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life.     Rules  for,  21.3. 

The  order  in  a,  which  makes  for  comfort,  277. 
Honor  shown  to  a  parent,  347. 
Hoowee  John,  of  Yonghal.    Brief  acconnt  of,  199. 
Howell  Arthur.     Anecdotes  of,  406. 
Hull  Tiddeman.     Memorial  of  Creek  Monthly  Meet- 
ing concerning,  334. 
Hunt  William  of  North  Carolina.     Brief  mention  of 

the  ministry  of,  231. 
Hustler  Christiana.     Brief  account  of,  68. 

'  I  can't,  but  Jesus  can."     Heroism  of  a  boy,  entitled, 

274. 
I  ought,  I  can,  I  will.     Extract  entitled,  13. 
Icebergs.     How,  are  formed,  30. 

Notes  on,  63. 
Iceland.     The  first  railroad  in,  30. 
Idol  of  change.     Essay  entitled.     The,  85. 
Image  breaker.     Extract  entitled.     The,  313. 
Immortality.   The  universal  belief  of  mankind  in,  351. 
Indictment  of  "  Yellow  Pulpitism."     Extract  entitled, 

An,  316. 
India.     The  number  of  distinct  languages  in,  207. 
Indian  chief  Little  Turtle.     Notice  of,  2. 11.  20.  25. 
A  prohibition  speech  by,  in  ISOl,  399. 
Corn  Planter.      Notice  of,  20.  83.  114.  122. 130. 

226.341. 
Red  Jacket.    Notice  of,  58.  06.  98.  107. 163. 
Black  Snake.     Notice  of,  138.  178.  202. 
James  Robinson.     Notice  of,  170.  186. 
Isaac  Halftown.     Brief  mention  of,  412. 
Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 
Account  of  the  labors   of    [continued  from   Vol. 
Ixxvii,  page  410],  2.  11.  20.  25.  33.  41.  49.  58.  66. 
75.  83.  91.  98.  107.  114.  122.  130.  138.  147.  154.  162. 
170.  177.  186.  193.  202.  209.  219.  226.  234.  246.  254. 
262.  270.  278.  286.  302.  310.  318.  326.  334.  341.  350. 
358.  367.  374.  383.  390.  397.  400.  412. 
Indians  Creek.    Reply  of,  to  two  missionaries,  199. 

On  the  general  treatment  of  the,  in  the  United 

States,  303.  313. 
Delaware.    Address  of,  to  Friends  in  1798,  25. 
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Indians  Creek.     Address  of,  to  Friends  in  1802,  41. 
Onondaga  in  1810.     Notice  of,  66. 
Demoralization  of,  by  Wild  West  shows,  351. 
Stockbridge  in  1826, 178. 
The  mistaken  policy  of  educating,  to  be  soldiers, 

313. 
DiflBculty  of  translating  into  the  language  of 

the  Micmae,  351. 
Indian  Territory.     The  need  of  laws  to  enforce  pro- 
hibition in  the,  181. 
A  Gazetteer  of  the,  248. 
Infidelity.     The  unscientific  character  of,  225. 

The  fruits  of,  402. 
Infidel  teaching  refuted,  29. 
Infidels  convinced  of  the  Truth,  42.  68. 
Institute  for  Colored  Y'outh.     The  opening  of  the,  as 

a  normal  school,  92.  305. 
The  objects  of  the,  109.305. 
Annual  report  of  the  managers  of  the,  305. 
Intemperance.     Notice  of  movements  to  lessen,  5.  29. 

61.  86.  116.  118.  150.  181.  212.  244.  294.  366. 

405. 
The  effects  of,  in  Germany,  5. 
The  lesson  of  the  Baltimore  fire  in  regard  to,  5. 
The  need  for  local  option  to  suppress,  6.  181. 

212.  294. 
The  right   to   use  temperance  instruction    in 

schools,  29.  294. 
lessened  at  Treadwell  island,  Alaska,  by  a  Y. 

M.  C.  Association,  47. 
The  effect  of,  in   enlarging  the  jails,  pointed 

out,  52.  61.  244.  295. 
On  the  effect  of  the  canteen  upon  soldiers  and, 

57.86.181,182.244.340. 
The  efforts  of  liquor  sellers  against  prohibition, 

61.  86.  118.  181.  212. 
The  names  of  signers  to  liquor  license  applica- 
tions may  be  published,  61. 
Local  option  law  in  Oregon,  61. 
Benefits  of  prohibition  in  Kansas,  61.  212. 
The  beneficial  effect  of  temperance  instruction 

in  schools,  61.  294. 
In  condemnation  of  Bishop  Potter's  connection 

with  the  saloon,  61,  62.86. 116. 
Positive  orders  not  to  enter  a  saloon, 77. 
Physical  deterioration  in  England  due  to,  94. 
Remarks  on  prohibition  in  Maine,  90.  405. 
The  danger  of,  resulting  from  certain   patent 

medicines,  116. 
Remarks  of  President  Roosevelt  on  prohibition, 

118. 
Saloons  not  to  be  licensed  in  Barnesville,  Ohio, 

118. 
The  danger  of  food  seasoned   with  alcoholic 

drinks,  150. 
The  Hepburn-Dolliver  bill,  181.  212. 
Damages  obtained  from  a  brewery,  182. 
Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  whiskey  in  Pennsylvania 

adulterated  with  wood  alcohol,  182. 
The  price  of  a  father,  188. 
Local  option  adopted  in  several  States,  212.244. 
Efforts   used   in   Pennsylvania  to  defeat   local 

option,  212.  244.  294.  340. 
Spreading  by  delivery  of  liquors  by  dry  goods 

wagons,  287. 
On  temperance  instruction  in  England,  294. 
Action  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  favorable  to 

temperance,  295. 
The  attitude  of  the  saloon  in  politics,  340.  366. 
Action  of  the  late  Congress  in  reference  to,  340. 
Statistics  of  life  insurance  companies  affected 

by,  341. 
No  man  appointed  to  office  in  Indiana  given  to, 

360. 
Statistics  of  the  consumption  of  intoxicants,  300. 
The  injury  done  by  beer, 366. 
More  beer,  more  whiskey,  360. 
A  prohibition   speech   by  an   Indian   chief  in 

1801,  399. 
The  objections  to  license  slated  by  the  Governor 

of  Missouri,  405. 
Advance  steps  in  N.  Carolina  against,  405. 
Local  option  defeated  by  politicians  in  Penna., 

405. 
Inward  Light.     Extract  entitled.  The,  342. 
"  It  is  as  it  is."     Essay  entitled,  149. 
Irrigation.     The  largest  work  of,  in  America,  414. 
Items  concerning  the  Society,  7.  15.  23.  31.  39.  47.  03. 
79.  88.  95.  102.  119.  127. 135.  143.  151.  159.  167.  175. 
183.  191.  199.  207.  215.  223.  255.  263.  271.  279.  287. 
295.  .303.  311. 319. 327.  335.  368.  391.  407.  415. 
Items  illustrative  of  the  warning  words  in  Habakkuk 

ii:  15.  116. 
Items  from  "The  Converted  Catholic,"  290. 


I   was  in  prison  and  ye  visited  me.     Extract  entitled 

100. 

Japan.     On  the  profession  of  Christianity  in,  47.  63. 
201.  233.  351. 

Notable   medical  discoveries  made  by  natives 
of,  62. 

Remarks  on  the  effects  of  the  present  war  upon, 
62. 

On  the  recent  changes  in  religious  views  in,  63. 

The  vegetarian  diet  of  the  people  of,  87. 

Chemists  in,  prominent  in  research,  94. 

Sand  pictures  made  by  children  in,  174. 

On  the  alphabet  used  in,  183.  272. 

Compulsory  school  education  adopted  in,  312. 

On  the  claim  of,  to  be  a  civilized  nation,  353. 

A  visit  to,  by  Joseph  Elkinton,  382.  389.  396. 

as  a  resort  for  tourists,  391. 
Japanese.     Extract  from  a  letter  of  a  Christian,  230. 

Testimony  of  a,  to  gospel  love,  373. 
Jews.     Notice  of  the  Zionist  movement  among,  15. 

The,  of  New  York  City,  326. 
Jerusalem.     An  Episcopal  place  of  worship  in,  223. 

Remarks  on  competing  sects  in,  223. 
Jones  Edwin.     Notice  of  the  sudden  death  of,  31. 

.Sarah.     Brief  account  of  the  religious  experi- 
ence of,  50. 

Sybil.     Remarks  on  the  life  of,  159. 

Anecdote  of,  410. 
Jordan  Richard.     Anecdotes  of,  282.  410. 
Justice.     Remarks  on  Divine,  impartial,  225. 

Kafirs.     Greetings  among  the,  126. 
Kekela  James,  an  Hawaiian  missionary,  215. 
Kempis  Thomas  a.     An  aspiration  of,  179. 
Kind.     The  duty  of  learning  to  be,  214. 
Kindness  to  animals.     A  plea  for,  1 1 2. 

of  speech  inculcated,  188. 
Kingiley  (Charles.     The  love  of,  for  animals,  38. 
Kinsey  John.     Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania.     Brief 

mention  of,  228. 
Koenig  Xavier.     Letter  of,  to  a  Friend  in  Philadel- 
phia, 300. 
Korea.     The  difficult  langu.age  of,  119. 

Progress  in,  towards  Christianity,  320. 

Presbyterians  and  Methodists  in,  7. 

The  effects  of  war  in.  111. 
Knowledge.     Valuable  possessed  by  the  illiterate,  70. 
Kossuth  Louis.     Farewell  warning  of,  to  .America,  185. 

Lady.     A  child's  definition  of  a,  68. 
Lake  Mobonk  Conference,  111.  387. 
Land  of  promise  in  sunshine  and  shadow.     Essay  en- 
titled. The  [continued  from  vol.  Ixxvii.,  p.  413.  4. 
11.  19.  27.  35.  43. 
Language.    The  testimony  of  Friends  to  the  use  of  the 
plain  Scriptural,  51.  117.118. 
as  an  international,  303. 


Plea  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  English,  390. 
Lee  Jesse,  a  Methodist  minister,  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  375. 
Catharine.     Brief  mention  of,  286. 
"  Lest  thy  voice  betray  thee,"  343. 
Let  thine  eye  be  single.     Extract  entitled,  230. 
Letter  of  G.  W.  Gibson,  Jr.,  to  the  Chas.  L.  Willets' 

trustees,  100. 
Letters  from  Doukhobor  boys  in  Canada,  364. 
Lewis  Enoch.     Brief  mention  of,  171.  178.  186. 
Life.     On  the  simple,  54. 

On  the  finishing  of,  68. 

The  sacredness  of  human,  often  disregarded  in 

courts,  etc.,  225. 
Increase  of  hopefulness  in,  often  received  from 

others,  243. 
On  momentary  victory  and  life-long  defeat  in, 
249. 
Life  insurance.  Total  abstainers  in  connection  with,  341. 
Lightfoot  Francis.     Brief  mention  of,  341. 
Lincoln  Abraham.     Kindness  of,  to  a  bird,  206. 

Treatment  by,  of  a  Quaker  opposed  to  war,  306. 
Logan  James.     Brief  mention  of,  227. 
Logia.     Remarks  on  newly  discovered,  53. 
London.     The  establishment  of  a  mission  for  "  society  " 
people  in,  proposed,  39. 
Notice  of  meelings  in  Hyde  Park  in,  80. 
Correspondence  in,  entitled  "  Do  we  believe," 
247. 
Longstreth  Henry.     Brief  notice  of,  207. 
Losing  faith  when  things  go  well,  70. 
Louisiana.     The  value  of  subterranean  waters  to,  30. 
Love  of  the  brethren  illustrated  in  1692,  348. 
Low  Thomas.     Brief  account  of,  385. 
Lloyil   Thomas.     Deputy  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
Dying  testimony  of,  158. 


Lusts  of  the  flesh.     The  joy  of  living  above  the,  169. 
Lukens  Solomon  and  Susan.     Brief  mention  of,  246. 

254.  262. 
Luxuries.     The  benefit  of  doing  without,  251. 
Lynchings  in  the  United  States,  96.  104.  131.  215.  303. 
On   an  address  by  Friends  on,  229. 

Malta.     A  brief  visit  to,  298.  307. 

Man's  tendency  to  degenerate.     Evidences  of,  276. 

Macomber  Captain  Joshua  L.  On  the  gifts  and  char- 
acter of  the  late,  41. 

Madeira  islands.     A  recent  visit  to  the,  293. 

Maple  sngar.     On  the  preparation  of,  94. 

Marshall  Humphrey,  the  botanist.  Brief  mention  of, 
227. 

Marriage  relation.  Remarks  on  the  breaking  of  prom- 
ises in  the,  67. 

Marriages.     On  the  rules  of  Friends  in  reference  to, 

Allen 'r.  s'harpless  and  Mary  T.  Wills,  16. 
Samuel  Roberts  Matlack  and  Marian  Webster 

Stokes,  88. 
Henry  Hartley  and  Margaret  C.  Williams,  120. 
Frank  Harmer  Goodwin  and  Susan  Sharpless 

Forsythe,  152. 
Walter  M.  Cooper  and  Anna  P.  Blackburn,  376. 
384. 
Maxims  of  Jane  Lathrop  Stanford,  380. 
Meeting-house.     Friends'   Market  Street.      Probable 

picture  of  the  interior  of,  322. 
Mercy,  not  sacrifice,  313. 
Message  to  the  church  at  Ephesus.     The  84. 
Methodists.     Statistics  in  reference  to,  39. 

Notice  of  Barbara  Heck  in  connection  with,  80. 
On  the  unwordly  char-acter  of  the  early,  144. 
in  Montevideo,  S.  A.,  223. 
Methodists  Independent.     Notice  of,  215. 
Mexico.     Notice  of  the  cathedral  in,  263. 
Mickey  Governor  John   H.  of  Nebraska.     Testimony 

of,  against  card-plaving,  &c.,  243. 
Milk.     Solidified,  used  for  knife  handles,  &c.,  38. 
Minister.     The  consistent  character  of  the,  essential  to 

success,  21. 
Ministers.     Names  applied  to,  in  the  New  Testament, 

284. 
Ministry.     The  itching  ear,  with  reference  to,  33.  369. 
No  theological  training  can  equip  a  man  for  the 

Gospel,  36. 
To  enter  upon,  it  is  not  necessary  to  leave  busi- 
ness avocations,  41. 
Comments  upon  a  "hired,"  73.  95. 
The  perpetuation  of  gospel,  promised  by  Christ, 

89. 
Two  conditions  which  slide  true,  90. 
On  the  claim   that  a  bad  man  may  still  be  a 

rightful  minister,  99. 
The,  of  the  early  Friends,  by  William  Penn,  115. 
Remarks  on  studying  for  the,  153.  191. 
The,  now  adopted  in  certain  meetings  under  the 

name  of  Friends,  101.  191.  316. 
The,  of  the  Spirit,  by  William  Penn,  164.  172. 

ISO. 
The  declension  in  the,  217. 
Salutary   counsel    respecting   the,   by    Samuel 

Bownas,  260. 
An  appeal  to  the,  to  come  up  higher,  273. 
Observations  of  Lyman  Abbott  and  others  on 

the,  283. 
Faithfulness  of  a  Friend  in  the,  333. 
On  retiring  a  man-made,  393. 
Modern  prciphets.    Extract  entitled,  203. 
Modern  mammonism.     Extract  entitled,  372. 
Mohammed,     On  the  teachings  of,  27. 
Moody  Bible  Institute  in  Chicago,  .375. 
Monroe.  Letter  of  President,  to  theSeneca  Indians,  114. 
Morality.     The  standard  of,  is  that  of  the  gospel,  281. 
Mormon  proselylers.     The  activity  of.  111. 

preachers  expelled  from  Hungary,  215. 
Morris  Samuel.     Brief  mention  of,  286.  310.  341. 
Mosquito.   Successful  methods  of  exterminating  the,  31 . 
Mother-made  man.     A,  157. 
'Mott  George  W.     Brief  mention  of,  350.  412. 
Abigail  B.     Brief  mention  of,  350.  412. 
Movements  of  ministering  Friends,  31.  39.  63.  79.  88. 
103.  119.  127.  135.  143.  151.  167.  175.  183.  191.  199. 
207.  215.  223.  238.  245.  253.  255.  259.  263.  267.  271. 
275.  279.  285.  291.  303.  309.  36S.  391.  407. 
Muller  George.     The  work  of  faith  by,  continued,  SO. 
Murray  Lindley.     Brief  mention  of,  227. 
Music.    Instrumental  in  places  of  worship  not  allowed 
in  parts  of  Scotland,  39. 
Practical  experience  with,  in  places  of  worship, 

123. 
Is  it  not  a  mockery  in  worship  ?  340. 
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Nantucket.     On  the  decline  of  Friends  in,  319. 
Nation  alive  to  religion.     A,  218. 
Nations.     On  the  overruling  of  Providence  in  the  af- 
fairs of,  101. 
On  professedly  Christian,  and  pagan,  201. 
Righteousness  exalts,  335. 
Natural  History,  &c.     The  nesting  of  fishes,  14;  The 
horn-bill  as  a  plasterer,  22;  An  elephant  that  sleeps 
standing,  23;  The  dislikes  of  animals,  54;  How  sea- 
birds  get  drink,  63  ;  The   robin   that  remembered, 
77;  A   gigantic  turtle,   78;  A  "Quaker  parrot,  79; 
Orioles'  nest  building,  84;    How  animals  swim,  94; 
The  winter  sleep  of  animals,  127;  The  gypsy  moth, 
134;  Bird   migration,    182;    Oyster   hatching,  214; 
Sea  life  at  the  Bermuda  Islands,  333;  Alaska  dogs, 
342. 
Neighbors.     On  the  duty  of  calling  on,  287. 
Negro.     The  character  of  the,  7. 

On  the  lynchings  of  the,  104.  133. 
population  in  Philadelphia  and  Friends,  109. 
A   present  call   to  Friends  for  service   for  the, 

339. 
Evidences  of  the  advance  of  the,  in  the  United 
States,  408. 
Newhall  Estes.     Testimony  of  Salem  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, Mass.,  concerning,  198. 
New  Jersey.     On  the  law  in,  for  the  protection  of  our 

pigeons  and  fowl,  131.   ' 
New  York  City.     Statistics  of  one  mission  in,  for  the 
poor,  263.  351. 
Large  foreign  element  in,  383. 
New  York  Stale.     The  Santanoni  quadrangle  in,  6. 
New  England.    The  influence  of,  depends  on  its  Chris- 
tianity, 319. 
New  Zealand.     The  great  geyser  in,  120. 
Newspaper.     Account  of  an  Eighteenth  Century,  373. 
Niagara  Falls     How  two  boys  crossed,  397. 
Non-essentials  as  guards  of  essentials,  330. 
Norton  Katherine.     Brief  account  of,  381. 
Not  by  bread  alone.     Extract  entitled,  237. 
Notes  in  general,  7.  15.  23.  31.  39.  47.  55.  63.  80.  90. 
104.  111.  119.  127.  143.  151.  159.  167.  175.  183.  lai. 
199.  207.  215.  223.  231.  239.  247.  263.  271.  280.  287. 
295.  303.  312.  319.  327.  335.  343.  351.  360.  375.  383. 
391.407.416. 

Obedience.     Incident  in  the  life  of  Henry  Havelock 
illustrating,  46. 
in  connection  with  spiritual  communion,  345. 
Offley  Daniel.     Notice  of  the  exercises  of,  during  the 

yellow  fever  in  1793,  362. 
Ogden  Land  Co.     Brief  account  of  the,  83.  154.  178. 

318.342.413. 
Old  home-week  reflections.     Extract  entitled,  111. 
Omis.sion.     Extract  entitled.     The  virtues  of,  251. 
Omnipresence  of  God.     The,  130. 
On  the  road  to  Wellville.     Essay  entitled,  221. 
Only  an  hour.     Account  of  a  dying  fashionable  woman 

entitled,  124. 
Opportunities.     On  making  the  proper  use  of,  18. 
Optimist.    The  true,  222. 
Orthodox  Christian  views.     Statement  of  the  Friends' 

Inldliijmcer  upon,  215. 
Others  before  self.     Extract  entitled,  175. 
Our  inner  life.     Extract  entitled,  12. 
Out  or  in.     Extract  entitled,  276. 

Paint.     To  remove,  93.  398. 

Palestine.   Notice  of  difierent  so  called  "  holy  "  places 
in,  4.  12.  19.  27.  35.  43. 
Tablets  with  cuneiform  inscriptions  found  in, 

223. 
Notes  of  a  recent  visit  to,  314.  322. 
Panama  canal.     Facts  relating  to  the,  94. 
Papyrus  plant.    On  the,  332. 
Parents.     Advice  of  S.  L.  Grubb  to,  268. 
Parnell  James.    Letter  written  by,  in  prison  to  Friends, 

155. 
Parker  Alton  B.    Notice  of  Judge,  15. 
Patient  continuance  in  well  doing.  213. 
Patriotism.     Mistaken  public  opinion  respecting,  140. 
Passing  of  summer.    The,  by  Thos.  P.  Cope,  71. 
Passmore  Rebecca  G.     Brief  mention  of,  262. 
Pastoral  monopolizing,  15.  95.  103. 
Pastoral  system.     The  effijct  of,  among  Friends,  161. 
Pastors  in  the  limits  of  a  Yearly  Meeting  in  Iowa, 

103. 
Peace  Congress.     Notice  of  the  late  International,  7. 
93.97.  11.3.  119. 
Echoes  of  the,  105. 
Society  and  President  Roosevelt,  215. 
Proceedings  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  in 
reference  to,  387. 
Pearson  Jane.     Brief  account  of,  133. 
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Peirce  Jane.     Anecdotes  of,  410. 
Penn  William.     Notice  of  a  biography  of,  by  A.  C. 
Buell,  9.  17.  47. 
Remarks  of,  on  spiritual  liberty,  50. 
The  doctrine  of  salvation  stated  by,  81. 
A    testimony    of   the    Quarterly    Meeting   of 
Friends  in  Reading,  England,  respecting,  95. 
Account  by,  of  the  rise  and  principles  of  Friends, 

115. 
Remarks  on  the  effect  of  the  pacific  treatment 

of  Indians  by,  135.  141. 
On  the  character  of  George  Fox,  156. 
On  the  character  and  ministry  of  Friends  in  the 

beginning,  164.  172.  180. 
On  the  public  mind  in,  177. 
Fruits  of  the  peaceful  policy  of,  in  Pennsylvania, 

227. 
Copy  of  a  deed  from  Indians  to,  312. 
On  theconcern  of,  for  right  government  in  Phila- 
delphia, 369. 
Remarks  of,  on  love,  395. 
Pennsylvania.     The  origin  of  the  name,  350. 

Remarks  on  Slavs  in,  375. 
Perfunctory  service,  71. 
Personal  influence.     Extract  entitled,  246. 
Philadelphia.    On  the  crusade  against  shameful  vice 
in,  26.3.  265.  271.  295. 
Account  of  the  yellow  fever  in,  in  1793.  361. 
Comments  of  the  municipsl  government  of,  369. 
Observations  of  Edward  Drinker  on  the  settle- 
ment of,  373. 
Phonograph  nsed  as  a  witness.     A,  343. 
Physician.     A  practising,  at  ninety  years  of  age,  200. 
Pirn  Abigail.    Brief  account  of  the  religious  character 
of,  3. 
Joshua.     Brief  mention  of,  119. 
Place  for  everything.     Extract  entitled.  A,  140. 
Plants.     Seedless  apple  trees,  38  ;  The  bamboo  tree, 
38;  A  rare  orchid,  166;  Noted  American  trees,  166; 
The  eucalyptus,  214.  279  ;  A  cactus  farm,  222  ;   The 
Western  Catalpa,  279;  The  papyrus,  332;  A  seedless 
apple,  414. 
Poetry— Original.  Secrets,  52;  Through  second  to  first, 
68;  war,  91;  The  sinners  in  Zion  are  afraid,  92;  At 
the  well,  100;  The  rainbow,  115;  As  they  went,  117; 
At  Jacob's  well,  120;  An  ever  present  helper,  220; 
Thirst  for  God,  351;  Does  thy  brother  stumble?  379; 
The  silent  meeting,  387;  As  Jesus  taught,  403. 
Poetry — Selected.    Aspiration,  124;  Behold  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  within  you,  51;  The  better  land,  92  ; 
The  blossom,  221;  Before  it  is  too  late,  332;  Complete 
in  Him,  70  ;  A  blessing  of  pause,  412  ;  Consolation, 
102 ;    Christ  the  Word,  240;  A  Christian's  sunset, 
209;    Divine  love  commemorated,  07;  Do  it  to-day, 
294;  At  eventide,  54;   Growing  old,  133  ;  The  gate 
of  the  year,  203  ;    The  guest  of  every  day,  205.  396; 
The  grave  of  Morgan,  370;  The  harvest  moon,  27; 
A   helpful   touch,   109;    Hope  on,  150;  An  honest 
prayer,  203;  Heights  and  depths,  348;  He  answers, 
301;  Invocation,  by  Secretary  John  Hay,  302;  The 
Indians's  prayer,  349;   In  His  care,  389;  I  cannot, 
yet  I  can,  390;    Keep  to  the  right,  20;  Lines  on 
Friends  in  Sandwich  Mass.,  23;  Lines,   31.  37.  61 
78.  82.  111.  118. 125.  131. 133. 135.  139, 140. 147.  149 
330.  335.  351.  375.  405;  Let  us  be  patient,  148;  Lift 
(an  unique  poem),  380;   To  my  dog    Blanco,  43: 
My   service,    96;    My  grandmamma,  140;  Nothing 
without  love,  75;  Nothing  between,  77;  Praise  foi 
creation  and  Providence,  93;  Per  pacem  ad  lucem 
131;  A  prayer,  255;  The  pilgrim's  wants,  270;    A| 
quiet  mind,  71;  Shekinah,  30;  Shall   we  lower  ihi 
bars?  260  ;  A  suggestion,  356;  Sometime,  395;  Thij 
Truth,    99;    To-day,  if    ye    will    hear    his   voicei 
142;  Take  heart  and  go   on,  188;  They  had  beer 
with   Jetus,  242;    Unto   the  end,  341;  Voice  fron: 
home,  an  incident  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  110 
Vision,  382 ;    Women  and   war,   213;  Wings   of  ! 
Dove,  222  ;  The  washerwoman's  song,  251. 
Points.     A  few,  282. 
Popes.     Notice  of  five  cotemporary,  119. 
Postage  stamps  not  legal  tender,  1 02. 

Varieties  of,  335. 
Potatoes.     The  manufacture  of  alcohol  from,  22. 
Population  of  the  world  could  stand  on  the  Isle  o 

Wight,  375. 
Porto  Rico.     Notice  of  a  visit  of  Wm.  C.  Allen 

Wm.  B.  Harvey  to,  191.  207.  223.  238.  245 
253.  259.  267.  275.  285.  291.  301. 
Remarks  on  the  above,  281.  297. 
Vidal  Garcia.    An  itinerant  preacher  in,  296. 
Increase  of  Protestants  in,  415. 
■.     On  sitting  in  time  of,  175. 
Remarks  of  Thomas  Story  on  the  Lord's,  269. 
Prayers.     Brief  but  full,  165. 


Praye 


'rayers.     On  the  qualification  for,  265. 

On  "  canned,"  384. 
'resence  of  mind.     Incidents  of,  in  Friends,  71. 
'readier.     Notice  of  Kehelland,  a  "  boy,"  24. 
'reachers.     Criticisms  on,  55.  03.  95.  167.  177.  207. 
231.  239. 282.  287. 

Epitaph  upon  a  hater  of  salaried,  119. 

Eemarks  on  popular,  143.  316. 

The  reward  of,  spiritual,  183. 

A  "  trust"  formed  by,  in  Maine,  312. 

The  title  of  "  Reverend"  applied  to,  313. 
'reaching  in  New  England.     Observations  on,  15. 

Keaching  the  witness  by,  34.  377. 

The  true  call  and  qualification  for,  36. 

Conveyed  by  telephones,  39. 

The  gift  of  shepherding  without  vocal,  41. 

by  laymen  encouraged  by  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
54. 

under  Divine  auointiug  and  that  prompted  by 
huni.in  pa.ssion,  65. 

Oa  rythmic  tones  in,  2.57. 

Unction  in,  can  not  be  imitated,  274. 
'riest.     Remarks  on  the  word,  255. 
'rogressive  revelation.     Extract  entitled,  27. 
'rohibition  speech  by  Little  Turtle.     A,  399. 
'romises.    The  value  of,  depends  upon  the  perform- 
ance, 195. 
'rophesying.     On,  by  H.  L.  Hastings,  36. 
'ro.sperity.     On  the  true,  28. 

Spiritual  dangers  attending,  70. 
'romises.     On  good  and  bad,  85. 
'rovidenlial  deliverance,  220. 
ublic  opinion.   The  great  influence  of,  128. 

On  influencing,  against  war,  140. 
'utting  heart  in  it.  Comments  on  employees,  entitled, 
60. 

'resbyterians.  On  forms  of  prayer  objected  to  by,  384. 
'utty.     How  to  soften,  214. 
'yle  Abigail.     Anecdote  of,  410. 

(uaint  names,  327. 

luaker.    On  the  use  of  the  name,  as  a  trade  mark,  31. 
79. 
On  the  origin  and  use  of  the  name,  79. 
The   name   sometimes   better  understood  than 
that  of  Friend,  143. 
lu!»kei-s.    Extract  entitled.     What  the  world  owes  to, 

142. 
luakerism.    The  pedigree  of,  9.  17. 

The  new,  is  old  anti-Quakerism,  41. 
and  the  scholar,  45. 
without  its  testimonials,  117. 
defined,  201. 

lace-courses,    gambling,    etc.     Notice    of    efforts    of 

Friends  against,  266. 

Race  suicide."     Observations  on,  304. 

Railroad.     A  huge  bridge  for  the  Cape  to  Cairo,  335. 

Cultivation  of  timber  by  a,  for  ties,  342. 
^ilroads.     Movement  to  abandon  excursions  by,  on 
the  First-day  of  the  week,  157. 
In  reference  to  books  sold  on,  276. 
;atclifl' Mildred.     Anecdotes  of,  410. 
leading  matter.     Care  exercised  over,  at  news-stands, 

etc.,  276. 

leaching  the  witness.     Extract  entitled,  34. 
leal  life,  271. 

lealization  of  an  ideal.     Essay  entitled.     The,  74.  82. 
ledemption  of  the  gang  spirit.     Essay  entitled.     The, 

.eflections  of  a  young  woman  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years,  251. 
leligion.     On  paid  agents  in,  99. 

Close  attention  and  obedience  necess-ary  in  tlie 
work  of,  100. 

True,  a  friend  to  true  science,  115. 

Self-sacrifice  an  essential  in,  119. 

The  essence  of  true,  127.  170. 

The  danger  to,  of  speculation  upon  mysteries, 

distinguished  from  theology,  149. 
The  best  proof  of,  is  the  life  of  its  professors,  102. 
On  difi'erent  ph.-vses  in,  169. 
Obedience  to  Divine  requiring  e.ssential  to,  263. 
Statistics  upon  "  revivals  "  in,  288. 
A  fasting  season  no  part  of,  296. 
On  a  true  revival  in,  297.  303. 
A  powerful  agent  in  preventing  crime,  303. 
Reasons  assigned  why  a  revival  in,  does  not 
^  come,  391. 

The,  worth  having,  401. 
The  emptiness  of  a  home  without,  404. 
_  On  malpractice  in,  411. 
est  in  work  and  work  in  unrest,  233. 


I  N  D  E  X. 

Restlessness.     Widespread,  360. 

Religious  life.    The  blessing  of  a,  189. 

Religious  periodicals.     Comments  on   ditl'erent  kinds 

of,  201. 
Religious  gatherings.     Notice  of  out-of-door,  415. 
Repentance.     The  need  of,  not  sufficiently  urged,  336. 
Rhoads  Charles.     Testimony  of  Haddonfield  Monthly 
Meeting  concerning,  196.  204. 
Selections  from  the  journal  of,  211.  220.  229. 
237.  242.  250.  258.  266.  274. 
Rhoads  James  E.     Brief  mention  of,  311.  319. 
Rhoads  Rebecca  G.     Remarks  on  the  recent  death  of, 

327. 
Robson  Elizabeth.     Brief  mention  of,  147. 
Robert  College,  Constantinople.     Brief  account  of,  247. 
Robinson  John.     Counsel  of,  to  the  pilgrims  at  Ley- 
den,  6-5. 
Rodman  Sarah.     Account  of  the  death  of,  from  vellow 

fever  in  1793,  361. 
Roails.     The  success  of  oiled,  in  the  Western  States,  22. 
Root  Elihu.     Anecdote  of,  63. 
Roosevelt  President  and  peace.     On,  215.  216. 

Practical  advice  by,  242. 
Roman  Catholics,     Tran.substantiation  as  held  by,  to  be 
denounced  by  the  ruler  of  England,  39. 
Murders  committed  in  the  inquisition  by,  78. 
Proposed  refutation  of  so-called  errors  by,  128. 
A  cathedral  of,  partly  paid  for  by  a  lottery,  159. 
The  cost  of  canonizing  a  saint  by,  160. 
Late  action  of,  against  duelling,  167. 
A  bishop's  robe  dating  back  to  12S8,  167. 
Threatened  separation  among,  in  Austria,  107. 
Remarks  on  the,  as  walking  in  but  partial  light, 

193. 
Workers  of  the,  in  Africa,  Asia,  etc,  215. 
The  reading  of  the  gospels  by,  commended  by 

the  Pope,  239.  387. 
Transubstantiation  taught  by,  290. 
The  worship  of  Mary  taught  by,  290. 
ESbrts  of,  in  Wales,  343. 
Ceremonies  observed  by,  351. 
The  Aglipay  schism  among,  in  the  Philippines, 

375. 
Proposed  ceremony  respecting  Pope  Pius  IX, 
416. 
Rowntrce  John  Wilhelm.     Notice  of  the  de.ith  and 

character  of,  287.  295. 
Russia.     Low  rate  of  wages  in,  78. 

Lavish  expenditures  in  places  for  worship  in, 

111. 
Account  of  the  late  baptism  of  the  son  of  the 

Czar  of,  1 1 9. 
Count  Tolstoi  on  the  true  method  of  social  im- 
provements in,  191. 
On,  as  a  so-called  Christian  nation,  201. 
Proposed  emigration  from,  of  so-called  "tjua- 

kers,"  241. 
Statistics  of  dissenters  from  the  Greek  Church 
in,  351. 
Ru.ssian  Quakers  in  California.     Account  of  the,  269. 
310. 

Sabbath.     The  Christian,  289. 

Sacerdot.ilism  disowned,  23. 

Sacredness  of  Human  Life.     Remarks  ou,  225. 

An  address  by  Friends  on,  229. 
Sand.     Bricks  made  of,  391. 
Saturn.     A  new  satellite  of,  30. 
Saving  money.     Plans  adopted  for,  103. 
Scattergood  Thomas.     Brief  mention  of,  363. 

Incident  of  the  prophetic  ministry  of,  62.  260. 
410. 
Scattergood  Joseph.     Notice  of  the  labors  of.  among 

Indians,  286.  310.  319.  326.  341.  S'lO.  367.  383. 
School.     The  Institute  for  colored  youth  as  a  normal, 

92.  109. 
Schools.     On  the  "  Batavia  experiment"  in,  15. 

The  importance  to  Friends  of  teachers  of,  con- 
vinced of  our  principles,  18. 
Comments  on  the  above,  58. 
Insanity  proiUiced  by  overwiought  labor  in,  28. 
The  right  to  use  temperance  instruction  in,  21). 
The  proper,  lor  the  education  of  farmers,  46. 
On  developing  religious  life  in  ordinary,  55. 
On,  for  colored  people  in  Philadelphia,  109. 
The  evils  of  secret  societies  among  the  youth  in, 
,   165. 

Statistics  in  reference  to  First-day,  167. 
On  training  colored  persons  for  teachers  of,  305. 
On  following  the  teaching  of  Christ  in,  339. 
Science  and  industry.     Notes  relating  to,  0.  14.  22.  30. 
38.  40.  .54.  62.  70.  78.  87.  93.  102.  126.  134.  166.  174. 
206.  214.  222.  279.  287.  319.  335.  312.  359.  391.  398. 
414. 


Schism.     On,  109.  332. 

Screw.     To  loosen  a  rusty,  214. 

Scotton  Robert.     Brief  mention  of,  122.  139.  154.  177. 

202.  209.  271.  310. 
Sea  life  at  the  Bermuda  Islands,  333. 
Seaweed  industry  in  N.  England.     A,  335. 
St.  Louis.     Notice  of  a  Bureau  in,  to  supply  reliable 

accommodations  at  hotels,  etc.,  96. 
Sealed  orders.     On  obeying,  219. 
Sects  enumerated  as  emphasizers  of  special  doctrines,  .55. 
Secret  societies.     The  dangers  of,  370. 
Secret  societies  among  students.    The  evils  of,  165. 
Select  Miscellany.     On  the  continuance  of,  the,  407. 
Self-culture.     On,  287. 
Self-sacrifice,  175. 

Selfishness.     The  subtle  character  of,  259.  395. 
Sermons.     Large  prices  for,  2. 

though  not  remembered,  were  not  lost,  142. 
Sharpless  Aaron.     Brief  mention  of,  280. 
Shilitoe  Thomas.     Concern  of,  on  account  of  newspaper 

reading,  etc  ,  on  First-day,  90. 
Sheep.     On  shepherding,  384. 
On  the  history  of,  414. 
Silent  retirement    The  benefit  of,  370. 
Sin.    Convictions  for,  a  test  of  spiiituality,  22S. 
Short  ladder  from  her  home  to  heaven.     Extract  en- 

titU-d,  4. 
Short  roughne.ss  for  a  long  comfort.     Extract  entitled. 

A,  108. 
Siam.     Notice  of  American  missionaries  in,  215. 
Silence.     Discoveries  made  in,  223. 
Simplicity  the  law  of  true  intercourse,  85. 
Simple  life.     Serving  the  Master  is  the  law  of  the,  109, 
199. 
A  Jewish  rabbi  on  the,  183. 
Simpson  John.     Brief  mention  of,  49. 
Singing  as  a  part  of  worship.     Remarks  on,  122.  123. 
127.  407. 
On,  empty  unrealities,  185. 
Remarks  of  Count  Tolstoi  against,  188. 
Slavery.     Brief  notice  of  the  efforts  of  Friends  .igainst. 
236. 
On  the  labors  of  John  Woolman  against,  346. 
356. 
Slighting  work.     Extract  entitled,  44. 
Slough  of  despond.     Essay  entitled,  The,  52. 
Slumbering  saints.     Remarks  on  paying  debts  entitled, 

411. 
Small  people  great  examples,  by  Chas.  Wagner,  347. 
Smith,  Sarah  E.     Brief  mention  of,  270. 
Smith,  Sarah  T.     Brief  mention  of,  390. 
Socialism.     The  dangers  of,  24. 
Son  of  man.     Essay  entitled,  The,  158. 
Soul.     On  the  human,  as  distinct  from  the  mind  and 

body,  198. 
South  America.     Increased  openness  in,  for  mission- 
ary eflbrts,  239. 
Spain.     Bull  fights  no  longer  lawful  in,  224. 

A  recent  visit  to,  293. 
"Speak  the  truth  in  love,"  166. 
Speech.     Four  good  rules  about,  52. 
Spencer,  Jesse.     Brief  mention  of,  202. 
Spurgeon,  Charles.     The  large  sale  of  the  sermons  of 

the  late,  232. 
Stanford,  Jane  Lathrop.     Maxims  of  the  late,  380. 
.Stanton,  Mary.     Account  of  the  illness  and  death  of 

278. 
Star  Antares.     The  colossal  size  of  the,  206. 
Steeple-house.     A,  indeed,  240. 
Story,  Thomas.     'The  religious  character  of,  69.  118. 
Notice  of  the  abridged  Journal  of,  207. 
Account  by,  of  a  meeting  for  worship,  213. 
On  the  Lord's  prayer,  269. 
Sturge.  Sophia.     Brief  mention  of,  7. 
Suez  canal.     A  new,  proposed,  279. 
Suicide.     Christ  as  a  refuge  from,  1. 
Suflering.     The  benefit  of,  in  the  spiritual  realm,  199. 
Sulphur.     On  the  commercial  sources  of,  134. 
Summary  of  Events,  8.  16.  24.  32.  39.  48.  56.  64.  72 

80.  88.  96.  104.  112.  120.  128.  136. 144. 152.  160.  168. 

176.  183.  192.  200.  208.  216.  224.  232.  240.  248.  26 

264.  272.  280.  288.  296.  304.  312.  320.  328.  336.  343. 

352.  360.  36S.  376.  384.  392.  400.  408.  416. 
Susquehanna  River  basin.     On  the,  414. 
Swim.    The  importance  of  learning  to,  70. 

Tempers.    There  are  no  ungovernable,  250. 
Temperance.     Notice  of  movemet^ts  to  promote,  5.  29. 
61.  86.  116.  118.  150.  ISl.  212.  244.  294.  340 
366. 
The  eflects  of  as  compared  with  exercise,  upon 
health,  87.  94. 
Theatre.     The  demoralizing  eflects  of  the,  116.  300. 
Religious  meetings  held  in  a,  207. 


Theatre.     Testimony  of  Governor  Mickey  of  Nebraska 
against  the,  243. 
Can  tlie,  be  called  safe?  300. 
Theatre-going  for  children.     The  special  evils  of,  37. 
Thing  worth  while.     The,  277. 
Thomas,  Jonathan.     Notice  of  the  labors  of,  among 

Indians  in  New  York  State,  226. 
Thomas,  Richard  H.,  M.  D.  Notice  of  the  death  of,  103. 

Notice  of  a  proposed  biography  of,  287. 
Thoughts.     The  government  of  the,  187.  389. 
Tibet.     Missionaries  ready  to  enter,  104. 
Tobacco.  Physical  deterioration  in  England  due  to,  94. 
Experience  of  Isaac  W.  Hampton  in  giving  up 

the  use  of,  133. 
The  use  of  cigarettes  leads  to  crime,  134. 
Tolstoi,  Count.     Remarks  of,  against  singing,  187. 
Advice  of  his  mother  to,  when  a  boy,  374. 
Town  without  a  religion.     Extract  entitled.  A,  124. 
Toulmin,  Amy.     Extract  from,  on  her  religious  views 

in  later  life,  171. 
Tract  Association  of  Friends.     Appeal  on  behalf  of 

the,  for  aid  in  distributing  tracts,  235. 
Treaty.     The,  with  the  Boers  in  South  Africa,  160. 
Tree.     The  usefulness  of  the  eucalyptus,  214. 
Trees.     On  the  advantage  of  planting,  by  night,  14. 
On  the  change  of  color  in  leaves  of,  287. 
Why  we  plant,  408. 
Trials.     The  sharpest,  at  times  our  greatest  mercies,  98. 
Trifles.     Remarks  on,  87. 
Trouble  made  beautiful,  131. 
True  progress.     Essay  entitled,  34. 
True  to  principle.     Anecdote  of  a  young  man,  entitled, 

302. 
Trusts.     The  real  remedy  for  avaricious,  303. 
Turning  to  God  from  idols.     Essay  entitled,  221. 
Typewriter  operator.     Account  of  the  first,  359. 
Tyranny  of  the  less  important  things.     The,  14. 
Unfinished  wall.     Remarks  on   faithfulness  entitled. 

The,  333. 
Unhappiness.    On  the  habit  of,  15. 
Unitarians.    On  the  unsound  doctrines  of,  97.  183. 
United  States.     Remarks  on  the  flag  of  the,  1. 

Deaths  and  injuries  from  the  observance  of  In- 
dependence Day  in  the,  15. 
The  manufacture  of  postage  stamps  by  the,  31. 
Warning  to  the,  from  the  experience  of  former 

nations,  34. 
A  prophecy  respecting  the,  attributed  to  Presi 

dent  Lincoln,  56. 
A  sensation  ridden  people  in  the,  65. 
Statistics  of  the  population  of,  78. 
Lynchings  in  the,  96.  104.  131. 
Statistics  of  immigration  in  the,  96.  _ 
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The  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Our  national  emblem  has  its  stripes  which 
,ve  become  symbolic  of  bloody  war,  alternate 
th  those  oi  the  white-winged  dove  of  peace, 
lough  our  sins  be  marked  as  scarlet  or  of 
imson  dye,  there  is  a  cleansing  which  flows 
om  Christ  as  their  only  hope  of  being  made 
bite  as  snow.  Then  over  the  purified  expanse 
Peace  will  come  into  dominion  the  stars  in 
e  blue  heaven  which  now  seem  put  into  a 
rner.  That  the  whole  device  is  appropriate, 
ir  condition  was  unexpectedly  opened  to  our 
RW  a  few  days  since.  May  the  blood-stripes 
hiten  out,  or  remain  only  as  history,  and  the 
ars  of  light  come  into  dominion. 
Whether  it  was  so  intended  or  not  by  de- 
gners  building  more  wisely  than  they  knew, 
e  were  pleased  that  so  much  of  space,  if  onlv 
corner,  seemed  given,  to  a  symbol  and 
•ophecy  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  to 
lose  who  turning  many  to  righteousness 
shall  shine  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever." 
ay  this  feature,  though  now  comparatively 
no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,"  practically  so 
)read  as  to  cover  our  political  horizon. 
The  inspeaking  word  is  gradually  extending 
is  dominion,  as  leaven  to  pervade  the  whole 
imp.  While  we  have  been  hearing  public 
peakers  alleging  any  other  explanation  or 
round  of  progress  but  That,  we  felt  conscious 
aat  they  were  shy  of  any  allusion  to  heavenly 
ifluence,  for  fear  of  an  appearance  of  cant. 
0  we  hear  of  only  dutifulness  in  labor,  of 
igh-ideals,  of  education  in  a  way  which  seems 
a  include  pointings  to  the  supernatural,  of 
atriotism  careful  to  discriminate  between 
mv  country  right ' '  and  ' '  my  country  wrong, " 
f  the  play  of  higher  minds  upon  lower  minds, 
f  living  for  our  country  as  the  highest  form 
f  laying  down  our  lives  for  country,  of  "  for 
he  people's  sakes  exalting  ourselves,"-  all 
choes  fainter  or  stronger  of  Christ  the  living 


and  inworking  word,  subduing  all  things  to 
himself.  He  alone  can  "redeem  the  flag." 
And  no  small  part  in  this  is  ours,  to  whom  pecul- 
iarly He  has  given  "  a  banner  to  display  be- 
cause of  the  Truth." 


We  have  Broken  with  ouk  Past,  complains 
Richard  Olney  in  the  important  address  which 
he  pronounced  last  week  concerning  that  policy 
for  our  country  which  is  rife  among  the  people 
to-day  in  strong  ' '  contradiction  to  what  Amer- 
icans have  professed  to  love  and  to  have  loudly 
boasted  of  in  the  past."  Like  language  to  his 
may  be  addressed  to  young  truth-seekers  not 
only  in  our  principles  of  political  action,  but 
in  the  principles  of  our  religious  Society:— It 
is  imperative  that  they  should  give  them  earn- 
est consideration.  It  is  for  them  to  say  whether 
there  is  to  be  a  break  with  all  our  past  which 
ought  to  be  and  is  to  be  perpetuated ;  whether 
principles  as  embodied  in  constitutions  and 
writings  once  deemed  models  of  wisdom  and 
inspirations  to  humanity,  are  now  to  be  re- 
legated to  the  limbo  of  antiquated  supersti- 
tions; whether  the  flag  [of  our  testimonies] 
shall  symbolize  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  the 
standard-bearers  who  are  identified  with  all 
that  is  most  glorious  in  our  past  history,  or 
shall  stand  for  the  theories  of  the  new  guides 
and  teachers  of  the  present  hour.  That  a 
function  so  weighty  in  point  of  responsibility 
and  so  honorable  by  reason  of  that  very  re- 
sponsibility will  be  satisfactorily  discharged  by 
our  young  truth-seekers  who  are  determined 
to  know  only  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  is  not 
to  be  doubted.  To  these  1  may  well  close  by 
commanding  the  wisdom  of  Lowell,  who,  being 
asked  how  long  the  American  republic  would 
last,  answered  (as  we  would  answer  for  the 
Society  of  Friends)  that  it  would  last  as  "long 
as  the  principles  of  its  founders  were  valued 
and  acted  upon." 

The  eternal  is  never  past.  Though  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  may  p;\ss,  Christ's  words  and 
the  Word  Christ  shall  never  pass  away.  There 
is  no  breaking  with  the  past  where  there  is  no 
breaking  away  from  Christ.  In  Him  is  all  of 
the  past,  present,  or  of  the  future  there  is  for 
us, — "Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to- 
day, and  forever."  George  Fox  said  his  mis- 
sion was  to  bring  us  to  the  feet  of  Christ,  and 
leave  us  there.  In  Christ  is  all  of  George  Fox 
there  is  for  us,— all  of  Barclay,  all  of  Penn 


of  wisdom  and  knowledge,—"  all  are  yours:" 
wherefore  let  no  man  glory  in  men,in  the  letter, 
in  the  history  considered  as  temporal.  "  For 
the  things  that  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the 
things  that  are  not  seen  are  eternal,"  and  faith 
is  the  evidence  of  them.  We  are  forbidden  to 
glory  in  anything  but  Christ's  cross,  which  is 
the  lifting  up  and  the  victory  of  the  spiritual 
over  the  carnal. 

Lay  hold,  then,  on  the  present  eternal  Life, 
in  the  true  and  holy  witness  for  it  speaking  to 
our  present  condition,  and  "  how  shall  not  He 
who  gave  up  his  own  Son  for  us  all,  freely 
give  us  all  things?  "  In  the  Christ  of  to-day 
the  past  is  secured,  every  permanent  element 
perpetuated,  there  is  no  breaking  with  the  un- 
changeable truth,  and  we  best  conserve  all 
fore  ordained  truth  by  joining  in  with  it  as  it 
passes  our  door,  "  manifest  in  these  last  days 
for  us."  George  Fox  is  ours,  Edward  Bur- 
rough,  Stephen  Grellet,  and  a  long  line  of 
standard  bearers  ours,  only  as  we  are  Christ's. 
The  one  way  not  to  break  with  all  that  is  true 
in  the  past  is  to  abide  in  Him. 

Kor  "The  Friend." 

The  editorial  of  Sixth  Month  ISth.on  "Christ 
the  Refuge  from  Suicide,''  speaks  of  the  life 
of  love  as  a  pure  and  happy  life.  Christ  is 
within  the  hope  of  glory.  Such  a  life  invites 
us  into  life,  into  an  earthly  life  of  peace  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Coming  down  onto  a  very  much  lower  plane 
to  seek  a  check,  Elizabeth  Stuarc  Phelps  (now 
a  Ward)  wittily  says:  "  It  is  not  good  form  to 
go  where  you  are  not  invited."  Following  on, 
may  we  not  query  as  to  the  actions  that  are 
more  or  less  suicidal?  Are  not  all  habits, 
customs,  passions  and  acts  that  break  the 
well-known  laws  of  health  an  undermining  of 
vitality. 

Again  we  find  the  imitation  of  Christ,  the 
acceptance  of  his  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
way  of  the  cross  to  be  the  antidote  to  all 
suicidal  acts  as  well.  It  is  the  spirit  of  Christ 
that  lays  the  ax  on  all  these  corrupt  roots. 

The  good  will  be  checked  from  indulging  the 
least  unjustified  wish  for  the  closing  up  the 
period  of  this  life. 

A  dear  friend  when  reduced  very  low  physi- 
cally and  then  further  oppressed  by  a  very  sul- 
try atmosphere,  she  felt  that  she  could  not  live 
through  another  such  day,— a  voice  sounded 
in  her  spiritual  ear:  "  Thou  art  not  going  to 
die;  thy  mansion  is  not  ready!"  She  then  an- 
swered audibly,  "Let  me  live  then,  for  on  the 
other  side  I  do  not  vvant  to  live  around." 


It  is  wise   for  us   with    watchfulness 

I  prayer  to  seek  to  fill  out  the  full  measure  of 
our  day  in  obedience  and  love.  " 


H. 
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Large  Prices  for  Sermons. 

Probably  the  highest  sum  ever  paid  for  a 
sermon  goes  each  year  to  a  German  preacher, 
who  receives  three  thousand  six  hundred  dol- 
lars for  his  effort.  In  1690  a  weal'hy  French 
baron  named  Favart,  who  lived  in  Elberfeld, 
died  and  bequeathed  his  money  to  the  Protest- 
ant church  there,  on  the  condition  that  it 
should  be  invested  and  the  interest  given  an- 
nually to  some  clergyman,  chosen  haphazard 
from  those  holding  the  poorest  living  in  the 
see,  on  condition  that  he  preach  a  short  ser- 
mon extolling  the  good  deeds  of  the  dead  baron. 
It  is  generally  delivered  on  the  first  First-day 
in  Sixth  Month,  and  being  of  only  a  half  hour's 
duration,  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars  a  minute. 

Each  year  the  sura  of  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  a  sermon  of  ten 
minutes'  duration  is  paid  for  what  is  known  as 
the  "golden  sermon,"  which  may  be  preached 
in  any  church  edifice  within  a  radius  of  six 
miles  of  Haberdashers'  Hall,  London.  Many 
years  ago  a  man  named  William  Jones  died  and 
left  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  Haberdashers' 
company,  stipulating  that  the  interest  was  to 
be  given  to  the  preacher  of  the  best  sermon 
within  the  radius  mentioned.  As  this  was  a 
somewhat  difficult  matter  for  the  company  to 
decide  it  was  determined  to  distribute  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  among  the  clergymen 
of  the  East  End  and  pay  the  i-emainder  of  the 
two  thousand  dollars  which  was  the  annual  in- 
terest, to  the  preacher  of  the  "golden  ser- 
mon." This  discourse  is  never  preached  twice 
in  the  same  church  building. 

Large  prices  are  paid  for  other  sermons. 
Each  year  on  the  anniversary  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria's accession  to  the  throne,  a  sermon  is  de- 
livered in  Durham  Cathedral,  which  must  not 
be  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  duration. 
For  this  the  preacher  receives  eighty  dollars. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  how  the  custom  orig- 
inated. 

Many  have  heard  of  the  "lion"  thanks- 
giving sermon,  which  is  preached  in  a  fashion- 
able building  in  London  each  year.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  Sir  John  Sayer,  then  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  had  a  mirculous  escape  from 
being  killed  by  a  lion  during  a  journey  in  the 
Far  East.  On  his  return  he  ordered  that  a 
thanksgiving  sermon  should  be  preached  each 
year,  and  set  aside  a  sum  of  money,  the  inter- 
est on  which  was  to  be  given  to  the  poor  of 
the  parish,  while  the  preacher  retained  what 
he  considered  a  fair  price  for  the  sermon.  In 
"  St.  Giles's  Church,"  in  the  same  city,  a  ser- 
mon is  preached  each  year  in  memory  of 
Charles  Langley.  The  church  is  filled  with 
poor  people,  and  among  the  congregation  the 
sum  of  four  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  in 
clothes  and  money  is  afterward  distributed. 
The  clergyman  receives  ten  dollars,  and  each 
of  the  church  wardens  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents. 


What  the  world  calls  high  places  seem  low 
in  Christ's  sight,  and  the  lowly  places,  as  men 
rate  them,  are  the  places  that  are  highest  in 
heaven's  view. 


There  are  two  freedoms — the  false,  where 
a  man  is  free  to  do  what  he  likes;  the  true, 
where  a  man  is  free  to  do  what  he  ought. 
— Chas.  Kingsley. 


The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelpliia  Yearly 
Meeting. 

(Continued  from  page  410,  vol.  Ixxvli.) 

In  the  Eleventh  Month  of  the  same  year 
[1798],  the  Committee  had  an  interview  with 
Blue  Jacket  and  Red  i'ole,  chiefs  of  the  Shaw- 
nees,  and  two  other  Western  Indians,  with  their 
interpreters,  for  which,  with  a  present  made  to 
them,  the  minutes  state,  "they  expressed  much 
gratitude, and  mentioned  that  the  kindness  they 
had  received  from  friends  of  this  city  was 
very  cordial  and  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
requite  the  same,  should  any  of  our  people  go 
into  their  country.  The  Sachem  also  informed 
our  said  friends  that  the  President  had  recom- 
mended the  Indians  to  attend  to  the  voice  of 
the  Quakers  who  were  peaceable  people  and 
friends  of  the  Indians." 

A  few  weeks  later  a  company  of  thirty- 
seven  Indians,  Chiefs  of  Choctaws,  Chickasaws, 
Creeks  and  Cherokees  were  in  the  city;  with  a 
number  of  whom  the  Committee  held  a  confer- 
ence in  the  Fourth  Street  Meeting  house,  lo- 
cated on  Fourth  Street,  below  Chestnut  Street. 
It  was  taken  down  in  1859.  The  Wm.  Forrest 
Building  stands  upon  its  site.  This  interview 
appears  to  have  been  an  interesting  and  satis- 
factory one,  in  which  the  principles  of  religion 
on  several  subjects  as  held  by  Friends  were 
brought  into  view.  The  replies  made  by  sev- 
eral of  the  Indians  to  what  was  said  to  them 
are  referred  to  in  the  minutes,  from  which  the 
following  is  taken.  Conoskeske,  or  Col.  Watts, 
a  Cherokee  chief  expressed  "his  great  satis- 
faction at  what  he  had  heard,  saying  he  re- 
membered to  have  heard  of  such  a  people  a 
few  years  ago  after  some  of  his  nation  had 
been  here,  which  account  remained  with  him  an 
uncertainty  till  now,  he  was  a  witness  of  its 
reality  and  that  the  sentiments  and  advices 
imparted  at  the  interviews  with  us,  were  such 
as  he  had  never  heard  before;  they  had  sunk 
deep  into  his  heart  and  he  wished  to  have  some 
books  that  might  be  communicated  to  his  peo- 
ple by  those  that  could  read,  and  also  that 
such  instruction  as  they  had  here  received, 
might  be  more  extensively  spread  in  their 
nation  by  personal  visits  from  some  of  our 
people  [pretty  general  information  having  been 
given  to  the  Indians  that  if  any  Friends  came 
among  them,  from  religious  motives,  they 
would  have  certificates  of  the  unity  of  their 
brethren  therein,  to  prevent  imposition].  He 
remarked  particularly  on  the  counsel  impart- 
ed, not  to  revenge  injuries,  and  gave  repeated 
assurances  that  though  he  had  received  advice 
of  one  or  two  of  his  people  being  killed,  he 
was  determined  not  to  retaliate,  but  to  adhere 
to  peace,  concluding  with  strong  expressions 
of  regard  to  Friends,  and  of  his  fixed  purpose 
to  follow  their  advice.  One  of  the  Choctaws 
in  a  speech  of  considerable  length  expressed 
their  satisfaction  with  the  conference,  observ- 
ing that  their  disposition  was  to  be  always 
peaceable,  and  their  wish  to  live  in  harmony 
with  the  United  States,  etc" 

"At  one  of  the  aforementioned  interviews, 
the  speech  delivered  by  Swanahausen,  an  an- 
cient chief  of  the  Creeks  appears  worthy  of 
noting,  being  in  substance  as  follows: 

"I  am  an  old  man,  yet  have  travelled  much 
this  year  to  promote  peace,  went  many  hundred 
miles  to  the  Treaty  on  the  frontiers  of  Georgia, 
held  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  United  States 


and  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  with  my  nation, 
where  several  matters  were  adjusted  to  mj 
satisfaction — I  then  returned  home,  but  aftei 
a  short  time  came  by  invitation  to  this  city  tc 
make  the  chain  of  friendship  still  brighter, 
On  my  way,  and  since  coming  here,  I  have  met 
with  nothing  unpleasant,  nor  do  I  regret  al 
the  toil  and  fatigue  of  my  journeys  to  estab- 
lish a  firm  peace.  I  believe  the  good  Spirit 
above  made  both  white  men  and  red  men,  but 
suppose  that  it  is  because  we  are  red  men  thai 
the  white  men  often  impose  upon  us  and  trj 
to  get  our  land,  which  we  do  not  want  to  pari 
with. 

"Brothers,  I  am  glad  to  find  there  is  a  peoph 
who  love  peace,  and  give  such  good  advice  t( 
red  men.  I  was  a  stranger  to  you  till  sine* 
my  coming  here,  you  kindly  took  notice  of  m( 
—  *A  few  days  since  one  of  your  women  de 
livered  a  talk  which  I  have  hid  deep  in  mV 
heart;  I  never  heard  such  a  one  before;  I  wan' 
to  tell  it  to  my  nation  after  I  get  home,  anc 
for  fear  I  should  forget  some  of  it,  would  liki 
to  have  it  in  print  that  it  may  be  fully  exj 
plained  to  them. 

"  You  desire  us  to  follow  farming  and  raistj 
grain  and  cattle,  but  we  are  so  poor  we  canno 
buy  the  needful  utensils;  you  mention  havin} 
sent  a  plow,  some  hoes,  etc.,  to  my  nation; 
ever  saw  a  plow  amongst  any  of  our  people 
nor  do  I  expect  ever  to  see  any  of  those  thing: 
you  have  sent,  as  they  are  gone  by  water,  an( 
I  live  so  far  back  and  so  many  want  them  wh( 
live  nearer. 

"We  have  very  few  hoes,  what  few  we  ge 
is  from  Pensacola,  where  I  sometimes  go,  bu 
they  are  very  dear;  I  think  we  must  be  im 
posed  on  in  the  price  of  them  and  other  arti 
cles,  as  I  see  them  in  the  hands  of  almost  al 
the  poorer  white  people  as  I  come  along." 

Early  after  the  appointment  of  the  Com 
mittee  the  plan  of  taking  Indian  children  inti 
the  families  of  Friends  for  the  purpose  of  edu| 
eating  them  in  the  v-^ays  of  civilized  life  undei 
religious  influences  was  considered,  and  fronl 
time  to  time,  homes  were  found  both  for  boy| 
and  girls.  j 

The  report  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  179' 
mentioned  that  two  boys  of  the  Creek  Natioi' 
had  been  placed  with  a  Friend  in  Bucks  Coj 
In  that  year  several  individuals  of  the  Oneida 
Stockbridge  and  Tuscarora  tribes  desired  tha! 
some  of  their  daughters  should  be  placed  i:j 
the  famili-s  of  Friends  in  order  for  their  betj 
ter  education,  and  in  compliance  with  this  rei 
quest  Henry  Simmons,  who  had  previously  re! 
sided  among  them,  accompanied  by  Joseph 
Clark,  made  a  journey  to  the  Oneida  Reserval 
tion  and  brought  to  the  city  four  girls  of  tb^j 
Stockbridge,  and  two  of  tlie  Tuscarora  tribu 
who  were  placed  with  Friends  in  Chester  Coj 
At  suitable  opportunities  three  of  these  girli 
were  returned  to  their  homes,  in  company  wit 
persons  from  their  own  neighborho'  ds  in  th 
Indian  country.  The  other  three  remaine 
with  Friends  until  1801.  Joseph  Clark  the 
undertook  the  journey  of  accompanying  thei 
to  their  home  in  New  York.  In  an  account  0| 
this  journey  he  says,  "On  my  arrival  at  Stockj 
bridge  and  delivering  up  the  eirls,  f  could  disj 
cover  no  less  joy  manifested  by  the  whole  nsi 
tion,  than  by  their  parents."     A  council  wa[ 


called  in  which  he 


I  informed  theii 


*A  communication  from  our  friend  Martha  Routli 
here  alluded  to. 
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THE    FRIEND. 


lat  it  was  neither  curiosity,  ease  nor  interest, 
lat  induced  me  to  leave  my  habitation;  but 
at  their  children  whom  they  delivered  to  nie 
lur  years  ago,  might  be  safely  returned  to 
lem,  with  their  qualifications  and  improve- 
ents.  And  as  the  great  and  good  Spirit  had 
reserved  them  from  various  evils,  so  I  hoped 
ley  would  continue  to  do  well;  with  more  to 
lat  import." 

Through  an  interpreter  they  replied  as  fol- 
ws:  "  lirother,  attend.  We  rejoice  to  see 
)u  come  by  the  side  of  our  fire-place;  and 
lat  our  girls  have  been  preserved  from  var- 
us dangers;  also,  that  you  have  been  pre- 
irved  while  walking  all  along  the  long  path; 
id  we  know  that  all  you  do  is  out  of  love  to 
!  poor  Indians." 

Each  girl  had  a  Bible  and  other  religious 
)oks,  in  which  they  could  read;  also,  a  spin- 
ng  wheel,  with  abundance  of  clothes  of  tlieir 
vn  making. 

In  the  early  part  of  1798,  Little  Turtle,  a 
flebrated  chief  of  the  Miami  Indians  came  to 
biladelphia,  and  brought  with  him  a  letter  of 
troduction  to  Owen  Biddle,  one  of  the  Com- 
ittee.  from  Gen'l  James  Wilkinson,  which 
)ntains  some  passages  well  worthy  of  preser- 
ition  as  the  testimony  of  a  man  who  had  large 
cperience  in  the  matters  of  which  he  writes. 
e  says: 

"Although  I  have  lived  many  years  in  the 
ibits  of  warfare  with  the  red  people  of  the 
nited  States,  my  heart  has  not  forgotten  to 
)mpassionate  their  condition,  even  in  the  most 
ioody  scenes— fo;-  alas,  they  in  all  their  wars 
ive  been  but  the  deluded  instruments  of  am- 
tious  and  interested  white  men. 

"My  late  intercourse  with  the  various  tribes 
id  nations  from  this  neighborhood  to  Lake 
uperior,  convinces  me  that  the  corruptions  of 
le  savages  are  derived  from  those  who  style 
'emselves  Christians;  because  the  further  re- 
eved from  communication  with  the  white  peo- 
ie,  the  more  honest,  temperate  and  industri- 
as  I  have  found  them. 

"When  we  contemplate  the  fortunes  of  the 
borigines  of  this,  our  country,  the  bosom  of 
hilanthropy  must  heave  with  sorrow,  and  our 
(-mpathy  be  strongly  excited.  What  would 
ot  that  man  or  that  community  merit,  who 
^claims  the  untutored  Indian,  opens  his  mind 
)  sources  of  happiness  unknown,  and  makes 
ira  useful  to  society?  since  it  would  be  in 
ffect  to  .save  a  whole  race  from  extinction, 
jr  surely,  if  this  psople  are  not  brought  to 
epend  for  subsistance  on  their  fields  instead 
f  their  forests,  and  to  realize  ideas  of  distinct 
roperty,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  cor- 
set their  present  habits,  and  the  seeds  of 
heir  extinction  already  sown,  must  be  ma- 
jred. 

"The  bearer  of  this  letter,  the  Miami's 
hief,  the  Little  Turtle,  who  is  at  once  the 
lost  distinguished  warrior  and  the  ablest 
ouncellor  among  the  Indian  nations,  is  forci- 
ly  impressed  with  these  truths,  and  is  anxious 
0  co-operate  in  a  fair  experiment  on  his  tribe, 
t  is  with  this  view  particularly  that  I  intro- 
uce  him  to  you,  in  the  hope  that  you  may 
hink  proper  to  recommend  him  to  the  patron- 
ge  of  the  benevolent  society  of  which  you  are 

member. 

"  The  experiments  heretofore  made  to  re- 
orm  the  Indian  character,  have  not  been  well 
dapted  to  the  object.    Our  missionaries  have 


in  general,  been  narrow  minded,  ignorant,  idle 
or  interested,  and  have  paid  more  regard  to 
forms  than  principles.  The  education  of  in- 
dividuals at  our  schools,  have  served  only  to 
disgrace  us,  as  those  individuals  have  generally 
turned  out  the  must  profligate  of  the  nation  to 
which  they  belonged.  Speaking  once  to  George 
White  Eyes,  who  was,  I  believe,  educated  at 
Prince  Town,  respecting  the  incorrigible  at- 
tachment of  the  Indians  to  savage  life,  he  re- 
plied to  me,  "  It  is  natural  we  should  follow 
the  footsteps  of  our  fathers,  and  when  you 
white  people  undertake  to  divert  us  from  this 
path,  you  learn  us  to  eat,  drink,  dress,  read 
and  write  like  yourselves,  and  then  you  turn 
us  loose  to  beg,  starve  or  seek  our  native  for- 
ests without  alternative,  and  outlawed  your 
society,  we  curse  you  for  the  feelings  you  have 
taught  us,  and  resort  to  excess  that  we  may 
forget  them," — How  lamentable  this,  and  yet 
how  just.  For  my  part,  my  dear  brother,  could 
I  be  made  instrumental  in  any  way  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  these  people  and  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  their  permanent  prosperity, 
it  would  be  more  acceptable  to  me  than  the 
most  distinguished  triumph  of  arms.  A  great 
source  of  my  present  happiness  is  the  convict- 
ion that  I  have  deserved  and  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence and  the  friendship  of  the  Indians  north- 
west of  the  Ohio." 


Selected  For  "The  Friend." 

Abigail  Pim. 

Abigail  Pim  was  born  on  the  l^Sth  of  the 
First  Month,  1767,  in  Dublin;  but  upon  the 
removal  of  her  parents,  John  and  Sarah  Pim, 
to  the  neighborhood  of  London,  she  while  yet 
a  child,  was  brought  with  them.  Her  early 
years  were  marked  by  weakness  of  constitu- 
tion, to  which  the  vigor  of  her  mental  facul- 
ties formed  a  striking  contrast;  and  even  then, 
in  the  morning  of  life,  she  was  religiously  in 
dined,  giving  proof  of  her  preference  for  that 
which  is  "enduring  substance."  As  she  ad- 
vanced towards  maturity,  it  appears,  from  some 
of  her  memoranda,  that  she  was  not  without 
much  painful  conflict  of  soul,  under  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  she  was  enabled, 
through  the  efiicacy  of  Divine  grace,  to  exper- 
ience an  increase  of  faith,  and  an  advancement 
in  the  Christian  course.  At  a  further  period 
she  apprehended  herself  called  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  in  which  she  came  forth  in  the 
twenty-ninth  year  of  her  age;  being  then  as 
for  some  time  previously,  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life,  a  member  of  the  Peel 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  London. 

Her  ministry  was  clear,  sound,  and  often 
in  gospel  authority  instructively  argumenta- 
tive. She  was  frequently  concerned  to  re- 
commend an  attention  to  the  gentle  intimations 
of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  without  an  undue  ex- 
pectation of  very  forcible  impressions;  believ- 
ing, as  she  would  in  substance  express,  that 
"  the  still  voice,"  in  the  secret  of  the  soul,  if 
hearkened  unto  in  the  daily  occurrences  of 
life,  and  amidst  the  temptations  to  which  man- 
kind are  exposed,  would  not  fail  to  conduct  in 
the  path  of  safety. 

Besides  her  services  at  home,  she  was  en- 
gaged, in  the  exercise  of  her  gift  cis  a  minister 
to  pay  several  visits  within  tlie  limits  of  her 
own  and  of  adjacent  Quarterly  Meetings;  and 
after  the  decease  in  1812,  of  her  infirm,  aged 


mother,  to  whom  she  had  long  been  an  affec- 
tionately attentive  companion,  she  also  per- 
formed religious  visits  to  the  meetings,  and  in 
several  places  to  the  families  of  Friends  in 
Ireland. 

"  In  adverting  to  the  services  of  this  our 
Friend,  whose  memory  is  dear  to  many  amongst 
us,"  say  the  Friends  of  her  own  Monthly 
Meeting,  "we  ought  not  to  omit  her  labors 
jointly  with  several  others  of  her  sex,  in  dif- 
fusing scriptural  instruction,  and  awakening 
religious  feeling  among  the  female  prisoners  in 
the  principal  jail  of  the  metropolis;  a  work 
well  befitting  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Him 
who  came  to  call  all  sinners  to  repentance." 

About  fifteen  months  before  her  decease, 
her  constitution  betrayed  increased  symptoms 
of  decay;  and  she  was  during  this  period,  mostly 
confined  to  the  house.  Her  long  illness,  al- 
though paroxysms  of  pain  were  frequent,  was 
endured  with  exemplary  resignation,  accompan- 
ied not  only  with  serenity,  but  at  times,  with 
cheerfulness  of  mind.  Her  love  to  her  friends 
had  increased  with  advancing  years;  and  as 
the  infirmities  of  nature  had  become  more  ob- 
vious, the  influence  of  Divine  grace  was  also 
more  conspicious.  Her  spirit,  it  may  be  truly 
said,  was  borne  up  above  her  bodily  suffering; 
her  intellectual  power  remained  with  uncloud- 
ed brightness;  and  she  continued  to  manifest  a 
lively  interest  in  whatever  related  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  cause  of  Truth.  Of  the  secret 
exercises  of  her  mind,  she  was  not  much  in  the 
practice  of  speaking  to  others;  but  to  an  inti- 
mate friend  she  mentioned,  a  short  time  before 
her  decease,  after  alluding  to  the  awfulness 
of  death,  that  she  had  been  tried  with  many 
fears,  lest  she  should  not  be  sufficiently  puri- 
fied to  meet  this  solemn  event;  but  that  of 
late,  these  fears  had  been  removed.  And  two 
days  before  the  close  of  life,  she  said,  speak- 
ing to  her  brother,  "  My  mind  is  preserved  in 
perfect  calmness." 

She  very  quietly  expired,  on  the  nineteenth 
of  the  Twelfth  Month,  1821,  at  her  house  in 
Spencer  street,  Clerkenwell. 


The  Body  and  the  Sphut. — It  was  a  great 
mistake  when  spiritual  people  thought  that 
Cod  was  honored  by  neglecting  the  body.  It 
will  be  an  equally  great  mistake  if  in  these  ath- 
letic days  the  idea  prevails  that  if  we  devel- 
oped the  body  we  may  neglect  spiritual  things. 
Our  bodies  are  to  be  the  temples  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ.  For  that  honor  they  cannot  be  too 
strong,  nor  too  perfect  in  proportions.  For 
that  Guest  our  bodies  must  be  liept  sweet  and 
pure.  But  Christ  in  us  is  more  than  a  guest; 
He  is  a  power,  and  we  are  living  temples  to 
show  forth  him  who  dwells  in  us;  showing  his 
light  in  our  faces;  speaking  his  words  with 
our  lips;  lifting  the  fallen  with  his  strength; 
walking  with  unwearied  feet  in  his  way;  tak- 
ing into  all  business,  religious,  and  social  life 
a  feeling  and  an  influence  of  strength  that  is 
always  used  for  righteousness  and  helpfulness. 
Strength  always  used  for  truth  is  the  ideal  of 
true  manhood. — J.  M.  Hull. 

A  Speaker— possibly  more  verbose  than 
practical — was  urging  upon  his  group  of  hear- 
ers the  duty  of  doing  good  and  "  opening  the 
door  to  every  heart  with  the  key  of  kindness." 

"Some  of  those  doors  are  locked  on  the  other 
side,"  muttered  one  of  the  listeners. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

The  Land  of  Promise  in  Sunshine  and 
Shadow. 

BY  MATHIAS  DENKHAUS,  A  FRIEND  OF  THE  FRIENDS. 
(Continued  from  imge  413,  vol.  Ixxvii.) 

Supposing  that  my  details  have  not  yet  worn 
off  the  interest  of  the  reader,  we  take  a  step 
back  to  the  "  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre." 
This  is  a  massive  edifice  within  the  walls,  a 
mansion  in  the  rock,  whether  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, I  know  not.  Light  is  chiefly  supplied 
through  the  globe-like  glass  roof.  It  has  no 
seats,  but  dift'erent  apartments,  in  perhaps 
all  of  which  is  either  an  invented  biblical  relic, 
monument  or  sacred  spot.  The  crown  and 
glory  of  this  church  is  the  supposed  Holy 
Sepulchre  of  Jesus.  There  is  further  to  be 
seen  the  stone  to  the  sepulchre,  the  place 
where  God  took  the  earth  to  create  Adam, 
etc.  Only  a  few  years  ago  in  digging  in  the 
back  yard  of  the  building,  perhaps  for  a  cistern, 
the  holy  cross  (?)  was  found!  Numerous  other 
such  inventions  and  traditions  are  imposed  upon 
the  people  and  readily  believed,  that  is,  by  the 
thousands  of  pilgrims  that  come  there  every 
year.  However,  the  climax  is  reached  in  the 
holy  fire,  that  descends  from  heaven  regularly 
every  Easter  afternoon  into  the  holy  sepulchre ! 

And  it  was  their  forefathers  or  predecessors 
in  faith,  who  were  talking  about  and  working 
for  "  taking  the  holy  land  away  from  the 
heathen  i  "  The  venerable  missionary,  Samuel 
Gobat,  who  died  as  royal  English-German 
Bishop  in  1879,  asked  the  bishop  of  thai 
church,  how  he,  an  educated  man,  could  allow 
such  blasphemy  and  abomination;  to  which  the 
latter  replied,  "  If  we  did  not,  the  Turks  would 
choke  our  throats  right  quick."  He  had  refer- 
ence to  the  heavy  taxes  to  the  government. 

There  are  represented  in  Jerusalem  the  dif- 
ferent Catholic  Churches,  such  as  the  Roman 
Catholic,  called  Latin;  the  Greek,  including 
Ru-sian  orthodox;  the  Armenian  or  Gregorgian 
and  the  Coptic  or  Abyssinian  Christians.  All 
these,  except  the  Russians,  have  part  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  on  the 
much  celebrated  Easter  Day  is  giving  rise  to 
serious  trouble  almost  every  year.  Fight  and 
tumult  are  regularly  expected,  on  which  ac- 
count the  Turkish  government  is  keeping  an 
extra  company  of  soldiers  in  readiness,  who  in 
case  of  such  emergency  must  employ  all  their 
energy  to  bring  what  they  consider  the  Chris- 
tians, to  peaceful  terms  one  with  another. 

The  clock  in  this  building  gives  the  Arabic, 
that  is,  oriental  time.  Our  seven  is  their  one, 
and  so  forth.  They  are  eight  hours  ahead  of 
Ohio  standard. 

It  remains  to  be  said,  that  according  to 
scientific  explorations  the  so-called  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  entirely  out  of  place. 
From  the  very  beginning  a  dream  of  Empress 
Helena,  wife  of  Constantine  the  Great,  was 
needed  to  credit  the  supposition  that  here  was 
the  sacred  spot,  where  Jesus  died  and  slept. 
We  know  from  diflferent  scriptural  and  histori- 
cal sources,  that  criminals,  among  whom  Jesus 
was  reckoned,  were  executed  outside  the  walls. 
Even  the  fact,  that  the  present  wall  does  not 
take  the  course  of  the  ancient  wall,  cannot 
justify  the  belief,  that  is  held  or  at  least  al- 
leged to  be  held  by  the  Catholic  Church. 
There  are  but  few  sites  to  which  we  can  point 
with  certainty,  that  here  or  there,  this  or  that 


recorded  historical  event  took  place.  How  can 
there  be  any  accurate  tradition  on  such  mat- 
ters, when  we  consider  that  the  Jews  were  for 
several  centuries  forbidden  to  settle  on  their 
native  soil,  while  the  Christians  were  so  severe- 
ly persecuted,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  remain  at  home. 

Protestants  believe  there  has  been  discover- 
ed the  true  Golgotha  by  that  well-known  Christ- 
ian gentleman.  General  Gordon.  This  hill  is 
located  just  east  of  the  Damascus  gate,  and 
bears  all  the  features  of  the  Calvary  of  the 
Bible;  also  the  hewn  cave  near  by.  (John  xix: 
42).  However,  our  people  do  not  own,  nor 
endeavor  to  buy  that  hill,  for  the  reason,  that 
they  do  not  intend  to  make  capital  out  of  it. 
And  the  Catholic  Churches  dare  not  revoke. 

Proceeding  eastward  from  the  wall  and  going 
past  Calvary  with  its  open  Arabic  graveyard 
we  come  to  the  Latin  Gethsemane.  The  Greeks 
have  another.  It  seems  likely  though,  that 
the  former  are  right.  The  garden  is  enclosed 
by  a  stone  wall  w'ith  sufficient  spaces,  filled 
out  by  substantial  wire  netting,  to  give  the 
garden  even  from  outside  by  its  many  flowers 
an  inviting  appearance.  Here  are  seen  all  the 
different  memorial  stations  of  the  passion  of 
the  Saviour  from  Gethsemane  to  Calvary. 

Still  further,  about  a  mile  east  of  the  city 
lies  the  Mt.  of  Olives  with  a  Latin  church  edifice 
and  a  tower  of  recent  date,  from  which  a  view 
over  both  seas,  the  Dead  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, was  expected.  The  undertaking  proved 
a  failure,  for  the  former  is  seen  from  Olivet 
any  way  while  a  view  to  the  latter  could  not 
be  reached.  There  is  also  a  Latin  church  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  of  Olives,  where  the  tomb  of 
the  virgin  Mary  is  shown.  The  south  part  of 
the  Olivet  is  known  as  Mt.  of  Offence.  Prom 
this  mount  it  was,  where  Jesus,  coming  from 
Jericho  by  way  of  Bethphage  (Matth.  xx:  29 
and  ch.  xxi:  1),  in  the  midst  of  a  loud  out- 
break of  praise  on  the  part  of  His  followers, 
beheld  the  city  with  weeping  and  sealed  his 
ministry  to  Jerusalem  by  expressing  the  inner- 
most of  His  great  soul  in  such  moving  words 
of  imperishable  sympathy,  as  can  come  from  a 
Divine  Saviour's  breast  only.  (Luke  xix:  41- 
44).  Bethphage,  which  is  from  Olivet  as 
plainly  seen  toward  the  southeast,  as  Jerusalem 
toward  the  west,  has  one  dwelling  house  and  a 
new  but  inside  unfinished  church  building, 
which  was  used  by  that  fellach  (farmer)  as  a 
granary.  The  path  leads  further  out  to  the 
road  from  Jerusalem  via  Bethany  to  Jericho, 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan.  Southeast  of 
the  foot  of  Mt.  of  Olives  is  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat  (Joel  iii:  2-12-14  and  Zach.  xiv: 
1-5).  The  valley  is  covered  with  Jewish  tomb 
stones  having  Hebrew  inscriptions,  a  great 
many  of  which  have  become  illegible  by  great 
age. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Danger  in  Pkomotion. — Promotion  is  often 
dangerous.  Many  a  man  who  while  living  in 
obscurity  and  humble  position  lived  unselfish- 
ly and  walked  with  God,  has  become  proud, 
vain,  and  selfish  through  promotion.  His  rise 
was  a  grievous  fall.  The  honors  of  the  world 
robbed  him  of  the  honor  which  cometh  from 
God. 

Indeed  our  cities  show  side  by  side  the 
most  heavenly  deeds  of  Christian  charity  and 
the  foulest  iniquities  of  the  pit. 


Short  Ladder  from  Her  House  to  Heaven. 

Over  in  New  York  a  certain  great  bous 
hired  a  new  boy.  In  the  multitucie  of  clerl 
he  was  lost,  unrecognized  by  his  chief.  In  tt 
middle  of  the  aftenoon  it  was  his  duty  to  star 
beside  the  head  of  the  house  and  place  checl 
and  important  documents  for  a  rapid  signatun 
He  did  this  work  with  such  skill  and  such  e: 
quisite  manners  that  suddenly  his  employt 
looked  up  and  recognized  a  new  lace. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  here?" 

"  Two  weeks,  sir." 

"  How  old  are  you?  " 

"  Fourteen,  Mr. ." 

"  How  much  are  you  receiving?  " 

"  Three  dollars." 

"  Do  you  live  at  home?  " 

"No,  Mr. ." 

"Is  your  mother  living?  " 

"No,  Mr. ,  she  died  when  I  was  thn 

years  old." 

"Does  your  father  do  nothing  for  you?  " 

"No   sir." 

"  With  whom  do  you  live? " 

"My  teacher." 

"  Do  you  m.ean  your  teacher  in  the  publ 
schools? " 

"I  do,  sir." 

"Three  dollars  a  week  will  not  suppo; 
you." 

"  Have  you  had  any  extra  expenses  this  we* 
besides  car  fares?" 

"I  had  a  dentist's  bill  last  week." 

"How  much  was  it?  " 

"  Fifteen  dollars.  I  am  paying  it  off  a  dc 
lar  a  week." 

Just  a  few  colors  and  strokes  of  the  brus 
and  lo,  the  artist  paints  the  angel  and  tl 
seraph.  Very  few  the  strokes  you  see  a  litt 
child  left  an  orphan  at  three,  we  see  anoth' 
woman  coming  into  the  home  and  counting  tl 
stepchild  a  burden.  We  see  a  man  makii 
himself  unworthy,  casting  a  little  child  out! 
to  a  great  world.  Then  we  see  a  school teac 
er  interested  in  this  boy,  who  must  drop  h 
classes,  and  then,  opening  her  slender  storl 
she  makes  a  home  for  this  child,  puts  his  fel 
on  the  first  round  of  the  golden  ladder,  teac 
es  him  by  night.  Somewhere  in  this  city  the! 
is  a  heroine.  I  know  not  her  name.  She  abidj 
in  our  midst,  and  she  lends  glory  to  this  cit 
Ten  men  like  Abraham  could  have  saved  Sodoij 
and  ten  women  like  this  could  civilize — Brool 
lyn  and  New  York. 

Oh,  these  old  maid  school  teachers!  Tl 
whole  world  would  fall  to  pieces  butforthei 
I  sometimes  think  that  they  are  the  bolts  thi 
keep  the  machinery  of  society  together.  The  I 
is  a  lofty  hilltop  somewhere  in  this  city,  a:} 
on  the  summit  thereof  is  a  little  house,  wheii 
this  teacher  lives  with  this  orphan  boy.  ': 
will  take  a  very  short  ladder  to  reach  from  h ' 
house  to  God's  heaven.  Some  day  this  b 
will  climb  to  greatness  and  position,  if  on 
health  is  vouchsafed  him.  But  his  honors  w 
be  hers. — Dwight  D.  Hillis. 


The  faith  of  immortality 
of  it  begotten,  not  on  an  argument  for  it  col- 
eluded. — Bushnell.  \ 


To  exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  Pha:i' 
sees,  our  righteousness  must  go  deeper  thi 
the  outside,  higher  than  the  earth,  furthi" 
than  men's  opinion  of  us.  (Matt,  v:  20)        I 

I 
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TEMPERANCE. 

rhe  matter  under  this  heading  is  furnished 
The  Friend  on  behalf  of  the  "Temperance 
sociation  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,"  by 
njamin  F.  Whitson,  401  Chestnut  Street, 
iladelphia. 

ere  is  nothing  we  cannot  overcome: 
J  not  life's  evil  instinct  is  inherited, 
that  some  trait  unborn  makes  thy  whole  life 
forlorn, 
d  calls  down  punishment  that  is  not  merited, 
ck  of  thy  parents  and  grandparents  lies 
s  Great  Eternal  Will.     That,  too,  is  thine 
leritance;  strong,  beautiful,  divine; 
re  lever  of  success  for  one  who  tries. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

When  you  find  yourself  along  side  of  another 
man  being,  settle  it  in  your  mind  that  you 
il  study  the  correspondence,  the  agreement, 
enities,  rather  than  the  antagonisms  and 
ferences  between  you  two.  The  whole  code 
good  manners,  not  to  say  Christian  behav- 
,  is  found  in  this  one  precept — Francis  E. 
illard. 

The  Uolliver-Hepbukn  Bill. —Congress 
journed  before  passing  this  highly  import- 
t  measure.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
(vever  that  it  will  be  passed  next  winter  up- 
the  reconvening  of  Congress. 

There  is  one  saloon  in  Philadelphia  to  about 
iXY  eight  hundred  people.  Some  saloons 
ke  profits  as  high  as  $30,000  to  $50,000 
lually,  according  to  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
ich  advocates  an  increase  in  the  license  to 
,500. 

Ravelli  County,  Montana,  in  the  very  heart 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  a  population  of 
1  thousand,  has  voted  the  saloon  out  by  a 
jority  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen. 

araham  County,  Texas,  is  a  dry  county,  and 
i  commissioners  are  trying  to  rent  the  jail 
•  a  corn  crib.  In  another  dry  county  the  jail 
rented  for  a  dwelling. 

rhe  report  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Eastern 
nnsylvania  Penitentiary  for  1903  shows  that 
the  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  prisoners 
iiitted  during  the  year  three  hundred  and 
ty-seven  used  intoxicating  drinks,  one  hund- 
1  and  thirty-three  moderately  and  two  hund- 
i  and  thirty-four  immoderately.  There  were 
ty-six  abstainers.  To  the  drink  habit  do 
3  hundred  and  ninety  attribute  their  com- 
tting  crime 

Of  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six 
nates  In  the  New  York  city  almshouse,  two 
)usand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine  were 
iiitted  for  destitution,  mainly  due  to  drink, 
?3  J.  W.  Keller,  president  of  the  depart- 
nt  of  public  charities  in  that  city. 

The  Wilmington,  Delaware,  grand  jury,  says 
a  recent  report,  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
jes  examined  can  be  traced  to 


Under  the  Illinois  law,  persons  injured  in 
)perty  or  person  through  the  act  of  a  drunk- 
man,  may  receive  damages  from  those  who 
d  the  liquor  causing  intoxication. 


Nearly  eighty  towns  and  villages  of  Illinois 
declared  against  license  on  Fourth  Month  19th, 
1904. 

Pasadena,  Cal.,  a  no-license  city  of  sixteen 
thousand  population,  had  only  thirty-eight  ar- 
rests last  year.  Stockton,  a  city  of  seventeen 
thousand,  with  plenty  of  saloons,  had  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  four  arrests. 

With  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  law 
in  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  there  has  been  a  re- 
duction in  two  years  of  the  cost  of  criminal 
cases  from  $5,000  to  $500. 


All  the  liquor  organizations  in  Ohio  have 
been  united  to  protect  the  trade  and  to  fight 
the  Anti-Saloon  League. 

Ohio  has  nearly  900  dry  townships  out  of 
over  one  thousand  three  hundred,  and  four 
hundred  and  thirty  dry  municipalities  out  of 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-four.  Indiana  has 
five  hundred  and  fifty-two  dry  townships  out 
of  nine  hundred  and  seventy-five,  of  which  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six  have  been  made  dry  un- 
der the  Nicholson  law. 

Cambridge,  Ohio,  a  city  of  more  than  twelve 
thousand,  which  two  years  ago  voted  the  saloon 
out,  has  recently  reaffirmed  her  position  as  a 
dry  city  in  another  election  under  the  Beall 
law. 

The  National  drink  bill  for  1903  was  $1,- 
242,943,118. 

It  is  claimed  that  not  enough  gold  has  been 
produced  in  California  in  fifty  years  to  pay  the 
American  drink  bill  for  sixteen  months. 

Pneumonia  kills  seventy  per  cent,  of  its 
alcoholic  victims,  and  but  twenty-eight  per 
cent,  of  its  non-drinkers. 

The  wide  open  policy  prevailing  at  Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin,  is  bearing  fruit  in  a  long  list 
of  crimes  and  debaucheries. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina  has 
decided  that  as  liquor  "being  regarded  as  an 
evil  and  an  enemy  to  civilization,  the  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  the  saloons  are  not  op- 
pressive." 

The  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  Railroad  is  added 
to  the  long  list  of  roads  that  forbid  their  em- 
ployes to  enter  a  saloon  under  penalty  of  dis- 
charge. 

The  iVew)  Voice  of  Fifth  Month  12th,  says  a 
million  men  operating  on  two  hundred  thousand 
miles  of  railroad,  are  pledged  to  total  absti- 
nence as  one  of  the  tests  of  service. 

The  Civic  League  Record,  of  LiverpooT,  says 
that  one-third  of  the  saloons  in  that  city  have 
been  closed  and  police  expenses  have  been  re- 
duced $40,000  annually. 

"The  Germans  spend  $750,000,000  a  year 
in  drink,  twice  the  amount  of  the  army  and 
navy  budgets,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  persons  are  brought  before  the  courts 
through  drink.     The  number  of  criminals  is 


increasing  by  ten  thousand  annually  and  the 
number  of  convicted  persons  has  increased 
from  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty-nine  in  1882  to  four  hund- 
red and  seventy-e'ght  thousand  one  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  in  1899.  In  the  insane  asylums 
intemperance  furnishes  thirty  per  cent,  of 
the  inmates  and  eighty  per  cent,  of  Germany's 
idiots  are  the  children  of  intemperate  people. 
The  loss  to  industry  through  excessive  drink- 
ing is  incalculable." — Count  Douglas  in  the 
German  Diet. 

In  the  United  States  thirty  million  people 
are  living  under  prohibition  and  multiplied 
hundreds  of  temperance  hotels  are  flourishing 
in  these  districts. 

The  last  saloon  may  not  go  this  year,  or 
next,  or  possibly  in  a  decade,  but  the  necessity 
is  before  us  of  conserving  our  energies,  of 
centralizing  our  endeavors,  of  striking  no  blow 
that  does  not  count  effectively  in  the  contest. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  proper  to  say  that 
no  one  church  or  denomination  can  solve  the 
liquor  problem  alone,  and  no  church  or  denomi- 
nation as  such  can  assume  the  functions  of 
going  into  the  Legislature,  or  the  courts,  or 
the  political  arena  to  drive  out  the  saloon.  The 
church  or  denomintion,  however,  may  properly 
and  effectively  unite  with  others  in  choosing  a 
joint  agency  to  represent  them  in  a  well- 
planned  and  wisely-directed  campaign  against 
this  organized  iniquity,  which  by  virtue  of  its 
protection  by  the  law,  has  become  the  greatest 
foe  of  the  church  in  our  day.— Anti- Saloon 
League. 

The  Lesson  of  the  B.a.ltimore  Fire. — That 
was  a  significant  occurrence  during  the  Balti- 
more fire,  when  for  a  week  the  police  compell- 
ed every  saloon  in  the  city  to  close  its  doors. 
What  greater  testimonial  could  have  been 
given  to  the  harm  of  the  saloon?  Of  all  the 
myriad  business  interests  in  that  great  metro- 
polis of  the  South,  only  the  saloon  was  sig- 
nalled out  as  an  institution  of  danger  in  those 
distressing  times.  If  the  saloon  cannot  be 
tolerated  in  times  of  calamity,  why  mar  the 
times  of  peace  and  prosperity  by  authorizing 
its  existence? 

It  is  significant  also  that  fcy  the  action  of  the 
police,  the  responsibility  of  the  public  for  the 
saloon  was  emphasized.  The  fact  is  the  peo- 
ple simply  tolerate  the  saloon  up  to  a  certain 
point  and  time,  beyond  which  everybody  de- 
mands prohibition.  Is  it  not  the  height  of 
folly  to  wait  until  the  saloon  has  done  its 
worst,  before  stamping  it  out?  Better  not 
tolerate  it  at  a\\.— Keystone  Citizen. 

The  ANTi-S.-iLOON  Le.\gue  having  been  in- 
strumental in  effecting  splendid  results  in  the 
interests  of  temperance  and  saloon  abolishment 
in  most  of  the  States  in  the  Union,  has  at  last 
entered  Pennsylvania  and  has  inaugurated  a 
vigorous  campaign  for  law  enforcement  and 
for  "local  option."  S.  Edgar  Nicholson,  form- 
erly of  Indiana  but  now  residing  at  Harris- 
burg,  and  a  member  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends,  has  been  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Pennsylvania  branch  of  the 
League.  He  has  had  long  and  extersive  ex- 
perience in  the  work  in  several  States,  and  is 
Secretary  of  the  National  Anti-Saloon  League. 
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He  thus  outlines  their  work,  inviting  the  co- 
operation of  all  who  are  willing  to  assist. 
He  says: 

"Finding  Republicans  and  Democrats  and 
party  Prohibitionists,  in  large  and  influential 
numbers,  who.  while  thinking  differently  on  a 
variety  of  governmental  questions,  think  alike 
on  the  temijerance  question,  just  as  we  find 
Presbyterians,  and  Methodists,  and  Lutherans, 
and  Baptists,  and  many  others,  who,  thinking 
differently  on  theclogical  matters,  think  alike 
on  the  temperance  problem,  we  undertake  to 
organize  all  these  varied  interests  of  all  part- 
ies and  of  all  churches,  into  one  centralized 
force,  where  according  to  League  plans,  the 
efforts  of  all,  so  far  as  there  is  unity,  may  be 
combined  in  one  mighty  movement  against  the 
saloon.  In  other  words,  the  League  has  en- 
deavored to  provide  a  basis  of  operation  from 
which  the  influence  of  every  man  and  woman 
who  is  against  the  saloon,  may  be  utilized  to 
the  very  last  limit." 

He  asserts  that  Pennsylvania  is  behind  most 
of  the  States  in  the  matter  of  temperance  re- 
form,and  that  the  liquor  interests  are  planning 
to  make  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  the 
people  to  improve  conditions.  It  is  evident, 
he  says,  that  Local  Option  will  not  become  the 
law  of  Pennsylvania  without  a  determined 
struggle.  The  problem  will  become  one  largely 
of  the  superiority  of  organization  and  msnage- 
ment,  and  whether  or  not  the  burden  of  this 
netded  legislation  is  going  to  lay  heavily  upon 
the  heart  and  conscience  of  our  Christian 
people. 

WHY   HAVE   LOCAL  OPTION? 

1.  It  embodies  the  just  principle  of  home 
rule  on  a  question  of  tremendous  importance 
to  every  community. 

2.  Under  the  Brooks  law,  the  people  have 
no  rights  whatever  that  give  them  any  author- 
ity on  the  liquor  question. 

3.  The  people  now  have  the  privilege  of 
protest,  but  after  that  has  been  made,  the 
case  passss  beyond  their  jurisdiction,  and  is 
left  solely  to  the  option  of  the  courts,  whose 
jurisdiction  even  is  curtailed  by  the  mandates 
of  the  law. 

4.  That  the  people,  by  every  right  known 
in  government,  should  be  the  final  authority 
in  determining  the  sale  of  liquor  in  their  juris- 
diction, is  a  statement  that  will  hardly  be  com- 
batted  except  by  those  whose  personal  inter- 
ests in  the  business  are  at  stake. 

5.  There  are  numerous  counties  and  com- 
munities in  the  State  where  the  overwhelming 
public  sentiment  is  against  the  saloon,  and  yet 
the  saloon  exists  in  spite  of  the  popular  pro- 
test and  against  the  public  wish,  because  there 
is  no  statute  to  give  them  relief. 

Take  the  Best  You  Can  Get. — Those  tem- 
perance people  who  unoerrate  local  option, 
where  it  is  an  advance  step,  should  note  that 
local  option  in  a  great  State,  by  adding  city  to 
city  and  county  to  county  may  become  equal 
to  State  prohibition  in  a  smaller  State.  The 
persistent  local  option  battles  in  Massachu- 
etts  cities,  notably  Cambridge,  and  Quincy, 
and  Brockton,  have  helped  prohibition  every- 
where. Town  prohibition,  county  prohibition. 
State  prohibition  by  statute.  State  constitu- 
tional prohibition,  national  prohibition,  are, 
respectively,  good,  better,  best,  and  best  of 
all.     But,  while  we  work  for  the  best  of  all, 


let  us  get  as  much  as  possible  of  the  good, 
both  because  it  is  good,  and  because  it  will 
help  us  to  get  the  best.— TV.  F.  Crafts. 


Science  and  Industry. 

Dun's  index  shows  that  at  no  time  since 
the  beginning  of  the  boom,  one  year  ex- 
cepted, has  the  cost  of  Jiving  at  this  season 
been  so  high  as  it  is  now.  The  rise  from  the 
low  point  of  1897  has  been  more  than  40  per 
cent. 

Medicinal  Value  of  Food  Products.  — 
Some  physical  culturists  claim  that  a  vege- 
tarian and  fruit  diet  produces  an  excellent 
complexion.  However  true  that  may  be  it  is 
certain  that  in  the  food  products  of  earth  and 
tree  are  many  whose  medicinal  value  cannot 
be  too  highly  estimated. 

For  instance,  spinach  and  dandelion  are 
good  for  kidney-  troubles;  celery  is  good  for 
those  suffering  from  rheumatism,  neuralgia, 
disease  of  the  nerves  and  nervous  dyspepsia; 
lettuce  and  cucumbers  cool  the  system,  and 
the  former  is  good  for  insomnia. 

To  produce  perspiration  and  relieve  the 
system  of  impurities  try  asparagus. 

Tomatoes  contain  vegetable  calomel  and  are 
good  for  liver  troubles,  and  strawberries  make 
for  a  good  complexion. 

There  is  nothing,  medicinally  speaking,  so 
useful  in  cases  of  nervous  prostration  as  the 
humble  onion.  It  is  almost  the  best  nervine 
known,  and  may  be  used  in  coughs,  colds  and 
influenza  ;  in  consumption,  scurvy,  hydropho- 
bia, gravel  and  kindred  diseases. 

White  onions  overcome  sleeplessness,  while 
red  ones  are  an  excellent  diuretic.  Eaten 
every  day,  they  soon  have  a  whitening  effect 
upon  the  complexion. 

For  malaria  and  erysipelas  nothing  is  better 
than  cranberries,  while  juice  of  blackberries 
is  useful  in  all  cases  of  diarrhea. 

Lemon  juice,  with  sugar  and  the  beaten 
white  of  egg,  may  be  used  to  relieve  hoarse- 
ness. 

Figs  are  valuable  as  a  food  to  those  suf- 
fering with  sluggish  system,  and  pie-plant  is 
excellent  for  purifying  the  blood. 


The  Bread  of  the  Ancients. — Loaves  of 
bread  thousands  of  years  old  have  recently 
furnished  an  interesting  study  to  scientists 
abroad.  Professors  Brahm  and  Buchwald  have 
analyzed  a  number  of  specimens  found  in 
Egyptian  tombs,  and  Dr.  Lindet  has  examined 
some  old  Roman  bread  dating  back  before  the 
Christian  era. 

The  Egyptian  bread  was  more  than  thirty- 
five  hundred  years  old,  but  was  still  recog- 
nized as  a  cereal  product  prepared  by  baking. 
Nay,  microscopic  inspection  showed  that  the 
starch  grains  still  retained  their  peculiar  struc- 
ture, while  dead  yeast  cells  were  plainly  dis- 
cernible. The  grain  of  which  the  bread  was 
composed  was  emmer,  which  is  related  to  our 
modern  wheat. 

These  ancient  Egyptian  loaves  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  charred  as  if  by  fire — a 
circumstance  due  to  slow  oxidation  by  the  at- 
mosphere, going  on  through  thousands  of 
years.  It  was  ascertained  by  experiment  that 
the  same  effect  could  be  produced  upon  new 
bread  by  exposing  it  for  forty-eight  hours  to 


a  temperature  of  220°  Fahrenheit.     In  eit' 
case  the  process  was  one  of  combustion. 

The  yeast  employed  in  making  the  anci- 
loaves  was  probably  of  the  same  kind  as 
Israelites  in  the  days  of  the  great  Phar; 
the  Oppressor  used,  calling  it  "leaven."  T 
was  what  is  known  nowadays  as  a  wild  yea 
its  germs  or  spores  being  afloat  everyvvb 
in  the  air.  A  bit  of  dough  was  preserved  > 
of  each  batch  prepared  for  the  ovens,  ! 
when  this  was  added  to  the  next  dough 
yeast  contained  in  it  quickly  spread  throi 
the  whole,  only  a  little  being  required 
leaven  the  whole  lump.  But  when  the  peo 
of  Israel  were  wandering  in  the  Wildern 
they  did  not  always  have  yeast  handy,  and 
were  obliged  to  eat  unleavened  bread. 

The  best  examples  of  old  Roman  bread  h;j 
been  found  at  Pompeii,  which,  it  will  be 
membered,  was  destroyed  by  an  eruption 
Vesuvius  in  the  year  79  A.  d.  Forty- 
loaves  were  dug  out  of  one  bakeshop.  Th 
specimens  markedly  resembled  those  tal 
from  the  Egyptian  tombs,  and  were  origin, 
composed  of  ground  barley. 

The  ancient  clifi'-dwellers  of  our  own  sou 
west  raised  Indian  corn  and  made  their  br 
of  it.     Once  in  a  while  a  loaf  of  it  is 
covered  in  one  of  their  deserted  houses, 
speculation  is  naturally  indulged  as   to 
degree  of  its  antiquity.     Perhaps  it  is  th 
hundred  or  five  hundred  years  old.     In  t 
extremely  dry  climate  it  has  not  decayed 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 


Map  of  Santanoni  (N.  Y.)  Quadrang 
— It  is  not  often  that  the  coloring  on  a  to 
graphic  map  made  by  the  United  States  G 
logical  Survey  of  an  eastern  area  is  restric 
to  brown  and  blue,  the  tints  used  respecti^ 
for  mountains  and  hills  and  for  lakes 
streams.  There  is  usually  a  liberal  sprinkl 
of  black  on  the  face  of  every  sheet,  to  ii 
cate  the  presence  of  houses,  roads  and  ot 
works  of  man.  But  on  the  map  of  the  Sai 
noni  quadrangle  (New  York),  recently  p 
lished  by  the  Survey,  there  are  no  cultu 
features  worth  mentioning,  and  the  black 
was  required  for  little  else  than  lettering 
topographical  features  of  the  map.  One  1 
club  house  and  two  private  houses  are 
only  evidences  of  man's  activity  that  apj 
on  the  sheet.  The  region  is  uninhabited 
cept  by  the  native  denizens  of  the  moun' 
forests  and  the  occasional  visitors  who 
to  hunt  and  trap  them. 

This  quadrangle  covers  about  220  sqi 
miles  of  the  most  picturesque  country  in 
East.  It  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  Adirond 
Mountains  and  is  inaccessible  to  the  tou 
except  from  the  South  over  the  only  wagon  i 
represented  on  the  map — a  road  about  se 
miles  long.  No  post-ofSce  is  shown  on  the  sh  ji 
as  the  nearest  one,  Tehawas,  lies  about  s 
miles  south  of  the  southern  edge  of  the  qu 
rangle.  Scenery  is  the  one  great  star  feaii 
of  this  map,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  make  I 
sheet  one  of  the  finest  ever  published  by  i 
Survey.  i 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  |l 
scenery  is  Santanoni  Peak,  which  holds  ^ 
center  of  the  topographic  stage,  and  to-iji: 
ing  4621  feet  above  the  sea  level  and  si 
hundreds  of  lofty  feet  above  the  surroump 
peaks,  contrives  to  give  its  name  to  the  wp 
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Irangle.  It  is  supported  by  an  imposing 
pany,  consisting  of  Seward  Mountain,  Sey- 
r  Mountain,  Street  Mountain,  Wallface 
ntain.  Calamity  Mountain,  Mount  Adams, 
Ampersand  Mountain,  which  are  respect- 
|r  4404,  4120,   4216,  3860,  3641,  3584, 

3365  feet  above  sea  level.  Even  the 
mon  level  of  this  exalted  region  averages 
it  1700  feet  above  the  top  of  the  ocean, 
erhaps  the  most  striking  feature    of  the 

is  the  southeast  cheek  of  Wallface  Moun- 
,  which  is  the  greatest  cliff  in  the  Adi- 
lack  region — a  perpendicular  wall  of  gran- 
rising  sheer  and  straight  1355  feet  above 
celebrated  Indian  pass  at  its  foot.     Near 

point,  in  Wallface  Ponds,  the  Hudson 
;r  proper  has  its  secluded  beginnings. 

The  Universal  Light  of  Christ. 

'  to  eat  and  to  drink  and  to  be  warm  and 
fortable  and  to  be  able  to  spend  our  days 
casting  and  merriment  were  the  only  pas- 
s  of  our  minds,  "  we  should  all  be  what 
lowest  of  us  all  are  at  this  day." 

is,  then,  a  wise  instinct,  if  nothing  high- 
vhich  has  furnished  every  nation  that  has 
rged  from  barbarism  a  maxim  almost  iden- 
1  with  the  Golden  Rule.  The  Persians,  the 
lese,  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the 
an,  and  every  people  and  every  religion 
J  some  form  of  that  precept  which  has  ex- 
ised  the  humanity  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
)le  and  which  has  served  as  a  touchstone 
a  guide  for  their  wisest  and  best.  And 
wise  the  great  sense  of  the  intelligent  peo- 
to-day  is  that  "in  every  well-regulated 
ety  there  is  at  least  a  general  coincidence 
I'een  the  path  of  duty  and  the  path  of 
,perity. 

ishonesty,  selfishness,  falseness,  sensual- 
disregard  for  the  rights  of  others  will  ul- 
itely  bring  their  own  punishment,  either 
1  the  law  and  public  opinion  or  from  then 
lence  on  the  conscience  or  the  peace  and 
•acter  of  the  individual;  and  Bishop  But- 
naintained  a  tenable  thesis  when  he  de- 
ed that  even  in  this  "bad  world  "  there 
moral  government,  and  that  the  inevitable 
lency  of  vice  is  to  lead  to  misery  and  of 
lie  to  lead  to  happiness  and  blessedness. 
1  is  the  conclusion  of  the  ages,  and  for 
le  who  are  seeking  for  some  general  rule 
auction  upon  which  this  line  of  conduct  is 
e  based,  the  rule  has  been  as  well  stated, 
laps,  as  by  any  one  else,  in  the  quaint  lan- 
ge  of  William  Penn,  the  founder  of  this 
imon  wealth: 

There  is  a  great  God  and  Power,  that 
1  made  the  world  and  alllhings  therein, 
■hom  you  and  1  and  all  people  owe  their 
g  and  well-being,  and  to  whom  you  and  1 
t  one  day  give  an  account  for  ail  that  we 
n  this  world.     This  great  God  hath  writ- 

His  law  in  our  hearts,  by  which  we  are 
;ht  and  commanded  to  love  and  help  and 
;ood  to  one  another,  and  not  to  do  harm 

mischief  unto  one  another."  —  Public 
jer. 

It  is  a  poor  investment  to  buy  a  moment's 
I  at  the  expense  of  untold  manliness." 

NE  of  the  purest  and  most  refined  pleas- 
I  in  this  world  is  that  of  doing  good.  — 
ry. 


Items  Concerning  the  Society. 

"  My  remembrance,"  says  George  Cadbury,  "  of 
most  of  those  admitted  into  our  Society  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  is  that  they  applied  for  member- 
ship not  because  they  were  believers  in  Quaker 
principles,  but  because  these  advantages  were  held 
out  to  them,  and  instead  of  being  a  source  of 
strength  to  our  church,  they  were  only  a  source  of 
weakness,  and  their  children,  though  educated  at 
our  schools,  did  not  become  Friends." 

Speaking  of  Friends'  Education  by  .schools,  God- 
frey J.  Williams,  in  the  London  Friend,  says:  "At 
present  the  standard  of  efficiency  is  everywhere 
rising,  and  each  school  is  independently  developing 
its  own  resources.  The  consequent  increase  of 
fees  is  slowly  placing  the  education  at  our  board- 
ing-schools beyond  the  means  of  many  Friends,  and 
the  numbers  have  to  be  recruited  from  outsiders. 
We  trust  that  light  may  soon  dawn  on  the  problem 
of  how  to  provide  an  education  under  Quaker  in- 
fluence suited  to  the  requirements  of  all  classes  of 
our  members." 

An  "  impartial  onlooker  "  writing  in  the  Northern 
Whig,  Ireland,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  anticipating  the  decay  of 
Quakerism  despite  "  the  obliteration  of  many  coun- 
try congregations,  and  the  steady  outflow  of  wealthy 
members  to  the  Anglican  communion."  This  loss 
he  traces  to  two  causes:  first,  to  the  national  ten- 
dency to  drift  to  urban  centres;  and  secondly,  to 
"  the  broader  and  more  liberal  view  which  Qua- 
kerism itself  inculcates — to  its  own  loss  it  must 
be  admitted."  To  its  own  loss  of  what?  We  sup- 
pose he  means  "  of  numbers."  For  true  Quakerism 
inculcates  nothing  to  the  loss  of  itself.  And  it  in- 
culcates "  the  broader  and  more  liberal  view  "  than 
what  view,  or  whose  views?  We  suppose,  than  the 
view  of  those  who  do  not  inculcate  the  immediate 
operation  of  the  universal  and  saving  light  of 
Christ  in  the  heart. 

The  Failure  of  Unfriendly  Methods  for 
Friends'  Meetings. — Some  thirty  years  ago  the 
determination  to  meet  a  popular  need  by  modifying 
out  of  existence  the  meetings  based  on  silence  took 
hold  of  certain  leading  preachers  among  Friends 
in  the  Middle  West  [of  America].  To-day  the  re- 
ligious movement  they  set  going,  which  still  bears 
our  name,  is  a  spent  force.  The  roll  of  member- 
ship even,  which  follows  the  actual  facts  at  some 
distance  of  time,  is  diminishing  year  by  year  in 
the  pastoral  Yearly  Meetings.  But  sensationalism 
that  is  unsuccessful  has  lost  its  whole  raison  d'etre, 
and  is  in  pitiable  case.  And  the  steady-going,  per- 
sistent Quakerism  it  supplanted  has  been  separated 
off,  or  is'scattered  and  discouraged,  not  able  to  act. 
We  may  be  sure  that  every  feature  in  this  object- 
lesson  would  be  repeated  in  English.  Meantime 
America  has  a  chance  of  not  forgetting  Quaker 
truth,  through  its  retention  in  Pliiladelphia  and 
Baltimore,  in  the  smaller  bodies  throughout  the 
West,  and  in  the  six  Yearly  Meetings  wliose  fore- 
fathers were  lost  to  us  in  1827. 


Said  the  Providence  Journal:  "  Tlie  gathering 
of  the  Friends  from  all  parts  of  New  England  does 
not  present  in  these  days  the  picturesque  spectacle 
that  it  once  did.  Some  still  have  pleasant  memo- 
ries of  the  quiet  companies  of  Quaker  women,  in 
their  soft  drab  gowns,  with  white  lace  or  linen  at 
the  throat.  Peacefully  they  looked  out  from  the 
depths  of  their  '  plain'  bonnets.  And  the  men,  in 
their  straight-collared  coats  and  broad-brimmed 
hats,  which  they  doffed  not  to  mortal  man  or  sa- 
cred edifice,  but  only  in  homage  to  God  or  to  suit 
their  own  convenience.  The  peculiar  dress  of  the 
sect  has  nearly  disappeared,  and  they  will  appear 
this  year  simply  as  quiet  citizens  from  rural  New 
England. 

"  The  Y'early  Meeting  was  held  continuously  in 


Newport  for  two  hundred  years  or  more  until  1876, 
the  only  exception  being  during  the  Revolution, 
when  the  British  held  Newport.  Then  they  met  at 
Smithfield,  in  northern  Rhode  Island.  Since  1876 
the  meeting  has  been  held  alternately  at  Newport 
and  at  Portland,  Me.,  until  this  year,  when  it  is 
to  be  held  at  Friends'  School  in  this  city.  At  first 
the  meetings  were  held  in  the  homes  of  prominent 
Newport  Friends.  When  Roger  Williams  rowed 
his  boat  all  the  way  to  Newport  in  order  to  argue 
certain  questions  with  George  Fox,  and  found  that 
Fox  had  left  the  city,  he  was  invited  to  meet  other 
Friends  in  Governor  Bull's  house,  which  served  as 
Friends'  meeting-house  at  that  time.  Governor 
William  Coddington  entertained  the  meeting  at  his 
1-oomy  mansion  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  till  his 
death,  in  1688.  The  present  meeting-house  was 
built  about  the  year  HOO.  The  Friends  seem  to 
have  held  the  Governor's  chair  in  Rhode  Island  for 
at  least  half  the  time  till  the  Revolution,  when 
their  prestige  was  thoroughly  broken  by  their  op- 
position to  the  war." 


Notes  in  General. 

Justice  Brewer,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  lately  characterized  the  Bible  as  the  great- 
est book  in  the  world. 

On  account  of  the  terrible  disaster  with  the 
General  Slocum  the  First-day  school  and  other  ex- 
cursions are  said  to  be  given  up  by  New  l"ork  peo- 
ple. 

John  Bancroft  Davis,  writing  as  "  An  observer 
of  the  East  of  Asia,"  states  that  only  two  denomi- 
nations have  gained  a  foothold  in  Korea;  these  are 
the  Presbyterians  and  Methodists,  between  whom 
there  is  perfect  harmony. 

Speaking  on  "  The  Coming  of  the  Light  "  C.  F. 
Dole  says:  "The  impression  everywhere  grows  of 
the  moral  order  of  the  universe.  There  is  hardly 
a  doubter  or  agnostic  who  does  not  believe  in  some 
form  in  this  majestic  moral  order." 

Joseph  Cross,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  who  is  believed 
to  be  the  oldest  living  Congregationalist  minister, 
as  he  is  the  oldest  living  graduate  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, has  recently  celebrated  his  ninety-seventh 
birthday.     He  was  ordained  seventy  years  ago. 

An  editorial  in  the  Independent  says:  "More 
crimes  are  committed  for  pleasure  than  for  all 
other  causes  combined.  Every  police  court  has 
more  than  double  duty  after  a  lioliday,  even  a  re- 
ligious one.  The  devil  does  most  of  his  business 
out  of  office  hours." 

'fhe  Christian  Register  endeavors  to  portrav  no 
selfish  heaven,  saying:  "  The  heart  of  an  honest 
Christian  grows  too  big  with  the  possible  salvation 
of  his  neighbors  to  be  willing  to  sit  down  in  a 
golden  city,  to  rejoice  forever  over  his  achieved 
personal  salvation." 

Says  the  New  Y'ork  Everting  Post:  "Let  us  not 
condemn  either  the  white  or  the  black  race  for  the 
deeds  of  its  exceptionally  fiendish  members;  and 
let  us  bear  in  mind  the  part  which  newspaper  par- 
tiality and  lack  of  due  proportion  in  the  treatment 
of  such  crimes  has  in  doing  a  practical  injustice 
to  the  colored  race." 

Joseph  Sturge's  daughter  Sophia,  of  Birmingham, 
England,  is  among  those  coming  to  attend  the  great 
Peace  Congress  in  Boston.  It  was  Joseph  Sturge 
who,  in  Boston,  in  1841,  first  proposed  an  Interna- 
tional Peace  Congress.  Sophia  Sturge  has  special 
schemes  on  her  own  part  in  behalf  of  peace  to  pre- 
sent to  the  workers  there.  Dr.  Yamei  Kin,  the 
scholarly  Chinese"woman  now  in  this  country,  will 
probably  speak  for  China. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States.— The  Democratic  National  Convention 
lately  sitting  in  St.  Louis  adopted  a  platform  of  princi- 
ples in  which  by  the  influence  as  is  said  of  William  J. 
Bryan  no  mention  was  made  of  the  views  of  the  Conven- 
tion in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  a  gold  standard. 
The  Convention  agreed  upon  the  first  ballot  -to  nominate 
Judge  Alton  B.  Parker,  of  Esopus,  Now  York,  as  the  can- 
didate of  the  Democratic  party  for  the  Presidency.  Upon 
learning  of  this  action  Judge  Parker  sent  a  message  to 
the  Convention  informing  it  of  his  adhesion  to  the  gold 
standard,  and  that  if  his  views  did  not  meet  with  the 
indorsement  of  the  Convention,  he  asked  the  withdrawal 
of  his  name.  Upon  this  the  Convention  practically 
adopted  his  views,  formally  assuring  him  that  the  gold 
standard  was  firmly  and  irrevocably  established.  The 
Convention  afterwards  nominated  Henry  G.  Davis  of  West 
Virginia  as  its  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  He  is 
eighty-one  years  old. 

Among  other  declarations  of  the  Convention  are  the 
following :  We  demand  the  extermination  of  polygamy 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  the  com- 
plete separation  of  Church  and  State  in  political  afi'airs. 
We  favor  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  the 
direct  vote  of  the  people.  We  insist  that  we  ought  to 
do  for  the  Philippines  what  we  have  already  done  for 
the  Cubans,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  make  that  promise  now, 
and  upon  suitable  guarantees  of  protection  to  citizens  of 
our  own  and  other  countries  resident  there  at  the  time 
of  our  withdrawal,  set  the  Filipino  people  upon  their 
feet,  free  and  independent  to  work  out  their  own  destiny. 

A  thorough  investigation  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
all  the  bakeries  of  this  State  has  been  ordered  by  Chief 
Inspector  John  C.  Delaney.  In  a  letter  to  all  deputies  he 
says:  "  No  more  important  duty  relating  to  public  wel- 
fare devolves  upon  this  department  than  the  inspection 
of  bakeries.  The  summer  season  is  a  time  of  special  ex- 
posure to  vermin  and  other  sources  of  uncleanness  in 
such  establishments,  and  then,  also,  the  temptation  is 
strong  to  be  disregardful  of  exercising  the  care  neces- 
sary to  keep  conditions  up  to  the  highest  standard  of 
sanitary  requirement. 

"  You  will,  therefore,  for  the  two  months  to  come  give 
bakeries  the  first  place  in  your  daily  care,  letting  less 
pressing  interests  wait.  Familiarize  yourselves  afresh 
with  the  law  governing  bakeries,  and  then,  making  that 
your  model,  do  your  very  best  to  have  every  bakery  in 
your  respective  districts  come  up  to  the  requirements. 
Any  orders  you  may  find  it  necessary  to  issue  should  be 
complied  with  immediately.  If  necessary,  compel  com- 
pliance by  prosecution." 

The  Populist  National  Convention,  lately  meeting  in 
Springfield,  III.,  nominated  Thomas  E.  Watson,  of  Georgia, 
for  President,  and  Thomas  P.  Tribbles,  of  Nebraska,  for 
Vice-President.  Its  platform  advocates  eight  hours  as  a 
day's  labor,  the  ownership  by  the  Government  of  rail 
roads  and  a  general  system  of  telegraphs  and  telephones. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  gives  the  number  of  casualties 
thus  far  resulting  from  accidents  occurring  during  the 
celebration  of  the  "Fourth"  in  the  United  States  as  52 
killed  and  3049  injured.  It  says  :  The  death  roll  this 
year  is  one  less  than  that  of  190.3,  but  the  number  in- 
jured is  616  smaller.  The  fire  loss  was  $80,000  less  than 
that  of  last  year. 

At  Jackson,  Mich.,  on  the  6th  instant,  5,000  persons 
assembled  in  Loomis  Park  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  the  Republican  party  in  that 
city.  It  was  there  on  that  date  that  the  first  State  Con- 
vention, acting  under  the  name  of  "Republican,"  was  held. 

A  despatch  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  of  the  6th  says  : 
Four  Filipino  students,  who  applied  for  admission  to  the 
Dupont  Manual  Training  High  School,  have  been  informed 
by  the  School  Board  that  their  color  debars  them  from 
the  privileges  of  the  public  schools.  The  word  "col- 
ored "  in  the  law  relating  to  the  separation  of  races  in 
the  school  is  held  to  apply  to  all  except  white  children 
— negroes,  Indians  and  those  of  the  brown  races. 

A  case  of  lockjaw  occurring  near  Media,  Pa.,  has 
lately  been  successfully  treated  and  is  regarded  as  a 
remarkable  cure.  Besides  the  regular  treatment  the 
doctor  injected  her  with  tetanus  antitoxin  lymph  four 
times  a  day.  The  patient  was  wrapped  in  blankets  and 
newspapers,  as  it  was  imperative  that  no  air  reach  her. 

A  despatch  of  the  4th  instant  from  Salt  Lake  City 
says:  "Four  tons  of  grasshoppers  have  been  destroyed 
within  the  last  few  days  by  farmers  in  Central  Utah, 
especially  in  San  Pete  county.  The  pests  have  grown 
to  be  such  a  nuisance  in  recent  years  that  the  last  ttate 
Legislature  offered  a  bounty  of  1  cent  a  pound.  The 
County  Clerk  of  San  Pete  county  has  during  the  past 
week  paid  bounties  on  more  than  7,000  pounds  of  grass- 
hoppers captured  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  of 
Ephraim,  alone. 


The  Rosebud  Indian  Reservation  in  South  Dakota  has 
lately  been  thrown  open  for  settlement.  More  than  ten 
thousand  persons  had  arrived  in  its  vicinity  on  the  5th 
instant,  when  applications  for  lots  of  160  acres  for 
homesteads  were  received  at  the  registry  ofiice  in  Bone- 
steel,  S.  D. 

The  oil  producing  district  near  Beanmont,  Texas,  has 
apparently  become  nearly  exhausted.  The  entire  output 
of  the  Texas  oil  fields  is  said  to  he  now  less  than  one 
day's  yield  of  one  large  producing  well  in  1901. 

A  bulletin  has  recently  been  published  at  Washington 
respecting  the  Philippines,  which  gives  the  aggregate 
population  of  these  Islands  as  7,635,426,  in  which  the 
people  are  classed  as  "  civilized  "  and  "  wild"  in  the  pro- 
portions of  6,937,686  and  647,740  respectively.  The 
land  area  of  the  islands  is  estimated  at  115,026  square 
miles,  or  73,616,640  acres,  of  which  40,000,000  acres  are 
in  forest,  worth  $2,000,000,000  and  21,000,000  are  pub- 
lic lands  available  for  agriculture. 

Foreign. — It  is  stated  that  the  Japanese  forces  have 
surrounded  Port  Arthur  on  the  land  side,  and  that  they 
have  occupied  all  the  commanding  hills,  including  Wold 
Mountain,  within  a  radius  of  seven  miles  of  the  fortifica- 
tions. Heavy  fighting  for  six  days  is  reported  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Port  Arthur. 

A  despatch  from  Berlin  mentions  that  Prince  Ukhtom- 
sky  in  a  recent  interview  stated  that  "Discontent  in 
Russia  has  become  acute.  The  prisons  are  being  filled 
with  people  of  intellectual  note,  while  increasing  numbers 
are  being  banished  or  deported  to  Siberia." 

At  the  same  time  Prince  Ukhtomsky  is  convinced  that 
there  will  be  no  revolution,  at  least  none  in  which  the 
educated  classes  will  participate,  since  these  classes  are 
well  aware  of  the  hopelessness  of  contending  against  the 
army  and  police. 

An  imperial  ukase  has  been  issued  in  Russia  calling 
for  447,000  recruits  for  the  army.  This,  on  account  of 
the  present  war,  is  said  to  be  double  the  usual  number 
called  for. 

Recent  despatches  from  Gyantse  state  that  the  British 
expedition  under  Col.  Younghusband  has  been  engaged 
in  scaling  the  walls  of  fortifications  in  that  city,  followed 
by  house-to-honse  fighting,  meeting  with  stubborn  oppo- 
sition. Recent  inquiries  by  the  State  Department  at 
Washington  of  the  British  Government  in  reference  to 
this  expedition  against  the  Tibetans  has  developed  the 
fact  as  stated  in  a  despatch  of  the  7th  inst.  from  Wash- 
ington, that  "  the  British  home  government  was  lukewarm 
if  not  absolutely  indifl^erent  in  the  matter  of  sending 
Colonel  Younghusband's  expedition  toward  Lassa. 

"  Indeed,  it  is  said  here.  Colonel  Younghusband  was 
allowed  to  go  forward  only  to  save  the  pride  of  Viceroy 
Curzon.  The  latter  fancied  that  he  had  not  been  treated 
with  proper  consideration  by  the  half-wild  Tibetans,  and 
failing  to  secure  what  he  deemed  due  official  recognition 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Indian  Government  sent  by 
him  into  Tibet  he  appeased  to  the  home  government  for 
an  armed  escort  to  secure  proper  treatment  for  his  en- 
voys, and  the  home  government  reluctantly  assented. 

"  The  British  Government  already  has  indicated  its  will- 
ingness to  withdraw  this  punitive  expedition  as  soon  as 
it  can  obtain  from  the  Tibetans  promises  of  yielding  the 
points  which  were  at  issue  between  India  and  Tibet  be- 
fore the  expedition  crossed  the  border  of  the  latter 
country.  These  are  pledges  of  freedom  of  trade  between 
the  two  countries  and  official  recognition  of  the  right  of 
the  British  Government's  representative  to  exercise  his 
functions  in  Tibet." 

It  is  said  that  Englishmen  view  with  distrust  and  dis- 
content a  policy  in  regard  to  Tibet  which  is  liable  to  add 
materially  to  the  responsibilities  and  burdens  of  the 
Government. 

The  best  timekeeper  in  the  world  is  said  to  be  the 
electric  clock  in  the  basement  of  the  Berlin  Observatory, 
which  was  installed  by  Professor  Foerster  in  1865.  It  is 
enclosed  in  an  air-tight  glass  cylinder,  and  has  frequently 
run  for  periods  of  two  or  three  months  with  an  average 
daily  deviation  of  only  fifteen  one-thousandths  of  a 
second. 

An  arbitration  treaty  between  France,  Sweden  and 
Norway  has  been  signed. 

A  despatch  from  London  of  the  8th  says:  Important 
discoveries  in  connection  with  cancer  were  announced  to- 
day, when  the  Prince  of  Wales  presided  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  Cancer  Re- 
search Fund.  Distinguished  experts  briefly  summed  up 
their  year's  work  as  follows: 

Civilization  is  not  the  cause  of  cancer,  which  prevades 
animal  as  well  as  human  life  and  attacks  all  its  subjects 
at  relatively  the  same  age  and  periods. 

It  is  not  an  infectious  disease  and  is  not  transmissible 
from  one  species  to  another.  A  cancer  cell  can  re- 
acquire power  of  self-propagation. 

Cancer  is  not  caused  by  a  parasite. 


The  malady  is  not  on  the  increase.  Radium  has  I 
found  to  exercise  no  curative  effect. 

A  serum  has  been  discovered  from  which  good  res 
are  hoped. 
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NOTICES. 

Wanted. — A  Friend  to  teach  two  children  and  a 
I  household  duties. 

Address  "  R," 

Office  of  The  Fkibn 


A  Friend  in  delicate  health,  residing  in  central 
York,  desires  to  engage  a  man  ana  wife  to  care  for 
house,  garden  and  grounds.     Friends  preferred. 
Address  W.  W., 

Office  of  "  The  Frisni 


Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  St.,  PI  I 

During  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Months  the  Librar}  I 
be  open  on  Fifth-days  from  9  A.  M.  to  1  p.  M. 


The  Friends'  City  Home  can  accommodate  a^ 
young  men,  who  may  propose  to  spend  the  summe 
in  the   city.     Address  Mary  T.  Wildman,  1623  Sut(( 
Street. 


Friends'  Select  School. — Friends  who  d( 
enter  children  for  the  school  year  beginning  next  1^  I 
Month  will  kindly  communicate  their  wishes  to  the   p 
now,  so  that  places  may  be  reserved  for  them. 
J.  Henry  Bartlett, 

140  N.  16th  St.,  Phi 


■WesttoTwn  Boarding  School. — A  stated  me 
of  the  Committee  on  Admissions  will  be  held  in  the 
mittee  Room,  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  on  Sev  W 
day,  the  23rd  inst.,  at  10  A.  M. 

John  W.  Biddle,  Cle\ 
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The  Pedigree  of  Quakerism. 
A^ithout  present  access  to  Buell's  "unsym- 
hetic  "  biography  of  William  Penn,  we  find 
lugh  of  it  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Literary 
test  to  engage  cursory  attention  for  the 
isent.  Others  are  said  to  have  handled  with 
lity  the  unbalanced  book  itself,  but  we  here 
icern  ourselves  with  the  periodical's  presen- 
ion,  as  sowing  much  more  broadcast  those 
lersions  of  the  book  which  libel  Fox  and 
ends  the  worst,  but  without  the  show  of 
rness  which  that  journal  usually  exhibits  by 
;ompanying  charges  with  counter  presenta- 
as. 

[he  biographer  traces  the  origin  of  the  sect 
John  Saltmarsh,  who  was  born  in  Yorkshire 
1596;  whose  book,  "Sparkles  of  Glory," 
s  much  talked  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
irs  ago.  "John  Saltmarsh  wrote  volumes 
transcendental  poetry  in  mystic  prose."  Of 
doctrine  Augustus  C.  Buell  writes: 
[t  amounts  to  a  protest  against  all  formal- 
1,  regularity,  and  discipline  in  religious  or- 
nization;  against  canons,  observances,  lit- 
ies,  set  modes  of  worship,  and  ordained 
:lesiastical  f  unctionsof  all  kinds  whatsoever. 
the  other  hand  it  amounts  to  a  declaration 
it  the  human  conscience  which  "grows  up 
th  God"  is  a  supreme  law  unto  itself  and  un- 
its own  being.  ...  It  means  that  in 
"pure,  spiritual,  comprehensive"  religion 
3  conscience  of  the  individual  sanctified  by 
3  "inner  light  must  be  the  measure  of  sanctity 
d  the  guide  to  holiness.''  The  postulate  of 
this  is,  that  organized  churches  under  any 
d  all  forms  of  administration,  may  become 
=iolate  houses  or  temples  whose  veils  are 
it  or  "suns  whose  light  is  darkened,"  where- 
er  "God  has  gone  out  and  hath  left  such  an 
ministration." 

It  remains  only  to  add  that  the  sole  judge 
to  whether  "God  is  gone  out  and  hath  left 
ch  an  administration, "  etc.,is  the  conscience 
the  individual  sanctified  by  the  "inner  light." 
id  the  individual  is  also  endowed  with  judg- 
mt  from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal  as  to 


the  presence  of  the  inner  light  in  his  own  con- 
science, and  also  as  to  its  quality,  degree,  and 
intensity. 

Such,"  reads  the  Digest,  "was  the  doctrine 
that  formed  the  basis  of  the  sect  known  as  the 
Society  of  Friends.'  Saltmarsh  contributed 
nothing  but  the  doctrine;  the  foundation  of 
the  sect  was  the  work  of  George  Fox,  a  man 

se  contrast  with  the  other  is  thus  set  forth 
by  the  author  of  the  volume  under  consider- 
ation." 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  authentic 
records.  Pox  began  to  preach  in  1647,  the 
same  year  in  which  Saltmarsh  was  dying. 
Whether  the  first  expounder  of  the  doctrine 
would  have  approved  the  apostle's  practical 
application  of  it  must  forever  remain  an  un 

werei  question,  because  mania  and  death 
deprived  him  of  the  opportunity  to  investigate 
or  even  observe  the  work  of  Fox.  The  two 
men  were  antipodal  in  fiber,  traits,  and  ante- 
cedents. One  was  a  classical  scholar  of  ex- 
quisite learning;  the  other  a  "village  yokel," 
as  his  contemporaries  called  him  One  was  a 
recluse,  a  dreamer,  a  poet;  the  other  a  hust- 
ling stalwart  zealot  a  giant  in  bodily  strength, 
oral  fortitude,  and  mental  audacity.  One 
was  a  subtle-brained  mystic  of  the  cloister;  the 
other  a  huge  muscled,  strong  voiced  preacher 
of  the  open  air,  the  fields,  the  highways. 

The  summarizer  adds:  "As  a  promulgator 
of  the  teachings  of  Saltmarsh,  Fox  avowed 
in  the  broadest  sense  and  most  sweeping  scope 
the  doctrine  of  supremacy,  even  absolution,  of 
the  individual  conscience  sanctified  by  the  'in- 
ner light.'  He  held  that  every  man  might 
have  a  revelation  of  his  own  that  there  might 
be  as  many  manifestations  of  God  in  the  con- 
science as  therj  were  converts.  .  .  .  Fox 
however  possessing  a  strong  sense  of  the  prac- 
tical, formulated  what  might  be  called  the  'can- 
ons of  his  church.'  Canons  of  which  'some 
were  sound  and  salutary  in  law  and  morals, 
some  were  visionary  and  chimerical  while 
others  were  frivolous  and  whimsical.'  " 

We  cannot  challenge  all  the  above  turns  and 
terms  of  expression  whether  of  Saltmarsh  or 
Buell,  which  may  seem  inadequate  or  unjust; 
but  each  Friend  will  know  how  to  estimate 
them  as  he  reads.  There  remains  quoted  a 
series  of  slurs*  on  the  views  of  Fox  and  the 
Friends,  which  defeat  themselves  and  indicate 
the  writer's  disqualification,  for  pronouncing 
judgment  on  things  wh'ch  are  to  be  spiritually 
discerned.  The  animus  shown,  like  Macauley's. 
makes  as  a  sealed  book  to  him  the  true  in- 
wardness of  Fox,  Penn,  or  a  Friend.  But 
what  has  its  order  in  time,— what  has  priority 

*The  nature  of  these  will  be  seen  in  Allen  C.  Thomas's 
article  which  has  appeared  on  page  412,  number  52,  vol. 
Ixxvii,  since  the  above  was  written.— Ed. 


or  posteriority,  historical  succession  or  apos- 
tolic, to  do  with  the  truth  of  a  truth,  to  make 
it  or  unmake  it.  Time,  earlier  or  later,  is 
not  authority  of  truth.  Let  Saltmarsh's  and 
several  others'  glimpses  of  the  light  stand  for 
what  they  are  worth,— is  it  any  discredit  to 
Quakerism  if  proved  that  it  was  not  original 
with  George  Fox''  Neither  he  nor  we  would 
refer  it  to  any  otheroriginal  than  Christ  by  his 
Spirit.  It  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  our  con- 
fidence in  Fox's  doctrine  to  find  it  traceable  to 
him  and  no  farther;  or  not  to  have  originating 
force, freshly  and  independently, in  many  hearts 
both  before  Fox  and  since.  Letters  from  some 
of  our  own  correspondents  show  its  independent 
opening  in  them  in  solitary  places,  without 
having  heard  of  Fox  or  the  Friends.  We  could 
wish  the  biographer,  instead  of  finding  one, — 
Saltmarsh  or  any  other, — who  had  anticipated 
Fox  in  the  same  view  of  truth,  had  referred 
us  to  sixtv.  The  basic  truth  of  his  principles 
being  at  the  same  time  Life  must  be  expected 
to  crop  out  here  and  there  throughout  Chris- 
tian history.  Even  though  societies  called 
Friends  might  move  or  sit  to  suppress  it,  it 
will  not  down.  The  larger  the  cloud  of  inde- 
pendent witnesses  of  the  inspeaking  Word,  the 
greater  the  confirmation  to  us  of  its  truth. 
.  William  Penn,  whose  biographer  the  accom- 
plished writer  undertakes  to  be,  claimed  the 
doctrine  of  Friends  as  no  first  discovery  of  Fox 
or  of  his  time,  but  as  "  Primitive  Christianity 
Revived.  We  accept  all  the  historian's  help 
in  tracing  the  beginnings  of  Quakerism  as  much 
farther  back  than   Fox  as  he   can   get  them. 

They  date  not  from  Fox,  but  from  where 
John  in  his  first  chapter  puts  the  date,  namely 
"In  the  Beginning  was  the  Word."  The  same 
was  the  beginning  which  Fox  emphatically 
claimed  for  the  manifestation  of  the  Word  in 
whose    living    openings    his    faith  consisted. 

The  value  of  Fox  consists  in  his  teaching  us  to 
receive  the  word  of  faith  from  its  Author  and 
Finisher,  his  pointing  all  men  to  Christ  as 
"the  Word  nigh  thee,  in  thy  heart  and  in  thy 
mouth."  Rom.  x:  6-8.  If  it  came  to  Saltmarsh, 
Tauler,  or  Francis  of  Assisi,  it  came  from  the 
same  Source.  When  water  comes  from  the 
skies,  there  is  no  need  of  piping  it  to  Fox  from 
Saltmarsh  as  its  source.  There  is  small  prob- 
ability of  the  "village  yokel"  of  twenty- four 
years  ever  having  read  productions  of  this 
"classical  scholar  of  exquisite   learning."     It 
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is  said  that  the  Bible  was  his  one  book,  his  con- 
stant companion,  with  whose  language  from 
beginning  to  end  his  memory  was  saturated. 

In  the  first  eighteen  verses  of  John's  gospel 
is  shown  the  genesis  of  Quakerism  from  "the 
beginning,"  of  which  Fox  was  a  prominent  one 
in  the  long  line  of  repeaters,  and  a  herald  to 
generations  following.  Many  Protestants  in 
heart  and  faith  went  before  Luther  also,  but 
that  does  not  weaken  Luther's  foundation. 
It  helps  to  confirm  it. 

Neither  of  these  two  instruments  might  in 
another  age  have  been  heard, — at  least  with 
the  same  avidity.  The  time  when  any  mes- 
sages seem  least  to  be  idle  tales,  is  when  they 
are  closest  to  the  present  hunger  of  men's 
hearts.  In  the  fulness  of  the  times  they  stand 
in  their  spiritual  (which  is  their  apostolic)  suc- 
cession for  the  message  due  to  their  age; 
Equally  due  is  the  message  of  Quakerism  to 
the  present  age,  whether  coming  in  other  ton- 
gues or  ours.  But  by  repetition  and  by  world- 
liness  men's  ears  are  grown  callous  to  what 
was  good  news  in  days  that  tried  men's  souls; 
and  Quakerism  may  be  awaiting  a  re-state- 
ment in  fresh  terms  of  the  living  Spirit. 
Ever  new  is  the  wine  of  the  Spirit,  but 
every  new  bottle  will  not  hold  it  merely  be- 
cause new;  but  only  such  as  are  of  its  own 
shaping,  its  own  expression,  its  own  adapta- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  times.  "There  is 
one,  even  Christ  Jesus  who  can  speak  to  thy 
condition,"  whether  this  be  said  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  times,  or  of  a  man  only.  On  the 
rock  of  this  revelation,  which  will  include  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  conviction  for  sin,  and  the 
light  of  forgiveness  through  Christ, — Fox's 
whole  system  was  built.  It  remains  to  be  the 
foundation  of  al!  that  can  specifically  be  called 
Quakerism  to-day. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For   "The  Friend." 

Atmospheres. 

The  name  of  atmosphere  is  applied  generally 
to  the  air  we  breathe,  to  the  ether,  that  en- 
circles our  planet.  In  motion  it  is  felt  as  a 
breeze,  or  wind.  It  furnishes  the  oxygen  that 
fills  the  lungs  and  gives  power  to  the  blood, — 
and  Genesis  ix;  4th  says:  "the  life  thereof, 
which  is  the  blood." 

The  vibrations  of  this  atmosphere  striking 
the  drum  of  the  ear  send  a  sensation  to  the 
brain  that  we  call  sound  language,  how  varied 
the  volume  and  tone,  concords  and  discord! 
This  unseen  envelope  sustains  the  watery  ex- 
halations of  the  earth,  returning  them  in  gen- 
tle dews  and  fruitful  showers.  The  fleecy 
clouds,  —how  beautifully  they  float  across  the 
azure  sky!  How  attractive  the  auroral  hues, 
or  the  apocalyptic  splendours  of  cloud  and  ray 
at  sunset! 

The  subtle  and  all-pervasive  characteristics 
of  a  race  or  people  envelop  them  as  an  atmos- 
phere. So  we  differentiate  the  Monuol,  or 
the  Aryan;  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  the  Celt;  the 


Negro,  or  the  Indian;  the  Chinaman,  or  the 
Arab.  Each  city  has  an  atmosphere.  He  who 
breathes  it  is  imperceptibly  influenced  and 
often  dominated  by  it.  Some  can  rise  above 
and  become  lights,  purifiers;  a  city  within  a 
city  that  cannot  be  hid. 

A  crowd  or  audience  develops  a  moral  at- 
mosphere charged  with  a  magnetic  force  that 
develops  the  nucleus  of  an  enthusiastic  party 
or  sect;  or  it  may  degenerate  into  a  mob  that 
has  a  will  independent  of  individual  character 
as  a  quiet  aggregate;  as  diff'erent  as  a  free 
sailing  breeze  from  a  cyclone.  Influences  of 
this  subtle,  pervasive,  penetrative  nature 
create  the  felt  atmosphere  of  churches, senate 
chambers,  court  rooms  and  private  huuses. 

Each  individual  has  a  subtle  atmosphere  of 
his  own,  more  or  less  highly  charged;  gay  or 
sad,  his  weather  aft'ects  the  group  he  ap- 
proaches. No  man  liveth,  or  can  live  to  him- 
self alone.  We  speak  of  the  powerful  preach- 
ing of  example.  Do  we  realize  that  we  carry 
about  all  the  time  an  atmosphere  more  or  less 
hypnotic? 

What  a  power  a  righteous,  pure  minded 
woman  constantly  exerts!  Her  presence  is  a 
tonic,  an  uplift. 

Then,  the  atmosphere  of  a  Christian  home, 
what  a  leavening  power!  Csecilius,  a  Cartha- 
ginian Christian,  became  greatly  interested  in 
the  conversion  of  a  friend,  a  cultured,  worldly 
young  patrician.  The  Roman  was  a  fatalist 
in  that  he  did  not  believe  in  a  Power  that  could 
free  him  from  the  mastery  of  his  passions. 
Introduced  into  the  home  and  the  every  day 
life  of  the  Christian  family  of  Csecilius,  he  saw 
that  which  convinced  him  of  his  mistake, — he 
was  converted.  Augustine  speaks  of  this  Cy- 
prian as  a  great  Christian  light.  What  an  at- 
mosphere, Stephen  Grellet  and  his  family 
evolved.  It  was  powerful,  felt  by  some  to  be 
too  highly  charged  for  those  of  less  spiritual 
life.  Again  can  we  rise  to  an  appreciation  of 
the  spiritual  atmosphere  of  Swarthmore  Hall, 
especially  during  the  two  years  that  George 
Pox  more  continuously  made  it  his  home?  Re- 
call the  noble  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  Marga- 
ret Fell.  Three  gracious  daughters  with  their 
Quaker  husbands  were  additions  to  the  high 
converse  and  flow  of  soul.  Heaven  anticipated. 
H. 

Her  Mission. — Some  one  overheard  two 
neighbors  talking  about  "Aunt  Susan"  and 
silently  prayed  that  a  eulogy  somewhat  similar 
might  be  said  for  her  when  life's  last  day 
should  have  passed.  This  is  what  she  heard: 
"I  don't  know  that  Aunt  Susan  ever  did  very 
much,  but  she  was  awful  good  to  the  children. 
She  never  could  see  a  little  one  crying  with- 
out stopping  to  comfort  it.  Many  a  time  she's 
come  into  my  house  when  the  children  were  at 
sixes  and  sevens,  and  me  cross  with  their  fret- 
ting; and  in  a  few  minutes  she  would  have 
them  all  peaceable  as  angels.  And  I'd  be 
ashamed  of  myself  to  think  I  hadn't  the  time 
to  do  it,  instead  of  scolding  at  them.  Some- 
how folks  that  saw  much  of  Aunt  Susan 
couldn't  bear  to  be  harsh  to  the  young  ones. 
— Selected. 


Let  us  serve  God  in  the  sunshine  while  He 
makes  the  sun  shine.  We  shall  then  serve 
Him  all  the  better  in  the  dark  when  He  sends 
his  darkness. —Fafier. 


Divine  Illumination. 

Some  men  think  that  religion  is  nothing  I 
feeling,  and  that  all  light  comes  from  scieni 
We  believe  in  and  advocate  the  study 
science.  The  mind  is  greatly  enlarged  a 
improved  by  science.  Science  has  done  w( 
ders  for  the  world.  But  they  are  mistak 
who  imagine  that  religion  hampers  the  int 
lect.  God  is  light.  The  more  of  God  one  1 
in  his  soul  the  more  light  he  has.  The  Spi 
of  God  touches,  awakens,  quickens,  and  t 
lightens  the  intellectual  faculties.  The  gen:! 
of  many  great  men  has  been  awakened,  not 
science,  but  by  religion. 

What  was  it  that  awakened  the  genius 
John  Bunyan  and  made  him  great?  Wl 
prepared  him  to  produce  one  of  the  most  f; 
cinating  and  powerful  books  in  human  li| 
guage?  It  was  not  science,  but  religion.  Wli 
was  it  that  awakened  the  genius  of  Saul 
Tarsus?  What  illuminated  the  mind  of  Ise! 
Watts,  of  Charles  Wesley,  of  John  Miltc 
It  was  not  science,  but  the  Spirit  of  Gi 
Some  of  the  chief  builders  of  nations  ov 
their  illumination  to  religion.  It  was  the  Spi 
of  God  that  took  them  up  out  of  obscurity  z 
ignorance  and  stimulated  them  to  great  thin: 

When  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  enters  into  1 
heart  of  a  man  and  takes  full  possession  he 
made  to  see  that  the  Almighty  has  endov 
him  with  wonderful  powers  for  some  no 
use.  When  one  is  truly  born  of  God  he  beg 
to  think  and  study,  his  faculties  begin  to 
fold,  and  he  begins  to  use  them  in  the  serv 
of  God  and  humanity.  In  almost  every  gr 
revival  of  religion  some  great  soul  is  brouj 
up  out  of  obscurity  and  darkness  and  tun 
into  the  way  of  service  and  light.  Gn 
ministers,  great  teachers,  and  great  autb 
have  received  their  first  impulse  toward  gr 
things  from  the  touch  of  the  Holy  Ghc 
Jesus  was  the  light  of  the  world,  and  throi 
contact  with  Him  men  become  lights  in 
midst  of  a  perverse  generation.  Many  brij 
lights  have  risen  on  the  darkness  of  this  woi 
but  the  brightest  of  all  have  been  those  wh 
were  kindled  by  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Je, 
Christ  and  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God. 


Helpixg  and  Telling. — "I  know  she  \ 
do  anything  in  the  world  for  me,"  said  a  1; 
who  was  enduring  some  weeks  of  invalidis 
speaking  of  a  helpful  friend.    "  She  will  all 
me  to  lack  for  no  care  or  attention,  and 
will  do  it  all  willingly,  too,  for  she  has 
kindest  of  hearts,  but  at  the  same  time  I  si 
know  that  she  is  telling  her  family  and 
acquaintances  how  tired  she  is,  how  hard 
illness  makes  her  work,  and    what  inconv 
ience  it  causes  her.     It  will  all  be  true:|t 
does  cost  labor  and  trouble,  but" — witl|J 
nervous  little  laugh  that  was  near  to  tefi 
—  "I'd  be  so  glad  if  she  would  only  do  1 1 
as  much  and  say  nothing  about  it." 

It  was  not  ingratitude,  nor  was  it  wholly  i 
invalid's  sensitiveness  that  prompted  the  woi  ( 
It  was  rather  plain  that  love  was  not  suffici  i 
reward  for  love's  service  without  the  ac  ;■ 
tional  compensation  of  admiration  and  m- 
pathy  from  others.  Boasting  of  our  charilM 
we  all  condemn,  but  boasting— perhaps  it  tai! 
the  form  of  half  complaining — of  the  servi[s 
which  kindness  or  relationship  compels,  i|8 
more  insidious  habit.  I 
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For  "  The  Fkiend." 

I  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting. 

(Coutlnued  from  page  3.) 

i  few  Friends  were  named  to  have  an  inter- 
w  with  Little  Turtle  and  one  or  more  of  the 
andot  chiefs  who  were  then  in  the  city, 
s  was  done,  and  at  the  next  meeting  report 
I  made  that  they  had  an  agreeable  oppor- 
ity  with  Crane,  a  chief  of  the  VVyandots, 
wife  and  Shawarattee,  a  warrior,  and  also 
b  Little  Turtle,  at  the  Foirth  Street  meet- 
house,  in  company  with  many  other  Friends, 
ch  was  attended  with  considerable  satis- 
tion. 

iittlfi  Turtle  was  a  principal  chief  of  the 
mi  and  associated  Indians  in  the  war  which 
ed  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville  in   1795, 

was  considered  as  one  of  the  most  sagac- 
!  and  farseeing  men  of  his  tribe. 
,ittle  Turtle  accompanied  by  several  Indians 
the  Miami  and  Pottawattomie  tribes  was 
in  in  Philadelphia  a  few  years  afterwards, 
ti  whom  a  satisfactory  conference  was  had 
h  such  of  the  committee  as  resided  in  the 
f,  and  as  the  minutes  of  First  Month  I4lh, 
'2,state  "a  present  was  made  them  of  sundry 
cles  amounting  to  fourteen  pounds,  fifteen 
lings  and  four  pence."  During  this  year 
was  also  in  Baltimore,  where  he  had  a  con- 
jnce  with  Friends  there, 
le  was  the  bearer  of  a  request  in  1798  from 
own  people,  and  from  the  Delawares  -and 
er  Indian  nations  residing  northwest  of  the 
o,that  some  of  the  young  men  belonging  to 

Society  of  Friends,  should  settle  among 
m,  to  give  them  instruction  in  farming, 
'he  strong  desire  expressed  by  the  Com- 
tee  to  discourage  the  use  of  intoxicating 
iks,  in  their  reply  was  no  doubt  entirely  in 
ordance  with  the  feelings  of  Little  Turtle, 
3  in  an  interview  with  President  Adams  peti- 
led  him  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  rum  to  his 
ion,  because,  as  he  said,  President  Adams 
I  lost  three  thousand  of  his  Indian  children 
)ne  year  by  it. 

'revious  to  leaving  the  city,  the  following 
iress  was  prepared  to  be  delivered  to  Little 
•tie,  together  with  some  useful  articles  as 
resent.  Although  this  letter  is  of  consider- 
e  length,  yet  the  sentiments  it  contains  and 

explanation  it  affords  of  the  views  of  the 
nmittee  at  this  time,  seem  to  warrant  its 
srtion  as  a  whole. 

'The  Representatives  of  Friends,  commonly 
led  Quakers,  of  Pennsylvania,New  Jersey  and 

State  of  Delaware.  To  our  brothers  the 
imis  and  other  Indian  Nations  united  with 
im. 

'  Brothers.  — In  a  communication  to  you  about 
rty-three  months  ago  by  the  hands  of  the 
8  General  Wayne,  you  were  informed  of  the 

we  felt  on  account  of  a  stop  being  put  to 
I  shedding  of  blood,  and  of  our  desire  that 
I  great  overruling  Spirit  of  peace  and  love 
^ht  so  influence  and  direct  your  councils, 
it  the  sound  of  war  might  not  any  more  be 
ird  in  your  land;  which  desire  we  still  feel, 
i  wish  it  may  be  happily  felt  among  you. 
'Brothers.  —  We  were  pleased  to  meet  with 
■  brother,  the  Little  Turtle,  one  of  your 
jat  men,  now  in  this  city;  for  we  are  always 
id  of  opportunity  lo  talk  with  the  wise  and 
)er  men  among  our  Indian  brothers,  who  we 
itinue  to  love,  bearing  in  mind  the  friendship 


which  existed  between  your  grandfathers  and 
ours,  who  lived  in  peace  and  harmony,  keeping 
clean  and  bright  the  chain  of  friendship  by 
acts  of  kindness  towards  each  other,  which 
chain  has  never  been  tarnished  between  us, 
though  it  is  now  more  than  an  hundred  years 
since  our  grandfathers  came  with  our  and  your 
brother  Onas  over  the  great  waters  to  settle 
in  this  land  of  Pennsylvania, then  ii  wilderness, 
— and  while  our  forefathers  had  the  chief  di- 
rection of  public  affairs,  there  was  no  war  be- 
tween white  men  and  red  men  in  Pennsylvania. 

"Brothers. — Since  those  times  of  peace  and 
brotherly  kindness,  the  paths  between  the 
white  people  and  the  red  people  have  been 
stained  with  blood,  with  which  our  hearts  have 
often  been  much  grieved;  for  your  brothers, 
the  friends  of  all  men,  called  Quakers,  still 
hold  the  same  peaceable  principles  as  their 
grandfathers  and  your  brother  Onas  did,  and 
since  the  governing  powers  which  have  taken 
place  in  America  seem  to  believe  that  national 
safety  cannot  be  maintained  without  war,  we 
can  have  no  hand  in  government  further  than 
to  use  our  best  endeavors  to  persuade  our 
great  men  to  do  justice  and  maintain  peace 
with  our  Indian  brothers  and  all  men;  which 
we  often  do,  and  we  hope  such  a  disposition 
now  has  place  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  our 
great  men  of  the  United  States. 

"  Brothers. — We  know  that  the  power  of  the 
bad  spirit  in  the  minds  of  men  is  the  cause  of 
wars  and  fightings,  and  we  believe  you  must 
know  this  also,  for  the  Good  Spirit  in  your 
heart,  if  ye  will  mind  it,  teaches  you  as  well 
as  us,  that  without  peace  and  love,  men  can- 
not be  happy,  and  that  misery  is  the  certain 
fruit  of  hatred,  revenge  and  cruelty.  The  b;id 
spirit  has  many  ways  to  seduce  men  to  their 
own  hurt  and  the  hurt  of  their  neighbors;  and 
the  use  of  strong  drink  is  one  of  those  ways; 
by  this  not  only  the  red  people,  but  many 
among  the  white  people  also  are  so  blinded  in 
their  understanding  as  to  become  desperately 
wicked,  coveting  their  neighbors'  goods  and 
even  thirsting  for  blood.  We  have  long  had 
to  lament  the  miseries  this  great  enemy  has 
produced  in  the  world,  and  have  many  year? 
labored  with  our  own  people,  not  only  to  deny 
themselves  the  use  of  spiritilnus  liquors,  but 
also  not  to  trade  or  have  any  dealings  in  them. 
We  have  represented  to  the  great  men  in 
government,  the  dreadful  mischief  of  sufi'ering 
them  to  be  carried  among  our  Indian  brothers — 
They  agree  with  us  that  it  is  a  cause  of  much 
disorder  and  unhappiness,  but  that  while  the 
red  people  continue  such  slaves  to  the  love  of 
strong  drink,  it  will,  by  one  means  or  other 
find  its  way  to  them,  and  all  their  endeavors 
to  prevent  it  will  be  to  little  purpose.  Broth- 
ers, let  the  soier,  wise  men  among  you  lay 
this  to  heart,  and. consider  what  can  be  done 
under  the  influence  of  the  Good  Spirit,  towards 
conquering  this  great  enemy  among  yourselves. 
We  wish  to  encourage  such  to  give  the  whole 
strength  of  their  understanding  to  this  truly 
honorable  work,  and  the  Great  Spirit  above 
who  gives  to  the  spirit  in  man  a  right  under- 
standing, we  trust  will  bless  noble  endeavors, 
and  make  such  good  men  among  you  beloved 
as  fathers  of  the  people,  and  as  bright  stars 
in  their  nation. 

"Brothers.  — When  we  see  you  honestly  and 
diligently  engaged  in  this  great  concern,  it 
will  be  very  encouraging  to  us  to  do  you  all 


the  service  we  reasonably  can  in  promoting 
your  instruction  and  improvement  in  pursuing 
a  peaceable,  comfortable  and  happy  way  of 
living;  and  what  we  may  find  it  in  our  power 
and  believe  right  to  do,  we  wish  you  to  under- 
stand is  from  a  pure  desire  to  serve  you,  and 
crease  your  happiness.  We  want  not  any  of 
your  lands,  skins  or  furs,  or  anything  that  is 
yours,  but  wish  for  you  the  sole  benefit  of  your 
goods  and  possessions  and  that  you  may  enjoy 
them  in  peace. 

"  Brothers. — Our  hearts  were  made  glad  and 
thankful  to  the  great  and  good  Spirit  to  find 
by  the  talk  delivered  among  us  by  your  great 
man,  our  brother,  the  Little  Turtle,  that  both 
he  and  many  of  your  wisest  men  were  strong 
in  the  desire  to  be  instructed  and  encouraged 
in  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  your 
lands  and  that  the  minds  of  your  people  might 
be  convinced  and  know  for  themselves  how  good 
and  how  pleasant  it  is  to  live  a  life  of  sobriety, 
industry  and  peace;  for  we  have  understood 
you  have  much  good  land,  one  acre  of  which, 
well  cultivated,  will  do  more  in  supplying  the 
comforts  of  food  and  clothing  for  yourselves, 
your  wives  and  children,  than  can  be  procured 
by  the  strolling  hunter  from  one  hundred  acres 
of  unimproved  wilderness. 

"Brothers. — In  this  journey  of  our  brother, 
Lhe  Little  Turtle,  through  a  great  country  full 
of  people,  who,  by  their  labor  and  industry 
have  pleasant  settlements  and  plenty  of  good 
things,  he  will  be  able  to  give  you  such  an  ac- 
count of  the  advantage  our  red  brothers  will 
find  in  a  like  manner  of  living,  as  we  hope 
may  produce  some  good,  on  his  return  among 
you:  and  as  he  has  assured  us  he  really  be- 
lieves the  young  men  of  his  nation  w'ill  give  up 
to  follow  a  course  of  industry,  it  affords  a 
pleasing  prospect  that  good  things  are  yet  in 
store  for  our  Indian  brothers. 

"  Brothers, — If  it  were  in  our  power  to  send 
among  you  a  number  of  men  skillful  in  clearing 
of  land  and  tilling  the  ground,  and  they  should 
do  the  work  for  you  while  your  people  con- 
tinued to  get  drunk  and  live  idle,  it  would  do 
you  no  good,  but  end  in  disappointment  and 
tend  much  to  discourage  the  good  design,  and 
should  we  hire  one  or  more  to  go  to  your 
country  and  instruct  you  in  farming,  if  such 
went  for  the  sake  of  money,  we  should  be 
afraid  they  might  not  prove  good  men,  and 
be  a  hurt  rather  than  of  service  to  you.  * 

"Brothers. — We  are  sensible  that  if  some 
good  men,  from  a  sincere  desire  to  promote 
your  welfare,  were  induced  to  go  and  reside 
among  you  and  show  you  the  best  manner  of 
improving  your  grounds,  using  the  farming 
tools,  training  your  cattle  and  horses  to  work 
profitably,  and  the  most  comfortable  way  of 
ordering  your  family  concerns,  that  it  might, 
under  favor  of  the  good  Spirit,  be  of  much  ad- 
vantage to  you ;  and  we  are  not  without  a  hope 
that  some  such  will  be  found,  and  when  that 
is  the  case  we  are  willing  and  ready  to  encour- 
age them,  and  aft'ord  them  such  help  and  sup- 
ply as  is  needful  for  the  purpose,  but  take 
care,  brothers  of  any  that  may  come  in  our 
name  without  a  certificate  from  us  that  they 
are  true  men,  and  come  with  our  consent  and 
approbation. 

"Brothers. —  Above  all  things  we  recom- 
mend you  to  look  to  the  instruction  of  the 
Good  Spirit  in  your  own  hearts,  without  which 
I  your  dependence  on  men  to  make  you  a  happy 
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people  will  be  in  vain.  At  present  we  see  not 
what  we  can  do  more  for  your  help  than  to 
supply  you  with  some  tools  of  husbandry,  such 
as  you  are  most  in  need  of,  either  hoes,  axes, 
or  other  necessary  implements.  These  we  are 
willing  to  help  you  to  if  proper  conveyance  for 
them  can  be  found. 

"  With  sincere  desires  for  your  undisturbed 
peace  and  true  welfare,  and  the  safe  return  of 
our  brother,  the  Little  Turtle,  among  you,  we 
remain  your  friends  and  brothers. 

Signed  by  twenty-seven  Friends. 
Philadelphia,  Second  Month  21st,  1798. 

This  letter  was  replied  to  by  Little  Turtle, 
writing  from  Fort  Wayne,  under  date  of  Eighth 
Month  30th,  1798,  in  which  he  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  the  mills  and  other  articles  sent 
to  him  from  Philadelphia, and  adds — "Brother, 
it  is  also  with  pleasure  that  I  inform  you  that 
I  have  explained  the  talk  delivered  me  by  my 
brothers  at  that  place  the  twenty-first  of  last 
February  to  all  the  Indians  in  this  country. 
They  all  thank  the  Great  Spirit  for  the  friend- 
ship you  have  for  your  red  brothers,  and  some 
of  them,  as  well  as  myself,  thinks  that  there 
is  good  things  yet  in  store  for  your  red  breth- 
ren." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Inner  Life. 


This  inner  life  is  our  real  reality,  not  less 
so  because  invisible.  The  outer  life  is  only 
the  scaffolding  of  the  building;  it  is  only  the 
husk  or  shell.  The  inner  life  is  the  real  building. 

All  moral  and  spiritual  defects  are  due  to  a 
vitiation  of  the  inner  life.  The  withering  and 
uprooting  of  the  soul's  choice  plants  are  never 
accomplished  through  the  forces  of  the  outer 
life;  the  work  begins  within. 

No  man  or  woman  with  a  sweet,  healthy  in- 
ner life  can  fail  of  success.  Storms  may  howl 
and  the  earth  may  quake,  but  there  is  some- 
thing within  which  preserves  the  calm  eter- 
nal, and  holds  every  star  of  experience  with- 
in its  proper  orbit. 

The  inner  life  is  fed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Infinite,  and  warmed  by  the  beams  of  the  Sun 
of  righteousness. 

How  can  we  possess  the  rich,  powerful  in- 
ner life,  when  body,  mind  and  soul  are  con- 
stantly exercising  their  energies  upon  the 
vain,  perishing  things  of  earth?  We  must 
take  time  to  cultivate  the  unseen  fields  of  the 
soul.  We  must  constantly  stand  face  to  face 
with  God,  drink  in  the  strength  of  His  nature 
and  the  inspiration  of  His  presence.  If  we 
do  not,  the  inner  life  must  perish.  Prayer, 
meditation,  worship,  reading,  obedience,  — 
these  are  channels  through  which  God  pours 
His  golden,  vitalizing  streams  into  the  inner 
life. 

The  saddest  moment  iij  life  to  a  man  or 
woman  is  when  there  is  a  discovery  that  the 
inner  life  is  gone,  and  only  the  outer  shell  is 
left.  Yet  the  inner  life  goes  gradually  and 
secretly.  No  one  has  ever  been  robbed  by 
others  of  this  priceless  possession. 

Let  us  be  watchful.  Let  us  remember  that 
as  long  as  God  is  in  this  inner  life,  there  is 
security  there,  and  that  no  thief  has  ever  yet 
been  able  to  break  the  lock  of  prayer  and 
trust  and  Divine  wisdom. — A  Rrvised  Selection. 


Triumphant  living  is  better  than  triumph- 
ant dying. — E.  P.  Tenner. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Land  of  Promise  in  Sunshine  and 
Shadow. 

BY  MATHIAS  DENKHAUS,  A  FRIEND  OF  THE  FRIENDS. 
(Continued  from  page  4.) 

Bethany, south  of  and  not  far  from  Jerusalem, 
where  was  the  home  of  that  blessed  and  happy 
triangle  of  Lazarus,  Martha  and  Mary,  of  which 
little  circle  Jesus  was  the  soul,  is  now,  like  all 
other  biblical  cities  and  villages,  an  Arabic 
settlement.  I  ventured  out  there  by  myself 
via  Mt.  of  Olives,  but  the  villagers  made  me 
repent  of  having  not  heeded  the  warning  of 
friends,  who,  by  their  long  sojourning  in  that 
country  knew  the  mortal  danger  of  going  out 
alone.  Consequently  I  missed  some  of  my  in- 
spired relation  toward  that  place,  once  the 
scene  of  the  Master's  love  and  glory,  now  "in 
memoriam." 

South  of  Jerusalem,  at  a  distance  of  six 
miles,we  reach  Bethlehem, of  which  five  thous- 
and inhabitants  are  partly  Christians,  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic.  The  former  have  an  ele- 
gant European  building,  where  I  heard  the 
German  minister  Boeticiier  preach  in  Arabic. 

Last  month  I  received  the  sad  intelligence 
of  his  death.  He  had  accompanied  an  explor- 
ation party  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  while  bathing 
in  the  bibical  river  Arnon,  had  the  misfortune 
of  drowning.  Had  it  been  in  the  Jordan  I 
would  easily  understand  how,  but.  so  I  must 
conclude,  that  a  physical  trouble  came  over 
him,  which  surrendered  him  to  the  merciless 
element.  He  was  a  useful  man  of  high  culture 
and  well  beloved  with  our  people.  His  wife 
had  gone  one  year  before  I  came,  in  1895. 
The  Greeks,  Latins  and  Armenians  have  a  clois- 
ter in  Bethlehem. 

Over  the  supposed  place  of  the  nativity  of 
Jesus  is  erected  a  church  edifice  similar  to 
that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem. 

On  inspecting  the  den  in  the  rock  I  noticed 
that  the  walls  were  pretty  well  smoked;  show- 
ing, that  it  had  been  used,  like  other  mansions 
of  the  kind,  as  a  dwelling  place.  Every  Arabic 
house, — certainly  every  house  of  the  fellahs, 
is  blackened  with  the  soot  of  the  fire  on  the 
ground.  The  luxury  of  a  stove  they  cannot 
or  will  not  allow  of. 

If  spiritual  feelings  have  any  relation  to 
facts,  I  am  ar  least  inclined  to  believe  that 
here  is  the  spot,  where  the  Light  of  the  World 
bodily  appeared.  What  the  "Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  "  is  to  the  Catholic  pilgrims  at 
the  Easter  season,  is  the  "Church  of  the 
Nai.ivity"  at  the  Christmas  season. 

Bethlehem  is  quite  famous  for  the  beautiful 
articles  that  are  manufactured  here.  Breast 
pins  and  fancy  articles  of  various  descriptions 
are  made  by  Arabic-Christian  natives  of  the 
city  of  David.  The  stone  masons  of  that 
village  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
in  the  country.  I  feel  certain,  had  not  the 
fate  of  all  the  centuries  past  tended  to  the 
demoralization  and  degradation  of  the  Arabic 
people,  their  artists  would  rival  the  Italian 
and  their  philosophers  might  give  us  many 
nuts  to  crack. 

Hebron,  also  south  of  Jerusalem,  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  ten  thousand,  of  whom  a  great 
many   are    Jews,    the    rest    Mohammedans. 

There  is  an  old  enclosure  around  the  pre- 
sumed cave  of  Machpelah,  the  family  sepulchre 


of  the  patriarch  Abraham.  (Gen.  xxiii: 
Here  are  also  the  famous  Solomon  wa 
pools.  By  the  way,  it  may  be  stated,  ti 
the  wagon  road  from  Jaffa  branches  off 
Jerusalem,— one,  as  already  said,  to  Betha; 
Jericho  and  the  Dead  Sea,  the  other  to  Be 
lehem  and  Hebron,  where  it  comes  to  an  ei 

There  is  no  other  wagon  or  cart  road  in 
home  of  the  Jews,  the  rest  of  the 
and  beast-of-burden  ways  are  trails. 

Jaffa,  the  Joppa  of  the  Bible,  (Acts 
has  a  population  of  fifteen  thousand.     It 
still  the  only  seaport  of  Judea.     Ships  cam 
go  to  land  there  on  account  of  the  rocky  ci 
dition  of  the  haven,  such  as  it  is.     One 
row  strait  only  allows  canoes  to  land.     1 
waves  tossing  here  are  fine  to  behold.     F 
quently  steamers  have  to  shelter  themseh 
by  taking  flight  to  the  open  sea,  and  bei 
bound  by' a  schedule,  often  proceed  onwa 
ignoring    Jaffa    and    dependencies.     As 
Jerusalem,  there  is  a  German  Lutheran  Chui 
and  an  English  Episcopal  Mission  for  the  Jf 
in  Jaffa,  also  a  German  congregation  of 
Society  of  the  Temple  of  which  we  will  spt 

Lydda,  (Acts  ix :  32),  not  far  from  Jaffa, 
a  little  place.  The  English  Episcopal  Chui 
has  an  Arabic  Mission  here,  with  a  nat 
deacon  as  pastor.  The  St.  George  chui 
building  of  the  time  of  the  crusaders  is  sho 
there.  It  is  still  a  great,  and — for  tl 
country— splendid  building,  but  has  underg( 
repeated  vicissitudes  of  destruction.  At  evi 
time  it  was  rebuilt,  it  had  to  suffer  loss  of  • 
original  enormous  dimensions.  The  adjoini 
mosque  covers  part  of  the  ground  forme 
belonging  thereto.  Sharon  (Song  of  Soi 
ii:  L)  is  an  agricultural  chiefly  wine— cultiv 
ing  colony  of  the  German  Society  of  the  Temp 

There  are  no  Jews  or  Mohammedans  res 
ing  here.  It  should  be  remarked,  that  Lye 
and  Sharon  are  on  the  plain  and  do  not  belc 
to  Judea  proper.  Ramleh,  six  miles  fr 
Jaffa  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  was  built 
the  crusaders  and  still  shows  the  ruins  of  i 
great  cloister. 

Bir  Salem,  three  miles  south  of 
on  ancient  Philistine  sandy  soil.  Here 
ing  else  but  the  two  thousand  five  hundiit 
acre  intended  agricultural  colony  of  the  Syr « 
Orphanage  in  Jerusalem,  where  Father  Schr|. 
ler  was  anxious  to  settle  his  boys  when  ci 
missed  on  coming  of  age,  instead  of  be:|S 
obliged  to  give  them  up  to  the  dangers  of  1|i 
Arabic  life  all  over  the  country.  , 

However,  no  building  permission  could  |i 
yet  be  obtained  from  the  government,  althotii 
costly  and  strenuous  efforts  have  been  ma.S, 
Pecuniary  presents  have  so  far  proved  ; 
no  avail  in  this  case.  The  trouble  is,  k 
Christian  settlement  is  wanted.  A  lumlil 
building— the  only  one  in  the  country — ^[i 
permitted  to  be  put  up,  but  this  calamity! 
a  sore  drawback  to  the  proposed  colony.  |i 
good  hopes  a  well  of  one  hundred  and  fi^ 
meters  has  been  dug  and  a  pump  with  a  $20  p 
carbon  oil  gas-generating  motor  from  G;" 
many  been  put  in,  a  cement  reservoir  for  r 
rigation  been  constructed  and  other  improji' 
ments  made.  The  German  Emperor  durif 
his  visit  at  the  occasion  of  the  dedication": 
the  new  magnificient  German  Lutheran  chu  1 
edifice  in  Jerusalem,  was  requested  to  interv ,( 
in  this  extremely  difficult  matter;   to  whil 
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but  to  my  knowledge  the  good 
ws  is  yet  looked  for.  Here  I  spent  five 
)nths  in  educating  and  preaching.  A  time 
which  I  yet  look  back  in  spirit  with  deepest 
d  sincerest  praise  to  Ood,  who  in  spite  of 
much  that  was  unpleasant  and  at  last  sick- 
ing, put  the  seal  on  my  ministry  and  gave 
3  abundant  grace  before  all  concerned. 
It  may  be  in  proper  place  here  to  remark, 
at  I  went  to  Palestine,  having  a  denp  con- 
rn  on  my  heart  to  labor  in  the  blessed  Gos- 
1  and  lay  down  my  life  for  immortal  souls, 
lespised — in  a  sense — the  aid  of  a  Society, 
ling  voluntarily  at  my  own  expense.  Through 
isinformation   before    Beirut,  the    sea    fort 

Syria,  where  my  ship,  a  French  steamer, 
.Ited,  and  where  I  went  off  to  visit  the  Chris- 
in  Mission,  I  came  to  miss  my  steamer, 
rough  which  I  lost  all  my  effects  whatever, 
later  official  search  stated  that  nothing  could 

found.  This  real  dreadful  dilemma,  corn- 
tied  with  the  unspeakable  spiritual  condition 

things  as  1  found  it,  weighed  my  spirit  down 
praise  the  Lord — to  the  feet  of  my  Re- 
amer. 

For  a  short  time  a  guest  in  the  Syrian  or- 
lanage,  with  whose  founder  and  son  1  had 
nnection  by  correspondence  from  here,  after- 
jrds  I  made  my  headquarters  within  the  city 

Jerusalem,  and  I  engaged  myself  in  visiting 
ws,  declaring  unto  them  by  word  and  good 
;erature  Christ  the  Messiah.  After  two 
onths  the  Lord  opened  my  way  to  Bir-Salem, 
lere  the  trouble  about  a  locality  for  meeting 
id  all  such  as  is  needed  in  public  work  was 
ecluded.  The  visible  rapid  gaining  in  con- 
lence,  both  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  the 
iropean  help  and  headquarters  in  Jerusalem 
ide  me  feel — I  know  not  how — ;,t  least  to 
iw  in  the  dust  before  the  Lord.  It  seems  to 
e  now,  that  my  faith  could  never  have  been 

thoroughly  tested  at  home,  as  here  in  a 
isert  land  far  from  friends.  So  Rom.  viii: 
I  was  manifestly  verified  in  my  case.  If  the 
bole  story  from  beginning  to  end  was  re- 
iced  to  writing,  it  would  read  like  a  romance, 
imagine  to  have  a  novel  before  me  under  the 
sading;  "Learned  to  love  Jesus  more,"  while 
e  very  lines  breathe  and  lo,  near  the  fire  of 
burning  soul  you  would  discover  in  sympa- 
letic  ink: 

"Praise  ye,  praise  ye  the  Lord." 
Much  that  is  interesting,  could  be  said  and 
)lume9  be  written  about  various  other  cities, 
)w  Arabic  settlements, of  Judea,  which  we  will 
low  to  pass  by.     God  knoweth. 

(To  be  coutlnued.) 


The  Scriptures  says  a  leading  Methodist 
iper  certainly  teach  plainness  of  dress.  The 
oly  Spirit  also  writes  the  same  truth  upon 
Tily  awakened  hearts.  But  few  sanctified 
sople  adorn  themselves  "with  gold,  or  pearls. 
•  costly  array.  "  These  are  not  in  accord 
ith  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  in  the 
ght  of  the  Lord  is  of  great  price. 


The  fact  that  we  recognize  our  mistakes  in 
le  past  as  the  best  sort  of  reason  for  believ- 
g  that  we  are  improving.  We  have  got 
ir  eyes  opened  to  some  things;  and  though 
e  shall  probably  make  mistakes  in  the  future 
ist  as  in  the  past,  they  will  not  be  the  same 

IBS. 


1  Ought,  I  CaD,  I  Will. 

These  may  be  called  the  three  pillars  of  man- 
hood. In  all  the  world,  there  is  not  a  noble 
edifice  of  character,  not  a  goodly  building  of 
achievement,  which  they  do  not  support.  First 
conies  the  Ought,  the  divine  imperative,  the 
feeling  of  duty,  God's  voice  speaking  in  the 
soul;  then  the  Can,  tne  consciousness  of  abili- 
ty; and  then  the  I  Will,  which  turns  on  the 
steam  and  makes  things  go.  Out  of  these  have 
been  conjugated  all  the  indicative  and  impera- 
tive moods  and  tenses  of  civilization.  What  a 
wonderful  thing  is  this  Ought,  shaking  and  dis- 
turbing and  agitating  human  society  forever! 
It  gets  into  the  thoughts  of  men  and  gives 
them  no  rest.  They  hold  meetings,  they  at- 
tack iniquities,  they  contend  for  rights,  they 
pour  out  treasure  and  blood  for  some  great 
principle.  I  say  it  is  wonderful.  Here  am  I, 
flung  out  into  the  eternities,  a  little  speck  in 
the  midst  of  creation,  eating  and  drinking  and 
breathing  for  a  few  days  and  then  gone.  Why 
should  I,  a  mere  bundle  of  bones  and  blood, 
hurrying  across  the  years,  running  my  little 
race,  be  met  at  every  turn  and  angle  of  life  by 
this  most  troublesome  Ought?  When  I  want 
to  rest  and  enjoy  myself;  when  I  want  to  sip 
a  little  of  the  world's  nectar;  when  I  want  to 
eac  a  few  of  the  apples  of  Sodom;  when  I  want 
to  spend  ray  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread 
— why  should  I  be  challenged  and  interfered 
with  by  this  unsleeping  and  persistent  Ought? 
If  it  would  only  let  me  alone,  what  a  time  1 
might  have! 

But  it  will  not  let  me  alone,  and  that  for 
the  reason  that  I  am  something  more  than  a 
bundle  of  bones  and  blood— not  bones  and 
blood  at  all,  but  a  man,  God's  imaae  walking 
through  time,  and  destined  to  walk  beyond 
time's  border  line  forever  Ou^ht  never  dis- 
turbs the  stars  or  the  rivers  or  the  oceans  or 
the  animals;  but  it  does  disturb  you  and  me. 
It  stings  us  with  many  a  sharp  regret.  It  crie=! 
"  Halt  "  when  we  turn  aside  from  the  straight 
path.  It  holds  the  plumb  line  up  against  the 
wall  we  are  building.  It  keeps  us  awake  some- 
times in  the  night  and  peoples  our  dreams  with 
ghosts,  because  we  are  infinitely  more  than  all 
stars,  and  all  the  perishing  universe  of  matter. 
Ought  is  the  word  that  declares  our  pedigree 
and  our  immortality  and  affirms  our  kinship 
with  the  skies.  The  youth  who  fights  against 
this  Ought  always  fights  a  losing  battle.  The 
electric  spark  struck  out  by  the  trolley  might 
as  well  fight  againC  the  sun.  Heeded,  loyallv 
obeyed,  it  lifts  and  glorifies.  Hushed  and 
stifled,  it  leaves  the  life  to  slip  down  into  mire 
and  misery  and  despair. 

Now  the  second  great  word — I  Can.  Re- 
member what  the  poet  has  said: — 

So  near  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 

So  near  is  God  to  man. 
When  duty  whispers  low,  "Thou  must" 

The  youth  replies,  "  I  can." 

The  youth  of  that  spirit  can  no  more  be 
kept  down  than  you  can  keep  the  tide  from 
pressing  up  the  shore.  The  word  king  is  simply 
a  modification  of  the  word  can.  Far  back  in 
ancient  times,  the  man  who  came  forward  and 
said,  "  I  can,"  and  backed  it  up  by  deeds,  was 
made  king.  The  kingly  men  to-day  and  ever- 
more are  the  men  who  believe  they  can.  Dis- 
count yourself,  and  the  world  will  take  you  at 
your  own  appraisement.     I  Can  is   splendid 


capital  for  the  young  man,  or  for  the  mature, 
and  a  most  excellent  treasure  in  time  of  age. 
But  for  the  young,  especially  its  value  cannot 
be  overestimated.  The  youth  who  takes  I  Can 
as  a  seed  thought,  plants  it  in  his  conscious- 
ness, tends  it,  cultivates  it,  as  the  gardener 
does  his  choicest  vine,  finds  it  reaching  out 
and  gathering  strength  from  all  quarters. 
Such  a  youth  makes  circumstances  his  servants. 
He  hitches  them  to  his  chariot  and  compels 
them  to  draw  him  toward  the  sun.  When  John 
C.  Calhoun  was  in  Yale  College,  he  was  a  tre- 
mendous worker.  Some  of  his  fellow-students 
ridiculed  him  for  his  intense  application.  But 
he  replied.  "  I  am  forced  to  make  the  most  of 
my  time,  that  I  may  acquit  myself  creditably 
when  I  go  to  Congress."  This  speech,  of 
course,  was  greeted  with  a  laugh,  to  which 
young  Calhoun  said  firmly,  ''  Do  you  doubt  it? 
1  assure  you  if  I  were  not  convinced  of  my 
ability  to  reach  the  National  Capitol  as  a  rep- 
resentative within  three  years  after  my  grad- 
uation, I  would  leave  college  this  very  day."  I 
Can  was  in  his  soul,  and,  sure  enough,  he  did 
go  to  Congress. 

Next,  the  last  of  these  three  words— I  WilL 
This  is  the  executor  of  the  soul.  A  man  may 
see  his  duty  and  be  conscious  of  his  abilty  to 
do  it,  but  it  will  remain  unperformed  unless 
there  is  the  exercise  of  the  will.  If  good  in- 
tentions and  noble  desires  could  save  the  world, 
it  would  have  been  saved  long  ago.  But  the 
best  of  desires  and  intentions  amount  to  very 
little  until  they  are  translated  into  perform- 
ance by  the  force  and  persistence  of  an  inflex- 
ible will.  It  is  not  lack  of  ability  or  lack  of 
conscientiousness  that  strews  the  shores  of  life 
with  failures,  but  lack  of  nerve  and  pluck  and 
application,  which  are  the  sturdy  children  of 
the  will.  Without  resolution  it  is  impossible 
to  do,  impossible  to  rise  out  of  the  valley,  im- 
possible to  climb  up  the  rough  mountain  slopes. 
As  well  try  to  get  up  a  ladder  without  grip  in 
the  fingers  or  stiffening  in  the  backbone.  When 
General  Grant  was  a  boy,  he  looked  and  looked, 
but  no  where  in  the  dictionary  could  he  find 
the  word  "  can't,"  and  the  men  who  omit  that 
word  from  their  dictionaries  are  the  men  who 
go  to  the  front.  "  I  will  not  equivocate,  I 
will  not  retreat  one  inch,  I  will  be  heard," 
said  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  and  he  conquered. 
There  is  no  use  in  snubbing  men  of  this  type. 
They  move  right  on  and  up,  and  all  the  faster 
for  a  little  opposition.  Be  assured  of  this, 
that  a  life  without  will  must  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  a  life  without  force,  a  life,  like  a 
piece  of  seaweed,  unrooted,  forever  swinging 
in  and  out,  and  up  and  down  upon  the  waves. 
— K.  F.  CoYLE,  in  Forward. 


"No  more  mischievous  and  misleading 
theory  could  be  propounded,  nor  any  one  more 
dishonoring  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  than  the  prin- 
ciple that  because  the  Spirit  was  poured  out 
at  Pentecost,  the  church  has  no  need,  and  no 
warrant,  to  pray  any  more  for  the  effusion  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  On  the  contrary,  the  more 
the  church  asks  for  the  Spirit  and  waits  for  his 
communications,  the  more  she  receives.  " — 
Smeaton. 

THfJRE  is  a  toy  which  is  given  to  the  victim, 
and  he  is  told  to  see  if  he  can  blow  the  whistle. 
He  blows  and  puffs  a  fine  cloud  of  soot  over 
his  own  face!    That  toy  is  like  detraction. 
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The  Tjrrany  of  the  Less  Important  Things. 

Modern  life  is  so  complex;  so  many  de- 
mands are  made  upon  our  time  and  our  ener- 
gies; there  is  so  much  to  do  and  see  and  hear 
and  read  that  one  cannot  compass  everything. 
He  is  compelled,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
and  whether  he  will  or  no,  to  slight  much; 
and  the  problem  which  he  should  ask  himself 
is:  What  shall  this  be?  Shall  it  be  the 
myriad  of  little  things  with  which  life  is  filled 
up,  and  among  which  it  is  largely  wasted  or 
shall  it  be  the  things  that  are  really  worth 
while? 

The  magazines,  the  light  reading,  the  calls, 
and  the  vast  number  of  small  things  which  all 
of  us  are  surrounded  by  and  perplexed  with, 
should  be  left  for  the  most  part  until  we  have 
done  that  which  is  worthy  of  us.  If  one  does 
the  small  things  first  there  is  no  time  left  for 
anything  else.  One  should  not,  therefore, 
begin  at  the  wrong  end.  He  should  not  al- 
ways be  doing  little  things.  Do  the  import- 
ant things  first;  get  that  disposed  of;  and 
then  devote  such  time  and  energy  as  you  have 
left  to  comparatively  unimportant  afl'airs. 
Many  of  them  deserve  much  less  time  than 
they  get;  others  deserve  no  time  at  all,  and 
can  be  eliminated  from  the  problem.  Many  a 
call  is  entirely  unnecessary;  many  a  magazine 
or  novel  needn't  be  read;  many  an  apparent 
duty  is  quite  superfluous.  Much  energy  is 
wasted  in  things  which  are  apparently  neces- 
sary, but  which,  did  one  give  the  matter  any 
thought,  would  in  fact  be  seen  to  be  either 
entirely  unnecessary  or  worthy  of  small  con- 
sideration; and  blindly  devoting  ourselves  to 
them,  we  rob  ourselves  of  the  higher  duties 
and  pleasures  whose  places  they  usurp. 

Do  the  important  thing  first,  and  let  the 
comparatively  unimportant  thing  wait  upon 
it — this  rule  of  action,  like  every  other,  should 
be  applied  with  wisdom,  and  modified  in  ac- 
cordance with  one's  environment.  It  is  of 
course  not  meant  that  the  business  man  should 
leave  his  face  unshaven  until  he  has  stubborn- 
ly done  the  important  thing  of  the  morning, 
nor  that  the  housewife  should  let  her  shoes 
go  untied  until  she  has  read  a  chapter  of 
Green's  History.  (Although  1  may  add  paren- 
thetically at  this  point  that  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  the  woman  who  lets  her  bed  go 
unmade  until  afternoon  if  she  has  something 
more  important  to  do  in  the  morning,  and  who 
does  not  go  through  the  world  with  a  dust 
cloth  ever  in  her  hand ! )  There  are  certain 
little  things,  insignificant  things,  which  must 
be  done,  and  done  in  their  proper  time  and 
order;  there  are  other  things  which  must  also 
be  done,  but  which  can  be  postponed  and  done 
superficially;  there  are  other  things  again 
which  need  not  be  done  at  all.  These  classi- 
fications every  one  must  make  for  himself,  and 
he  must  apply  the  rule  that  has  been  laid  down 
with  liberality  and  wisdom,  suiting  it  to  his 
own  needs  and  conditions. — H.  B.  Mason. 


Religion  is  not  a  strange  or  added  thing, 
but  the  inspiration  of  the  secular  life,  the 
breathing  of  an  eternal  spirit  through  this 
temporal  world. — Henry  Drummond. 

The  knowledge  of  God  is  undoubtedly  that 
which  affords  the  greatest  happiness  to  man- 
kind, as  the  want  of  it  makes  one  the  most 
wretched  of  all  beings.  — Hans.  Egede. 


Science  and  Industry. 
Tinned  meats  for  the  Russian  troops  are 
prepared  by  a  process  which  enables  the  con- 
tents of  each  tin  to  be  served  hot  without  a 
fire.  This  boon  is  secured  by  having  the  or- 
dinary tins  filled  with  food  "jacketed"  in 
patent  tins.  The  patent  tin  contains  water, 
together  with  a  chemical  mixture,  by  means 
of  which  the  water  can  be  raised  to  boiling 
point  in  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  do  when  it  is  desired 
to  heat  the  food  is  to  puncture  the  top  of 
the  patent  tin,  the  chemical  mixture  being 
thereby  forced  into  the  water,  which  soon  be- 
gins to  boil. 

The  difference  between  the  two  well  known 
varieties  of  cement,  the  Rosedale  and  the 
Portland,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  first  named 
is  a  natural  product  and  the  latter  is  an  arti- 
ficial. The  former  is  made  by  burning  a  shaly 
limestone  in  kilns  and  grinding  the  clinker 
produced  with  buhr-stones  to  a  very  fine  pow- 
der, which,  when  mixed  with  water,  soon  sets 
and  forms  an  artificial  stone  nearly  as  hard 
as  the  original  rock.  Portland  cement,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  made  by  combining  chalk  or 
some  other  form  of  limestone  free  from  mag- 
nesia with  siliceous  clay,  these  materials  being 
intimately  mixed  and  made  into  bricks,  which 
are  burned  in  kilns  with  coke  fuels  at  a  very 
intense  heat.  The  resulting  clinker  is  ground 
in  the  same  manner  as  natural  cement  and  is 
much  stronger  and  sets  quicker  than  the  other. 


and  not  by  pressure  with  the  feet.  For  t 
first  fifteen  days  after  transplanting  the  boug 
and  leaves  of  the  trees  should  be  abundant 
sprinkled.  — Philadelphia  Record. 


Trees  Planted  at  Night. — It  was  long 
since  observed  that  budding  trees,  when  trans- 
planted in  the  evening,  and  immediately  and 
copiously  watered,  were  much  more  likely  to 
thrive  than  those  that  had  been  moved  in  the 
day.  But  this  knowledge  did  not  lead  to  any 
well  defined  theory  on  the  subject  until  the 
experiments  of  Rene  Rounault,  a  French 
expert,  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  distinctly 
beneficial  results  could  be  gained  by  trans- 
planting wholly  at  night. 

Being  called  upon  to  transplant  a  large  tract 
toward  the  end  of  Fifth  Month,  1903,  Rounault 
determined  to  work  at  night,  and  in  order  to 
be  sure  that  he  made  no  mistake  he  trans- 
planted a  Holland  linden,  which  had  been  in 
his  own  nursery  for  five  years,  at  ten  o'clock 
at  night.  He  carefully  watered  the  tree,  and 
the  branches  which  bore  buds  were  freely 
moistened.  The  linden  did  not  appear  to 
sufl'er  from  this  transplanting,  and  continued 
to  grow  normally,  without  showing  any  signs 
of  weakness.  Encouraged  by  this  success, 
Rounault  performed  the  work  of  transplanta- 
tion entirely  in  the  night  time.  The  results 
were  excellent,  only  two  trees  dying,  though 
the  choice  of  the  species  was  extremely  wide, 
containing  many  which  do  not  readily  submit 
to  the  process  of  transplantation. 

With  reference  to  the  precautions  to  be 
observed,  it  should  be  stated  that  trees  should 
not  be  transplanted  while  their  buds  are  too 
tender,  and  that  the  work  should  be  done 
between  ten  o'clock,  p.  M.  and  2  o'clock,  A.  M. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  roots  should  be  cov- 
ered with  earth  which  has  for  several  days 
been  exposed  to  the  effects  of  air  and  light. 
This  should  be  settled  by  copious  watering, 
which   forces   the  earth  between  the  roots, 


The  Nesting  of  Fishes.— The  New  Yo 
Commercial  Advertiser  says  that  Manag 
Spencer  of  the  Aquarium  on  the  Battery,  h 
had  years  of  experience  with  fishes,  and  throuj 
constant  study  of  them  in  captivity  has,  a 
cording  to  his  own  statement,  not  only  bei 
compelled  to  believe  that  they  have  a  reaso 
ing  power  higher  than  instinct,  but  that  tb 
are  equipped  with  a  means  of  communicatii 
which  is  the  next  natural  step  upwards 
point  of  intelligence. 

"That  the  fishes  talk  or  communicate  1 
sound  is  hardly  probable,"  says  Spence 
"but  actions  often  speak  louder  than  word 
and  by  means  of  various  actions  there  is  ce 
tainly  some  sort  of  understanding  maintaim 
between  different  fish.  Communication  do 
not  necessarily  have  to  be  by  sounds.  I 
means  of  words  we  convey  our  thoughts 
other  people,  and  in  the  order  of  animal  li 
between  fishes  and  man  nearly  all  have  mea: 
of  vocal  expression.  To  my  mind,  the  condu 
of  certain  fishes — in  fact,  a  large  majority 
them — during  the  breeding  season  shows  £ 
most  conclusively  that  each  fish  has  son 
means  of  knowing  the  intention  and  attitu( 
of  the  other.  Take,  for  instance  the  commc 
bass,  which  exemplifies  this  theory  as  well  ; 
any  other.  From  specimens  in  captivity 
have  noticed  that  a  distinct  understanding  e 
ists.  When  the  time  for  breeding  arrives  tl 
male  bass  selects  a  certain  spot  of  grave 
where  the  spawn  of  the  female  is  to  be  di 
posited.  I 

"Of  the  spot  in  the  sand  he  takes  po' 
session,  and  to  do  so  he  does  not  necessarij 
have  to  fight  and  defeat  every  other  male  fii 
in  the  tank.     In  many  instances  I  have  se< 
a  male  fish  much  smaller  than  others  in  tl 
same  tank  mark  off  such  a  place  and  retaj 
possession  without  coming  in  conflict  with  ai 
of  his  neighbors.     After  he  has  selected 
spot  for  a  nest  he  arranges  a  slight  hollow  I 
the  sand  to  suit  his  domestic  fancy,  and  thd 
induces   the   female   to   deposit   her  spaw 
After  this  has  happened  he  kindly  tells  her 
go  about  her  business,  and   he   proceeds 
take  care  of  the  eggs  and  rear  the  young  fi; 
when  they  are  hatched.     This  little  spot 
home,  and  all  the  other  flsh  in  the  tank,  lar{ 
and  small,  respect  its  sacredness. 

"The  little  stickleback,  which  is  one 
the  most  pugnacious  fishes,  although  one 
the  smallest  at  the  Aquarium,  shows  a  degn 
of  intelligence  that  is  remarkable.  Like  tl! 
bass,  the  male  fish  builds  the  nest,  cares  f  I 
the  eggs  while  incubating  and  afterwanl 
guards  the  young.  One  pair  of  these  fisb 
reared  a  family  a  short  while  since  in  one  > 
the  smaller  tanks  at  the  Aquarium.  The  ma 
fish  built  the  nest  by  collecting  small  bits 
dead  weed  and  tiny  fragments  of  debris,  whi( 
he  arranged  in  a  circle.  When  the  receptac 
for  the  eggs  was  completed  it  bore  a  remark! 
ble  resemblance  to  the  nests  of  some  bird 
and  was  apparently  as  well  constructed.  Tli 
eggs  were  deposited  in  due  time,  and  the  fath 
stickleback  settled  down  to  a  tireless  vigil  uni| 
the  little  sticklebacks  should  cast  off  the  yokj- 
sac  and  swim  forth  independent  into  the  wate  [ 
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irld.  The  little  fishes  grew  rapidly,  and  it 
;ked  a  day  or  so  before  they  would  be  en- 
ely  free  from  the  cumbersome  sacs.  The 
lie  in  passing  over  the  nest  where  the  young 
sre  swirled  the  water  with  his  tail,  with  the 
3ult  that  two  of  the  tiny  fishes  were  swept 
veral  inches  from  the  nest.     Seeing   what 

had  done,  the  father  set  about  to  repair 
e  damage.  He  swam  to  the  nearest  ofi"- 
ring,  and,  seizing  it  carefully  in  his  mouth, 
ram  with  it  back  to  the  nest.  Then  he  re- 
rned  the  other  one  in  the  same  way,  and, 

if  satisfied  with  this  achievement,  settled 
wn  beside  the  nest  contented." 


Senator  Chauncey  M.  Depew  carries  with 
m  slips  entitled  "The  Habit  of  Unhappiness," 
lich  he  distributes  to  friends.  The  essay  is 
follows: 

"Most  unhappy  people  have  become  so  by 
adually  forming  a  habit  of  unhappiness, 
mplaining  about  the  weather,  finding  fault 
th  their  food,  with  crowded  cars  and  with 
sagreeable  companions  or  work.  A  habit  of 
mplaining,  of  criticizing,  or  fault-finding  or 
umbling  over  trifles,  a  habit  of  looking  for 
adows,  is  a  most  unfortunate  habit  to  con- 
act,  especially  in  early  life,  for  after  a  while 
e  victim  becomes  a  slave.  All  of  the  im- 
ilses  become  perverted,  until  the  tendency  to 
ssimism,  to  cynicism,  is  chronic." 
"To  this  we  add  the  following  from  H.  L. 
dney  Lear:  those  who  can  repress  complaints, 
iirmurs,  and  peevish  bemoaning — better  still, 
e  vexed  feelings  which  beset  us  when  those 
ound  inflict  petty  annoyances  and  slights  on 
— will  really  find  that  their  little  daily  wor- 
js  are  turning  into  blessings." 


Items  Concerning  the  Society. 

The  memorials  of  Charles  Rhoads  and  Debbie  E. 
>pe  have  been  printed,  and  may  be  had  at  304 
:ch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

We  ought  to  state  that  the  note  in  these  Items 
last  week,  entitled  "  The  Failure  of  Unfriendly 
jthods  for  Friends'  Meetings,"  was  written  by 
hn  William  Graham  in  the  London  Friend. 

A  Chinese  Epistle  was  read  in  the  London  Wom- 
's  Yearly  Meeting,  opening  as  follows: — "Greet- 
g  on  the  fifth-day  of  second  moon,  in  the  thirtieth 
ar  of  the  Emperor  Kwany  Hsu,  our  Yearly  Meet- 
g  was  held  here." 

"An  interruption"  is  said  to  have  occurred," of 
nature  somewhat  rare  in  recent  years,  namely 
e  visit  of  a  man  Friend  under  a  concern  to  visit 
e  Women's  Meeting.  With  admirable  brevity 
id  directness  he  delivered  his  message." 

The  Oldest  Meeting-house. — A  writer  in  the 
)ndon  Friend  describing  Brigflatts  Meeting-house 
the  oldest  Friends'  meeting-house  in  the  world, 
that  it  was  erected  in  the  year  1675,  mentions 
its  neighborhood  Firbank  Fell,  on  which  "  George 
)x's  Pulpit  '■  is  still  pointed  out.  There  his  three 
lurs'  sermon  mightily  moved  the  multitude  and 
started  the  remarkable  missionary  journey  of 
sty  Friends."  It  is  said  the  young  blacksmith 
IS  converted  in  the  meating-house  through  the 
inistration  of  Sarah  Wilson,  who  appears  to  have 
id  a  pointed  message  given  to  her.  "  A  tradi- 
Dnal  Quaker  thou  coraest  to  the  meeting  as  thou 
Bnt  from  it,  and  art  no  better  for  thy  coming, 
hat  wilt  thou  do  in  the  end?"  One  of  the  "most 
mpathetic  and  able  exponents  of  Quakerism"— 
e  late  Bishop  Westcott— came  on  a  pilgrimage 
this  meeting-house  shortly  before  he  died,  in 


company  with  Llewellyn  Davies.     To  him  it  was  a 
worthy  object-lesson. 

Notes  in  General. 

Judge  Alton  B.  Parker,  whom  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  at  St.  Louis  nominated  for 
President,  belpngs  to  the  extreme  "  Catholic  "  party 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

"It  is  probably  true  that  the  compromising  min- 
ister may  '  reach  '  and  '  influence  '  more  people  than 
the  faithful  preacher,  but  when  he  has  'reached' 
them  what  good  has  he  done?  " — Christian  Cyno- 


In  the  London  Meeting  for  Sufferings  a  successful 
year's  work  in  reference  to  the  Doukhobors  was 
chronicled,  especially  in  regard  to  the  school  and 
nursing.  Nurse  Boyle  feels  that  the  Doukhobor 
women  can  now  be  left  to  work  alone,  and  has 
returned  to  the  States.  The  people,  as  a  whole, 
are  becoming  very  prosperous,  and  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  struggle  ere  long  between  the  communal 
and  the  individualistic  ideals. 

As  the  result  of  the  Independence  Day  celebra- 
tion throughout  the  country,  fifty-two  persons  were 
killed  and  3049  injured. 

It  is  said  that  last  year  in  this  country,  432  per- 
sons died  of  lockjaw  as  a  result  of  our  noisy  and 
barbarous  way  of  celebrating  the  Fourth.  Can 
any  one  name  a  battle  in  the  Spanish  War  that 
cost  so  many  lives  of  our  people?  How  many  bat- 
tles of  the  Revolution  can  you  name  which  were 
so  fatal  as  this  battle  of  ignorance  under  the  name 
of  patriotism? 

A  California  clergyman,  on  a  return  visit  to  New 
England,  notices  changes  in  the  thought  of  relig- 
ious denominations.  "  I  was  impressed  with  the 
fact,"  says  he,  "  that  the  question  of  the  preacher's 
theology,  conservative  or  liberal,  is  altogether  sec- 
ondary. In  Boston  the  pastor  of  the  Fremont 
Temple  Church,  a  conservative  of  the  conserva- 
tives, earnest,  warm-hearted,  strongly  evangelical, 
speaks  in  plain  terms  of  salvation  through  Christ, 
to  congregations  that  regularly  number  from  two 
to  three  thousand.  The  vital  quality  of  the  mes- 
sage, its  adaptation  to  the  daily  needs  of  men,  and 
the  manifest  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  and 
through  it,  seem  to  leave  the  question  of  liberality 
or  conservatism  quite  to  one  side.  The  main  thing 
is  a  spirit-filled,  man-loving  minister  behind  the 
pulpit,  preaching  with  a  definite  purpose  and  stead- 
ily realizing  it  in  the  salvation  of  his  hearers." 

Pastoral  Monopolizing. — The  ministers  who  do 
everything  keep  their  churches  in  the  kindergarten 
stage  of  development.  Clerical  monopolization 
carried  to  its  legitimate  conclusion  ends  in  Roman 
Catholicism.  The  clergy  of  the  mediaeval  church 
gathered  up  into  their  hands  the  finance,  the  wor- 
ship, the  work  of  the  church,  and  degraded  the 
laity  to  the  level  of  spectators.  The  clergy  could 
read  the  Bible  better  than  the  laymen  could,  and 
so  even  this  privilege  was  monopolized  by  the 
priests.  Alas,  for  the  church  that  has  a  minister 
who  is  always  doing  things  because  he  can  do  them 
better  than  anybody  else!  He  himself  will  have 
nervous  prostration  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and  the 
church  will  have  something  worse.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  a  minister  to  develop  his  people  by  rolling 
upon  their  shoulders  church  responsibilities,  and 
one  of  the  burdens  which  laymen  ought  to  carry 
is  that  of  financial  administration.  It  is  better  to 
have  a  few  blunders  committed  by  men  who  are 
trying  to  do  their  duty  than  to  have  things  run 
superbly  by  one  man  in  the  midst  of  a  congrega- 
tion of  dummies. — Presbyterian  Journal. 

A  Presbyterian  minister  writes  that  "church 
fairs  and  sifppers  and  entertainments,  held  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  church's  debts,  are  an  abomi- 
nation in  the  sight  of  God— and  it  is  amazing  they 


are  not  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  all  Christian 
people.  Not  one  valid  word  can  be  said  in  their 
defense.  They  are  evil,  always,  wholly  irretriev- 
ably evil.  I  know  how  many  arguments  can  be 
brought  in  their  support,  but  this  only  proves  that 
there  are  many  Christians  who  are  vet  in  the  stone 
age  of  spiritual  discernment.  If  I  were  the  pope 
of  America  I  would  declare  it  a  mortal  sin  for  any 
church  to  raise  money  by  any  commercial  schemes 
whatsoever,  and  any  church  persisting  in  doing  so 
should  have  its  building  sold  and  its  name  erased 
from  the  roll  of  Christian  churches.  How  can  we 
hope  to  make  Christianity  even  respectable  so  long 
as  churches  sell  ice  cream  and  peddle  bric-a-brac, 
in  order  to  carry  on  their  work?  Such  action  de- 
feats the  very  end  for  which  the  Church  of  God 
exists.  The  commercial  instinct  is  already  over- 
developed in  the  majority  of  men.  Imagine  Jesus 
holding  a  fair!  Imagine  John  selling  oysters  that 
an  additional  missionary  might  be  put  in  the  field! 
Imagine  Paul  supporting  his  work  in  Ephesus  or 
Corinth  by  urging  men  to  eat  ice  cream  for  the 
glory  of  God!  The  fact  that  so  many  churches  in 
.\merica  do  these  things,  without  realizing  the 
enormity  of  their  sin,  is  one  of  the  most  lament- 
able and  appalling  signs  of  the  times." 


The  Leader  of  Zionism.— Recently  there  has 
been  announced  the  death  of  Dr.  Herzl,  the  unques- 
tioned leader  in  Zionism.  Interesting  facts  have 
been  brought  to  light.  He  was  very  highly  edu- 
cated. After  securing  his  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  he  chose 
literature  and  journalism  as  his  lifework,  wrote 
comedies,  and  was  a  special  representative  of  a 
leading  Vienna  paper  in  Paris.  Though  a  Jew,  up 
to  that  time  he  knew  practically  nothing  of  his 
people's  history,  literature,  religion,  and  ideals. 
The  following  incident  shows  how  he  was  led  to 
study  them  thoroughly:  "  One  day  he  had  occasion 
to  go  to  one  of  the  large  railway  stations  of  the 
French  capital.  There  he  saw  emerging  from 
trains  a  horde  of  timid,  unkempt,  hungry-looking 
human  beings.  He  saw  them  transferred  from 
that  station  to  another  under  the  watchful  eyes 
of  officials  bent  on  insuring  their  departure  from 
French  soil.  He  made  inquiries,  and  was  told  that 
these  people  were  Russian  Jews  bound  for  America." 
The  impression  was  deepened  by  the  anti-Semitic 
wave  which  reached  its  high  water-mark  with  the 
degradation  of  Dreyfus: 

Herzl  was  an  eyewitness  of  this  event.    Upon 
returning  home  from  the  courtyard  of  the  Ecole 
Militaire,  with  the  cry  "A  has  les  Juifs!"  still 
ringing  in  his  ears,  Herzl  resolutely  set  himself 
to  the  task  of  providing  a  feasible  solution  for 
the  problem  involving  the  survival  of  his  people. 
The  immediate  result  of  his  travail  was  the  pub- 
lication of  his  pamphlet,  "  Judenstadt,''  in  1896; 
the  second  result,  the  gathering  of  the  first  Zion- 
ist congress  in  Basle  in  1897. 
Dr.  Herzl   was  like  Saul  among  his  brethren, 
head  and  shoulders  above  them;  tall,  powerful,  and 
of  distinguished  bearing.     "  Little  wonder,"  says 
a  Jew,  who  considers  him  a  prince  in  Israel, 

"  that  Emperor  William  could  not  suppress  a 
look  of  admiration  when  he  first  set  eyes  on  him 
at  the  gate  of  Jerusalem,  that  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain could  not  forget  him  while  viewing  the  na- 
tural beauties  of  the  great  tract  of  land  in  Brit- 
ish East  .Africa  now  at  the  Zionists'  disposal,  that 
De  Plehve  himself  at  Saint  Petersburg  could  not 
but  take  him  into  his  confidence  and  address  him 
as  the  official  representative  of  the  Jewish  peo- 

We  shall  now  see  whether  his  death  is  fatal  to 
his  cause,  or  whether  there  shall  be  the  establish- 
ment of  "  a  legal  established  State  "  in  Palestine 
to  which  such  Jews  as  wish  may  go.— Christian 
Advocate. 


The  Batavia   Experiment.  —  Grading  in  our 
modern  schools  has  proved  as  disastrous  in  one  di- 
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rection  as  it  has  favorable  in  another.  The  weaker 
and  slower  have  been  compelled  to  compete  with 
the  physically  stronger  and  the  intellectually  more 
rapid  workers.  John  Kennedy,  superintendent  of 
the  schools  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  found  this  problem 
crowding  for  solution.  Then  came  an  inspiration. 
"Let  us,"  said  he  to  the  Governing  Board,  "put 
an  end  to  this  killing  of  children."  He  proposed 
an  extra  teacher  in  every  room,  whose  office  would 
not  be  to  hear  recitations,  but  to  give  personal 
counsel  and  aid  to  any  pupil  falling  behind  in  his 
class.  It  was  to  be  purely  a  work  of  sympathy, 
requiring  a  person  of  fine  tact.  The  experiment 
was  tried  in  a  single  room,  but  the  result  was  so 
marked  on  both  pupils  and  teachers  that  what  is 
called  the  Batavia  Experiment  is  now  spreading 
through  the  better  class  of  schools  in  the  whole 
United  States.  Although  at  the  time  when  the  ex- 
periment was  first  made  we  had  an  article  about 
it,  the  value  of  the  experiment  cannot  be  too  often 
reiterated.  The  recitation  teacher  is  stimulated 
to  do  less  nagging,  while  released  from  goading. 
The  pupils,  on  the  other  hand,  are  relieved  from 
trying  to  go  beyond  their  strength  and  ability.  Sup- 
erintendent Kennedy  says  "Schools  may  be  admin- 
istered to  death;  they  may  be  ministered  into  life." 
The  president  of  the  Board  says:  "  This  method  of 
meeting  our  problem  is  not  only  a  revelation;  it  is 
a  revolution.  It  is  of  more  than  local  importance." 
The  efl'ect  on  the  health  of  the  children  was  as 
marked  as  that  on  their  scholarship.  Children 
found  it  no  longer  necessary  to  take  books  home 
for  night  study — indeed,  were  forbidden  to  do  so. 
A  mother,  rejoicing  over  a  boy  restored  to  health 
and  intellectual  vigor,  declared  it  to  be  "  A  new 
phase  of  Christianity."  As  many  as  six  times  the 
number  of  pupils  remain  to  graduate  from  the  high 
school.  This  seems  to  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  school  life  is  more  attractive  and  in  part  to 
the  better  health  of  the  pupils.  Perhaps  there  is 
nothing  new  in  the  idea  of  this  experiment,  but 
there  is  something  new  in  the  method.  It  is  a 
realization  of  the  Pestalozzian  idea,  that  each  pupil 
has  a  right  to  be  personally  educated  for  what  he 
can  best  achieve.  It  is  apparently  a  solution  of 
one  of  the  most  anxious  problems  of  modern  life. 
We  cannot  afford  to  break  down  our  young  people 
in  the  process  of  preparing  them  for  citizenship. 
— The  Independent. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — As  the  result  of  a  etabborn  disagree- 
ment, chiefly  over  wages  for  unskilled  labor,  an  extensive 
strike  in  the  meat  packing  industry  of  the  United  States 
began  on  the  12th  inst.  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  other  cities  where  large  packing 
plants  are  located.  More  than  45,000  employes  are  in- 
volved. The  price  of  beef  has  advanced  in  many  places. 
In  New  York  City  the  increased  demand  for  poultry,  eggs 
and  vegetables  caused  by  the  lack  of  meat  has  raised  the 
prices  of  these  necessities.  Hotels  and  restaurants 
have  begun  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  strike,  and  prices 
are  being  advanced  in  all  eating  places. 

In  the  poorer  sections  of  the  city,  on  the  East  Side, 
many  of  the  butcher  shops,  unable  to  procure  a  stock, 
have  been  forced  to  close  their  doors.  In  the  tenement 
house  district  many  families  are  going  without  meat 
altogether. 

Local  dealers  in  Philadelphia  state  that  shipments  of 
live  cattle  had  been  made  from  various  points.  A  large 
quantity  of  beef  on  the  hoof,  they  say,  is  on  its  way 
from  Virginia  and  Maryland;  a  great  deal  more  has  been 
shipped  from  the  West. 

A  special  report  of  the  Census  Bureau  on  occupations 
show  that  in  continental  United  States  the  total  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  19(10  was 
29,073,233,  which  was  one-half  of  the  population,  10 
years  of  age  and  over,  and  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  entire 
population.  Those  of  foreign  birth  aggregated  5,851,- 
399,  or  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of  gainful  workers, 
and  the  statistics  show  that  the  immigration  of  twenty 
years  has  not  increased  the  proportion  of  the  foreign 
born  in  the  working  population  of  the  country.  Nearly 
40  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  boys  reported  were  engaged 
in  agriculture. 

0.  F.  Cook,  discoverer  of  the  Guatemalan  boll-weevil- 
eating  ants,  has  telegraphed  the  Department  of  Agricul- 


ture from  Texas  that  the  new  ants  are  destroying  cotton 
boll  worms  and  are  attacking  the  similar  injurious  in- 
sects with  even  greater  avidity  than  they  do  the  boll 
weevils.  Another  important  fact  is  that  the  ants  do  not 
injure  the  lady-bird  larv^-e,  which  are  beneficial  insects. 
He  reports  that  the  agricultural  value  of  the  ants  now 
depends  chiefly  upon  acclimatization  and  rapidity  of  pro- 
pagation.    These  matters  are  being  investigated. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  announced 
its  statistics  of  Railways  in  the  United  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  Sixth  Month  30,  1903.  They  show  that 
the  par  value  of  the  railway  capital  then  outstanding 
was  $12,599,990,258,  which  represents  a  capitalization 
of  $63,186  per  mile. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  was  694,891,535,  an 
increase  of  45,013,030  over  the  previous  year. 

A  despatch  from  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  says  that  a 
prominent  Mormon  ofiicial  has  purchased  substantial 
buildings  in  that  city  for  the  permanent  establishment 
of  headquarters  for  the  Mormon  Church  in  the  South. 
All  the  Southern  States  will  be  in  his  jurisdiction  and 
missionaries  will  be  sent  out  from  here.  The  headquar- 
ters were  in  Atlanta. 

Foreign.— A  despatch  from  London  of  the  12th  says: 
The  Foreign  OSice  announces  that  a  treaty  was  signed 
to-day  by  Foreign  Minister  Lansdowne  and  Count  Wolff 
Metternich,  the  German  Ambassador,  providing  for  the 
settlement  by  arbitration  of  differences  which  may  arise 
of  a  legal  nature,  or  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  ex- 
isting treaties  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  The 
terms  of  the  agreement  are  identical  with  those  recently 
concluded  with  France,  Italy  and  Spain. 

Statements  have  been  published  of  a  recent  repulse  of 
the  Japanese  in  an  engagement  near  Port  Arthur  with  a 
loss  of  2800  men.  On  another  late  occasion  it  is  said 
Japanese  troops  were  ambushed  and  1000  of  them  de- 
stroyed. 

A  despatch  of  the  13th  from  Russia  says:  The  harvest 
in  parts  of  the  country  has  been  almost  a  failure,  and 
that,  frost  has  seriously  injured  some  of  the  crops.  In 
one  Province,  that  of  Kieff,  the  Governor  has  instructed 
the  local  authorities  to  take  all  possible  measures  to  pre- 
vent a  famine. 

A  number  of  French  Arch-bishops  and  bishops  having 
sympathy  with  the  republican  government  of  France,  it 
is  said,  lately  received  orders  from  Rome  to  tender  their 
resignations  to  the  Papal  authorities.  The  prelates,  it  is 
added,  consulted  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship  and 
Premier  Combes,  who  directed  them  not  to  tender  their 
resignations,  on  the  ground  that  the  concordat  required 
the  assent  of  the  State  before  removals  were  enforced. 
Thereafter  the  Papal  Secretary  of  State  threatened  the 
prelates  with  the  termination  of  their  episcopal  powers 
unless  they  came  to  Rome  within  fifteen  days.  This  also 
was  submitted  to  Combes,  who  forbade  the  bishops  leav- 
ing their  posts.  It  is  asserted  that  the  dismissal  of  the 
bishops  without  consulting  the  government's  wishes  will 
be  considered  as  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  relations 
between  Church  and  State. 

.i  despatch  from  Rangoon,  India,  says:  Captain  E.  R. 
Rest,  of  the  Indian  medical  service,  has  succeeded  in 
cultivating  the  bacillus  of  leprosy  and  has  made  a  tymph. 
which,  when  injected  into  lepers,  has  a  marked  beneficial 
action  in  alleviating  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  More 
than  100  cases  of  leprosy  are  being  treated  in  Burmah  by 
injections  of  this  substance,  and  the  treatment  is  also  be- 
ing tried  at  thirty  places  in  India.  Already  four  cases 
are  reported  cured,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  of 
those  under  treatment  the  improvement  is  marked. 

The  British  Cancer  Research  Committee  publishes  the 
following:  "In  view  of  the  increasing  prevalence  of  can- 
cer the  committee  deems  it  its  duty  to  call  attention  to 
what  may  be  done  to  combat  the  increase. 

"No  specific  cure  for  cancer  is  yet  known,  but,  as  with 
consumption,  the  earlier  treatment  is  begun,  the  greater 
chance  of  success.  Unfortunately,  a  large  number  of 
people  put  off  seeking  the  advice  of  a  doctor,  instead  of 
going  to  him  immediately  they  notice  anything  wrong. 

"The  committee  feels  that  it  cannot  too  strongly  state 
how  important  it  is  that  the  disease  be  recognized  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  This  recognition  can  be  at- 
tained only  by  the  patient  going  to  the  doctor  for  exami- 
nation at  the  very  beginning  of  the  illness." 

A  despatch  from  Russia  of  the  11th  says:  The  system 
of  condemning  political  prisoners  by  administrative  order 
has  been  abolished  by  imperial  decree,  and  persons  ac- 
cused of  political  crimes  henceforth  will  he  tried  hy  the 
courts,  under  the  regular  procedure.  This  reform  is 
most  far-reaching,  ending  forever  the  arbitrary  condem- 
nation to  exile  or  even  death  of  political  suspects  without 
the  intervention  of  the  courts.  It  is  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  most  sweeping  reforms  of  this  generation. 

A  late  despatch  says:  "An  ofiicial  statement  regarding 
the  imperial  decree  issued  three  days  ago  abolishing  the 


system  of  condemning  political  prisoners  by  admini 
live  order  and  granting  them  a  regular  trial  in  court 
fore  being  sent  to  Siberia,  shows  that  it  is  expr 
stipulated  that  the  order  shall  not  apply  to  except 
cases."  It  has  been  stated  by  George  Kennan  that 
000  persons  have  been  exiled  to  Siberia  in  one  year- 
it  is  said  that  in  many  cases  the  offences  were  comj 
tively  trivial. 

RECEIPTS. 
Unlessotherwise  speciHed,  two  dollars  have  been 
ceived  from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  78. 

Joshua  S.  Wills,  N.  J.,  $6  for  himself,  Jesse  Sharj 
and  Allen  R.  Sharpless;  Howard  A.  Mickle,  N.  J.;  Ro 
T.  Mickle,  G'fn.;  William  Berry,  G't'n.;  Charles  Bailie 
N.  J.;  Mark  B.  Wills,  N.  J.;  M.  T.  Akins,  Pa.;  Wm 
Warren,  Pa.,  and  for  S.  Eliza  Warren,  N.  J.;  Jo; 
Thomasson,  Phila.,  and  for  Eunice  Thomasson,  Cat.;  H 
Satterthwaite,  Pa.;  Hannah  B.  Home,  Ind.;  Josept 
Bettles  and  for  Susanna  G.  Bettles,  III.;  Samuel  S.  ( 
gill,  Cal.;  Caleb  Wood,  Phila.;  Anna  Deacon.  N.  J.;  Ws 
L.  Moore,  N.  J.;  Thos.  D.  Hoopes,  Pa.;  D.  D.  Maris,  I 
Joseph  G.  Evans,  N.  J.;  Mary  N.  Sharpless,  Pa.;  Sai 
Haines,  N.  J.;  Phebe  P.  Stokes,  N.  J.;  T.  Lee  Haines 
J.;  Alfred  C.  Haines,  N.  J.;  Dr.  S.  S.  Haines,  N.  J.;  A 
ander  E.  Harvey,  Phila.;  Zenaide  M.  Hartz,  Phila.;  R 
P.  Haines,  Phila.;  Jacob  R.  Elfreth,  Pa,:  Jane  P.  Cc 
Phila.;  J.  H.  Dewees,  Pa.;  Anna  T.  Grifiith,  Pa.;  E 
both  Allen,  G'fn.:  Benj.  H.Coppook,  Agent,  Iowa,  $1' 
Albert  Emmons,  Edward  Edgerton,  Joseph  Elger 
Thomas  Blackburn,  Dilwin  C.  Hampton  and  Lydia  Ha| 
ton,70  cts.;  James  G.  McCollin  and  for  Frances  B.  McCc 
Phila.;  Rowland  J.  Dutton,  N.  J.;  Emily  Pusey,  Pa.; 
becca  F.  B.  Hulme,  Phila.;  Rachel  E.  Bell.  Pa.;  ~"^ 
T.  Cooper,  N.  J.;  Charles  Grimshaw,  Pa.;  Sarat 
De  Cou,  N.  J  ;  Richard  C.  Shoemaker,  Pa.;  $6  for  him 
Comly  B.  Shoemaker,  Jr.,  and  Elizabeth  L.  Iradell;  i 
E.  Ogden.  Pa.;  Joseph  Evans,  N.  J.;  Ruhama  J.  Ban 
Wash.,  SI  to  No.  27,  V.  78;  William  Smallwood, 
Charles  S.  Carter,  Pa.;  A.  Engle  Haines,  N.  J.;  Jame 
Moon,  Pa.;  Matilda  W.  Warner,  Pa.:  Rebecca  A.  Cox 
J.;  Rebecca  E.  Haines  and  for  Susan  L.  Haines,  Pa.; 
Kite,  G't'n..  and  for  Esther  K.  Alsop,  Pa.;  Thos.  K. 
bur,  Agt.,  Mass.,  $14  for  himself,  Sarah  E.  Mitchell, 
S.  Gidley,  Isabel  L.  Gifford,  John  S.  Wright,  Jamef 
Tucker  and  Jesse  R.  Tucker;  Mary  N.  Glover,  N.  J. 
for  herself.  Virginia  Nicholson  and  Eliza  C.  N.  Brown 
Joshua  Jefferis,  Pa.;  Hannah  P.  Smedley,  Pa.;  Mary] 
dolph,  Phila. 

^^'Remittances  received  after  Third-day  noon  will 
appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 


■Wanted. — A  Fr 

in  household  duties. 


NOTICES, 
id  to  teach  two  children  andai 


Address  "  R," 

OflSce  of  The  Frien 


Wanted. — A  young  woman  Friend  as  mother's  he 
and  to  assist  in  light  household  duties. 
Address  J.  B., 

Office  of  The  Frien 


Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  St.,  Ph 

During  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Months  the  Library 
be  open  on  Fifth-days  from  9  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M. 


The  Friends'  City  Home  can  accommodate  i 
young  men,  who  may  propose  to  spend  the  summer  mi, 
in  the   city.     Address  Mary  T.  Wildman,  1623  SuhJe 

i 


Street. 


Friends'  Select  School.— Friends  who  desirl 

enter  children  for  the  school  year  beginning  next  Nt 

Month  will  kindly  communicate  their  wishes  to  the  il 

now,  so  that  places  may  be  reserved  for  them.  I 

J.  Henry  Bartlett, 

140  N.  16th  St.,  Phil 

■Westtown  Boarding  School.— A  stated  meeL 

of  the  Committee  on  Admissions  will  be  held  in  the  (t 

mittee  Room,  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  on  Sevel 

day,  the  23rd  inst.,  at  10  a.  m.  [ 

John  W.  Biddle,  Cleri 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Medford,  Nl 
on  the  nineteenth  of  Fifth  Month,  1904,  Allen  R.  Sh  I 
less,  sob  of  Caspar  T.  and  Rachel  Sharpless,  of  Cam  5 
N.  J.,  (the  latter  deceased)  and  Mary  T.  Wills,  daugli 
of  Joshua  S.  and  Rebecca  W.  Wills,  of  Medford.         I 
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"Things  Happen  in  Silence." 

People  have  come  to  meeting  when  noth- 
was  said,  and  have  gone  away  entirely 
3rent  people." 

0  testified  a  visitor  from  England  lately,  in 
ew  England  meeting  on  Ministry.  Silence 
ws  a  hearing  ear  for  that  "more  vital 
liiing  which  is  without  words."  In  meet- 
i  for  worship  which  permit  the  hearing  of 
"still,  small  voice,"  men  are  thrown  in 
n  the  sight  of  themselves.  They  cannot 
r  this  long,  without  turning  to  the  way  of 
ipe,  — the  equally  inward  revelation  of  their 
iour's  love  and  life,— known  in  the  authority 
,he  true  and  holy  Witness.  "A  combined 
nee"  of  living  worshippers  seems  to  carry 
Wn  it  a  peculiar  virtue  unto  this  effect. 
16  have  entered  such  a  meeting  clothed  as 
al  with  their  old  man,  and  come  out  of  it 
ing  put  on  the  new  man. 
ndeed,  things  do  happen  in  silence, — if  the 
it  majestic  of  them  in  nature,  why  not  the 
't  spiritual  in  grace?  The  bursting  of  buds 
millions  into  blossoms  and  leaves;  the  mighty 
olutions  and  speed  of  stupendous  orbs  day 
day  through  space,  in  the  majesty  of  the 
nee  of  works  truly  great,  all  preach  the 
leness  of  that  which  must  happen  only 
ough  noise.  That  certain  pulsations  in  a 
a  envelope  of  air  about  one  of  these  globes 
essential  to  the  worship  worthy  of  the 
ker  and  Operator  of  the  Universe,  is  a  con- 
tion  derogatory  to  the  Majesty  of  the  King 
Heaven.  He  being  Spirit,  the  true  part 
his  worship  is  in  no  grosser  element. 

[he  beloved  of  the  Almighty  are  the  rich 
9  have  the  humility  of  the  poor,  and  the 
ir  who  have  the  magnanimity  of  the  rich. 
^aadi. 


"Tlie  Pedigree  of  Quakerism." 

(Concluded  from  page  9.) 

The  remainder  of  Buell's  blinded  observa- 
tions quoted  in  the  Literary  Digest  have  little 
to  do  with  the  genesis  of  Quakerism.  Were 
he  alone  reporting  on  our  religious  testimonies 
as  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  we  might  leave 
his  case  with  a  simple  appeal  from  the  man 
literary  to  the  man  spiritual.  But  he  is  not 
alone  in  this,  and  because  there  is  congenial 
company  for  him  in  the  same  blindness  which 
has  happened  to  our  Israel  while  the  fulness 
of  a  gentile  wave  is  coming  in  to  overwhelm 
our  testimony  for  truth,  we  do  not  shun  to 
face  his  thrusts,  even  tho'  without  time  to 
quench  them.     Says  Buell  of  George  Fox: 

He  also  advised, — tho'  we  can  not  find  that 
he  rigidly  prescribed — a  peculiar  style  of  dress 
for  each  sex  which  he  himself  designed  and  set 
the  example  of  wearing  as  "an  emblem  of 
equality  among  men  and  a  token  of  humility 
before  God."  [Whom  he  is  quoting,  we  can- 
not tell].  Fox  is  doubtless  the  only  one  who 
ever  believed  that  dress  could  make  men  equal, 
or  that  God  takes  account  of  fashion-plates. 

George  Fox  would  be  likely  to  have  advised, 
—he  probably  did  so  by  his  example,— a  simple 
garb  independent  of  the  changing  fashions  of 
time  after  time.  And  any  form  of  dress,  stay- 
ing behind  the  fashions  in  order  not  to  be  their 
slave,  must  soon  become  peculiar.  And  fash- 
ion cannot  complain  of  a  steadfast  dress  on 
account  of  peculiarity,  for  peculiarity  is  all 
that  fashion  itself  lives  on,— the  peculiar  whim 
of  a  season.  A  simple  steadfastness  is  peculiar 
towards  flitting  fashions  forever,  while  fashion 
is  ever  on  the  dance  to  be  peculiar  towards  it- 
self of  last  season.  Whether  a  steadfast  pe- 
culiarity for  God's  sake  be  more  fanatical  than 
the  flighty  peculiarities  fur  the  goddess  Fash- 
ion's sake,  judge  ye.  That  Fox  believed  that 
"dress  could  make  men  equal,"  rests  on  the 
essayist's  innuendo  only;  but  that  no  other 
man  or  woman  ever  believed  so,  we  doubt 
when  we  see  the  attempted  equalization  of 
men  as  uniform  parts  of  a  machine  under  the 
demand  of  war,  or  others  aping  a  social  equal- 
ization under  the  demand  of  fashion. 

Our  distinctive  attire  was  an  evolution,  and 
not  a  dictation.  Fashion  forced  it  rather  than 
Fox;  fashion  left  it  distinctive  by  leaving  the 
simplicity  of  an  unchanging  garb  behind.  And 
then  Friends,  left  unique  in  the  dignity  of  free- 
men from  the  bondage  of  that  Mistress  of 


worldliness,  awoke  to  the  discovery  that  they 
had  builded  better  than  they  new.  Non-con- 
formity to  worldliness  had  invested  them  with 
an  outward  sign  of  an  inward  grace;  a  badge 
of  principles,  that  he  who  runs  may  read  what 
persons  of  that  appearance  stand  for,  and  may 
meditate  on  those  truths  with  greater  open- 
ness than  if  argued  with  in  words;  and  the 
weak  among  us  may  be  safeguarded  from  way- 
wardness, lest,  a?  those  bearing  the  standards 
of  another  profession  say,  "  we  belie,  or  dis- 
honor the  flag." 

But  when  it  is  alleged  that  Fox  stands  alone 
in  history  as  believing  that  "God  takes  ac- 
count of  fashion  plates,"  we  must  refer  the 
writer  and  his  readers  to  what  Isaiah  believed 
in  chapter  iii:  18-24  and  Paul  in  Timothy  ii: 
9,  and  Peter  in  chapter  iii:  3.  Surely  God  does 
take  account  of  fashion  plates,  if  he  takes  ac- 
count of  vanity.  Said  Campbell  Morgan  re- 
cently. "I  never  see  a  Salvation  Army  lass 
with  her  plain  bonnet  but  that  1  feel  like  un- 
covering my  head  in  worship, — not  in  worship 
of  the  bonnet,  but  of  the  spirit  that  prompts 
the  wearing." 

Proceeding  to  brand  Fox's  (and  accordingly 
Isaiah's  and  Christ's)  tenet  of  universal  peace 
as  "visionary  and  chimerical,"  and  claiming 
that  Quakerism  "would  never  have  had  a 
chance  to  breathe  but  for  the  fighting  of 
Cromwell's  Puritans"  and  others  (when  the 
case  was  that  had  they  or  the  early  Christians 
taken  to  arms  they  would  have  ceased  to 
breathe  very  summarily),  the  author  indulges 
this  assertion: 

There  is  a  fundamental  trait  in  human  na- 
ture— a  trait  than  which  none  other  lies  nearer 
the  foundation  of  all  truth,  right,  and  man- 
hood—that may  be  described  as  an  instinctive 
distrust  of  any  doctrine  or  principle  which  its 
devotees  are  not  willing  to  fight  for. 

We  admit  this,  and  contend  that  the  devotees 
of  Quakerism  fought  for  their  principles  with 
their  lives,  as  many  martyrdoms  show.  And 
persecution  may  yet  prove  which  of  modernist 
members  are  Friends  by  their  doing  or  suffer- 
ing the  same  and  for  the  same.  But  what  of 
the  Christians  of  the  first  three  centuries, 
whose  almost  invariable  declaration  for  their 
Prince  of  Peace  was.  "I  am  a  Christian,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  fight!"  This  was  a  fighting 
in  which  both  the  early  Christians  and  the 
early  Friends  were  valiant  for  the  truth  upon 
earth.      What   our   biographer  conceives  as 
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"fighting"  for  principle,  is  the  killing  of  men, 
— perhaps  the  most  unprincipled  and  beastlilfe 
mode  of  fighting  inventable.  But  the  weapons 
of  the  Christian's  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but 
sublime  with  all  that  spiritual  heroism  which 
the  Apostle  in  enumerating  them  describes. 
Ephesiansvi:  11-17;  2  Corinthians  x:  3-5.  If 
fighting  means  persistent  struggle  even  unto 
death  with  powers  of  evil,  if  it  means  the  sacri- 
fice of  worldly  possessions  and  family  endear- 
ments in  testimony  for  a  cause,  if  it  means  the 
unflinching  facing  of  obloquy  and  public  wrath 
for  Truth's  sake,  then  are  Friends  known  as 
among  the  eminent  fighters  in  history.  Crom- 
well would  not  say  they  were  not.  As  between 
soldiers  of  the  Cross  and  soldiers  of  blood,  the 
day  shall  yet  declare  where  the  crown  belongs. 
And  when  the  writer  calls  the  use  of  the 
singular  number,  thee  and  thou,  to  a  single 
person  "frivolous,"  he  ridicules  Christ  and  the 
Bible,  he  ridicules  truth  as  a  foundation  for 
language.  Whereas,  one  ought  to  honor  most 
such  scruples  as  hug  closest  to  a  sense  of 
truth.*  Also,  to  conceive  the  avoidance  of 
catering  to  human  pride  by  untrue  forms  of 
compliment  which  tickle  vanity,  as  "a  denial 
of  the  first  tenets  of  Christ's  religion,"  is  not 
to  know  Christ.  In  assuming  that  the  first 
tenet  of  his  religion  is  to  "do  unto  others 
whatsoever  ye  (disciples)  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  you,"  is  it  his  tenet  that  we 
should  indulge  one's  wishes  irrespective  of 
truth,  irrespective  of  harm  through  his  lusts 
or  pride?  Is  etiquette  as  a  Christian  virtue  to 
stand  in  dominion  above  truth,  to  ignore  it  or 
smother  it  at  convenience?  The  essayist  may 
infer  that  George  Fox,  in  rising  superior  to 
conventional  falsifications,  was  rude  or  dis- 
courteous. But  such  grace  was  found  in  the 
savor  of  his  demeanor  that  William  Penn,  who 
knew  him  better, could  testify.  "He  was  court- 
eous above  all  forms  of  breeding."  There  are 
innocent  forms  of  civility  which,  as  habitual 
reminders,  help  to  keep  us  inwardly  conform- 
ed to  civility ;  just  as  "  thee  and  thou, "  as  forms 
of  truth,  and  also  the  conscience  to  avoid  other 
forms  as  untruth, serve  to  conform  us  to  "  truth 


*  To  use  the  term  "  trifles  "  in  coBEection  with  the  at- 
titude talten  by  the  early  Friends  with  regard  to  mode  of 
address  and  of  salutation  is  to  entirely  miss  the  ground 
of  this  testimony.  In  the  Sixteenth  century  the  singular 
pronoun  was  spolien  only  to  "inferior"  people,  and  the 
tailing  off  of  the  hat  was  the  acknowledgment  of  "  in- 
feriority." Hence  the  rage  of  some  parents  against  their 
sons,  and  the  deep  resentment  of  all  kinds  of  dignitaries 
when  these  tokens  of  deference  were  withheld.  But 
George  Fox  and  his  associates  felt  that,  through  the 
maintenance  of  these  testimonies  they  were  obeying  a 
command  to  proclaim  the  brotherhood  of  man;  and,  in 
doing  so,  stood  like  a  stone  wall  against  any  imposition 
of  servile  demeanour  upon  men  under  authority  or  in  less 
prosperous  conditions.  The  manner  of  carrying  out  Christ's 
injunction — that  we  should  comport  ourselves  to  all  men 
as  brethren  and  as  servants  of  the  one  Master — will  vary 
according  to  circumstances  and  conditions;  but  the  Friends 
of  to-day  must  be  careful  not  to  forget  their  debt  to  the 
martyrs  of  truth  and  of  freedom,  and  must,  in  some  form, 
bear  witness  against  the  pride  of  man  "  Till  the  false  dies 
away,  and  the  wrong  disappears." — Australian  Friend. 


in  the  inward  parts."  But  from  within  out- 
ward is  the  surest  education  of  considerateness 
for  others,  and  an  uncivil  Quaker  has  much  of 
Quakerism  yet  to  learn. 


Teachers  Convinced  of  Our  Principles. 

There  is  much  in  "The  School  Rearing  of  a 
Religious  Society"  that  is  suggestive  of  deep 
thought  and  centres  the  mind  upon  our  great 
needs  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge — and  in 
"The  Mission  of  a  Friends'  School"  my  heart 
responds  approvingly  to  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  the  writer — "I  feel  strongly  that  we 
should  take  greater  pains  to  secure  Friends  as 
teachers  in  our  schools" — I  would  add,  Friends 
from  conviction— entering  upon  and  pursuing 
their  calling  with  hearts  loving  the  Truth  and 
loving  children.  Then  might  we  open  our 
schools  to  some  non-members  in  confident  ex- 
pectation "that  a  knowledge  of  Friends  and 
their  distinctive  faith  (would)  be  instilled"  in 
all  alike — and  that  with  "a  wider  ideal  than 
the  enlargement  of  our  membership" — rather 
"in  the  Spirit  of  the  prayer"  "Thy  kingdom 
come." 

"Modernism"  would  be  much  more  easily 
baffled  in  its  approaches  upon  the  heritage,  if 
those  to  whom  we  entrust  the  care  of  our 
children  during  the  formative  period  of  their 
lives,  could  only  be  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the 
value  and  importance  to  the  religious  world  of 
those  principles  that  separate  us  from  others 
in  the  practice  of  holiness. 

Our  teachers  are  to-day  the  most  potent 
factor  in  "The  School  Rearing  of  a  Religious 
Society" — not  the  committee  in  charge — it  is 
the  teachers  who  example  and  teach— it  is 
they,  who,  themselves  convinced,  may  mold 
the  views  and  aspirations  of  the  young. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  im- 
portance of  co-operation  between  teacher  and 
parent — where  both  are  alike  truly  concerned 
for  the  child's  highest  good,  letter  writing  be- 
tween them  will  be  unconstrained  and  lovingly 
performed — unjust  criticism  will  be  checked 
and  "wisdom  will  be  justified  of  her  children:" 
co-operation  is  made  easy.  With  the  best  pos- 
sible conditions  at  school,  indiflierenceat  home 
will  spoil  every  effort  to  secure  a  hearty  co- 
operation. 

There  seems  to  be  special  need  just  now  for 
asking  of  the  Lord  that  He  would  send  into 
this  teaching  field,  laborers  of  His  own  choos- 
ing, in-as-much  as  the  tendency  at  present,  is 
to  select  without  reference  to  the  religious 
views  and  standing  of  the  appointee — literary 
and  scientific  attainment  transcend  religious 
character — would  that  jve  might  have  both, 
for  surely  with  the  humble,  they  are  not  in- 
comoatible — then  with  all  the  rest  and  not 
apart  from  it  would  our  "distinctive  faith  be 
instilled  in  the  ordinary  history  lesson  and  in 
special  classes" — "These  things  ought  ye  to 
have  done  and  not  to  leave  the  others  undone. " 

The  Educational  Committee  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  is  doing  a  much  needed  work 
in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  the  value  of 
which  will  be  seen  still  more  conspicuously  in 
its  effects  upon  some  of  our  outlying  meetings. 

Westtown  with  enlarged  opportunities  might 
be  vastly  more  serviceable  to  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing at  large  than  it  is:  with  the  door  opened 
for  admission  into  the  school  of  such  as  are 


seeking  to  enter,  whose  parents  with  the 
of  motives  desire  such  an  opportunity  for 
children — whose  affiliations  are  already  lai 
with  Friends,  I  expect  we  should  find 
patronage  of  the  school  augmented  by  a  ' 
very  tractable,  valuing  the  privilege  at  its 
worth.  By  "taking  counsel  of  our  fears' 
postpone  (I  use  the  word  advisedly)  from 
to  year,  entering  upon  "a  plantation' 
at  hand  that  promises  good  fruitage  accor 
to  the  measure  of  labor  bestowed  cons( 
tiously  for  Truth's  sake,  that  the  whole 
may  be  edified  together. 

Samuel  Bmle 


"Come  To  Stay." 

Such  is  the  easy-going  popular  ■ 
reference  to  admitted  evils,  whicli  it  is 
that  it  is  useless  to  combat,  since  they 
intrenched  themselves  for  good.  The  fre( 
of  intoxicants,  loose  marriage  relations^ 
dissipation  in  high  life,  the  impurities  of 
theatre,  the  iniquities  of  the  fleshly  novel 
abominations  of  our  great  cities,  hav( 
"come  to  stay.  "  The  phrase  is  quote 
the  conscienceless  man,  in  a  spirit  of  bra\ 
as  though  evil  had  the  upper  hand,  and 
be  accepted  as  a  fact,  and  given  its  perei 
right  of  way.  It  is  quoted  by  the  good 
disheartened  man,  who  feels,  somehow, 
there  is  a  strong  drift  which  it  is  useles 
contend  against;  that  demoralizing  prac 
are  so  intrenched  in  popular  favor  and  1 
that  we  may  as  well  save  our  denunci; 
and  opposition ;  we  can  gain  no  headway, 
must  accept  the  situation  and  make  the 
of  it. 

Such  a  philosophy  as  that  cuts  the  ner 
all  action,  and  breeds  an  ignoble  passivit; 
implied  acquiescence  in  wrong-doing! 
reforms  of  the  world  have  been  accomplig 
not  by  letting  things  drift  along  their 
course,  but  by  fighting  the  good  fight  of  t 
Christ  has  won  His  victories,  not  by  pre; 
ing  that  the  bad  will  be  sloughed  off  b 
inherent  tendency,  and  the  good  will  pr 
by  an  inevitable  law,  but  by  struggling 
unceasingly  warring  against  the  worst  ar 
behalf  of  the  best.  —  Western  Christian  A 
cate. 


How  much  of  waste  power  there  is  in 
world!  Turn  where  we  will,  we  see  ta 
unused,  energies  unemployed,  opportur 
for  self-improvement  and  for  individual 
public  service  neglected,  gifts  of  body, 
and  heart  squandered,  and  acquirements 
through  lack  of  right  and  adequate  direc 
Church  and  State  are  suffering  because  t 
who  could  fill  to  advantage  important  and 
ful  spheres  fail  to  meet  the  demands  thn 
lack  of  plan,  purpose,  co-ordination  and  p 
centration,  or  through  indifference  and  fa  i 
to  grasp  the  situation  and  the  need.  T ! 
is  a  loud  call  for  a  proper  recognition  of  e  i 
ing  conditions  and  for  a  hearty  and  com] ; 
response  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  moi 
less  qualified  for  service  to  the  calls  i 
come  to  them  in  the  various  circles  in  liil 
which  they  move. — Ex.  , 


If  our  hearts  were  only  as  ready  as  [i 
rors,  when  God's  blessings  smile  at  us,tt 
should  answer  back  with  a  smile.  ! 
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For  "The  Friend." 

he  Land  of  Promise  in  Sunshine  and 
Shadow. 

(Continued  from  pciRe  13.) 

irning  over  our  page  of  exposition  we  come 
le  chapter  on  religious  and  moral  life  in 
stine.  The  endeavors  of  our  own  people 
1  to  be  first  in  order.  Beginning  with  the 
est  and  oldest  mission  in  Jerusalem,  there 

be  mentioned  the  now  greatly  extended 
ion  of  the  English  State  Church, known  as 
Church,  both  for  the  .lew.^  and 
Arabs, — under  the  care  respectively  of 
rintendents  Kelk  and  Zeller.  They  have  a 
nd  station  in  Jaffa,  where  I  became  ac- 
nted  with  the  able  and  loving  Pastor 
luer. 

hen  about  to  put  up  a  meeting  house  here, 
Society  had  similar  trouble  to  obtaio  the 
ling  permission  as  in  the  case  of  the  Syrian 
lanage.  The  Turkish  officers  will  always 
e  it  appear  as  if  it  was  a  matter  of  tre- 
3ous  importance.  Petitions  are  forwarded 
onstantinople,  if  considered  too  elephantic 
the  officers  in  Jerusalem,  including  the 
la.     The  Society,  having  fairly  exhausted 

patience  and  treasury,  invented  a  suc- 
ful  idea.  A  camel  stable  was  asked  for 
B  allowed  to  be  erected,  which  was  granted. 
16  building  remained  vacant  for  about  one 
,  when  it  was  changed— for  which  there 
)  law — into  a  church  house.  This  Mission 
a  large  establishment  in  Jerusalem,  in- 
ing  a  printing  press  and  shop  for  the 
ufacture  of  fancy  articles,  such  as  pen 
ers,  crosses,  little  boxes,  etc.,  out  of  olive 
1. 

le  next  oldest  Protestant  concern  is  the 
an  Orphanage,  not  a  mission  in  the  ordi- 
•  sense,  but  of  such  a  character.  The  name 
rian"  must  not  mislead  one  to  mistake  it 
in  institution  of  Syrian  management.  The 
ider,  J.  L.  Schneller,  named  the  House 
Decause  the  firstlings  were  orphans  from 

massacre  of  the  nominal  Christians  by 
never  fully  subdued  tribe  of  the  Druses 
It.  Lebanon.  A  people  identical  with  the 
ds  in  Armenia.  In  the  former  slaughter 
thousand,  according  to  other  reports  thirty 
isand  Greek  Christians  fell  a  victim  to  fan- 
heathenism  with  combined  Mohanimedan- 
This  occurred  in  1860.  "After  the  child 
drowned,"  the  European  Powers  "covered 
well,"  by  putting  Mt.  Lebanon  under  an 
rnational  government  unto  the  present  day. 

question  why  a  like  step  has  not  been 
sn  in  favor  of  the  greater  and  far  more 
jiated  country,  Armenia,  can  be  answered 
■  in  the  oriental — universal  problem,  should 
1  occurrence  take  place  in  the  Jewish  Home, 
Powers  would  not  be  slack  in  laying  hand 
he  country  immediately,  in  whatever  in- 
latioiial  conflicts  this  might  result.  All 
prepared,  France  and  Russia  are  keeping 
ok  out.  England  is  maintaining  herself  a 
t  door  neighbor  in  Egypt.  All  this  is  well 
wn  and  fully  understood  at  the  "High 
e"  in  Stanibul. 

t'hile  the  massacres  went  on  undisturbed  in 
lenia,  the  soldiery  in  Jerusalem  was  dou- 
I,  with  the  strictest  notice  to  the  Pasha  that 
ling  of  the  kind  shall  take  place  in  Judea. 
■ny  arrival  in  Beyrouth,  war  was  expected 
iuse  two  native  Christians  had  been  found 


murdered.  An  anxiety  that  happily  proved 
useless.  However,  rumors  of  war  went  on 
continually  and  our  people  in  Jaffa^certainly 
I  in  other  coast  cities  of  Palestine — became 
quite  uneasy.  Their  fears  did  not  seem  with- 
out ground  altogether,  for  during  my  home- 
ward voyage  from  Jaffa  to  Port  Said  I  observed 
four  war  steamers  in  one  night,and  there  may 
have  been  more,  for  I  did  not  watch  to  count 
the  armored  peacemakers. 

The  subject,  not  justifying  a  further  branch- 
ing off  from  the  highway  of  charity  into  fields 
of  barbarous  bloodshed  bids  us  to  take  up  the 
thread  of  the  Orphanage,  where  we  dropped 
it.  The  history  of  this  Institution  is  certainly 
eventful.  A  few  sketches  may  suffice  for  the 
esteemed  reader  to  form  a  judgment  in  imagi- 
nation. 

1.  Establishment  and  maintenance  of  work 
dependent  on  private  charity.  2.  Father 
Schneller,  sent  by  the  Chrischona  Society  in 
Switzerland  to  assist  Gobat,  released  with  honor 
when  taking  up  this  work  of  his  life.  3.  Be- 
ginning with  twenty-seven  boys  from  Lebanon, 
in  subsequent  years  Arabic  orphans  from  all 
over  the  country,  reaching  the  number  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  children  in  care  up  to  1896. 
4.  After  that  giving  preference  to  Armenian 
orphans,  reaching  a  climax  of  about  three 
hundred.  5.  Bir  Salem  as  agricultural  branch 
colony  partly  established.  6.  From  1860-70 
repeatedly  visited  by  vandals,  robbed  of  all 
belongings.  Attacks  nn  life.  7.  Decree  of 
the  German  Consul  to  quit  orphanage  for 
want  of  protection,  (one-and-a-half  mile  north 
of  city).  Inmates  of  the  same  are  guests  in 
an  English  school  for  one  year.  8.  Interven- 
ing of  the  Powers,  resulting  in  the  establish- 
ment of  military  posts  (of  little  account)  in 
certain  rural  districts,  including  vicinity  of 
orphanage.  9.  Two  attacks  on  the  same  there- 
after. Father  Schneller  robbed  of  his  clothes 
on  his  way  home.  10.  Ten  feet  high  stone 
wall  around  orphanage  buildings, — an  impera- 
tive necessity.  Iron  door  and  guard  all  day 
up  to  date,  not  so  much  now  as  a  measure 
against  robbers,  but  against  thieves.  11. 
Various  difficulties.  12.  Great  persistency 
required  13.  Problem:  "What  manner  of 
child  shall  this  be?"  14.  Father  Schneller 
called  to  his  reward  on  the  18th  of  Tenth 
Month,  1896.  15.  His  oldest  son,  Theodore 
Schneller,  superintendent  after  his  father's 
departure.  16.  All  the  real  estate  consigned 
to  a  syndicate  in  1892,  (?)  to  avoid  all  the 
charities  becoming  a  victim  of  the  Turkisl. 
law.  17.  Manma  Schneller  deceased  Fourth 
Month  30th,  1902.  "Talitha  Kumi"  (Mark,  v: 
41)  is  the  orphanage  for  girls,  independent  of 
the  former  and  supported  by  German  charity, 
as  is  also  the  Evangelical  Hospital  and  the 
Asylum  for  Lepers.  The  Gobat  School  is  an 
English  boarding  school,  founded  by  that 
famious  Swiss  missionary  in  English  service, 
who  died  as  royal  bishop  in  1879  and  was  buried 
on  Mt.  Zion. 

An  Armenian  Orphanage  of  recent  date  is 
reported  from  Bethlehem. 

A  respectable  private  mission  among  the 
Jews  is  that  of  the  aged  Abraham  Ben-Oliel. 
Born  in  Morocco  as  a  Jew,  led  to  faith  in 
Christ  on  Gibraltar,  he  served  maiiv  years  in 
Arabic-speaking  countries  under  the  auspices 
of  the  English  Episcopal  Church,  after  which 
he  established  a  private  mission  in  Jaffa,  but 


followed  an  invitation  to  Jerusalem.  His  wife 
and  daughters  are  teaching  Jewish  women  sew- 
ng,  and  school  learning  to  children. 

The  Russian-Orthodox  own  a  villa  of  five 
splendid  buildings  with  high  iron  fence  around 
a  yard  and  gate  closed  at  night.  Here  are 
different  apartments  by  grade  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Russian  pilgrims,  where  they  may 
make  themselves  comfortable  according  to 
their  financial  ability. 

All  the  Catholic  churches  there  pretend  to 
labor  as  missionaries  to  the  native  population, 
while  in  reality  it  is  but  proselyting — and  that 
only — by  making  Latin  Greeks,  and  Greeks 
Latin.  The  Russian  pilgrims  make  out  the 
largest  percentage  of  the  religious  visitors  of 
Jerusalem.  The  Volga  River,  the  Black  Sea 
and  other  waters  besides  the  Mediterranean 
allow  a  cheaper  way  of  travelling  than  from 
any  other  country.  The  thousands  of  pilgrims, 
both  men  and  women,  are  evidently  of  the 
laboring  classes.  To  our  eye  they  have  many 
curious  features,  as  has  every  nationality, 
that  is  a  product  of  circumstances.  These  peo- 
ple, misled  and  superstitious  as  they  are,  cer- 
tainly understand  how  to  adjust  themselves 
according  to  teachings  and  limitations. 

Another  religious  organization,  just  as  self- 
conscious  as  any  of  the  foregoing,  is  the  Paris- 
Jewish  Alliance  It  is  their  motive  to  render 
their  people  in  a  measure  independent  of  the 
Christian  missionaries.  The  rabbis  threaten 
with  as  much  energy  and  as  powerful  an  ana- 
thema as  do  the  Catholic  priests.  But  however 
strong  the  Jews  may  cling  to  the  tradition  of 
their  fathers,  the  Jerusalem  rabbi  is  not  at 
all  their  ideal,  for  the  reason  that  he  is  greatly 
suspected  of  taking  a  lion's  share  of  the  char- 
ities from  home,  that  were  originally  given 
for  the  destitute  sons  of  Abraham  in  the  city 
of  their  fathers  and  of  their  God.  The  Alli- 
ance possesses  a  goodly  number  of  houses, 
which  for  a  short  time  are  let  gratis  to  the 
poorest  Jews  in  need  of  such.  They  have  a 
synagogue,  a  school  and  a  hospital  for  them- 
selves. One  of  the  truest  benefactors  in  Jeru- 
salem, that  should  have  been  mentioned  before, 
is  the  well-known  "Bethel"  ilission  of  the  A. 
B.  Simpson  Christian  Alliance.  Four  of  their 
lady  missionaries  I  met,  the  fifth  or  rather  the 
first  and  oldest,  was  absent  on  a  trip  home  to 
this  country.  Some  were  yet  learning  the 
Arabic  language  and  by  this  time  will  have 
been  stationed  in  Jaffa  and  other  important 
places.  They  employ  a  native  Bible  woman 
and  endeavor  to  reach  Jews  and  Gentiles  in 
evangelical  ways.  No  proselyting,  either  by 
teachings  nor  money  can  be  laid  to  their  charge. 
Various  other  religious  sects  fight  for  a  foot- 
hold in  the  holy  city  Among  these  is  one 
Finegold,  advising  to  Christianize  the  Jews, 
with  a  teaching  that  denies  Christ  as  the  Son 
of  God  And  people  with  such  ideas  imagine 
themselves  to  be  in  the  service  of  making 
others  happy?  However,  he  is  not  the  only 
one  whose  dust  on  me  1  would  shake  off  quickly. 
All  will  be  answerable  to  the  Master  of  the 
harvest. 

A  Baptist  Mission  of  doubtful  value  is  re- 
ported from  Nablus,  the  Sycbar  of  the  Bible. 
(John  iv:  5).  The  good  old  Jacob's  w-ell  deep 
into  the  rock  has  been  recovered.  It  is  still 
yielding,  if  not  the  Water  of  Life,  at  least 
water  unto  life. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Seventh  Mo.  : 


KEEP  TO   THE  RIGHT. 

Keep  to  the  right,  as  the  law  directs, 

For  such  is  the  rule  of  the  road  ; 
Keep  to  the  right,  whoever  expects 

Securely  to  carry  life's  load. 

Keep  to  the  right,  with  God  and  his  truth 

Nor  wander  though  folly  allure  ; 
Keep  to  the  right  from  the  day  of  thy  youth, 

Nor  turn  from  what's  faithful  and  pure. 

Keep  to  the  right,  within  and  without, 
With  stranger  and  kindred  and  friend  ; 

Keep  to  the  right,  and  you  need  have  no  doubt 
That  all  will  be  well  in  the  end. 

Keep  to  the  right  in  whatever  you  do. 
Nor  claim  but  your  own  on  the  way ; 

Keep  to  the  right  and  hold  on  to  the  true. 
From  the  morn  to  the  close  of  life's  day. 
— Our  Boys  and  Girls. 

For  "  The  Fkiend." 

The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 


(Continued  from  page  12.) 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  took  steps  to  as- 
sist the  Miami  and  Pottawatami  Indians  in  1804, 
and  in  that  year  Philip  Dennis  accompanied  by 
George  Ellicott  and  Gerard  T.  Hopkins  two 
members  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting  visited  them  at  their  homes 
near  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  The  former  came 
prepared  to  remain,  in  order  to  show  them 
how  to  cultivate  the  soil,  etc.,  and  for  this 
purpose  a  place  to  settle  on  was  assigned  him 
by  Little  Turtle  and  other  chiefs  about  thirty 
miles  S.  W.  of  Fort  Wayne.  Associated  with 
the  above  mentioned  tribes  were  some  Delaware 
Indians  many  of  whom  from  their  former  res- 
idence near  frontier  settlers  in  Pennsylvania, 
were  able  to  speak  our  language  and  were 
desirous  of  receiving  assistance  in  adopting 
the  customs  of  the  whites. 

The  minds  of  Philadelphia  Friends  had  been 
turned  for  several  months  towards  making  a 
settlement  among  the  Senecas,  living  some  two 
hundred  miles  west  of  the  Oneidas,  and  in  the 
Fifth  Month,  1798,  three  young  men  who  had 
offered  to  reside  among  them,  viz:  Joel  Swayne, 
Henry  Simmons  and  Halliday  Jackson,  accom- 
panied by  John  Pierce  and  Joshua  Sharpless, 
the  former  a  member  of  the  Committee,  start- 
ed on  the  arduous  journey  to  the  settlement  of 
the  Senecas,  located  upon  the  Allegheny  River. 

They  went  by  way  of  Pittsburgh,  the  mouth 
of  Oil  Creek  and  Warren,  Pennsylania.  At  the 
former  place  they  had  an  interview  with  Gener- 
al James  Wilkinson,  who  was  kindly  disposed 
to  assist  them.  John  Pierce  and  Joshua 
Sharpless,  after  spending  several  weeks  with 
the  Indians,  and  assisting  the  young  men  to 
establish  themselves  among  tiiem,  returned 
home  by  way  of  the  Oneida  Reservation. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  labors  of 
Friends  among  the  Seneca  Indians,  which  have 
been  continued  to  the  present  time.  A  very 
interesting  account  of  the  journey  of  these 
Friends,  kept  by  Joshua  Sharpless,  has  been 
preserved,  and  may  be  found  in  The  Fkiend, 
Vol.  xxi,  page  14,  etc. 

The  Friends  took  with  them  a  letter  to  Corn 
Planter,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the 
Senecas,  at  whose  village,  located  upon  the 
west  bank  of  the  Allegheny  River,  about  five 
miles  south  of  the  southern  boundary  of  New 
York  State  their  first  interview  with  the  Indians 


took  place.  This  tract  of  land  containing 
about  seven  hundred  and  sixty  acres  now  in 
Warren  Co.,  Penna.,  had  been  given  to  Corn 
Planter  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  Third 
Month  16th,  1796,  in  consideration  of  his 
many  valuable  services  to  the  white  people,  and 
especially  that  most  important  one  of  pre- 
venting the  Six  Nations  of  New  York  from 
joining  the  confederacy  of  Western  Indians  in 
1790-91. 

The  Friends  concluded  it  would  not  be  best 
to  make  their  permanent  settlement  upon  the 
tract  of  land  occupied  by  Corn  Planter  and  his 
people,  but  higher  up  the  river,  where  they 
would  also  be  nearer  to  other  villages  of  the 
Indians.  They  finally  decided  to  locate  them- 
selves in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  an  ancient 
Indian  settlement,  called  Genesanguhta,  now 
known  as  Old  Town,  on  the  Allegheny  River, 
about  five  miles  above  the  State  line,  and  nine 
or  ten  miles  above   Corn   Planter's   village. 

This  is  said,  in  the  History  of  Cattaraugus 
County,  New  York,  to  have  been  the  first  set- 
tlement made  by  white  men  within  the  bounds 
of  that  County. 

Previous  to  their  departure  from  Corn  Plant- 
er's settlement,  the  Friends  met  in  a  council 
some  thirty  or  forty  Indians,  six  of  whom  were 
women.  In  this  council  the  following  address 
was  interpreted  to  them,  setting  forth  the  ob- 
jects of  Friends  in  coming  among  them. 

"  To  Corn  Planter,  and  all  our  Indian  brothers 
of  the  Seneca  Nation,  now  living  on  the  Alle- 
gheny River. 

"Brothers:  We  have  now  been  several  days 
among  you,  and  have  had  council  with  your 
chiefs  and  wise  men,  and  have  looked  about 
your  country,  and  have  agreed  upon  a  place 
for  our  young  men  to  begin  upon.  We  are  glad 
and  thankful  to  the  Great  Spirit,  that  every- 
thing we  have  proposed  for  your  good,  has 
been  so  agreeable  to  your  minds,  that  we  seem 
to  agree  like  brothers,  having  but  one  mind  in 
every  thing  we  do;  and  we  hope  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  of  one  mind  about  all  the  things 
we  have  been  speaking  to  you  of. 

"Brothers:  You  know  the  place  we  have 
chosen  for  our  young  men  to  begin  upon  at 
Genesinguhta;  and  we  hope  some  of  your 
young  men  will  settle  by  them,  and  fence  off 
lots  for  themselves,  as  they  see  them  fence  off 
theirs.  Our  young  men  will  be  willing  to  as- 
sist and  instruct  them  in  working  their  lots. 
We  think  our  young  men  will  not  be  able  to 
raise  any  more  oft'  their  lots  this  year,  than 
they  will  want  for  themselves,  but  we  hope 
against  another  year  they  will  have  a  little  to 
spare;  and  we  are  willing  they  should  give  it 
to  your  old  and  infirm  people  that  cannot  work, 
one  bushel  out  of  four,  of  all  grain,  etc.,  they 
have  to  spare. 

"Brothers:  In  order  to  encourage  you  still 
more  to  take  up  work,  and  to  follow  the  ways 
we  pointed  out  to  you,  we  will  agree  to  give 
you  a  little  more.  We  will  send  you  smiths' 
tools  when  our  young  men  write  us  that  you 
need  them. 

"Brothers:  If  you  are  industrious  this  sum- 
mer, and  raise  a  good  deal  of  corn  and  some 
wheat,  we  will  help  you  to  build  a  good  mill 
next  summer,  if  a  suitable  place  can  be  found 
for  it.  You  must  find  half  the  money  to  build 
the  mill,  and  we  will  find  the  other  half.  We 
hope,  brothers  you  will  save  some  money  you 
get  from  the  white  people,  that  you  may  have 


your  share  ready  against  next  spring, 
think  you  had  better  choose  one  of  your  eh; 
to  keep  this  money  for  you,  till  the  time  i 
wanted,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  all   gone 
whiskey   or  something  that  would  not  do 
much  good  as  the  mill  would. 

"  Brothers:  We  are  also  willing  to  encour 
you  to  learn  farming,  by  agreeing  to  g 
some  small  premiums  to  such  of  our  Inc 
brothers,  who  are  industrious  and  raise  a  g 
deal  of  grain. 

"Brothers:  We  will  give  to  every  Ini 
man  living  on  this  river,  who  shall  ri| 
twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat  or  rye  in  one  yi 
on  his  own  land,  not  worked  by  white  peo 
the  sum  of  two  dollars. 

"2nd.  For  every  fifty  bushels  of  c( 
raised  by  one  man  in  like  manner  aforesi 
the  sum  of  two  dollars. 

"  3rd.  For  every  fifty  bushels  of  petal 
raised  by  any  one  man  in  like  manner  af(| 
said,  the  sum  of  two  dollars. 

"  4th.  For  every  two  tons  of  hay  raise( 
aforesaid,  and  put  into  stack  or  barn, 
being  mown  or  drawn  in  by  white  people, 
sum  of  two  dollars.* 

"  5th.  For  every  twelve  yards  of  linen  cl 
made  by  an  Indian  woman,  out  of  flax  ra 
on  her  husband's  land,  and  spun  in  her  i 
house,  the  sum  of  two  dollars,  to  be  paid 
the  woman. 

"  6th.  For  every  twelve  yards  of  woolei 
linsey  cloth  made  by  any  Indian  woman,  ou 
the  wool  of  her  own  or  her  husband's  sh« 
spun  in  her  own  house,  the  sum  of  two  doll 
to  be  paid  to  the  woman. 

"  Brothers:  We  will  give  you  these  premr 
for  four  years,  if  our  young  men  stay  hert 
long — upon  these  conditions — that  the  pel 
who  applies  for  a  premium,  must  produc 
certificate  from  two  of  the  chiefs,  signify 
the  quantity  of  grain,  cloth,  etc.,  for  Vi 
the  premium  is  demanded,  and  that  it 
raised  or  made  in  the  manner  above  mentic 
— and  that  the  person  has  not  been  intoxi 
ed  with  whiskey,  at  least  for  the  term  of 
months  before  that  time.  And  our  friends 
hereby  authorized  and  desired  to  pay  the  ah 
premiums  agreeably  to  what  is  herebefore 


Joshua  Sharpless  observes  upon  the  coni 
sion  of  this  address:  jj 

"The  Committee  then  expostulated  \\ 
them  on  various  subjects  particularly  tij 
excessive  use  of  strong  drink,  divers  instaiji 
of  which  we  had  been  eye-witnesses  of,  sev  j 
of  their  women  having  been  thus  disguiil 

"Some  appeared  solid  and  heard  us  witll 
tention;  but  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  littlji 
no  shame  covers  an  Indian  for  getting  dril 

"The  Indians  withdrew  for  about  an  b(i 
and  then  returned  and  made  an  answer  in  if 
stance  as  follows:  il 

"Brothers:  We  have  heard  all  you  wislfi 
do  among  us.     Y^ou  are  come  here  to  see  I 

You  wish  us  well.  You  wish  us  to  beaf 
as  the  white  people.  The  white  people  IJ 
rich  and  got  everything;  the  Indians  are  p|i 
and  have  nothing,  I 


*The  author  of  the  History  of  Cattaraugus  CoiM 
quoting  from  this  account  of  the  visit  of  Joshua  Slpi 
less,  comments  upon  this  offer  of  premiums  for  agrll 
tural  productions,  "as  antedating  by  more  than  tl\ 
years,  the  first  similar  offer  made  to  white  farmer  lil 
Cattaraugus  County."  | 
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Brothers:  You  told  us  one  thing;  it  be  good 

us  to  build  a  mill;  we  must  find  $400  and 

will  find  $400.  Brothers,  we  can't  say  but 
'  words  at  this  time  about  this  mill.  We 
I  consult  Capt.  Chapin;  if  he  thinks  we  will 
eive  our  money,  and  will  be  able  to  raise  the 
pay  you  propose,  then  we  will  do  it. 
'Brothers:  We  know  how  far  you  have 
18  to  see  us;  it  is  a  great  way  from  the 
shore,  where  our  forefathers  once  lived. 
)  white  people  have  cheated  us,  and  got  our 
d  from  us,  and  now  we  have  but  little  left. 

will  try  to  learn  your  way. 

Brothers:  You  know  there  are  some  bad 
iple  amongst  us;  and  you  know  that  we 
e  been  cheated;  and  that  makes  us  bad, 
I  our  minds  uneasy.  If  we  had  not  been 
ated,  we  should  have  been  very  rich  peo- 
,  and  had  plenty  of  everything;  and  then 

minds  would  be  easy,  and  we  could  think 
the  Good  Spirit. 

'Brothers:  The  reason  I  mention  to  you 
ut  our  being  cheated  is,  some  of  my  war- 
rs  won't  mind  what  I  say  to  them,  but  will 
■e  their  own  way,  because  they  know  I  have 
3n  been  cheated  by  the  white  people.  If 
ad  never  been  cheated,  then  my  warriors 
lid  believe  roe  and  mind  what  I  say  to  them ; 

now  they  won't  mind. 

'  Brothers:  We  can't  all  go  to  work  at  once, 
ne  of  my  warriors  will  go  a  hunting  to  get 
visions,  and  sometimes  they  break  a  gun; 
1  then  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  money  to  get 
ew  one.  We  have  very  few  hoes  and  axes 
I  such  things  amongst  us,  and  we  are  not 
e  to  get  them. 

'Brothers:  I  will  go  along  with  you  to  Can- 
laigua,  and  there  we  will  get  matters  settled 
lut  the  mill,  and  bring  it  back  to  your 
ing  men  in  writing.  Brothers,  this  is  all  I 
'e  got  to  say;  we  will  now  shake  hands." 
(oshua  Sharpless  adds:  "At  the  close  of 
i  speech  we  expressed  a  few  words,  repre- 
ting  among  other  things  the  unreasonable- 
s  of  their  present  practice  of  making  their 
thers  and  sisters  work  all  day  in  the  fields, 
I  in  the  woods,  with  their  hoes  and  axes, 
ilst  they  were  playing  with  their  bows  and 
ows;  and  recommending  them  to  begin  our 
f,  by  early  settling  their  boys  to  business, 
ing  them  out  to  hoe  corn,  etc.  By  early 
lituating  them  to  work,  their  minds  would 
trained  to  it,  and  they  would  not  think 
dofit."  The  Committee  let  them  know 
t  the  riches  of  the  whites  to  which  they 
I  alluded,  were  produced  by  industry;  the 
n  doing  the  work  in  the  fields,  etc.,  and 
?ing  the  women  to  attend  to  spinning,  sew- 
,  etc.,  in  the  house.  "We  concluded  by 
iously  impressing  on  their  minds  that  it 
i  from  the  Good  Spirit  they  received  every 
id  thing;  and  that  He  could  hear  every  good 
:d  they  said,  could  see  every  good  thing 
y  did;  and  if  they  were  good  and  industri- 
,  the  Good  Spirit  would  love  them, and  bless 
m  with  many  good  things." 
n  a  few  minutes  after.  Corn  Planter  ob- 
ved,  "Now  all  things  are  done  and  settled, 
will  cover  up  the  council  fire." 
it  the  close  of  the  council,  the  young  men 
3  had  come  to  reside  among  the  Indians, 
umed  to  Genesinguhta, while  Joshua  Sharp- 
i  remained  for  a  few  days  and  took  board- 

with  Corn  Planter.  Owing  to  the  want  of 
Dmpetent  interpreter,  the  Friends  had  but 


little  conversation  with  the  Indians,  but  on  the 
30th  of  Fifth  Month  Joshua  Sharpless  writes: 

"  We  had  a  strong  desire  to  know  if  they 
had  any  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  and 
last  evening,  having  some  conversation  with 
Corn  Planter  on  the  subject,  he  informed  us 
they  had  two  solemnities  in  a  year;  when  it 
was  the  practice  for  the  men  and  women  gen- 
erally to  meet  together  in  one  place,  one  in 
the  spring,  and  the  other  in  the  fall  about  the 
time  corn  is  ripe;  the  latter  was  a  time  of  re- 
joicing, and  to  return  thanks  to  the  Great 
Spirit  for  this  blessing.  They  did  not  keep  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  but  every  one  tried  to 
think  good  in  his  own  mind.  As  we  could  read 
the  Bible,  he  queried  whether  there  was  any- 
thing said  in  it  about  the  Indians.  We  in- 
formed him  the  Bible  mentioned  all  nations, 
kindreds,  tongues  and  people;  and  that  includ- 
ed the  Indians.  We  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  told  him,  that  though  the  Indians  could 
not  read  the  Bible,  yet  they  were  not  wholly 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  coming  of 
Christ,  for  a  manifestation  of  His  Spirit,  or 
measure  of  His  grace,  was  placed  in  each  of 
their  hearts,  and  would,  if  minded  or  given 
way  to,reprove  for  all  wicked  words  and  wick- 
ed actions,  and  produce  peace  for  well  doing; 
but  this  was  too  refined  and  delicate  a  subject 
for  our  interpreter  to  handle. 

"1  have  not  been  able  fully  to  learn  wjhat 
number  of  Indians  this  village  contains;  but 
Corn  Planter  informed  us  there  were  about 
400  persons,  young  and  old,  under  his  superin- 
teudency,  much  the  larger  part  of  whom  are 
in  or  near  the  town.  In  the  whole  district 
there  are  three  horses,  fourteen  cows  and 
calves,  one  yoke  of  oxen  and  twelve  hogs." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Soul  Back  of  the  Sermon. — Now  that 
the  theological  seminaries  are  sending  forth 
into  the  ministry  the  young  men  who  have 
been  trained  by  them  for  the  work,  it  may  be 
well  to  emphasize  what  doubtless  has  had 
some  attention  in  the  curriculum,  but  we 
fear  not  as  much  as  it  deserves.  This  is  the 
personal  factor  in  the  pastor  and  teacher. 
No  amount  of  learning,  of  familiarity  with 
dogmas  and  history  and  methods,  of  ability 
to  read  the  Bible  in  the  original  languages, 
can  take  the  place  of  the  soul-quality  of  the 
man.  It  is  character  that  tells  in  every  walk 
of  life,  but  in  the  minister  it  is  the  essential 
prerequisite  of  success.  It  is  the  man  back 
of  the  sermon  that  gives  weight  and  force  to 
his  words,  and  except  by  his  life,  by  his  daily 
walk  and  conversation  he  wins  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  community,  his  preach- 
ing will  be  shorn  of  power  however  eloquently 
he  may  present  the  message.  Men  look  for 
the  fruit  of  the  truth  proclaimed  in  the  life 
of  him  who  proclaims  it,  and  even  the  author- 
ity of  announcing  a  "thus  saith  the  Lord" 
will  lose  its  effect  when  it  shows  itself  power- 
less to  mould  the  character  of  the  messenger. 
The  thing  to  be  especially  cultivated  in  minis- 
ter and  teacher  is  the  heart— the  imbuing  it 
and  the  life  with  those  graces  of  the  Spirit 
which  are  born  of  communion  with  God  and 
of  soul-fellowship  with  Christ.  What  applies 
to  the  minister,  is  applicable  to  the  Sabbath- 
school  teacher,  indeed  to  all  who  would  exert 
an  uplifting  influence  on  their  fellowmen. — 
Christian  Intelligencer. 


John  Bellows.'" 

John  Bellows  was  born  at  Liskeard  in  Corn- 
wall, in  1831.  His  wife  has  produced  a  most 
interesting  memoir  of  his  life. 

When  six  years  old,  he  said,  "Father,  I've 
been  thinking  that  if  people  are  too  poor  to 
buy  a  Bible,  our  Heavenly  Father  can  put  the 
words  of  the  Bible  into  their  minds  for  them 
to  think  about,"  adding,  ' '  When  I  am  in  school, 
writing  my  figures,  if  I  feel  that  I  ought  to 
pray,  1  can  pray  without  opening  my  lips." 
Here  was  the  germ  of  the  central  thought  that 
governed  his  life,  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  the  hearts  of  men.  It  finds  riper  ex- 
pression in  later  life  when  he  says,  "Christ  not 
only  took  our  human  form  and  nature  and  suf- 
fered for  us  outwardly,  but,  as  God,  he  en- 
lightens all  men,  inwardly,  to  lead  them  away 
from  sin  to  a  state  of  redemption;  and  it  is 
only  as  we  receive  this  light,  by  obeying  its 
manifestations  that  we  can  be  made  partakers 
of  the  salvation  He  is  the  alone  Author  and 
Finisher  of."  And  again,  "It  we  walk  in  the 
Light,  as  God  is  in  the  Light,  we  shall  become 
like  Him:  filled  with  a  love  that  can  work  no 
ill  to  his  neighbour,  that  cannot  hurt  or  slay 
him,  filled  with  the  presence  of  Christ,  in  the 
real  Holy  Communion  that  needs  no  outward 
symbol  of  Passover  to  perfect  or  to  heighten 
it." 

The  fascinating  Roman  researches  that  John 
Bellows  enjoyed  among  the  antiquities  of 
Gloucester,  which  became  his  adopted  city  of 
residence,  must  be  passed  over,  not  from  want 
of  cordial  interest,  but  to  centre  attention 
on  his  consecration  to  the  welfare  of  his 
brother  man.  He  reverently  believed  in  the 
universality  of  the  love  of  God  for  all  men. 
He  says,  "As  God  is  en  rapport  with  all  He 
creates.  He  is  manifested,  in  varying  degree 
certainly,  but  still  manifested,  to  every  human 
heart,  showing  every  man  what  is  good  and 
what  is  evil."  "I  feel  certain  that  the  Maker 
of  all  things  is  good  and  just — and  if  he  is 
good  and  just.  He  cannot  create  any  being  with 
whom  He  is  not  in  sympathy.  He  could  not 
create  Chinamen  with  less  chance  of  sharing 
His  sympathy  than  Europeans,  because  that 
would  be  unjust  and  unfair.  'The  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  Lord  are  over  all  His  works.'  Ten- 
der mercies  include,  above  all,  salvation;  that 
is.  He  puts  the  power  of  being  everlastingly 
purified  and  united  to  Himself,  within  the  reach 
of  every  soul  that  was,  or  is,  or  will  be  cre- 
ated." "(iod  would  have  all  men  be  saved. 
But  that  which  is  to  save  all  men  must  be  ex- 
tremely simple.  Therefore  anything  which  is 
not  simple  enough  for  all,  cannot  be  essential 
to  all.  He  who  is  the  Source  of  goodness  must 
have  more  goodness  than  any  other  being. 
The  Source  of  love  must  be  more  full  of  love 
than  anything  that  emanates  from  that  Source. 
Take  a  mother's  love;  something  so  great — so 
deep,  as  to  be  scarcely  fathomable  by  man- 
something  w-e  rather  apprehend  than  compre- 
hend. What  then  must  be  the  Heart  that 
shaped  and  builded  all  the  mothers'  hearts  that 
ever  were  from  the  foundation  of  the  world 
till  now?"  These  extracts  from  the  letters  of 
John  Bellows  represent  something  of  the  gov- 
erning principle  of  the  life. 

*  John  Bellows.  Letters  and  Memoir.  Edited  by  his 
wife.  With  portraits,  map  and  other  illustrations.  392  pp. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $3.00. 
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His  business  life  at  Gloucester  as  a  printer 
carried  a  singular  charm  from  two  governing 
characteristics,  his  delight  in  always  turning 
out  good  work  and  nothing  but  good  work  with 
purity  and  simplicity  of  taste:  and  secondly, 
the  beautiful  friendship  and  loyalty  which  ex- 
isted between  John  Bellows  and  everyone  in 
his  employ.  "It  was  a  source  of  the  deepest 
satisfaction  to  him  that  several  of  his  em- 
ployees had  been  with  him  so  long.  The  first  he 
ever  employed  who  came  to  him  as  a  boy,  gave 
him  faithful  service  for  forty-three  years  and 
is  now  in  the  employment  of  his  sons.  Several 
others  also  were  his  trusted  servants  for  per- 
iods ranging  up  to  forty  years.  There  was  no 
limit,  as  far  as  his  means  permitted,  to  his 
practical  generosity  to  his  work-people,  and 
his  sympathy  with  them  in  their  trials  was 
deep  and  sincere."  When  visiting  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1892,  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  dined 
exclaimed,  "You  never  go  to  balls,  you  don't 
go  to  the  theatre,  you  drink  no  wine,  you  eat 
no  meat;  then  do  tell  me  if  your  life  is  worth 
living  at  all!"  Yet  it  would  have  been  hard 
to  find  anyone  who  got  more  keen  enjoyment 
out  of  life  than  did  he;  certainly  no  one  more 
interested  in  every  phase  of  it,  from  the  spirit- 
ual welfare  of  a  nation  to  the  passing  amuse- 
ment of  a  little  child.  This  keen  interest 
showed  itself,  among  other  directions,  in  his 
declining,  for  more  than  forty  years,  all  print- 
ing orders  that  were  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  liquor  traffic. 

One  of  his  greatest  charms  was  as  a  conversa- 
tionalist. Few  men  had  such  capacity  for 
adaptation  to  whatever  company  he  was  in,  and 
of  imperceptibly  raising  the  whole  tone  of 
converse  to  worthy  themes.  He  was  gifted 
with  a  far-reaching  storehouse  of  multiform 
information,  and  his  conversations  with  much 
piquancy  led  out  to  that  which  was  truly  in- 
structive and  spiritually  profitable.  "His  vivid 
imagination  made  his  narratives  instinct  with 
life  and  animation.  He  was  full  of  originality, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  ever  to  be 
dull,  and  his  remarkable  memory  enabled  him 
to  place  his  illustrations  just  where  they  pro- 
duced the  most  telling  effect."  "Men  and 
women  were  drawn  to  him  instinctively,  and 
his  own  character  was  on  so  high  a  level  that, 
quite  naturally  and  without  effort  on  his  part, 
the  best  elements  of  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  were  brought  out."  These  gifts  in 
conversation  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce  in  a 
book.  He  acknowledged  that  he  made  mis- 
takes, but  his  heart  was  right  and  his  spirit 
true  to  the  highest  ideals.  "Nearly  forty 
years  ago,"  he  writes,  "I  made  two  mistakes 
— one  in  attacking  John  Bright,  and  the  other 
in  imagining  that  the  Southern  States  of 
America  were  struggling  for  their  proper 
rights.  I  have  long  since  been  sorry  for  these 
mistakes,  and  have  said  so."  This  frankness 
won  the  hearts  of  those  from  whom  he  some- 
times differed.  In  later  years  he  not  unfre- 
quently  spoke  in  meetings  for  worship,  his 
brief  and  living  messages  being  given  with 
weight  and  power. 

The  intense  sympathy  of  John  Bellows  for 
human  need  and  sorrow  led  him  to  undertake 
many  long  journeys,  and  his  travels  greatly 
enlarged  his  views  of  life.  "  His  outlook  grad- 
ually widened  with  regard  to  the  standpoint 
of  others"  whose  creed  was  different  from  his 
own.    In  1888  he  visited  Germany  in  company 


with  his  beloved  wife  and  with  one  of  his  nine 
children.  He  stayed  at  Treves,  the  Northern 
Rome.  He  had  already  signalized  his  literary 
discrimination  and  accurate  taste  and  power 
of  concise  elaboration  by  his  French  Diction- 
ary, so  that  he  was  known  in  literary  circles. 
In  1892  more  extended  travel  opened  before 
him  in  the  religious  conviction  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  accompany  Joseph  James  Neave  to 
Russia.  This  lengthened  journey  opened  out  to 
him  wide  interests,  and  added  many  cherished 
friendships.  It  also  resulted  in  a  lengthened 
journey  to  the  Trans-Caucasus.  Among  the 
choice  acquaintanceships  these  journeys  yielded 
none,  perhaps,  was  more  treasured  than  that 
with  Count  Tolstoi,  who  said,  after  much  re- 
ligious conversation  with  him,  "God  teaches 
us  all,  though  we  do  not  all  see  things  from 
the  same  standpoint."  "But  if  we  are  led  by 
the  Spirit,  it  will  bring  us  into  oneness  with 
God."  In  1896,  in  company  with  his  wife, 
John  Bellows  visited  Constantinople  for  the 
relief  of  the  helpless  survivors  of  the  Armen- 
ian massacres.  Their  visit  was  of  great  ser- 
vice in  this  direction.  He  visited  Russia  again 
on  a  somewhat  different  errand  in  1899,  to 
plead  for  the  Dukhobors,  in  conjunction  with 
Edmund  Wright  Brooks.  No  journey  and  no 
amount  of  trouble  or  effort  were  spared  when 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  render  practical  aid  to 
the  oppressed,  especially  to  those  whose  ten- 
der conscience  exposed  them  to  persecution. 
The  distress  in  the  Transvaal  after  the  war, 
and  slavery  under  our  British  Protectorate  in 
East  Africa,  alike  aroused  active  sympathy 
and  earnest  plea  for  the  sufferers. 

When  the  Dukhobors  had  settled  in  Canada, 
John  Bellows  and  his  wife  carried  out  a  long 
cherished  wish  to  visit  their  friends  in  America, 
especially  those  in  Philadelphia  who  were  act- 
ively engaged  in  succouring  the  new  emigrants. 
This  American  visit  was  the  close  of  these 
long  journeys.  Their  visit  to  Philadelphia, 
where  one  of  their  sons  had  already  settled, 
delighted  them.  John  Bellows  says,  "The 
Friends  in  and  around  Philadelphia  are  a  sweet 
and  dear  people,  whom  I  was  going  to  say  it 
would  be  impossible  not  to  love." 

In  his  later  and  riper  years  there  was,  per- 
haps, no  plea  that  John  Bellows  sought  more 
earnestly  to  enforce  than  "the  duty  of  loving 
all  men."  Because  of  the  faithfulness  of  the 
Dukhobors  to  this  foundation  truth  he  loved 
them  so  much.  He  says,  "If  the  day  is  ever 
to  come  when  the  sword  shall  be  beaten  into 
the  plougnshare,  and  the  nations  learn  war  no 
more,  someone  must  make  a  beginning."  He 
earnestly  sought  to  be  one  with  other  Christ- 
ians in  urging  this  plea.  He  recognized  it  was 
a  high  attainment,  but  he  made  the  effort  in 
hope.  To  him  it  was  the  direct  and  clear  call 
of  God.  While  taking  this  position  against 
all  war,  and  against  all  that  leads  to  war,  he 
did  not  forget  that  "greater  is  he  that  over- 
cometh  himself  than  he  that  taketh  a  city!" 
In  this  spirit  he  wrought  out  his  life's  testi- 
mony. To  this  he  bore  faithful  witness,  the 
duty  of  loving  all  men. — London  Friend. 

You  will  generally  suffer  if  you  appear  other 
than  you  are.  The  mask  soon  becomes  an  in- 
strument of  torture. 


A  LIFE  of  sin  is  like  a  lime-spring.  The  longer 
our  hearts  remain  in  it,  the  harder  they  grow. 


Science  and  Industry. 
Two  Million  Prescriptions  in  One  Dri 
Store.— In  the  sixty-seven  years  since  t 
Metcalf  &  Co.  apothecary  business  was  open 
in  Boston  they  have  preserved  over  one  milli 
prescriptions  of  their  own  filling,  and  nearlj 
million  prescriptions  received  from  other  ph£ 
macists. 


Oiled  Roads. — -There  are  nine  hundred  a 
fifty  miles  of  oiled  roads  in  California.  Tl 
State  was  the  first  to  make  use  of  crude  i 
troleura  oil  in  road  improvement,  it  havi; 
thus  far  hardly  passed  beyond  the  experiment 
stage  elsewhere.  It  has  been,  however, 
marked  success  in  the  West. 

The  Growth  of  Electric  Power. — "Thr 
or  four  of  us  was  riding  on  a  crosstown  hon 
car  in  New  York  recently,"  said  an  electric] 
engineer  of  a  large  electric  works.  "It  ma 
us  think.  Hardly  more  than  fifteen  years  a 
there  were  perhaps  one  hundred  electric  Ccj 
in  existence.  Last  year  my  firm  alone  had  d 
ders  for  railway  motors  equaling  in  power  fi 
hundred  thousand  horses.  Only  a  few  yej 
ago  we  surprised  ourselves  by  making  o 
hundred  and  twenty-five  electric  lights  in 
week— a  new  record.  To-day  we  are  maki 
about  two-thousand.  A  few  years  ago  t 
average  size  of  our  motors  was  five  hon 
power.  To-day  it's  fifty  instead  of  five." 
World's  Work. 

Alcohol  in  Potatoes.— In  Germany  t 
use  of  potato  alcohol  to  furnish  light,  he; 
and  motive  power  has  been  rapidly  spreadii 
At  present  it  converts  into  alcohol  twei 
million  tons  of  the  fifty-five  million  tons 
potatoes  it  raises.  It  is  burned  like  gas 
chandeliers  and  in  street  lamps,  and  for  co( 
ing,  heat,  and  lighting,  and  is  used  for  be 
land  and  water  motors  as  a  power  generati 
Many  years  ago  a  prisoner  in  Sing  Sing  v 
found  to  be  intoxicated  from  time  to  time,  s 
the  authorities  could  not  find  out  where  he  { 
his  liquor,  as  nothing  of  the  kind  was  brouj 
to  him.  After  much  searching  it  was  fot 
that  he  had  extemporized  a  kind  of  still  w 
an  old  teakettle,  and  that  several  of  the  pi 
oners  saved  their  potato  peelings  and  as 
of  the  potato  as  they  could,  and  he  was  cl 
tilling  and  distributing  among  them  an  alcoj 
that  was  strong  enough  to  bring  about  the 
sired  result.  Anything  that  has  saccharj 
matter  in  it  will  do  to  make  into  alcohol. 

Walled  Up  Alive. — A  very  interesting  b 
is  one  which  follows  the  trade  of  a  plastere: 
the  hornbill. 

It  makes  its  home  in  far  off  Africa,  and  t 
home  is  in  the  trunk  of  a  hollow  tree.  Monk' 
run  wild  in  this  country,  and  there  is  noth 
they  like  better  than  hornbill  eggs  for  bre 
fast,  so  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  her  yot 
the  mother  hornbill  consents  to — what  do  } 
think?     To  be  walled  up  alive! 

She  and  her  mate  select  a  suitable  tree  ,• 
work  together,  plastering  up  with  mud  i 
opening  there  may  be  in  the  trunk.     Hav^ 
made  it  small  enough  to  only  just  admit 
passage  of  her  body,  the  mother  hornbill 
in,  and  her  mate   continues  plastering  u  iif 
there  is  only  a  little  round  hole  left,  enoi  lii 
for  him  to  put  in  the  tip  of  his  beak.  Throi  t 
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i  he  passes  in  food  to  the  mother  while  she 
atching  her  eggs  and  rearing  her  babies; 
do  the  latter  get  out  into  the  light  and 
until  they  have  donned  their  iirst  suit  of 
thers.  Then  the  door  of  the  nursery  is 
ken  down,  and  the  family  begins  to  enjoy 
J  life  again. 

ln  Elephant  that  Sleeps  Standing.— 
ivar,  the  African  elephant  at  the  Fairmount 
k  Zoo,  has  not  lain  down  for  sixteen  years. 
ir  pronounced  depressions  in  the  asphalt 
r  of  his  apartment  mark  the  spot  where 
lit  and  day  the  great  beast  has  shifted  from 
leg  to  another.  Swaying  from  side  to  side 
swinging  his  trunk  with  a  motion  like  that 
ihe  pendulum  of  an  ancient  clock,  he  marks 
flight  of  time  by  gradually  wearing  away 
hard  floor  benenath  him. 
)f  course,  the  elephant  sleeps,  but  he  sleeps 
iding  with  legs  braced  and  well  apart.  He 
les  his  eyes,  and,  his  keeper  says,  snores  at 
lit.  Just  why  Bolivar  never  lies  down  is  a 
itery  to  his  keepers  and  to  many  noted  zoo- 
ists  who  have  been  told  of  his  peculiarity, 
hough  he  is  chained  to  a  staple  in  the  floor 
bas  room  enough  to  lie  down  if  he  desires 
lo  so.  One  of  the  guards  thinks  the  beast 
heart  disease  and  knows  it  and  is  afraid 
ixert  himself  by  attempting  to  change  his 
ition  to  any  great  extent.  At  any  rate, 
fact  remains  that  he  does  not  change, 
press  and  Lizzie,  companions  of  Bolivar, 
ip  in  a  recumbent  posture.  Bolivar  entered 
Zoo  in  1888.  He  was  presented  by  Adam 
epaugh,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  heavie-it 
)hants  in  captivity.  He  is  a  vicious  brute 
is  never  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  pad- 
k. — Exchange. 

erdotalism  Disowned,  and  a  Place  for  Silent 

Worship  Claimed. 
The  British  Friend  issues  a  "Note  of  Warn- 
"  in  a  feeling  of  real  concern"  over  the 
dency  of  some  passages  in  the  addresses  of 
lember  of  an  .American  Yearly  Meeting  de- 
ired  in  the  recent  Yearly  Meeting  at  Lon- 
.     The  editor  says]: 

Ve  refer  especially  to  the  remark  made  in 
meeting  on  Ministry  and  Oversight  which 
eared  also  on  the  minutesof  that  body  that 
sacerdotal  oflice  has  never  ceased  in  the 
rch;  and  to  a  certain  disparagement  of  the 
nt  basis  of  our  Meetings  for  Worship,  in 
discussion  on  "The  State  of  the  Society" 
,he  Men's  Y'early  Meeting, 
'he  doubt  has  been  freely  en'"ertained 
3ther,  in  the  pressure  of  modern  life,  our 
B  ministry  can  be  maintained.  The  Con- 
3nce  held  at  York,  coming,  as  it  did,  so 
T  to  the  opening  of  the  VVoodbrookeSetlle- 
it,  has  given  the  impression  in  some  quar- 
3  outside  our  body  that  we  are  abandoning 
method,  in  favour  of  a  trained  and  sepa- 
ii  pastorate.  We  believe  we  interpret 
htly  the  feeling  of  the  Society  in  thiscoun- 
as  a  whole,  when  we  say  that  its  deepest 
earn  is  that,  in  the  developments  which  are 
]ing,  we  shall  go  forward  and  not  back- 
•d,  —  keeping  close  to  the  lines  marked  out 
us  by  our  history,  and  not  straying  into 
ious  ways,  or  retreating  to  positions  which 
'  forefathers  long  ago  abandoned.  The 
ding  principle  which  has  marked  our  course 
far  has  been  our  ideal  of  prophetic  ministry, 


exercised  under  the  present  rule  and  prompt- 
ing of  the  Spirit;  and  it  is  because  we  fear 
that  the  tendency  (we  hope  unintended)  of  the 
remarks  we  have  noted  is  to  switch  our  train 
on  to  a  track  that  leads  to  hopeless  reaction, 
that  we  feel  compelled  to  utter  this  note  of 
warning. 

The  statement  that  "the  sacerdotal  office 
has  never  ceased  in  the  church,"  taken,  as  it 
was  made,  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
ministry  of  the  word,  is  to  put  it  mildly,  liable 
to  grievous  misunderstanding.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  on  this  basis  the  whole  fabric 
of  ecclesiasticism  and  ritualism  can  be  built; 
that  this  is  all  a  Roman  Catholic  or  a  High 
Anglican  asks;  that,  if  you  give  him  this,  tiis 
whole  system  follows. 

We  venture  to  say  that  the  statement  is  not 
sound  historically.  The  broadest  distinction 
in  religious  history  is  that  between  the  "re- 
vealed" and  the  "traditional"  religions;  and 
of  these  the  most  distinctive  mark  is  the  rela- 
tive importance  attached  to  the  "prophet" 
and  the  "priest."  A  prophet  is  a  messenger, 
chosen  directly  by  the  Divinity  and  in  personal 
touch  with  Him.  A  priest  is  a  mediating  of- 
ficial, one  of  an  order— a  performer  of  cere- 
monies through  which  alone  God  can  be  ap- 
proached. 

The  main  feature  of  prophetic  history  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  the  conliict  between  these 
two  conceptions  of  religion.  Now  and  then, 
as  in  Ezekiel  and  Malachi,  the  priestly  idea  in- 
vades the  prophetic  consciousness;  but  broadly 
speaking,  they  are  widely  sundered. 

In  our  Lord's  own  day,  as  Dr.  Fairbairn  has 
shown  (in  The  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion), the  conflict  took  the  form  of  a  wide 
separation  between  the  rabbinical  school  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  with  whose  follow- 
ers Jesus  chiefly  mingled,  and  the  sacerdotal 
school,  the  Sadducees,  who  put  Him  to  death. 
His  own  teaching  was  wholly  of  the  prophetic 
and  non-priestly  order.  His  great  Apostle, 
Paul,  never  once  in  all  his  writings  alludes  to 
priests  or  priesthood. 

It  is  doubtless  on  the  allusion  to  priesthood 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  the  state- 
ment we  are  criticising  mainly  rests.  That 
letter  is  addressed  to  adherents  of  the  sacer- 
dotal school,  resident  apparently  in  Rnnie — 
whose  devotion  to  the  Temple  ritual,  as  Fair- 
bairn suggests,  may  probably  have  been  pro- 
portioned to  their  distance* from  its  actual  fea- 
tures. However  this  may  have  been,  the 
whole  point  of  the  writer  is  this:  "  Taking  at 
your  own  valuation  these  priestly  offices,  note 
how  they  are  all  fulfilled  and  therefore  finished 
in  Christ."  If  it  is  urged  that  this  identifica- 
tion of  Christ  with  the  priesthood  is  of  much 
more  than  temporary  or  local  significance,  we 
would  grant  it,  but  reply  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  deduce  from  this  Epistle  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  priestly  human  ministry.  The 
author  of  1  Peter  speaks  of  Chrstians  gener- 
ally as  a  "holy  (or  royal)  priesthood."  In 
what  sense?  Just  this:— thai  every  Christian 
has  now  the  same  direct  access  to  Cod  as,  un- 
der the  old  order,  the  priests  were  supposed 
to  have.  That  is  to  say,  the  prophetic  and  not 
the  priestly  ideal  is  the  true  one.  This,  we 
feel  sure,  represents  our  friend's  thought;  but 
how,  we  ask,  can  that  which  is  open  to  every 
one  be  in  any  sense  called  an  "office?" 

For  a  century  or  more  the  Christian  Church 


remained  wholly  prophetic,  and  unpriestly  in 
its  organization  for  religious  worship.  And 
it  was  just  as  the  consciousness  of  the  Spirit's 
power  and  presence  declined  that  priestliness 
grew  up.  Moreover,  the  ecclesiastical  fabric 
reared  on  the  basis  of  the  priesthood  was  full 
of  pagan  elements  adopted  into  Christianity.  In 
the  history  of  the  Church  there  have  not  been 
wanting,  from  century  to  century,  revivals  of 
primitive  or  prophetic  religion,  which  have  been 
mostly  persecuted,  and  even  stamped  out,  as 
"heresies."  The  most  lasting  of  these  has 
been  Quakerism.  Shall  we  now  abandon  our 
history,  and  throw  away  our  message  for  the 
world? 

We  note  a  similar  danger  in  the  depreciation 
of  silence  as  the  basis  of  our  worship  and  our 
free  ministry.  Such  a  basis  is  essential,  if  a 
prophetic  ministry,  under  immediate  anointing, 
is  to  be  given  free  scope.  The  experience  of 
those  with  whom  our  friend  is  connected  in 
America  shows  only  too  clearly  the  result  of 
setting  it  aside.  When  Friends  begin  to  preach 
from  notes,  and  quite  freely  ask  others  "to 
preach  for  them  next  Sunday,"  there  is  some- 
thing mere  involved  than  the  retaining  or 
abandonment  of  a  peculiar  practice;  an  essen- 
tial principle  is  at  stake.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  all  meetings  or  all  ministry  should  be  of 
one  type;  there  may  be,  for  instance,  a  minis- 
try of  teaching,  which,  if  systematic,  does  not 
readily  adapt  itself  to  the  prophetic  method. 
But,  if  the  prophetic  ministry  based  on  free- 
dom and  silent  worship  is  abandoned,  the 
sooner  we  break  up  our  organization,  and  join 
some  more  efliicient  Church,  the  more  quickly 
we  shall  cease  to  cumber  the  ground. 

Items  Concerning  the  Society. 

Note  the  British  Friend's  protest:  —  "When 
Friends  [?]  begin  to  preach  from  notes,  and  quite 
freely  ask  others  '  to  preach  for  them  next  Sunday,' 
there  is  something  more  involved  than  the  retain- 
ing or  abandonment  of  a  peculiar  practice;  an  es- 
sential principle  is  at  stake. 

"  But,  if  the  prophetic  ministry  based  on  free- 
dom and  silent  worship  is  abandoned,  the  sooner 
we  break  up  our  organization  and  juin  some  more 
efficient  church,  the  more  quickly  we  shall  cease 
to  cumber  the  ground." 

An  extract  from  Mary  A.  Conway's  poem,  read 
ai  the  Quarter  Millenial  Celebration  of  Sandwich, 
Mass.,  in  1889,— in  allusion  to  the  first  settled 
meeting  of  Friends  in  America,  ;«  1P,57. 

When  harshly  dealt  with  otherwneic. 
The  Quakers  into  Sandwich  came, 
True  friends  they  found  who  scorned  to  use 
The  power  they  held,  but  granted  them 
To  dwell  in  peace,  the  Spirit  with, 
"iou  may  yet  see  anear  Spring  Hill 
Their  meeting-place,  a  sylvan  glen* 
Environed  by  protecting  trees. 
Here  far  removed  from  curious  eyes. 
Their  God  they  worshipped  silently. 
Their  choir  the  myriad  song-birds  were. 
Their  hassocks  stones.    The  mossy  sward 
Beneath  their  feet  their  carpet  was; 
An  azure  ciel,  the  sky  above. 
No  temple  made  by  mortal  hands 
Could  rival  this  in  loveliness. 
*  Christopher's  Hollow. 


Notes  in  General. 


The  Mormon  Temple  in  Salt  Lake  City  admits  no 
"Gentiles."  The  Temple,  which  is  built  of  beautiful 
white  granite  and  was  thirty  years  or  more  in 
building,  cost  nearly  five  million  dollars. 
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The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  on  Sixth 
Month  1st  despatched  nine  tons  of  Bibles  and  parts 
of  Bibles  in  twenty-eight  different  languages  from 
its  warehouses.  The  demands  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  are  said  to  be  surpassing  all  previous 
records. 

The  Greek  Church,  which  calls  itself  the  "  Holy 
Orthodox  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,"  includes 
three  distinct  branches — the  church  within  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  subject  directly  to  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople;  the  church  in  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  and  the  Russo-Greek  church  in  the  domain 
of  the  czar. 

Thomas  C.  Hall,  professor  of  theology  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  says  in  the  North  American 
Review,  that  socialism,  which  is  "  not  a  science  but 
a  dogma,  not  a  belief  but  a  profound  trust,"  is  a 
most  serious  and  determined  rival  to  organized 
Christianity  and  that  modern  Protestantism  is 
"  wofully  ignorant  of  its  most  formidable  rival, 
Marxian  Socialism." 

A  "  boy  preacher  "  is  attracting  much  attention 
in  Cornwall,  England,  and  other  places.  He  draws 
immense  audiences  when  he  preaches,  and  it  is  said 
by  old  Methodists  that  nothing  like  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  people  to  see  and  hear  him 
has  been  witnessed  for  a  century.  The  name  of 
the  young  preacher  is  Kehelland.  He  began  to 
preach  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 

SUMMARY  OP  EVENTS. 

United  States.— On  the  20th  Inst,  a  conference  was 
held  in  Chicago  between  representatives  of  the  packers, 
the  officials  of  the  Meat  Cutters'  Union  and  representa- 
tives of  all  the  allied  trades  employed  at  the  stock  yards, 
in  which  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the  questions  involved  in 
the  strike  of  the  butchers,  etc.,  to  a  Board  of  Arbitrators. 
On  the  21st  several  hundred  of  the  strikers  returned  to 
work.  On  the  22nd  it  was  stated  that  the  strike  was 
renewed  in  Chicago  and  other  points  where  the  big  pack- 
ing companies  have  branches,  because  the  strikers  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  employers  pro- 
posed to  reinstate  their  former  employes  pending  a  set- 
tlement by  arbitration.  Both  parties  have  issued  state- 
ments to  the  public  defending  their  respective  courses 
and  laying  all  the  blame  for  the  failure  of  the  course  of 
arbitration  upon  the  other  side. 

Plans  have  lately  been  made  public  for  the  founding  of 
a  hospital  in  this  city  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
treatment  of  tumors  and  cancerous  affections  and  scien- 
tific research  into  the  causes  underlying  the  recent  re- 
markable increase  in  the  prevalence  of  cancer.  Statistics 
show  that  966  persons  died  of  cancerous  diseases  in  this 
city  last  year,  only  thirty-three  less  than  died  of  cancer 
in  all  of  the  seven  largest  cities  of  the  country  in  1870. 
It  is  estimated  that  2898  cases  exist  here  at  the  present 
time,  and  there  are  11,302  cases  in  the  State. 

In  the  great  fire  which  occurred  in  Baltimore  in  tbe 
Second  Month  last,  180  acres  of  tbo  business  portion  of 
the  city  were  bump's  over,  causing  a  loss  estimated  at 
$60,000,000,  and  the  destruction  of  2500  buildings.  It 
IS  stated  that  about  250  buildings  are  now  in  course  of 
construction.  Plans  have  been  made  for  many  more,  and 
it  is  expected  that  these  figures  will  be  increased  to  1000 
before  winter  arrives. 

The  Immigration  Bureau  has  issued  a  statement  show- 
ing a  total  of  44,582  inmates  in  the  penal,  reformatory 
and  charitable  institutions  of  the  United  States,  not  in- 
cluding Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico.  These  comprise  28,939 
males  and  15,643  females.  There  are  23,548  in  State  in- 
stitutions, 14,979  in  county  institutions,  5358  in  private 
institutions  and  697  in  Federal  institutions.  There  are 
24,717  prisoners  serving  for  life. 

A  despatch  from  Bonesteel,  S.  D.,  of  the  21st  states 
the  registration  for  homesteads  on  the  Rosebud  Indian 
reservation  lately  opened  for  settlement  was  extremely 
large  the  past  twenty-four  hours,  aggregating  15,000  at 
the  four  land  offices,  Bonesteel,  Chamberlain,  Fairfax  and 
Yankton.  The  registration  to  date  is  upward  of  97,000, 
and  immense  crowds  continue  to  arrive  on  every  train. 

Foreign.— On  the  11th  instant,  two  English  vessels 
were  stopped  on  the  Red  Sea  and  overhauled  by  the  Rus- 
sian steamer  St.  Petersburg.  Another  vessel,  the  steam- 
ship Malacca,  was  captured  on  the  12th  by  the  St.  Pet- 
ersburg. These  events  have  aroused  great  feeling  in 
Great  Britain,  and  war  vessels  were  ordered  to  proceed 
to  the  Red  Sea.     The  pretext  for  the  seizure  of  the  Ma- 


lacca, on  her  way  to  Japan,  was  that  she  was  carrymg 
military  stores,  which  were  assumed  to  be  destined  for 
that  country.  The  British  Ambassador  at  St.  Peters- 
burg presented  the  specific  protest  of  his  government 
against  the  seizure  and  detention  of  the  Malacca,  as  well 
as  a  general  protest  against  the  action  of  the  Russian 
volunteer  fleet. 

A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the  21st  says  : 
While  not  admitting  that  the  Russian  captain  seized  the 
Malacca  without  some  warrant,  Russia  will  accept  with- 
out question.  Great  Britain's  assurance  that  the  war 
munitions  on  board  the  vessel  were  government  stores 
bound  for  the  naval  station  at  Hong  Kong,  and  will 
order  the  immediate  release  of  the  vessel.  At  the  same 
time  she  will  maintain  her  right  to  stop  and  search  any 
vessels  believed  to  have  contraband  of  war  on  board,  and 
detain  them  if  the  manifests  are  not  plain,  as  required 
by  international  law.  The  Emperor  it  is  said  is  desirous 
of  avoiding  the  slightest  pretext  for  a  quarrel,  and  per- 
sonally gave  orders  to  settle  the  matter  promptly. 

A  German  steamer  was  lately  stopped  by  the  Russian 
war  vessel,  Smolensk,  and  was  compelled  to  give  up  31 
sacks  of  letters  and  24  sacks  and  boxes  of  parcels  in- 
tended for  ports  in  Japan.  While  the  right  of  searching 
the  mails  under  such  circumstances  was  admitted  it 
stated  that  the  Russians  had  not  the  right  to  remove 
them  in  bulk.  The  German  government  has  made  a 
strong  protest  to  Russia  against  this  seizure  of  the  mails, 
which  received  prompt  attention.  It  has  since  been  de- 
cided by  the  Russian  Imperial  Council  that  further 
seizures  and  searches  of  neutral  vessels  should  be  stopped, 
and  orders  have  been  issued  that  the  German  steamship 
Scandia  should  be  released,  and  the  British  steamship 
Ardova,  from  New  York  for  Manila,  which  was  also 
seized  in  the  Red  Sea,  should  be  given  up.  Turkey  has 
given  orders  to  prevent  the  Russian  volunteer  fleet  steam- 
ships Smolensk  and  St.  Petersburg  passing  through  the 
Dardanelles  into  the  Black  Sea. 

A  despatch  from  London  ef  the  20th  says  :  The  report 
of  Joseph  Chamberlain's  tariff  commission  on  the  iron 
and  steel  trades  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  decline 
of  the  British  iron  and  steel  industry  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  manufacturers  of  America  and  Germany  have  secured 
control  of  the  home  markets  by  means  of  high  tariffs  and 
an  organized  system  of  regulating  their  export  trade  ; 
that  they  are  in  a  position  to  dump  their  surplus  pro- 
ducts on  the  British  and  other  markets,  irrespective  of 
cost,  and  that  the  dumping  could  not  be  carried  on  ex- 
cept for  the  British  system  of  free  imports.  The  com- 
mittee expresses  the  opinion  that  the  situation  can  only 
be  remedied  by  a  system  of  tariffs  arranged  as  follows  : 

"A— A  general  tariff  consisting  of  a  low  scale  of 
duties  for  foreign  countries  admitting  British  wares  on 
fair  terms. 

"  B  —  A  preferential  tariff,  lower  than  the  general 
tariff,  for  the  colonies,  giving  adequate  preference  to 
British  manufacturers  and  framed  to  obtain  freer  trade 
within  the  British  empire. 

"C— A  maximum  tariff  consisting  of  comparatively 
higher  duties,  but  subject  to  reduction,  by  negotiation,  to 
the  level  of  the  general  tariff." 

A  despatch  of  the  20th  from  Berlin  states  that  all  the 
rivers  are  unusually  low,  owing  to  the  light  rainfall  this 
gnmmoi.  Tbe  Elbe  and  the  Saale  are  lowest  since  1811. 
At  Hamburg  shippers  have  suspended  operations  to  the 
upper  Elbe  and  the  movement  of  freight  in  the  Rhine 
above  Cologne  is  much  impeded.  The  drouth  appears  to 
have  reached  an  acute  stage  in  Silesia,  where  numerous 
dye  works  and  factories  have  closed,  owing  to  lack  of 
water.  Almost  no  rain  has  fallen  for  several  months. 
The  harvests  have  been  much  damaged. 

It  is  stated  that  after  a  series  of  engagements,  lasting 
thirty-seven  hours,  Japanese  troops  drove  the  Russians 
from  a  strongly  fortified  position  at  Kiaotung,  on  the  Chi 
River,  northwest  of  Motion  Pass,  near  Port  Arthur.  The 
Russians  lost  more  than  1000  men.  Another  Russian 
force,  consisting  of  a  battalion  of  infantry  and  1000 
cavalry,  was  driven  from  the  Che  Chiato  across  the 
Taitsu  River,  after  four  hours'  fighting.  A  battle  has 
been  fought  near  New  Chang,  after  which  the  Russians 
withdrew. 

A  late  despatch  from  Chicago  says  :  Udnunki,  the  an- 
cient Adah,  perhaps  the  oldest  city  in  the  world,  has 
been  discovered  by  the  University  of  Chicago's  excavat- 
ing expedition  in  Babylonia.  This  city  has  for  many 
years  been  the  object  of  search  by  Oreintalists.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  code  of  Hammurabi,  an  early  king  of 
Babylonia. 

RECEIPTS. 


John  B.  Heston,  Gtn.;  Emeline  P.  Newbold,  Pa., 
Jane  D.   Engle,  N.  J.;    Elizabeth  C.Dunn,  N.J. ; 


Richard  S.  Garrett,  Canada,  j!i;  John  W.  Tati 
Pa.;  Samuel  C.  Moon,  Pa.;  Frances  E.  Joi 
Gtn.,  for  Jane  E.  Mason  and  Margaret  H.  Joi 
Jorgen  Enge,  la. ;  Anne  W.  Boone,  Canada ; 
ward  L.  South,  Pa.;  J.  Benj.  Glavin,  Pa.;  Susa 
Kite,  Phila.;  Grace  A.  Tierney,  N.  Y.;  Rebecc 
Allen,  Pa.;  Laura  A.  Osborn,  Conn.;  Susanna 
Clement,  N.  J.;  Justus  Robeson,  Canada,  $i;  A 
M.  Orsmby,  Phila.;  J.  A.  Holloway,  Agent,  O., 
for  Edwin  Hall,  Joseph  Bailey,  Abigal  Sears,  . 
Branson,  Edwin  F.  Holloway  and  Sarah  F.  He 
way;  George  Wood,  Phila.;  Edmund  Wood,  N 
Samuel  Biddle,  Phila.;  Charles  Downing,  : 
Wilson  Hutchens,  Mo.;  Wm.  H.  Moon,  Pa.,  : 
for  Jesse  W.  Taylor,  Phila.;  Ann  Kirkbride,  Ph: 
Joseph  E.  Fell,  Va.;  Margaret  J.  Jones,  Cans 
E.  C.  Shoemaker,  Cal. ;  Jacob  V.  Edge,  Pa. ;  Jai 
Lee,  Jr.,  Gtn-;  Sarah  A.  Gilbert,  Pa.,  $io  for  1 
self,  Eliza  G.  Cope,  Ann  Case,  Albert  M.  C 
and  Charles  E.  Gibbons;  Ezra  Barker,  Ind., 
for  himself,  Ann  Haworth,  Caroline  Blackbi 
Eliza  M.  Jones  and  George  \V.  Mendenhall ;  J 
Carey,  Agent,  O.,  $8  for  Jacob  Barrett,  Wm. 
worth,  I.  M.  Haworth  and  C.  A.  Stanton;  Richi 
Mott,  Agent,  la.,  $14  for  Joseph  Dewees,  J. 
Mott,  Chester  Mott,  James  Mott,  Daniel  Mott,| 
C.  Smith  and  Wm.  P.  Young  ;  B.  V.  Stanley,  Ag 
la.,  I54  for  Samuel  Bedell,  Thos.  H.  Binns,  Cij 
T.  Engle,  Delitha  Emmons,  Samuel  EmbI 
Robert  W.  Hampton,  Joseph  L.  Hoyle,  Johnl 
Hodgin,  Elza  Hodgin,  Frances  Jackson,  Thoj 
E.  Mott,  Abigail  B.  Mott,  James  McGrew,  V 
H.  Pollard,  Milton  J.  Shaw,  Branson  D.  Sidw 
Thomas  E.  Stanley,  Morris  Stanley,  Edmunc 
Smith,  Joshua  W.  Smith,  Elwood  Spencer,  I 
W.  Stanley,  Zaccheus  Test,  Russel  Z.  Ta 
Aaron  K.  Williams,  Thomas  D.  Yocum  and  C 
E.  Young  ;  S.  A.  Willits,  per  A.  E.  Willits,  N 
Sidney  Garrigues,  Pa.;  Samuel  W.  Jones, 
Tillie  Yerkes,  N.  J.;  Isaac  W.  Stokes;  N.  J. 
for  Annie  H.  Stokes,  M.  Emma  Allen,  Samu« 
Eves  and  Joseph  H.  Haines  ;  David  E.  Coc 
and  for  Samuel  R.  Cooper,  N.  J. ;  B.  P.  Hoo 
Phila.;  Martha  R.  Newkirk,  Phila.;  Sophis 
Pusey,  Pa.;  Peter  Thomson,  per  Caroline  Th 
son,  Gtn.;  Ephraim  Smith,  Phila. ;  f  10.50  for  I 
self,  Morris  S.  Cope,  Joel  J.  Smith;  L.  M.  ' 
Hams,  M.  D.,  and  Henrietta  Green,  Ireland,  |: 
Thomas  W.  Fisher,  Pa.,  and  for  Israel  Lane,  N 
Richard  J.  Allen,  Phila.;  Charity  Baldwin,  Pa. 
H.  Gibbons  and  for  Sean  Miller,  Pa.;  Will 
Balderston,  Pa.;  Elizabeth  R.  Reeve,  Pa. ;  J 
Dewees,  Agent,  O.,  $8  for  Edwin  Crew,  Pati( 
Fawcett,  David  Masters  and  Jason  Penrose;  Ai 
Mickle,  Pa.,  $6  for  Martha  Mickle,  William  Mi( 
and  Thomas  Evans;  Josiah  Wistar,  N.  J.;  Ca: 
W.  Thompson,  N.  J. 

^^'RemiUances  received  after  Third-day  noon  mi 
appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 

NOTICES. 
Wanted. — A  young  woman  Friend  as  mother's  hi 
and  to  assist  in  light  household  duties. 

Address  J.  B.,        Office  of  The  Frie^ 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  St.,  Pi 

During  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Months  the  Librarj 
be  open  on  Fifth-days  from  9  A.  M.  to  1  F.  M. 

The  Friends'  City  Home  can  accommodate  j 
young  men,  who  may  propose  to  spend  the  summer  mc 
in  the  city.  Address  Mary  T.  Wildman,  1623  Sui 
Street.  

Friends'  Select  School. — Friends  who  desii 
enter  children  for  the  school  year  beginning  next  I 
Month  will  kindly  communicate  their  wishes  to  the 
now,  so  that  places  may  be  reserved  for  them. 

J.  Henry  Bartlett,  140  N.  16th  St.,  Phi 

■Westtown  Boarding  School. — A  stated  me 
of  the  Committee  on  Admissions  will  be  held  in  the  I 
mittee  Room,  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  on  SevJ 
day,  the  23rd  inst.,  at  10  A.  M. 

John  W.  Biddle,  CIc 

Memorial  of  Debbie  E.  Cope  is  now  for  sale  at  Fri  J 
Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  Street. 

Price,  paper  cover,  5  cents;  by  mail,  6  cents;  silk  itl 
6  cents;  by  mail,  7  cents;  per  dozen,  paper  covcjS 
cents;  by  mail,  55  cents;  silk  cloth,  60  cents;  by  mai6 
cents. 

Memorial  of  Charles  Rhoads: 

Price,  paper  cover,  5  cents;  by  mail,  6  cents;  silk  'S 
6  cents,  by  mail,  7  cents ;  per  dozen,  paper  cover,  50  <  I' 
by  mail,  68  cents;  silk  cloth,  60  cents;  by  mail,  71  1 1* 
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Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 


the  Twelfth  Month,  1798,  a  deputation  of 
ins  from  the  Ottawa,  Chippewa,  and  Pot- 
■ttomie  nations  was  in  this  city  on  busi- 
with  the  President  of  the  United  istates, 

whom  the  Committee  and  other  Friends 
a  conference;  in  the  course  of  which  the 
ins  delivered   a  speech  which    they   had 

intrusted  with  from  the  Delaware  Indians, 
ited  to  the  people  called  Quakers.  This 
ch  was  thought  by  the  Committee  of  sutfi- 
;  importance  to  be  laid  before  the  Yearly 
ing  of  1799,  for  more  general  informa- 

accompanying  its  report. 
18  four  tribes  above  mentioned,  together 

others  (12  in  all)  had  been  associated  in 
ong  continued  and  destructive  war  which 
finally  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville, 
ed  Twelfth  Month  2nd,  1795,  in  which 
J  Indians  ceded  to  the  United  States  a 
5  territory  south  of  Lake  Erie,  form;ng 
t  two-thirds  of  the  present  State  of  Ohio, 
ving  a  stipulated  payment  in  exchange, 
were  left  in  a  very  destitute  and  stripped 
ition.  This  letter  is  in  reply  to  one  for- 
led  to  them  by  the  hands  of  Little  Turtle 
V  months  previous,  and  is  as  follows: — 

TO    THE    PEOPLE    CALLED    QUAKERS. 

leech  delivered  by  the  Delaware  Nation  of 
ins  at  Fort  Wayne,  First  of  September, 

Brethren: — We,  the  Sachems,  principal 
fs  and  Leaders  of  the  Delaware  Nation, 
,e  you  and  take  you  by  the  hand  through 
jrother  Jonathan  Schietfelin,  Agenn  of  In- 
Affairs,  whom  we  consider  as  one  of 
selves,  inasmuch  as  he  will  consult  with 
on  the  means  of  rendering  us  happy  by 
issistance  of  you  our  brethren,  the  Quak- 

Jrethren: — We  have  received  your  speech 
16  Miami's  Chief,  called  the  Little  Turtle, 
ivill  listen  to  your  words,  and  thank  you 
he  interest  you  take  in  our  future  well- 
and  the  happiness  of  our  women  and 
ren.     We  also  thank  the  Great  Spirit  for 


having  so  disposed  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
our  Quaker  brethren — as  to  remind  them  with 
the  solemn  promises  made  to  us  by  their  grand- 
father (Onas)  saying  that  his  children's  child- 
ren would  hold  fast  of  the  chain  of  brotherly 
love,  at  that  time  made  between  our  grand- 
fathers and  him — which  chain  he  said  should 
never  be  broken. 

' '  Brethren :— You  strongly  recommend  peace : 
We  are  much  inclined  to  peace.  The  war  axe 
is  long  since  buried  deep  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Great  Lake,  so  very  deep,  that  we  hope  the 
evil  spirit  will  never  be  able  to  take  it  up  again. 
There  we  hope  it  will  ever  remain;  forgot,  and 
never  to  be  thought  of  by  any  of  us.  And 
that  the  Master  of  Light  and  Life,  who  dis- 
poses of  all  things  according  to  His  will  and 
pleasure,  may  also  dispose  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  our  white  brethren  to  peace,  as  they  used 
to  be  at  that  time,  when  our  forefathers  first 
met  on  this  great  island  and  smoked  the  pipe 
of  peace  with  your  grandfather  Onas  (Penn)  on 
the  very  same  spot  where  your  great  village 
(Philadelphia)  now  stands. 

"Brethren:— At  that  time  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men  were  white  and  good;  the  evil 
spirit,  who  works  in  the  inside  of  the  bodies 
of  men,  had  then  no  power  over  them.  Our  vil- 
lages were  peaceful,  and  our  paths  at  that  time 
were  covered  with  flowers,  and  we  knew  nothing 
of  war;  but  soon  after  the  bad  spirit  fixed  him- 
self deep  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  white 
brethren.  They  made  war  against  each  other, 
and  taught  us  soon  to  be  as  wicked  as  them- 
sleves,  and  like  themselves  cruel  and  unjust. 
It  was  them  who  took  the  i)ipe  of  peace  out 
of  our  hands;  it  was  them  who  led  us  astray 
and  it  was  them  who  put  the  destructive  war 
axe  into  our  hands  to  strike  against  their  white 
brethren  and  their  helpless  women  and  children ! 
And  they  only  are  the  cause  of  all  our  mis- 
fortunes, the  destruction  of  our  villages,  the 
death  of  our  young  warriors  and  helpless  women 
and  children,  the  loss  of  our  lands  and  our 
happiness. 

"Brethren: — We  listen  to  your  brotherly 
advice,  our  hearts  are  inclined  to  peace,  al- 
though the  bad  birds  are  still  singing  the  songs 
of  death  in  our  ears  We  will  not  listen  to 
their  destructive  songs.  Our  future  hopes 
are  fixed  on  you  our  brethren,  the  sons  of 
peace ;  we  will  hereafter  look  up  to  you  as  our 
counsel  and  our  friends.  We  well  know  that 
the  younger  children  of  Onas  (Penn)  are  a  wise 
and  a  good  people,  that  they  speak  nothing 
but  the  truth  and  that  they  will  never  deceive 
us,  nor  let  go  the  chain  of  friendship  made  by 
their  grandfathers  and  ours  at  their  first  meet- 
ing. 

"Brethren:— We  are  told  Icy  you  in  your 
speech  to  us,  "That  you  wish  to  know  our  situ- 
ation, and  in  what  manner  you  could  be  of 
service  to  us."  We  are  poor  and  pitiful  in- 
deed.    Destructive  war  has  been  the  cause  of 


many  of  our  families  to  be  scattered  abroad  in 
the  wilderness,  insomuch  that  we  can  scarcely 
find  their  places  of  residence.  Our  once  peace- 
ful villages  exist  no  more;  our  paths,  which 
once  were  covered  with  flowers  are  now  full 
of  thorns,  and  stained  with  the  blood  of  our 
young  warriors,  and  of  our  helpless  women 
and  children,  and  we  had  almost  considered 
ourselves  as  lost  men,  and  thrown  our  bodies 
£.way;  but  by  the  advice  of  our  brother  Jona- 
than Schiefi:elen  and  the  assistance  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  we  will  assemble  together,  and  form  an 
extensive  village  on  the  fertile  plains  of  the 
White  River.  Speeches  are  this  day  sent  to 
all  our  brethren  by  his  (Schieffelen's)  particu- 
lar request,  for  that  purpose,  and  we  hope  by 
the  next  summer  we  will  all  be  assembled  at 
that  place,  when  we  will  point  out  the  means  of 
your  assisting  us. 

"Brethren: — Our  friend  and  brother  (Schief- 
I'elen)  told  us  long  since,  that  when  he  visited 
you  in  your  great  village  (Philadelphia)  two 
years  past,  that  you  expressed  a  desire  of  see- 
ing us  in  our  cabins  in  hopes  of  being  thereby 
enabled  to  afford  us  some  relief  in  our  dis- 
tresses. Should  some  of  our  brethren  be  still 
inclined  to  visit  us,  this  will  be  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  them  to  do  so.  Our  brother 
Schiefl'elen  has  faithfully  promised  to  take  such 
of  our  brethren  who  think  us  an  object  worthy 
of  their  attention,  under  his  protection,  and 
will  convey  them  safe  to  our  villages.  We  will 
then  be  enabled  to  consult  with,  ana  tell  our 
sentiments  to  our  brethren  in  person,  and  as 
most  of  the  principal  chiefs  are  infirm,  old  men, 
incapable  of  undergoing  a  long  and  fatiguing 
journey,  and  even  have  not  the  means  to  do  so 
though  much  inclined  to  see  our  brethren  in 
their  great  village  (Philadelphia).  By  their 
coming  forward  means  may  be  devised  to  put 
it  in  our  power  to  return  with  our  brethren 
to  their  great  village,  and  there  brighten  the 
chain  of  friendship  on  the  same  spot  where 
our  grandfathers  first  met  in  peace,  and  form- 
ed a  chain  which  we  hope  the  evil  spirit  will 
never  be  permitted  to  break. 

"Brethren: — Should  the  evil  spirit  operate 
upon  the  hearts  of  our  white  brethren,  to  in- 
duce them  to  wage  war  against  our  Nations, 
as  we  look  upon  you  as  our  friends  and  breth- 
ren, we  hope  you  will  give  us  immediate  infor- 
mation thereof,  in  order  that  we  may  thereby 
avert  the  dreadful  calamities  attendant  on  war, 
and  prevent  the  spilling  the  blood  of  our  help- 
less women  and  children. 

"Brethren: — We  have  nothing  more  to  say 
at  present,  but  recommend  our  brother  and 
friend  (Schieffelen)  to  the  protection  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  and  wish  him  a  safe  arrival  among 
our  brethren,  on  the  lands  where  our  grand- 
fathers were  born  and  lived  in  peace  and  happi- 
ness. And  we  hope  when  he  returns  amongst 
us,  he  will  have  something  to  tell  us  which  will 
give  great  satisfaction  to  your  brethren,  the 
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Delaware  Nation.  May  the  Great  Regulator 
of  all  things,  He  who  knows  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  all  men,  so  dispose  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  our  Quaker  brethren,  that  they  may 
never  be  induced  to  withdraw  their  friendship 
and  counsel  from  men,  who  by  their  ignorance 
are  easily  led  astray  by  the  songs  of  bad  birds: 
men  who  are  real  objects  of  pity  and  who  re- 
quire the  protection  of  their  white  brethren, 
more  at  tiiis  time  than  ever." 

This  letter  was  replied  to  by  the  Committee: 
— The  following  paragraph  form  the  conclud- 
ing portion  of  their  reply. 

"Brothers: — We  may  tell  you  that  we  are 
glad  in  believing  our  rulers  are  disposed  to  live 
in  peace  with  the  Indian  Nations.  But  we  hope 
you  will  understand  that  the  Good  Spirit  which 
inclines  us  to  keep  out  of  all  that  concerns 
war,  teaches  us  also  to  live  peaceable  and  quiet 
lives  under  the  chiefs  and  rulers  of  our  nation; 
therefore  we  cannot  give  or  carry  intelligence 
relative  to  war  between  two  nations.  All  that 
seems  left  for  us  to  do  is  to  pray  for  and  en- 
deavor to  persuade  our  rulers  and  all  men  to 
peace  and  concord. 

"Brothers: — Our  hearts  were  made  glad  to 
find  by  your  letter  that  you  were  much  dis- 
posed for  peace,  and  that  the  war  axe  is  long 
since  buried  deep  in  the  great  lake.  We  de- 
sire the  evil  spiiit  may  never  incline  you  to 
take  it  up  again;  and  are  sorry  that  your  paths 
which  were  once  strewed  with  flowers,  are  now 
covered  with  thorns.  We  hope  you  will  not 
be  moved  from  your  peaceable  resolutions  by 
the  bad  birds,  which  you  say  still  sing  the  songs 
of  death  in  your  ears.  Do  not  listen  to  them ; 
you  have  suffered  too  much  already;  it  is  time 
for  you  to  sit  down  quietly  and  cultivate  the 
land,  and  reap  the  benefit  which  the  Good  Spirit 
is  ready  to  confer  upon  them  that  love  Him. 

We  remain  your  friends." 

Signed  by  eighteen  Friends. 

(To  be  continued.) 


It  is  a  snare  to  judge  of  the  place  of  a 
nation  primarily  by  its  material  wealth,  or 
its  military  power.  History  confirms  as  Rev- 
elation teaches,  that  the  unseen  forces  are  in 
the  long  run  more  effective  than  the  visible, 
The  strongest  man  in  the  Bible  story  was  a 
hero  in  our  childhood  days,  as  militarism  is 
in  the  newspaper  columns  of  to-day ;  but  we 
will  see  now  that  Sampson  left  the  Israelites 
the  worse  for  his  rule  ;  his  moral  weakness 
more  than  counterbalanced  his  great  strength, 
and  so  it  has  ever  been  in  the  life  of  na- 
tions. Their  lasting  greatness  can  only  grow 
out  of  pure,  sober,  true  God-fearing  lives; 
and,  therefore,  the  love  of  God  is  the  surest 
guide  to  a  light-giving  love  of  country.  Your 
' '  Defence  ' '  will  be  much  surer  if  it  is  founded 
upon  righteousness — in  public  affairs  as  well 
as  private — than  upon  any  imitation  of  the 
conscriptions  or  military  systems  of  the  old 
world,  which  are  making  multitudes  of  men 
revolt  against  the  present  order  of  things  in 
Europe. — Letter  froin  Joshua  and  I.  Rowntree 
to  Clerk  of  Australian  General  Meeting. 

The  common  problem,  yours,  mine,  every  one's, 
Is — not  to  fancy  what  were  fair  in  life 
Provided  it  could  be— but,  finding  first 
What  may  be,  then  find  how  to  make  it  fair 
Up  to  our  means  ;  a  very  different  thing. 


Extracts  from  James  Gougli's  Journal. 

1748.  About  this  time  the  Methodists  had 
got  some  footing  in  sundry  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  in  Mountmellick  in  particular.  John  Cur- 
tis, a  Friend,  of  Bristol,  who  had  been  one  of 
them  about  a  year,  having  been  afterwards 
convinced  of  our  principles,  and  received  a 
gift  of  the  ministry,  came  over  on  a  religious 
visit  to  Friends  in  Ireland,  amongst  whom  his 
service  was  very  acceptable.  I  was  with  him 
at  a  large  meeting  in  the  Court  House  in  Athy, 
another  in  the  assembly  room  at  Athlone,  and 
at  several  others  which  were  very  large.  He 
appeared  in  inwardness  of  mind  to  attend  upon 
his  gift,  and  follow  its  leading  ;  and  concluded 
his  service  in  Ireland  with  an  epistle  to  Friends 
whom  he  had  visited,  which  the  national  meet- 
ing ordered  to  be  printed.  I  mention  this  by 
reason  of  what  follows  :  one  afternoon  John 
Wesley  made  his  first  entrance  into  Mount- 
mellick, attended  by  a  large  company  on  horse- 
back, of  those  who  joined  him  in  Society.  As 
several  of  their  ministers  had  been  here  be- 
fore, some  of  whom  had  invited  me  to  come, 
and  bring  my  family  to  hear  them  preach  the 
gospel,  I  had  not  as  yet  found  freedom  to  go; 
but  hearing  that  John  Wesley  was  to  preach 
that  evening  in  the  open  market  place,  I  was 
not  easy  to  avoid  going,  so  I  went,  and  stand- 
ing at  a  Friend's  shop  door,  I  heard  him  begin 
with  the  following  preamble  or  introduction : 

"Before  1  unfold  to  you  the  oracles  of  God, 
I  must  first  remove  a  stumbling  block  out  of 
the  way,  which  is  this:  I  understand  one  John 
Curtis,  from  Bristol,  hath  of  late  been  travelling 
in  these  parts,  and  endeavoring  to  lay  waste  that 
good  work  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  carry  on 
by  our  hands,  giving  out  that  he  was  formerly 
a  Methodist  and  acquainted  with  me.  Now  he 
never  was  a  Methodist  to  my  knowledge,  and 
1  think  he  could  not  be  one  in  or  about  Bristol 
without  it;  and  as  to  any  acquaintance  with 
the  said  John  Curtis,  I  solemnly  declare  I 
never  had  any  ;  only  I  remember  being  twice 
in  his  company  occasionally  about  eight  years 
ago.  1  hope  no  man  will  account  me  an  of- 
fender for  speaking  the  truth.  If  George 
Fox  were  here  he  would  embrace  me  for  it." 

This  was  the  substance  of  his  introduction, 
in  the  same  words,  or  very  nearly  the  same, 
in  which  he  delivered  it,  for  I  gave  good  atten- 
tion to  this  part.  Then  he  proceeded  to  what 
he  called  unfolding  the  oracles  of  God,  which 
I  thought  was  stamping  the  matter  far  too 
high.  That  evening  I  got  two  Friends  to  ac- 
company me  to  his  lodging  to  speak  to  him, 
thereupon  at  the  first  mentioning  of  the  sub- 
ject he  discovered  some  warmth.  "1  tell  you 
John  Curtis  has  done  more  harm  in  his  jour- 
ney through  these  parts  than  ever  he  will  do 
good  as  long  as  he  lives.  He  has  gone  about 
scattering  poison."  This  high  charge  he  un- 
dertook to  prove  thus:  "  What  poison  is  to  the 
body,  that  bigotry  is,  to  the  mind;  but  John 
Curtis  has  been  industrious  to  sow  bigotry, 
that  is  to  sow  disaffection  in  the  hearts  of 
Christians  toward  one  another,  barely  on  ac- 
count of  difference  in  opinion."  To  all  this,  I 
replied  to  the  following  import  —  I  was  an 
entire  stranger  to  John  Curtis  till  he  came 
into  these  parts,  since  which  I  had  made  use 
of  the  opportunity  of  contracting  an  acquain- 
tance with  him,  and  being  pretty  much  in  his 
company  I  have  known  him  to  be  influenced  by 
the  universal  love  of  God,  and  that  he  has  en- 


deavored to  propagate  the  same  in  oth( 
This  thou  canst  never  call  scattering  pois 
and  if  my  account  differ  from  thine,  so  d 
the  foundation  on  which  it  is  built.  For  tl 
is  only  upon  hearsay,  which  is  too  slende 
foundation  whereupon  publicly  to  asperse 
man's  character,  who  is  not  present  to 
swer  and  vindicate  himself.  At  this  he  seei 
somewhat  confused,  and  acknowledged  thai 
had  not  duly  considered  that  part  of  the  n 
ter,  &c.  I  further  observed  to  him  that, 
ought  to  have  duly  regarded  our  Lord's 
rections,  not  to  judge,  &c.  For  if  any  goo 
done,  it  is  the  Lord  that  doth  it,  and  in  w 
way  and  by  what  instruments  He  pleases; 
therefore  all  the  glory  is  due  to  Him  ah 
and  no  part  of  that  glory  or  honor  to  any 
strument,  which  can  do  nothing  of  itself, 
that  it  would  be  a  sin  in  any  instrumen 
take  to  itself  what  was  due  to  God  only, 
that  if  John  Curtis  faithfully  did  what ; 
Lord  directed,  he  would  be  accepted,  tho^ 
no  shining  outward  effects  should  arise  f 
it.  In  regard  to  what  thou  hast  allegeci 
his  sowing  disaffection  in  the  hearts  of  CI 
tians  towards  one  another,  barely  on  acci 
of  difference  in  opinion  ;  something  occur 
me  on  that  head,  which  is  that  John  Ci 
might  be  endued  with  a  sense  of  the  dan 
which  some  might  be  in  of  magnifying  and 
tolling  certain  men,  instead  of  giving  all 
glory  to  God,  and  apprehend  it  to  be  his  dui 
caution  and  guard  them  against  that  dan 
which  might  be  misconstrued  by  some 
seeking  to  sow  disaffection  towards  t 
men  and  their  adherents.  This  opportu 
concluded  peaceably,  with  John  Wesley's 
knowledging  that  it  had  been  to  his  edi 
tion,  and  that  he  therefore  wished  he  c 
get  the  like  opportunities  with  our  Fri 
more  frequently;  that  he  saw  some  thinj 
a  clearer  light  than  he  had  done  before, 
that  he  would  never  say  anything  ag: 
John  Curtis  publicly  again,  unless  he  ad 
istered  a  real  foundation  for  it.  I  wrot 
John  Curtis  hereupon,  who  answered  tha 
never  pretended  to,  or  spoke  of  his  ha 
any  intimate  acquaintance  with  John  Wei 
but  that  he  was  regularly  a  Methodist 
some  time.  He  sent  me  a  certificate  si 
by  several  of  the  same  fraternity  and  i 
other  testimonials.  He  also  wrote  to 
Wesley  and  sent  me  over  copies  of  the  le 
that  passed  between  them. 

I  was  glad  to  see  some  in  those  ] 
awakenened  out  of  their  sleep  of  darkne 
a  thoughtfulness  about  their  souls,  and 
cerely  wished  the  increase  and  promotic 
solid  piety,  but  I  had  opportunity  to  obi 
there,  that  those  who  were  innocent  and 
minded  before,  have  continued  the  most  st 
and  circumspect  in  their  conduct;  that  1 
who  had  before  gone  into  gross  pollut 
being  induced  to  believe  that  regener 
was  an  instantaneous,  not  a  gradual  t 
did  not  sufficiently  remain  under  repents 
to  let  it  have  its  perfect  work;  and  tha 
stead  of  pressing  forward  after  the  perfe 
of  the  inward  life  denying  self  and  a 
formity  to  this  world  in  its  corruptior 
language  and  practice,  their  zeal  too  i 
settled  in  the  frequency  of  their  meet 
hearing  sermons,  praying,  singing  and  re; 
and  treasuring  up  Scripture  texts  and  pasip] 
in  their  memories,  talking  them  over  too  li,  ft 
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customarily  in  conversation,  which  ren- 
d  these  Divine  truths  like  salt  without 
proper  savor,  taking  from  them  the  awful 
;ht  and  dignity  due  to  them.  By  these 
iis  Christian  fortitude  for  standing  stead- 
in  reverent  simplicity  and  holy  vigilance 
declined;  a  silent  dependence  on  Christ, 
true  teacher,  was  irksome,  and  that  de- 
ience  what  was  due  to  Him  misplaced  on 
ble  men.  The  consequence  was  a  dwind- 
a  blast  on  the  first  buddings  of  heavenly 
•es,  a  decay  of  the  Divine  life;  and  many 
lem  soon  returned,  like  the  sow  that  was 
led,  to  wallow  in  the  mire  and  filth  of 
3gression  again;  and  threw  ofi;  the  aifec- 
in,  the  insipid  and  surfeiting  talk  of  re- 
n;  the  form  of  godliness,  which  they  had 
much  gloried  in,  for  want  of  humbly 
ing  under  the  purifying  power  thereof. 


Progressive  Revelation. 

onstruction  is  the  rescuer  of  thinking 
logians  environed  by  a  rigid  creed.  .  . 
mitations, ' ' '  'definitions, "  "  explanations" 
50  many  doors  by  which  man's  reason  es- 
3  from  the  prison-house  of  extended  creeds, 
does  not  imply  that  the  great  confessions 
-otestantism  were  not  admirable  in  their 
that  they  did  not  contain  great  facts  of 
ious  truth,  that  they  did  not  answer  a 
d  purpose.  No  scholar  can  afford  to  be 
rant  of  the  successive  steps  of  unfolding 
icretion  which  have  befallen  theological 
ims.  And  yet  in  the  present  state  of 
in  knowledge,  a  system  of  theology  which 
)een  especially  adapted  to  a  given  period, 
by  the  vitality  and  growth  which  it  im- 
s  [i.  e-  sustains],  compel  a  subsequent  age 
'construct  it.  If  all  truth  has  been  re- 
id,  and  if  all  revealed  truth  has  been  dug 

the  Scriptures,  then  there  may  be  no 
)n  why  a  system  of  doctrine  should  not  be 
lily  and  finally  finished.  But  if  the  nature 
ivelation  is  such  that  truth  can  never  be 
:  than  hinted  in  words,  and  must  wait  for 
'orms  before  it  can  be  understood  in  its 
i,  variety  and  tendencies,  then  systems 
ot  precede  experience,  but  must  follow 
iges  and  record  results.  The  life  of  man 
continuous  Divine  Revelation.  This  with- 
)rejudice  to  Sacred  Scripture.  The  Bible 
lived  before  it  was  written.  The  noblest 
5  of  it  must  always  be  lived  again  before 
can  be  understood.  The  life  will  always 
ore  than  the  letter.  The  very  method  of 
le  Revelation  included  the  living  element 
de  of  the  letter,  as  indispensable  to  its 
ity.  It  is  the  unity  of  written  revelation 
the  life  of  man  going  on  outside  of  it — 
nseparable  connection  of  the  development 
le  race  with  the  interpretation  of  parable, 
apt  and  prophecy,  that  made  a  complete 
final  science  of  theology  in  the  earlier 

of  Christian  civilization  [as  it  is  even 
I  impossible. — Christian  Union. 


!TTER  than  wealth,  better  than  applause, 
iT  than  the  world's  honor,  is  the  reign  of 
s  Christ  in  a  young  man's  heart. — Chris- 
Cynosure- 

IE  more  men  love  the  law  of  God,  the  more 
will  see  the  guilt  of  violating  it. — Dr. 
ng. 


THE  HARVEST    MOON. 

Thou  risest  in  glory, — thou  full  harvest  moon! 

All  ruddy  and  glowing  with  light; 
Like  a  gem  that  would  rival  the  splendor  of  noon, 

On  the  cool  pallid  brow  of  the  night. 

But  as  higher  thou  climbest  up  yon  bright  arch  of 
blue, 

More  pure  and  resplendent  thy  beam, 
Shedding  beauty  on  all,  yet  still  softening  the  view, 

Of  hamlet  and  woodland  and  stream. 

How  it  lights  up  the  fields  where  the  wheat-ear  is 
bending. 

And  the  path  of  the  reaper,  whose  toil  is  now  end- 
ing; 

How  it  floats  o'er  the  breast  of  the  far-spreading 
ocean, 

A  pathway  of  silvery  and  tremulous  motion. 

It  shines  on  the  heath,  where  the  wild  flower  is 

folded, 
On  the  column,  to  art's  nicest  symmetry  moulded, 
On  the  bleak,  rugged  brow  of  the  pine  covered  hill, 
On  the  willowy  marge  of  the  lowliest  rill. 

And  wherever  it  falls,  God's  rich  bounty  expresses, 
Who  the  high  and  the  low,  in  his  providence  blesses; 
Faithful  witness  in  heaven,  still  renewing  the  token, 
Of  a  covenant  love  that  shall  never  be  broken. 
— Maria  Foi\ 


Tlie  Land  of  Promise  in  Sunshine  and 
Shadow. 

(Continued  from  page  19.) 

But  I  promised  to  speak  of  the  Society  of 
the  Temple  later  on.  I  think  it  was  in  the 
years  of  the  sixties,  when  a  certain  Johann 
Hoffman,  an  eloquent  German  minister,  suc- 
ceeded by  his  mighty  influence  to  induce  a 
number  of  wealthy  German  farmers  to  sell  their 
estates  and  go  with  him  to  Palestine  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  agricultural  colonies, — not 
in  a  missionary  capacity,  but  as  a  people  ready 
to  receive  the  Lord  at  His  coming  to  restore 
His  country  and  people.  Strange  to  say,  that 
even  this  man,  puwerful  as  he  was,  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  what  in  known  in  German  divinity  as 
"rationalistic  theology,"  holding,  that  it  is 
absurd  to  teach  and  to  believe  such  records  of 
the  Bible,  as  are  antagonistic  to  human  reason. 
With  them,  spiritual  reason  must  give  room  to 
carnal  reason.  It  is  the  erring  and  soul-sicken- 
ing universalisra  of  the  dift"erent  countries  in 
divers  terms.  Every  colonist  or  head  of  a 
family  had  to  have  not  less  than  ten  thou?and 
dollars  (German )  for  fear  they  might  be  troubled 
with  paupers.  As  all  others,  they  experienced 
the  same  difficulty  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Turkish  Government.  One  colony  settled  one 
mile  south  of  Jerusalem,  a  second  around  Jaffa, 
a  third  not  far  from  there  in  Sharon,  a  fourth 
in  Haifa  (Kaifa)  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel. 
Ague  and  climatic  fever  reduced  many  families 
to  a  minimum,  while  some  became  utterly  ex- 
terminated by  the  disease.  Those  in  Sharon 
had  the  worst  of  all,  because  there  was  a  swamp 
near  by.  One  of  them  told  me,  they  wanted  to 
set  out  more  eucalyptus  trees  to  remedy  some- 
what the  exceeding  malarious  condition  of  that 
place  but  the  government  "he  says,  would  not 
let  us."  The  colonists  had  many  things  in 
common,  an  expediency  that  ceased  when  a 
theological  twist  rended  them  in  two.  This 
uncomfortable  malady  occurred  in  all  colonies, 
except  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  presence  of  the 
founder.  Dr.  Hoffmann,  succeeded  in  keeping 
things  together,  a  virtue  that  with  the  rest 


of  the  settlement  proved  faint.  As  one  may 
guess,  they  have  their  own  schools,  in  Jerusa- 
lem also  a  high  school,  after  which  those  that 
wish  to  aquire  a  scientific  education,  are  sent 
to  the  old  country.  Where  such  an  accom- 
plishment was  hoped  to  be  reached  in  Palestine, 
it  was  regretted  as  a  failure.  The  originator  of 
the  idea  of  the  temple  has  followed  the  call  of 
his  Maker.  His  two  sons  reside  in  the  Jerusa- 
lem colony,  where  they  hold  the  position  of 
their  great  father  and  engage  in  preaching, 
teaching,  etc.,  besides  editing  the  "Organ  of 
the  Temple,"  which  on  account  of  their  mem- 
bers in  the  old  country  is  printed  in  Germany. 

The  present  generation  of  the  Society  of  the 
Temple  occasionally  express  themselves  as 
unable  to  apprehend  that  certain  inspiration, 
which  caused  their  parents  voluntarily  to  ex- 
change a  happy  home,  a  comfortable  situation, 
and  by  reason  of  their  wealth  a  guaranteed 
future  at  home,  with  such  a  condition  of  things 
in  a  hostile  country.  What  they  have  endured 
in  sickness  and  death,  in  hard  labor,  failures 
through  ignorance,  in  friction  with  friend  and 
foe  and  mortifying  elements  of  various  names, 
is  simply  beyond  description.  Still,  like  the 
children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  the  greater 
part  of  the  younger  have  prevailed — and  to  be 
said  to  their  praise — hold  on  exhibition  what 
their  fathers  have  chiefly  accomplished  by  en- 
durance. Their  lack  of  spiritual  understanding, 
as  well  as  power,  is  to  be  regretted.  How- 
ever I  commend  the  good  people  to  the  care 
of  the  Everlasting  Mercy. 

At  last  a  word  about  the  prevailing  religion 
of  the  country,  which  is  called  Islam.  It  origi- 
nated in  the  mind  of  an  Arabic  merchant,  who 
arose  in  622  as  the  greatest  and,  strange  as 
it  is,  most  successful  iraposter  in  human  history. 
It  must  be  said  however,  that  his  success  was 
not  in  spiritual  cower,  but  in  the  carnal  weapons 
of  his  followers,  who  became  rather  fascinated 
by  his  psychological  force  upon  the  mind  of 
such  people,  as  we  have  unto  the  present  day, 
who  are  always  ready  to  yield  to  a  greater 
power,  whatever  that  power  may  be.  Person- 
ally, I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  were 
destined  by  God  to  serve  His  decree  upon  those 
people,  particularly  the  strangely  apostate 
Christian  churches.  The  absolute  eradication 
of  all  Christianity  from  all  those  countries 
is  enough  to  make  us  tremble  before  Him,  who 
sent  the  messages,  addressed  to  the  seven 
Churches  in  Asia  (Rev.  2-3)  into  all  the  world. 
He  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  the  time  is 
very  fast  approaching,  when  not  only  the 
slackness  of  the  majority  of  professors,  but 
also  the  tampering  with  the  Divine  truth  on 
the  part  of  perverted  teachers  will  turn  into 
woe— or  who  knows— temporarily  into  super- 
lative liars,  foretold  in  I  Thess.  ii:  11-12, 
whose  end  is  that  of  the  beast. 

However,  Mohammed  in  all  his  fatal  great- 
ness was  subject  to  the  universal  decree. 
"Every  beginning  is  difficult."  Born  and  at 
home  in  Mecca,  where  he  ventured  to  bring  out 
his  new  gospel,  carnal  in  the  extreme,  he  had 
to  betake  himself  to  Medina,  where  he  found 
time  to  enrich  the  book,  given  to  him,  as  he 
claimed,  by  Gabriel,  who  appeared  unto  him  in 
the  desert,  where  he  had  gone  to  meditate  on 
religion;  which  resulted,  as  he  pretended,  in 
the  commission  of  God  through  the  angel  to 
him,  to  carry  out  the  supreme  will  as  the 
Prophet  of  God  with  unlimited  liberty,   even 
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above  that  allowed  by  that  sacred  book  the 
Koran,  to  the  most  potent  of  his  flock.  He 
will  judge  all  the  world,  says  Mohammed,  and 
even  Jesus  Christ  is  answerable  to  him.  He 
will  be  just  and  considerate  toward  non-Mo- 
hammedans, but  to  his  believers  belongs  the 
glory  of  all  the  difl'erent  heavens  with  ever- 
lasting sensuality. 

"Allah  (God)  is  God  and  Mohammed  is  His 
prophet",  is  the  creed  of  the  Islam.  To  ac- 
commodate the  reader  with  an  analysis  of 
the  teachings  of  Mohammed's  Koran  which,  in 
spite  of  some  morals,  contains  the  greatest 
blasphemy  of  human  inventions,  historic  and — 
we  may  well  guess — pre-historic,  would  almost 
seem  to  me  a?  partaking  of  their  sins.  Even 
the  better  elements  in  the  Mohammedan  system 
are  practically  useless,  as  for  instance;  "The 
truth  only  must  be  told  in  an  oath,  but  a  word 
(falsehood)  not  pre-meditated,  Allah  will  not 
take  seriously."  However,  they  abstain  from 
pork  and  liquor,  but  smoking  is  a  common 
practice.  Before  the  greatest  contests  Mo- 
hammed taught  his  believers  to  pray  with  face 
toward  El  Kuds  (Jerusalem),  after  which  Mecca 
and  Medina  were  promoted  to  the  holiest  of 
the  holy.  On  several  occasions  I  observed, 
that  they  prostrate  themselves  on  the  ground, 
rise  and  repeat  the  ceremony  in  saying  their 
prayers.  The  Turkish  minarets  in  the  form 
of  a  tower  with  watchman  are  calculated  to 
stimulate  the  people  to  prayer.  The  stereo- 
typed word  is,  "(iome  to  prayer,  come  to  se- 
curity, Allah  is  great,  Allah  is  most  great,  I 
testify,  there  is  no  deity  but  Allah." 

Marvelous,  wonderfully  marvelous  is  the  fact 
that  these  people  can  have  such  a  sense  of  re- 
ligion and  yet  utterly  deny  in  heart  and  practice 
even  the  better  teachings  of  their  own  scrip- 
ture. They  are  greatly  pleased  by  cur  imita- 
tion of  smoothing  the  breast  with  the  word. 

"Hamdilillah,"  that  is,  "thanks  unto  God." 
The  greetings  of  the  Bible  are  still  current 
among  them.  Mohammedan  and  Christian 
natives  may,  if  well  pleased,  dismiss  one  with: 
"marsalami,"  (go  in  peace),  but  the  former 
will  never  salute  the  latter  with  'May  peace 
be  with  you.'  A  few  years  ago  a  Mohammedan 
offered,  or  as  he  thought,  presented  his  peace 
to  another  native  near  Bethlehem,  whom  he 
mistook  for  a  fellow  in  faith.  A  minute  later 
he  found  that  the  recipient  of  his  peace  was  a 
Christian.  With  a  storm  he  returned,  fell  on 
and  beat  him  with  the  demand,  "Give  me  my 
peace  back,  give  me  my  peace  back!  Happily 
disinterested  parties  came  by  and  released  the 
poor  victim. 

The  subsequent  inhabitants  of  those  coun- 
tries have  preserved  the  oriental  costumes  and 
manners,  together  with  the  whole  character 
of  the  ancient  generations,  as  far  back  as  we 
have  any  record.  One  being  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  taste  of  that  people  of  the 
present  day,  can  hardly  turn  over  a  page  in 
the  Bible  without  being  put  in  mind  of  one  or 
the  other  self  same  incident,  either  in  blessing 
or  cursing  or  crafty  tricks,  far  beyond  our 
imagination.  A  few  years  ago,  a  European 
party  traveled  in  Galilee,  among  whom  was  L. 
Schneller,  the  second  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
Syrian  Orphanage.  They  asked  a  native  to 
lease  them  his  house  for  a  time.  Gladly  he 
consented  to  their  occupying  it,  but  rent  he 
would  not  take.  With  many  words  he  explain- 
ed over  and  over,  that  the  house  was  worth  so 


much  (an  amount  exceeding  the  rate)  but  he 
was  going  to  give  it  free  to  them.  Our  peo- 
ple, not  being  ignorant  of  their  ways,  laid 
down  the  price,  which  he  accepted  under  bles- 
sings as,  "God  built  your  houses."  A  spectacle 
of  the  same  type  as  was  the  experience  of  Ab- 
raham with  the  children  of  Heth  (Gen.  xxiii  : 
observe  verse  15). 

The  bearers  of  the  oriental  views,  manners 
customs,  tastes,  etc.,  manifest  an  open  hatred 
for  all  that  is  occidental,  but  sometimes  it  ap- 
pears to  me  as  if  Providence  had  given  it  in 
their  heart  to  preserve  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
life  and  living  of  the  generation  in  Bible  ages. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Victims  of  Unnatural  Schooling. 

A  writer  in  the  Boston  Transcript  thus 
records  the  impressions  caused  by  a  visit  to 
an  asylum: 

"I  was  amazed  to  see  so  many  familiar 
faces,  of  persons  whom  I  had  missed  from 
the  street  and  other  public  places,  and  had 
supposed  were  dead  ;  and  in  one  sense  they 
were.  Many,  and  indeed  I  should  say  the 
majority,  were  teachers  and  overwrought 
scholars  preparing  to.  be  teachers.  One  who 
accompanied  me,  and  who  had  been  at  one 
time  a  patient  here,  and  knew  most  of  the 
histories  of  these  patients,  told  me  much  that 
was  sadly  interesting.  So  many  bright  women. 
So  many  fine  scholars.  Is  this  the  end  for 
which  tliey  toiled  and  studied?  One  especially 
I  shall  never  forget. 

"'Which  was  the  most  dreadful  of  all 
whom  you  saw?'  asked  my  friend;  and  I  de- 
scribed her.  She  was  a  babbling  idiot,  full 
of  grimaces,  of  ceaseless  talk,  and  painful 
laughter. 

' '  'And  did  you  not  recognize  her. 

"'Recognize  her?  How  was  it  possible?' 
Then  I  was  told  that  she  was  once  the  bril- 
liant and  accomplished  teacher  who  taught  in 
Blank's  school,  formerly  one  of  the  most  fash- 
ionable in  Boston.  I  had  known  her  well;  I 
had  admired  her  beautiful  and  serious  face, 
and  her  serene  and  stately  manner. 

"I  desired  to  look  again.  I  begged  per- 
mission to  walk  once  more  through  the  gloomy 
gallery.  And  now  as  '  through  a  glass  darkly, ' 
I  could  trace  somewhat  the  changed  features. 
The  large  dark,  serene  eyes  were  there,  but 
the  soul  had  fled;  the  features  were  as  if  cast 
of  plaster,  the  face  was  the  same,  but  it  was 
like  a  face  inverted,  reversed,  distorted — it 
was  the  face  of  an  idiot. 

"And  now  when  I  hear  of  vacations  over 
during  the  hot  days  of  September,  and  reflect 
how  little  during  the  whole  year  is  the  out-of- 
door  life  in  New  England,  and  how  long  a  time 
we  must  be  kept  in  the  houses  and  in  the 
school-rooms, a  picture  rises  before  me,  a  scene 
peopled  with  human  beings  who  were  once 
scholars  and  teachers  in  this  same  Boston, 
over-worked,  over-studied,  over-pushed,  one 
brain  doing  the  work  of  three,  till  the  goal 
is  reached,  and  the  Bastile  over  the  river  is 
gained. 

"  When  I  hear  of  parents  and  guardians  of 
youth  speaking  of  their  children's  work  in  the 
school,  the  examinations  and  the  'emulations  ' 
and  the  prostrations  that  follow,  I  sometimes 
feel  inclined  to  ask,  '  To  what  insane  asylum 
do  you  propose  to  send  your  daughter  when 
she  is  finished?'  " 


The  True  Prosperity. 

One  of  the  greatest  moral  perils  w' 
prosperity  brings  in  its  train  is  absorptio 
external  activities  of  every  kind.  When 
tides  of  material  energy  are  at  the  fl( 
hosts  of  men  are  swept  from  their  spiri 
moorings ;  not  by  gross  temptations  but  by 
pressure  of  work  and  the  cares  which  c 
with  success.  For  there  is  nothing  more 
acting  than  success;  a  man  pays  for  it  to 
uttermost. 

The  unsuccessful  look  at  the  succes 
and  see  only  the  influence,  opportunities 
authority  which  follow  fast  on  the  stepi 
the  prosperous  man;  they  do  not  see  the 
creased  weight  of  responsibility,  the  ac 
care,  the  hosts  of  claims  on  time  and  strei 
and  means  which  spring  up  on  all  sides 
cannot  be  evaded.  The  burden  is  alv 
heavy;  it  is  sometimes  too  great  to  be  bo 
for  success  has  its  tragedies  no  less  than  : 
ure.  A  sudden  and  great  popularity  comin 
a  generous  and  kindly  artist  and  writer  a 
years  ago  brought  with  it  such  a  burdei 
correspondence  and  publicity,  such  demf 
upon  time  and  sympathy,  that  it  sapped 
vitality  of  the  kindly  man  who  did  not  k 
how  to  protect  himself  from  the  invasio 
the  world. 

Men  cease  to  think  of  God  because  so  n 
other  things  demand  attention;  they  lose 
vision  of  spiritual  things  because  so  many 
jects  close  at  hand  must  be  looked  at 
cared  for.  The  most  generous  nature  is  o 
drained  of  the  power  of  sympathy  and 
quality  of  helpfulness  by  sheer  exhaustion; 
he  who  gives  himself  so  completely  to 
terial  duties  and  work  that  the  end  of  the 
finds  him  a  spent  force  has  nothing  lef 
give  to  higher  interests  and  to  more  endu; 
work.  The  men  who  set  out  to  make  a 
tune  in  order  that  they  may  live  their  live 
they  choose,  and  put  body  and  soul  into  t 
undertaking,  often  come  face  to  face  at 
end,  when  the  fortune  has  been  made,  i 
an  empty  life,  a  worn-out  body,  and  a  n 
that  has  lost  the  power  to  enjoy. 

In  such  a  period  of  prosperity  as  that  thro 
which  the  country  has  been  passing  men 
imperceptibly  swept  along  by  the  current, 
without  being  aware  of  the  changes  that 
being  wrought  in  their  aims  and  habits, 
power  of  attention  is  limited  even  in  the  stn 
est  minds,  and  the  heart  cannot  have  n 
great  and  deep  affections.  A  few  months 
the  noise  of  all  kinds  of  traffic,  the  rusl 
every  sort  of  activity,  the  turmoil  of  work 
in  eager  haste  to  cope  with  undertakings 
great  for  their  present  strength,  seemec 
drown  the  voices  of  religion  and  of  the  s 
itual  interests.  A  great  and  terrible  soun' 
rushing  feet  seemed  to  fill  the  world 
deafened  those  who  were  sensitive  to  the 
spoken  cries  of  their  time.  There  seeme 
be  no  longer  any  place  for  the  quiet  life, 
ancient  sweetness  of  devotion,  the  old-i 
pieties.  The  world  had  become  so  noisy  1 
there  seemed  to  be  no  places  where  the  s 
small  voice  could  be  heard;  the  world 
grown  so  crowded  that  there  seemed  to  bi 
longer  any  room  for  God  in  it.  \ 

Already,  as  the  tide  ebbs  a  little  and  J 
machines  move  less  swiftly  and  the  noisel 
minishes,  the  sensitive  feel  the  change;  j 
old  hopes  revive  again;  the  old  aims  beci| 
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r  once  more ;  there  is  tinie  to  remember 
there  is  room  for  his  coming  again.  We 
■  for  prosperity,  and  God  best  answers  our 
ers  by  sending  a  frost  of  adversity  on  all 
great  tropical  growths  with  which  we  have 
ounded  ourselves;  for  we  think  of  our 
ts  and  He  thinks  of  our  needs;  we  care 
)ur  bodies  and  He  cares  for  our  spirits, 
lousands  of  prayers  are  heard  and  an- 
•ed  while  men  wait  in  vain  for  the  com- 
of  the  things  they  have  asked  for.  When 
m  prays  for  prosperity,  ease,  comfort  and 
:ess,  he  means  that  he  craves  the  best 
gs  for  himself.  God  answers  the  real,  not 
spoken  prayer,  and  sends  the  man  the 
litions  which  will  give  him,  if  he  accepts 
1,  the  desire  of  his  heart  ;  and  he  does 
know  that  what  he  really  wanted  has  been 
.  We  often  pray  for  purity,  for  unsel- 
less,  for  the  highest  qualities  of  charac- 
and  forget  that  these  things  cannot  be 
n  without  co-operation.  We  pray  for 
age,  and  when  God  sends  the  great  perils 
;h  inspire  courage  we  do  not  recognize 
answer  to  our  prayer.  We  are  contin- 
j  asking  for  the  strength  and  peace  and 
er  which  can  come  only  as  the  result  of 
re  discipline  and  thorough  education;  and 
Q  God  sends  the  means  of  this  exacting 
ling,  we  cry  out  that  our  prayers  are  un- 
led  and  we  are  forgotten  ! 

0  sensible  man  undervalues  the  blessings 
rosperity,  but  there  are  greater  blessings 
lis  hand  who  knows  when  to  give  and 
Q  to  withhold,  and  who  cares  for  us,  not 
arthly  parents  who  rob  their  children  of 
iiighest  happiness  by  sheltering  them  from 
pain,  but  with  the  divine  wisdom  which 
s  beyond  the  little  hour  of  time  to  the 
)unted  years  of  eternity.     It  is  better  to 

than  to  be  so  absorbed  in  work  that  we 
16  to  live  ;  It  is  better  to  have  fewer  in- 
sts  of  the  hand  and  more  of  the  mind;  it 
3tter  to  have  fewer  ties  that  bind  us  to 
e  and  time  and  a  wider  freedom  to  enjoy 
's  world.     Happy  are  they  who  live  in  the 

1  of  the  world  with  the  dignity  of  immortal 
its,  who  take  time  enough  for  love  and 
ttdship  and  growth,  and  make  room  for 
.  in  whom  is  man's  only  final  prosperity. 
^lected.  _   

T  A  More  Convenient  Season.— A  Chin- 
laundryman  made  complaint  against  a 
ig  man  whose  bill  had  not  been  paid, 
hat  is  your  charge  against  this  young  man 
1?"  The  aggrieved  Celestial  said:  "He 
muchee  by  and  by."  Plenty  of  young  men 
"too  muchee  by  and  by."  Have  a  pur- 
!  and  fulfil  it  now.  Most  men  never  use 
-he  of  the  power  they  possess.  Thousands 
lur  talents  are  wrapped  up  in  napkins. 
rrap  them  quickly  and  put  them  out  to 
•y.  The  world  has  need  of  them.  Men 
as  much  and  as  disastrously  by  choosing 
to  do,  as  by  choosing  to  do.  Manfully 
DOse  to  pull  against  the  stream  of  evil ;  in 
king  we  are  doing  no  harm  by  lying  on 
oars,  we  are  floating  dov;n  towards  the 
9  of  ruin's  cataract. 


'They  make  men  out  of  such  things  as  we 
"  said  a  bright  eyed  little  boy  to  a  cross 
1  who  called  out,    "What  are  you  good 


The  Right  of  Temperance  Instruction, 

[Henry  Sabin,  the  writer  of  the  following  in  the  Journal 
and  Educator,  stands  among  the  foremost  as  an  edu- 
cational authority  in  Iowa. — Ed] 

The  question  which  is  raised  again  by  Dr. 
Bowditch  and  Prof.  Hodge  brings  the  entire 
moral  code  as  taught  in  our  schools  under 
fire,  and  possibly  under  condemnation.  A 
large  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools 
of  Massachusetts  declare  that,  in  their  be- 
lief, scientific  temperance  instruction  is,  to 
say  the  least,  of  no  benefit  whatever.  Upon 
what  these  teachers  base  their  conclusions  we 
are  not  informed.  But  let  us  apply  the  same 
methods  in  determining  the  results  of  moral 
instruction  in  the  school. 

The  other  day  four  boys,  neither  of  whom 
had  I'eached  his  majority,  were  arrested  after 
a  fight  worthy  of  mature  bandits,  and  are  to 
be  tried  for  murder.  This  morning  I  no- 
tice the  arrest  of  three  boys,  the  oldest  not 
out  of  his  teens,  for  the  murder  of  an  old 
woman.  We  are  establishing  courts  for  the 
special  purpose  of  dealing  with  youthful  crim- 
inals. We  are  making  greater  efi:orts  than 
ever  to  impress  upon  our.  teachers  the  neces- 
sity of  inculcating  upon  the  children  under 
their  care  the  doctrine  of  right  living.  Now 
if  we  should  ask  a  number  of  teachers  in  va- 
rious cities:  "How  much  do  you  think  you 
are  accomplishing  in  moral  training  in  your 
schools,"  the  results  would  not  be  very  en- 
couraging. It  would,  how-ever,  be  as  fair  as 
the  plan  adopted  in  the  case  in  hand. 

The  habit  of  cigarette  smoking  is  said  to  be 
on  the  increase.  Shall  we  on  that  account 
lessen  our  efforts  against  it?  Why  may  we 
not  say  that  most  of  our  moral  instruction  is 
"unscientific  and  undesirable,"  and  therefore 
should  be  abolished?  In  short,  whatever  charges 
are  made  against  the  system  of  scientific  tem- 
perance instruction  may,  with  equal  force,  be 
brought  against  every  effort  made  to  control 
and  abolish  the  gigantic  evils  which  threaten 
the  American  youth  of  to-day;  profanity,  licen- 
tiousness, disregard  for  law,  dishonesty,  and 
a  score  of  others  which  might  be  mentioned. 

In  certain  quarters  the  practice  of  inculcat- 
ing total  abstinence  seems  to  be  offensive,  and 
yet  no  one  was  ever  harmed  by  such  teach- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  no  one  can  deny  that 
hundreds,  even  thousands,  have  been  ruined 
through  habits  which  commenced  with  the  mod- 
erate use  of  intoxicants.  Supposing  it  is  true 
that  alcohol  is  at  times  a  food,  and  not  al- 
ways a  poison,  it  does  not  affect  the  truth 
that  even  as  a  food  it  is  full  of  danger  to 
man,  both  physically  and  morally.  Providing 
it  is  true  that  the  text-books  are  not  scien- 
tifically correct,  if  from  them  the  pupils  learn 
the  danger  which  comes  from  the  use  of  al- 
cohol and  narcotics  they  certainly  are  better 
than  none.  Why  should  we  take  any  back- 
ward steps,  or  lessen  our  efforts  in  that  di- 
rection V 

It  seems  very  singular  that  none  of  these 
scientific  men,  who  denounce  and  decry  our 
present  school  physiologies  as  worthless,  ever 
venture  to  prepare  one  scientifically  correct, 
which  it  is  safe  to  put  in  the  hands  of  the  pu- 
pils. Here  is  a  chance  to  do  a  good  deed, 
because,  according  to  their  statements,  such 
a  book  is  sorely  needed,  and  would  supply  a 
much  felt  want.  Is  it  possible  that  they 
themselves  are  afraid  to  meet  the  criticism 


which  they  so  unsparingly  mete  out  to  others? 
Let  me  quote  an  extract  from  the  paper  tel- 
egraphed to  the  Ottawa  Sun:  "Failing  to 
observe  the  distinction  between  the  diamet- 
rically opposite  conceptions  of  use  and  abuse, 
some  of  its  advocates  have  not  hesitated  to 
teach  our  children  that  the  horrible  results  of 
a  prolonged  use  of  alcohol  may  be  expected 
to  follow  any  departure  from  total  absti- 
nence." 

That  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  because  we 
do  aim  to  teach  them  that  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility, and  a  very  strong  one  at  that,  that 
the  dire  results  of  intemperance  may  follow 
any  departure  from  total  abstinence.  We  are 
earnest  enough  in  our  determination  to  im- 
press upon  the  plastic  mind  of  the  child  that 
the  origin  of  the  drink  habit  is  in  allowing  it 
to  fasten  itself  upon  them  when  the  body  and 
mind  are  alike  in  that  plastic  state  which  is 
incident  to  early  childhood. 

Let  me  make  a  fair  proposition  to  these 
scientists  who  are  so  opposed  to  temperance 
instruction  as  unscientific.  If  they  will  pre- 
pare a  text  book  accurately  scientific,  embrac- 
ing all  departments  of  physiology  and  hygiene, 
such  a  book  as  they  can  honestly  and  heartily 
recom.mend,  and  accompany  it  with  such  il- 
lustrations and  methods  of  instruction  as  the 
latest  discoveries  and  experiments  seem  to 
justify  as  correct,  we  will  welcome  its  use  in 
our  schools,  provided  always,  however,  that 
its  teachings  shall  be  on  the  side  of  total 
abstinence,  and  that  it  shall  set  forth  plainly 
the  dangers  which  accompany  the  moderate 
use  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  by  the  young. 

A  Mighty  Myth.  —  Some  time  since,  a 
woman  delivered  a  lecture  in  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land, against  Christianity,  in  which  she  de- 
clared that  the  gospel  narrative  of  the  life  of 
Christ  is  a  myth  or  fable.  One  of  the  mill- 
hands  who  listened  to  her  obtained  leave  to 
ask  a  question. 

"The  question,"  said  he,  "I  want  to  ask 
the  lady  is  this:  Thirty  years  ago,  I  was  a 
curse  to  this  town,  and  everybody  shrank  from 
me  that  had  any  respect  for  himself.  I  often 
tried  to  do  better,  but  could  not  succeed.  The 
teetotalers  got  hold  of  me,  but  I  broke  the 
pledge  so  often  that  they  said  it  was  no  use 
trying  me  any  longer:  then  the  police  got 
hold  of  me,  and  I  was  taken  before  the  mag- 
istrates, and  they  tried:  and  next  I  was  sent 
to  prison  and  the  wardens  tried  what  they 
could  do;  but  though  they  all  tried,  I  was 
nothing  better,  but  rather  worse. 

"  Now,  you  say  that  Christ  is  a  myth.  But 
when  I  tried,  and  the  teetotalers,  the  police, 
the  magistrates, and  the  wardens  of  the  prisons 
all  tried  in  vain,  then  Christ  took  hold  of  me, 
touched  my  heart,  and  made  me  a  new  man. 
And  now  I  am  a  member  of  the  church,  a 
class-leader,  a  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school  ;  and  I  ask,  if  Christ  is  a  myth,  how 
comes  it  to  pass  that  that  myth,  is  stronger 
than  all  the  others  put  together?"  The  lady 
was  silent.  "  Nay,  Miss,"  said  he,  "  say  what 
you  will,  the  gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation. " — Christian  Secretary. 

Govern  the  lips 
As  they  were  palace  doors,  the  king  within  ; 
Tranquil  and  fair  and  courteous  be  all  words 
Which  from  that  presence  win. 

— Edwin  ArRold. 
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The  Smallness  of  Seeds. 

A  seed  is  naturally  a  little  thing.  There 
are  no  great  seeds.  Most  seeds  are  so  small 
that  they  are  never  noticed  at  all.  The  birds 
or  the  winds  carry  them,  and  the  plants  spring 
up  where  they  had  not  been  before, and  whither 
no  one  saw  the  seeds  come.  And  what  is 
true  of  seeds  literally,  is  true  of  them  meta- 
phorically. The  seeds  from  which  character 
springs  are  small — small  thoughts  or  imag- 
inings, small  acts  or  omissions,  small  words 
or  habits.  Often  times  these  are  forgotten. 
They  lie  so  far  back  in  the  past,  and  were  at 
the  time  so  inconspicuously  small.  But  they 
were  the  seeds  from  which  what  has  come 
after  inevitably  sprang. 

A  little  while  ago,  George  E.  Foster,  former 
Minister  of  Finance  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada was  asked, "  What  was  the  most  potent 
influence  for  good  in  your  boyhood?"  And  he 
answered,  "The  simplest  answer  would  be, 
'  Pure  and  high  ideals. '  In  tracing  the  sources 
of  these  ideals,  the  silken  threads  grow  iine 
and  widely  extended.  They  lead  back  to  the 
memory  of  a  sainted  mother,  whose  face  I  saw 
last  when  I  was  three  years  old,  but  whose 
presence  has  never  left  me  ;  to  influences  in 
Christian  homes  which  were  open  to  me;  to 
the  spirit  of  the  old  pioneers  of  the  denomina- 
tion to  which  my  father  belonged,  whose 
prayers  and  saintly  zeal  impressed  me  deeply; 
to  some  of  the  teachers  of  early  years,  whose 
inspiration  entered  into  me  and  filled  me  with 
desire  to  excel  ;  to  the  books  I  read  early  in 
life,  filled  with  story  of  great  men  and  great 
accomplishments  ;  to  the  Bible  characters, 
whose  story  I  read  over  and  over  in  tender 
and  impressionable  years  ;  to  the  temperance 
orders,  which  I  joined  at  an  early  age,  and 
whose  principles  of  self-denial  and  brotherly 
help  I  assimilated;  to  the  encouraging  words 
dropped  by  men  in  passing — so  little  a  thing 
for  them,  but  treasured  as  of  immense  worth 
by  me;  to  the  Sunday  school  and  the  preaching 
services  of  the  church,  which  I  constantly  at- 
tended." 

Most  of  these  influences  were  exerted  upon 
this  lad  unconsciously.  The  books  did  not 
know  that  they  were  being  read.  The  old 
pioneers  probably  thought  nothing  of  the  boy, 
and  the  men  who  spoke  encouraging  words 
spoke  them  and  forgot.  But  all  these  were 
seeds,  small  things,  but  seeds  planted  in  the 
lad's  life,  and  they  produced  their  harvest  in 


Those  who  associate  with  younger  lives 
need  to  remember  that  whatever  goes  into 
their  lives  goes  in  forever.  It  may  be  but  a 
small  influence,  but  it  will  leave  its  mark. 
When  a  big  boy  swears  in  the  presence  of  a 
smaller  boy,  and  the  latter  takes  it  up  at 
once  because  it  seems  manly,  there  is  a  quick 
harvest  from  a  bad  sowing.  When  fathers 
drink  and  smoke  and  their  sons  adopt  the  same 
habits,  it  is  only  the  faithful  operation  of  the 
laws  which  control  all  nature.  What  is  sown 
and  what  is  reaped  are  of  the  same  character. 
All  the  small  influences  of  childhood  and 
youth  are  productive.  In  our  young  days,  we 
may  often  be  cast  down  because  they  seem  to 
move  so  slowly.  "If  only  I  were  once  grown," 
we  say,  "  I  would  accomplish  things  then,  and 
I  could  give  shape  to  my  life  as  I  would." 
But  nothing  could  be  wider  of  the  truth. 
These  are  the  very  days  when  we  are  giving 


shape  to  our  lives.  The  seeds  of  all  our  future 
accomplishments  are  being  sown  now.  We 
shall  reap  in  these  later  years  only  what  we 
plant  in  these  earlier  years. 

If  there  is  discouragement  in  this  thought 
on  the  side  of  evil,  there  is  boundless  hope 
in  it  on  the  side  of  good.  As  Professor  James, 
of  Harvard,  says  in  his  Psychology: 

"Nothing  we  ever  do  is,  in  strict  scientific 
literalness,  wiped  out.  Of  course,  this  has  its 
good  side  as  well  as  its  bad  one.  As  we  be- 
come permanent  drunkards  by  so  many  separate 
drinks,  so  we  become  saints  in  the  moral,  and 
authorities  and  experts  in  the  practical  and 
scientific  spheres  by  so  many  separate  acts 
and  hours  of  work.  Let  no  youth  have  any 
anxiety  about  the  upshot  of  his  education, 
whatever  the  line  of  it  may  be.  If  he  keep 
faithfully  busy  each  hour  of  the  working  day, 
he  may  safely  leave  the  final  result  to  itself. 
He  can  with  perfect  certainty  count  on  waking 
up  some  fine  morning  to  find  himself  one  of 
the  competent  ones  of  his  generation,  in  what- 
ever pursuit  he  may  have  singled  out.  Silently, 
between  all  the  details  of  his  business,  the 
poioer  of  judging  in  all  that  class  of  matter  will 
have  built  itself  up  within  him  as  a  possession 
that  will  never  pass  away.  Young  people 
should  know  this  truth  in  advance.  The  ig- 
norance of  it  has  probably  engendered  more 
discouragement  and  faint- heartedness  in  youth 
embarking  on  arduous  careers  than  all  other 
uses  put  together." 

Sir  William  Van  Horn,  the  president  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  was  asked  the  same 
question  addressed  to  G.  E.  Foster,  and  he 
replied,  "  Having  to  work. "  Doubtless 
boy  that  seemed  the  sorrow  of  life.  He  must 
have  dreamed  of  what  he  would  do  some  day 
when  this  sorrowful  necessity  was  past.  But 
this  necessity  was  the  seed  of  all  his  later 
achievements. 

It  is  the  small  circumstances  and  influences 
which  mould  life.  As  we  look  back  over  our 
lives,  we  can  see  now  how  trifling  were  the 
determinative  things.  For  some  of  them  we 
are  grateful,  trembling  as  we  think  how  nearly 
we  missed  them.  For  others  we  are  filled 
with  shame  and  penitence,  remembering  how 
easily  we  might  have  avoided  them.  If  we  had 
known  so  much  was  going  to  result  from  them, 
we  should  not  have  called  them  small. 

Once  sown  in  a  life,  a  small  seed  is  sown. 
We  cannot  easily  root  it  out.  To  change  the 
figure  and  to  recall  Gladstone's  words:  "No 
wave  on  the  great  ocean  of  time,  when  once 
it  has  floated  past  us,  can  be  recalled.  All 
we  can  do  is  to  watch  the  new  form  and  mo- 
tion of  the  next,  and  launch  upon  it,  to  try, 
in  the  manner  our  best  judgment  may  suggest, 
our  strength  and  skill." — Forward. 

Heakt  Sunshine— We  cannot  change  the 
world,  taking  out  all  its  thorns,  making  its 
tasks  easy  and  its  burdens  light,  modulating 
all  its  discords  into  harmonies,  transforming 
its  ugliness  into  beauty;  but  we  can  have  our 
own  hearts  renewed  by  the  grace  of  God,  and 
thus  the  world  will  be  made  over  for  us.  A 
new  heart  makes  all  things  new.  A  heart  of 
love  will  find  love  everywhere;  a  soul  of  song 
will  find  sweet  music  everywhere.  — J.R.  Miller. 

Art  thou  angry  that  others  disappoint  thee? 
Remember  thou  cannot  depend  upon  thyself. 
—A.  D.  1735. 


SHEKINAH. 

Ark  that  rode  the  Deluge  wave 
Found  on  Ararat  her  grave  ; 
All  her  stalwart  gopher-wood 
Rotted  in  that  solitude. 

Ark  that  held  the  holy  things. 
Shadowed  by  the  golden  wings. 
Fallen  into  dust,  is  blown 
Round  the  hills  where  once  it  shone. 

Yet  the  Covenant  is  true — 
God  hath  kept  his  oath  with  you  ; 
In  the  humblest  heart,  behold 
Something  costlier  than  gold! 
Hush!  within  that  quivering  shrine 
Broods  the  Immanent  Divine! 

— Sehde 

Science  and  Industry. 
Iceland's  First  Railroad. — According 
the  Tribune  the  only  country  without  a 
road  is  Iceland,  but  one  plant  is  about  tc 
built  there  seventeen  miles  long,  for  the 
pose  of  working  some  sulphur  mines  which] 
at  that  distance  from  the  nearest  harbor. 


The  disastrous  result  of  eight  years 
drought  in  a  region  that  has  only  a  lim 
water  supply  is  the  most  impressive  lesson  t 
tained  in  Professional  Paper  No.  23,  rece 
published  by  the  United  States  Geological  I 
vey.  "Forest  Conditions  in  the  Black 
Forest  Reserve,  Arizona"  is  the  title  of 
paper. 


Saturn's  Newfound  Moon. —  About 
years  ago  Professor  Pickering,  of  Harvi 
discovered  a  new  satillite  of  Saturn, 
spring  and  summer  have  been  devoted  to 
ing  photographs  for  the  purpose  of  determii 
its  orbit.     It  has  been  found  that  it  requ 
about  a  year  and  a  half  for   it   to   rev( 
around  Saturn,  and  photographs  have  enal 
astronomers  to  follow  it  from  Fourth  Mc 
16th  to  Sixth  Month  9th  of  this  year. 

The  Underground  Waters  of  South: 
Louisiana.— To  no  State  in  the  Union  hi 
copious  supply  of  deep   well   water   bee: 
greater  boon  than  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
use  of  underground  waters  for  the  irrigai 
of  rice  fields  has  led  to  the  sinking  of  an 
usually  large  number  of  wells  in  the  soutl 
part  of  the  State,   especially  in  the  re{ 
along  the  coast,  where  values  in  some  locali 
have  increased  five  to  ten  fold  within  the 
ten  years  through  the  reclamation  of  the  1 
by  irrigation.     Water  Supply  and  Irriga 
Paper  No.  101,  of  the  United  States  Geolog 
Survey,  entitled  "The  Underground  Water 
Southern  Louisiana"   recently  published 
gratutious  distribution,  contains  therefon 
great  deal  of  information  that  may  be  of  vi 
to  people  interested.     Professor  Harris  ( 
eludes  with  a  chapter   on   well   drilling 
pumping. 


How  Icebergs  Are  Formed. — Iceberg! 
the  Atlantic  are  the  product  of  the  Green! 
glaciers  and  are  formed  by  the  thousand  in 
far  Northern  fiords.  As  the  glaciers  sw 
into  the  sea  they  "calve"  or  throw  off  mig 
blocks,  and  these  are  what  we  know  as 
bergs.  Some  are  of  stupendous  dimensit 
Dr.  Kane's  Arctic  expedition  saw  one  two-£ 
a-half  miles  long  and  two-and-a-half  miles  v 
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jnd  in  half  a  mile  of  water  in  Melville  Bay. 
of  course,  broke  up  into  small  pieces  in 
which  sun  and  sea  and  tide  molded  into 
leautiful  and  fantastic  forms  familiar  to 
Arctic  voyager.  As  they  drift  south  and 
lun  plays  on  their  facade,  it  melts  them 
shimmering  cascades  which  leap  into  the 
while  below  the  tide  frets  them  into  deli- 
traceries.  Then  the  berg  gets  top-heavy, 
3  over,  and  exhibits  an  absolutely  new 
our,  and  so  the  process  continues  until 
disappear  in  the  Gulf  stream.  The  Lab- 
r  current,  which  c:irries  them  on  its  bo- 
extends  from  the  Polar  sea  to  the  south, of 
foundland,  an  oceanic  river  2000  miles 
and  one  hundred  wide,  and  generously 
iveled  with  these  gorgeous  creations. — 
lure's  Magazine. 

IE  effectiveness  of  the  anti-mosquito  cam- 
n  in  reducing  malaria  could  hardly  be  more 
ingly  illustrated  than  in  the  recent  exper- 
i  of  Ismalia,  figures  respecting  which  are 
n  in  the  current  Climate.  Under  the 
rintendence  of  Prof.  Boyce,  and  following 
ir  Ross's  directions,  strict  measures  were 
ted  for  the  extermination  of  the  mosquito, 
formation  of  "Drains  Brigade"  and  "Pe- 
lum  Brigade"  was  the  first  step,  the  duty 
le  first  being  to  keep  all  drains  clear,  and 
le  second  'o  add  petroleum  to  all  collect- 
of  water  which  could  not  be  removed  at 
.  Each  brigade  was  headed  by  a  European, 
their  work  was  very  thoroughly  carried 
The  result  was  that  the  mosquito  became 
carce  in  Ismalia  as  in  Paris,  and  Prof. 
;e  slept  w-ithout  mosquito  nets.  Concur- 
ly,  the  number  of  cases  of  malaria  in  Is- 
a  dropped  in  one  year  from  1,551  to  209. 
le  deaths  from  malaria  dropped  from  forty 
)ur.  The  work  has  been  carried  through 
comparatively  small  cost  when  set  against 
great  advantages  secured. 

uu  Stamp  Factory.  —  The  government 
ting  office  in  Washington,  the  Bureau  of 
raving  and  Printing,  keeps  over  twenty- 
t  hundred  employees  busy  making  stamps 
paper  money.  Crittenden  Marriott,  in 
ys  and  Girls,"  tells  how  stamps  are  made 
e: 

)me  day  or  otter  the  third  assistant  post- 
;er-general  decides  that  our  existing  set  of 
ips  is  behind  the  times  and  that  it  should 
eplaced  by  one  more  up  to  date  and  more 
opriate.  He  calh  on  the  chief  of  the 
iau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  to  furnish 
with  designs,  and  the  chief  in  turn  calls 
1  his  artists  to  make  him  drawings.  These 
made  very  large  and  are  reduced  by  photo- 
ihy  to  the  proper  sizes  and  submitted  for 
•oval,  every  step  in  the  work  calling  for 
!rt  skill.  Sometimes  half  a  dozen  sets  are 
nitted  before  one  is  found  acceptable, 
hen  the  chief  sends  the  designs  to  the  en- 
ters, who  are  paid  from  two  thousand  five 
ired  dollars  to  six  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
man  does  the  portraits,  another  the  scroll 
{,  another  the  letters,  and  so  on.  Each 
is  on  a  separate  piece  of  steel  and  takes 
ks  and  sometimes  months  for  his  work.  " 
t  last  the  separate  parts  are  done.  Then 
are  "assembled,"  that  is,  bound  together 
s  to  form  one  perfect  die.  But  one  die, 
latter  how  rapidly  it  was  worked,  could 


never  begin  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  country 
which  uses  some  fifteen  million  stamps  a  year. 
Nor  would  it  be  possible  to  prepare  enough 
single  dies  to  supply  these  needs — not  unless 
all  the  engravers  in  the  world  should  be  em- 
ployed to  work  at  them  all  the  time. 

Fortunately  only  one  die  is  needed.  From 
it  an  imprint  is  made,  in  reverse,  on  a  soft 
steel  roller,  which  is  then  hardened  and  ap- 
plied four  hundred  times  to  a  copper  plate. 
Every  time  it  leaves  a  sunken  imprint,  until 
at  last  we  have  a  plate  engraved  with  twenty 
rows  of  twenty  stamps  each  from  which  the 
stamps  are  printed  in  sheets  of  four  hundred. 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  Many  such  plates 
of  four  hundred  are  made,  the  exact  number 
depending  on  the  number  of  stamps  of  that 
particular  denomination  that  are  needed.  With 
a  one-dollar  stamp,  for  instance,  only  one  or 
two  plates  are  needed;  for  a  two-cent  stamp 
hundreds  are  required.  It  takes  one  man  and 
two  girls  to  run  a  stamp  printing  press,  each 
having  his  or  her  own  duty,  such  as  inking, 
cleaning,  and  otherwise  preparing  the  plate, 
putting  in  and  taking  out  the  paper,  and  keep- 
ing tab  on  the  exact  number  of  sheets  run 
through. 

Still  more  workers  are  required  after  the 
stamps  are  printed.  They  have  to  be  gummed, 
with  a  different  sort  of  gum  for  each  season 
of  the  year;  to  be  dried  by  artificial  heat  that 
loses  no  time  in  discharging  its  office;  to  be 
examined  for  breaks,  tears  and  spots;  to  be 
punctured  with  the  familiar  pin-hole  perfora- 
tions that  make  it  easy  for  you  to  tear  them 
apart,  and  to  be  cut  into  four  quarters  for 
convenience  in  shipment.  The  various  stages 
of  this  part  of  tlie  work  requires  about  half  the 
force  of  the  bureau;  most  of  the  other  half  do 
similar  things  to  the  banknotes. 

A  stamp  as  it  comes  into  your  hands  does 
not  look  as  if  all  this  work  had  been  done  upon 
it;  yet  it  has — and,  more  too.  For  instance, 
every  sheet  has  been  counted  no  less  than  fifty 
times.  This  means  that  something  has  been 
done  to  it  by  more  than  fifty  separate  workers, 
for  it  is  counted  each  time  simply  because  it 
has  passed  from  one  worker  to  another;  be- 
cause each  must  know  how  many  sheets  he  re- 
ceived and  how  many  he  surrendered.  Then, 
if  one  of  the  sheets  is  lost,  or  stolen,  the  one 
responsible  can  be  fixed  on  instantly. 

Altogether,  not  less  than  two  hundred  people 
have  ta  do  with  the  making  of  a  single  stamp, 
counting  from  the  third  assistant  postmaster- 
general  down  to  the  clerk  who  hands  it  to  you 
through  his  window. 

Sometimes  there  comes  an  hour  of  calm; 
Grief  turns  to  blessing,  pain  to  balm; 
A  Sower  that  works  above  my  will 
Still  leads  me  onward,  upward  still  ; 
And  then  my  heart  attains  to  this — 
To  thank  thee  for  the  things  I  miss. 

—  T.  W.  Higginson. 


Items  Concerning  the  Society. 

.John  B.  Garrett  and  Joel  Cadbury  visited  Tuck- 
erton  Meeting,  N.  J.,  on  First-day,  the  24th  ult. 
Of  an  attendance  of  twenty-seven  persons,  twenty 
were  men. 

Information  is  given  that  Thomas  H.  Whitson 
obtained  a  minute  from  Birmingham  Monthly  Meet- 
ing on  the  27th  to  visit  the  families  of  Concord 
Quarterly  Meeting  and  public  institutions  within 
its  territory. 


"The  articles  in  The  Friend,  under  the  head  of 
'The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,'  have  interested  me  very  much,  and  I 
trust  I  feel  thankful  not  only  that  this  work  was 
done,  but  that  its  records  are  so  clear,  and  now 
placed  before  the  readers  of  The  Friend." — Corre- 
spondent. 

The  same  correspondent  asks  for  the  poem  be- 
ginning as  follows,  and  will  some  reader  favor  us 
with  the  whole  of  it? 

"  Who  can  fathom  the  redeeming 

Power  of  universal  love? 

Human  thought  though  ever  teeming 

Still  must  insufficient  prove. 

Sure  the  Father's  love  was  burning 

For  poor  lost  and  helpless  man. 

Anxious  for  his  safe  returning 

Laid  the  meditorial  plan." 

Edwin  Jones,  the  father  of  Rufus  M.  Jones  (ed- 
itor of  the  American  Friend),  and  the  youngest 
brother  of  Eli  Jones,  was  suddenly  killed  at  South 
China,  Maine,  Seventh  Month  23d,  by  a  locomotive 
on  the  railroad.  His  constant  exhortation  for 
years  is  said  to  have  been,  "  Press  on  with  joy  in 
this  life." 

Mary  P.  Nicholson  has  completed  her  visits  to 
the  small  meetings  of  Concord  Quarter,  Pa.,  with 
a  single  exception  (Concord),  which  has  been  post- 
poned for  the  convenience  of  the  Friends  of  that 
meeting.  She  will  now  intermit  her  visits  until 
some  time  in  the  Ninth  Month,  when  the  meetings 
of  Western  Quarter,  it  is  expected,  will  be  taken  up. 

Comment  has  heretofore  been  made  in  our  col- 
umns on  the  use  of  the  term  "Quaker"  to  recom- 
mend articles  for  sale,  and  the  protest  against  the 
use  of  it  by  certain  beer  bottlers  of  England.  The 
outcome  of  this  latter  contention  is  thus  given  by 
the  British  Friend  : 

"  We  regret  to  learn  that  the  action  taken  against 
Ellis  &  Co.,  the  firm  of  Beer  Bottlers,  who  have 
adopted  the  term  '  Quaker  Beer '  as  a  trademark, 
has  proved  futile.  It  was  ruled  by  the  judge  that 
in  this  case  '  there  was  no  substantial  grievance, 
Quakers  being  a  well  known  and  respected  body, 
it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  trademark  com- 
plained of  would  cast  any  reflection  on  them.' " 


Notes  in  General. 

The  publishers  of  the  Jewish  Encyclopaedia  have 
already  issued  seven  of  the  twelve  volumes  of  the 
great  work,  which,  when  completed,  will  give  to 
the  world  for  the  first  time  a  history  of  the  Jewish 
race  in  all  ages  and  countries. 

In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Sun,  Goldwin  Smith 
says  that  the  value  of  the  New  Testament  to  a  ra- 
tionalist does  not  depend  on  anything  that  modern 
criticism  may  sweep  away.  "  It  rests  on  the  char- 
acter unmistakably  portrayed,  and  on  the  doctrines 
which  unquestionably  gave  birth  to  Christendom." 

Charles  Ferguson,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  a  paper 
written  for  the  Christian  Register,^  says:  "We  are 
coming  to  understand  that  a  sect  is  not  a  Church; 
it  is  no  more  a  Church  than  a  political  party  is  a 
State.  The  prevalence  of  the  sectarian  spirit  has 
obscured  the  essential  Church  idea,  just  as  party 
spirit  obscures  the  true  idea  of  the  State.  The 
history  of  the  Church  cannot  be  traced  in  the  his- 
tory of  sects." 

Representative  McCall,  in  his  Ph.  B.  K.  oration 
at  Cambridge,  said:  "While  in  our  need  we  shall 
never  lack  brave  men,  so  may  we  never  lack  for 
cravens  when  it  shall  be  proposed  that  we  ourselves 
trample  the  great  principles  of  our  government 
under  our  feet,  raise  our  flag  in  mockery  of  our 
history  and  plunder  some  sister  nation  whose  only 
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offence  against  us  is  that  she  adds  to  the  crime 
of  weakness  the  more  heinous  crime  of  possessing 
that  which  tempts  our  avarice." 

John  D.  Rockefeller  recently  offered  the  criti- 
cism that  "  there  is  not  enough  sociability  in  the 
churches."  Henry  C.  Swentzel  takes  another  view. 
He  says:  "  There  is  imminent  danger  of  Christian 
institutionalism  being  substituted  for  real  religion. 
In  these  days  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  for  per- 
sons to  go  to  church  to  obtain  social  advantages. 
The  purpose  of  the  church  is  to  present  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  thought,  heart  and  conscience  of  the 
people.  Churches  are  not  social  or  matrimonial 
agencies,  but  religious  institutions.  The  sooner 
Christian  persons  recognize  the  divine  mission  of 
the  church  the  better  it  will  be  for  both  the  church 
and  the  people."  This  view,  however,  gives  us  no 
excuse  to  minimize  the  social  relations  of  our  mem- 
bers, for  we  are  a  Society. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — Notices  to  manufacturers  and  heads 
of  industrial  establishments  in  this  city  have  lately  been 
sent  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Boiler  Inspection,  no- 
tifying them  to  comply  with  the  smoke  ordinance.  Pro- 
visions of  the  ordinances,  designed  to  abate  the  smoke 
nuisance,  will  go  into  effect  on  Tenth  Month  1st.  Fifty- 
one  hundred  letters,  containing  a  copy  of  the  ordinances, 
have  been  sent  to  manufacturers.  The  ordinance,  impos- 
ing a  line  of  $20  for  violation,  reads: 

"An  ordinance  to  regulate  the  emission  of  smoke  from 
chimneys,  stacks,  flues  or  open  places  within  the  city  of 
Philadelphia;  providing  a  color  scale  for  the  measurement 
of  the  degree  and  darkness  of  such  smoke;  making  it  un- 
lawful to  permit  the  escape  of  smoke  of  certain  degrees 
of  darkness,  and  providing  a  penalty  for  the  violation  of 
this  ordinance." 

It  is  stated  that  in  New  York  City  pneumonia  is  con- 
tributing more  to  the  high  mortality  during  these  summer 
months  than  any  other  disease.  The  health  authorities 
and  medical  men  of  the  city  are  at  a  loss  to  explain  its 
prevalence  in  hot  weather. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the  anthracite  mines 
in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  are  to  be  idle  for  the  present. 
Officers  of  the  Reading  Company,  in  explaining  the  cause 
of  the  shutdown,  say  it  is  because  of  a  dull  market  and 
that  more  coal  has  been  produced  than  sold  or  ordered. 
It  is  stated  that  this  action  of  the  operators  will  throw 
about  100,000  miners  out  of  work  for  the  week,  entailing 
a  loss  in  wages  of  about  $500,000.  This  will  prove  a  se- 
vere blow  to  the  business  interests  in  the  anthracite  re- 
gion, and  if  the  mines  are  closed  for  a  longer  period  the 
effect  will  be  felt  throughout  the  State. 

A  strike  of  operatives  in  cotton  mills  at  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  has  taken  place,  involving  about  30,000  employees 
and  eighty-one  mills.  It  is  in  consequence  of  a  proposed 
reduction  of  12J  per  cent,  in  wages.  The  manufacturers 
maintain  that  they  have  tried  every  plan  which  they  could 
think  of  to  avoid  a  reduction  in  wages,  and  took  that  final 
step  only  when  driven  to  do  so  to  save  their  business. 

The  strike  of  butchers  in  Chicago  and  other  centres  of 
the  meat-packing  industry  has  continued,  and  teamsters 
and  others  have  joined  in  a  sympathetic  strike.  Work- 
men from  outside  of  the  city  have  been  taken  to  Chicago 
stockyards  under  protection  of  the  police.  All  the  rail- 
roads entering  Chicago  have  become  involved  in  this  strike 
under  orders  of  the  president  of  the  Freight  Handlers' 
Union.  Thousands  of  animals  are,  however,  it  is  stated, 
slaughtered  in  the  stockyards  every  twenty-four  hours. 

A  book  wagon,  containing  a  public  library,  has  been 
completed  by  the  Wisconsin  free  library  commission. 
As  the  wagon  passes  through  the  counties,  the  farmers 
will  be  invited  to  select  their  winter's  reading.  There 
will  be  books  for  the  old  and  young,  and  each  family 
will  be  allowed  to  make  as  large  a  selection  as  desired. 
The  following  spring  the  wagon  will  make  another  trip 
through  the  same  territory  to  gather  up  the  books  and 
return  them  to  the  central  library.  One  part  of  the  scheme 
is  that  neighbors  residing  near  enough  to  make  it  possible 
shall  share  their  books  with  one  another. 

Foreign. — The  British  steamship  Malacca  and  two 
others,  captured  by  Russian  volunteer  vessels  in  the  Red 
Sea,  have  been  released. 

The  Foreign  Office  in  Berlin  has  announced  that  Russia 
has  agreed  to  fully  indemnify  German  shippers  and  their 
consignees  for  any  losses  sustained  by  the  seizures  of 
German  ships  and  the  detention  of  the  Prinz  Heinrich's 
mail.  An  inquiry  is  now  in  progress  to  determine  what 
claims  shall  be  presented.  Russia  also  agrees  to  restore 
and  forward  the  contents  of  the  two  seized  mail  packages. 


The  Russians  have  withdrawn  from  New  Chang  after 
destroying  much  government  property.  The  Japanese 
troops  have  taken  possession  of  the  city.  They  have 
taken  possession  of  other  strongly  fortified  positions  near 
Port  Arthur. 

The  Vladivostok  squadron  of  Russian  war  vessels  has 
captured  several  vessels  off  the  coast  of  Japan,  which 
were  believed  to  be  carrying  flour  or  other  articles  to 
Japan  held  to  be  contraband  of  war.  Among  the  vessels 
captured  were  the  British  steamship  Knight  Commander 
from  New  York,  bound  to  Chinese  and  Japanese  ports. 
This  vessel  was  sunk  by  the  Russians,  an  act  which  has 
created  much  excitement  in  England,  and  the  British  Gov 
ernment  made  formal  demands  upon  Russia,  which  include 
compensation  to  the  owners  of  the  ship  and  to  the  ow 
of  the  goods  on  board  the  Kniglil  Commander,  an  apology 
for  the  action  of  the  Russian  cruisers,  and  an  agreement 
that  instructions  be  given  which  will  prevent  a  repetition 
of  such  action.  Count  Benckendorflt,  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain,  has  informed  Lord  Lansdowne 
that  if  Russia  had  committed  a  wrong  she  was  ready  and 
willing  to  make  full  reparation,  but  before  any  action 
could  be  taken  in  the  Knigftt  Commander  case  the  Rus- 
sian Government  must  have  the  opportunity  of  receiving 
the  report  of  the  commander  of  the  Vladivostok  squadron. 
The  Russian  war  vessels  St.  Petersburg  and  Smolensk, 
which  have  recently  been  operating  in  the  Red  Sea,  have 
been  recalled  by  Russia.  These  are  part  of  what  is  called 
the  Black  Sea  squadron,  which  passed  through  the  Straits 
of  Dardanelles  as  merchantmen,  and  were  afterwards  con- 
verted into  war  vessels.  As  men-of-wars  they  are  pro- 
hibited by  treaty  from  passing  from  the  Black  Sea  into 
the  Mediterranean.  This  irregular  status  of  these  ves- 
sels Russia  does  not  undertake  to  defend. 

A  despatch  from  London  says:  Russia  has  filed  a  for- 
mal protest  at  the  Foreign  Office  against  British  ship- 
ments of  contraband  to  Japan.  The  Russian  Government 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  has  carefully  watched  the 
manufacture  of  goods  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Japan- 
ese Government,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  established  that 
such  goods  were  about  to  be  shipped  to  a  hostile  destina- 
tion the  facts  were  officially  communicated  to  the  British 
Government,  with  the  request  that  measures  be  taken  to 
put  a  stop  to  it.  It  is  further  asserted  that  in  many 
cases  the  government  has  not  taken  action,  and  it  is  un- 
derstood that  when  the  war  ends  Russia  proposes  to  pre- 
sent a  bill  for  damages  to  the  British  Government  which 
will  offset  the  indemnities  claimed  for  the  seizure  of  Brit- 
ish steamships. 

On  the  28th  ult.  the  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior 
Plehve  was  assassinated  in  a  street  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
immediately  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  bomb.  The  as- 
sassin was  arrested. 

A  despatch  of  the  29th  says:  It  has  developed  in  the 
investigation  of  the  death  of  Minister  of  the  Interior 
Plehve  that  the  police  for  some  time  past  have  been  aware 
a  plot  was  maturing  against  the  Emperor,  and  notified 
one  of  the  Ministers  that  a  party  of  fifteen  Anarchists 
had  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg.  Several  arrests  were  made 
some^days  before  the  assassination  of  Plehve. 

The  Japanese  lately  demanded  of  the  Russians  defend- 
ing Port  Arthur  its  surrender  previously  to  a  general  as- 
sault about  to  be  made  upon  this  stronghold.  The  de- 
mand was  refused.  It  is  stated  that  the  Japanese  have 
made  great  progress  in  their  operations  around  the  be- 
sieged fortress. 

A  commercial  treaty  between  Russia  and  Germany  was 
signed  on  the  28th  ult. 

In  consequence  of  the  formal  refusal  of  the  Pope  to 
withdraw  certain  orders  given  to  two  French  bishops, 
diplomatic  relations  between  France  and  the  Papal  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  stated,  are  ended. 

Jackson  H.  Ralston,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  signed 
his  final  award  as  umpire  of  the  Italian-Venezuelan  Com- 
mission, and  this  completes  the  labors  of  all  the  recent 
Venezuelan  mixed  commissions.  About  360  claims,  ag- 
gregating $6,000,000,  were  filed  with  the  Italian  Commis- 
sion, there  being  more  Italian  claimants  than  of  any  other 
nationality,  and  the  aggregate  awards  were  about  $600,- 
000. 


RECEIPTS. 


Benj.  Heritage,  N.  ).;  Ann  Satterthwaite  for  Mar- 
garet T.  Engle,  N.  J.;  Mary  A.  Osborne  and  for 
Mary  M.  Frazier,  Ind.;  A.  L.  Hoyle,  N.  J.;  Thos. 
Waring,  N.  J.;  Edward  S.  Lowry,  Phila.;  Elizabeth 
L.  Thomas,  Pa.;  Sarah  Richie,  N.  J.,  and  for  Han- 
nah D.  White,  O. ;  Elizabeth  H.  Richie,  N.  ].,  1:2.40; 
James  F.  Reid,  Pa.;  Mary  Paxson,  Phila.;  Richard 
T.  Cadbury,  Phila.;  Elizabeth  K.  Hutchinson, 
Phila. ;  Elisha  Roberts,  N.  J. ,  |io  for  himself,  David 


Roberts,  Joseph  H.  Roberts,  William  H.  R. 
and  E.  R.  Richie,  M.  D.;  Geo.  M.  Warner, 
John  G.  Willits,  N.  J. ;  Jonathan  E.  Rhoads, 
$S  for  himself,  Joseph  Rhoads,  George  A.  R 
and  Robert  R.  Tatnall;  Geo.  S.  Hutton,  Phil 
for  himself,  Phebe  Hutton,  Anne  W.  Thon 
and  R.  C.  Pandrich;  George  Blackburn,  Ag't, 
j!26  for  himself,  Wm.  J.  Blackburn,  M.  D.,  . 
C.  Bonsall,  Martha  J.  Cook,  Ashbel  Carey,  ( 
son  S.  French,  Mary  R.  Fawcett,  Edward  C. 
cett,  Rebecca  S.  Hodgin,  Amy  J.  Morlan,  Ec 
Stratton,  Edward  F.  Stratton  and  Catharii 
Thomas;  Samuel  L.  Fox,  Pa.;  Comly  B. 
maker,  Phila.,  and  for  Edward  L.  Richie;  R 
Smith,  Agent,  O.,  $30  for  Jonathan  Binns,  J. 
vey  Binns,  William  Atkinson,  Tabitha  D. 
Mary  T.  Hall,  Nathan  L.  Hall,  Lewis  Hall,  G 
McGrew,  Hannah  Mary  Matson,  Edith  Smith 
than  R.  Smith,  B.  Franklin  Starbuck,  Louis  T 
Ellwood  D.  Whinery  and  Thomas  B.  Whine 
R.  Haines,  G't'n;  Joseph  J.  Coppock,  Ageni 
JiS  for  Sarah  Armstrong,  Lewis  W.  Bye,  Pet 
Dyhr,  Benjamin  Ellyson,  Wilson  C.  Hirst,  Nic 
Larson,  Wilson  T.  Sid  well,  William  Thomai 
Pearson  Thomas;  Jesse  Negus,  Agent,  la.,  j 
William  D.  Branson,  Joseph  Hawley,  Lyd 
Oliphant  and  Clarkson  T.  Penrose;  Mary 
Jones,  Pa.,  for  Isaac  Morgan  and  Myra  \V.  F( 
Geo.  W.  Thorp,  F'k'f  d;  Margaret  Kite,  O.;  : 
Mott,  la.;  Thos.  S.  Shearmen,  Canada;  Mar 
Darnell,  N.  J.;  Hamilton  Haines,  N.  J.;  Jc 
Trimble,  Pa.,  $12  for  himself,  Ann  Ashton,  f 
M.  Hawley,  Townsend  T.  Sharpless,  Mar 
Sharpless  and  Natalie  H.  Stacey;  Charles' 
Pa.;  Joseph  H.  Branson,  Phila.;  E.  and  S. 
N.  J.;  E.  H.  Richie  for  Arthur  L.  Richie,  I 
Sarah  G.  Woolman,  Pa.;  D.  S.  Allen  for  Ge 
Allen,  Pa.;  Eliza  Yeates,  Pa.;  Geo.  J.  Foster 
Lydia  H.  Moorman,  la.;  Emma  L.  Wilkins,  P 
W.  C.  John  for  Matilda M.  John,  la.;  Joshua  B 
ingham.  Agent,  O.,  J34  for  Rebecca  Price,  1 
Satterthwait,  Wm.  D.  Oliphant,  Alfred  Brai 
ham,  Cyrus  Brantingham,  William  Branting 
Sarah  Ann  Hobson,  Lousina  Harris,  Georg 
Megrail,  Jos.  Masters,  Walter  Edgerton,  G; 
Dewees,  Chas.  Gamble,  Joseph  C.  Stratton, 
wyn  Stratton,  Alice  G.  Cope  and  Leonard  Wi 
Chas.  Perry,  R.  I.,  $14  for  himself,  Mary  Gar 
Lydia  F.  Nichols,  George  C.  Foster,  Martha 
field,  Elizabeth  P.  Foster  and  Lucy  W.  Fc 
Geo.  A.  Keely,  Del.;  Mabel  A.  McKewen,  I 
Wm.  F.  Terrell,  Va.;  Anna  M.  Shearman,  O.; 
nab  A.  Webster,  per  Homer  J.  Webster,  O. ;  E 
Reeve,  N.  J.;  Rebecca  W.  Warrington,  P 
George  Haines,  Jr.,  N.  }.;  Mary  P.  Nicholson, 
Elhanan  Zook  and  for  Rachel  M.  Zook,  P 

^^^ Remittances  received  after  Third-day  noo 
appear  in  llie  Receipts  until  ike  following  week. 


NOTICES. 
Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  St.,  P 

During  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Months  the  Librai 
be  open  on  Fifth-days  from  9  A.  Ji.  to  1  P.  M. 


The  Friends'  City  Home  can  accommodate 
young  men,  who  may  propose  to  spend  the  summ 
■  the  city.  Address  Mary  T.  Wildman,  1623  Su 
Street. 

Thomas  H.  Whitson  has  been  released  as  Ager 
The  Friend  at  his  own  request.  William  L.  Balk 
been  appointed  Agent  in  his  place.  Address,  No.  4 
Church  Street,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Memorial  of  Debbie  E.  Cope  is  now  for  sale  at  Fr 
Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  Street. 

Price,  paper  cover,  5  cents;  by  mail,  6  cents;  silk 
6  cents;  by  mail,  7  cents;  per  dozen,  paper  covi 
cents;  by  mail,  55  cents;  silk  cloth,  60  cents;  by  ma 
cents. 

Memorial  of  Charles  Rhoads: 

Price,  paper  cover,  5  cents;  by  mail,  6  cents;  silk 
6  cents,  by  mail,  7  cents;  per  dozen,  paper  cover,  50  c 
by  mail,  58  cents;  silk  cloth,  60  cents;  by  mail,  71  1 


Died,  Sixth  Month  29th,  1904,  at  the  hon 
mother,  near  Quaker  City,  Ohio,  Louis  E.  Webstej 
of  Jeptha  and  Hannah  Ann  Webster,  in  the  thirty- 
year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Richland  Particula: 
Stillwater  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 
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Phe  Itching  Ear  as  Head  over  Churches. 

le  alleged  reason  for  the  change  of  base 
je  ministry  now  endorsed  by  the  larger 
es  under  the  name  of  Friends,  from  its 
inal  foundation  back  to  that  on  which 
ching  is  conducted  in  the  other  denomina- 
3,  is  given  in  these  words:  "We  want  a 
mdable  ministry."  By  this  is  meant:  We 
t  a  ministry  that  we  can  depend  on  hearing 
our  ears  every  time  we  go  to  meeting, 
lus  the  itching  ear  has  been  so  yielded  to 
lembers  in  the  heaping  up  to  themselves 
sachers,  that  it  has  rapidly  and  radically 
,te  re-shaped  the  whole  professing  Society, 
•e  it  dominates,  into  quite  another.  There 
un,  in  perhaps  all  bodies  professing  our 
i,  instances  of  individuals  who  can  re- 
t  no  ministry  as  truly  dependable,  save 
which  comes  to  the  waiting  minister  or 
ant  fresh  from  the  Fountain  of  life.  The 
lent  that  one's  dependence  for  worship 
es  to  depend  on  the  Holy  Spirit's  iramed- 
ministry  as  that  which  alone  can  be  de- 
able,  that  moment  his  Quakerism  ceases, 
,  restored  to  that  inspeaking  Word  from 
h  it  wavered. 

he  dependableness  of  the  Spirit  is  not 
dependableness  of  a  clock.  They  who 
;  a  mechanical  dependableness  of  stated 
larity  in  the  output  of  religious  discourse, 
get  a  ministration  of  the  machine  pro- 
d  on  time  as  per  contract, — but  what  will 
get?  Doubtless  an  admirable  product  of 
an  talent  sometimes,  but  put  forth  at  the 
3d  time  because  the  ears  of  men  expected 
nd  not  the  anointed  issue  of  the  Lord's 
time  and  authority  in  a  waiting  worship. 
poral  dependableness  has  replaced  spiritual 
mdence.  To  the  one,  times  and  seasons 
at. man's  command;  to  the  other  comes  a 
ihip  which  says:   "My  times  are  in  thy 


hand,  oh  Lord!"  In  the  one  case,  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  people  is  the  governing  factor 
for  the  ministry;  for  the  other,  "My  soul, 
wait  thou  only  upon  God;  for  my  expectation 
is  from  Him." 

A  "dependable"  ministry,  in  the  superficial 
sense,  thus  belongs  to  the  lecture  system,  and  not 
to  the  worship  which  a  Friend,  to  be  a  Friend, 
must  come  under.  The  rule  of  the  stated  min- 
istry is,  practically,  the  human  ear  determined 
to  have  its  preaching  with  stated  regularity. 
So  not  the  waiting  soul,  but  the  itching  ear 
has  become  master  of  the  situation,  dominat- 
ing the  character  of  meetings  under  the  name 
of  Friends  far  and  wide,  and  bewildering  the 
people  as  to  what  the  principle  of  the  Friends' 
ministry  is.  The  itching  ear,  as  the  head 
which  must  be  heeded,  now  makes  and  un- 
makes its  ministers,  chooses  and  discharges 
them  as  its  own  employees,  rates  their  salaries 
according  to  its  gratifications,  has  widely  over- 
thrown the  conditions  of  Friends' meetings  for 
wor.ship  and  adopted  the  man-made  series  of 
performances  from  which  the  Society  at  the 
first  came  out,  and  despoiled  the  new  ministry 
of  the  "new  quakerism"  (so-called)  from 
ability  to  make  any  contribution  to  the  churches 
as  to  the  theory  and  conduct  of  spiritual  min- 
istry of  the  Gospel,  save  the  closest  imitation 
of  their  prevailing  homiletics. 

Much  concern  is  now  displayed  over  the  de- 
cadence of  the  ministry  in  parts  where  the 
dominion  of  the  arbitrary  ear  has  been  drying 
up  its  spring.  It  has  become  a  disappointment, 
—how  the  growth  of  the  ministry  has  not 
flourished  over  places  where  its  exercise  has 
been  so  heavily  foreclosed  by  the  one-man 
monopoly,  or  scattered  by  the  encouragement 
of  talk.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  true  ministry 
is  killed  off,  where  the  conditions  are  as  quoted 
by  the  Australian  Friend,  in  four  suggestions 
which  we  would  here  revive? 

1.  Where  a  Friends'  meeting  for  worship  is 
habituated  to  be  looking  for  a  vocal  ministry, 
it  is  kept  out  of  the  true  condition  wherein 
new  ministers  will  be  brought  forth. 

2.  The  habitual  looking  outward  for  a  min- 
istry is  an  education  not  to  turn  inward  for 
the  worship  which  is  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

3.  A  fixed  alienation  from  that  spiritual 
condition  of  worship  becoming  our  established 
habit,  and  ministry  no  longer  being  apprehend- 
ed from  within,  it  is  demanded  from  without 
as  a  killer  of  time,  if  for  nothing  better. 

4.  A  ministry  of  the  spirit  having  now  no 


soil  to  grow  in,  a  dearth  in  the  ministry  ensues, 
and  members  cast  about  after  other  expedients 
for  vocal  services,  and  for  means  of  supply 
which  belong  to  the  lecture  system  of  relig- 
ious 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting. 

(Continued  from  page  26.) 

In  the  consideration  of  the  situation  of  the 
Indian  natives  by  the  Committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1795, 
"  the  apparent  friendly  deportment  of  the 
Government"  towards  measures  for  ameliorat- 
ing the  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes  was  al- 
luded to  as  favoring  the  prosecution  of  the 
concern  then  upon  the  minds  of  Friends.  The 
country  was  then  under  the  Presidency  of 
George  Washington.  He  was  succeeded  by 
John  Adams,  in  1797,  who  was  also  disposed 
to  secure  and  maintain  the  friendship  of  the 
Indians  by  pacific  measures.  After  the  war 
with  the  Indians  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  under 
Little  Turtle  and  others,  which  was  ended  by 
the  treaty  of  Greenville  in  1795,  peace  was 
maintained  with  them  for  many  years.  John 
Adams  in  reviewing  the  conduct  of  his  admin- 
istration toward  the  Indians,  wrote  in  1815 
the  following  strong  testimony  to  the  possibil- 
ity and  advantage  of  such  a  course:  "I  was 
engaged  in  the  most  earnest,  sedulous,  and  I 
must  own,  expensive  exertions  to  preserve 
peace  with  the  Indians,  and  prepare  them  for 
agriculture  and  civilization,  through  the  whole 
of  my  administration.  I  had  the  inexpressible 
satisfaction  o  f  complete  success.  Not  a  hatchet 
was  lifted  in  my  time,  and  the  single  battle  of 
Tippecanoe  [Eleventh  Month  5th,  1811,]  has 
since  cost  the  United  States  a  hundred  times 
more  than  it  cost  me  to  maintain  universal  and 
perpetual  peace." 

The  situation  of  the  Friends  who  had  gone 
to  reside  among  the  Seneca  Indians  at  this  time 
was  attended  with  many  privations  and  diffi- 
culties. Surrounded  by  those  with  whom  they 
could  converse  but  little,  excepting  through 
an  interpreter,  and  with  but  few  opportunities 
of  communication  with  their  friends  by  mail, 
they  were  much  isolated,  while  their  position 
as  instructors  among  an  observant  but  sus- 
picious people,  who  did  not  always  appreciate 
their  motives,  required  great  circumspection, 
strict  integrity,  and  often  much  firmness  in 
pursuing  the  course  consistent  with  their  relig- 
ious profession  and  their  object  in  coming 
among  them.  In  social  intercourse  the  remark 
has  often  been  made,  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
make  an  Indian  out  of  a  white  man,  than  a 
white  man  out  of  an  Indian,  and  constant  care 
was  necessary  by  Friends  thus  situated  to 
guard  against  the  influence  of  those  habits  of 
uncivilized  life  which  prevailed  around  them. 
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The  improvidence,  and  at  times  the  intemper- 
ance of  the  Indians,  their  need  of  improvement 
in  personal  cleanliness,  and  in  their  manner 
of  living,  together  with  certain  of  their  cus- 
toms, called  for  the  exercise  of  much  patience 
and  forbearance.  A  frequent  recurrence  to 
the  feelings  of  religious  concern  for  their  wel- 
fare, which  prompted  Friends  to  enter  upon 
the  work,  could  alone  animate  and  strengthen 
them  at  times,  tinder  the  discouragements 
which  attended  it.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  those  who 
steadily  kept  to  the  impressions  which  actuated 
them  in  the  beginning,  and  sought  for  Divine 
help  and  support  in  their  labors  among  them, 
grew  thereby,  and  found  in  the  consolations  of 
the  gospel  attending  it,  an  ample  reward  for 
the  sacrifices  made. 

These  subjects  are  thus  instructively  refer- 
red to  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  1800:  "The  settlement 
among  the  Senecas  having  been  visited  in  the 
Ninth  Month  last  by  four  of  the  Committee,* 
by  their  report  and  account  since  received 
from  the  two  Friends  resident  here,  we  are 
encouraged  to  hope  that  if  all  engaged  as  in- 
struments in  this  concern  are  preserved  under 
that  influence  which  qualifies  in  the  work  of 
righteousness,  the  labor  will  not  be  in  vain, 
notwithstanding  discouragements  from  ob- 
structive causes,  difficult  to  combat,  whereby 
the  progress  of  improvement  among  the  natives 
generally  is  retarded;  one  thing  especially 
worthy  of  note  being,  that  the  Friends  who 
have  given  up  to  abide  among  these  unculti- 
vated people,  in  pursuit  of  the  arduous  ser- 
vice, have  been  preserved  in  a  circumspect 
stability  of  conduct  becoming  the  occasion, 
and  religiously  profited  under  the  exercise." 

In  the  Fifth  Month,  1799,  a  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  a  settlement  of  Indians  at  Catta- 
raugus, soliciting  some  assistance  in  building 
a  saw  mill,  and  that  instruction  might  be  af- 
forded them  in  farming,  etc.  This  request  was 
complied  with  so  far  as  to  furnish  them  with 
a  set  of  irons  for  the  saw  mill,  in  the  use  of 
which  one  of  the  Friends,  residing  on  the  Alle- 
gheny River,  was  expected  to  instruct  them. 

In  1800  Red  Jacket  and  three  other  chiefs 
of  the  Seneca  Nation  were  in  this  city,  to- 
gether with  Sagarissa,  a  chief  of  the  Tuscarora 
Indians,  on  their  way  to  Washington,  with 
whom  the  Committee  had  a  satisfactory  inter- 
view. On  this  occasion  Red  Jacket  desired 
that  his  people  then  living  near  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  should  be 
supplied  with  a  set  of  irons  for  a  saw  mill,  and 
that  Friends  should  superintend  the  erection 
of  a  saw  mill  at  Buffalo  Creek,  and  intimated 
also  that  such  a  present  would  be  very  accept- 
able to  the  Indians  living  at  Tonawanda.  The 
request  of  Red  Jacket  it  was  concluded  should 
be  complied  with,  when  information  was  re- 
ceived that  the  Indians  had  made  preparations 
to  erect  such  a  mill. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  written 
by  one  of  the  young  Friends  who  was  engaged 
as  school  teacher  at  Corn  Planter's  settlement, 
dated  Second  Month  28th,  1801,  gives  some 
account  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  in- 
structing Indian  children  entirely  unaccustomed 

*An  account  of  the  visit  of  tiiese  Friends,  by  Isaac 
Coates,  was.  published  in  The  Friend,  vol,  Ixii,  p.  106. 
These  Friends  were  Joshua  Sharplass,  Isaac  Coates,  James 
Cooper  and  Thomas  Stewsrdson. 


to  mental  application, and  also  gives  instructive 
information  on  other  subjects: 

"Since  winter  set  in  I  have  been  mostly  en- 
gaged in  a  small  school  of  young  lads,  seldom 
more  than  eight  or  nine,  and  frequently  but 
five  and  six— it  is  at  too  early  a  period  to  ex- 
pect much  improvement  from  Indians  thus 
situated,  though  some  have  advanced  a  little 
and  afford  encouragement  to  believe  if  they  had 
the  same  opportunity  of  learning  that  white 
children  have,  their  faculties  are  quite  as 
capable  of  improvement,  and  some  I  think, 
more  so,  being  blessed  with  very  bright  mem- 
ories. But  the  unhappy  way  in  which  the  In- 
dians bring  up  their  children  renders  their 
learning  here  more  difficult,  being  for  the  most 
part  entirely  left  to  act  as  the  rude  propen- 
sities of  nature  dictates,  and  accustomed  to 
this  unsubjected  condition  makes  it  very  trying 
on  them  to  be  confined  to  learning,  yet  I  find 
by  attending  the  school,  though  less  improve- 
ment in  the  knowledge  of  letters  than  would 
be  desirable,  as  care  and  moderation  is  exer- 
cised toward  them,  it  has  a  tendency  to  lessen 
that  savage  rawness  which  their  minds  seem 
more  or  less  tinctured  with." 

"I  understand  by  Jonathan  [Thomas]  and 
Joel  [Swain]  that  the  Indians  about  Genesin- 
guhta  have  improved  considerably  this  winter 
in  conveying  home  fire  wood,  which  heretofore 
would  have  been  thought  by  them  very  dis- 
graceful for  men  to  be  employed  in,  as  their 
former  custom  is  for  the  women  to  chop  and 
carry  home  on  their  backs,  let  the  distance  be  as 
it  may.  A  young  man  that  has  lived  at  Gene- 
singuhta  since  the  settlement  was  made  there 
[I  think  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of 
age]  appears  the  most  promising  for  industry 
of  any  of  the  youth  in  this  quarter — I  will 
note  a  remark  I  heard  him  make  some  time 
ago  [when  down  at  this  town]  to  a  white  man 
that  was  here  on  business.  Amongst  other 
things  the  white  man  asked  him  what  success 
he  had  in  hunting?  He  answered,  "I  have  al- 
most quit  hunting,  or  hunt  but  little  latterly, 
for"  said  he  "the  Quakers  have  put  another 
mind  in  me  and  I  have  got  so  much  notion  of 
work  that  I  pay  but  little  attention  to  hunt- 
ing." I  don't  mention  this  remark  with  any 
view  of  ostentation.  Many  of  the  Indians  in 
this  quarter  are  very  ingenious.  Several  seem 
to  have  good  ideas  of  the  smith  business;  one 
young  man  in  particular  who  has  lately  steeled 
several  small  axes  pretty  well;  he  says  if  a 
smith  should  come  here  he  would  be  willing  to 
learn  the  trade.  I  have  but  little  doubt  but 
some  of  them  might  be  engaged  to  learn  the 
business  if  a  suitable  smith  should  incline  to 
reside  here  awhile  with  them. 

"  Through  the  course  of  last  summer  and  fall 
we  have  built  a  commodious  carpenter  shop  at 
Genesinguhta,  which  has  been  found  very  use- 
ful to  the  young  Indians  to  work  in  at  times 
through  the  winter. 

"Some  notion  has  lately  been  made  by  some 
of  the  Indians  of  this  village  respecting  the 
division  of  their  land  in  suitable  portions  for 
families  to  settle  on,  whether  any  such  plan 
will  be  concluded  on  soon,  is  uncertain,  though 
I  think  these  ideas  are  growing  a  little  with 
some  of  them." 

The  school  above  referred  to  was  soon  after- 
wards discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  Indians. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Fbien 

True  Progress. 

Men  praise  the  wonderful  strides  of  the  n 
teenth  century  in  science  and  invention. 

Babylon  and  Nineveh  had  much  mathemat 
knowledge,  history,  literature,  architect 
and  immense  structures.  Egypt  had  asti 
omy,  science  for  the  few  and  huge  structu 
Of  Edora  prophecy  declared;  "Oh!  thou 
dwellest  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock  and 
boldest  the  height  of  the  hill,  that  makest 
nest  as  high  as  the  eagles."  "I  will  bi 
thee  down  from  thence:  saith  the  Lord- 
"Edom  shall  be  a  desolation."  Greece 
never  been  excelled  in  the  fine  arts, — in  m 
Plato  called  "the  splendor  of  the  true."  H 
philosophy  and  poetry  had  devotees  of  gi 
power.  They  evolved  a  rich  and  beaut 
language  that  was  alone  capable  of  enunc 
ing  Christ's  gospel  of  love.  Rome  was 
realm  of  law  and  of  military  prowess.  Ini 
of  these  countries  happiness  and  purity  v 
undermined  by  covetousness  and  evil  passi( 

Kipling  in  his  Recessional  Hymn  that 
peared  at  the  close  of  the  Queen's  Jubij 
enumerates  the  downfall  of  past  grandeur  \ 
the  refrain: 

"Lest  we  forget." 

Joseph  Hoag,  our  Quaker   prophet  war 
this  nation  a  century  ago  of  God's  chast 
ments.     Part  of  his  vision  has  transpired, 
remainder  may  cover  the  twentieth  centi 
In  the  end  people  would  learn  to   love 
and  a  better  order  of  things  would  revive. 
is  righteousness  that  exalteth  a  nation,  sii 
a  reproach  to  any  people."     (Prov.  xiv: 
"The  nation  that  will  not  serve    thee   s 
perish."     (Isaiah  Ix:  12.)     Nations  as  wel 
individuals  should  build  on  Christ,  the  R 
and  accept  his  teaching  as  the  sum  of  wisdi 
_^ Hi 

Reaching  the  Witness. 

I  was  once  applied  to  by  a  stranger  i 
place  where  I  was  laboring  for  a  few  we 
only,  says  Thomas  English,  for  a  sight  i 
letter  which  he  thought  I  had  received 
umniating  his  character.    I  looked  at  the 
and  pitied  him,  and  coolly  replied,  "It  wo 
be  a  breach  of  the  common  principles  of 
ciety,  to  show  confidential  letters  writter 
us  for  the  purpose  of  our  doing  people  gooi 
He  retorted,  "I  demand  a  sight  of  it, 
act  of  justice  due  to  an  injured  man." 

I  replied,  "  How  did  you  know  I  receive 
letter  concerning  you?" 

"  Know?"  said  he.    "  It  was  impossil 
to  know  it ;  your  language  and  manner  w 


'  Do  not  be  too  positive;  you  have  bi 
deceived  before  now,  I  suppose  ;  you  may  I 


It  is  not  possible,"  said  he.    "You 
scribed  the  sin  of  which  I  am  accused  in 
clearest  language,  and,"  looking  me   in 
face   and   pointing  towards  me,  "you  sa 
'Sinner,  be  sure  your  sins  will  find  you  otj 
I  therefore  expect  from  you,  sir,  as  a  geni, 
man  and  a  Christian  minister,  that  you 
give  me  a  sight  of  that  letter  that  I  may  kn| 
its  contents  and  repel  its  charge !"    I  sa 
do  not  know  your  name;  to  my  knowledgi; 
never  saw  you  before;  and  as  you  have 
told  me  in  what  part  of  the  sermon  it  was  1 
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inted,  if  I  show  you  any  letter  I  may  show 
)  wrong  one.  I  shall  therefore  certainly 
i  exhibit  any  of  my  letters  to  you,  nor  satisfy 
1  whether  I  have  received  any  one  about 
1  till  you  describe  the  case  referred  to." 
He  hesitated,  but  afterwards  described  the 

of  which  he  was  accused.  When  he  had 
ished,  looking  him  full  in  the  eyes  and  as- 
ning  a  solemn  attitude,  and  using  a  grave 
i  serious  tone  of  voice,  I  said,  "Can  you 
k  me  full  in  the  face,  as  you  must  your 
Ige  at  the  great  day  of  God  and  declare  you 
I  innocent  of  the  sin  laid  to  your  charge?" 
He  trembled,  turned  pale,  and  his  voice 
tered;  guilt  and  anger  struggled  in  his 
■ast  like  the  fire  in  the  bowels  of  Mount 
la.     Summoning  up  his  courage  he  said,  "I 

not  bound  to  make  man  my  confessor,  and 

were  guilty  no  man  has  a  right  to  hold  me 
to  public  observation  as  you  have  done." 
;  assumed  a  benignity  of  countenance  and 
tened  my  tones,  saying,  "Do  you  believe 
:  passage  I  cited — 'be  sure  your  sins  will 
1  you  out  ■ — is  the  word  of  God?" 
ie  said,  "  It  may  be."  "  Surely  it  is,"  said 
"He that  made  the  ear,  shall  He  not  hear? 

that  made  the  eye,  shall  He  not  see  ?    Can 

have  any  difficulty  in  bringing  your  sin  to 
bt?  Now  I  will  tell  you  honestly,  I  never 
eived  any  letter  of  information  about  you 
atever;  but  I  am  persuaded  your  sin  has 
nd  you  out.  The  preaching  of  the  Word  is 
1  method  by  which  God  makes  men's  sins 
I  them  out.  Let  me  entreat  you  seriously 
consider  your  state  and  character.  Who 
I  tell?    God  may  have  intended  this  sermon 

your  good;  He  may  mean  to  have  mercy 
m  you.  This  may  be  the  means  of  saving 
ir  neck  from  the  gallows,  and  your  soul 
m  hell.     But  let  me  remind  you,  you  are 

there  yet — there  still  is  hope." 
ie  held  down  his  head,  clinched  his  hands, 
I  bursting  into  tears,  said,  "I  never  met 
h  anything  like  this.  I  am  certainly  ob- 
jd  to  you  for  your  friendship.  I  am  guilty 
I  hope  this  conversation  will  be  of  advantage 
me." 

'  The  word  of  God  is  quick,  and  powerful, 
I  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  pierc- 

even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and 
rit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a 
;erner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
,rt"  (Heb.  iv  :  12).—Seltcted. 


'arental  discipline  should  be  judiciously 
NeW  as  effectively  administered.  The  child 
,0  be  dealt  with  kindly,  yet  firmly.     He  is 

to  be  punished  in  anger,  but  in  love.  He 
lot  to  be  spoken  to  in  loud,  harsh,  unfriend- 
:ones,  but  with  gentleness,  sympathy  and 
dness.  He  is  to  know  that  he  must  obey, 
i  at  the  same  time  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is 

his  good  to  do  so.  He  should  be  handled 
hout  loss  of  personal  dignity  or  self-re- 
ct,  but  with  such  a  spirit  and  deportment 
ivill  call  forth  dutiful  affection  and  prompt 
ponsi  veness.  — Presbyteria  n . 


k\\  things  must  change 
To  something  new,  to  something  strange  ; 

Nothing  that  is  can  pause  or  stay  ; 
The  moon  will  wax,  the  moon  will  wane, 
The  mist  and  cloud  will  turn  to  rain. 
The  rain  to  mist  and  cloud  again. 
To-morrow  be  to-day. 

— Longfdlow. 


The  Land  of  Promise  in  Sunshine  and 
Shadow. 


Another  conservative  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Turks,  I  believe,  is  to  be  interpreted  in  their 
favor.  There  are  the  royal  sepulchres  of  David 
and  the  most  esteemed  kings  of  -Judsea,  which 
have  never  been  shown  to  any  Christian  eye, 
except  a  company  of  some  on  Mt.  Bethzemes 
in  Jerusalem,  who  are  hard  on  us,  but  fairly 
in  with  the  Mohammedans,  not  in  creed,  but  in 
practice.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  strong  for- 
bidding position  of  the  Turks  the  patriarchal 
remains  would  long  ago  have  been  dragged  to 
different  metropolises  of  Europe  and  elsewhere, 
but  as  it  is,  everybody  has  to  keep  hands  off. 

Leaving  sentimental  religion  where  and  what 
it  is,  we  might  view  the  products  and  manu- 
facture of  the  "land  where  milk  and  honey 
flow."  The  geographical  situation  of  Pales- 
tine, being  under  the  thirty-first  to  thirty-third 
latitude,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  climate 
is  semi-tropical.  Oranges  are  raised  in  Jaffa 
only. 

The  Jewish  home  is  too  hilly  and  barren  and 
devoid  of  water,  the  latter  is  also  the  trouble 
with  the  plain  of  Sharon  and  Phiiistia.  In 
the  last-named  district  there  is  a  valley  called 
"Wadi  lemon"  (orange  valley)  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  here  oranges  were  cultivat- 
ed. Of  fruit,  olives'do  best.  Figs  are  few. 
Really  there  is  but  little  of  everything,  as  the 
oppression  of  the  Turkish  government  is  so 
strong,  that  natives  often  yield  to  the  temp- 
tation of  chopping  the  tree  down  to  release 
themselves  from  laboring  exclusively  for  a  cor- 
rupt maaistrate.  The  law  requires  tithe,  but 
as  in  other  inferior  countries,  it  is  composed 
of  elastic  stuff.  Fortunately  —  hamdilillah  I 
there  is  a  lot  of  wild  fruit,  such  as  the  prickly- 
pear,  called  cactus,  growing  in  abundance  on 
the  cactus  hetches.  Watermelons  are  raised 
where  practicable.  Of  grain,  barley  is  cultivat- 
ed most  and  utilized  for  bread.  In  some  parts 
wheat  is  doing  well.  Dura  (corn)  i^  at  least 
known.  Turmus — I  have  no  other  name — is 
raised  on  the  plain.  It  is  a  not-edible  bean, 
bigger  than  the  lima,  and  exported  to  Europe 
for  some  manufacture.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances garden  truck  is  doing  finely.  It 
is  to  be  greatly  lamented,  that  the  terraces, 
with  which  the  hills  of  Judffia  and  the  rest  of 
the  country  were  furnished,  were  allowed  to 
be  washed  away  by  the  heavy  winter  rains. 
The  winter  season  is  not  one  of  ice  and  snow 
in  the  "holy  land,"  but  of  stormy  rain.  As 
is  known,  a  season  of  early  and  late  rain  is 
spoken  of.  The  former  is  due  from  Tenth 
Month  on.  the  latter  may  last  into  Fourth  or 
Fifth  Month.  In  the  course  of  time  the  floods 
have  carried  away  the  soil  from  the  hills,  with 
stone  walls  and  all.  The  industrious  Jews 
used  to  repair  the  breaks  every  year, a  measure 
that  has  been  utterly  neglected, yea  abandoned, 
by  subsequent  tribes  and  peoples.  Great 
stretches  are  laid  bare,  others  hold  just  a 
crumb  of  soil,  but  wherever  there  is  some,  it 
will  produce  enough  to  astonish  one.  On  my 
first  trip  on  the  railroad  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusa- 
lem I  went  in  company  with  a  physician  and  an 
English  minister.  Not  far  from  Jerusalem  the 
doctor  pointed  to  such  a  barren  stony  place, 
saying  it  was  "the  vegetable  gardens  of  Jeru- 
salem."    I  smiled  in  suspicion  of  a  joke,  but 


was  assured  by  the  minister  that  it  was  so. 
Likewise  I  have  wondered  at  the  great  herds 
of  stock  that  roam  all  over  the  country,  how 
they  keep  in  fair  condition  on  what  little  grass 
there  is  so  long  as  it  is  not  too  dry,  and  if  so, 
no  provision  is  made  by  the  natives,  which 
makes  it  all  the  more  appear  as  if  the  very  cattle 
understood  to  make  both  ends  meet.  And  more 
yet,  I  have  seen  olive  trees  on  steep  hills,  for 
want  of  soil  sink  their  roots  into  the  rock  and 
burst  it  to  maintain  themselves.  Truly  wonder- 
ful things  are  seen  there,  some  in  smiling  sun- 
shine, others  in  mysterious  shadow.  To  the  last 
belongs  the  prison-like  view  of  the  one-and-a- 
half  inch  thick  iron  bars  in  windows  of  the 
first,  and  in  some,  second  stories  of  the  houses 
in  Jerusalem.  The  iron  bars,  the  iron  doors 
and  the  massive  stone  buildings  fairly  resem- 
ble a  fortress  against  the  different  classes  of 
vandals;  but  to  call  this  safe  and  feel  happy 
in  those  enclosures  would  be  a  great  mistake 
— no,  far  from  safety  and  happiness  is  any  one 
soever  in  the  country  of  desolation.  May  the 
abounding  mercy  of  God  soon  turn  the  page  of 
woe  to  that  of  praise  and  sacrifice. 

Is  the  produce  of  the  soil  little,  the  pro- 
duction of  manufacture  is  less.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa,  except  the  turning- 
-shops  of  the  English  Episcopal  Mission  and 
the  Syrian  Orphanage,  also  those  of  a  few  Jews, 
of  whom  some  engage  in  artistic  stone  cutting, 
imitating  historical  antiquities;  such  as  the 
tomb  of  Rachel,  which  is  shown  on  the  way 
from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem.  (See  Gen.  xxv: 
19  20),  the  tomb  or  pillar  of  Absalom.  (2 
Sam.  xviii:  18)  and  others.  The  imitations 
are  faithful  and  are  endeavored  to  be  sold  in 
foreign  that  is,  occidental  countries.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  unscrupulous  persons  in 
France  and  likely  elsewhere,  have  manufactur- 
ed and  sold  such  articles  as  from  Jerusalem, 
in  consequence  of  which  our  people  are  robbed 
of  their  confidence  in  this  respect,  otherwise 
one  might  be  able  to  give  those  poor  creatures 
a  lift  by  the  sale  of  such  elegantly  finished 
articles.  And  while  it  could  be  made  possible 
to  import  directly  from  Jerusalem,  as  I  have 
done,  the  undertaking  seems  elaborate  and 
risky  to  most.  A  faithful  reproduction  of  the 
sepulchre  of  Rachel  was  offered  to  me  by  an 
individual  Jew  for  five  francs,  ($1).  The  pearl- 
mutton  articles  of  Bethlehem  range  from  ten 
cents  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 

There  is  a  soap  factory  in  Nablus,  Samaria 
(Sychar)  and  a  weaving-factory  in  Beyrouth, 
Syria.  Two  steam  mills  are  known  in  Judisa, 
but  the  natives  still  grind  by  hand,  as  of  old, 
— a  work  that  is  done  bv  the  women.  (See 
Matt,  xxiv:  41). 

The  construction  of  the  Jaffa-Jerusalem  R. 
R.  has  bankrupted  the  old,  well-established 
German  banker  in  Jerusalem,  a  millionaire,  to 
whom  Turkish  state  money  and  the  savings  of 
the  poor  European  people  were  entrusted,  but 
only  to  lose  the  greater  part  of  it.  The  fare 
is  one  dollar  each  way.  Freight  is  said  to  be 
high,  so  that  much  is  yet  transported  on  beasts 
of  burden,  as  before.  The  road  is  there,  but 
not  paying.     It  is  now  in  French  hands. 

There  is  another  railroad  from  Beyrouth  to 
Damascus,  from  here  to  the  Hauran  mountain, 
one  from  Akka  to  the  Jordan  projected,  now 
perhaps  completed;  one  in  Egypt  from  Port 
Said  to  Alexandria. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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Prophesying. 

BY  H.  L.  HASTINGS,  in  the  Armory. 
In  this  dispensation  it  is  declared  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  shall  be  poured  upon  all  flesh,  and 
that  both  servants  and  handmaidens  shall 
prophesy  (Acts  ii:  17).  It  is  also  declared 
that  "He  that  prophesieth  speaketh  unto 
men  to  edification,  and  exhortation,  and  com- 
fort" (1  Cor.  xiv:  3);  and  that  in  the  church 
"ye  may  all  prophesy,  one  by  one,  that  all 
may  learn,  and  all  may  be  comforted"  (1  Cor. 
xiv:  31). 

These  prophetic  utterances  are,  or  should 
be,  under  the  express  direction  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  They  may  not  include  the  prediction 
of  future  events  ;  and  comparatively  few  of 
the  utterances  of  the  ancient  prophets  had 
reference  to  the  future  ;  they  referred  to  ex- 
isting commandments,  existing  duties,  exist- 
ing sins,  and  existing  dangers;  though  at 
times  they  pointed  to  the  future,  and  fore- 
told things  which  were  to  come  to  pass  here- 
after. So,  to-day,  God  sends  men  and  women, 
anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  declare  his 
word — a  living  message  to  living  men.  "How 
shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent?"  But 
if  they  are  sent  of  God,  how  can  they  refrain 
from  uttering  the  truth  which  He  commands? 
A  great  error  of  the  age  consists  in  des- 
pising these  divinely-ordained  prophesyings, 
and  substituting  for  servants  whom  God  has 
touched  and  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  a 
class  of  men  trained,  educated  and  indorsed 
by  men,  but  not  always  sent  of  God,  or  an- 
ointed with  power  from  on  high.  The  min- 
istry of  such  men  is  necessarily  without  di- 
vine energy  or  the  divine  blessing,  and  con- 
sequently without  profitable  results.  But  the 
idea  is  widely  accepted  that  such  a  ministry 
as  this,  being  regularly  appointed,  authorized 
and  ordained,  has,  in  consequence,  an  authority 
which  commands  the  confidence  and  obedience 
of  men.  In  many  instances  facts  warrant  no 
such  conclusion;  but  the  assumption  has  so 
long  prevailed  that  it  has  great  force  in  the 
popular  mind.  Doubtless  many  believe  that 
an  "ordained  "  sinner  has  a  right  to  do  cer- 
tain things  which  it  would  be  exceedingly 
improper  for  an  "  unordained  "  saint  to  under- 
take. The  "regular  ministry,"  in  their  view, 
has  the  kind  of  ofiicial  authority  which  does 
not  depend  upon  personal  qualifications,  or 
upon  the  call  of  God,  but  rather  upon  certain 
ecclesiastical  forms  of  induction  and  indorse- 
ment which  they  have  observed. 

In  alluding  to  this  matter,  we  make  no 
objection  whatever  to  general  Christian  cul- 
ture, or  special  religious  training.  While  we 
are  certain  that  mere  "studying  for  the  min- 
istry" vdll  never  make  any  one  a  faithful 
minister  of  God,  we  should  be  far  from  in- 
timating that  the  ministry  of  the  day  has  any 
excess  of  learning  or  culture.  In  fact,  what- 
ever other  things  they  may  know,  we  believe 
that  they  know  far  too  little  of  that  Bible 
which  they  profess  to  teach.  Now  while  all 
persons,  according  to  their  ability,  should  be 
properly  trained  and  nurtured,  in  Christian 
homes  and  schools  and  churches,  so  that,  like 
Timothy,  they  may  know  the  Scriptures  from 
childhood,  searching  them  for  their  own  per- 
sonal instruction  and  comfort,  without  special 
reference  to  the  fact  that  they  may,  some- 
time, be  called  of  God  to  public  service  in  his 


vineyard ;  they  who  are  thus  trained,  by  godly 
mothers,  and  grandmothers,  and  preachers, 
and  teachers,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scripture 
of  God,  are  then  prepared  to  respond  to  any 
call  that  may  come  to  them  from  the  Most 
High.  We  believe  that  the  average  Christian 
should  know  as  much  of  the  Bible  as  the  av- 
erage minister  now  does.  And  if  there  is  a 
glowing,  intelligent  Christian  life  in  the 
church,  God  will  raise  up,  from  among  its 
members,  servants  who  will  serve  Him  faith- 
fully, and  be  "mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  and 
"strong  in  the  Lord."  Prom  a  living  church 
go  forth  workers  to  bless  the  world.  But  few 
faithful  ministers  are  sent  out  from  frozen 
and  backslidden  congregations.  One  must 
know  Christ  before  he  can  preach  Christ ;  and 
all  the  education  in  the  world  can  never  equip 
a  man  for  gospel  preaching  unless  God  has 
sent  him. 

A  wise  principle  adopted  in  a  well-known 
"Pastor's  College"  is  this:  They  never  under- 
take to  teach  men  to  preach;  and  no  man  can 
enter  that  institution  because  he  desires  to 
preach,  supposes  he  can  preach,  or  is  supposed 
by  others  to  have  the  natural  qualifications 
for  a  minister.  They  do  not  undertake  to  make 
ministers.  [They  try  to  help  anointed  preach- 
ers whose  gift  is  manifest.]  An  equally  ju- 
dicious principle  is  said  to  govern  the  selec- 
tion of  students  in  one  very  useful  missionary 
training-school,  to  which  no  person  is  ad- 
mitted until  he  has  first  learned  some  busi- 
ness, trade,  or  handicraft,  which  fits  him  to  be 
self-supporting  if  necessity  requires.  There 
are  theological  seminaries  which  do  not  turn 
out  as  many  good  tent-makers  as  did  the 
school  of  Dr.  Gamaliel ;  and  hence  we  have  a 
superabundance  of  men  who  cannot  preach, 
and  who  do  not  know  how  to  do  anything  else. 
If  a  man  be  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost  the 
things  of  God,  and  made  partaker  of  the  rich 
experience  of  divine  love,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  is  qualified  to  earn  his  bread  by  the 
labor  of  his  hands,  and  provide  for  the  supply 
of  his  own  modest  needs,  he  may  thus  be  in 
a  position,  while  holding  communion  with  God, 
to  hear  the  divine  call.  And  if  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  should  fall  upon  his  ear,  saying, 
"  Whom  shall  we  send?  and  who  will  go  for 
us?"  he  may  be  able  to  answer,  "  Here  am  I; 
send  me."  A  minister  thus  sent  forth,  and 
equipped  with  a  strong  heart  and  industrious 
hands,  can  preach  as  the  servant  of  God  alone, 
living  "  of  the  gospel  "  when  God  so  ordains, 
laboring  with  his  hands  when  necessity  re- 
quires, preserving  his  integrity  in  the  midst 
of  temptation,  bearing  faithful  witness  to  the 
truth,  independently  of  the  fear  or  favor  of 
rich  or  poor. 

Through  such  ministers  God  has  often  re- 
vealed his  word  to  men  ;  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  people  of  God  to  listen  to  the  message 
which  they  bring.  No  class  or  caste  has  the 
exclusive  right  to  instruct  and  upbuild  the 
church  of  the  living  God.  Neither  scribes  nor 
doctors,  priests  nor  Levites,  by  their  educa- 
tion, training,  or  ofiicial  relations,  can  furnish 
any  guarantee  of  the  genuineness  of  their  call, 
or  the  purity  of  their  instructions.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  people  of  God  to  listen  to  the 
messages  that  may  come  to  them,  but  they  are 
to  take  heed  how  they  hear;  and  as  God's  ser- 
vants are  under  the  responsibility  of  declar- 
ing the  message  which  He  has  commanded, 


diminishing  not  a  word,  so  the  hearers 
under  responsibility  to  listen  with  cautioi 
beware  of  false  teachers  who  come  to 
like  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  to  try  the  £ 
and  see  whether  they  are  of  God,  and  t 
who  say  they  are  apostles,  and  are  not, 
prove  them  to  be  liars. 

Moreover  every  man  sent  of  the  Lord 
this  ministry  is  subject  to  the  guidance 
control  of  the  Word  of  truth.  No  teachei 
the  right  to  set  himself  above  this;  and 
the  bounden  duty  of  Christians  to  follow 
only  as  they  follow  Christ,  and  to  remei 
that  if  even  an  angel  from  heaven  preach 
other  gospel  than  that  which  Paul  preae 
he  shall  be  accursed.  But  if  the  words 
clared  be  according  to  the  Scriptures,  w€ 
not  at  liberty  to  reject  the  message  bee 
it  may  come  to  us  through  a  fisherman 
publican,  an  herdsman  or  a  gatherer  of  s 
more  fruit. 

When  God  speaks  to  men  he  is  not  restri 
to  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  which  can  s 
a  word  in  season  to  him  that  is  weary  ; 
sometimes  "with  stammering  lips  and  ano 
tongue  "  He  speaks  to  his  people  word; 
everlasting  truth.  And  while  He  someti 
commissions  a  prophet  that  hath  a  pie 
voice,  on  the  other  hand,  his  messenger  ma 
one  whose  bodily  presence  is  weak,  and 
speech  contemptible.  Or,  again,  he  may  u 
his  message  with  the  "voice  of  one  cryin 
the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of 
Lord,  and  make  his  paths  straight."  Blei 
are  they  whose  ears  and  hearts  are  opei 
receive  God's  message,  by  whomsoever  it : 
be  sent. 


Worldly  Conformity.— James  W.  A 
ander  wrote  to  a  friend  :  "  As  I  grow  o 
as  a  parent,  my  views  are  changing  fast 
to  the  degree  of  conformity  to  the  w 
which  we  should  allow  to  our  children.  ] 
horror-struck  to  count  up  the  profligate  cl 
ren  of  pious  persons,  and  even  ministers. 

"The  door  at  which  those  influences  en 
which   countervail   parental   instruction 
example,  I  am  persuaded,  is  yielding  to 
ways  of  good  society.     By  dress,  books, 
amusements,  an  atmosphere  is  formed  wl 
is  not  that  of  Christianity.     More  than  c 
do  I  feel  that  our  families  must  stand  i 
kind  but  determined  opposition  to  the  fashi 
of  the  world,  breasting  the   waves    like 
Eddystone   lighthouse.      And   I    have    fo 
nothing  yet  which  requires  more  courage 
independence  than  to  rise  a  little,  but  dei 
edly,  above  the  par  of  the   religious   wc 
around  us. 

"Surely,  the  way  in  which  we  commo 
go  on  is  not  the  way  of  self-denial,  and  sai 
fice,  and  cross-bearing,  which  the  New  Tes 
ment  talks  of.  'Then  is  the  offence  of 
cross  ceased.  '  Our  slender  influence  on 
circle  of  our  friends  is  often  to  be  traced 
our  leaving  so  little  difference 
them." 


All  freedom  which  has  its  roots  outside 
genuine  truth  is  both  intellectual  and  mo 

slavery. 

The  drop  of  ink. 
That,  falling,  may  make  thousands,  even  millioj 
think. 

—Seketed 
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Theatre-Going  for  Children. 

BY    MARY   WOOD   ALLEN,  M.  D. 

he  tragedy  at  the  matinee  in  the  Iroquois 
itre  was  a  veritable  "slaughter  of  the  in- 
mts."  It  is  pitiful  to  read  the  lists  of  the 
1  and  their  ages:  "  Mary,  nine,"  "Ethel, 
"  "Harold,  four,"  "Margaret,  twelve," 
lul,  two,"  and  so  on  through  hundreds  of 
es,  each  one  of  which  means  a  desolated 
e  and  a  broken-hearted  father  and  mother. 
1  view  of  the  fact  that  so  large  a  propor- 
of  the  audience  on  that  dreadful  day  were 
Iren,  the  question  of  the  advisibility  of 
itre-going  as  an  amusement  for  children 
eing  widely  discussed,  and  from  different 
dpoints.  Much  is  being  said  both  from 
moral  and  from  the  physiological  points 
iew,  and  there  is  still  much  that  may  be 
from  the  psychological;  but  in  order  to 
this  wisely  we  must  investigate  the  pro- 
of a  psychological  development  in  the 
i. 

t  birth  the  babe  is  blind  and  deaf,  and, 
may  say,  without  a  brain.  True,  he  has 
n  cells,  but  they  are  mostly  embryonic, 
the  principal  business  of  his  child-life  is 
build  a  brain  out  of  these  undeveloped 
i.  The  brain-building  begins  at  once 
ugh  the  sensations  brought  to  it  from  the 
ir  world.  Light-waves  strike  upon  the 
Qa,  and  are  transmitted  to  the  brain  and 
child  begins  to  see.  Day  after  day  the 
ations  pour  in,  and  little  by  little  the  child 
es  to  recognize  them  as  mother's  face,  or 
bottle;  growing  slowly  into  a  complete 
gnition  of  the  objects  around  him. 
)und-waves  pelt  his  tympanum  and  are 
smitted  through  bony  chain  and  perilymph 
he  brain,  and  in  time  differentiate  them- 
es into  his  mother's  voice,  his  rattle,  the 
;  of  a  dog,  or  the  mew  of  a  cat,  until  at 
he  has  built  up  brain  structure  that  rec- 
zes  all  the  ordinary  sounds  of  daily  life. 
he  same  way,  through  a  gradual  unfold- 
or  development  of  brain  cells,  he  grows 
an  understanding  of  his  environment,  and 
he  same  way  he  grows  into  the  use  of  his 
ntary  muscles. 

t  first  his  movements  are  aimless  and 
ely  reflex,  but  gradually  they  become  or- 
f  and  under  control  of  his  will.  In  order 
his  development  may  be  symmetrical  the 
3US  stimuli  should  be  given  in  orderly 
Qer.  That  is,  there  should  be  no  forcing 
le  process  of  brain  building.  Nature  does 
ish  him  the  material  for  brain  growth  as 
as  he  can  use  it,  and  makes  no  insistent 
ind  for  attention  in  advance  of  his  powers, 
child  left  to  himself  in  his  early  life  will 
outdoors  the  objects  that  claim  his  notice 
interest  him,  and  they  present  themselves 
im  as  fast  as  he  is  able  to  receive  them. 
itdoor  play  he  is  happy  hour  after  hour, 
it  is  only  when  he  is  brought  into  the 
ricted  limits  of  indoor  life  that  he  be- 
es restless  and  needs  to  be  entertained, 
'arents  who  take  their  children  to  the 
tre  to  be  amused  make  the  mistake  of 
ing  the  child-nature  from  the  adult  stand- 
t.  They  need  occupation  and  opportunity 
self-e.\pression.  We  are  quite  apt  to  con- 
:  the  play  of  children  as  their  amusement, 
•eas  it  is  their  occupation,  their  serious 
less.     By  means  of  play  they  are  being 


educated  into  the  possession  of  their  bodies 
and  minds. 

Let  us  examine  theatre-going  for  children, 
bearing  in  mind  these  few  fundamental  psy- 
chological principles,  namely.  What  the  child 
needs  is  an  opportunity  for  brain-building 
through  occupation  and  self-expression  and 
through  the  orderly  presentation  of  the  vari- 
ous stimuli,  which,  suited  to  his  comprehen- 
sion, gave  him  this  opportunity. 

The  very  young  child,  taken  to  the  theatre, 
is  in  the  first  place,  bewildered  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  sights  and  sounds.  His  immature 
brain  is  not  prepared  for  such  a  complexity  of 
impressions.  He  is  dazed,  and  not  infrequently 
frightened.  Many  times  parents  are  surprised 
that  what  they  had  imagined  would  give  the 
child  delight  had  only  caused  fear.  They  have 
fancied  that  the  spectacular  representation 
of  a  fairy  tale  or  of  some  child's  story  would 
give  the  child  the  same  pleasure  that  the 
simple  home-telling  of  the  story  had  given. 
As  has  been  said,  they  judged  the  child  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  adult.  With  their  broader 
knowledge  of  life  _they  could  disentangle  the 
multiplicity  of  sound,  the  shifting  panorama 
of  colors  and  movements,  and  make  them 
something  comprehensible;  while  to  the  child, 
untrained  and  inexperienced,  all  is  at  first  a 
chaos  of  noise  and  motion  and  color. 

After  a  time  he  will  be  able  to  see  part  of 
that  which  is  portrayed  before  him,  but  much 
of  it,  being  incomprehensible,  is  by  him  un- 
seen and  unheard.  It  is  true  that  after  a 
series  of  experiences  he  may  become  able  to 
see  and  comprehend  the  play,  but  this  indi- 
cates that  he  has  been  stimulated  to  an  un- 
natural development  of  brain  power,  and  that 
means  a  disturbing  of  the  balance  and  conse- 
quent inharmony.  He  has  really  been  sub- 
jected to  a  species  of  intoxication  from  which 
there  must  sometime  come  a  reaction. 

The  theatre-going  child  becomes  nervous, 
irritable,  demanding  amusement,  an  unchild- 
like,  and  therefore  an  undesirable  condition. 
The  normal  child  finds  his  delight  in  self- 
expression  and  asks  only  the  opportunity  for 
that  expression.  By  the  gift  of  elaborate 
and  perfectly  completed  toys,  and  by  teaching 
him  to  sit  still  and  be  amused  by  theatrical 
representations,  the  child  is  educated  into 
that  most  unfortunate  condition  of  looking  to 
outward  agencies  for  entertainment.  The 
result  is  that  he  loses  the  power  of  self- 
expression  and  therefore  becomes  blase. 

But,  some  may  say.  Why,  if  it  is  allowable 
to  tell  these  tales  to  the  children,  is  it  not 
allowable  for  them  to  see  them  portrayed  on 
the  stage  ?  Is  it  not  merely  another  method 
of  telling  the  story  with  effective  illustrations  ? 

In  the  mere  telling  of  the  story  there  is  no 
forcing  of  the  child's  mind.  He  is  left  free 
to  exercise  his  own  imagination,  to  set  the 
tale  to  pictures  of  his  own  making;  so  the 
story-hearing  becomes  to  him  an  opportunity 
for  self-expression.  Each  child  illustrates 
the  tale  according  to  his  own  mental  acquire- 
ments. 

In  the  stage  presentation  there  is  nothing 
for  him  to  do.  He  is  left  simply  passive. 
But  is  there  not  something  for  his  imagination 
to  work  on  as  he  recalls  the  various  scenes? 
Unfortunately,  yes.  He  has  been  introduced 
to  an  unreal  world  in  such  a  way  that  it  seems 
real,  and  knowing  nothing  of  real  life  he  is 


led  to  imagine  that  what  he  had  seen  is  real ; 
so  false  ideas  may  have  been  engendered  which 
may  eventuate  later  in  wrong  conduct.  In 
telling  a  story  to  a  child  you  can  omit,  or  add, 
or  qualify,  as  you  see  his  special  need  would 
indicate,  and  so  make  the  tale  a  medium  for 
communicating  to  him  some  lesson. 

Even  the  portrayal  of  virtues  may  have  un- 
desirable results.  It  is  a  well-known  axiom 
of  educators  that  to  have  the  emotions  of 
pity  and  generosity  aroused  with  no  oppor- 
tunity for  their  active  employment  is  detri- 
mental. The  child  may  see  the  fictitious  woes 
and  weep  over  them,  with  the  only  result  that 
he  is  satisfied  to  see,  and  do  nothing. 

This  constant  arousing  of  emotions,  even 
though  they  be  desirable  in  themselves,  tends 
to  create  an  unbalanced  condition,  a  nervous 
state  that  borders  upon  hysteria.  This  is  a 
poor  preparation  for  approaching  adolescence, 
that  time  when,  because  of  the  endowment  of 
new  powers,  the  youth  is  brought  into  a  world 
of  strange  emotions  and  when  he  needs  all 
possible  self-control  to  help  him  over  this 
crisis. 

If  the  theatre  is  objectionable  for  the  child 
who  is  approaching  puberty,  how  much  more 
undesirable  it  is  for  the  growing  boy  and  girl 
who  is  passing  through  this  great  change! 
This  is  the  period  when  the  feelings  have  do- 
minion, when  emotions  rule.  To  add  to  their 
power  through  the  influence  of  the  drama  is 
to  add  to  the  dangers  of  this  critical  time. 
Now,  if  ever,  should  the  youth  be  led  away 
from  thoughts  of  romance  into  the  domain  of 
facts.  Now  is  the  time  for  intellectual  pur- 
suits, for  study  of  nature,  for  a  quiet,  whole- 
some life,  free  from  excitement,  free  from 
all  the  meretricious  surroundings  of  society 
life,  either  on  the  stage  or  off;  the  time  for 
early  hours,  simple  food,  pure  air,  and  the 
light  of  day  ;  instead  of  late  bedtime  and  late 
rising,  unwholesome  eatables  at  unreasonable 
hours,  vitiated  air,  and  the  glare  of  artificial 
lights. 

The  theatre  managers  in  Chicago  are  clam- 
oring for  permission  to  reopen  their  places 
of  amusement,  urging  as  a  reason,  not  the 
present  loss  by  closure,  but  the  fact  that 
people  ai'e  learning  to  be  entertained  at  home. 
The  tide  that  has  turned  so  strongly  to  the 
theatre  is,  through  its  closing,  ebbing  away 
from  their  doors,  and  will  not  readily  be  in- 
duced to  return  to  its  former  channels.  We 
sincerely  trust  that  this  opinion  may  prove  a 
true  prophecy,  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  the 
children  and  youth,  the  home  and  family  circle 
may  be  rediscovered  as  the  true  theatre  of 
enjoyment. — The  Congregationalist. 

Free  men  freely  work, 
Whoever  fears  God  fears  to  sit  at  ease. 
And,  after  Christ,  work  turns  to  privilege  ; 
And  henceforth,  one  with  our  humanity, 
The  six-day  Worker,  working  still  in  us, 
Has  called  us  freely  forth  to  work  with  Him 
In  high  companionship.    So,  happiest! 
I  count  that  heaven  itself  is  only  work 
To  a  surer  issue.   Let  us  work  indeed. 
But  not  as  if  the  only  man  on  earth, 
Responsible  for  all  the  thistles  blown 
And  tigers  couchant,  struggling  in  amaze, 
Against  disease  and  winter,  snarling  on 
Forever  that  the  world's  not  paradise. 

Let  us  be  content  in  work 
To  do  the  thing  we  can,  and  not  presume 
To  fret  because  it's  little.    — E.  B.  Browning, 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Revival. 

Friends  are  more  or  less  looking  forward  for 
a  revival  or  a  gathering  again  in  the  Society. 
But  how  is  it  to  be  brought  about  with  them? 
It  is  not  by  the  earthly  might  of  man,  as  man 
might  suppose,  because  he  is  of  the  earth 
earthy,  and  doth  not  come  out  therefrom,  and 
is^  regardless  of  the  sayings  of  Christ  our 
Saviour;  for  He  has  said, come  ye  out  from  the 
world  and  follow  me.  Friends  also  seem  to  be 
regardless  of  this  also:  what  the  Lord  showed 
to  Joseph  Hoag;  because  they  have  gone  in 
the  world  in  pride  and  wantonness.  Friends, 
you  don't  require  glasses  to  see  that  the  Lord 
is  whipping  the  Society  to  death,  and  many  of 
them  are  so  blind  that  they  cannot  see.  With 
this  the  Lord  will  chastise  his  people,  until 
they  return  to  their  ancient  principles.  What 
is  their  ancient  principle,  but  to  turn  and  walk 
in  the  footsteps  of  Christ,  their  risen  Lord,  day 
by  day.  This  they  don't  do.  But  they  should 
show  forth  to  a  dying  people  the  power  of  the 
Lord,  as  Christ  and  the  apostles  did. 

Now  a  Holy  Spirit  revival  must  first  take 
place  in  each  individual  heart.  Then  when  that 
takes  place  you  will  witness  a  gathering  to 
Christ  the  Lord,  instead  of  a  gathering  to  the 
world  in  pride  and  wantonness.  See  how  it 
was  with  the  children  of  Israel.  When  they 
had  wandered  away  from  their  Lord,  they  got 
whipped  to  death  by  their  enemies.  When 
they  began  to  open  their  eyes  to  see  why  it 
was  that  their  enemies  had  beaten  them  so 
sore,  they  saw  that  it  was  their  own  fault  that 
was  the  reason  of  their  overthrow.  So  it  is 
with  Friends,  the  fault  is  their  own  and  not  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  that  we 
are  so  few  in  numbers. 

Now  I  beg  of  Friends  to  let  the  world  alone, 
and  walk  no  more  with  it  in  pride  and  wanton- 
ness, but  with  Jesus  kept  to  day  by  day  in  your 
own  spirits,  which  is  his  kingdom,  a  revival 
will  take  place  in  your  hearts  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  that  will  be  a  holy  gathering 
to  the  Lord.  But  just  as  long  as  you  keep  out 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  you  will  not  witness 
a  gathering  again  or  growth  in  grace  in  your 
own  hearts. 

Dear  George  Fox  and  his  friends  walked 
with  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the  Lord  Jesus  walked 
with  them,  and  there  was  unity  one  with  the 
other,  and  there  was  power  one  with  the  other, 
and  that  brought  about  a  Holy  Ghost  revival 
or  gathering,  which  is  a  thing  unknown  and 
very  much  needed  in  this  day  of  darkness.  So 
if  Friends  expect  a  gathering  again,  they  must 
return  to  the  Lord  and  renew  their  covenants 
with  the  Lord,  so  as  to  regain  that  power,  the 
loss  of  which  caused  them  not  to  walk  any 
more  in  power  with  their  Lord,  as  they  did  in 
the  beginning.  No  man  can  grow  in  grace 
unless  he  walks  daily  with  the  Lord  and  the 
Lord  walks  with  him  in  power. 

How  many  Friends  are  there  this  day  that 
are  following  George  Fox  as  he  followed  Christ? 
Let  each  one  look  into  his  or  her  own  heart 
and  see  whether  we  are  following  Christ  as 
did  George  Fox;  and  if  we  are  not,  then  we 
are  the  betrayers  of  Christ  and  of  our  own 
Society.  When  a  man  or  a  woman  becomes  a 
betrayer  of  the  way  which  was  cast  up  by 
Christ,  and  doth  not  walk  devoutly  before 
Christ  and  the  world,  is  he  or  she  in  a  way  to 
bring  about  with  Christ  "Holy  Ghost  revival," 


that  the  people  might  witness  in  their  own 
hearts  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost? 

S.  T.  Haight. 
Norwich,  Ont. 


Science  and  Industry. 
Dispatches  from  York,  Pa.,  set  forth  that 
Charles  Newman,  a  farmer  living  near  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.,  was  seriously  injured  during  the 
latter  part  of  Fifth  Month  by  the  explosion  of 
a  hen's-egg  in  process  of  incubation;  he  was 
examining  it  to  see  if  it  contained  a  chick. 
The  drum  of  Newman's  ear  was  broken  by  the 
exploding  egg  and  he  suffered  much  pain. 

The  Cause  op  Smallpox. — As  a  result  of 
the  investigation  of  the  smallpox  epidemic  in 
Boston  in  1901,  Dr.  W.  T.  Councilman,  of  the 
Harvard  medical  school,  announces  the  discov- 
ery of  the  smallpox  germ.  The  disease  is 
caused  by  a  micro-organism  representing  the 
lowest  form  of  animal  life.  This  relates  small- 
pox to  malaria  and  distinguishes  it  from  many 
infectious  diseases  caused  by  minute  forms  of 
vegetable  life  known  as  bacteria. 

Colors  in  Wall  Paper.— There  is  really  an 
opening  for  a  professional  wall-paper  prescriber 
and  patrons  would  be  surprised  if  they  know 
how  much  one  can  help  them.  A  frightfully 
nervous  man  just  now  insisted  upon  a  red  paper 
when  he  needed  green,  a  color  that  soothes 
the  senses.  Blue  quiets  the  nerves,  and  violet 
has  a  tranquillizing  effect.  But  how  they  all 
like  red,  and  that  despite  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  color  of  violence  and 


the  severest  frost.    The  blossomless  feature 
the  new  tree  is  one  of  its  most  striking 
liarities  and  will  make  it  a  favorite  with 
growers,  especially  in  cold  climates.   Al: 
seedless  apple  nurseries  have  been  startel 
several  States  and  seedless  apple  buds  ar 
great  demand.  John  F.  Spencer,  the  prodti 
of  the  seedless  apple,  is  experimenting 
several  varieties.  ^ — N.  Y.  Sun. 


How  Pressed  Glass  Was  Invented.— In 
1827,  a  carpenter  of  Sandwich, Massachusetts, 
wanting  a  piece  of  glass  of  a  particular  size 
and  shape,  conceived  the  idea  that  the  molten 
metal  could  be  pressed  into  any  form,  much 
the  same  as  lead  might  be.  Up  to  that  time 
all  glassware  had  been  blown,  either  offhand 
or  in  a  mold,  and  considerable  skill  was  re- 
quired and  the  process  was  slow.  The  glass 
manufacturers  laughed  at  the  carpenter,  but 
he  went  ahead  and  built  a  press,  and  now  the 
United  States  is  the  greatest  pressed-glass- 
ware  country  in  the  world.  — Cosmopolitan. 

Petrified  Milk.— By  a  chemical  process 
the  casein  is  precipitated  as  a  yellowish-brown 
powder,  which  is  mixed  with  formaline.  There- 
by a  hornlike  product  is  formed,  called  milk 
stone.  This  substance,  with  various  admix- 
tures, forms  a  substitute  for  horn,  turtle  shell, 
ivory,  celluloid,  marble,  amber  and  hard  rub- 
ber. Handles  for  knives  and  forks,  paper  cut- 
ters, crayons,  pipes,  cigar  holders,  seals,  mar- 
ble stone  ornaments  and  billiard  balls  are  now- 
made  of  skimmed  milk.  The  insolubility  of 
galalith,  its  easy  working,  elasticity  and  proof 
against  fire  make  it  very  desirable.  Already 
20,000  quarts  of  skimmed  milk  are  daily  used 
for  this  purpose  in  Austria. 


Seedless  Apples.— Some  bushels  of  seed- 
less apples  from  Colorado  are  on  exhibition  at 
the  World's  Fair.  This  improved  seedless 
apple,  like  the  seedless  orange,  is  the  result 
of  the  scientific  work  of  the  horticulturists. 
The  apple  tree  is  blossomless  and  the  fruit  is 
free  from  worms  and  hardy  enough  to  endure 


Buried  Forests  and  Bones.— Three  m? 
south  of  Lake  Erie,  near  Amboy,  0.,  is  a  gra> 
pit  from  which  have  been  taken  out  from  tii 
to  time,  as  the  railroads  have  removed  t 
materials,  cedar  logs  and  many  relics  of  ti 
mammoth,  that  monster  of  pre-historic  tiri 
Among  these  relics  have  been  tusks  eight  fe 
in  length;  also  a  tooth  weighing  nine  poun 
and  three  ounces,  having  a  length  of  one  fo 
and  a  circumference  of  twenty-six  incht 
These  were  all  found  more  than  thirty-five  fe 
below  the  surface. 

It  is  reasoned  that  during  the  glacial  perio 
huge  glaciers  coming  from  the  north  broug 
with  them  portions  of  felled  forests, and  lodgi 
them  in  the  swamn  territory  where  now  iatl, 
gravel  pit.  The  facts  that  cedar  trees  do  a 
usually  grow  along  Lake  Erie,  and  that  t! 
mammoth  was  an  inhabitant  of  a  colder  did 
ate,  give  plausibility  to  the  theory. — Ex.     j 


He  Loved  Animals. — Charles  Kingsleji 
love  for  everything  that  had  life  was  remaf ! 
able.  He  spoke  of  all  living  creatures  as  l\ 
friends,  and  saw  in  them  the  handiwork  of  Go' 
On  his  lawn  lived  a  family  of  natterjacks  (ra' 
ning  toads)  that  dwelt  from  year  to  year  ' 
the  same  hole  in  a  green  bank  which  a  scyti^ 
was  never  allowed  to  approach.  ! 

He  had  two  little  friends  in  a  pair  of  san' 
wasps  that  made  their  home  in  a  crack  of  t:' 
window-frame  in  his  dressing  room  One  I 
these  he  had  saved  from  drowning  in  a  han! 
basin,  taking  it  tenderly  out  into  the  sunshi 
to  dry.  Every  spring  he  would  look  eager' 
for  this  pair  of  wasps  or  their  children,  watcl 
ing  for  them  to  come  out  from  or  return  i 
the  same  crack.  i 

The  little  flycatcher  that  built  its  nest  evel 
year  under  his  bed-room  window  was  a  coi 
stant  joy  to  him.  He  had  also  a  favorite  slo'' 
worm  in  the  churchyard,  which  his  parishio! 
ers  were  warned  not  to  kill  under  the  mistaki! 
idea  that  slowworms  were  poisonous. 

The  same  love  for  God's  creatures  was  8) 
couraged  in  his  children.  He  taught  them  ] 
admire  and  to  handle  gently  every  living  thin  i 

Toads,  frogs,  beetles  and  worms  were  , 
them  not  repulsive  things,  to  be  killed  as  soi' 
as  seen,  but  wonders  from  the  hand  of  Go 
—  Youth's  Companion. 

The  Bamboo  Tree. — "The  word  bambi 
suggests  to  most  Americans  a  faithful  fishiD 
rod  or  a  dainty  fan.  To  the  Japanese  ai 
Chinese,  who  are  the  most  practical  agrict 
turists  in  the  world,  and  to  the  natives 
tropical  India  and  the  Malay  archipelago,  it 
as  indispensable  as  the  white  pine  to  t, 
American  farmer.  They  are  not  only  depende 
upon  it  for  much  of  their  building  materii 
but  make  their  ropes,  mats,  kitchen  utensi 
and  innumerable  other  articles  out  of  it,  ai 
at  the  same  time  consider  it  among  the  mo 
nutritious  of  their  vegetables.     Varieties  ' 
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boo  are  found  everywhere  in  Japan,  even 
•e  there  are  heavy  falls  of  snow  in  winter. 

a  popular  misconception  that  bamboos 
J  only  in  the  tropics.  Japan  is  a  land  of 
boos,  and  yet  where  these  plants  grow,  it 
it  so  warm  in  winter  as  it  is  in  California. 
igions  where  the  snows  are  so  heavy  that 

often  break  down  the  young  stems  and 
re  the  thermometer  drops  to  fifteen  deg. 
elow  the  freezing  point,  the  largest  of  the 
inese  species  grows  and  forms  large  groves. 
e  of  these  varieties  could  be  grown  com- 
:ially  in  the  United  States. 
rhe  bamboo  groves  of  Japan  are  not  only 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  its  land- 
es,  but  one  of  its  most  profitable  plant 
ares.  The  largest  well-kept  groves  in  the 
d,  except  perhaps  those  of  Burma,  are 
ping  in  the  central  provinces,  and  some  of 
e  are  several  square  miles  in  area.  These 
es  pay  the  owners  good  intere.'t,  often  fifty 
irs  gold  per  acre  annually.  Japan  exports 
million  fishing-rods  alone,  the  largest  share 
hich  come  to  the  United  States.  There 
many  bamboos  scattered  throughout  the 
,ed  States  in  botanical  gardens,  where  they 
cultivated  for  ornamentation.  There  are 
some  beautiful  groves  of  imported  bamboo 
alifornia,  but  no  serious  attempt  has  yet 
I  made  to  grow  varieties  having  commercial 


A  bamboo  stem,  or  culm,  attains  its  full 
ht — forty,  sixty,  or  one  hundred  feet— in 
igle  season.  It  is  allowed  to  stand  for 
6  or  four  years  before  cutting,  in  order 
it  may  harden.  The  shining  stem  is  hol- 
and  is  divided  into  joints  or  knots  by  the 
sing  of  the  vascular  bundles  of  fibers, 
"e  are  many  varieties  of  the  bamboo  plant, 
1  the  species  which  is  woven  into  mats  to 
tall  bamboo-tree  which  the  Chinaman  uses 
the  mast  of  his  large  boat.  One  variety 
ultivated  as  a  vegetable  and  the  young 
its  eaten  like  asparagus,  or  they  may  be 
3d,  pickled,  or  preserved." — National 
jraphical  Magazine. 

Items  Concerning  the  Society. 

a  First-day  afternoon,  the  31st  ult.,  Joseph  S. 
nton,  accompanied  by  Jonathan  E.  Rhoads,  held 
ppointed  meeting  for  the  employees  of  a  man- 
tory  in  Malvern,  Pa. 

B  hearing  a  brief  minute  in  which  the  clerk  em- 
ed  some  of  its  exercises,  Philadelphia  Quarterly 
ting  directed  it  sent  to  the  several  Monthly 
tings.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  such 
cises  are  mainly  on  behalf  of  absentees. 

los.  H.  Whitson  states  that  the  minute  granted 
by  his  Monthly  Meeting,  instead  of  that  which 

reported  by  us  last  week,  gives  "liberty  to 
)int  some  public  meetings  within  the  limits  of 
:ord  Quarterly  Meeting  and  visit  some  public 
itutions  within  its  limits,"  and  "  not  to  visit  the 
ilies  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  "  as  stated.  The 
I  was  submitted  to  a  relative  for  correction, 

we  suppose,  not  in  season  to  withdraw  it. 


Notes  in  General. 


hiladelphia  has  more  Methodists  than  any  other 
on  the  continent  of  North  America,  and  prob- 
'  more  than  any  other  city  in  the  world. 

ussell  H.  Conwell,  of  Philadelphia,  it  is  said, 
his  church  auditorium  fitted  up  with  mega- 
les  which  are  connected  by  telephone  with  a 


hospital  in  the  city,  and  by  this  means  the  patients 
are  able  to  hear  every  part  of  the  service. 

C.  B.  Antisdel,  of  Chicago,  is  so  greatly  disturbed 
over  the  Congo  atrocities  in  the  region  where  he 
was  formerly  a  missionary  that  having  resigned 
his  pastorate  he  will  devote  himself  wholly  to  ef- 
forts for  the  amelioration  of  the  people  who  are 
victims  of  these  atrocities. 

Instrumental  music  in  church  is,  it  seems,  still 
strictly  tabooed  in  the  Highlands.  Sir  Archibald 
Geikie  says  in  his  volume  of  reminiscences  just 
published  that  the  first  notes  of  an  organ  would 
probably  drive  the  majority  of  the  congregation 
out  of  doors  and  lead  to  years  of  controversy. 

The  Examiner  (London)  states  that  the  sugges- 
tion of  Fr.  Adderley  and  others,  that  a  great  Chris- 
tian mission  should  be  undertaken  in  London  among 
"society"  people  has  obtained  a  good  deal  of  no- 
tice. The  Examiner  thinks  that  "  the  church  has 
been  inclined  to  neglect  the  well-to-do  Pagans  who 
abound  in  our  midst,  and  who  are  equally  in  need 
of  her  good  offices." 

The  Zulu  meeting-house  is  made  of  corrugated 
iron,  a  material  used  in  South  Africa  for  building 
purposes  because  of  the  absence  of  wood  and  other 
cheap  material.  Of  the  church  which  worships  in 
this  building,  E.  E.  Clark  says  it  is  "the  most  ac- 
tive and  devoted  body  of  Christians  with  which  I 
am  acquainted;  and  yet  all  its  members  are  black 
Zulus."  The  building,  which  seats  about  three 
hundred  people,  is  filled  every  First-day  afternoon, 
and  a  congregation  of  from  two  to  six  hundred  is 
a  vacant  lot  outside. 


The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  is  a  very  devoted 
Roman  Catholic,  recently  brought  before  the  House 
of  Lords  a  resolution  dealing  with  the  royal  declar- 
ation against  transubstantiation  —  a  declaration 
which  he  and  his  co-religionists  resent  as  "  deeply 
and  needlessly  offensive  to  many  millions  of  his 
majesty's  loyal  subjects."  The  resolution  was  de- 
feated. "  Transubstantiation  "  is  the  doctrine  that 
the  bread  and  wine  of  the  "  Sacrament "  is  con- 
verted into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  This 
has  to  be  denounced  by  any  one  who  ascends  the 
throne  of  England. 

The  funeral  of  Mayor  Jones  was  the  largest  and 
most  impressive  ever  held  in  Toledo.  While  his 
body  lay  in  state  at  Memorial  Hall  it  was  viewed 
by  100,000  people.  There  was  a  general  suspen- 
sion of  business,  all  public  offices,  stores,  factories 
and  even  saloons  being  closed. 

Thus,  says  Zion's  Herald,  "  does  the  general  pub- 
lic bow  in  worshipful  recognition  and  admiration 
before  any  man  or  woman  who  really  succeeds  in 
living  out  the  Golden  Rule— the  essential  outward 
manifestation  of  the  Christian  life.  But  why  do 
we  really  see  so  little  expression  of  this  foundation 
principle  among  the  professed  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ?" 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Free  Hospital  for  Poor  Consumptives,  es- 
tablished at  White  Haven,  Pa.  This  institution  is 
believed  to  have  done  very  creditable  work  in  the 
crusade  against  tuberculosis,  by  caring  for  the 
consumptive  poor  in  a  most  practical  manner,  and 
it  has  been  a  pathfinder  in  some  of  the  difficult 
problems  connected  with  this  work.  "  We  save 
liuman  life  not  only  by  the  cases  we  cure,  but  by 
the  cases  we  prevent.  When  we  remove  a  con- 
sumptive from  his  home  and  work-shop  and  place 
him  in  a  sanitarium,  we  break  up  a  centre  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  disease  at  the  same  time  that  we 
cure  the  patient."  The  executive  office  of  this 
Sanitarium  is  at  204  South  Seventh  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. 


United  States  of  America  will,  it  is  said,  have  the 
Finns.  The  initial  decree  of  Nicholas  II.,  depriv- 
ing Finland  of  its  constitutional  liberty,  was  issued 
in  1899.  The  effect  is  that  in  1904,  200,000  Finns 
are  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  common  with 
Scandinavia  and  Denmark,  Finland  is  Lutheran, 
and  among  the  13,500,000  Lutherans  of  these  north 
European  regions  other  religious  bodies  have  made 
almost  no  progress.  Finns  who  come  here  labor 
in  copper  and  iron  mines,  they  are  seamen  and 
bridgemen,  carpenters  and  dock  builders,  and  farm- 
ers and  flsliers.  Intelligent  and  religious,  they  are 
making  the  best  possible  citizens  that  any  nation 
can  be  composed  of.  On  the  skyscrapers  of  New 
York,  in  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  on  ranches  of 
Wyoming,  and  in  salmon  fisheries  and  fir  woods  of 
Washington  and  Oregon  they  are  active,  not  alone 
in  making  a  living,  but  in  building  churches.  There 
is  a  Finnish  Lutheran  synod,  that  is  strong  and 
growing  stronger.  Wherever  the  Finn  is  he  is  a 
tremendous  worker.  He  makes  a  living,  educates 
his  children,  and  goes  to  public  worship. 

The  Chain  Gang.— So  far  as  we  are  aware.  Judge 
Speer's  decision  (in  Georgia)  furnishes  the  first  of- 
ficial presentation  of  the  working  of  the  chain- 
gang  law.  What  it  means  can  be  best  gathered 
from  the  following  part  of  the  court's  decision: 

"  The  sufferers  wear  the  typical  striped  clothing 
of  the  penitentiary  convict.  Iron  manacles  are 
riveted  upon  their  legs.  These  can  be  removed 
only  by  the  use  of  the  cold  chisel.  The  irons  on 
each  leg  are  connected  by  chains.  The  coarse 
stripes,  thick  with  the  dust  and  grime  of  the  long 
torrid  days  of  semi-tropical  summer,  oi  inoruetpd 
with  the  icy  mud  of  winter,  are  their  sleeping 
clothes  when  they  throw  themselves  on  their  pal- 
lets of  straw  in  the  common  stockade  at  night. 
They  wake,  toil,  rest,  eat  and  sleep  to  the  never- 
ceasing  clanking  of  the  manacles  and  chains  of 
this  involuntary  slavery.  Their  progress  to  and 
from  their  work  is  public,  and  from  dawn  to  dark, 
with  brief  intermission,  they  toil  on  the  public 
roads  and  before  the  public  eye.  About  them,  as 
they  sleep,  journey  and  labor,  watch  the  convict 
guards,  armed  with  rifle  and  shot-gun.  This  is  to 
at  once  make  escape  impossible  and  to  make  sure 
that  the  swift  thudding  of  the  picks  and  the  rapid 
workof  shovels  shall  never  cease.  .  .  .  More  bale- 
ful and  more  ignominious  than  all,  with  each  gang 
stands  the  whipping  boss,  with  the  badge  of  his 
authority.  The  evidence  discloses  this  to  be  a 
heavy  leather  strap  about  two-and-a-half  or  three 
feet  long,  with  solid  hand  grasp  and  with  broad, 
heavy  and  flexible  lash.  From  the  evidence,  we 
may  "judge  that  the  agony  inflicted  by  this  imple- 
ment of  torture  is  not  surpassed  by  the  Russian 
knout,  the  synonym  the  world  round  for  merciless 
corporal  punishment.  If  we  may  also  accept  the 
uncontradicted  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  it  is  true 
that  in  the  Bibb  County  chain-gang  for  no  day  is 
the  strap  wholly  idle,  and  not  infrequently  it  is 
fiercely  active." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. — The  Russian  prize  court  has  decided 
to  confiscate  such  portion  of  the  cargo  of  the  Portland 
and  Asiatic  Line  steamer  Arabia  as  was  consigned  to 
Japanese  ports,  namely  59,000  pounds  of  American  flour 
and  the  railroad  equipment,  this  portion  constituting  less 
than  half  the  bulk  and  weight  of  her  cargo;  the  remainder, 
consisting  of  142,500  pounds  of  flour,  was  consigned  to 
Hong  Kong. 

It  is  stated  at  Washington  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment will  maintain  the  doctrine  that  foodstuffs  not 
directly  intended  for  the  use  of  a  belligerent  army  or 
navy,  cannot  be  regarded  as  contraband.  In  the  case  of 
the  Arabia  the  cargo  is  said  to  have  been  of  American 
flour  consigned  to  Japanese  individuals,  and  not  to  the 
Government,  nor  intended  for  its  use.  It  is  reported  that 
I  the  State  Department  will  proceed  with  the  preparation 
j  of  its  case  for  the  purpose  of  securing  that  protection 
for  American  trade  with  the  Far  East  to  which  it  is  en- 
'  titled  under  the  principles  of  modern  international  law. 


While  the  Czar  of  Russia  may  have  Finland,  the  |     '^^^  Bureau  of  Labor,  after  conducting  an  inquiry  in 
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2500  families,  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  wages  are 
higher  and  the  cost  of  living  lower  than  they  were  a  few 
years  ago.  The  inquiry  covers  2567  families  living  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  average  wages  earned  by  the 
bead  of  the  family  is  placed  at  $827;  the  average  expen- 
diture for  all  purposes  was  $768,  of  which  $326  was  for 
food,  or  42  per  cent,  of  all  expenses.  The  most  expensive 
item  of  cost  in  each  family  was  for  fresh  beef,  which 
came  to  150  a  year. 

A  despatch  of  the  3rd  inst.  from  Galveston,  Texas,  says: 
The  driving  of  negroes  from  their  homes  by  whitecappers 
has  aroused  the  cotton  planters  to  action.  If  the  exodua 
of  negroes  from  the  State  continues,  there  will  not  be 
enough  labor  to  pick  the  immense  cotton  crop,  which  is 
from  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  usual  this  year.  A 
meeting  of  prominent  planters  has  been  called  to  consider 
the  problem,  and  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  Federal 
authorities. 

A  saloon  has  lately  been  opened  in  New  York  City, 
called  a  "temperance  saloon,"  and  is  "  an  experiment  for 
lessening  the  evils  of  intemperance."  Tea,  coffee,  milk 
and  soda  water  are  to  be  sold,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
prevent  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  These,  however,  are 
also  sold,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  serve  food  with  drink 
as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  diminish  the  evil  effects 
of  liquor.  Intoxicated  persons  will  not  be  able  to  buy, 
and  the  hours  for  keeping  open  saloons  under  the  laws 
will  be  strictly  observed.  The  dedicatory  exercises  con- 
nected with  its  opening  were  under  the  auspices  of  a  band 
of  temperance  advocates  and  reformers,  and  included  an 
address  by  Henry  C.  Potter,  a  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  This  endorsement  of  the  saloon  has 
been  widely  condemend.  Silas  C.  Swallow,  Prohibition 
candidate  for  President,  commenting  upon  it,  remarked: 
"  The  more  respectable  a  drinking  place  is,  the  more  re- 
spectable will  be  the  class  of  young  men  it  will  start  on 
their  journey  to  dram  drinking,  neglect  of  home  and  of 
Christian  citizenship,  and  possibly  to  poverty,  crime  and 
an  untimely  death.  It  is  the  aristocratic,  place  and  not 
ibe  low  dive  that  initiates  our  young  men  in  their  down- 
ward career." 

The  strike  of  butchers  in  Chicago  does  not  appear  to 
have  seriously  interfered  with  the  operations  of  the  stock- 
yards in  that  city,  while  the  families  of  many  of  the  men 
who  have  stopped  work  are  destitute  of  food. 

A  despatch  of  the  1st  inst.  from  Chicago  says:  Four 
thousand  clamoring  men,  women  and  children  besieged 
the  union  supply  station  for  food  to-day.  Three  thousand 
others  surrounded  the  strikers'  grocery  store,  demanding 
bread  and  other  edibles  to  replenish  bare  pantries  and 
feed  the  hungry  families  of  the  idle  men. 

A  despatch  from  Zanesville,  Ohio,  says:  There  is  much 
excitement  in  southeastern  Morgan  county  over  what 
believed  to  be  a  new  and  rich  oil  field.     Experts  declare 
the  product  to  be  of  the  first  grade.     An  average  of  90,- 
000  barrels  per  day  is  flowing. 

Alton  B.  Parker,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  has  resigned  his  ofBce  of  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  has  held  office  as 
a  Judge  for  twenty-seven  years. 

It  is  stated  that  the  lands  of  the  Colorado  desert  and 
of  Southern  and  Southwestern  .Arizona  show  the  possibili- 
ties of  irrigation  in  a  striking  manner.  The  land  is  a 
true  desert.  Yet  in  the  small  tracts  near  the  rivers, 
which  settlers  have  irrigated  on  their  own  account,  the 
land  is  found  to  be  susceptible  to  a  degree  of  intensive 
cultivation  unknown  in  the  East.  Seven  crops  of  alfalfa 
may  be  garnered  in  one  year  and  a  like  proportion  of 
other  crops. 

The  United  States  Government  is  engaged  in  extensive 
plans  for  irrigation,  which  are  yet  to  be  carried  out,  but 
the  head  of  the  service,  who  has  just  returned  to  Wash- 
ington from  an  extensive  Western  trip,  sounds  a  note  of 
warning  against  numerous  schemes  and  frauds  which 
are  being  foisted  upon  various  localities  as  a  result  of 
the  great  interest  aroused  through  national  irrigation  ac- 
tivities. 

A  despatch  from  Topeka,  Kans.,  of  the  6th,  says:  "  West- 
ern Kansas  is  swarming  with  grasshoppers.  AH  growing 
crops  are  being  destroyed.  The  foliage  on  shade  trees  is 
gone,  and  green  peaches  and  grapes  are  eaten  to  the  pits. 
The  army  of  hoppers  is  moving  eastward.  Highways  are 
covered  with  the  pests." 

Foreign. —  The  number  of  Japanese  in  the  armies 
around  Port  Arthur  is  estimated  by  the  Russians  at 
300,000.  Desperate  attacks  by  the  Japanese  upon  the 
fortifications  are  reported,  resulting,  as  is  stated,  in  the 
death  of  thousands,  and  a  repulse  of  the  Japanese  after 
two  days  of  fighting.  Bodies  of  Japanese  troops  are  re- 
ported to  be  within  two  miles  of  Port  Arthur. 

In  releasing  the  British  steamer  Malacca  the  Russian 
Government  states  that  "  this  decision  must  not,  however, 
be  interpreted  as  a  renunciation  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  its  intention  to  dispatch  cruisers  and  warships 


general  to 


1  carrying  of  contraband  for  our 


A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the  6th  says  : 
Russia  has  issued  instructions  to  her  naval  commanders 
not  to  sink  neutral  merchantmen  with  contraband  on 
board  in  the  future  except  in  cases  of  direct  necessity, 
but  in  cases  of  emergency  to  send  prizes  into  neutral 
ports. 

It  is  stated  from  Berlin  that  the  steamship  Prinz 
Heinrich  incident  is  considered  closed.  The  volunteer 
fleet  steamship  having  on  board  the  two  sacks  of  re- 
tained mail  of  the  Prinz  Heinrich  has  been  instructed  to 
put  them  ashore  at  the  first  port  for  forwarding  to  their 
destination.  The  only  question  remaining  ia  that  of 
damages,  which  is  expected  will  be  settled  amicably  and 
without  difiiculties. 

The  British  expedition  under  Colonel  Younghusband 
has  entered  Lassa  in  Tibet,  the  capital  of  Buddhists, 
which  for  more  than  a  century  has  been  closed  to 
Europeans.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  60,000,  of 
whom  40,000  are  Buddhist  monks.  The  head  of  the  Bud- 
dhists, called  the  Dalai  Lama,  fled  to  a  monastery  18 
miles  distant. 

The  Finnish  National  Alliance  of  the  United  States  has 
issued  a  public  declaration  concerning  the  attitude  of 
Finland  to  Russia,  in  which  it  says  :  "  We  assure  the 
American  people  and  the  entire  civilized  world  that  there 
is  not  a  respectable  man  or  woman  in  Finland  who  does 
not  grieve  over  the  downtearing  of  her  most  sacred 
human  and  civil  rights,  the  ruin  of  her  educational  in- 
stitutions and  the  destruction  of  her  civil  government, 
for  which  has  been  substituted  a  state  of  lawlessness 
and  despotism.  The  Finnish  people  regard  the  Russian 
military  ordinance,  enacted  through  forceful  methods,  as 
illegal  and  unlawful.  And  even  though  some  sort  of  a 
representative  body  might  be  convened  by  compulsory 
means  for  the  purpose  of  approving  all  these  violations 
of  law,  the  Finnish  people  cannot  be  responsible  in  any 
manner  for  the  actions  of  this  prospective  congress." 

A  despatch  from  Geneva  says  :  Thus  far  this  season  it 
is  estimated  that  there  have  been  150  deaths  in  the 
Swiss  and  French  Alps.  The  larger  proportion  of  the 
victims  have  been  amateurs  who  have  attempted  ascents 
without  guides.  The  Government  of  Switzerland  con- 
templates a  law  forbidding  such  attempts,  and  the  fact 
that  a  greater  number  of  fatalities  have  occurred  this 
year  than  in  any  previous  year  will  hasten  action. 

A  legal  decision  has  lately  been  made  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  England  awarding  the  entire  funds  and  property 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  aggregating  nearly 
$55,000,000,  to  twenty-four  ministers  who  opposed  the 
union,  effected  four  years  ago,  with  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church.  These  twenty-four  ministers  were  op- 
posed to  the  union  mainly  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
mean  the  giving  up  of  some  of  the  distinctive  principles 
of  the  Free  Church.  The  twenty-four  ministers — a  very 
small  party  compared  with  the  Free  Church  as  a  whole 
—raised  a  fund  to  carry  their  views  into  court,  claiming 
they  were  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  The  decision  of 
the  House  of  Lords  recognizes  their  claim  as  legally 
just,  and  gives  into  their  control  an  enormous  properly, 
the  general  funds  alone,  apart  from  the  church  buildings, 
etc.,  amounting  to  more  than  $5,000,000. 


Martha  K.  Otis  and  Jesse  M.  Otis  ;  Trumai 
Moore,  Pa.;S.  Francis  Walton,  Pa.;  Susannah  ( 
Ind.;  Ann  Gibbons,  la.;  Anna  Horst,  Pa.;  Stei 
W.  Savery,  Pa.;  H.  Y.  Pennell,  M.  D.,  Pa.;  A 
P.  Dewees,  Frankford  ;  William  Stanton,  ag 
O.,  |29  for  Wm.  Bundy,  L.  P.  Bailey,  D.  C.  Bu 
Asenath  Bailey,  Thomas  C.  Cope,  James  Hen 
son,  Charles  Livezey,  Friends'  Boarding  Sch 
$3,,  Esther  S.  Sears,  Henry  Stanton,  Danie 
Stanton,  Joseph  S.  Hoge,  Samuel  C.  Smith  am 
H.  B.  Stanton,  la.;  B.  V.  Stanley,  agent,  la., 
for  Wm.  E.  Bundy,  Albert  Bedde'll,  Wm.  Copp 
Joseph  S.  Heald,  Pearson  Hall,  Francis  I 
Walter  J.  Stanley,  Hannah  R.  Willits  and  Wi 
Hodgin,  $1  to  No.  27;  Lloyd  Balderston  and 
George  Balderston,  Md. ;  Edward  M.  Jones,  G 
Anna  W.  Bailey,  Pa.;  Mary  B.  Clement,  N  J 
Albin  Thorp,  Pa.;  Paschall  Worth,  Pa.;  Robt 
Hulme,  Pa.;  Jane  G.  Smedley,  Pa.;  Joseph  I 
derson,  agent,  la.,  $30  for  Walter  Clayton,  At 
bald  Henderson,  Isabella  Henderson,  Lore 
Rockwell,  Daniel  J.  Peckham,  Christian  Tho 
son,  Severt  Tow,  Oman  K.  Tow,  Ole  P.  Tjoss 
Arthur  Rockwell,  Lars  Stangeland,  Anna  Ok 
for  Sam  J.  Norland  and  Lydia  Knowles  for  L< 
L.  Rockwell,  Roy  W.  Rockwell  and  Hugh 
Knowles;  George  Blackburn,  agent,  O.,  fi2  ft 
Morris  Ashead,  Thomas  F.  Fawcett,  Martha 
French,  Lydia  K.  Lightfoot,  John  M.  Stratton 
Joseph  R.  Stratton;  Margaret  Maule,  Pa.;  Han 
P.  Rudolph,  N.  J.,  $6  for  herself,  Warner  W.Coc 
and  Sarah  A.  Longstreth,  Phila.;  Mary  A.  Sh, 
less,  Pa.,  and  for  Lewis  P.  Sharpless;  Sarah 
House,  Pa.,  and  for  Lena  H.  Sharpless;  E.  Ha' 
O.;  Thomas  F.  Scattergood,  Pa.,  $10  for  himi 
T.  Walter  Scattergood,  Herbert  A.  Scattergc 
Mary  E.  Forsythe  and  Debbie  C.  Spackman. 

^^^ Remittances  received  after  Third-day  noon  will 
appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 


RECEIPTS. 


Joel  Bean,  Cal.;  M.  Jennie  Murray,  Pa.;  James 
W.  Oliver,  Mass.;  Mary  B.  Swan,  Mass.;  Eunice 
B.  Clark,  R.  I.;  John  G.  Haines,  Pa.,  $S  for  him- 
self, Levi  S.  Thomas,  Wm.  T.  Zook  and  Wm.  E. 
Staff;  John  Barclay  Jones,  Pa.;  Wm.  R.  Bullock, 
M.  D.,  Del.;  Philena  Y.  Smedley,  Pa.;  Ellwood 
Cooper,  Phila.;  Joseph  K.  Evens,  N.  J. ;  Mary  E. 
Allen,  M.  D.,  Phila.;  Charles  P.  Morlan,  O.;  Han- 
nah E.  Sheppard,  Phila.;  Henry  B.  Leeds,  agent, 
N.  J.,  $6  for  Edith  Lippincott,  John  B.  Rhoads  and 
Wm.  E.  Rhoads;  Wm.  J.  Evans,  N.  J.,  J6  for  him- 
self, Wm.  Evans  and  John  Evans;  Sarah  T.  Smith, 
agent,  O.,  $18  for  Elizabeth  Bowman,  Lydia  Jane 
Bye,  Edna  P.  Dean,  Jason  Fawcett,  Carl  Patterson, 
Belinda  H.  Schofield,  David  Smith,  Hannah  P. 
Smith  and  Susan  Worstell  ;  Samuel  P.  Leeds,  Jr., 
N.  J.;  Henry  W.  Leeds,  N.  J.;  Sarah  W.  Leeds, 
N.  J.;  Edward  C.  Leeds,  N.  J.;  Charles  Canby, 
G't'n;  Ellen  Bromley,  Phila.;  Ira  S.  Frame,  D.  O., 
Phila.;  Job  McCarty,  Pa.,  $6  for  himself,  Abel 
McCarty  and  John  S.  Brown;  Clarkson  Moore, 
agent.  Pa.,  $6  for  Elizabeth  C.  Cooper,  Elizabeth 
W.  Moore  and  Wm.  Wickersham;  Wm.  W.  Hazard, 
agent,  N.  Y.,  J20  for  himself.  Hazard  Library,  I. 
P.  Hazard,  Persis  E.  Hallock,  ElishaCook,  Samuel 
G.  Cook,  Elizabeth  Gardner,  L.  P.  Meaker,  M.  D., 


NOTICES. 

Wanted,  by  Ninth  Month  1st  a  Friend  for  matroi 

the  Barclay  Home,  West  Chester,  Pa.     Apply  at  one 

Annie  J.  Hayes,  or  Anne  T.  Eldridge, 

West  Chester,  P; 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  St.,  Ph 

During  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Months  the  Library 

be  open  on  Fifth-days  from  9  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M. 

The  Friends'  City  Home  can  accommodate  a 
young  men,  who  may  propose  to  spend  the  snmmei 
in  the  city.  Address  Mary  T.  Wildman,  1623  Sum 
Street. 


Thomas  H.  Whitson  has  been  released  as  Agent 
The  Friend  at  his  own  request.  William  L.  Bailey 
been  appointed  Agent  in  his  place.  Address,  No.  42£ 
Church  Street,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


■Western   Quarterly    Meeting  of  Friends 

The  train  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia,  1 
A.  M.,  on  the  19th  instant,  will  be  met  at  West  Grove 
convey  (free  of  charge),  those  desiring  to  attend 
Western  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends,  to  be  held 
London  Grove,  Chester  County,  Pa.  It  would  assist 
committee  if  those  intending  to  come  would  inform 
postal  in  advance. 

Truman  C.  Moore,       |  „ 
George  R.  Chambers,  \  ^<""'"^" 


Died,  at  her  home,  near  West  Branch,  Iowa,  the  nl 
teenth  of  Third  Month,  1904,  Emma  J.  Hadlev,  belo 
wife  of  Edwin  J.  Hadley,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of 
age.  Her  life  was  a  beautiful  exemplification  of  the  t( 
"  Though  our  outward  man  perish,  yet  the  inward  mai 
renewed  day  by  day."  Having  had  a  severe  spell  of  si 
ness  when  a  babe,  which  left  her  a  cripple  for  life 
seemed  her  heavenly  Father  took  her  into  his  espei 
care  and  training,  which  developed  her  into  a  true  Chi 
tian  child,  woman,  wife  and  mother.  Deeply  devoted 
her  family,  and  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which 
was  a  valued  member,  her  earnest  supplications  on  • 
behalf,  we  trust,  will  never  be  forgotten.  Ever  zeal 
to  watch  the  pointings  of  the  finger  of  God  in  helping 
lift  up  those  in  sin  and  sorrow,  especially  did  she  love 
answer  the  Master's  call  in  the  cause  of  temperai 
Her  last  sickness,  resulting  from  an  accident,  was  fil 
with  severe  suffering;  yet  many  loving  words  fell  fr 
her  lips  of  prayer  and  praise  to  God  and  precious  coni 
to  her  family  and  friends.  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  1 
die  in  the  Lord." 
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he  Gift  of  Shepherding  Without  Vocal 
Preaching. 

fntil  the  present  summer,  looking  across 
;zard's  Bay  we  could  see  one  white  spot 
3ng  the  trees  of  the  Mattapoisett  shore.  It 
!  a  neat,  white  Friends'  Meeting-house  that 
saw.  But  this  summer  it  was  not  in  sight. 
i  when  we  asked  "an  elder  worthy  of  double 
lor"  who  came  over  from  that  place  to  at- 
d  a  Quarterly  Meeting  what  had  become  of 
meeting-house,  that  we  no  longer  saw  it 
m  our  side,  he  said  that  it  was  likely  the 
2S  had  grown  up  to  shut  off  the  view.  This 
B  and  silent  pastor  of  that  neighborhood 
urned  that  day,  and  a  few  days  later  we 
rd  of  his  sudden  death.  Many  flocked,  and 
larently  scores  of  old  men,  to  take  a  last 
x  of  the  honest,  humble,  unassuming,  and 
ing  Captain  Joshua  L.  Macomber. 
lis  house  of  worship  and  outward  tabernacle 
30ul  had  been  cut  off  from  the  view  of  the 
ber  shore  by  the  living  intervention  of  a 
ine  Providence  in  this  summer.  But  the 
ht  of  that  meeting-house  at  whatever  dis- 
ce  had  stood  to  our  thoughts  as  a  testimony 
a  true  pastorate.  For  many  years  the 
Bting  has  been  kept  up  without  a  resident 
;al  minister.  If  it  centered  around  any  one 
n  it  centered  around  the  gathering  influence 
an  honest.straightforward  loving  heart,  de- 
itiy  imbued  with  the  principles  and  doctrines 
the  good,  old  Quakerism,  ever  viewing  with 
mess,  but  without  a  trace  of  bitterness,  the 
ovations  that  were  creeping  over  the  goodly 
■itage  of  our  profession.  The  gathering 
ice  of  Christ  in  his  spirit  thus  long  held  the 
eting  together.  He  could  not  speak  publicly, 
;  he  could  bear  other's  burdens,  he  could 
tch  over  the  flock  and  every  family  for  good, 
could  keep  close  tn  best  wisdom  for  every 
erest  of  the  meeting,  little  and  great,  he 


could  at  heart  rejoice  with  those  that  rejoiced 
and  weep  with  those  that  wept,  he  could  be 
"a  .judge  as  at  the  first  and  a  counsellor  as  at 
the  beginning,"  he  could  do  his  part  whoever 
else  failed  to  carry  out  the  Friends  ideal  of 
pastoral  care,  "all  the  members  having  the 
same  care  one  over  the  other." 

This  elder  was  a  living  refutation  of  the 
claim  that  the  pastoral  service  is  inseparable 
from  the  vocal  ministry  of  a  meeting.  The 
pastoral  question  among  Friends  would  never 
have  come  up  had  there  been  many  Joshua  L. 
Macombers. 


it    IS 


No  one  truly  enjoys  himself,  unl 
a  good  self. 

"We  want  our  righteousness  to  be  such  a 
power  as  the  world  has  never  seen;"  and  "The 
Christian  love  of  the  United  States  should  be  the 
most  formidable  in  existence."  These  words 
are  not  quoted  exactly  as  two  officers  of  "The 
Large-Navy  Mania"  recently  published  them. 
For  righteousness  and  Christian  love  they  put 
"fleet"  and  "navy." 

To  give  one's  self  to  'he  work  of  the  minis- 
try, is  not  necessarily  to  quit  the  ordinary  avo- 
cations of  man,  but  it  is  to  give  himself  to  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  work  of  the 
ministry  is  all  His.  The  first  ministerial  charge 
was,  "whatsoever  He  saith  unto  you,  do  it." 
To  this  we  believe  nothing  has  ever  been  really 
added  since. 

What  is  called  "the  new  Quakerism"  has 
been  proving  to  be  the  old  anti-Quakerism. 

The  good  old  Quakerism  is  the  newness  of 
the  Spirit  ever  speaking  to  present  conditions. 

To  speak  to  modern  conditions  as  one  having 
authority  speaks,  is  different  from  acknowledg- 
ing that  they  are  our  authority. 

Shall  Friends  Level  Up,  or  Down?— We 
have  at  times  referred  to  the  excuse,  that 
stated  hymns  have  a  right  to  be  introduced  in- 
to Friends'  meetings  for  worship  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  vocal  exercise  of  preaching  and 
prayer.  Were  the  voice  of  true  praise  as 
genuinely  and  immediately  the  product  and  re- 
quirement of  the  Holy  Spirit,as  preaching  and 
prayer  ought  to  be,  probably  its  exercise  would 
never  have  been  challenged  by  the  spiritually 
minded.  But  in  what  way  shall  song,  prayer 
and  preaching  be  uttered  on  the  same  stand- 


ard? By  placing  the  singing  on  the  true  spirit- 
ual plane  that  should  warrant  the  other  vocal 
ministry;  or  by  bringing  down  that  ministry  to 
the  usual  level  of  the  singing?  Shall  we  level 
upward,  or  level  downward,  to  get  public  sing- 
ing, preaching  and  prayer  all  on  the  same  level? 
The  actual  tendency  has  been  to  level  the 
authority  of  preaching  and  praying  downward 
toward  the  convenient  foundation  on  which  un- 
spiritual  (and  even  immoral)  singers  can  ex- 
ercise a  voice. 

A  leader's  orders  to  sing  from  a  certain 
page  of  a  book  are  just  as  good  authority  for 
one,  similarly  called  out,  to  preach  from  a 
certain  page  of  a  sermon-book,  and  for  another 
to  pray  vocally  from  a  certain  page  of  a  prayer- 
book.  What  difference  in  principle?  Utt'  from 
the  highway  of  the  Spirit,  "all  roads  lead  to 
Rome." 

For  "  The  Fkiend." 

The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting. 

(Continued  from  page  31.) 

Early  in  1802  a  company  of  Delaware  and 
Shawnee  Indians  from  their  homes  west  of  the 
Ohio,  came  to  Philadelphia  with  the  permission 
of  the  President,  on  their  way  home  from 
Washington,  and  presented  to  Friends  an  ad- 
dress, in  which  they  state  their  desire  to  get 
some  necessary  articles  for  their  women  and 
children,  and  also  a  school  master  to  teach 
their  children.  They  requested  also  the  as- 
sistance of  Friends  in  getting  the  place  where 
their  annuity  was  paid  them  changed  to  Cin- 
cinnati or  Fort  Hamilton,  as  being  more  con- 
venient to  their  settlements. 

The  Committee  state  in  reference  to  these 
Indians: 

"As  these  people  are  the  immediate  decend- 
ants  from  those  tribes  who  were  very  friendly 
and  kind  to  our  ancestors,  they  seemed  to  have 
a  special  claim  upon  us,  and  as  usual  it  was 
thought  right  to  make  them  some  presents; 
accordingly  upwards  of  four  hundred  dollars 
was  collected  from  Friends  of  the  city,  and 
one  hundred  dollars  more  were  added  by  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Afl'airs.  This  amount 
was  given  in  money  and  goods  to  them  and 
their  interpreters,  and  the  following  answer 
was  prepared  and  interpreted  to  them." 

This  answer  was  couched  in  the  figurative 
language  to  which  the  Indians  were  accustom- 
ed on  such  occasions,  and  contained  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

"Brothers,— We  are  glad  to  see  you  and  bid 
you  welcome  to  this  our  old  council  fire  which 
was  kindled  by  your  grandfathers  and  our 
grandfathers  in  this  place. 

"Brothers,— This  fire  has  been  kept  burning 
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ever  since,  and  is  still  burning,  and  hope  it 
will  long  continue  so  to  do,  and  we  now  put 
on  some  good  dry  wood  to  make  it  more  Iresh 
and  lively. 

"Brothers, — As  you  have  come  a  long  jour- 
ney and  are  much  fatigued,  we  desire  you  may 
be  strengthened  and  refreshed  among  us,  and 
made  strong  to  return  home  in  health  and 
safety  to  your  friends. 

"Brothers, — It  is  now  a  long  time  since  we 
have  seen  any  of  our  Delaware  and  Shawnese 
brethren;  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  war 
and  bloodshed,  which  has  made  the  hearts  of 
us,  the  children  of  Onas,  called  Quakers,  very 
sad.and  we  are  glad  to  hear  you  say  you  do 
not  intend  going  to  war  any  more.  We  desire 
for  you  as  for  ourselves,  that  we  may  live  in 
peace  with  and  do  good  to  all  men. 

"Brothers, — When  our  grandfathers  came 
to  this  country  they  purchased  lands  of  the  In- 
dians, they  cleared  and  cultivated  the  ground, 
built  good  comfortable  houses  and  barns;  they 
got  cows,  horses,  sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry, 
and  their  women  and  children  were  sober  and 
industrious,  and  the  Great  Good  Spirit  blessed 
them  with  peace  and  plenty. 

"Brothers,— It  sometimes  happened  that 
some  of  our  fathers  left  their  children  good 
estates,  and  some  of  these  children  became 
lazy  and  idle  and  spent  their  time  and  money 
in  gaming,  frolicking  and  drunkenness,  and  so 
they  swallowed  up  their  lands,  and  they  and 
their  wives  and  children  became  poor  and  had 
to  beg  their  bread. 

•'Brothers,— Many  of  our  people  now  have 
to  work  hard;  some  have  to  pay  heavy  rents 
and  taxes,  and  we  have  many  poor  to  support, 
but  you,  brothers,  tell  us  you  are  settled  on 
good  lands.  We  desire  you  may  improve  them 
as  our  forefathers  did,  and  we,  their  children, 
continue  to  do;  this  will  be  for  the  good  of 
yourselves,  your  wives  and  children,  and  what 
we  strongly  recommend  to  you;  but  if  instead 
of  this  you  will  spend  your  money  and  skins 
for  whiskey,  and  in  playing  cards  and  frolick- 
ing, the  Great  Spirit  will  be  angry  with  you, 
and  you  will  dwindle  and  become  poor,  weak 
and  sickly. 

"Brothers,— The  President  and  the  sixteen 
fires  have  those  matters  and  things  concerning 
the  Indian  nations  under  their  care;  to  them 
you  must  look  for  advice  and  assistance,  but 
if  a  proper  opportunity  should  offer  we  mean 
to  make  use  of  it,  to  promote  your  request  re- 
specting your  annuity.  We  believe  the  Presi- 
dent is  well  disposed  towards  you. 

"Brothers,— As  you  live  at  a  great  distance 
from  us,  we  have  no  expectation  at  present 
that  any  of  our  people  vvill  be  willing  to  go 
among  you  as  a  school  master,  but  if  you 
would  send  to  us  two  of  your  boys,  we  are 
willing  to  take  them  and  have  them  taught  to 
read  and  write  and  to  learn  the  blacksmith's 
or  carpenter's  trade,  or  farming. 

"Brothers, — We  intend  to  make  your  inter- 
preters a  present,  as  you  desire,  and  we  also 
mean  to  make  you  a  present  of  some  gold  and 
some  light  goods,  but  we  make  this  present 
that  you  may  carry  them  home  and  distribute 
them,  the  money  to  be  laid  out  in  useful  and 
necessary  articles  for  your  women  and  chiL 
dren." 


To  this  address  they  made  a  reply  in  which, 
referring  to  intoxicating  liquors  they  said 
truly: 


"It  is  not  an  evil  brothers,  of  our  own  mak- 
ing. We  have  not  placed  it  amongst  ourselves, 
No,  it  is  an  evil  placed  amongst  us  by  the 
white  people.  We  look  up  to  them  to  take  it 
out  of  our  country.  They  tell  us  they  have 
friendship  for  us;  if  they  have  they  certainly 
will  not  let  it  continue  amongst  us  any  longer, 
No,  brothers,  this  friendshio  is  for  our  de- 
struction. We  tell  them.  Brothers  bring  us 
useful  things,  bring  us  clothes — bring  us  farm 
ing  utensils— but  all  to  no  purpose.  So  may 
the  Great  Spirit  above  protect  you  for  the 
favors  you  have  shown  us,  and  the  presents 
you  have  given  us  will  put  us  in  grateful  re 
membrance  of  you  forever." 

In  1802  an  application  was  received  by  the 
Committee  from  Clear  Sky,  a  Seneca  chief,  on 
behalf  of  his  people  settled  at  the  Tonawanda 
village  for  some  articles  of  husbandry  and  a 
set  of  saw  mill  irons,  which  was  gianted.  In 
the  following  year  a  set  of  saw  mill  irons, was 
forwarded  to  the  Indians  at  Buffalo  Creek  [the 
site  of  the  city  of  Buffalo]. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  had  been 
drawn  from  time  to  time  to  the  propriety  of 
occupying  a  different  location  than  that  orig- 
inally selected,  at  Old   Town,  near  the   Alle- 
gheny River;  believing  there  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage in  ownrnt:  the  land  that  their  improve- 
ments were  upon,  and  where  also  a  saw  and 
grist  mill  could  be  erected.     After  consulting 
the_  Indians  upon  the  subject,   and  obtaining 
their  consent  to  remove  to  another  spot,  which 
the  Indians  hoped  would  not  be  far  distant,  four 
of  the  Committee,  who  were  then  visiting  the 
Indians,    viz:     Isaac   Coates,    Isaac   Bonsall, 
Thomas  Stewardson  and  John  Shoemaker,  Jr., 
in  1803,  selected  the  tract  of  land  which 
now  the  property  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.     In 
reference  to  their  choice  of  this  location  these 
Friends  state  in  their  report  to  the  Committee 
—"On  viewing  a  creek  called  Tunesassa.  which 
falls  into  the  Allegheny  on  the  east  side  about 
two  miles  above  Genesinguhta,  we  found  suffi- 
cient water  to  work  a  saw  mill  and  a  conven- 
ient situation  to  build  one,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  Indian  reservation,  and  navigable  for 
canoes  to  and  from  the  river  at  many  seasons. 
The  creek  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  moun- 
tain which  it  winds  round  the  end  of— On  it 
are  some  fine  white  pine  trees  near  where  the 
dam  is  proposed  to  be  erected;  it  will  require 
a  dam  fifty  yards  long  and  about  twelve  feet 
high  to  obtain  a  fall  of  ten  feet.   On  the  north 
side  of  the  creek  is  a  body  of  good  farming 
land,  the  bottoms  abounding  with  white  pine 
and  other  timber,  among  which  are  some  sugar 
maples;  there   is  a  low  ridge   on    which    are 
many  white  oaks.     Although  the  land  is  not 
generally  of  the  first  quality  [and  to  secure 
the  water  of  the  creek  we  must  include  a  part 
of  the  mountain]  yet  we  believe  a  very  good 
farm  may  be  made  there,  and  the  situation  for 
our  purpose  is  superior  to  any  we  met  with, 
therefore  we  fixed  on  this  place." 

The  tract  thus  selected  was  afterwards  pur- 
chased of  Joseph  Ellicott,  the  agent  of  the 
Holland  Land  Company,  for  about  $900;  it  ad- 
joins the  Allegheny  Keservation,  and  contained 
about  692  acres. 

Joel  Swayne  and  Jonathan  Thomas  removed 
from  Old  Town  to  reside  upon  it  in  1804,  and 
steps  were  soon  taken  to  erect  a  saw  and  grist 
mill,  which  were  completed  and  in  operation 


the  Indians  to  make  use  of  the  facilities  v 
these  mills  afforded,  it  was  agreed  to  saw 
free  of  charge  for  such  of  them  as  inte 
to  use  the  boards  for  building  with,  and 
to  grind  their  grain  without  taking  toll, 
certain  time.  This  method  of  converting  j 
into  meal  was  so  much  more  rapid  than 
of  pounding  it  by  hand  in  their  wooden 
tars,  that  it  elicited  the  remark  from  an  Ii 
man  who  had  a  grist  of  his  own  raising  gr 
and  bolted  there  "I  think  this  will  makt 
Indians  see  daylight." 

The  Sub-Committee  who  made  the  sele 
of  this  tract  afterwards  went  to  the  ss 
ment  of  Indians  at  Cattaraugus  where 
had  a  council  with  them,  and  upon  theirs 
cation  agreed  to  furnish  them  with  sn: 
tools,  and  a  set  of  plough  irons  [there  w; 
this  time  but  one  plough  in  this  settler 
and  also  agreed  to  take  charge  of  and  ins 
two  of  their  boys,  if  they  were  ready  to  . 
for  Philadelphia  at  a  certain  time. 

The  Sub-Committee  remark  in  their  n 
"while  sitting  in  the  chief  warrior's  cab 
the  evening,  he  asked  us  if  Quakers  kept 
slaves.  We  answered  him,  no.  He  sai 
was  very  glad  to  hear  it,  for  if  they  had 
any  he  could  not  think  so  well  o^'  them  a 
now  did;  that  he  had  been  at  the  cit 
Washington  last  winter  on  business  of 
nation,  and  found  many  white  people 
blacks  in  slavery,  and  used  them  no  bi 
than  horses." 

The  same  friends  afterwards  had  an  i 
view  with  Red  Jacket  and  other  Indian 
Buffalo  Creek,  about  thirty-six  miles  dis: 
and  also  with  those  residing  at  Tonawa 
At  the  latter  place  a  request  was  made  fo 
sistance  in  building  a  saw  mill,  which 
consideration  by  the  Committee  in  Phil; 
phia,  was  complied  with  so  far  as  to  pro 
to  furnish  them  with  three  hundred  do 
when  the  mill  should  be  erected. 

(To  be  continued.) 


early  in  1805.     With  the  view  of 


encouraging 


Result  of  Examination.— In  the  midd 
the  eighteenth  century  Gilbert  West  and  . 
Lyttleton,  leaders  among  the  learned  infi 
of  that  controversial  age,  came  togethe 
plan  an  assault  upon  Christianity.  Each  pi 
ised  to  prepare  an  elaborate  and  exhaus 
attack  on  what  he  regarded  as  the  most 
mentous  and  salient  event  of  the  gospel  rec 
West  decided  on  the  resurrection  of  Chi 
Lord  Lyttleton  on  the  conversion  of  Sau 
Tarsus.  A  year  later  they  came  togethe 
compare  notes.  The  former  said,  "My  e 
is  finished;  but  I  have  arrived  at  a  di 
conclusion  from  what  I  had  anticipated.  A 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  evidence 
the  case,  I  am  forced  to  believe  that  Je 
who  was  buried  in  Joseph's  garden,  did  c 
forth  from  the  sepulchre,  and  thus  pre 
himself  to  be  the  very  Son  of  God."  The  la 
said,  "  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  my  researc 
have  brought  me  to  a  similar  conclusion, 
evidence  shows  that  Saul  of  Tarsus  met  a 
an  extraordinary  change  in  his  way  dow: 
Damascus,  that  he  saw  the  living  Christ 
that  this  Christ  was  the  very  Son  of  God..' 
Exchange. 


I  NEVEK  saw  an  oft-transplanted  tree, 
yet  an  oft-removed  family  that  throve  so 
as  those  that  settled  be.— A.  d.  1737. 
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.r  Central  Truth  come  to  Bridge  over  Such 
a  Time  as  This. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  are  living  in  a  time 
at  has  important  analogies  to  the  .days  of 
e  advent  of  Christ. 
The  civilized  world  nineteen  hundred  years 

0  was  under  the  sway  of  Roman  emperors; 
ographical  boundaries  were  effaced ;  military 
ids  joined  countries  hitherto  unknown  to 
ch  other.  To-day  geography  is  an  uncertain 
antity;  steam  and  electricity  have  brought 
3  most  obscure,  benighted  peoples  within 
ich  with  all  the  other  races.  In  the  latter 
fS,  says  the  prophet  Daniel:  "Many  shall 

1  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  in- 
cased." Again  as  in  Christ's  time  there  is 
great  religious  unrest  and  a  casting  about 
•  something  as  yet  unrealized.  Then,  the 
rh  esthetic  and  philosophic  culture  of  Greece 
•nished  a  beautiful  language  for  the  an- 
jncement  of  the  gospel  of  love  and  self- 
;rifice, — now  electricity  has  called  up  the 
rds  that  express  its  annihilation  of  time  and 
ice,  words  that  are  utilized  to  symbolize 
)  power  of  an  all-pervading,  generating  Holy 
irit. 

:his  third  manifestation  of  the  Deity  Neander 
jlared  in  the  first  half  of  last  century  was 
evolve  the  fVurth  great  era  in  the  educa- 
nal  uplift  of  mankind. 

rhe  -Jews  were  raised  up  to  prepare  the 
y  for  the  Saviour  by  a  clear  monotheism  and 
)  purging  of  the  four  institutions  that  were 
nraon  to  all  of  the  old  religions,  viz:  a  holy 
,ce,  holy  priesthood,  holy  sacrifices  and  holy 
fs — George  Fox  and  the  Friends  sought  to 
rge  the  Christian  sects  from  the  foreign  ele- 
nts  evolved  under  and  after  Constantine, 
i  during  the  dark  ages;  they  would  restore 
mitive  Christianity  by  bringing  men  through 
light  in  all  to  the  immediate  and  percepti- 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  to  a  ministry 
pired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  the  exer- 
e  of  all  of  the  Pauline  gifts  that  are  the  in- 
ritance  of  a  true  congregation  that  is  gath- 
!d  under  the  headship  of  Christ.  This  spirit- 
1  worship  with  its  silent  waitings  for  the 
;ion  of  the  Holy  Spirit, upon  the  varied  gifts, 
3  the  clear  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
jecially  manifest  in  the  sure  stoppings  of 
gifted  minister  when  called  by  him  to  ser- 
;e;  these  justify  the  conclusion  that  Friends 
re  chosen  to  give  an  object  lesson  to  the 
rid  preparatory  to  the  opening  of  the  era 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

Like  the  Jews,  the  Friends  were  given  cer- 
n  customs  and  practices  which  isolated 
jm,  and  fitted  them  for  their  peculiar  mis- 
■n  among  the  religious  sect~,— the  inculca- 
n  of  the  ofiices  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  Spirit 
it  Christ  promised  to  send  to  lead  the  Chris- 
na  into  all  truth  and  teach  them  things  to 
me. 

Here  is  the  raison  d'cire  for  the  continued 
istence  of  the  Friends  as  a  separate  organ- 
.tion,  a  peculiar  people.  Their  mission  is 
t  yet  fulfilled.  Very  few  religious  ministers 
cept  in  practice  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
iny  ignore  Him. 

H. 


loves  God  with  all  his  heart 
n  but  serve  Him  with  all  his  strength. 
Wesley. 


TO   MY  DOG  BLANCO. 

BY  I.  G.  HOLLAND. 

My  poor  dumb  friend  low  lying  there, 

A  willing  vassal  at  my  feet, 
Glad  partner  of  my  home  and  fare 

My  shadow  in  the  street. 
I  look  into  thy  great  brown  eyes. 

Where  love  and  loyal  homage  shine. 
And  wonder  where  the  difference  lies 

Between  thy  soul  and  mine! 
More  playful  than  a  frolic  boy. 

More  watchful  than  a  sentinel, 
By  day  and  night  thy  constant  joy 

To  guard  and  please  me  well. 
I  clasp  thy  head  upon  my  breast 

While  thou  dost  whine  and  lick  my  hand, 
And  thus  our  friendship  is  confessed. 

And  thus  we  understand. 
Ah,  Blanco,  did  I  worship  God 

As  truly  as  thou  worships  me, 
Or  follow  where  my  Master  trod 

With  thy  humility; 
Did  I  sit  fondly  at  His  feet 

As  thou,  dear  Blanco,  dost  at  mine 
And  watch  Him  with  a  love  as  sweet 

My  life  would  grow  divine? 

(Revised.) 

The  Land  of  Promise  in  Sunshine  and 
Shadow. 

(Concluiied  from  page  35.) 

As  already  stated,  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try is  the  Arabic,  not  the  Turkish,  as  some  pre- 
sume. The  pure  Arabic  is  the  classical  lang- 
uage of  the  Mohammedans.  The  native  Christ- 
ians name  the  days  of  the  week  and  the  months 
of  the  year  differently  from  the  Mohammedans. 
The  Arabic  being  widely  spoken,  its  division 
in  several  dialects  by  different  nationalities  is 
but  natural.  The  Jews  that  come  there  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe  speak  the  language 
of  their  respective  country  at  home  and  in 
their  own  circle.  The  Hebrew,  of  which  not 
all  have  sufficient  knowledge,  is  used  as  a 
medium  in  conversing  with  the  rest  of  their 
people.  Twenty-seven  different  languages  and 
forty-two  dialects  are  said  to  be  spoken  in 
Jerusalem.  That  may  somewhat  explain  the 
Babylonian  confusion! 

Forests  are  no  more  to  be  found  on  the 
sacred  fields.  It  is  one  of  the  grave  character- 
istics of  the  Arabs,  to  commit  violence  on  all 
that  is  good  and  improving.  There  is,  how- 
ever, some  timber  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan. 

Fuel  is  quite  an  object.  What  coal  is  needed 
for  steam,  is  imported  from  France.  The 
natives  burn  dried  cow  and  camel  manure,  our 
people  buy  of  them  and  use  very  savingly 
roots  of  ?hrub  and  stumps.  The  Jewish  colony 
liishon  utilize  the  pruning  of  the  grape  vine, 
of  which  they  have  an  abundance,  an  example, 
that  is  certainly  followed  by  others. 

Concerning  the  employment  of  the  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  Jews  in  Palestine  it  re- 
mains to  be  stated,  that  about  the  half  live  a 
colonial  life,  the  greater  number  of  whom  on 
the  five  greatest  Rothschild  colonies;  and  there 
are  others,  some,  like  the  former,  working  for 
their  sole  owner  at  small  day's  wages;  others 
struggle  for  themselves.  To  my  knowledge 
all  produce  wine,  which  like  any  other  product, 
is  subject  to  export  taxes.  These,  added  to 
the  import  taxes  at  their  destination,  and  the 
freight,  labor,  machinery,  etc.,  elevate  the 
cost  above  the  amount  of  sale;  butthephilan- 


tropists  will  sooner  employ  their  race  in  this 
way,  than  to  mortify  their  activity  by  alms. 

Agricultural  implements  are  as  yet  primitive. 
On  the  plain  of  Sharon  and  Philistia  the  use 
of  our  plow  is  possible,  not  so  in  the  moun- 
tainous Jewish  country.  A  Hebrew,  now  called 
Arabic  plow,  is  all  the  rocky  condition  of  the 
Judaea  patches  (there  are  few  fields)  will  ad- 
mit of.  All  the  power  for  tilling  the  soil  con- 
sists in  a  donkey  or  two,  occasionally  assisted 
by  a  woman. 

Threshing  is  also  just  the  same.  There  be- 
ing no  need  of  fear  of  rain  in  the  summer  sea- 
son, the  grain  is  stacked  outside.  Before  rain 
is  expected,  the  threshing-floor  (simply  a  place 
of  hard  ground)  sometimes  paved,  is  got  ready, 
on  which  a  layer  of  the  grain  in  ears  is  placed. 
The  threshing  gang  is  made  up  of  oxen, 
donkies  or  cows,  all  coupled  together,  which 
under  the  voice  and  whip  of  a  commander 
march  around  and  around,  until  all  is  thor- 
oughly broken  up.  Then  another  layer  follows 
just  on  top  of  the  pulverized  former,  when  the 
proceedings  begin  anew.  Of  course,  the  read- 
er in  better  circumstances  must  not  imagine 
that  system  to  be  hardly  practicable,  where  a 
man  had  an  extraordinary  crop.  The  Arab  is 
always  sure  of  having  little  enough.  To  them 
it  may  well  be  applied,  what  some  one  said  of 
the  Hindoos.  "They  are  wealthy  in  one  re- 
spect only,  that  is,  in  time."  Well,  the  Arab 
possesses  lots  of  patience,  perhaps  because  he 
needs  it.  A  favorable  wind  must  be  waited 
on,  which  under  continual  throwing  up  of  the 
threshed  substance  with  a  wooden  fork  is  util- 
ized as  a  winnowing  mill.  Thus  expense  is 
reduced  to  the  minimum  of  one  cipher.  I  have 
seen  such  a  paved  threshing  ground  in  the  ex- 
tensive yard  of  the  Syrian  Orphanage,  where 
evidently  the  same  system  was  followed. 

As  is  known,  water  is  scarce  in  Palestine, 
but  not  so  badly  as  often  given  to  be  under- 
stood. There  are  numbers  of  springs  in  the 
hills  of  Israel  and  Judah,  but  often  too  far 
from  human  dwellings.  On  the  forty  mile  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa  I  have  seen  three, 
two  of  which  were  neatly  walled  up;  besides 
a  brook,  from  which  I  drank,  calling  to  mind 
PsI.  ex:  7.  The  people  in  that  country  must 
supply  themselves  with  rain  water.  Knowing 
this,  I  first  missed  the  spoutings  on  all  houses, 
but  found  that  such  are  but  waste  of  money 
to  them.  The  flat  roof  and  a  prepared  yard, 
which  the  better  classes  and  Europeans  pave 
and  keep  clean  are  sufficient  to  gather  and  lead 
through  a  filter  in  the  different  cisterns  all  the 
rain  water  that  is  falling.  The  Syrian  Orphan- 
age has  twenty-seven  of  these,  others  also  in 
proportion  to  their  family  and  stock,  except 
in  the  cities,  where  such  is  impossible  and 
therefore  the  rainy  season  is  waited  on  with 
great  anxiety.  Jerusalem  had  to  suffer  most 
in  this  respect,  until  some  three  years  ago, 
when  at  last  after  many  suggestions  and  be- 
nevolent offers  from  English  people,  to  remedy 
the  calamity,  the  Solomon  water  channels  were 
put  in  order  after  an  abandonment  of  an  age. 
Since  that  the  holy  city  is  rendered  safe  from 
water  famine.  During  my  stay  I  saw  water 
being  carried  and  sold  in  sheep  and  goat  skins 
not  inviting  in  appearance.  On  the  plain  of 
the  coast  around  Jaffa  there  are  wells,  com- 
monly called  "biara,"  from  which  the  water 
is  obtained  by  an  Arabic  construction,  consist- 
ing of  a  wooden  frame  with  wheels,  chairs  and 
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a  number  of  tin  boxes  of  about  2x4x3  in 
size.  A  horse  or  other  animal  of  the  kind 
does  the  work  by  pulling  in  a  circle.  If  much 
water  is  needed,  the  motor  beast  must  be  re- 
lieved often.  To  my  knowledge  there  are  only 
two  with  a  gas  motor,  Bir  Salem  and  Rishon. 

Another  evil  in  Palestine  is  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  value  of  legal  coin  is  not  reg- 
ulated by  law,  as  with  us,  but  by  market  in- 
fluence, consequently  is  fluctuant.  Interesting 
it  may  be  to  learn,  that  the  change  and  ex- 
change of  money  is  always  subject  to  a  fee. 
As  in  historical  times,  there  are  money  chang- 
ers every  here  and  there  on  the  street.  A 
merchant  will  not  hand  out  the  change,  it 
must  be  bought.  A  Turkish  medjity  is  worth 
eighty-five  cents,  a  piaster  nearly  five  cents, 
our  mill  is  their  sachdood.  French  silver  and 
gold  is  current,  particularly  with  the  mer- 
chants. In  short,  aside  from  the  demoralizing 
influence  of  the  Islam,  Palestine  is  holding 
fast  to  original  and  aboriginal  antiquities,  re- 
gardless of  the  criticism  of  the  Occident.  Many 
volumes  could  be  written  on  Bible  Lands,  infor- 
mation of  fascinating  interest  on  difl'erent  sub- 
jects, such  as  the  researches  and  excavations 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Society,  which 
could  be  furnished,  true  as  nature,— cheap  as 
paper, — nothing  will  give  us  as  thorough  an 
understanding  and  vivid  a  view  of  these  mat- 
ters as  an  object-lesson  in  the  respective 
places,  especially  if  broadened  and  deepened 
by  a  longer  living  and  dealing  among  the  na- 
tives. 

In  closing  my  narratives  and  descriptions,  I 
exhort  the  dear  reader  to  join  with  me  in 
praise  to  God,  whom  it  pleased  to  bless  us  with 
the  Word  of  Life,  which  hope  we  bear  assured- 
ly in  this  mortal  vessel;  who  has  planted  us 
by  the  river  of  steady  increasing  civilization, 
with  law  of  steadfastness  and  a  well  regulated 
government. 

If  the  earnestness  of  our  spiritual  attitude 
will  permit  a  suggestion,  I  move  that  the  dis- 
satisfied and  disobedient  be  given  a  course  in 
Palestine.  I  am  of  the  strong  opinion  of  the 
treatment  being  within  the  scope  of  the  home- 
opathic law:  "Similia  siviilibus  curantur." 

As  for  us,  let  us  serve  the  Lord  our  God 
with  a  pure  heart  fervently,  remembering  that 
Christ  died  also  for  our  neighbor  and  fellow- 
men.  So  shall  we  not  be  ashamed  before  Him 
in  His  coming.  '  'And  as  many  as  walk  ac- 
cording to  this  rule,  peace  be  on  them,  and 
mercy,  and  upon  the  Israel  of  God." 

"Now  unto  Him,  that  is  able  to  keep  you 
from  falling,  and  to  present  you  faultless  be- 
fore the  presence  of  His  glory  with  exceeding 
joy,  to  the  only  wise  God  our  Saviour,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  be  glory,  and  majesty. 
dominion  and  power,  both  now  and  evermore. 
Amen." 

Mathias  Denkhaus. 

Navarre,  Ohio. 


May  we  become  fit  vessels  for  the  in-dwell- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit,  lest  the  powers  given 
us  to  become  shining  lights  to  the  glory  of 
God  become  as  a  consuming  fire  to  our  own 
destruction,  through  the  lusts  of  the  flesh. — 
Kansas  Epistle. 

"  The  trivial  round,  the  common  task, 
Will  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask, 
Room  to  deny  ourselves,  a  road 
To  bring  us  daily  nearer  God." 


Slighting  Work. 

There  is  in  these  days  a  great  lack  of  thor- 
oughness; and  there  is  in  the  human  consti- 
tution a  disposition  to  slight  and  neglect 
things,  and  to  make  profit  by  the  use  of  inferior 
material  and  unfaithful  workmanship.  Doubt- 
less, this  is  in  many  instances  caused  by  keen 
competition,  which  results  in  such  reduction 
of  prices  as  renders  an  honest  course  one  of 
extreme  difficulty.  But  besides  this,  there  is 
the  lack  of  a  feeling  of  personal  responsibility 
to  God  for  the  faithful  performance  of  person- 
al duty.  Men  suppose  that  when  a  job  of 
work  is  done— has  passed  the  inspector,  gone 
out  of  their  hands,  and  been  paid  for — they 
have  no  further  concern  with  it.  And  yet 
the  results  of  their  carelessness,  neglect,  and 
dishonesty  may  be  disastrous  and  deadly. 

While  crossing  the  Atlantic,  in  1882,  on 
board  the  steamship  Hanoverian  we  saw  the 
crew  one  morning  engaged  in  hoisting  a  sail. 
All  at  once  something  gave  way,  and  the 
heavy  boom  came  crashing  down  upon  the 
heads  of  several  who  were  sitting  beneath, 
unconscious  of  danger,  and  who  were  picked 
up  bruised,  maimed,  and  bleeding,  and  were 
carried  away.  Investigation  showed  that  the 
accident  was  due  to  a  worthless  hook,  made 
of  soft  iron,  which,  under  the  strain,  straight- 
ened out,  and  caused  the  accident.  Thus 
human  life  was  imperiled,  and  perhaps  years 
of  suffering,  caused  by  the  neglect,  unfaith- 
fulness, or  dishonesty  of  some  unknown  person 
who  was  responsible  for  that  worthless  hook. 
No  human  tribunal  may  reach  the  offender, 
nor  will  he  ever  pay  a  penny  of  damages  to 
those  who  were  injured.  But  he  cannot  es- 
cape responsibility.  The  day  will  come  when 
that  work,  with  all  other  doings  of  its  kind, 
will  pass  in  review  before  the  great  Inspector, 
who  judgeth  according  to  every  man's  work, 
and  who  shall  give  reward  for  the  deeds  that 
men  have  done. 

There  are  frequent  accidents  on  land  and 
sea  directly  traceable  to  the  carelessness, 
unfaithfulness,  and  dishonesty  of  persons  who 
are  employed;  and  frequently  to  the  unright- 
eousness and  oppression  of  employers,  who 
exact  impossible  labors,  and  blame  men  for 
failing  to  perform  them.  No  earthly  tribunal 
can  apprehend  or  punish  the  guilty  in  these 
cases;  an  attempt  to  do  it  frequently  results 
in  making  some  poor  wretch  a  scape-goat  to 
bear  away  the  sins  of  the  wealthy  and  influen- 
tial, who  are  really  responsible  for  the  ca- 
lamities. 

A  person  once  slipped  or  fell  from  a  win- 
dow, and  was  only  saved  from  inevitable  death 
by  a  shutter-hook,  which  caught  into  the 
clothes,  and  held  the  person,  suspended,  but 
safe  until  assistance  could  arrive.  The  hook, 
of  course,  was  intended  to  support  no  such 
weight,  but  it  was  well  and  strongly  made, 
and  securely  fastened,  and  that  faithfulness, 
saved  a  life. 

Judgment  will  have  awful  revelations  for 
some  men  who  have  slighted  their  work,  ne- 
glected their  duties,  and  caused  calamities 
which  no  eye  but  the  Omniscient  could  trace 
to  their  real  sources.  The  man  who  has  been 
faithful  in  all  things,  who  has  done  his  work 
thoroughly,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  may  find 
in  that  day  that  he  has  builded  better  than  he 
knew,  and  that  the  work  which  he  has  done 
has  been  made  a  blessing  to  many  whom  he 


has  never  seen.  The  man  who  has  slighte 
neglected,  and  "scamped"  his  work,  m; 
find  in  the  great  day  a  terrible  array  of  wo 
and  calamities  which  have  come  through  t 
unfaithfulness.  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all 
the  glory  of  God.  He  who  does  this  may  lea 
the  result  with  Him  whose  he  is,  and  whc 
he  serves.  ^ — The  Safeguard. 


To  Learn  Faitiifulness.  1 

Let  us  begin  with  some  obscure  faithles 
ness  and  be  faithful  in  that.  Many  a  fait 
less  boy,  who  has  been  living  carelessly  a 
ungoverned,  who  now  wants  to  begin  t 
solid  and  dependable  life,  will  find  his  fii 
test,  and  therefore  his  first  opportunity  f 
great  strengthening  and  development,  pi 
sented  to  him  in  the  chance  to  conquer  soi 
private  infidelity.  Let  him  blow  the  dust  > 
his  Bible,  and  be  watchful  and  pray  to  the  G 
whom  he  has  been  forgetting. 

But  to  conceal  and  equivocate  is  a  poor  w, 
to  begin  a  new  life  of  fidelity.  The  new  fait. 
fulness  must  show  itself  from  the  outset  ir 
faithful  loyalty.  Fly  the  right  colors  fn 
the  start  of  the  new  life. 

Soon  the  chance  for  some  heroic  and  tei 
ing  fidelity  will  come.  Seize  it.  The  wi 
that  has  been  strengthening  by  unseen  fid 
ities  and  by  quiet,  open  commitment  to  t 
right,  will  be  given  its  opportunity;  when  t 
time  comes  let  us  obey  hard  and  fearless 
We  may  be  trembling  under  the  test,  a 
hardly  knowing  whether  to  stand  or  fall,  t 
if  we  are  true  now  we  shall  leap  upward 
by  a  year's  growth.  The  great  instances 
glorious  faithfulnesses  in  crises  which  histc 
records  were  prepared  for  in  the  main  by  t 
struggle  after  faithfulness  in  obscurity.  Ht 
and  there,  doubtless,  it  was  not  so,  the  em^ 
gency  suddenly  striking  loose  some  deep,  x 
used  forces,  which  had  not  been  given  pi 
in  life  before.  But  the  law  of  faithfulness 
the  great  thing  is  the  law  of  faithfulness 
the  small.  When,  having  lived  faithfully 
small  things,  the  opportunity  comes  and 
seized  for  acting  faithfully  without  flincbi 
in  great  things,  the  struggling  life  is  i 
thenceforth  immovably  in  the  glory  of  perfi 
dependableness- 

Always  let  us  follow  and  obey  the  faith 
Saviour.  As  we  think  of  Him  and  trust  H: 
a  higher  conception  of  the  glory  of  faithf 
ness  girds  our  hearts,  and  we  see  that 
is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  faithful.  1 
more  than  this  happens.  For  such  trust 
Christ  as  this  lays  our  life  open  to  his  incc 
ing,  and  though  we  may  not  be  conscious 
it,  and  may  think  that  our  memory  of  Bjo 
is  nothing  more  than  our  memory  of  i|l 
mothers,  yet  as  we  believe  on  Him  He  pia 
himself  in  us,  and  his  ability  to  succor  thp 
that  are  tempted  to  faithlessness  lays  dill 
and  resistless  hold  upon  our  lives,  and  |e 
makes  us  no  longer  faithless  men  and  wom), 
but  believing,  faithful. — Forward.  \ 


We  realize  that  the  condition  of  our  coun 
is  such  that  it  should  claim  our  serious  c 
sideration.     If  we  would  be  a  living  chui|), 
we  must  not  fear  to  bear  our  testimony 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  govei- 
ment  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  Ch: 
tianity. — Kansas  Epistle. 
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Quakerism  and  the  Scholar.* 

BY   WILLIAM   WISTAE   COMFORT. 

'he  dangers  of  the  student's  life  are  peculiar 

inevitable.  I  say  the  dangers,  for  though 
y  exist,  they  may  be  survived.  These 
gers  are  frequently  insisted  upon;  yet  it 
7  be  worth  while  to  recall  them  at  this  time, 
haps  the  primary  danger,  the  danger  which 
3ts  us  most  quickly  in  our  relation  to  those 
ut  us,  is  that  of  selfishness.  Selfishness 
on  a  grand  scale,  for  the  true  scholar  is  gen- 
as  and  broad-minded  toward  the  appeal  of 
;h  from  whencesoever  it  may  come;  but  sel- 
aess  on  a  small,  petty,  mean  scale,  which 
ws  itself  in  self-absorption  and  forgetful- 
5  of  the  rights  and  pleasures  of  others.  One 
3  not  like  to  be  disturbed  while  engaged  in  a 
genial  research;  one  chafes  under  the  daily 
ies  of  a  material  existence  when  his  thoughts 

wandering  upon  some  fascinating  plane 
ntellectual  activity.  How  we  have  hated 
selves  afterwards,  when  a  hasty  word  or 
tct  of  assistance  grudgingly  rendered  has 
•ayed  our  frailty,  our  subjection  to  the  petty 
Ies  of  humanity,  we  who  feel  forsooth  so 
I  to  soar  in  the  pure  ether  of  intellectual 
:ulation ! 

sense  of  the  all-to-likely  incompatibility 
he  scholar's  life  with  the  life  of  society, 
,ainly  accounts  for  the  medieval  dividing 

between  the  world  and  the  scholar.  The 
er  felt  with  good  reason  that  he  had  no 
ness  with  a  family  or  with  any  social  im- 
.ments.  And  he  retired  to  a  cell  where 
light  be  alone  with  God  and  his  books.    But 

avowed  and  open  withdrawal  from  society 
he  part  of  the  scholar  is  too  cowardly  an 
on  to  harmonize  with  the  requirements  of 
ern  social  responsibility.  No  one  can  live 
iraself  alone,  even  if  it  were  right  for  him 
ry  to  do  so.  Thus,  in  our  day,  the  most 
)rbed  scholar,  the  most  zealous  student, 
mes  a  host  of  duties  toward  others,  which 
lut  poorly  executes,  all  because  he  is  too 
if  ul  of  self,  and  too  regardless  of  the  rights 
ithers. 

I,  then,  our  position  so  despairing?  Are 
inevitably  bound  by  the  shackles  of  our 
ession  ?  Is  there  no  remedy  for  this  wretch- 
self-centralization, —  no  enfranchisement 
1  the  merciless  tyranny  of  a  too  congenial 
■satisfaction?  There  certainly  is  such  a 
edy  which  will  go  far  to  save  us,  a  remedy 
I  purely  human  and  practical  character. 
,nk  the  remedy  lies  in  the  practice  of  what 
Apostle  to  the  tientiles  called  charity,  a 
id,  yet  definite  love  of  humanity.  This  con- 
ion  is  not  altogether  the  private  property 
hristendom.  I  apprehend  that  many  gener- 
minded  pagan  knew  this  interest  in  his 
)w  mortals.  But  the  passionate  yearning 
he  welfare  of  others  is  properly  a  Christian 
iment,  a  sentiment  which  has  taken  on  an 
recedented  development  and  importance  in 
own  times.  We  who  are  teachers  are  es- 
ally  well  placed  to  feel  this  sentiment  and 
rive  it  free  play  in  our  daily  work.  A 
her  who  has  no  sense  of  responsibility  for 
welfare  of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those 
mitted  to  his  charge  makes  but  a  poor 
^h^his  possibilities.     So  true  is  this  that 

!y  request  of  some  members  this  article  is  offered 
0  periodicals  under  the  name  of  Friend. 


in  most  of  our  private  schools  you  will  find 
teachers  are  chosen  rather  with  a  view  to  their 
character  and  personal  influence  than  on  ac- 
count of  their  intellectual  attainments.  It  is 
quite  right  it  should  be  so,  provided  that  under 
the  head  of  influence  there  be  included  an  insis- 
tence upon  a  high  grade  of  execution  of  the 
task  imposed.  Any  slipshod  methods  of  in- 
struction are  but  partially  compensated  for  by 
the  influence  of  a  Christian  character  outside 
the  class  room.  No  one  is  quicker  than  a 
bright  student  to  detect  weakness  of  intellect 
or  imperfection  of  preparation  in  his  teacher. 
•Just  criticism  of  our  methods  as  teacher?  will 
form  a  stumbling  block  to  our  influence  as 
guides  and  friends. 

To  put  the  excellent  counteracting  influence 
of  charity  upon  a  broader  plane,  I  mean  that 
as  scholars  we  should  never  think  of  ourselves 
as  belonging  to  a  fraternity  apart  from  the 
common  responsibilities  of  modern  society. 
Our  very  enviable  relation  to  the  youth  of  thi^ 
country  should  forbid  us  to  enclose  our  treas- 
ure, whatever  it  is,  in  a  tightly-sealed  vase. 
The  sharing  of  our  benefits  with  others  becomes 
an  imperative  duty.  But  let  us  see  to  it  that 
our  activity  and  our  sympathies  are  not  con- 
fined even  within  the  border  of  our  school  or 
college.  Our  communities  stand  in  need  of 
our  help,  in  politics,  in  charitable  organiza- 
tions, in  religious  manifestations,  in  all  the 
activities  of  society  where  intellectual  leader- 
ship is  required.  Though  it  may  seem  temp- 
orarily detrimental  to  extreme  forms  of  indi- 
vidual scholarship,  let  us  be  thankful  that  the 
heads  of  our  great  American  educational  insti- 
tutions are  one  and  all  taking  the  lead  in  a 
thousand  movements  that  will  make  of  our 
country  a  fairer  land.  Often  at  great  personal 
sacrifice  the  leaders  of  our  intellectual  world 
are  crossing  the  country  in  all  directions  to 
assist  with  their  personal  advice  in  undertak- 
ings of  vast  import  to  our  national  welfare. 
In  a  smaller  measure,  as  the  opportunity  ofi'ers, 
we,  as  educators,  should  always  feel  a  sympa- 
thetic interest  in  all  good  works.  If  we  do  so, 
it  will  prove  a  powerful  check  upon  the  beset- 
ting sin  of  selfishness  which  lies  ever  in  wait, 
with  seductive  proposals,  to  wreck  the  higher 
purposes  of  our  God-given  existence. 

But,  needless  to  say,  in  the  course  of  these 
remarks  upon  that  personal  selfishness,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  common  inheritance  of  mortals, 
I  have  been  thinking  of  a  vastly  more  serious 
obstacle  to  our  best  interests  which  assails  us 
as  scholars.  I  refer  to  the  very  real  tempta- 
tions of  the  scholar  to  dispense  with  the  forms 
of  public  worship.  You  probably  know  what 
is  the  case,  that  an  extraordinary  number  of 
men  in  our  universities  and  colleges,  brought 
up  in  a  religious  atmosphere,  have  ceased  to 
join  with  the  people  in  worshiping  (Jod.  I 
take  it,  however,  that  a  very  small  portion  of 
these  men  would  claim  to  have  reached  such  a 
point  of  self-sufiiciency  as  to  be  able  to  dis- 
pense with  all  religious  belief  of  any  kind.  No, 
they  are  not  unbelievers.  They  are  respectful. 
God-fearing  men,  fully  alive  to  their  moral 
and  social  responsibilities,  profoundly  true  to 
their  convictions  of  what  is  right.  But  they 
are  men,  endowed  with  powerful  and  fearless 
intellects,  who  are  accustomed  to  think  for 
themselves,  at  the  dictates  of  no  one.  Such 
men  are  extremely  wary  of  accepting  any  for- 
mulated doctrine,  and  still  more  unwilling  to 


assist  at  any  religious  rites  with  which  they 
feel  no  sympathy.  Above  all  else,  they  are 
true  to  themselves,  and  shun  the  idea  of  be- 
coming a  party  to  any  action  with  which  they 
have  not  entire  unity.  I  have  known  such  men 
in  several  countries,  but  in  our  own  universi- 
ties they  may  be  met  by  the  hundred.  They 
are  not  noisy.  They  interfere  with  no  one's 
practices;  but  conversation  with  them  reveals 
their  distrust  of  religious  emotion,  their  lack 
of  sympathy  with  what  are  called  high  church 
forms. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  attitude  of 
mind  is  altogether  comprehensible,  given  the 
sort  of  men  who  are  its  victims.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  by  a  series  of  evolutions, 
adapted  its  forms  and  in  part  its  creed,  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  illiterate  masses  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  balance  between  symbol  and 
reality  is  so  nicely  maintained  in  the  worship 
of  the  Roman  Church  that  even  a  good  Catholic 
is  embarrassed  to  explain  where  one  ceases  and 
the  other  remains.  If  we  remember  that  most 
of  the  Protestant  sects,  and  especially  the 
Episcopal  Church,  are  simply  less  extreme 
forms  of  the  symbolic,  one-man  system  of 
worship,  we  can  understand  why  a  man  of  the 
twentieth  century  finds  himself  hampered  in 
expressing  his  worship  in  twelfth  century 
phraseology.  A  great  deal  of  water  has  flowed 
through  the  mill  since  the  mediaeval  church 
councils  undertook  to  decide  upon  a  universal 
creed  and  form  of  worship.  A  man  who  knows 
what  Jesus'  practice  was,  and  who  has  twenty 
centuries  of  Christian  knowledge  within  his 
head,  is  apt  to  feel  his  heart  repulsed  by  the 
service  of  many  of  our  churches.  Such  a  man 
is  generally  above  all  characterized  by  his 
honesty,  his  sincerity.  The  expression  of  his 
worship  by  proxy  strikes  him  as  being  a  sham. 
He  wants  a  genuine  worship  into  which  he  can 
fully  enter,  or  none  at  all.  He  is  in  addition 
apt  to  be  highly  cultivated,  with  aesthetic  and 
artistic  tastes,  hence  quick  to  criticise  any 
service  which  is  not  perfectly  executed.  How 
often  such  a  man  can  bo  heard  to  exclaim 
against  those  services  to  which  people  of  fash- 
ion in  our  cities  flock  once  a  week.  The  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  spiritual  nutriment 
contained  in  these  spectacular  services  revolts 
him  and  drives  him  back  to  his  own  study  and 
meditation.  For,  after  all,  is  there  not  some- 
thing uplifting,  something  ennobling,  in  this 
constant  personal  search  for  some  new  mani- 
festation of  the  truth,  whether  it  be  in  the 
written  word  or  in  the  handiwork  of  nature? 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  many  a  scientist,  many 
a  student  of  the  world's  best  books,  finds  more 
virile  nutriment,  more  spiritual  aid  at  his  lab- 
oratory table,  or  on  his  library  shelves,  than 
he  does  in  the  perfunctory  services  of  a  minis- 
ter whose  superior  in  intellect  he  well  knows 
himself  to  be?  If  you  ask  such  a  man  what 
his  attitude  is  toward  his  family  church,  he 
will  likely  say:  "I  used  to  go,  but  the  choir 
has  run  down  hill  very  much,  and  they  have 
got  a  young  man  there  now  about  whom  the 
ladies  are  very  enthusiastic,  but  he  is  not  my 
style."  Or  perchance  he  blames  his  coolness 
on  some  poor  old  rector,  whose  inspiration  has 
run  out  long  since,  and  who  has  got  in  the  habit 
of  dispensing  the  same  spiritual  nourishment 
week  by  week  to  a  congregation  whose  de- 
mands are  not  very  exacting. 

To  sum  it  up,  we  should  find  that  the  major- 
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ity  of  professional  men  who  stay  from  public 
worship  do  so,  not  because  they  have  lost  their 
faith  and  have  no  sympathy  with  worship,  but 
because  they  feel  sincerely  that  it  is  a  waste 
of  time  for  them  to  go  to  the  church  which 
they  once  attended  regularly.  They  are  often 
busy  men,  used  to  counting  the  minutes,  and 
they  are  unwilling  to  spend  a  couple  of  hours 
at  a  service  from  which  they  can  only  return 
to  find  fault. 

If  1  have  ventured  to  speak  at  some  length 
of  this  class  of  persons,  it  is  because  I  know 
a  goodly  number  who  belong  to  it,  and  because 
I  feel  that  they  have  much  reason  on  their  side. 
The  class  is  already  a  very  numerous  on.-  in 
our  city  communities,  and  will  surely  become 
more  so,  as  higher  education  develops  and 
becomes  more  generally  diffused.  There  is 
just  one  consideration  which  is  an  encouraging 
fact,  and  which  is  in  line  with  what  I  said  about 
the  remedy  for  selfishness  being  found  in  a 
constant  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  those 
committed  to  our  charge.  It  is  this:  presi- 
dents, deans  and  in  general  those  instructors 
who  come  most  intimately  into  touch  with  the 
student  body  as  counsellors  and  as  friends,  are 
almost  without  exception  found  to  be  in  their 
seats  at  public  worship.  I  believe  they  are 
thus  found  faithful,  not  in  order  that  they 
may  give  a  decent  example  to  those  who  look 
up  to  them,  but  because  they  sincerely  believe 
in  the  availing  help  of  public  worship  in  the 
development  of  the  young  Christian  character. 
Their  attitude  on  this  matter  suggests,  what 
I  take  to  be  the  truth,  that  a  more  personal 
contact  with  one's  students  goes  far  to  warm 
that  coolness  toward  public  worship  which  is 
so  apt  to  develop  in  the  individual  scholar  who 
tries  to  live  to  himself  alone. 

If  I  have  chosen  to  touch  upon  this  phenom- 
enon in  the  intellectual  life  of  our  day,  it  is 
because  it  has  seemed  to  me  for  some  time  that 
as  Friends  there  is  a  very  great  opportunity 
for  our  beliefs  and  practices  to  appeal  to  this 
class  of  intellectually-estranged  Christians.  It 
is  certain  that  neither  high  church  terms  nor 
revival  methods  will  stir  them.  They  are  im- 
pervious to  any  of  the  externals  of  religion. 
It  must  be  the  appeal  of  simplicity  and  of 
genuineness  that  is  to  touch  them.  The  sim- 
plicity of  our  creed,  the  sincerity  of  our  wor- 
ship is  in  itself  a  great  charm  to  men  who  want 
for  themselves  the  genuine  expression  of  re- 
ligion, or  nothing  at  all.  In  an  ideal  Friends' 
meeting  there  is  very  little  for  the  most  culti- 
vated mind  to  criticise,  if  only  the  throb  of 
spiritual  life  is  communicated  to  all  present. 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  truth  that  in  a  Friends' 
meeting,  each  one  present  is  blessed  in  pro- 
portion to  his  surrender  of  self  to  the  leadings 
of  the  divine  Spirit.  In  plainer  terms,  our 
spiritual  profit  depend  upon  the  spiritual  con- 
tribution that  we  have  put  into  this  hour  of 
worship.  Nevertheless,  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  first  time  a  stranger  visits  a  Friends' meet- 
ing he  feels  himself  to  be  a  spectator,  waiting 
to  be  led  by  the  spoken  word.  This  attitude 
continues  until  by  frequent  attendance  he  has 
penetrated  the  spirit  in  which  the  meeting  is 
held,  and  is  himself  penetrated  by  it.  In  the 
matter  of  vocal  expression,  our  members  have 
a  great  advantage.  The  stranger  at  once  feels, 
upon  seeine  a  Friend  arise,  that  here  is  no 
professional  speaker  upon  religious  topics,  but 
a  simple  citizen  in  the  commonwealth  of  faith. 


Hostile  criticism  is  paralyzed.  No  forms,  no 
dress,  no  phraseology  sets  the  speaker  apart 
from  the  listener.  The  ministry  is  unpaid,  sin- 
cere, voluntary,  and  though  often  crude,  yet 
it  is  heartfelt. 

The  Friends'  meeting  is  a  form  of  worship 
which  may  be  well  adapted  to  the  poor  and 
humble  of  spirit  whose  faith  is  their  main  as- 
set. But  I  believe  that  if  Friends  allow  the 
light  of  their  fundamental  principles  to  shine 
forth  in  blameless  lives,  that  their  meetings 
will  attract  in  the  future  considerable  numbers 
of  just  that  class  of  highly-educated  men  who 
crave  simplicity  and  sincerity.  Our  personal 
devotion  to  uprightness  and  truth  in  the  daily 
walk  of  life  will  count  for  much  in  extending 
the  influence  of  our  Society  over  those  who 
own  to  no  other  influence.  But  an  intelligent, 
God-inspired  ministry  will  be  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  unexpressed  yearnings  of  those 
who  from  afar  are  looking  for  an  occasion  to 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  We  are  told 
that  God  seeketh  such  to  worship  Him.  And 
who  is  more  able  to  render  such  acceptable 
worship  than  the  man  who  has  made  the  high- 
est use  of  the  intellectual  talents  bestowed 
upon  him  and  then  turns  towards  their  Giver 
with  a  child-like  desire  to  share  with  the  still 
better  and  more  ineffable  joys  of  spiritual 
communion?  Every  mature  man  knows  that 
his  own  philosophy  will  not  comfort  him  in  the 
storm  and  stress  of  life's  crises.  Such  men, 
in  spite  of  their  stand-oft'  attitude,  are  ready 
to  join  in  a  service  which  jars  upon  no  personal 
prejudice,  and  which  rings  true  to  their  souls. 
Let  us  as  Friends  remember  our  duty  to  such 
as  have  been  described  in  this  paper,  and  see 
to  it  that  our  Quakerism  reposes  upon  the 
essentials,  not  upon  the  idiosyncrasies,  and 
that  it  expresses  itself  in  terms  intelligible  to 
the  modern  world  of  thought.  Our  simplicity 
and  our  modesty  will  then  be  something  more 
than  an  end  in  themselves.  They  will  be  a 
guarantee  of  a  larger-mindedness. 


Learning  Obedience.  —  Henry  Havelock 
attributed  much  of  his  success  in  his  line  of 
life  to  the  training  which  he  received  from 
his  father  and  mother.  On  one  occasion  his 
father  told  his  son  to  meet  him  on  London 
Bridge  at  noon;  but  he  forgot  all  about  the 
appointment,  and  when  he  got  home  in  the 
evening,  was  surprised  to  find  the  lad  was  not 
there. 

"  Where  is  Henry?"  he  asked  his  wife. 

She  replied  that  the  boy  had  gone  to  meet 
his  father  early  in  the  day  and  had  not  been 
back  yet. 

"  Why,"  said  the  father  "he  must  be  wait- 
ing for  me  on  London  Bridge!  I  promised  to 
meet  him  there  at  12  o'clock.  I  told  him  to 
wait  for  me  if  I  was  not  there  at  that  hour, 
but  I  forgot  all  about  it." 

It  was  now  late  in  the  evening.  The  father 
at  once  put  his  overcoat  on  to  go  in  search  of 
the  lad.  He  lived  a  long  way  from  London,  and  it 
was  past  midnight  when  he  reached  the  bridge. 

Sure  enough  there  stood  the  brave  boy, 
shivering  with  the  cold.  He  would  not  move 
away,  although  cold  and  tired,  because  his 
father's  last  words  on  parting  had  been, 
"  Wait  there  for  me,  my  boy,  till  I  come." 


To  "Pray  without  ceasing,"  is  habitually 
to  refer  everything  to  the  will  of  God. 


Science  and  Industry. 

How  TO  Educate  Farm  Boys. — One  of  t 
Western  agricultural  colleges  sends  out  tl 
question:  "To  what  studies  would  you  advi 
a  young  man  from  the  country  to  give  spec: 
attention  in  his  college  course,  if  he  desir 
to  go  back  to  the  farm?"  Agriculture  h 
come  to  the  front  with  remarkable  strides,  ai 
is  assuming  its  place  once  more  at  the  head 
the  industries.  Such  a  question  as  the  abo 
is  pertinent  to  the  age.  It  is  no  longer  posE 
ble  to  farm  in  a  general  way,  without  specil 
knowledge  of  that  branch  which  is  to  be  pu 
sued.  No  industry  is  more  specialized  or  wi 
be  hereafter  more  specialized  than  that  i 
farming.  There  will  be  dairymen,  pomologist 
truck  gardeners,  and  others  engaged  wit 
apiaries,  and  others  with  small  fruit-growini 
While  these  departments  will  overlap  eac 
other,  yet  each  one  will  require  very  speci 
training  for  success,  under  the  laws  of  cor 
petition. 

This  does  not  mean  that  intensive  farmiu 
has  not  come  in  to  displace  extensive  farminj 
while  the  future  farm  will  grow  a  large  nur 
ber  of  crops  rather  than  be  devoted  to  one  ( 
two.  Besides  its  special  hobby  the  new  fan 
is  certain  to  divide  its  efforts  between  half 
dozen  crops  or  more.  In  other  words,  tl 
farmer  will  not  have  all  his  eggs  in  one  baske 
There  will  be  less  of  one  sort  raised,  so  th; 
the  loss  of  a  single  crop  by  drought,  or  a  fai 
ure  to  realize  because  of  a  glutted  market,  wi 
still  leave  the  farmer  in  good  shape  for  tl 
year.  In  fact,  a  specific  knowledge  of  or 
department  of  culture,  as,  for  instance,  ( 
small  fruit  growing,  will  require  and  involve 
specific  knowledge  of  bees.  There  will  b 
fewer  bankrupts  on  wheat,  or  on  corn,  or  o 
potatoes,  or  on  strawberries. 

The  young  man  who  proposes  to  go  back  t 
the  farm  from  his  college  training  will  hav 
to  consider,  therefore,  not  only  his  specifi 
work,  but  in  a  general  way  he  must  undei 
stand  correlated  sciences.  A  thorough  know 
ledge  of  entomology  must  enter  into  hiscurr: 
culum,  whether  he  devote  himself  to  cereali 
to  fruit,  or  to  truck  gardening.  Every  farme 
must  know  his  friends  from  his  enemies  amon 
bugs  or  beetles,  or  he  will  surely  be  whippe 
from  the  field.  It  will  be  an  unspeakabl 
blunder  if  he  be  allowed  to  go  through  a  co! 
lege  course  and  come  out  with  a  very  generj 
and  loose  knowledge  about  his  chief  rivals 
It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  these  minute  crea 
tures  are  the  real  competitors  with  human  be 
ings  for  the  possession  of  the  land  and  th 
crops.  It  has  been  said  that  not  a  plant  ex 
ists  without  an  insect  enemy.  This  is  not  quit 
true,  for  they  are  no  more  the  enemies  of  th 
plants  thev  infest  than  we  are.  Many  of  that 
are  beneficient  associates  of  vegetable  growth 
and  contribute  to  the  health  and  the  wealth  o 
the  trees  they  inhabit.  It  is  man's  busines 
to  find  out  which  of  these  insects  he  can  com 
pel  to  co-operate  with  him  in  fruit  or  grai 
production,  and  which  of  them  are  inhospitabl 
to  his  purposes.  The  farm  boy  who  leave 
college  without  entomology  will  be  left  behim 
in  the  race. 

It  is  equally  important  that  the  student  wb 
is  preparing  himself  for  farm  work  shall  ente 
into  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  bin 
life.  We  are  just  beginning  to  grasp  the  fac 
that  the  farmer  has  no  ally  to  compare  wit 
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ise  friends  on  the  wing.  Assent  to  this  fact 
strongly  as  you  may,  it  will  be  a  long  while 
'ore  it  is  so  fully  felt  that  our  rural  popu- 
ion  will  have  entered  into  a  systematic 
leme  for  making  the  birds  joyously  at  home 
the  farm.  One  of  our  ablest  ornithologists 
rues  that  without  the  birds  human  beings 
aid  not  possibly  sustain  life.  However  this 
,y  be,  we  are  certainly  dependent  in  orchard, 
Id  and  garden  upon  the  robin  and  his  com- 
aions,  more  than  upon  all  other  appliances, 
our  battle  with  the  insects.  We  have  yet 
learn  how  to  count  them  into  our  families, 
i  make  our  homesteads  their  safe  and  de- 
htful  resort.  Yet  while  we  believe  in  special 
arses  and  industrialism  for  the  farm  boy — 
it  is,  for  specific  studies  directly  fitting  him 
•  his  specific  work — we  are  very  far  from 
lieving  that  he  will  be  well  equipped  for  his 
e  work  unless  his  curriculum  is  broadened 
t  to  take  in  more  or  less  of  what  are  called 
manitarian  studies.  He  should  certainly  be 
;ood  student  of  American  history  and  of 
;ial  economics.  The  time  is  now  at  hand 
len  the  farmer  must  and  will  emancipate 
nself  from  the  leadership  of  professional 
liticians.  Independent  voters  increase  in 
mber  and  influence.  We  are  moving  back 
the  day  when  our  Presidents  and  Governors 
iy  be  selected  from  rural  life,  as  were  Wash- 
|ton  and  Jefl'erson. 

gear  in  mind,  however,  that  there  is  less 
nger  of  isolated  thinking  and  intellectual 
[e-tracking  in  agriculture  than  in  any  other 
the  pursuits.  No  other  industry  so  reaches 
t  toward  collateral  science  and  arts,  and 
'readily  co-labors  with  them.  To  study  agri- 
Iture  is,  in  fact,  to  study  nearlv  every  mod- 
1  science — geology,  geographv,  entomology, 
jithology,  chemistry.  The  farmer  must  also 
;nprehend  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  In 
';t,  the  educated  young  man,  the  wisely  edu- 
jied  young  man,  we  mean,  will  go  back  to 
|)  farm  from  his  college  training  a  states- 
|n.  If  our  diagnosis  of  the  situation  is  any- 
[ere  rear  correct,  the  young  man  from  the 
bntry  will  carry  back  to  the  farm,  from  his 
lege  course,  a  very  distinctive,  but  fully  as 
|)ad  an  education  as  that  which  is  taken  by 
fe  lawyer  or  by  the  minister  into  professional 

We  look  to  see  the  time,  and  not  so  far 
jay,  when  no  single  class  of  men  will  be  so 
perously,  yet  specifically,  educated  as  farm- 
j.  A  great  deal  may  be  eliminated  from  the 
fisent  college  curriculum.  Agricultural  col- 
es cannot  be  loaded  down  with  complex 
nrses  in  philology,  pedagogics,  psychology 
3  ancient  languages.  Physics,  however,  will 
d  place  with  biology.  Perhaps  we  have  not 
Bwered  the  question  of  our  interlocutor  as 
lly  as  we  might,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
(ra  boy  is  going  to  be  made  after  a  different 
^del  than  that  which  has  heretofore  ruled  in 
degiate  life;  nor  have  we  the  slighest  doubt 
l.t  education  simply  to  make  gentlemen  will 
\duallv  be  eliminated  in  favor  of  an  educa- 
in  that  will  glorify  work  and  e.xpress  the  full- 
1  co-operation  of  the  hands  with  the  brain. 


!  The  holiest  of  all  holidays  are  those 
I  Kept  by  ourselves  in  silence  and  apart ; 
I  The  secret  anniversaries  of  the  heart. 
When  the  full  river  of  feeling  overflows. 
— Longj'ellou 


Items  Concerning  the  Society. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  card  from  Canada,  "  In 
Loving  Memory  of  Margaret  Jane  .Jones,  of  Bloom- 
field,  who  passed  away  on  the  seventh  of  Eighth 
Month,  1904,  aged  seventy-three  years."  This 
precious  Friend  will  be  sadly  missed. 

The  recently  established  Lansdowne  Monthly 
Meeting  (Penna.)  has,  with  the  concurrence  of  Con- 
cord Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders, 
appointed  two  Friends  to  the  station  of  elder,  and 
thereby  completed  its  organization.  It  has  now  a 
membership  of  about  ninety  persons,  besides  which 
families  and  individuals,  numbering  in  all  between 
twenty  and  thirty  Friends,  reside  in  Lansdowne, 
whose  membership  has  not  yet  been  transferred 
to  the  meeting.  An  addition  is  being  built  to  the 
school-house  on  the  meeting-house  premises,  at  a 
cost  of  about  three  thousand  dollars,  to  meet  a 
pressing  demand  for  admission.  It  is  expected  to 
be  ready  for  use  at  the  re-opening  of  the  school 
ne.xt  month. 

Buell's  Life  op  Penn. — Amelia  M.  Gummere, 
of  Haverford,  has  written  as  follows  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger  of  9th  instant  condemning 
Buell's  Life  of  Penn  as  inaccurate  and  misleading: 

Some  of  us  have  been  waiting  patiently  for  an 
adequate  review  of  the  recent  "  biography "  of 
William  Penn,  by  A.  C.  Buell,  which  shall  express 
the  sentiments  felt  by  the  average  cultivated  per- 
son upon  its  perusal.  The  Literary  Digest,  the 
New  York  Times'  Book  Review  and  the  Philadel- 
phia Press  have  all  had  more  or  less  favorable  no- 
tices of  a  book  which,  posing  as  history,  and  ac- 
cepted as  authoritative  by  those  unfamiliar  with 
the  facts,  can  easily  do  an  infinite  amount  of  harm. 
The  historical  scholars  of  the  country  have  already 
given  it  its  proper  place  among  the  catch-penny 
books  of  temporary  fame  and  no  value;  but  for  the 
average  reader  and  for  young  people  this  so-called 
biography  should  be  at  once  condemned. 

The  book  professes  to  be  written  for  "  popular 
information" — save  the  mark!  One  review  even 
states  that  Colonel  Buell  presents  "all  that  is 
known  "  of  Penn!  Even  if  one  could  forgive  the 
cheap,  "smart  Alec"  tone  of  the  book,  which  at 
once  places  it  upon  another  shelf  than  that  designed 
for  literature,  its  hopeless  inaccuracy  and  total 
want  of  the  historic  sense  make  one  bewail  this 
sort  of  thing  passing  as  history.  We  gather  from 
his  reference  to  the  "  good  Book,''  by  which  he 
means  the  Bible,  that  Colonel  Buell's  understanding 
of  any  deep  religious  movement,  whether  led  by 
Luther,  Calvin,  Wesley  or  Fox,  would  necessarily 
be  slight,  since  it  is  never  the  scholar  who  fails  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  such  movements,  or 
who  would  adopt  the  phraseology  of  the  hod-car- 
rier. 

Pennsylvania  history  can  no  more  be  written 
without  some  sympathy  for  religious  convictions 
than  can  that  of  New  England,  or  Holland,  or 
Switzerland.  It  is  impossible  to  write  a  "  political 
biography  "  of  William  Penn.  His  acts  were,  from 
the  beginning  of  his  "  holy  experiment,"  the  result 
of  his  religious  convictions,  and  if  Morley's  great 
biography  of  W.  E.  Gladstone  did  not  attempt  to 
separate  the  man's  mind  into  two  divisions,  still 
less  can  it  be  done  with  Penn.  Whatever  may  be 
the  world's  final  verdict  as  to  Quaker  government 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  however  much  the  Quakers 
may  have  been  idealists,  no  one  would  dare  to  say 
of  Penn  that  he  "  might  be  a  Quaker  to-day  and  a 
statesman  to-morrow,  (but)  he  could  never  be  both 
the  same  day.'     (P.  96.) 

No  one  claims  for  George  Fox  the  original  dis- 
covery of  his  doctrine.  Least  of  all,  does  the  sane 
historian  attribute  it  to  Saltmarsh!  "When  water 
comes  from  the  skies  there  is  no  need  of  piping  it 
to  Fox  from  Saltmarsh  as  its  source."  Unfortu- 
nately, too.  Fox  was  not  the  scholar  that  Colonel 
Buell  would  try  to  make  out  that  the  "  yokel "  be- 
came.    He  did  not  "  master  Greek  and  Latin  in 


the  first  three  years  of  his  ministry,"  nor  could  he 
write  "  Hebrew  with  more  facility  than  the  aver- 
age scholar  of  the  universities."  Those  of  us  who 
have  struggled  to  decipher  Fox's  manuscripts  know 
to  our  sorrow  that  he  never  boasted  such  attain- 
ments, nor,  after  he  began  his  wonderful  ministry, 
had  he  time  for  their  acquirement. 

There  is  both  vulgarity,  innuendo  and  false  state- 
ment in  saying  that  Quaker  marriage  was  like 
"  the  cognate  ceremony  among  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  of  primitive  times,  or  of  the  Mormons 
of  Nauvoo,  according  to  the  gospel  of  Joseph  Smith." 
(P.  47.)  The  Quaker  ceremony  "  was  exactly  the 
Mormon  ceremony  of  Nauvoo  and  Deseret,  alike 
for  wives  and  concubines;  and  it  difi'ered  from 
aboriginal  rites  only  in  the  fact  that  the  Indians 
did  not  keep  records  in  books."  (P.  48.)  "  There 
was  not  much  spiritual,  or  moral,  or  legal  differ- 
ence between  the  George  Foxism  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  the  Joseph  Smithism  of  the  nineteenth." 
(P.  64.)  Colonel  Buell  cannot  be  better  answered 
than  bv  referring  him  to  the  exhaustive  and  schol- 
arly work  of  Professor  Howard,  of  Chicago,  "  A 
History  of  Matrimonial  Institutions,'"  which  has 
been  published  within  the  past  few  weeks. 

In  his  reference  to  the  Keith  controversy  Colonel 
Buell  is  equally  unjust  to  the  Quakers  and  to  Keith. 
"  That,"  he  says,  "  Keith  could  jump  from  such  a 
platform  (of  Antinomainism)  to  an  Episcopal  pul- 
pit argues  that  he  was  an  adventurer  without  char- 
acter or  principle,  faith  or  fidelity  of  any  kind." 

Whatever  criticism,  moreover,  may  be  made  of 
certain  small  details  of  Quaker  Indian  policy,  no 
one  with  any  knowledge  of  the  facts  can  question 
the  humane  treatment  of  the  aborigines  by  the 
Quakers,  whose  record  shows  none  of  the  dark 
shadows  that  dull  the  page  of  New  England  his- 
tory. Bancroft  could  say  that  Penn  "  did  not  de- 
spair of  humanity,  and,  though  all  history  and  ex- 
perience denied  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  he 
cared  to  cherish  the  nobler  idea  of  man's  capacity 
for  self-government."  We  regret  that  Penn's  "  holy 
experiment  "  should  have  at  the  hands  of  historical 
filibusters  such  treatment  as  it  has  suffered  in  the 
present  case. 

Notes  in  General. 

"  Wife-beating,"  says  the  X.  Bedford  Standard, 
"is  a  brutal  practice;  but  there  is  considerable 
reason  to  believe  that  the  most  poignant  brand  of 
unhappiness  is  caused  by  more  subtle  means  than 
a  lash  wielded  by  a  strong  arm." 

Edward  Robie,  who  for  sixty  years  has  been 
pastor,  and  the  only  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Greenland,  N.  fl,,  is  spending  his  vaca- 
tion in  Cambridge,  attending,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three,  the  Summer  School  of  Divinity. 

The  Rage  foe  Risks.—"  There  still  exists,  we  are 
sorry  to  believe,"  says  Leslie's  Weekly,  "a  consider- 
able fraction  of  people,  even  in  this  enlightened 
land,  who  are  but  little  above  the  level  of  the  Ro- 
mans of  ancient  days  in  their  taste  for  vulgar  and 
brutal  shows." 

Since  the  organization  of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Tread- 
well  Island,  Alaska,  a  year  ago  the  saloons  and 
gambling  places  have  lost  their  business.  Two 
hundred  men  on  the  pay-roll  of  the  mining  company 
have  become  members  of  the  association,  and  the 
jail  has  only  one  or  two  occupants. 

J.\p.\NESE  Christi.\ns  .4XD  THE  War.— Christian- 
ity has  an  influence  and  a  position  in  Japan  vastly 
disproportionate  to  the  number  of  Japanese  who 
adhere  to  the  several  denominations  of  Christians 
in  that  country.  It  is  not  so  long  since  the  Chris- 
tian missionary  to  Japan  literally  courted  martyr- 
dom, but  that  has  all  been  changed,  and  no  non- 
Christian  country  in  the  world  to-day  presents  such 
a  fair  and,  indeed,  friendly  field  for  Christian  mis- 
sionary endeavor  as  the  Island  Empire.  So  well 
recognized  is  this  that  the  cry  raised  for  Russia 
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that  she  is  a  Christian  at  war  with  a  Pagan  nation 
appears  to  have  fallen  most  decidedly  flat.  The 
people  of  the  civilized  world  seem  to  have  sensed 
the  actual  state  of  affairs,  and  the  attempt  to  paint 
Japan  as  aggressively  Pagan  and  anti-Christian 
has  failed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Japanese  Paganism  seems 
at  present  to  be  in  a  perfectly  passive  phase  of  its 
existence.  It  is  still  adhered  to  by  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  and  must  possess  a  vast  influ- 
ence in  many  ways,  yet  this  influence  does  not 
appear  to  be  exerted,  at  least  actively,  against 
Christianity.  Indeed,  many  members  of  the  various 
Christian  bodies  occupy  leading  positions  in  the 
State.  Several  eminent  Protestant  missionaries 
and  their  converts  are  said  to  be  very  close  to  the 
imperial  household,  and  the  number  of  Christians 
who  have  seats  in  Japan's  Parliament  shows  a  fav- 
orable disproportion  to  the  number  of  Christians 
altogether  in  the  country.  The  Christian  leaven 
is  found  in  all  departments  of  the  State  service, 
and  at  least  two  of  Japan's  battleships  are  com- 
manded by  ofiicers  professing  Christianity. 

There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  Japanese 
Christians,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  are 
thoroughly  loyal  to  their  native  land.  They  do 
not  look  upon  themselves  as  apart  from  their  non- 
Christian  countrymen,  but  take  pride  in  being  part 
and  parcel  of  a  nation  whose  manifest  destiny  is 
evidently  to  be  great. — Boston  Transcript. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVEJNTS. 


United  States. —  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker  has  lately 
been  officially  nolifled  of  his  nomination  to  the  Presidency 
by  the  Democratic  Convention.  In  an  address  upon  the 
occasion  he  stated  his  views  upon  several  subjects  of 
public  interest,  among  which  are  the  following  :  "If  we 
would  have  our  government  continue  during  the  ages  to 
come,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  shall  succeed  us,  we 
must  ever  be  on  our  guard  against  the  danger  of  usur- 
pation of  that  authority  which  resides  in  the  whole 
people,  whether  the  usurpation  be  by  officials,  repre- 
senting one  of  the  three  great  departments  of  govern- 
ment, or  by  a  body  of  men  acting  without  a  commission 
from  the  people. 

"  The  present  tariff  law  is  unjust  in  its  operation, 
excessive  in  many  of  its  rates  and  so  framed  in  particular 
instances  as  to  exact  inordinate  profits  from  the  people. 

"  The  combinations,  popularly  called  trusts,  which  aim 
to  secure  a  monopoly  of  trade  in  the  necessaries  of  life,  as 
well  as  in  those  things  that  are  employed  upon  the  farm, 
in  the  factory  and  in  many  other  fields  of  industry,  have 
been  encouraged  and  stimulated  by  excessive  tariff  duties. 

"It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  much  less  a  descendant  of  Revolutionary 
stock,  can  tolerate  the  thought  of  permanently  denying 
the  right  of  self-government  to  the  Filipinos. 

"  I  protest  against  the  feeling,  now  far  too  prevalent, 
that  by  reason  of  the  commanding  position  we  have  as- 
sumed in  the  world,  we  must  take  part  in  the  disputes 
and  broils  of  foreign  countries,  and  that  because  wo  have 
grown  great  we  should  intervene  in  every  important 
question  that  arises  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  I  also 
protest  against  the  erection  of  any  such  military  estab- 
lishments as  would  be  required  to  maintain  the  country 
in  that  attitude.  We  should  confine  our  international 
activities  solely  to  matters  in  which  the  rights  of  the 
country  or  of  our  citizens  are  directly  involved." 

A  despatch  of  the  12th  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  says  : 
A  grand  display  of  meteors  was  seen  this  evening  at  the 
Weston  Wetberby  Observatory.  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  were  counted  In  less  than  three  hours.  Similar  ob- 
servations are  reported  from  Washington,  D.  C.  At 
Meadville,  Pa.,  a  meteor  exploded  with  such  force  as  to 
produce  a  jarring  effect  20  miles  distant. 

The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Turkey  have 
been  the  subject  of  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  officials  in 
Washington.  It  is  stated  that  the  matters  in  contro- 
versy include  the  grant  to  American  educational,  char- 
itable and  religious  institutions  of  the  same  rights,  privi- 
leges and  Immunities  that  have  been  or  may  be  granted 
to  similar  institutions  of  other  countries  ;  permission  to 
American  scientists  to  make  excavations  ;  emigration  of 
wives  and  children  of  naturalized  American  citizens  of 
Ottoman  origin,  and  a  number  of  prohibitions  that  have 
arisen  within  the  last  twelve  months. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  testing  the  healthfulness  of  meats  which 
have  been  kept  in  cold  storage  for  many  days  or  weeks. 


It  is  said  that  a  quarter  of  beef  will  furnish  steaks  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month  and  then  be  kept  until  thirty 
or  sixty  days  or  a  year  later  and  then  tried.  Expert 
chemists  will  pass  on  every  morsel  of  food  consumed  by 
the  class  of  twelve  young  men  who  are  to  be  the  sub- 
jects of  the  experiments.  Dr.  Geddings,  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  will  be  in  attendance  on  the  class  from 
day  to  day.  Experts  in  blood  examinations  will  be  em- 
ployed and  chemical  analysis  will  be  applied  to  every 
phase  of  effect  of  the  foods  used  on  the  systems  of  the 
young  men.  This  involves  an  amount  of  work  which  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  determination  of  results. 

The  first  telegraphic  message  from  Nome,  Alaska,  was 
received  at  Seattle  on  the  9th  instant.  The  total  dis- 
tance traversed  was  about  3500  miles,  107  miles  of  which 
was  by  the  wireless  system. 

A  company  of  500  Porto  RIcan  school  teachers  has 
lately  arrived  in  this  country,  having  been  brought  by 
government  vessels  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks.  It  is 
believed  that  a  trip  of  this  kind  will  greatly  assist  in  the 
development  of  educational  interests  In  Porto  Rico. 

Foreign. — Numerous  conflicts  between  the  Japanese 
and  Russians  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Arthur  have  taken 
place.  The  total  number  of  Japanese  killed  and  wounded 
from  Third  Month  28th  to  Eighth  Month  1st  is  stated 
officially  to  have  been  about  12,055.  Several  Russian 
war  vessels  have  been  sunk  or  disabled.  Of  eighteen  ef- 
fective battleships  and  cruisers  which  Russia  had  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  there  now  remain,  it  is  stated,  only 
four,  one  or  more  of  which  are  partly  disabled. 

Two  Japanese  war  vessels  entered  the  harbor  of  Chlfu, 
attacked  the  Russian  destroyer  Ryeshiteini  and  captured 
and  carried  her  off  a  prize.  This  action  of  the  Japanese 
naval  officers  is  regarded  at  the  State  Department  at 
Washington  as  one  that  is  certain  to  lead  to  complica- 
tions of  a  serious  character,  unless  there  shall  be  prompt 
condemnation  of  it  by  Japan,  and  full  satisfaction  given 
China  for  the  violation  of  its  sovereignty. 

The  protest  of  Great  Britain  to  Russia  in  the  case  of 
the  British  steamship  Knight  Commander,  denies  the 
right  to  destroy  a  neutral  ship  in  advance  of  the  judg- 
ment of  a  prize  court.  It  has  also  protested  against 
the  doctrine  that  it  was  optional  for  a  belligerent  to  de- 
cide on  what  articles  should  be  dealt  with  as  contraband, 
regardless  of  well-established  rights  and  usages,  and  had 
informed  Russia  that  it  refused  to  consider  itself  bound 
to  regard  as  valid  the  decision  of  any  prize  court  violat- 
ing these  rights,  or  which  failed  to  act  in  conformity 
with  recognized  principles  of  international  law. 

A  despatch  from  Brussels  states  that  the  Congo  Free 
State  has  decided  to  have  an  inquiry  made  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  natives  by  a  special  commission  consisting 
of  three  persons,  who  will  be  particularly  charged  to  in- 
quire into  the  condition  of  the  natives  living  in  the  rub- 
ber producing  regions,  respecting  the  brutal  treatment  of 
whom  by  the  whites  serious  charges  have  lately  been 
made  by  missionaries.  The  investigation  is  to  be  in  pub- 
lic, and  foreign  governments  and  philanthropic  associa- 
tions are  to  be  allowed  to  have  delegates  present  at  all 
the  sittings  of  the  commission. 

The  census  of  1901  shows  that  the  population  of  Scot- 
land, 4,472,103,  now  exceeds  that  of  Ireland,  which  is 
given  as  4,458,775.  In  1841  the  population  of  Ireland 
it  is  stated  was  three-fold  that  of  Scotland.  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  have  together  a  population  of  41,458,- 
721.  That  of  the  British  Empire  is  about  400,000,000. 
In  1901  its  area  was  nearly  12,000,000  square  miles,  or 
over  a  fifth  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe. 

The  British  Government  has  announced  that  Germany, 
Austria  and  Italy,  as  well  as  Russia,  had  given  their  as- 
sent to  the  Egyptian  clauses  of  the  Anglo-French  agree- 
ment, and  had  undertaken  not  to  obstruct  British  action 
in  Egypt  in  asking  that  a  limit  of  time  shall  be  fixed  for 
the  British  occupation  or  in  any  other  manner.  Great 
Britain,  in  return,  had  given  assurances  that  they  would 
receive  the  most  favored  nation  treatment  for  their  com- 
merce for  thirty  years,  had  promised  to  respect  their 
treaty  rights  in  Egypt  and  to  give  their  schools  the  same 
liberties  as  heretofore,  and  to  allow  the  officials  of  those 
nationalities  in  the  Egyptian  service  the  same  advantage 
as  enjoyed  by  British  subjects. 

A  despatch  of  the  7th  Inst,  from  New  Zealand  says:  The 
heaviest  earthquake  which  New  Zealand  has  experienced 
in  many  years  occurred  this  morning.  Several  public 
buildings  were  seriously  damaged  and  some  private  build- 
ings suffered  heavy  losses. 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  Australia  has  approved 
of  locating  the  capital  of  the  country  at  Dalgety,  which 
is  296  miles  south  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  and  is 
thirty-two  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad  station.  The 
population  is  under  300. 

It  is  announced  by  a  German  publication  that  there  are 
520,955  miles  of  railway  in  the  world.  The  North  Ameri- 
can continent  has  233,186  miles.    Europe  follows  with 


183,907.  South  America  has  only  28,822;  Asia,  44,J 
Africa,  14,554;  Australia,  16,038.  The  mileage  of  t 
United  States  alone  is  about  207,000,  or  40  per  cent, 
the  entire  railroad  mileage  of  the  world. 

An  arbitration  convention  between  Sweden  and  N( 
way  and  Great  Britain  was  signed  at  Stockholm  on  t 
12th  Inst.  ^^ 

RECEIPTS. 


Wni.  L.  Bailey,  agent.  Pa.,  |6  for  Edward  1 
Hall,  Roland  Smedley  and  M.  Eleanor  Magil 
John  E.  Darnell,  N.  J.;  Elizabeth  D.  Meredith  p 
J.  \V.  Downing,  Pa.;  Rachel  F.  Parker,  Pa.;  VVt 
P.  Churchill,  Nova  Scotia  ;  Sallie  A.  Armor,  Pi 
Wm.  L.  Meloney,  Pa.;  James  C.  Chappell,- N.  C 
and  $1  for  Margaret  S.  Ward  ;  Miriam  L.  Va 
Calif.;  H.  B.  Abbott  for  Ruth  S.  Abbott,  PhiU 
Dulau  &  Co.,  England;  William  L.  Bailey,  aget 
Pa.,  $12  for  Nathan  Cope,  Hannah  F.  Fell,  Siisani 
F.  Sharpless,  Wm.  T.  Sharpless,  M.  D.,  Thorn; 
Sharpless  and  Isaac  Sharpless;  J.  A.  Hollowa| 
agent,  0.,$io  for  Thomas  H.  Conrow,  Mary  \ 
French,  A.  G.  Holloway,  George  W.  Stratton  ai 
Charles  Stratton;  John  Stamp  Keeling,  Irelan 
los.;  Jacob  Cook,  la.;  M.  A.  Forsythe,  Pa.;  Cla 
ton  Haines,  N.  J.;  Deborah  P.  Mendenhall,  Pel 
$1  ;  Malon  Johnson,  agent,  Ind.,  |8  for  himse. 
Hannah  Elmore,  Ashley  Johnson  and  Nancy ' 
Hadley ;  Milton  Stanley,  agent,  Ind.,  |i6  fi 
Richard  S.  Ashton,  Albert  Maxwell,  Arthur 
Maxwell,  Edward  Maxwell,  Edmund  Osborn 
Addison  Hadley,  Joel  Newlin  and  Phineas  Picket 
Thomas  H.  McCoUin,  Phila.;  Joseph  S.  Middl 
ton,  N.  J.;  Josiah  A.  Roberts,  Pa.;  Elizabeth  \\ 
Darnell,  N.  J.;  Nathaniel  B.  Jones,  N.  J.;  Anne;i: 
Lippincott,  G't'n;  J.  W.  Garwood,  agent,  for  Ge 
Standing,  la.;  Edwin  A.  Hoopes,  Pa.;  Benjam 
Vail,  Pa. ;  Annie  J.  Jones,  Del.;  William  Marti 
M.  D.,  Pa.;  John  W.  Hilyard,  N.  J.;  John  Marsh; 
Gest,  Pa.;  Susan  Pearson,  Pa. 

^g' Remittances  received  after  Tliird-day  noon  will  t 
appear  in  ilie  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 

NOTICES. 
Wanted,  by  Ninth  Month  1st  a  Friend  for  matron  ' 
the  Barclay  Home,  West  Chester,  Pa.     Apply  at  once 
Annie  J.  Hayes,  or  Anne  T.  Eldridge,     I 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  St.,  Phil 
During  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Months  the  Library  w 
be  open  on  Fifth-days  from  9  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M. 

The  Friends'  City  Home  can  accommodate  a  i 
young  men,  who  may  propose  to  spend  the  summer  mon 
in  the  city.  Address  Mary  T.  Wildman,  1623  Sumt 
Street.  

Thos.  H.  Whitson,  with  a  minute  of  Birmingham  Month 
Meeting  to  appoint  meetings  and  visit  public  institutio 
within  the  limits  of  Concord  Quarterly  Meeting,  h 
pointed  a  public  meeting  for  worship  to  be  held  in  Friem 
Meeting-house,  Lansdowne,  Penna.,  on  First-day  evenin 
Eighth  Month  21st,  at  7.30  o'clock. 


Died,  at  the  home  of  her  son.  Green  Hill,  R.  I.,  on  t 
eleventh  day  of  Fifth  Month,  1904,  Eliza  Foster  Brow 
ING,  wife  of  Christopher  Browning,  aged  eighty-six  yeai 
one  month  and  twenty-six  days.  She  was  all  her  life 
member  of  South  Kingston  Monthly  Meeting  of  Frienc 
R.  I.,  and  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  principles  and  teslj 
monies  of  our  religious  Society.  A  i^all,  sixteen  t 
before  her  death,  fractured  a  hip,  causing  much  sufferin 
which  was  borne  with  great  fortitude.  Her  life  w 
of  self-sacrifice,  and  her  family  feel  that  their  loss  w; 
her  eternal  gain. 

,  on  the  first  of  Sixth  Month,  1904,  after  a 

illness,  at  his  home,  near  Barnesvllle,  Belmont  Count 
Ohio,  David  Edgerton,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  I 
age;  an  esteemed  member  of  Barnesville  Particular 
Stillwater  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends.  We  believi 
was  an  abiding  concern  of  this  dear  Friend,  that  he  mig 
diligently  maintain  that  careful  watch  over  his  own  spii 
so  forcibly  enjoined  by  our  Divine  Master.  That  1 
Lord,  when  he  came,  found  him  so,  we  may  not  doubt. 

,  near  Marlton,  N.  J.,  on  Eighth  Month  6th,  190 

Anna  Cooper,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  her  age; 
member  of  Newton  Particular  and  Haddonfield  Montb 
Meetings  of  Friends,  New  Jersey. 
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(Continued  from  page  42.) 

p  the  year  1804,  John  Pennock,  a  Friend 
London  Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  Chester 
(nty,  Penna.,  a  blacksmith,  spent  several 
iths  very  acceptably  to  the  Committee  in 
^ructing  some  of  the  Indians  in  the  smith's 
iness  on  the  Allegheny  Reservation. 
n  the  Fifth  Month,  1805,  Benjamin  Cope, 
liding  near  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  with 
(wife  Rachel  Cope,  and  Hannah  Jackson,  a 
bnd  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting,  Penn- 
bnia,  left  their  homes  under  an  apprehen- 
h  of  duty  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  con- 
n  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  to  reside  for 
lie  time  at  Tunesassa. 

iVith  a  view  of  spreading  information  re- 
lating their  labors,  the  Committee  published 
,1805  an  edition  of  five  thousand  copies  of  a 
iiphlet  of  over  forty  pages,  entitled  "A 
;ef  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Com- 
;tee  Appointed  in  the  Year  1795  by  the 
irly  Meeting  of  Friends,  etc.,  for  promot- 
( the  improvement  and  gradual  civilization 
[the  Indian  Natives."  In  a  minute  made  on 
;5  occasion  it  was  desired  that  subscriptions 
iuld  be  encouraged  in  the  Quarterly  and 
inthly  Meetings  in  aid  of  the  funds  under 
■  control  of  the  Committee, 
ihe  efforts  of  Friends  who  resided  at  Tunes- 
ia,  were  not  confined  to  instructing  the  men 
iDBtter  methods  of  cultivating  their  grounds 
il  raising  crops,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a 
ilihood,  instead  of  depending  upon  the  chase, 
1.  were  also  directed  towards  helping  the 
men  in  making  their  homes  more  comfort- 
le,  assisting  them  in  the  preparation  of 
Erics  made  of  flax  or  wool  to  take  the  place  of 
[i skins  of  animals  for  clothing,  bedding,  etc., 
!l  in  instructing  them  in  the  manufacture 
il  use  of  soap.  The  condition  in  which  many 
the  natives  were  then  living  is  thus  describ- 
iby  John  Phillips,  who  with  Isaac  Bonsall 
ii  Halliday  Jackson, visited  them  in  the  Ninth 
inth,  1806: 

"Many  of  their  houses  have  earthen  floors 
ii;h  some  boards  along  each  side,  with  some 


deer  skins  spread  over  them,  which  serve  for 
beds  and  seats  to  sit  on.  When  they  eat  they 
set  a  dirty  looking  bowl  made  of  bark  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor;  each  one  comes  and  cuts 
a  piece  and  takes  it  in  his  hands  and  sits  down 
again  with  pigs  and  dogs  (of  which  they  have 
abundance)  running  about  the  floor.  These  eat 
up  the  bones  or  scraps  which  are  thrown  down 
on  the  floor,  by  which  means  the  house  is  kept 
cleaner.  I  think  I  scarcely  saw  a  table."  The 
same  Friend  remarks:  "I  find  that  there  has 
been  about  sixty  new  houses  built  further  up 
the  river  (by  Indians)  within  three  years  past, 
many  of  them  two  stories  high,  and  neatly 
hewed.  Here  and  there  as  we  travelled  about 
we  saw  and  were  in  divers  of  their  old  bark 
cabins.  It  is  wonderful  to  think  how  anybody 
could  live  in  them  through  the  winter  without 
being  frozen." 

It  may  scarcely  be  necessary  to  add  that  it 
is  believed  not  a  single  bark  cabin  or  house 
with  an  earthen  floor  could  have  been  found 
on  the  Allegheny  Reservation  within  many 
years  past. 

Although  there  was  much  room  for  improve- 
ment among  the  Indians  in  many  respects,  yet 
the  Committee  was  often  much  encouraged  by 
the  results  which  had  followed  the  prosecution 
of  the  religious  concern  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing towards  these  Indians. 

On  writing  to  the  Friends  at  Tunesassa  Ninth 
Month  20th,  1805,  the  Committee  says:— "The 
labors  in  which  we  have  been  mutually  engaged 
have  been  owned  in  a  remarkable  manner,  no 
doubt  the  circumspect  walking  of  those  resi- 
dent among  the  Indians  has  been  a  means  of 
drawing  down  a  blessing." 

Another  cause  of  encouragement  at  this  time 
was  the  decided  stand  which  had  been  taken 
for  some  years  by  the  Indians  against  the  use 
of  intoxicating  drinks.  One  of  the  Friends  at 
Tunesassa  writing  Fourth  Month  l:i5th,  180G. 
states :  "The  Indians  belonging  to  this  river  con- 
tinue opposed  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors. 
Hardly  a  general  council  without  some  animad- 
versions on  its  baneful  effects;  nothing  has 
excited  more  wonder  amongst  the  surrounding 
white  people  than  to  find  these  Indians  entirely 
refuse  liquor  when  offered  to  them.  The  In- 
dians tell  us  when  the  whites  urge  them  to 
,  drink  whiskey,  they  ask  for  bread  or  provis- 
ions in  its  place." 

in  1806  the  destitute  situation  of  some  of 
the  Shawnese  Indians  residing  near  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  Ohio  was  brought  to  the  view 
of  the  Committee  by  John  Simpson,  who  had 
recently  been  engaged  in  a  visit  to  Friends  in 
that  Slate,  its  sympathy  was  excited,  and  it 
was  concluded  to  forward  to  them  one  hundred 
blankets  and  twenty-four  axes,  and  to  make 
further  inquiry  respecting  them.  In  Ninth 
Month  15th,  1808,  information  was  received 
that  these  Indians  had  removed  their  resi- 
dence to  a  great  distance  from  the  settled 


parts  of  the  country,  and  that  the  interference 
of  the  Committee  did  not  appear  necessary. 

The  Indians  residing  on  the  Cattaraugus 
Reservation  had  at  different  times  desired  the 
assistance  of  Friends,  in  compliance  with  which 
some  of  the  Friends  living  near  the  Allegheny 
Reservation  occasionally  visited  them,  as  also 
members  of  the  Committee.  The  distance, 
however  (about  forty  miles),  rendered  it  diffi- 
cult to  make  frequent  visits,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  if  some  Friends  were  willing  to  re- 
side near  the  Cattaraugus  Indians,  their  labors 
would  be  likely  to  be  more  effective. 

These  considerations  received  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  at  different  times,  and  re- 
sulted, in  1808,  in  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of 
land  adjoining  their  reservation,  containing 
upwards  of  five  hundred  acres  on  the  Clear 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Cattaraugus.  It  was 
bought  of  the  Holland  Land  Co.  through  their 
agent  Joseph  EUicott,  then  residing  at  Batavia, 
N.  Y.,  at  a  cost  of  $1.56  per  acre.  This  pur- 
chase was  not  made  until  the  approbation  of 
the  Indians  had  been  obtained,  in  a  council 
held  with  them  on  the  subject.  The  chiefs  ap- 
peared well  satisfied  with  the  prospect,  but  in 
order  to  obtain  a  more  general  sentiment, 
stated  they  would  council  with  the  warriors 
and  women,  which  was  done,  and  Friends  were 
informed  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  purchase 
land  anywhere  adjoining  their  reservation, 
which  they  thought  would  suit  them,  and  that 
it  was  believed  t^^ere  was  not  a  man  or  woman 
belonging  to  their  village,  but  was  pleased 
with  the  prospect,  and  hoped  it  might  be  a 
means  of  preventing  bad  white  people  from 
imposing  on  them,  etc. 

A  beginning  was  made  during  the  summer 
of  this  year  in  clearing  this  tract  and  erecting 
a  house  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who 
might  reside  there,  and  on  the  fourteenth  of 
Sixth  Month,  1809,  Benjamin  Cope,  Jacob 
Taylor,  Stephen  Twining  and  Hannah  Jackson 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Committee  mention- 
ing their  arrival  at  Cattaraugus;  and  that 
Thomas  Dutton,  his  wife  Sarah,  Joel  Swain, 
Jonathan  Thomas,  and  Agnes  Cadwallader  re- 
mained at  Tunessassa. 

In  this  year  Thomas  Stewardson,  William 
Allinson,  John  Brown  and  Amos  Lee,  visited 
the  two  settlements,  and  held  councils  with 
the  Indians  at  both  places.  In  one  of  these, 
two  subjects  of  much  importance  to  their  wel- 
fare, were  thus  alluded  to: 

"Brothers: — We  are  aware  that  it  hath  been 
a  custom  among  your  Nation  for  husbands  and 
wives  to  separate  when  one  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  other;  and  for  the  husband  to  take  another 
wife,  and  the  wife  another  husband.  We  de- 
sire you  to  consider  this  subject  for  we  be- 
lieve it  is  displeasing  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  a 
man  to  put  away  his  wife,  or  wife  her  husband, 
which  practice  often  leaves  your  children  in 
poverty  and  distress. 
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"Brothers: — We  also  desire  you  to  think 
very  seriously  indeed  before  you  condemn  and 
kill  any  for  supposing  them  guilty  of  witch- 
craft. We  have  an  account  that  above  an 
hundred  years  since  such  a  practice  prevailed 
in  one  neighborhood  among  white  people,  and 
before  it  was  put  a  stop  to,  some  of  those  who 
had  been  judges  of  others  were  themselves 
charged  with  the  same  offences  and  executed. ' ' 
In  reply  Cornplanter,  one  of  their  principal 
chiefs,  said: 

"Brothers:— We  are  very  sensible  that  it  is 
displeasing  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  husbands 
and  wives  to  separate,  and  am  very  happy  that 
you  have  now  mentioned  it  when  so  many  of 
our  young  warriors  are  present,  who  have  the 
opportunity  of  hearing,  and  I  hope  they  will 
attend  to  the  good  counsel  you  have  given." 

At  this  time  there  were  probably  none  of 
these  Indians  who  made  a  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  it  is  therefore  well  worthy  of  ob- 
servation as  a  testimony  to  the  universality  of 
the  operation  of  Divine  Grace  in  the  heart, 
that  a  principal  chief,  speaking  on  behalf  of 
his  people,  could  make  the  above  acknowledg- 
ment. 

In  reply  to  the  observations  made  respecting 
witchcraft,  he  said: 

"Brothers: — I  hope  we  shall  be  careful  in 
future  how  we  take  the  lives  of  any  for  witch- 
craft, without  being  sure  that  they  are  guilty, 
and  he  thought  it  very  difficult  to  prove  it." 


Penn  on  Spiritual  Liberty. — Story  and 
Wilkinson  had  claimed  liberty  for  pronounced 
individualism  under  the  plea  of  what  Buell 
calls,  "The  absolute  autocracy  of  the  Inward 
Light.  "  William  Penn  with  true  Christian 
statesmanship  dwells  on  the  inherent  right  of 
the  Christian  Church  to  maintain  good  order 
and  discipline  in  defence  of  the  Church  from 
the  anarchy  of  individual  caprice.  He  shows 
how  liberty  is  often  "little  understood  and 
frequently  abused."  He  defends  the  faith- 
ful and  the  simple-hearted,  and  reproves  the 
arrogant  and  high-minded.  "The  root  of 
ranterism  is  to  assert  that  nothing  is  a  duty 
incumbent  upon  thee  but  what  thou  art  per- 
suaded is  thy  duty  "  irrespective  of  the  united 
judgment  of  the  community.  ' '  Thou  art  se- 
riously to  consider  why  thou  art  ignorant.  " 
It  cannot  be  the  fault  of  God,  "it  must  needs 
be  in  thyself.  "  "By  means  of  opposing  the 
Spirit  in  thyself  to  the  Spirit  in  others  thou 
art  working  for  disunity,  under  the  name  of 
liberty.  "  Diversity  of  gifts  is  right,  says 
William  Penn,  "but  there  cannot  be  a  falser 
reasoning  than  to  conclude  discord  from  diver- 
sity, contrariety  from  variety.  "  God  is  not 
the  God  of  confusion  but  of  order.  Seldom 
have  we  had  a  finer  syllogism  than  William 
Penn  utters  when  he  adds,  A  doctrine  may  be 
true,  but  our  application  of  it  false.  The 
experiences  of  early  Friends  gave  them  an 
amount  of  large-hearted  common-sense  that 
we  should  do  well  to  cultivate  in  the  church 
government  of  our  own  day. — London  Friend. 

Our  best  rule  is,  to  give  God  the  same 
place  in  our  hearts  that  he  holds  in  the  uni- 
verse. — Payson. 

There  are  many  false  ambitions.  Men  think 
they  are  climbing  upward,  when  in  reality 
they  are  creeping  downward. 


Sarah  Jones. 

Sarah  Jones,  wife  of  George  Jones,  of  Stock- 
port, in  Cheshire,  England,  was  born  in  the 
borough  of  Southwark  the  fifteenth  of  the 
Third  Month,  1768,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-three.  Her  parents,  James  and  Sarah 
Hargrave,  were  members  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety. *  When  about  fourteen  years  of  age  her 
mind  was  in  a  remarkabe  degree  favored  with 
a  gracious  manifestation  of  the  light  of  Christ; 
and  by  following  its  discoveries,  experienced 
true  peace,  by  which  she  was  encouraged  to 
seek  after  a  closer  communion  with  the  Lord. 
As  she  advanced  in  years.she  was  strengthened 
increasingly  to  give  up  her  natural  will,  and 
to  walk  in  the  path  of  Christian  simplicity  and 
self-denial;  and  as  her  dependence  continued 
to  be  placed  on  the  Almighty  for  preservation 
and  support,  she  attained  to  a  good  degree  of 
stability  In  the  Truth. 

Her  humble  circumspect  life  and  conversa- 
tion, preached  loudly  to  those  in  early  life; 
and  it  tended  not  only  to  the  encouragement 
of  such  as  had  a  birth-right  in  our  Society, 
but  also  of  others  who  were  favorably  impress- 
ed with  our  religious  principles;  some  of  whom 
have  thankfully  acknowledged  that  her  exam- 
ple had  an  animating  eff'ect  on  iheir  minds. 
After  her  marriage,  in  the  year  1793,  she 
further  manifested  her  love  to  the  cause  of 
religion,  in  many  ways.  She  was  exemplary 
in  a  diligent  attendance  of  our  meetings  for 
worship  and  discipline  and  in  making  way  for 
the  attendance  of  those  under  her  care.  She 
frequently  went  herself,  when  in  a  poor  state 
of  health;  and  her  revei'ent,  patient  waiting 
therein,  as  well  as  in  opportunities  of  retire- 
ment at  home,  was  very  instructive.  Through 
a  watchful  care  to  maintain  the  Christian  war- 
fare, and  by  submission  to  the  necessary 
baptisms  of  spirit,  she  was  fitted  and  became 
willing,  though  naturally  of  a  diffident  dis- 
position, to  support  the  good  order  and  dis- 
cipline of  our  Society;  and  her  services  in  her 
own  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  were  very 
acceptable  to  her  friends.  For  many  years 
she  experienced  at  times  great  poverty  of 
spirit;  yet  she  was  very  cautious  of  express- 
ing to  others  what  she  was  passing  through, 
or  of  receiving  consolation  from  them;  being 
anxiously  concerned  to  feel  after  the  evidence 
of  the  love  of  God  to  her  own  soul,  preferring 
this  to  all  other  enjoyments.  During  her  last 
illness  she  was  favored  with  resignation  and 
Christian  fortitude;  and  in  the  course  of  her 
confinement  of  sixteen  weeks,  was  not  heard 
to  utter  an  impatient  expression.  At  one  time 
her  husband  remarked  to  her  that  he  had  been 
greatly  comforted  in  thinking  of  her;  in  the 
belief  that  a  language  like  the  following  might 
be  applied  to  her:  "Her  secret  prayers  and 
alms-deeds  are  accepted  by  me;  they  are  come 
up  as  a  sweet  memorial  before  me."  She  re- 
plied that  it  was  encouraging  to  her  to  under- 
stand that  he  had  thus  felt,  but  she  should  be 
glad  to  feel  it  for  herself;  and  though  she  had 
often  been  under  great  discouragement,  yet 
within  a  day  or  two,  she  had  been  at  times 
favored  with  a  little  glimmering  of  light,  and 
the  saying  of  Jonah  had  come  feelingly  before 
her  view:  "Though  I  am  cast  out  of  thy  sight, 
yet  will  I  look  again  towards  thy  holy  temple. " 
Further  saying,  "1  do  not  feel  any  uneasiness 
or  distress  of  mind,  but  I  fear  it  may  be  for 


want  of  sensibility."  The  following  morn 
on  seeing  her  in  tears  he  inquired  if  she  wis 
to  say  anything  to  him,  v/hen  she  repli 
"No;  I  have  been  thinking  how  much  I 
favored  many  ways;  I  am  afraid  I  shall  no! 
thankful  enough." 

A  few  days  subsequent  to  this,  after  reci 
ing  a  visit, she  remarked  how  comforting  it  i 
to  have  Friends  call  and  see  her,  and  whs 
different  effect  their  quiet  sitting  togetl: 
and  the  feelings  they  were  sometimes  favo 
with,  had  on  the  minds  of  the  visited,  c( 
pared  with  the  more  formal  visits  that 
pay;  observing  also  upon  the  hurtful  tende 
of  the  light  conversation, which  under  the] 
of  raising  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  sick 
often  on  these  occasions  promoted.   One  rao 
ing  she  expressed  great  thankfulness  for 
many  favors  she  enjoyed,  adding  that  she  cg 
not  always  feel  her  mind  in  such  a  thank 
state;  and  she  had  been  thinking  that,  be 
at  that  time  favored  therewith,  affordef 
some  ground  to  hope  and  trust  in  divine  ] 
ness  and  mercy.     On  another  occasion  shes 
said,  "I  have  at  times  been  permitted  to  i 
a  hope  of  eternal  salvation,  and  I  count  it 
unspeakable  favor — an  unmerited  mercy, 
have  thought  for  a  long  time  past,  thougj' 
mourned  all  my  days,  if  at  last  I  could  butl[i 
a  hope,  I  should  be  very  thankful." 

A  few  weeks  before  her  death,  on  retrac(. 
her  early  life,  she  spoke  of  the  time  when  jj' 
entered  into  covenant  with  the  Almighty;  A 
of  her  love  for  faithful  friends,  and  their  kij 
notice  of  her;  and  alluding  to  one  occasij 
when  a  friend  in  the  line  of  minis^ry  addr(| 
ing  her,  had  said,  "If  there  was  but  a  keep! 
on  the  Lord's  side,  He  would  provide  for  he? 
remarking,  that  this  had  been  abundantly  vj 
fied  and  the  covenant  of  the  Almighty  had  b 
fulfilled  by  Him.  During  the  evening  beif 
her  death,  the  conflict  appeared  to  be  sevt 
yet  those  around  did  not  apprehend  she  suffe 
so  much  pain  as  on  some  former  occasions, 
she  remarked  how  gently  she  had  been  d 
with.  She  passed  quietly  away  from  timel 
eternity;  and  her  surrounding  friends  had 
comfortable  persuasion,  that  having  served 
Lord  in  her  generation,  she  fell  asleep  in  Je 
her  Saviour. 


It  has  been  said  that,  in  general,  thl 
"parents  receive  the  most  reverence  who  n 
deserve  it;"  but  that  may  well  be  doubl 
The  total  sacrifice  which  parents  make  oi 
inculcates  an  absorbing  selfishness  in  the  ch 
ren,  who  take  the  homage  and  love  and  Ai 
tion  of  their  parents  quite  as  a  matter  of  coi 
forgetting  or  omitting  to  render  the  sli 
return  which  would  bring  comfort  and  joj 
those  whose  happiness  is  centred  in  the  ha] 
ness  of  their  children.  Often,  through  a 
forgetfulness  or  procrastination,  the  yo 
who  are  sound  at  heart  defer  too  late 
rendering  of  that  affection  and  homage  wl 
the  parents  have  a  right  to  expect, 

"  And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
As  honor,  love,  obedience." 

— Ledger 

But  ever  on  the  bleakest  rock 

We  bid  the  brightest  beacon  glow, 

And  still  upon  the  thorniest  stock 
The  sweetest  roses  love  to  blow. 

—Oliver  Wendell  Holm 
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Pilgrim  to  the  Heavenly  City, 
Groping  wildered  on  tliy  way, 

Seek  not  to  the  outward  landmark, 
List  not  what  the  blind  guides  say. 

For  long  years  hast  thou  been  seeking 
Some  new  idol  found  each  day; 

All  that  dazzled,  all  that  glittered 
Lured  thee  from  the  truth  away. 

On  the  outward  world  relying 
Earthly  treasures  thou  wouldst  keep; 

Titled  friends  and  lofty  honors 
Lull  thy  higher  hopes  to  sleep. 

Thou  art  stored  with  worldly  wisdom. 
All  the  love  of  books  is  thine, 

And  within  thy  stately  mansion 
Brightly  sparkles  wit  and  wine. 

Richly  droop  the  silken  curtains 
Round  those  high  and  mirrored  walls. 

And  on  mossy  Persian  carpets 
Silently  thy  proud  step  falls. 

Not  the  gentlest  winds  of  heaven 
Dare  to  roughly  fan  thy  brow, 

Nor  the  morning's  blessed  sunbeams 
Tinge  thy  cheek  with  ruddy  glow. 

Yet  with  all  these  outward  riches 
Has  thy  heart  no  void  confessed? 

Whispering  tho'  each  wish  be  granted, 
"Still,  oh!  still,  I  am  not  blessed." 

And  when  thy  happy,  careless  children 
Lure  thee  with  their  winning  ways. 

Thou  hast  sighed  in  vain  contrition, 
"Give  me  back  those  golden  days!" 

Hast  thou  stooped  to  learn  this  lesson 
Faithful  preachers  long  have  told: 

Thou  thy  kingdom  hast  forsaken. 
Thou  hast  thine  own  birthright  sold? 

Thou  art  heir  to  vast  possessions 

Up!, and  boldly  claim  thine  own; 
Seize  thy  crown  that  waits  thy  wearing, 

Leap  at  once  into  thy  throne! 
Look  not  to  some  cloudy  mansion 

'iMidst  the  planets  far  away — 
Trust  not  to  the  distant  future. 

Let  thy  heaven  begin  to-day. 

When  the  struggling  soul  has  conquered. 
When  the  path  lies  fair  and  clear. 

When  thou  art  prepared  for  Heaven 
Thou  wilt  find  that  Heaven  is  near. 

—H.  IF. 


T  was  reserved  for  Christianity  to  pre- 
to  the  world  an  ideal  character,  which 
gh  all  the  changes  of  eighteen  centuries 
ispired  the  hearts  of  men  with  an  irapass- 
love,  has  shown  itself  capable  of  acting 
,  ages,  nations,  temperaments  and  condi- 
,  has  been  not  only  the  highest  pattern 
•tue,  but  the  strongest  incentive  to  its 
ice;  and  has  exercised  so  deep  an  influ- 
that  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  simple 
d  of  three  short  years  of  active  life  has 
more  to  regenerate  and  to  soften  mankind 
ill  the  disquisitions  of  philosophers  and 
16  exhortations  of  the  moralists.  This 
ideed  been  the  wellspring  of  whatever  is 
md  purest  in  the  Christian  life.  Amid  all 
ns  and  failings,  amid  all  the  priestcraft 
ersecution  and  fanaticism  that  have  de- 
the  church,  it  has  preserved  in  the 
cter  and  example  of  its  Founder  an  en- 
l  principle  of  regeneration. —  Lecky's 
ory  of  European  Morals." 


Vain  Compliments. 


I  read  with  interest  a  communication  by  M. 
in  The  Friend  for  Sixth  Month  18th,  and  no- 
ticed that  he  avoided  using  the  form  "Wife 

of , "  as  a  lowering  of  the  testimony  of 

Truth. 

It  has  not  struck  me  hitherto,  that  such  a 
form  did  involve  this  lowering:  it  is  not  in- 
consistent with  Truth,  and  therefore  not  in  it- 
self, wrong.  But  perhaps  M.'s  remarks  were 
intended  to  apply  to  cases  where  the  first 
name  or  initials  are  known,  and  where  the 
most  direct  and  simple  style  would  be  to  use 
such  name  or  initials.  \Vhere  these  are  not 
known,  what  else  is  to  be  done,  but  say  Wife 
of ? 

There  comes  the  further  question,  a  more 
serious  and  comprehensive  one.  Can  any  com- 
munity or  church  retain  their  character  as 
spiritual  worshippers,  while  the  use  of  these 
compliments  is  usual  among  the  membership? 
At  first  sight  there  seems  no  connection  be- 
tween the  faith  which  leads  men  and  women 
to  seek  to  be  so  wholly  open  to  the  Divine  in- 
fluences as  to  come  into  the  silence  of  all  flesh, 
where  those  influences  are  necessarily  upper- 
most, and  the  faith  which  makes  them  oddities 
in  respect  of  language  before  their  fellow  men, 
by  using  styles  of  address  to  which  current 
opinion  scarcely  ascribes  bare  civility,  and 
which  undoubtedly  act  more  or  less  as  barriers 
against  free  intercourse. 

We  are  certainly  not  called  upon  to  say  that 
no  one  who  does  not  dissent  from  the  world  in 
these  particulars,  can  experience  the  blessings 
of  spiritual  worship,  but  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion, which  might  be  put  in  this  way: — Will 
not  the  usual  liberties  of  language,  be  found 
in  the  long  run  to  stand  in  the  way  of  that  ab- 
straction and  entire  uprightness  of  soul  which 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  spiritual  worship, 
and  of  hearing  the  "Law"  or  Word  of  the  Lord 
which  goeth  "forth  out  of  Zion?" 

We  are  bound  to  answer  this  question  in  the 
aftirmative,  if  it  can  be  shown  either  that  the 
language  of  the  world  is  any  barrier  to  the 
free  dominion  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the 
same  way  as  the  plain  language  is  a  barrier  to 
the  free  scope  of  tbe  spirit  of  the  world,  or  if 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  Master  himself  has 
chosen  these  things  not  merely  for  our  fathers, 
but  in  our  age  as  accompaniments  of  a  pro- 
fession of  His  name  which  shall  be  in  all  re- 
spects agreeable  to  His  mind  and  will,  as  a 
standard  for  His  church  and  for  individuals 
brought  into  unity  with  the  church. 

Speaking  from  my  own  experience,  I  may 
say  that  tlie  language  of  the  world,  is  one  of 
those  things  which  must  be  given  up,  by  those 
who  would  be  led  into  all  Truth;  and  it  is  my 
faith  that  what  we  call  the  plain  language, 
when  spoken  from  the  basis  of  religious  con- 
viction, really  belongs  to  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  upon  earth;  while  the  lan- 
guage of  the  world  does  not  belong  to  that 
blessed  kingdom,  but  is  more  or  less  at  vari- 
ance with  it,  and  will  disappear  as  growth  and 
true  progress  therein  is  witnessed. 

After  nearly  thirty  years,  it  is  a  cross  to 
day  to  have  to  keep  to  the  plain  language  at 
all  times;  but  1  do  not  know  that  any  sacrifice 
affecting  conduct  before  men  has  yielded  more 
solid  substantial  peace,  the  origin  of  which 
could  not  be  for  a  moment  doubted. 


Many  years  ago  I  was  employed  in  an  office 
where  the  senior  partner,  (who  took  in  The 
Friend)  bad  retired  from  the  management,  and 
it  fell  to  my  lot  to  direct  many,  if  not  most  of 
the  envelopes.  I  felt  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  my  future  course  to  familiarize  myself  with 
the  "Mr."  and  "Esq."  used  by  the  firm,  andl 
was  allowed  to  direct  in  plain  style  while  some 
one  else  made  what  they  considered  the  neces- 
sary additions  afterwards.  A  man  who  con- 
stantly uses  Mr.,  Mrs.  and  Esq.  as  servant  to 
others  will  surely  find  it  difficult  to  bear  a 
clear  testimony  himself. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  much  greater  trial  to  go 
through  life  with  this  testimony  as  an  individ- 
ual than  as  a  member  of  a  Society  which  openly 
incorporates  it  in  their  principles,  as  was  the 
case  fifty  years  ago  in  the  Society  of  Friends. 
At  the  present  time  it  would,  I  believe,  be 
under  the  mark  to  say  that  ninety-nine  per 
cent,  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  use  the  ordi- 
nary language  of  the  world,  probably  ninety- 
nine  and  one-half  per  cent,  would  be  nearer, 
while  in  the  schools  belonging  to  that  Society 
tbe  plain  language  would  be  frowned  down  and 
discouraged. 

This  change  is  one  thing  among  many  others 
that  has  had  a  marked  effect  upon  worship, 
and  has  paved  the  way  for  the  gradual  giving 
up  of  the  meeting  based  on  silence  on  first  day 
evenings,  which  is  accompanied  by  some  signs 
of  a  similar  change  as  regards  the  morning 
meetings. 

The  considerations  involved  in  this  subject 
are  weighty,  and  the  difficulties  which  may  be 
presented  to  the  mind  are  solved  much  better 
by  faithfulness  to  all  the  light  afforded  in  the 
different  stages  of  Christian  experience  than 
by  argument. 

John  E.  Southall. 

Newport,  Mon.,  Eng. 


His  Own  Master. — "I  am  my  own  master!' 
said  a  lad,  proudly,  when  a  friend  tried  to  dis- 
suade him  from  something  which  he  had  on 
hand:  "I  am  my  own  master! " 

"Did  you  ever  consider  what  a  responsible 
post  that  is?"  asked  his  friend. 

"  Responsible— is  it?" 

"A  master  must  lay  out  the  work  which  he 
wants  done,  and  see  that  it  is  done  right. 
He  should  try  to  secure  the  best  ends  by  the 
best  means.  He  must  keep  on  the  lookout 
against  accidents,  and  watch  that  evei7thing 
goes  straight,  or  else  he  must  fail." 

"Well?" 

"To  be  sure  of  yourself,  you  have  your 
conscience  to  keep  clear,  your  heart  to  culti- 
vate, your  temper  to  govern,  your  will  to 
direct,  and  your  judgment  to  instruct.  You 
are  master  over  a  hard  lot,  and,  if  you  don't 
master  them,  they  will  master  you.  " 

"  That  is  so,"  said  the  lad. 

"Now,  I  could  undertake  no  such  thing," 
said  his  friend.  "I  should  fail  if  I  did. 
Saul  wanted  to  be  his  own  master,  and  failed. 
So  did  Herod,  and  so  did  Judas.  No  man  is 
fit  for  it.  'One  is  my  Master,  even  Christ.' 
Work  under  his  direction;  and  where  He  is 
Master,  all  goes  right. ' ' — Selected. 


One  by  one  thy  duties  wait  thee, 
Let  thy  whole  heart  go  to  each. 

Let  no  future  dream  elate  thee, 

Learn  thou  first  what  these  can  teach. 

—Adelaide  A.  Procter, 
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SECRETS. 

What  wealth  I  have  in  store, 

It  increaseth  more  and  more, 
In  the  alcove  of  the  palace  of  the  mind, 

And  the  gold  is  rich  and  rare 

In  the  treasure  none  may  share, 
Tho'  you  search  I  do  not  think  you'll  ever  find. 

What  riches  all  untold. 

And  the  jewels  rare  and  old. 
In  this  wondrous  palace  built  in  days  of  yore, 

And  I  correspond  with  truth. 

In  the  flush  and  bloom  of  youth, 
And  the  prospect  seems  to  brighten  evermore. 

'Tis  not  a  selfish  joy. 

Where  the  gold  without  alloy 
Is  poured  in  untold  fulness  at  his  feet; 

The  mystery  is  great, 

The  patient  soul  must  wait 
Before  the  gladsome  service  is  complete. 

I  cannot  now  reveal, 

I  must  perforce  conceal 
The  sacred  love  of  heart-songs  in  the  night. 

How  the  mystic  scroll  unrolled 

And  revealed  me  in  the  fold 
Protected  by  the  bastions  clothed  with  light. 

The  best  my  heart  can  say. 
Is  to  wait  another  day. 
When  things  in  part  shall  gently  roll  away. 
And  from  this  heart  shall  flow 
Great  secrets  all  aglow, 
To  the  praise  of  Him  who  reigns  for  aye  and  aye, 
—H.  T.  Miller. 
Beamsvillb,  Ont. 


The  Slougk  of  Despond. 

(Phil,  iii,  13-16:  Col.  ii,  18,  R.  V.) 
Despondency  is  an  experience  which  can 
flourish  only  in  the  eclipse  of  hope.  This  re- 
mark may  appear  to  be  self-evident;  but  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  insist  upon  it  from  the  fact 
that  reputable  and  measurably  useful  persons 
may  be  victims  of  despondency  v\ithout  being 
aware  of  that  blighting  weakness.  All  persons 
who  may  have  been  constrained  to  confess 
to  a  despair  of  the  attainment  which  has 
been  inculcated  by  the  precept  and  verified  by 
the  experience  of  the  past  are  assuredly  self- 
convicted  of  undue  despondency.  They  must  be 
more  or  less  of  strangers  to  the  necessary  sal- 
vation of  hope.  This  does  not  necessarily  im- 
ply that  such  persons  are  outwardly  morose, 
or  consciously  sorrowful.  But  it  does  imply 
that  they  are  more  or  less  closely  identified 
with  "those  who,"  as  Bacon  has  written,  "de- 
light in  giddiness,  and  account  it  bondage 
to  fix  a  belief."  For  "hope,"  it  must  be  ob- 
served is  based  and  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
possibility  of  progress  in  doctrine  and  practice; 
and  progress,  in  any  wide  and  social  sense, 
implies  a  progressive  settlement  of  doctrine 
and  practice, — in  other  words,  a  progressive 
"oneness  of  mind."  It  is  the  same  illuminated 
apostle  who  wrote  that  "our  hope  is  in  the 
living  God,  who  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men, 
specially  of  those  that  believe,"  and  that  the 
believers  "are  saved  by  hope,"  who  also  ex- 
horts as  the  condition  of  true  unity,  that  those 
who  had  "already  attained"  to  the  assurance 
of  faith  should  "walk  by  the  same  rule" 
whereby  they  had  so  attained,  trusting  that  if 
in  any  thing  they  be  differently  minded,  "God 
shall  reveal  even  this "  unto  them.  That 
"  pressing  forward  to  the  mark,"  "  in  the 
unity  of  the  faith  unto  a  perfect  man,  the 
measure   of  the   stature   of  the  fulness  of 


Christ"  clearly  leaves  no  room  for  a  contented 
resting  in  the  infantile  distinction  between 
"things  essential"  and  "things  non-essential," 
and  for  the  resulting  failure  of  Christian  pro- 
fessors to  wrestle  together  for  the  blessing  of 
being  so  "agreed"  as  to  be  able  to  "walk  to- 
gether," both  in  their  controversy  with  "the 
world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil,"  and  in  a  pro- 
gressive testimony  to  "the  true,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  good."  They  will  be  immune  at  once 
from  the  recklessness  and  giddiness  which 
constitute  "the  anarchy  of  the  ranters,"  and 
from  that  fear  of  originality  which  fosters 
"the  lethargy  of  the  canters."  They  will  be 
too  happy  in  a  substantial  serving,  to  be  either 
giddy  or  despondent. 

"The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the 
children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge"  was  the 
chronic  complaint  of  the  church  under  the  im- 
perfect Mosaic  dispensation.  By  the  meta- 
phor of  sour  grapes  there  can  have  been  des- 
ignated nothing  more  nor  less  baneful  than 
unripe  or  imperfect  knowledge  and  instruc- 
tion. 

The  then  prophesied  day  of  deliverance  from 
their  floundering  "slough  of  despond"  was  as- 
suredly one  with  the  still  imperfectly  realized 
"day  of  Christ,"  and  of  a  perfected  common 
sense  of  religion.  That  is  an  attainment  which 
can  only  ensue  upon  the  humble  and  hopeful 
aspiration  of  entire  self-prostration.  But  not 
otherwise  shall  be  fully  and  finally  remedied 
the  alienation  of  man  from  his  fellowman,  and 
from  the  gracious  Creator  who  is  ever  seeking 
to  do  him  good. 

PocoNO  Manor,  Eighth  Month  Ist,  1904. 

Four  Good  Rules  About  Speech. — Never 
say  about  people  what  you  will  not  say  to 
them.  Apply  this  rule  before  you  say  any- 
thing harsh  or  condemnatory.  Perhaps  you 
will  still  feel  it  to  be  your  duty  to  speak,  but 
you  will  probably  change  your  phraseology. 
In  writing  letters  about  people,  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  stop  and  ask,  "Would  I  be  willing 
to  have  this  letter  read  by  the  person  of  whom 
I  am  writing?" 

Never  say  evil  of  anyone  of  whom  you  can 
say  something  good.  "You  can't  be  caught, 
can  you?  "  said  a  friend  to  another  who  was 
obeying  this  rule."  "You  will  persist  in 
seeing  some  good  in  everyone."  There  is 
some  good  in  everyone,  and  if  we  have  to  talk 
about  persons  rather  than  about  principles  or 
events,  let  us  discover  the  good  and  speak 
about  it. 

Be  generous  and  large-hearted  in  your  soul, 
and  you  will  speak  generously  and  nobly  about 
others.  If  we  simply  try  to  reform  our 
speech,  we  shall  not  succeed.  We  must  first 
purify  the  fountain,  and  then  the  stream  will 
be  pure.  When  we  are  filled  with  love  and 
charity,  we  shall  talk  honorably  of  all  men. 

Speak  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  is,  in  his  spirit,  as  one  would  speak 
who  stands  in  his  character  and  represents 
him. 

Ambassadors  speak  in  the  name  of  their  sov- 
ereign, and  they  strive  to  say  only  what  would 
be  worthy  of  him.  We  do  or  ought  to  do  the 
same.  Would  Christ  say  this?  No!  Then 
we  must  not  say  it.  "He  was  reviled,  and 
he  reviled  not  again,"  Even  provocation  did 
not  tempt  him  to  unkindness  or  bitter  words. 
We  are  to  talk  as  he  talked. — Selected. 


Speaking  to  the  Point. 

An  addition  was  made  some  years  ago 
the  jail  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  at  a  cost  of  $ 
000.  When  it  was  completed,  the  cou 
officers  and  contractor  celebrated  the  ev 
by  a  banquet  in  the  building.  There  w 
liquors  in  great  abundance.  After  a  num 
of  toasts  had  been  drunk,  the  gentleman  \ 
siding,  a  judge,  proposed  "the  tempera 
cause.  "     It  was  probably  done  because  t| 

were  getting  pretty  drunk.     Bantrar' 

temperance  man,  was  called  on  to  respc| 
and  did  so  in  the  following  stinging  spec 
which  some  of  them,  perhaps,  will  never  : 
get.     He  said: 

' '  I  thank  you  for  this  invitation,  an 
recognize  its  fitness.  You  have  assemble( 
celebrate  the  enlargement  of  this  jail,  il 
dered  necessary  by  the  use  of  strong  dri 
in  which  you  are  so  freely  indulging  this  ( 
Down  stairs  the  cells  and  corridors  are  cro 
ed  with  criminals  who  have  but  chan 
places.  A  few  years  ago  they  were  respet 
citizens,  some  of  them  occupying  as  resj 
sible  positions  as  those  now  occupied  by  yi 
selves;  but  they  commenced  as  you 
commenced,  and  they  continued  as  manj 
you  are  continuing,  and  to-day  they  are  r< 
ing  the  harvest  in  a  career  of  crime,  and  ] 
ing  the  penalty  with  a  period  of  pun 
ment.  " 

At  this  moment  another  bottle  was  opei 
and Bantram  said : 

' '  I  hear  the  popping  of  the  corks.  I  lii 
to  the  merry  voices,  and  the  praises  you 
singing  to  the  infernal  spirit  of  wine; 
there  comes  to  me  the  refrain,  from  the  pri; 
er's  cell,  who  is  shedding  penitential  t 
over  his  folly,  and  accompanied  by  the 
sadder  wail  of  anguish  uttered  by  the  brol 
hearted  wife,  worse  than  widowed  thrc 
the  traffic  in  strong  drink,  which,  as  a  ji 
in  your  courts  said,  '  is  the  great  promote 
crime,  '  a  traffic  licensed  by  your  votes, 
sustained  by  the  patronage  you  are  this 
giving  it.  It  is  with  inexpressible 
that  I  discover  that  there  can  be  founi 
Passaic  County  so  many  men  with  heart 
hardened,  feelings  so  calloused,  sensibil 
so  blunted,  that  in  a  place  like  this, 
circumstances  like  these,  they  dare  rais 
their  lips  that  which  depraves  the  citizen 
endangers  the  state.  Thanking  you,  gei 
men,  for  this  unexpected  privilege,  I  take 
seat,  fully  conscious  that  you  will  never  a 
call  on  me  under  similar  circumstances. 
The  Safeguard. 

Diogenes,  the  old  Greek  philosopher, 
pening  to  pass  a  market  place  where  n 
wares  were  exposed  for  sale,  exclaimed,  th 
fully,  "How  many  things  there  are  in 
world  of  which  Diogenes  has  no  need!" 
cultivate  such  a  habit  of  mind  would  I 
marvelously  good  thing  for  some  of  us. 
is  the  richest  man?"  asked  the  wise  Socn 
"He  who  is  content  with  the  least."  Fol 
ing  on  this  plan,  we  can  all  be  as  riclj 
multi-millionaires,  who,  by  the  way,  are  j 
dom  contented  people. 

Tinder  is  not  apter  to  take  fire,  nor  I 
the  impression  of  the  seal,  nor  paper! 
ink,  than  youth  is  to  follow  the  example! 
Brooks. 
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The  Half-Discovered  Words  of  Jesus. 

;  was  in  1897  that  two  English  scholars 
had  been  delving  among  the  ruins  of 
rhyncus,  at  the  edge  of  the  Lybian  desert, 
e  upon  a  buried  treasure.  They  unearthed 
■agment  of  inscribed  papyrus,  older  than 
known  manuscript  of  the  Gospels.  The 
;ing  consisted  of  half  a  dozen  sayings  at- 
uted  to  our  Lord,  some  of  which  bore  a 
iing  appearance  of  genuineness,  though 
r  had  no  precise  parallel  in  the  New  Te?ta- 
,t.  Among  Christians  generally,  the  pub- 
tion  of  these  Logia  created  a  thrill  of  ex- 
ment,  tinged  in  some  quarters  with  alarm. 
1  again  another  similar  group  of  Logia  has 
been  given  to  the  world  from  the  same 
•ce.  In  this  second  collection  of  sayings 
e  sentences  can  only  be  read  by  the  aid  of 
jecture;  while  the  subject  matter, although 
ily  curious  and  suggestive,  will  hardly 
ise  the  keen  interest  which  welcomed  its 
Jecessor.  It  is  possible  enoujih  that  more 
hese  Logia  will  be  exhumed  from  the  buried 
;.  Their  form  may  shed  light  on  the  prob- 
of  the  structure  of  the  Gospels  and  may 
re  to  illustrate  the  fashion  in  which  the 
ngelists  handled  the  materials  on  which 
J  worked.  Yet  from  the  nature  of  the 
?  we  can  hardly  expect  to  recover  materials 
?hich  the  Evangelists  were  altogether  ig- 
int.  And  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the 
tiitive  church  forgot  any  vital  features  in 
portraiture  of  her  Redeemer.  To  admit 
t  we  have  no  sure  grasp  of  Christ's  actual 
da  and  words  is  fatal  to  Christianity  itself. 
rar  Gospels,  or  nowhere,  we  trace  the  real 
aments  of  the  Lord's  character,  we  catch 
authentic  tones  of  His  voice.  And  what- 
r  fresh  details  may  emerge,  claiming  to  be- 
;  to  Him,  they  can  only  be  tested  and  clas- 
id  by  their  conformity  to  what  we  know 
ut  our  Lord  already.  Newly  discovered 
ings,  which  were  ascribed  to  Jesus  at  some 
ly  date,  will  always  have  immense  interest 
attraction.  But  we  need  not  rush  to  the 
elusion  that  they  must  all  be  equally  genu- 
And  whatever  record  leaps  to  light,  we 
)  love  Him  and  trust  Him  know  that  He 
ieth  faithful.  He  cannot  deny  Himself. 
LS  often  as  Charles  Lamb  heard  the  praises 
I  new  book,  he  would  go  home  and  read 
le  old  books  over  again.  And  the  discovery 
hese  stray, new  Logia  may  turn  our  thoughts 
k  to  the  manifold  sayings  of  Christ  which 
possess  already  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
ch  we  have  never  yet  properly  fathomed 
mastered  and  made  our  own.  It  is  true, 
3ed,'  that  we  could  not  be  Christians  at  all 
/e  had  no  understanding  of  Jesus  Christ, 
believe  the  gospel  of  His  redemption  and 
jrrection.  We  accept  the  apostolic  doc- 
le  of  His  place  in  the  unseen  order.  We 
er  into  the  modern  sympathy  with  His  call 
;be  heavy-laden  and  the  poor.  Yet  he  has 
1  many  things  to  say  unto  us  which  we  have 
er  received  as  yet.  There  are  words  in 
heart-searching  commandments  which  we 
etly  ignore.  There  are  points  in  His  plain- 
teaching  which  we  hear  absently  and  pass 
r,  or  retlect  on  in  a  kind  of  bewilderment, 
many  of  His  precepts  and  promises  have 
er  really  found  us,  and  laid  hold  of  us,  and 
3e  their  abode  with  us.  We  confess  that 
■ist  uttered  these  strange  sayings,  but  "we 
not  tell  what  He  saith."     It  is  easy  to  put 


the  matter  to  a  practical  test.  A  cheap  little 
book  is  published  which  contains  nothing  ex- 
cept our  Lord's  own  words,  collected  from  the 
Gospels  and  arranged  in  something  like  order. 
Altogether,  they  take  up  less  type  than  a  daily 
newspaper.  And  when  we  read  them  through 
with  honest,  patient  scrutiny,  we  discover  with 
astonishment  that  we  are  moving  in  worlds 
only  half  realized.  How  many  of  Christ's  own 
sentences  have  never  penetrated  into  our  minds 
at  all.  They  seem  to  be  written  in  an  unin- 
telligible language,  which  we  cannot  construe 
by  the  vocabulary  and  grammar  of  experience. 
Even  where  we  do  apprehend  some  glorious 
promise  or  obey  some  solemn  precept,  we  be- 
come aware  that  the  word  reaches  beyond  all 
our  obedience  and  our  apprehension.  When  he 
spoke  it,  Christ  must  have  meant  far  more 
than  we  have  conceived  or  imagined  hitherto. 
Consider,  for  instance,  our  Lord's  over- 
whelming words,  over  and  over  again  repeated, 
about  the  duty  of  being  endlessly  merciful. 
He  commands  us  to  forgive  from  our  hearts 
those  who  do  us  wrong,  until  sev-nty  times 
seven.  He  lays  on  us  the  absolute  charge  that 
we  love  our  enemies — not  just  tolerate  them, 
but  love  them.  Have  we  fathomed  the  force 
of  those  words?  Do  they  not  point  to  a  mirac- 
ulous virtue  in  tenderness  like  Christ's  own 
tenderness,  which  never  gives  up  and  never 
grows  tired,  which  can  subdue  even  the  un- 
thankful and  the  evil  at  last?  Surely  He  is 
telling  us  of  a  latent  spiritual  energy  which 
resides  in  sheer,  persistent  affection,  such  as 
we  have  hardly  dreamed  of  yet.  Consider 
again  our  Lord's  astonishing  precepts  as  to 
the  duty  of  peaceableness.  He  absolutely 
forbids  us  to  avenge  our  personal  wrongs.  The 
Christian  church,  as  a  whole,  has  never  fairly 
faced  these  words,  or  put  them  into  practice. 
But  surely  they  imply  a  Divine  power  in  gen- 
tleness and  meekness  and  resignation  which 
can  quell  and  conquer  the  violence  of  men. 
The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth  by  the  irre- 
sistible might  of  meekness.  Count  Tolstoy 
may  have  cast  off  the  livery  of  faith,  but  that 
remarkable  manifesto  of  his  which  the  Times 
printed  lately  gave  voice  to  one  great  neglect- 
ed article  in  the  Christian  creed:  "The  deliv- 
erance of  man,  not  only  from  the  calamities 
of  war,  but  from  all  the  calamities  which  men 
inflict  upon  themselves,  will  take  place  .  .  . 
only  by  there  being  more  and  more  of  those 
simple  men  who,  having  placed  as  their  object 
not  external  alterations  of  life,  but  the  closest 
fulfilment  in  themselves  of  the  will  of  Him  who 
has  sent  them  into  life,  will  direct  all  their 
powers  to  this  realization."  Remember,  again, 
our  Lord's  explicit  teaching  about  purity,  and 
the  redemption  of  the  impure.  With  His 
crystalline  goodness,  which  makes  our  whitest 
thoughts  ashamed.  He  yet  declares  that  Love 
can  reclaim  the  fallen,  however  darkly  their 
souls  and  bodies  are  defiled.  Christ  tells  us 
that  Magdalene  herself  may  be  restored  to 
holiness  and  her  vile  past  be  washed  out  and 
made  as  though  it  had  never  been.  Can  we 
bear  such  a  hard  saying?  Dare  we  believe  in 
that  supreme  miracle  of  the  grace  of  God? 
Recall,  once  more,  our  Lord's  oft-repeated 
words  of  warning  against  wealth  and  in  praise 
of  poverty.  Do  we  exhaust  them,  when  we 
limit  their  meaning  to  poverty  of  spirit?  Is 
there  not  something  beyond,  to  which  He  is 
pointing — a  real  beatitude  in   literal  detach- 


ment and  renunciation  and  denial?  The  most 
Christ-like  Christians  have  always  had  a  glimpse 
of  the  spiritual  riches  which  co-exist  with  mate- 
rial poverty.  And  that  obscured  and  despised 
truth,  so  contrary  to  the  modern  spirit,  is  part 
of  the  lesson  which  God  has  brought  home 
afresh  to  English  Christians  through  the  life 
and  labours  of  the  founder  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  Consider,  once  again,  our  Lord's  solemn 
words,  spoken  so  often  and  so  emphatically, 
about  judgment.  How  many  of  us  grasp  their 
obvious  implications?  Do  we  expect  to  meet 
His  awful  scrutiny  at  last  sifting  and  search- 
ing the  fibres  of  our  nature?  Do  we  believe, 
as  He  declared  again  and  again,  that  the 
destiny  of  all  human  souls  lies  in  the  hollow 
of  His  wounded  hand? 

Such  Logia  as  we  have  referred  to  are  no 
doubtful,  fragmentary  utterances,  dug  up  from 
an  Egyptian  cemetery.  They  belong  to  the 
very  core  of  Christ's  teaching:  and  whether  we 
accept  them  or  not,  we  cannot  possibly  remove 
them  from  the  Gospels  or  explain  them  away 
as  apocryphal  traditions.  They  convict  us 
that  Christ  has  many  things  to  say  to  us, 
which  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  receive. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  only  little  by 
little  that  the  elemental  mysteries  of  faith  can 
come  home  to  our  experience.  Gradually  fresh 
truth  dawns  on  the  mind,  as  the  inner  sense 
wakes  up  to  perceive  its  reality  and  its  co- 
herence with  the  real  order  of  things.  We 
only  come  to  understand  each  other  by  slow 
degrees.  A  genuine  friendship  always  means 
the  ripening  of  intimacy  which  reveals  those 
secrets  of  kindred  characters  which  kindred 
experience  alone  can  interpret.  Few  of  us 
ever  appreciated  our  own  parents,  while  we  lived 
with  them;  their  unspeakable  devotion  was 
half-hidden  from  us,  until  we  began  to  under- 
stand it  when  we  had  children  of  our  own. 
And  by  the  same  sort  of  necessity  there  must 
be  a  genuine  development  in  Christian  doctrine 
as  it  is  apprehended  by  Christian  experience. 
To  grow  in  grace  requires  that  we  grow  also 
in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
This  idea  of  progress  in  theology  in  no  way 
conflicts  with  the  finality  of  revelation.  Pro- 
gress in  science  does  not  mean  that  the  facts 
of  nature  are  fluctuating;  it  only  means  that 
students  are  slowly  learning  how  to  read  her 
secrets  and  to  utilize  her  mysterious  potential 
energies,  .^nd  so  progress  in  theology  does 
not  imply  that  the  facts  of  grace  are  altered 
or  alterable.  It  only  means  that  Christians 
are  learning  to  read  the  gospel  more  pro- 
foundly and  to  enter  more  intimately  into  the 
mind  of  Christ.  In  each  new  age  the  church 
has  to  decipher  and  appropriate  some  new  truth 
which  the  Spirit  of  Truth  will  unfold.  Christ 
is  teaching  His  disciples  to-day  what  they  had 
not  learnt  yesterday.  All  the  words  He  ever 
spake,  still  to  us  He  speaketh.  And  His  mes- 
sages fail  to  reach  us  only  because  we  fancy 
we  have  heard  them  all  before,  and  so  we  for- 
get to  listen  for  that  Voice  which  is  never 
silent.  There  are  still  many  missing  links  in 
the  chain  of  our  experience,  there  are  gaps 
and  blanks  in  our  circle  of  spiritual  knowledge. 
And  those  sayings  of  His  which  Christ  is  set- 
ting us  to  discover  to-day  contain  precisely 
the  truths  which  belong  to  our  peace,  without 
which  we  cannot  be  made  perfect.  The  be- 
liever's growth  in  truth  is  no  mere  flux  of 
I  changing  opinions,  but  a  living,  organic  de- 
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velopment  of  the  first  principles  of  the  Gospel, 
Throughout  life's  experience  the  H0I3'  Spirit 
interprets  and  unfolds  to  us  more  and  more 
completely  the  words  and  the  heart  of  our 
Lord. — British  Weekly. 


AT  EVEN-TIDE. 

At  even- tide,  0  Lord,  I  bring  thee  back 

Tired  hands  and  weary  feet; 
Attempts  that  failed,  of  these  alas!  no  lack 

And  efforts  incomplete. 

No  sheaves  of  ripened  grain  my  garments  fill. 

No  barns  with  bursting  store. 
No  happy  herds  contented  roam  at  will 

My  empty  pastures  o'er. 

And  yet,  0  Lord,  I  have  not  shirked  Thy  task, 

Nor  path  of  dalliance  trod, 
A  life  set  free  from  pain  I  do  not  ask 

Nor  shrink  beneath  thy  rod. 

Too  well,  alas!  I  know  I  have  not  gained 

The  ends  for  which  I  toiled, 
I  bring  thee  nothing  but  a  life  unstained. 

Hands  empty,  tho'  unsoiled. 

Not  mine  perchance  to  join  the  conquering  song 

Of  thy  white  robed  host; 
Not  mine  to  move  amid  the  happy  throng 

Who  earn  where  I  have  lost. 

But  is  there  not  some  lowly  nook,  I  pray, 

Where  I,  unseen  of  them 
As  Thou  dost  pass  on  Thy  triumphant  way. 

May  kiss  Thy  garment's  hem? 

— Lewis  Reiner  Dalrymple. 


Science  and  Industry. 
The  Simpler  Life.— "Liberty  and  a  Living' 
is  the  title  of  a  book  by  P.  G.  Hubert,  Jr.' 
recently  re-issued,  in  which  he  says:  "Life  to 
the  average  man  means  hard,  anxious  work, 
with  disappointment  at  the  end,  whereas  it 
ought  to  mean  pleasant  work,  with  plenty  of 
time  for  books  and  talk.  There  is  something 
wrong  about  a  system  which  condemns  ninety- 
nine  hundredths  of  the  race  to  an  existence  as 
bare  of  intellectual  activity  and  enjoyment  as 
that  of  a  horse,  and  with  the  added  anxiety 
concerning  the  next  month's  rent.  Is  there 
no  escape?  Throughout  years  of  hard  toil  sus- 
pected that  there  might  be  such  an  escape. 
Now,  having  escaped,  I  am  sure  of  it.  So  long 
as  I  can  get  a  house  and  garden  for  three  dol- 
lars a  week,  so  long  as  oatmeal  is  less  than 
three  cents  a  pound,  so  long  as  the  fish  bite 
and  the  cabbages  grow,  I  shall  keep  out  of  the 
slavery  of  modern  city  existence.  I  shall  live 
in  God's  sunshine  and  enjoy  my  children's 
prattle,  my  books  and  papers. 

The  Dislikes  of  Animals.— Not  only  is  it 
true  that  animals,  both  domestic  and  wild, 
show  decided  preferences  for  certain  persons, 
and  a  strong  dislike  to  other  individuals,  but 
whole  races  of  creatures  often  show  an  univer- 
sal hatred  toward  other  species. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  cases  of  dis- 
likes pre  those  which  are  inherited,  fear  of  the 
natural  enemies  of  a  r.ertain  weaker  species 
being  so  strong  that  even  the  young  just  born 
may  experience  it.  All  herds  of  cattle  hate 
dogs  instinctively.  Can  we  not  trace  this  to 
the  time,  long  centuries  ago,  when  the  wild 
herds  were  always  in  danger  of  being  attacked 
by  wild  dogs  or  wolves,  which  slunk  about  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  herd,  and  watched  with 


hungry  eyes  every  chance  to  cut  out  and  pull 
down  a  helpless  calf? 

To  fight  like  "cats  and  dogs"  has  become  a 
proverb,  and  we  must  admit  that  there  is 
abundant  basis  for  its  truth.  In  domestic  cats 
this  is  doubtless  an  inherited  instinct,  which 
in  one  of  its  larger  relatives  we  can  verify  to- 
day. In  India  the  tiger  is  king,  almost.  Deep 
in  the  jungles  the  tigress  makes  her  lair,  and 
the  cubs  have  few  enemies  indeed.  Bear  or 
tiger-cat,  when  they  inadvertently  come  across 
the  lair  trail  of  the  great  striped  one,  back- 
trail,  and  rapidly,  too.  It  is  doubtful  if  even 
the  great  python  would  disturb  one  of  the  little 
furry  kittens.  But  the  packs  of  wild  dogs  are 
without  fear,  and  would  kill  and  eat  the  cubs 
and  defy  the  parent  when  she  returned.  Well 
she  knows  this,  and  also  that  although  she 
might  slay  a  dozen,  yet  the  others  would  pin 
her  down,  careless  if  they  died  or  no.  So  a 
tiger  in  captivity  will  scrutinize  a  wolf  with- 
out much  show  of  anger,  but  pity  the  dog 
which  ever  comes  within  reach,  and  if  she 
cannot  get  at  him,  her  wrath  of  memory  will 
vent  itself  in  howls  and  fierce  endeavors  on 
the  bars  of  her  cage. 

A  leopard  which  lives  so  much  among  the 
trees  and  could  so  easily  escape  the  attacks  of 
wild  dogs,  has  no  instinctive  hate,  although  a 
dog  is  a  tidbit  which  would  be  by  no  means 
despised.  This  fact  is  well  known  to  dogs, 
which  show  their  fear  of  these  arboreal  felines, 
while  they  will  mob  tigers  and  other  terrestrial 
cats.  Pumas  come  under  the  same  head  as 
leopards,  and  are  held  in  as  great  respect  by 
dogs. 

In  zoos  the  animals  gen<^rally  show  a  dislike 
to  children  and  cripples;  in  the  first  instance, 
doubtless,  because  they  are  teased  by  the 
youngsters,  and  in  the  second  place  because 
of  the  strange  horror  and  hate  which  many 
animals  show  of  the  abnormal  or  conditions  out 
of  the  usual,  for  discriminating  between  which 
they  have  remarkable  ability. 

Monkeys  hate  negroes,  but  this  dislike  of 
dark-skinned  men  is  not  confined  to  the  above 
mentioned  class  of  animals.  It  is  said  that 
when  Hagenbeck's  Somahs  were  at  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  they  were  invited  one  day  to  see 
the  zoo.  There  was  nothing  to  which  the 
most  sensitive  European  could  object  to  in  the 
appearance  of  these  free,  half- Arab  tribesmen, 
but  when  the  dark  men  entered  the  lion  house 
there  was  an  uproar.  The  animals  were  fur- 
ious; they  roared  with  rage.  The  apes  and 
monkeys  were  frightened  and  angry,  the  ante- 
lopes were  alarmed,  and  even  the  phlegmatic 
wild  cattle  were  excited.  They  recognized 
their  natural  enemies,  the  dark-skinned  men 
who  had  hunted  them  for  centuries  in  the 
jungles  and  the  bush,  and  with  whom  their 
own  parents  did  battle  when  they  were  cap- 
tured and  carried  off  captive  in  the  Nubian 
deserts. 

Animals,  such  as  cats,  dogs,  birds,  and  even 
bees,  seem  to  know  what  persons  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  them.  Some  persons  will  be  at- 
tacked even  by  pigeons  and  doves,  and  it  is 

ossible  for  some  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  horses  and  other  animals. — A^.  Y.  Even- 
ing Post. 

Inoculating  the  Ground.— It  is  less  than 
half  a  century  ago  that  Hellriegel,  a  German 
agricultural  chemist,  discovered  that  legumin- 


ous plants  enrich  the  ground  by  supply! 
nitrogen  which  they  assimilate  from  the  atm( 
phere  by  means  of  their  root-tubercles,  a 
that  myriads  of  a  peculiar  bacterium  we 
present  in  these  tubercles.  This  strange  i 
stance  of  symbiosis  stimulated  investigatic 
and  now  modern  science  is  able  to  utilize  tl 
action  of  bacteria  for  the  purpose  of  enrichii 
soil  from  which  the  nitrogen,  so  necessary  f 
plant  life,  has  been  removed  by  too  seve 
cropping.  The  following  brief  article  frc 
the  National  Geographic  Magazine  will  be  rej 
with  interest  in  this  connection: 

"To  inoculate  sterile  ground  and  make 
bring  forth  fruit  in  abundance  is  one  of  t! 
latest  achievements  of  American  science.  Sod 
of  man's  most  dread  diseases — smallpox,  dip 
theria,  plague,  rabies — have  been  vanquish! 
by  inoculation,  and  now  inoculation  is  to  cu 
soil  that  has  been  worn  out  and  make  it  ferti 
and  productive  again. 

"The  germs  that  bring  fertility  are  mail( 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a  smj 
package  like  yeast  cake.  The  cake  contaii 
millions  of  dried  germs.  The  farmer  who  r 
ceives  the  cake  drops  it  into  a  barrel  of  clei 
water;  the  germs  are  revived  and  soon  tui 
the  water  to  a  milky  white.  Seeds  of  clove 
peas,  alfalfa,  or  other  leguminous  plants  thi 
are  soaked  in  this  milky  preparation  are  ei 
dowed  with  marvelous  strength.  Land  ( 
which,  for  instance,  the  farmer  with  constai 
toil  has  obtained  alfalfa  only  a  few  inchi 
high,  when  planted  with  these  inoculated  seed 
will  produce  alfalfa  several  feet  high  and  i 
rich  that  the  farmer  does  not  recognize  h 
crop. 

"It  has  been  long  known  that  repeated  croj 
of  wheat  and  grain  gradually  exhaust  the  nitn 
gen  in  the  soil.  Now,  as  all  plants  must  ha\ 
nitrogen,  which  in  normal  condition  they  al 
sorb  through  their  roots,  this  constant  drai 
of  nitrogen  from  the  soil  has  so  alarmed  son: 
persons  that  they  have  predicted  a  'nitroge 
famine'  to  occur  in  forty  or  fifty  years,  an 
they  have  very  graphically  portrayed  the  poi 
sibilities  of  such  a  catastrophe.  This  view  ( 
the  situation  is  greatly  exaggerated,  but-  tt 
fact  remains,  nevertheless,  that  the  main  rej 
son  of  once  fertile  lands  becoming  unproducti\ 
is  loss  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil. 

"The  diflSculty  has  been  to  get  the  nitroge 
back  into  the  ground.  Fertilizers  are  expei 
sive  and  not  satisfactory;  but  there  is  an  inej 
haustible  supply  of  free  nitrogen  in  the  air  ' 
it  can  be  captured.  The  problem  of  how- 1 
utilize  this  free  nitrogen  has  now  been  solved 

"It  was  discovered  some  time  ago  that  legt 
minous  plants — clover,  alfalfa,  peas,  etc.,- 
were  able  to  put  back  nitrogen  into  the  soi 
and  thus  fertilize  it.  This  is  the  reason  wh 
a  wheat  field  after  a  crop  of  alfalfa  will  yiel 
a  much  heavier  harvest.  The  plants  absor 
the  free  nitrogen  by  means  of  bacteria  tubei 
cles  growing  on  their  roots,  the  tubercles  varj 
ing  in  size  from  a  pinhead  in  the  case  of  th 
clover,  to  large  clusters.  Clover  and  bean 
possessing  these  tubercles  will  flourish  i 
quartz  sand  after  it  has  been  heated  to  a  re 
heat  in  order  to  drive  out  all  the  nitrogei 
while  these  plants  without  tubercles  will  no 
grow  unless  there  is  some  nitrate  in  the  soiL 

"It  was  Dr.  George  T.  Moore,  of  the  offic 
of  Pathological  and  Physiological  Investiga 
tions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  wh 
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ised  the  method  by  which  these  bacteria 
ht  be  cultivated  artificially  in  such  form 
;  their  nitrogen-fixing  power  should  be  in- 
ised  and  he  permanent  and  not  evaporate, 
process  has  been  patented  by  him,  and 
been  by  him  generously  deeded  to  the 
erican  people. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  only 
is  of  leguminous  plants  can  be  benefited  by 
nitrogen-fixing  bacteria.  Where  the  soil 
ch  and  fertile,  the  crop  is  not  appreciably 
eased  by  the  use  of  the  inoculating  bac- 
a,  but  where  the  soil  is  poor,  the  harvest 
icreased  many  times." 

The  Schoolboy's  Treasure, 
he  contents  of  schoolboys'  desks  are  sorae- 
33  surprising.  I  lately  read  an  account 
■n  by  a  master  at  a  boarding-school  of 
t  he  saw  on  one  occasion  when  he  had  to 
irintend  the  opening  and  searching  of 
e  forty  or  fifty  desks  in  connection  with  a 
josed  theft. 

When  I  came  to  the  desk  of  nearly  the 
llest  boy  in  the  room,"  says  the  master, 
small  parcel  fell  from  the  owner's  hand, 
ueer,  whity-brown  paper  parcel  it  was, 
]d  round  with  string  in  the  most  intricate 
iTolutions  and  series  of  knots.  Of  course, 
d  to  examine  that  parcel.  As  I  put  out 
hand  for  it,  the  boy  hesitated.  The  other 
)ws  exchanged  glances,  as  much  as  to  say 
;  we  had  run  the  fox  to  earth  at  last. 
n  older  and  wiser  heads  thought  the  same, 
re  stood  the  frightened,  anxious  boy,  his 
i-gray  eyes  filled  with  tears,  his  fair  face 
marred  with  terror,  and  his  soft,  wavy, 
in  hair,  which  gentle  hands  had  doubtless 
othed  many  a  day  at  home,  was  all  tangled 

'Please  don't  open  it,  sir,'  pleaded  the 
i — for  such  he  was — '  pray  do  not  open  it 
!  before  the  boys.' 

Had  I  followed  my  own  inclinations  1 
lid  have  given  back  the  parcel  unopened, 
that  could  not  be.  With  my  penknife  I 
through  the  string,  undid  the  many  wraps 
)aper,  and  disclosed  to  view  a  little  pill- 

which  might  well  have  contained  the 
iing  money.  I  opened  the  box.  Nestled 
bed  of  wool  was  a  dainty  locket,  and  wiih 
small  scrap  of  paper  on  which  was  writ- 

'  For  my  dear  Percy,  with  his  mother's 
. '  That  locket  inclosed  a  piece  of  loving 
her's  hair,  and  the  little  boy  had  been  an 
lan  only  a  few  weeks." — Selected. 


The  Last  Bitter  Word. 

writer  in  the  Advocate  and  Guardian  re- 
3  an  instance,  as  follows: — 
ne  day  the  conversation  at  dinner,  in  a 
ily  well  known  to  the  writer,  turned  upon 
iy  who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  in- 
ed  the  dislike  of  certain  members  of  the 
iehold,  because  of  some  little  peculiarities, 
fter  several  had  expressed  their  views  in 
;entle  terms,  the  married  sister  added: 
I  can't  endure  her;  and  I  believe  I  will 
return  her  call  if  she  comes  here  again.  " 
er  husband  who  had  hitherto  remained 
it,  replied: 

She  will  not  trouble  you  again,  my  dear; 
he  died  an  hour  ago.  " 
You  do  not  mean  it?     Surely  you  are  only 
ing  us  for  our  uncharitableness?  " 


"She  is  really  dead.  I  learned  it  on  my 
way  home  to  dinner.  " 

Overwhelmed  with  shame,  the  little  group 
realized  for  the  first  time  the  solemnity  of 
such  sinful  conversation.  Let  us  take  warn 
ing,  and  speak  of  those  about  us  as  we  shall 
wish  we  had  done  when 

"Death  sweeps  their  faults  with  heavy  hand, 
As  sweeps  the  sea  the  trampled  sand." 


The  only  way  of  getting  to  heaven  that  I 
know  of  is  to  walk  there, — that  is.  to  walk 
with  God.  — Charles  Cullis. 


When  you  read  this  paper  try  to  take  to 
yourself  what  belongs  to  you.  Do  not  think 
it  is  all  for  you  or  all  for  others.  You  would 
not  find  fault  with  the  merchant  because 
every  shoe  in  his  store  was  not  your  size.— 
Pentecost. 

Notes  in  General. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  says:  "I  wish  we  might 
have  some  arrangement  by  which  laymen  who  had 
something  to  say  might  say  it  to  our  congregations 
on  Sunday,  just  as  they  do  on  anniversary  occa- 
sions, to  inspire  and  teach  and  lead  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  hear  them." 

Four  or  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  will  keep  a 
professor  of  Greek  or  quaternions,  but  President 
Eliot  wisely  purposes  to  pay  instructors  in  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  under  the  Gordon  McKay 
bequest  something  like  the  salaries  they  could  earn 
in  the  employ  of  industrial  concerns. 

The  300th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John  Eliot, 
"Apostle  to  the  Indians"  and  translator  of  the 
Bible  into  their  language,  occurs  this  month,  and 
will  probably  be  commemorated  in  Massachusetts, 
where  he  rendered  faithful  service  as  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

"The  teacher  who  can  make  the  subject  matter 
of  the  school,  what  it  may  be,  material  for  real 
culture  is  the  teacher  that  is  needed.  Men  and 
women  who  can  do  this  have  come  to  their  spiritual 
heritage.  It  is  possible  to  develop  the  religious 
life  right  in  school." — Edwin  Slarbuck. 

A  petition  is  said  to  be  in  circulation  asking  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  to  rescind  the  order 
banishing  Koger  Williams  from  the  Massachusetts 
colony  in  1635.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  hope 
to  obtain,  it  is  said,  a  thousand  names  in  Massachu- 
setts alone,  and  many  more  from  all  sections  of 
the  country. 

The  -Japanese  war  department  has  given  permis- 
sion for  distribution  of  scriptures  among  the  sol- 
diers as  they  embark  for  the  seat  of  war.  A  spe- 
cial edition  of  thin  paper-covered  copies  of  separate 
gospels  is  prepared  and  given  to  the  soldiers,  and 
a  bound  copy  of  the  New  Testament  is  given  to 
each  officer. 

Lyman  Abbott  is  frank  enough  to  say:  "  We 
ministers  find  fault  with  our  choirs;  that  they  are 
ill-behaved  during  the  sermon;  the  choirs  would 
have  a  right  to  find  fault  with  us  ministers,  that 
we  are  ill-behaved  during  the  singing.  We  add  to 
the  notes  of  our  sermon,  or  look  them  over,  or  study 
the  faces  of  our  congregation,  or  do  anything  but 
join  in  the  praise  of  God." 

Dr.  Edgar  J.  Banks,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
has,  with  his  force  of  140  men,  unearthed  at  Bismya, 
near  the  Euphrates,  the  remains  of  four  temples, 
the  lowest  of  which  dates  back  not  far  from  5000 
B.  C.     Bricks  which  have  been  found  in  this  low- 


est ruin  have  inscriptions  which  show  the  temple 
to  have  been  a  part  of  the  ancient  city  of  Adab, 
now  accounted  the  oldest  in  the  world. 

On  the  cover  of  the  Lend  a  Hand  Record  for 
Seventh  Month  is  a  picture  of  the  statue  of  Christ 
which  was  unveiled  Third  Month  13th,  1904,  on  a 
pinnacle  of  the  Andes  Mountains,  14,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  on  the  very  demarcation  of  the  bound- 
ary line  between  Argentina  and  Chile.  The  statue 
is  twenty-six  feet  high,  and  stands  on  a  pedestal 
of  granite,  symbolizing  the  world.  The  inscrip- 
tion, which  is  in  Spanish,  reads:  "These  mountains 
will  crumble  to  dust  ere  Argentinians  and  Chileans 
break  the  peace  which  at  the  feet  of  Christ  the 
Redeemer  they  have  sworn  to  keep." 

Columbia  University  has  just  received  a  valuable 
addition  to  its  library — a  book  printed  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  Philadelphia  in  1744.  It  was  written 
by  James  Logan,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  bears  the  autograph  of  Thomas  Hey- 
ward,  Jr.,  one  of  the  South  Carolina  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  It  is  a  translation 
of  Cicero's  "  Cato  Major,  or  De  Senectute."  In 
the  opinion  of  Franklin  it  was  the  earliest  trans- 
lation of  a  classic  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
it  has  an  introduction  by  Franklin,  entitled  "The 
Printer  to  the  Reader." 

The  following  is  published  as  a  prophecy  given 
by  .\braham  Lincoln  in  1865:—"  I  see  in  the  near 
future  a  crisis  approaching  that  unnerves  me,  and 
causes  me  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  my  country. 
As  a  result  of  the  war,  corporations  have  been  en- 
throned, and  an  era  of  corruption  in  high  places 
will  follow,  and  the  money  power  of  the  country 
will  endeavor  to  prolong  its  right  by  working  upon 
the  prejudices  of  the  people,  until  all  wealth  is 
aggregated  in  a  few  hands  and  the  Republic  is  de- 
stroyed. I  feel  at  this  moment  more  anxious  for 
the  safety  of  the  country  than  ever  before,  even 
in  the  midst  of  war." 

Bishop  Rowe,  of  Alaska,  has  written  from  Sitka, 
Seventh  Month  19th,  telling  of  the  epidemic  of  diph- 
theria among  the  Indians  at  Fort  Yukon,  and  of 
the  heroism  of  a  Boston  woman.  Nurse  Woods,  at 
one  of  the  Alaska  missions.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  natives  had  already  been  seized  with 
diphtheria,  among  whom  twenty-five  had  died. 
Nurse  Woods,  on  receiving  the  news,  started  to 
the  rescue,  making  a  journey  of  one  hundred  miles 
by  canoe.  Her  presence  at  Fort  Yukon,  the  bishop 
writes,  has  been  spoken  of  as  that  of  an  angel. 
There  are  no  physicians  at  Fort  Yukon,  and  very 
little  in  the  way  of  food,  medicines,  etc.  The  he- 
roic conduct  of  this  Boston  woman,  reminding  one 
of  the  mission  of  Sister  Dora,  will  stir  many  a 
heart  to  nobler  impulses,  not  only  among  Nurse 
Woods's  friends  in  Massachusetts,  but  generally 
throughout  the  country. 

Sects  as  Emphasizeus.— Matthew  T.  Hughes, 
lately  speaking  on  Denominational  schools,said  that: 

"Every  religious  denomination  came  into  being 
by  emphasis,  by  laying  emphasis  on  some  special 
or  neglected  truth  of  our  Lord. 

"Luther  taught,  the  just  shall  live  by  faith. 

"  Unitarians  laid  emphasis  on  unity  of  God. 

"  Universalists  laid  emphasis  on  love  of  God. 

"  Presbyterians  laid  emphasis  on  the  Almighti- 
ness  of  God. 

"  Methodists  laid  emphasis  on  the  experimental 

!thod  in  religion. 

"Quakers  laid  emphasis  on  the  Inner  Life  and 
leading  of  Spirit. 

"  Now,  we  believe  no  one  denomination  has  all 
the  truth,  but  each  one  emphasizes  a  truth  that  all 
the  rest  must  not  forget." 

Why  should  not  the  "Quakers'  emphasis  on  the 
leading  of  the  Spirit  "  comprehend  all  the  truth  of 
the   others?"      "He  shall   lead  you   into  all  the 
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truth."     It  is  our  mutual  denials  that  separate, 
and  not  our  common  truths. 

Danish  and  Norwegian  Bible. — Our  English 
Bible  became  so  the  standard  that  the  English  lan- 
guage has  become  one  singlething  the  whole  world 
over,  on  all  continents  and  islands.  The  Bible 
made  one  language  out  of  what  was  a  variety  of 
dialects.  The  same  was  done  for  the  German  lan- 
guage by  Luther's  Version,  and  yet  a  reverse  situ- 
ation occurs  in  some  other  countries,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  Scandinavia.  Several  revised  versions  have 
been  made  during  the  last  century  in  Norway,  and 
now  the  revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament 
has  been  received  within  a  few  months  with  gen- 
eral satisfaction  by  laymen  and  clergy,  and  the 
Version  was  necessary  because  the  Danish  used  in 
Norway,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  "  Norwe- 
gian," has  developed  more  and  more  away  from 
the  mother  tongue,  both  in  lexicon  and  grammar. 
The  Dano-Norwegian  is  so  distinct  from  Danish 
proper  that  the  whole  Version  of  the  Bible  has  ac- 
quired a  mark-edly  unnational  as  well  as  archaic 
coloring  in  Norway.  The  present  great  undertak- 
ing of  the  complete  Version  of  the  Bible,  which 
began  over  half  a  century  ago,  may  now  be  re- 
garded as  marking  a  period  in  the  development  of 
the  national  and  religious  life  of  Norway,  and  also 
of  its  language.  It  seems  unfortunate,  however, 
that  the  three  countries  of  Scandinavia  cannot 
manage  to  have  and  maintain  one  and  the  same 
language. — The  Independent. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

UNiTteD  States.— A  despatch  from  Boston  of  the  21st 
says:  In  pursuance  of  his  campaign  against  imperialism, 
Dr.  Edward  Atkinson  has  just  issued  a  statement,  in  which 
he  declares  that  wasteful  expenditure  by  the  United  States 
for  war  and  warfare  during  the  past  eight  years  has  been 
$1,200,000,000.  He  quotes  from  annual  reports  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  showing  that  in  eight  years  of 
the  administrations  of  Presidents  McKinley  and  Roosevelt 
the  expenditures  for  war  and  warfare  and  over-sea  ex- 
pansion will  be  $1,625,000,000,  while  the  expenditures 
under  the  administrations  of  Arthur  and  Cleveland,  from 
1882  to  1889,  for  army  and  navy  and  for  beginning  the 
construction  of  the  new  navy  were  only  $462,000,000. 

A  descendant  of  William  Penn,  and  of  his  son,  Thomas 
Penn,  who  bears  the  title  of  Earl  of  Ranfurly,  has  lately 
been  in  this  city  inspecting  the  records  relating  to  his 
ancestor  in  the  rooms  of  the  Historical  Society  here.  At 
the  close  of  his  visit  he  is  reported  to  have  said:  "  It  is 
a  splendid  collection,  and  I  am  especially  impressed  by 
the  immense  value  and  interest  of  the  manuscript  letters 
and  books,  of  which  there  are  such  a  quantity.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  view  a  collection  as  complete  as  this,  which 
includes  almost  everything  of  value." 

According  to  recent  reports  of  an  unexpected  shortage 
of  the  wheat  crop  in  North  Dakota,  Minnesota  and  Mani- 
toba, the  wheat  market  in  Chicago  has  recently  been  much 
excited,  and  prices  have  advanced  to  $1.12  and  $1.14  per 
bushel. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  says:  Wireless  telegraphy 
is  to  be  employed  in  saving  the  forests  of  the  West. 
Plans  are  being  made  in  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  to  estab- 
lish stations  at  intervals  in  the  large  forests  throughout 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  fires  occur  in  the  dry  season 
every  year,  destroying  vast  areas  of  magnificent  timber. 
At  these  stations  expert  observers  will  be  kept  who  will 
give  warning  whenever  a  fire  breaks  out.  The  first  of 
the  stations  to  be  set  in  operation  will  be  in  the  Black 
Hills. 

In  an  official  report  to  the  Government  from  Frank  H. 
Mason,  the  American  Consul-General  at  Berlin,  he  says: 
"Germany  yields  the  first  place  in  beer  production  to  the 
United  States.  According  to  the  statistics  of  the  Ger- 
man Brewers'  Association,  their  product  in  1903  declined 
to  1,787,615.000  gallons,  or  132,085,230  gallons  less  than 
the  output  of  the  United  States." 

The  striking  butchers  in  Chicago  have  published  an  ap- 
peal to  the  public  for  aid,  in  which  they  assert  that  the 
wages  of  the  laborers  were  18  cents  an  hour,  but  the 
employment  was  so  irregular  that  their  total  weekly  earn- 
ings amounted  to  not  more  than  $7.  It  is  declared  that 
the  packers  attempted  to  lower  the  wages,  and  the  skilled 
workmen,  believing  this  would  be  followed  with  a  reduc- 
tion of  their  own  pay,  decided  to  strike  in  support  of  the 
unskilled  men.  The  attitude  of  the  packers  in  refusing 
to  confer  with  the  men  is  criticised,  and  the  resolution 


closes  with  the  statement  that  if  the  strikers  fail,  the 
community  will  suffer. 

A  committee  of  the  National  Fire  Protective  Associa- 
tion in  a  report  quotes  the  following  as  the  order  in  which 
various  kinds  of  trees  are  susceptible  to  lightning:  Oaks, 
100;  elms,  77;  pines,  33;  firs,  10;  fir  trees  in  general,  27; 
and  beeches,  2. 

A  sea-wall  has  lately  been  constructed  at  Galveston, 
Texas,  intended  to  protect  that  city  from  the  overflow  of 
water  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  three  years  ago 
caused  great  destruction.  The  wall  is  nearly  three-and- 
a-half  miles  long  and  cost  over  a  million  dollars. 

Many  visiting  foreigners  have  lately  been  in  this  eity 
from  Lijndon,  Manchester,  Milan,  Liverpool,  Vienna  and 
Rome  to  study  the  factory  conditions  and  report  to  their 
respective  governments. 

In  Venango  County,  Pa.,  oil  wells  are  now  being  drilled 
in  territory  which  formerly  produced  oil,  but  had  been 
abandoned,  with  the  result  that  one  or  more  wells  have 
begun  to  yield  oil  in  paying  quantities. 

A  despatch  from  Denver,  Colo.,  says:  Ore  yielding  ra- 
dium has  been  discovered  at  three  diff'erent  places  in  the 
Cripple  Creek  district.  At  two  places  the  ore  is  in  a 
well  defined  vein,  averaging  from  eighteen  inches  to  two 
feet  in  width.  Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  the  precious 
ore  has  been  thrown  over  the  dumps  as  worthless  by  the 
miners. 

The  lynching  of  negroes  in  Georgia  has  caused  an  exo- 
dus of  negroes  from  portions  of  the  State  and  has  threat- 
ened a  shortage  in  the  labor  supply  in  the  cotton  fields 
where  the  packing  is  soon  to  commence.  In  an  open  let- 
ter to  President  Roosevelt,  Silas  C.  Swallow,  the  Prohibi- 
tion candidate  for  the  Presidency,  attributes  much  of  the 
lawlessness  throughout  the  country  to  the  use  of  alcoholic 
drink,  and  says:  "It  has  been  pretty  clearly  demonstrated 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  unmentionable  crimes  com- 
mitted against  the  women  of  the  country  by  both  negroes 
and  whites  were  the  product  of  lust,  inflamed  by  this  bev- 
erage drug.  And  an  equal  proportion  of  the  lynching 
and  burning  of  human  beings.  North  and  South,  East  and 
West,  has  found  its  promptings  in  this  same  beverage 
drug." 

Foreign.— A  general  land  and  naval  attack  upon  Port 
Arthur,  it  is  reported,  began  on  the  15th  inst.  On  the 
16th  a  demand  was  made  for  the  surrender  of  the  foi-tress, 
which  was  refused,  upon  which  the  attack  upon  the  for- 
tress was  resumed  with  increased  violence,  and  great 
slaughter  of  the  besieging  Japanese  is  reported. 

The  Japanese  fleet  lately,  after  sinking  the  Russian 
cruiser  Rurik  in  the  Straits  of  Korea,  rescued  six  hun- 
dred of  her  crew. 

A  despatch  of  the  18th  from  St.  Petersburg  says:  Rus- 
sia will  meet  the  views  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  regarding  foodstuffs  as  contraband  of  war,  agree- 
ing that  foodstufl:s  bound  to  a  belligerent's  unblockaded 
ports  and  consigned  to  private  flrms  or  individuals,  when 
the  ships'  papers  leave  no  room  for  suspicion,  be  not  re- 
garded as  contraband. 

Extensive  forest  flres  have  occurred  in  Western  Siberia 
and  in  Hungary  in  consequence  of  the  prolonged  drought. 
In  the  latter  country  it  is  stated  that  hundreds  of  houses 
have  been  destroyed  in  various  villages  during  the  past 
few  weeks,  in  which  from  fifteen  to  twenty  persons  have 
been  burned  to  death. 

The  report  of  a  British  Commission  on  physical  dete- 
rioration states  that  for  such  deterioration  as  is  patent 
and  indisputable  the  Commission  finds  the  causes  to  be, 
first  of  all,  alcohol  and  tobacco.  One  of  the  authorities 
on  the  subject  consulted,  Dr.  Scott,  mentions  the  signifi- 
cant fact  that  of  all  the  undergrown  children  examined 
only  2  per  cent,  had  not  been  habitual  smokers.  Besides 
stunting  the  user,  tobacco  is  said  to  cause,  especially  in 
youth,  shortness  of  breath,  loss  of  vitality,  weak  heart 
and  general  inefiiciency.  The  opinion  is  an  unanimous  one 
against  the  habit  of  cigarette  smoking  among  boys. 

The  Presidents  of  the  republics  of  Salvador,  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua,  have  each  signed  a  joint  agreement  to 
maintain  peace  in  the  republics  of  Central  America. 


RECEIPTS. 


George  L.  Stnedley,  Phila.;  Nathaniel  Barton, 
N.  J.;  Geo.  Lippincott,  N.  ].;  Ellis  Smedley,  Pa.; 
Thomas  A.  Crawford,  agent,  O.,  |i2  for  Edwin 
Fogg,  David  Ellyson,  Lydia  Warrington,  Edgar 
Warrington,  Eliza  Ann  Fogg  and  Abner  Wool- 
man  ;  Wm.  L.  Bailey,  agent.  Pa.,  $io  for  George 
O.  Hibberd,  Mary  E.  Webb,  Deborah  ].  Windle, 
David  J.  Scott  and  Mary  Scott  Kay  ;  Mercy  A. 
Roberts,  Pa.,  I4  for  herself  and  Elizabeth  L. 
Roberts  ;  Josiah  W.  Leeds,  Pa.,  $6  for  himself, 
John  B.  Leeds,  N.  J.,  and   B.  Frank   Leeds,  N.  J.; 


for  W 

Ann  Treffry,  Joseph  G.  Pollard,  Anna  H.  Mo( 
George  Pollard,  Joshua  Waring,  John  Pollard, 
ward  Waring,  Henry  S.  Moore,  Wm.  H.  Tre) 
Joseph  H.  Clayton  and  Hannah  Starr;  Ben 
Palmer  and  for  T.  Chalkley  Palmer,  Pa.;  Cathai 
Jacob,  Phila.,  for  Mary  Lownes  Levis,  Pa.;  K 
Roberts,  N.  J.;  Arthur  Peacock,  Kans.,  |i;  Su 
H.  Sharpless,  Pa.;  William  E.  Mekeel,  agent, 
Y.,  $10  for  Elizabeth  Mekeel,  Edward  Wo 
Jesse  Mekeel,  Mary  E.  Wood,  and  H.  Fa 
Owen;  Margaret  Ward,  Canada  ;  Eli  Hadley,  Ii 
Reece  L.Thomas,  Pa.;  Richard  Haines,  N. 
Anna  Pancoast,  Fa.;  Abram  Stratton,  Phila.; 
F.  Saunders,  Phila.;  Pelatiah  Gove,  Vt.;  Will 
Stanton,  agent,  |i2  for  Wm.  Pickett,  Thoi 
Dewees,  Mar>'  P.  Taber,  Hannah  P.  Carter,  M 
P.  Doudna  and  Jas.  Steer;  Frank  M.  Norm: 
Phila.;  John  Tatum,  Phila.;  Elcy  M.  Chace,  R, 
Henry  B.  Leeds,  agent,  N.  J.,  $12  for  Elizabeth 
Buzby,  Benjamin  M.  Haines,  Amos  E.  Kaight 
Powell  Leeds,  Charles  A.  Lippincott  and  Edw 
R.  Maule;  Ruth  Anna  Harned,  N.  J.;  John 
Ballinger,  N.  J.,  |6  for  himself,  Charles  D.  Bal 
gerand  Edward  H.  Jones;  Clarkson  Moore,  agi 
Pa.,  Jig  for  George  R.  Chambers,  PennockCooii 
Joseph  T.  Whitson,  Anna  M.  Webster  and  V 
P.  Mercer;  Richard  H.  Reeve,  N.  J.;  Milton  M: 
la.;  Wm.  L.  Bailey,  agent,  Pa.,  $20  for  Gill 
Cope,  Jane  M.  Cope,  David  Cope,  Ruth  Ai 
Hoopes,  Ralston  R.  Hoopes,  E.  Malin  Hooij 
T.  Clarkson  Eldridge,  Phebe  J.  Walter,  Debo 
C.  Smedley  and  Edward  Savery  ;  Jacob  L.  Ev< 
N.  1. 

^^"Remittances  received  after  Third-day  noon  wiUl 
appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  follovnng  week.  | 


NOTICES.  L 

Young  woman  Friend  student  wishes  work  out  of  soij 
hours  in  Philadelphia  for  the  winter,  by  which  she 
earn  board  and  lodging. 

Address  "L," 

Office  of  The  Frie 


A  woman  Friend,  who  attended  the  late  Quarterly  M| 
ing  at  Media,  Pa.,  reports  the  loss  of  a  black  union  j 
parasol,  with  loop  handle  and  black  tassel  on  handle.  1 
formation  may  be  sent  to  The  Matron,  Barclay  Ho! 
West  Chester,  Pa.  I 


Sam 


Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  St.,  Ph 

On  and  after  Ninth  Month  1st,  1904,  the  Library 
be  open  on  week-days  from  9  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.  and  fro 
p.  M.  to  6  P.  M.  

The  Friends'  City  Home  can  accommodate  a 
young  men,  who  may  propose  to  spend  the  summer  moi 
in  the  city.     Address  Jklary  T.  Wildman, 
Street.  

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  school  ; 
opens  on  Third-day,  Ninth  Month  13th,  1904.  Newsc 
ars  should  arrive  at  the  school  before  noon,  or  as  e 
in  the  afternoon  as  possible.  Trains  leave  Broad  St 
Station,  Philadelphia,  for  Westtown,  at  7.16,  8.18,  1  j 
A.  M.;  1.32,  2.50,  3.46,  4.32  p.  M.,  and  later.  Par 
will  kindly  send  word  to  the  school  beforehand,  if  chih 
are  obliged  to  take  a  train  later  than  the  4.32  p.  M. 
Wm.  F.  WiCKBRSHAM,  Principal,  ' 
Westtown,  P; 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Wenatchee,  Washingtoni 
the  seventh  of  Fifth  Month,  1904,  Louis  P.  Hampton,! 
of  William  and  Charity  Hampton,  and  formerly  of  i! 
Co.,  Iowa,  in  the  thirty  ninth  year  of  his  age;  a  meD, 
of  Fallsington  Monthly  Meeting.  Though  surprised  ' 
informed  of  the  serious  nature  of  his  malady,  his  stal 
mind  was  found  to  be  one  of  prayer  and  praise,  appai 
in  such  expressions  as,  "  0  Lord,  bring  me  nearer 
nearer  unto  Thee."  "  0  what  marvellous  love  and  mi 
thou  hast  for  me! "  Almost  at  the  last  his  wife  h( 
him  whisper,  "Nearer  to  Thee,  nearer  to  Thee!"  1 
was  crowned  a  character  of  integrity,  honesty  and  k 
ness. 

,  at  his  late  residence,  at  Winona,  Ohio,  Ei| 

Month  11th,  1904,  Alfred  Brantingham,  in  the  1 
fourth  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  New  Garden  Mon' 
and  Particular  Meeting.  The  composure  of  his  mind.i 
patience  during  a  lingering  illness,  and  the  calmness ' 
which  be  viewed  the  approach  of  death,  impressed  t; 
about  him,  with  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  langn 
"Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  min| 
stayed  on  thee,  because  be  trusteth  in  thee." 
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inization  Complete  Only  in  the  Spirit. 

Dur  item  concerning  tiie  appointment  of 
ilders  for  a  new  monthly  meeting,  we 
far  from  consenting  to  imply  that  the 
ization  of  a  monthly  meeting  is  not  com- 
I  until  some  elders  are  appointed.  The 
to  be  conveyed  was  that  the  several  ofB- 
tations  provided  for  in  the  discipline, 
lave  a  representation. 
>  true  organization  of  a  Friends'  meeting 
made  complete  by  mechanism.  The  up- 
spartment  of  its  frame-work  may  be  with- 
registered  tenant,  and  the  organization 
complete  as  it  can  be  in  the  Truth.  The 
on  of  an  occupant  there  might  be  a  sub- 
on  from  completeness.  The  insertion  of 
3t  introduced  into  and  by  the  Spirit  would 
impairment  of  the  organization,  because 
much  foreign  matter. 


Military  Reflexion  on  Military  Life. 
I  generals  who  plead  for  the  restoration 
I  canteen  are  giving  soldiers  a  bad  name. 
are  saying  the  soldier  is  sure  to  make  a 
'  himself  unless  the  government  supplies 
1  official  drinlving  places, 
npare  this  with  the  claim  also  sounded 
1  official  quarters,  that  military  life  is 
f  the  best  schools  of  manly  virtues.    Now 

shall  we  believe?  Whether  the  military 
neement  that  self-control,  which  is  the 
of  all  virtues,  grows  weak  in  military  life 
i  temptations  to  vice;  or  the  other  an- 
ement  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  military 
)  promote  virtue?     By  this  they  seem  to 

but  one  virtue, — obedience  to  orders, 
?  no  questions  for  conscience's  sake,  and 
^less  of  consequences  to  one's  self.  This 
ii  expense  of  other  virtues  generally. 
1  advocates  of  the  canteen  are  saying 
loldiers  cannot  be  expected  to  keep  sober, 
I  the  government,  instead  of  private  en- 


terprise, provides  drinking  places  for  them: 
that  their  virtue  has  not  generally  the  power 
of  resistance  that  is  expected  in  unmilitary 
people.     These  generals  ought  to  know. 

Foi  it  is  a  soldier's  business  to  surrender  to 
his  commander  in  warfare  all  his  private 
scruples  of  right  and  wrong,  and  have  no  con- 
science of  his  own  when  commanders  order 
things  to  be  done  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
taught  were  immoral  and  criminal.  Now  a 
system  which  makes  sin  necessary  must  be  in 
itself  sinful,  and  cannot  breed  the  root  of  vir- 
tue. The  reign  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  law 
of  conduct  is  not  there  wanted.  The  pre-emi- 
nence ot  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  in  warfare  an 
inconvenience  and  impracticable.  Where  the 
foundation  of  moral  virtue  is  thus  destroyed, 
or  kept  secondary  to  military  convenience, 
what  shall  the  righteous  do?  How  shall  they 
remain  righteous  in  the  control  of  their  lusts? 

And  where  now  a  church-general  doxologizes 
a  saloon  into  the  semblance  of  an  ecclesiasti- 
cally endorsed  canteen  for  the  people,  so  as 
to  make  the  imbiding  of  intoxicants  seem  re- 
spectable through  a  "religious  and  guarded 
education"  for  future  inebriates,  we  are  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  futility  of  the  min- 
istration of  "means  of  grace"  for  forty  years, 
to  minister  grace  itself;  and  also  of  the  blind- 
ing effect  of  cares  of  church  or  state  on  the 
discernment  of  the  pure  witness  for  truth  in  a 
ruler's  own  heart. 


The  Energetic  Passivity. 

Passivity  to  God  means  activity  to  Him. 
This  passiveness  or  subjection  to  His  will  and 
Spirit  may  often  be  a  most  strenuous  exertion. 
It  is  a  submission  to  be  moved  and  affected  in 
every  part  as  his  power  moves  and  affects  us. 

The  passiveness  of  all  the  parts  of  an  en- 
gine to  the  movings  of  the  power  upon  them 
is  what  puts  mighty  ships  across  the  Atlantic. 
We  commit  our  lives  to  locomotive  engines 
only  in  a  trust  that  they  are  wholly  passive. 
Christ  wants  to  pass  "from  sea  to  sea  and  from 
the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth"  in  and  by 
human  engines  that  are  passive  to  his  inwork- 
ing  and  living  power.  Standing  or  going, 
laboring  or  waiting,  any  human  constitution 
is  his  missionary  only  on  terms  of  passivity, 
—and  truly  energetic  terras  they  are, — the 
surrender  of  our  wills  to  do  or  suffer  in  our  lot 
according  to  his  manifested  will. 


This  is  not  moping.  This  passivity  of  sons  and 
daughters  of  God  is  not  lethargy.  It  is  not 
sluggishness.  As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  "they  are  sons  of  God."  The  true 
Christian  passiveness  is  simply  obedience, 
whether  in  waiting  for  orders  or  in  fulfilling 
them. 

There  may  be  a  waiting  which  is  rebellion. 
It  feels  more  comfortable  to  wait  than  to  work. 
There  may  be  an  unpassive,  that  is,  an  im- 
patient activity,  self-made  and  self-sprung. 
It  seeks  good  ends  on  the  impulse  of  "never- 
theless-let-me-run."  This  also  is  a  rebellion. 
It  gratifies  self  better  to  run  to  one's  own 
ways  and  times,  than  to  be  .submissive  to  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit.  The  end  though  just 
does  not  justify  the  unbidden  process.  Obedi- 
ence, and  to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
is  better  than  all  assumed  sacrifice. 

Passivity  for  its  own  sake  is,  of  course,  lazi- 
ness. Even  to  bask  in  the  light  of  the  Lord 
is  not,  for  any  long  indulgence,  what  the  light 
is  for.  Its  purpose  soon  is  sounded.  "Arise 
and  shine!  for  thy  light  is  come."  "They 
that  sleep,  sleep  in  the  night."  The  light  is 
to  tvalk  in.  "If  ye  walk  in  the  light  as  He  is 
in  the  light,  ye  have  fellowship  and  cleansing. ' ' 
But  passivity  to  God  is  conformity  to  the  work 
of  his  hand,  as  clay  to  the  potter's;  it  is  com- 
pliance with  the  operation  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
it  is  the  yielding  of  the  service  of  our  active 
powers  and  talents  to  the  touch  of  his  word. 
Thus  shall  we  do  those  "greater  works,"  be- 
cause He  went  to  the  Father  and  gives  gifts 
unto  men. 

Reading  War  News. 

The  following  concern  expressed  by  R.  Bar- 
clay Spicer  in  the  columns  of  the  Intelligencer, 
is  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  our  read- 
ers: 

One  cannot  help  wonderina  how  many  Friends 
and  others  who  class  themselves  on  one  ground 
or  another  among  those  who  are  for  peace,  are 
making  of  themselves  lukewarm  peace  advo- 
cates biy  industriously  reading  the  war  chroni- 
cles with  which  the  papers  are  now  filled;  how 
many  are  making  of  themselves  out-and-out 
war  advocates. 

Is  there  any  good  reason  why  we  should  read 
these  newspaper  accounts?  Is  there  any  rea- 
son why  we  should  keep  posted  as  to  every 
move  in  this  great  world  struggle?  or  even 
that  we  should  keep  the  run  of  the  principal 
gains  and  losses  on  the  one  side  and  the  other? 

One  reason  we  read  them  is  that  they  are 
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interesting.  Every  one  of  us  is  more  or  less 
interested  in  a  fight,  especially  if  the  ngly  fea- 
tures of  it  are  not  brought  into  too  great 
prominence.  We  are  all  descended  from  war- 
riors, and  war  is  in  our  blood.  It  shows  most 
in  childhood;  but  it  is  liable  to  crop  out  also 
later  in  life.  That  we  feel  an  intense  interest 
in  the  newspaper  accounts  of  battles  and 
marching  and  the  blowing  up  of  vessels  and 
all  sorts  of  excitement  in  the  East  means  no 
more  than  that  these  things  filled  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  lives  of  the  ancestors  whose 
blood  is  in  our  veins.  It  does  not  mean  that 
they  are  a  legitimate  part  of  the  civilized  life 
of  to-day.  The  thing  for  us  is  not  to  feed 
this  war  interest  that  is  in  us,  but  to  let  it  lie 
dormant  as  far  as  possible,  that  it  may  finally 
disappear  entirely. 

The  affair  in  the  East  is  a  great  world  strug- 
gle. Questions  of  the  greatest  importance  are 
at  stake  there.  It  is  of  great  moment  to  us 
how  they  are  decided.  But  this  barbaric  dis- 
play that  is  going  on  has  no  more  to  do  with 
deciding  them  than  have  the  dog  fights  and 
drunken  brawls  in  the  street  to  do  with  an  up- 
to-date  citizen's  interest  in  civic  reform. 
When  these  two  peoples  have  killed  a  goodly 
number  of  one  another,  have  destroyed  a 
gigantic  amount  of  property,  and  inestimable 
harm  has  been  done,  and  when  it  has  been  de- 
cided which  is  the  mightier;  then  the  economic 
and  political  questions  will  come  in  for  settle- 
ment. Had  the  Russians  and  Japanese  gotten 
the  war  out  of  their  blood,  they  would  have 
proceeded  at  once  to  an  enlightened  consider- 
ation of  the  question  at  issue  without  the  pre- 
liminary but  irrelevant  brute  force  struggle. 
Fortunately  for  us,  we  are  not  mixed  up  in 
this  barbaric  tangle,  and  we  do  not  have  to 
stir  up  our  out-of-date  fighting  propensities  by 
keeping  up  with  the  newspaper  accounts  of 
the  details  of  it.  This  is  going  to  mean  a  tre- 
mendous setback  in  the  growth  toward  peace- 
ableness  for  the  parties  directly  concerned: 
just  as  recent  wars  have  meant  a  temporary 
setback  among  peace  people  in  England  and 
America.  It  is  for  us  to  take  advantage  of 
our  present  opportunity  to  grow  in  peaceable- 
ness,  and  we  ought  not  to  let  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars  in  other  parts  of  the  world  interfere 
with  our  improving  the  opportunity. 

R.  Barclay  Spicer. 


strictly  select,  that  none  but  members  and  the 
children  of  members  were  admitted;  yet  this 
principal  set  at  naught  our  testimony  to  plain- 
ness every  day.  He  had  a  plain  coat  which 
he  wore  in  school,  but  w'hen  school  was  out 
the  plain  coat  was  hung  up  on  a  hat  pin,  and 
a  fashionable  coat  worn  back  and  forth  to 
school  and  to  his  home.  He  was  a  bright, 
young  man,  highly  educated  and  well  calcula- 
ted to  teach;  but  that  made  his  influence  and 
example  upon  the  scholars  so  much  the  more 
injurious  in  regard  to  our  testimonies.  It  has 
often  seemed  to  me  that  inconsistent  and  un- 
converted members  may  often  have  a  more  in- 
jurious effect  than  some  others  who  make  no 
profession  with  us.  Children  and  young  people 
are  very  close  observers  and  where  they  see 
inconsistencies  in  those  placed  over  them, 
there  is  great  danger  of  their  copying  the  evil 
and  being  gradually  little  by  little  led  away 
from  that  which  the  Truth  would  lead  them 
into.  I  have  written  the  above  after  a  good 
deal  of  serious  thoughtfulness,  and  from  a  re- 
ligious concern  for  the  present  and  everlast- 
ing welfare  of  the  beloved  children. 

Isaac  Morgan. 


The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 


I  was  deeply  interested  in  the  article  pub- 
lished in  The  Friend,  Seventh  Month  30th, 
on  "Teachers  convinced  of  our  Principles,"  by 
Samuel  Emien,  especially  the  two  parts.  First, 
where  he  says:  "I  would  add  Friends  from 
Conviction  entering  upon  and  pursuing  their 
calling  with  hearts  loving  the  Truth  and  loving 
children."  Second,  "There  seems  to  be  spec- 
ial need  just  now,  for  asking  the  Lord  that 
He  would  send  into  this  teaching  field  labors 
of  His  own  choosing,"  etc. 

The  older  I  grow  and  the  more  1  look  back- 
ward on  the  past  and  forward  to  the  future  of 
our  beloved  Society,  the  more  deeply  and 
earnestly  do  I  feel  concerned  for  the  best  wel- 
fare of  the  children  and  young  people.  The 
influence  of  teachers  is  great,  therefore  like 
our  beloved  friend,  I  would  gladly,  if  I  could, 
impress  upon  committees  the  great  importance 
of  this  subject.  I  once  knew  a  teacher  appoint- 
ed principal  in  a  Friends'  School  which  was  so 


(routiuued  from  page  50.) 

The  concern  that  influenced  Friends  to  de- 
vote a  portion  of  their  time  to  living  near  and 
instructing  these  Indians  in  the  habits  of  civil- 
ized life  was  deeply  felt  by  many  of  those  who 
relinquished  the  comforts  and  endearments  of 
home,  to  thus  isolate  themselves  in  a  com- 
parative wilderness;  and  it  could  only  have 
been  a  sense  of  Divine  approval  which  recon- 
ciled them  to  the  separation  from  their  families 
and  friends,  and  supported  them  in  the  re- 
sponsible positions,  and  often  trying  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  placed.  Those 
who  were  thus  laboring,  received  the  cordial 
sympathy  of  their  friends  at  home,  which  is 
thus  tenderly  expressed  in  one  of  the  letters 
addressed  toBenjamin  Cope  and  others  in  1809. 
The  wife  of  Benjamin  Cope  had  died  at  Tunes- 
sassa  Eighth  Month  10th,  1807. 

"Our  minds  are  often  drawn  into  tender 
sympathy  with  you,  our  absent  friends,  and 
desires  are  frequently  experienced  for  your 
encouragement,  patience  and  perseverance,  in 
the  benevolent  work  assigned  you ;  not  doubt- 
ing but  that  your  reward  will  be  sure,  agree- 
ably to  the  scripture  testim.ony — let  us  not  be 
weary  in  well  doing,  for  in  due  season  we  shall 
reap  if  we  faint  not." 

The  great  trial  Benjamin  Cope  met  with  in 
the  death  of  his  wife  elicited  the  warm  sym- 
pathy of  some  of  the  natives.  In  a  letter 
written  by  Benjamin  Cope  to  his  father,  dated 
Ninth  Month  11th,  1807,  he  says:  "Thisafter- 
noon  there  came  to  our  house  a  number  of  the 
principal  chief  men  residing  on  this  river,  and 
three  of  the  Wyandots,  and  after  they  had  sat 
awhile,  Canadea  said:  they  were  thankful  to 
the  Great  Sjiirit  that  we  were  all  well  at  this 
time,  and  that  they  had  come  to  sympathize 
with  us  in  the  great  loss  our  family  had  met 
with  by  the  death  of  my  wife;  and  wished  us 
to  make  our  minds  strong;  seeing  it  was  the 
will  of  the  Great  Spirit  it  should  be  so,  and 
was  what  must  happen  to  us  all;  and  they  had 


come  to  wipe  away  our  tears,  that  we  might : 
sorrow  anymore;  with  much  more  to  thesa 
import.  Several  of  the  Indians  have  exprea 
a  very  great  sympathy  for  me  under  my  pi 
ent  trial.  One  old  man  came  to  the  mill  wl 
I  was  grinding  his  grist,  he  came  to-  me  i 
asked  me  how  many  days  it  was  since  my  v 
died;  I  told  him  it  was  eight;  he  said  it  i 
very  hard  but  he  believed  she  was  gone  to 
(jood  Spirit,  then  taking  me  by  the  hand  ; 
pressing  it  hard,  said  try  to  do  thy  very  b( 
and  when  thee  dies  thee  will  go  to  the  G 
Spirit  to  her;  with  much  more  which  I  cc 
not  understand  for  want  of  being  more  perl 
in  the  language;  the  great  animation,  v 
which  he  spoke  and  the  concern  that  I  beli 
he  felt  for  me,  touched  my  feelings  \ 
much." 

The  following  circumstance  related  by  i 
jamin  Cope  illustrates  the  blood-thirsty  sj 
which  actuated  some  of  the  natives  am 
whom  he  lived  at  this  time.  An  Indian 
had  been  engaged  in  what  is  known  as  the 
French  war  of  1755-1759,  had  been  shol 
such  a  way  that  the  bullet  had  passed  thro 
both  his  arms.  He  recovered  from  his  wou 
but  in  advancing  years  his  arms  became 
and  his  use  of  them  somewhat  impaired. 
fleeting  upon  thi-^'.  fact,  he  came  to  the  • 
elusion  that  he  should  have  revenge  for 
loss  of  physical  power  resulting  from  this 
jury,  and  be  determined  to  seek  it.  Arr 
himself  he  started  on  a  journey,  and  as 
supposed  by  the  account  he  gave  on  his  re 
of  the  size  and  number  of  large  streams 
crossed,  he  went  as  far  south  as  the  Stat 
Virginia.  Here  he  saw  a  woman  and  t 
children  at  work  in  a  field.  He  kilfed  t 
in  cold  blood  and  returned  home.  No  ( 
punction?  appeared  to  have  troubled  hir 
the  retrospect  of  his  bloody  deed. 

An  incident  which  occurred  during  the 
dence  of  Benjamin  Cope  among  these  Inc 
illustrates  the  care  which  was  necessar 
dealing  with  them. 

Many  applications  had  been  made  from 
to  time  by  individuals  for  the  loan  of  tooh 
other  articles  which  the  Friends  at  Tunes 
kept  for  their  own  use,  and  the  Comm 
finally  concluded  it  would  be  proper  to  dis 
tinue  the  practice  of  loaning  such  thing 
the  Indians,  many  of  whom  were  able  at 
time  to  provide  some  of  them  for  themse 
On  one  occasion  an  Indian  visitor  de 
Benjamin  Cope  to  loan  him  an  axe.  Hii 
quest  was  declined.  Shortly  afterward 
same  Indian  met  another  Friend  and  ap 
to  him,  stating  that  he  wanted  it  only  a  i 
time.  The  Friend  declined  also,  but  tb 
dian  renewed  his  request  with  such  import- 
that  the  Friend  yielded,  when  to  his  ch; 
the  Indian  replied  he  did  not  want  the 
and  the  Friend  discovered  that  he  had 
mei-ely  the  subject  of  an  experiment  in  > 
to  ascertain  whether  he  really  meant  wh;  i 
said. 

In  1810,  four  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations 
of  whom  was  Red  Jacket,  were  in  Pnilade 
on  their  way  home  from  Washington,  an(  I 
an  interview  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  S(D 
.Month  with  several  Friends,  in  the  cour 
which  a  request  they  had  made  was  al  i 
to,  that  two  of  their  young  men  should  b(Ji 
vided  with  suitable  homes  in  theneighbo'c 
of  Philadelphia  and  instructed  in  sonKi 
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lie  art,  by  the  knowledge  of  which  their 
3n  would  be  likely  to  derive  some  benefit. 
>piy  Friends  agreed  to  endeavor  to  procure 
ible  places  for  two  young  men,  as  pro- 
d,  upon  which  Red  Jacket  acknowledged 
dndness  of  Friends  and  among  other  things 
tioned  his  desire  that  one  of  the  young 
,a  nephew  of  his,  should  be  taught  the  art 
■'  speaking  on  paper  or  making  paper 
k." 

3d  Jacket  further  said  he  "well  remem- 
d  being  in  this  city  several  years  ago,  at 
ae  when  there  were  deputations  from  six- 
nations  of  Indians  here,  and  that  they 
!  informed  by  Government  that  their  man- 
3f  life  had  reduced  them  to  great  poverty 
insignificance,  and  that  unless  they  alter- 
lieir  mode  of  living  and  adopted  that  of 
white  people,  particularly  in  tilling  the 
md,  they  would  in  time  dwindle  to  noth- 
and  strongly  advised  them  to  make  the 
•ation.  That  the  Indians  communicated 
advice  to  a  very  large  council  of  Friends, 
asked  their  opinion  respecting  it;  that 
nds  informed  them  they  approved  of  the 
ce,  and  told  ihem  that  although  their 
ns  were  small,  they  would  be  willing  to 
lurage  them  to  make  the  trial  by  affording 
1  some  small  a.ssistance  therein.  Since 
time,  said  he,  several  of  the  black-coated 
)le  have  come  amongst  us,  and  offered 
r  services  to  preach  to  us,  but  on  consider- 
the  subject  we  were  not  able  to  discover 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  that  mode  of 
ruction,  but  in  preference  we  highly  ap- 
'e  of  the  measures  adopted  by  you  in  the 
af  cultivating  the  land,  etc.,  in  which  I  am 
jy  to  inform  you,  many  of  our  people  have 
e  a  considerable  improvement,  both  in 
ivating  the  land  and  some  of  the  mechanical 
.  I  am  unable  to  express  the  thankful- 
I  feel  for  the  many  acts  of  kindness  your 
ety  have  shown  to  us,  particularly  when 
,  old  gentleman  (pointing  to  John  Elliott) 
many  others  now  no  more,  attended  at  our 
ties,  I  am  happy  in  observing  your  disposi- 
to  pursue  the  same  track  of  conduct  your 
lers  observed  toward  Indians,  now  they  are 
oved  to  the  world  of  spirits." 

(To  be  continued.) 


r  is  said  that  at  one  time  Daniel  Webster 
visited  by  a  fellow-senator  where  he  was 
iding  his  vacation  in  New  Hampshire, 
friend  said  to  him  one  day,  "Mr.  Web- 
•,  I  am  surprised  that  you  go  twice  a  Sun- 
to  hear  a  plain  country  preacher,  when 
pay  little  attention  to  far  abler  sermons 
Washington."  Webster  replied,  "In 
shington  they  preach  to  Daniel  Webster, 
statesman;  but  this  man  has  been  telling 
liel  Webster,  the  sinner,  of  Jesus  of  Naz- 
th,  and  it  has  been  helping  him." 

'True  to  name."  The  florist  thus  cata- 
les  certain  varieties  of  seeds  that  can  be 
3ted  to  produce  the  color  and  form  speci- 
.  Such  seeds  are  always  at  a  premium. 
how  many  Christians  can  it  be  said,  to-day, 
t  they  are  "true  to  name,"  producing  the 
s,  the  joy,  the  peace,  the  long-suft'ering, 
gentleness,  the  goodness,  the  faith,  the 
ekness,  the  self-control  of  the  Bible  cata- 
ue?  Such  Christians  are  needed.  Are  we 
ong  them? 


Gambling  on  Ocean  Steamers. 

In  an  issue  of  the  Public  Ledger  last  month 
there  appeared  an  editorial  upon  the  above 
subject,  of  which  the  following  are  the  opening 
and  the  closing  paragraphs:  "The  repeated 
scandals  growing  out  of  gambling  on  ship- 
board are  a  disgrace  to  the  transatlantic 
steamship  lines.  The  smoking  room  of  an 
ocean  liner  ought  not  to  be,  as  it  very  com- 
monly is,  a  public  gambling  house,  a  place 
where  known  criminals  and  'crooks'  are  al- 
lowed to  ply  their  infamous  trade  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  steamship  authorities,  who 
thus  become  responsible  partners  in  crime." 

"It  is  quite  time  that  the  powerful  senti- 
ment, which  has  suppressed  public  gambling 
ashore  should  insist  that  it  be  put  equally  un- 
der the  ban  at  sea.  It  has  no  place  on  any 
passenger  steamship  that  invites  the  patron- 
age of  decent  people,  and  its  suppression  is 
entirely  within  the  power  of  the  steamship 
companies  and  their  officers.  Above  all,  the 
undisguised  tolerance  of  professional  gamblers 
and  sharpers  who  prey  upon  inexperienced 
tourists,  is  nothing  short  of  criminal,  and  those 
who  could  put  a  stop  to  it  and  do  not  should 
themselves  suffer  public  condemnation." 

Two  years  ago  the  writer  of  this  addressed 
the  general  managers  of  several  of  the  princi- 
pal steamship  companies,  desiring  to  know  what 
measures  they  adopted  to  discourage  the  gam- 
bling evil  on  their  respective  lines.  One  re- 
ply was:  "The  rules  of  this  company  do  pro- 
hibit the  practice  of  gambling  on  the  steam- 
ers, but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  enforce 
the  rule,  and  this  we  may  say  is  the  experi- 
ence of  all  the  transatlantic  steamship  com- 
panies. If  the  playing  of  cards  for  money  is 
prohibited  in  the  smoking  room,  the  passen- 
gers simply  adjoin  to  their  state  -rooms.  W  hen- 
ever  the  ofiicials  on  the  steamers  have  reason 
to  believe  that  there  are  any  professional  gam- 
blers on  board,  the  following  notice  is  posted 
in  the  smoking  room:  'The  attention  of  the 
managers  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain individuals,  believed  to  be  professiona' 
gamblers,  have  recently  been  traveling  to  and 
fro  in  the  Atlantic  steamships,  and  it  is  deemed 
right,  in  the  interest  of  the  passengers  to 
bring  it  to  their  notice  If  the  passengers 
choose  to  play  for  money  with  strangers,  they 
assume  all  the  risks  of  meeting  sharpers.'  " 

A  second  response  —  it  came  from  the 
"American  Line"  which  so  many  residents  of 
Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity  have  patronized 
— was:  "I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  the  notice 
which  we  have  posted  in  our  smoking-rooms 
on  the  subject  of  gambling.  ('Passengers  are 
requested  to  refrain  from  gamblinsr,  and  fron 
objectionable  language,  and  from  any  practice 
that  may  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  those 
for  whose  use  this  room  is  provided.')  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  our  employes  on  shipboard  have 
instructions  to  watch  and  stop  anything  in  the 
nature  of  professional  gambling.  Further 
than  this  it  is  impossible  to  go.  My  own  ex- 
perience is  that  gambling  on  ocean  steamships 
is  much  less  frequent  and  for  less  amount  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past." 

Unhappily  for  the  worth  of  the  foregoing 
conclusion,  however,  it  was  publicly  stated  at 
very  nearly  the  time  it  was  written  that  "the 
Atlantic  liners  are  hotbeds  of  gambling,"  an 
instance  in  point  being  given  concerning  part 


of  a  saloon  company  who  "played  'bridge'  for 
six  days  for  seven  or  eight  hours,  as  the 
weather  permitted.  They  rarely  went  outside 
of  the  saloon,  and  the  moment  the  tables  were 
cleared  after  a  meal  they  sat  down  until  they 
had  to  make  way  for  the  next  repast." 

Whether  it  be  common  "poker"  or  "crap" 
in  the  smoking  room,  or  " In-idge  w-hist, "  "pro- 
gressive euchre,"  or  pools  on  the  ship's  run, 
in  the  saloon,  the  gambling  feature  is  all  the 
same,  and  all  are  alike  morally  dangerous. 
The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Public 
Ledger,  referring  the  other  day  to  the  some- 
what belated  arrival  of  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  great  liners,  alluded  to  the  fact  that  "in- 
terest in  the  progress  of  the  liner  was  unus- 
ually great  and  the  pools  on  the  run  were  very 
large.  On  one  day  five  hundred  dollars  was  in 
the  pool."  I  know  not  whether  it  was  in  the 
smoking-room  or  the  saloon,  that  an  emigrant, 
going  back  to  Europe  after  a  few  years  with 
several  hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket,  where- 
with to  bring  his  wife  and  children  to  the^ 
home  he  had  made  for  them  here,  ventured  all  * 
his  bard  earnings  at  the  card  table,  and,  los- 
ing them  all,  threw  himself  into  the  sea. 

The  Episcopal  bishop  of  Manchester  last 
year,  referring  to  his  experience  in  Australia, 
as  well  as  in  England,  said:  "One  great  evil 
was  increasing  rapidly— the  horrible  curse  of 
gambling;  and  the  increase  appeared  to_  be 
especially  among  women— a  most  terrible 
symptom."  A  lady  in  the  Midlands,  who  had 
a  very  large  sabbath-school  class  in  the  hat- 
making  district,  after  a  time  discovered  that 
the  one  subject  of  interest  among  the  giris 
themselves  was  horse-racing.  In  individual 
talks  she  found  that  every  young  woman  in 
her  class  above  twenty  years  of  age,  and  most 
of  those  below  it,  betted  continually. 

Les'-  we  felicitate  ourselves  with  the  thought 
that  we  are  no  such  betters  and  gamblers  as 
are  the  people  of  Britain,  let  us  look  very 
briefly  at  the  facts.  In  Waltham,  Massachu- 
setts, some  time  ago.  the  scandal  of  the  public 
whist  parties  became  so  great,  that  the  Wom- 
an's Christian  Temperance  Union  impleaded 
the  Mayor  to  use  his  authority  to  protect  their 
homes  from  the  scourge.  That  ofiicial,  having 
declared  that  the  offense  of  the  boy  who  bets 
ten  cents  in  a  pool  room,  and  is  arrested  for 
gambling,  is  no  greater  than  that  of  the  whist 
dealer  of  "society,"  said  that  "the  thing  must 
stop."  Similarly,  in  Memphis,  only  last  month, 
pursuant  to  the  stirring  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  upon  this  very  evil, 
the  Mayor  was  moved  to  make  the  following 
sober  statement  and  appeal  to  the  women  of 
that  Southern  city: 

"It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  police 
that  most  defalcations  are  not  the  result  of 
gambling  in  regular  gaming  places,  but  of  the 
'gentlemen  games.'  These  gentlemen  can  help 
the  authorities  by  refraining  from  this  habit, 
and  thus  set  an  example  to  the  ignorant,  who 
play  for  nickels  and  dimes,  where  the  gentle- 
men play  for  dollars. 

"The  ladies,  too,  can  help.  Let  them  de- 
sist from  offering  valuable  prizes  on  games  of 
chance. 

"The  gambler  often  says  to  the  police  that 
it  is  hollow  mockery  to  arrest  him  for  risking 
a  nickel,  while  'society'  is  permitted  to  play 
for  cut-glass  and  other  articles  worth  many 
dollars.     These  ladies  have  it  in  their  power 
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to  make  or  mar  the  life  of  the  male  child  of 
the  family." 

The  subject  I  leave  in  quoting,  with  feelings 
of  exceeding  sorrow,  the  following  item  of 
news  from  my  daily  paper  of  to-day,  concern- 
ing a  orize  party  at  a  near-by  summer  resort 
—  the  long  list  of  the  women  participants  be- 
ing given:  "Another  large  progressive  euchre 

party  was  given  this  morning  by  guests  at 

,  handsome  prizes  being  awarded  from  the 

proceeds."  Was  Chrysostom  wrong  when  he 
said — "Not  God,  but  the  devil.found  outplay" 
^the  play  of  chancing  for  prizes.  Is  the 
Christian  religion  we  profess  rightly  recog- 
nized and  honored  in  any  house,  public  or  pri- 
vate, where  playing  for  prizes  is  permitted? 
JosiAH  W.  Leeds. 

ROCOUNCY,  Eighth  Month  12th,  1904. 


Putting  Heart  In  It. 

The  customer  was  a  prudent  matron  from 
the  country,  careful  in  her  shopping. 

"It's  a  pretty  piece  of  goods,  "  she  said, 
"and  just  the  color  I  want;  but  I  am  afraid 
it  will  not  wash." 

One  of  the  shopgirls  behind  the  counter 
bowed  indifferently  and  turned  away.  The 
other  said,  eagerly,  "Are  you  going  to  an- 
other part  of  the  store?  For  it  is  my  lunch 
hour,  and  I  will  take  a  sample  to  the  basement 
and  wash  and  dry  it  for  you  before  you  come 
back." 

The  color  of  the  fabric  proved  to  be  fast, 
and  the  customer  bought  it  and  asked  the 
name  of  the  obliging  shopgirl.  A  year  after- 
ward she  was  again  in  the  same  store,  and  on 
inquiry  learned  that  the  girl  was  at  the  head 
of  the  department. 

"She  put  as  much  life  into  her  work  as  ten 
other  women,"  said  the  manager. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  business  men  of 
New  York  said  once,  "I  have  always  kept  a 
close  watch  on  my  employees,  and  availed  my- 
self of  any  hint  which  would  show  me  which 
of  them  possessed  the  qualities  requisite  for 
success  for  themselves  and  usefulness  to  me. 

"One  day,  when  I  was  passing  the  window 
of  the  counting  room,  I  observed  that  the  mo- 
ment the  clock  struck  six  all  of  the  clerks, 
with  but  one  exception,  laid  down  their  pens, 
though  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and  took 
up  their  hats.  One  man  alone  continued  writ- 
ing.    The  others  soon  passed  out  of  the  door. 

"'Pettit, '  said  one,  'has  waited  to  finish 
his  paper,  as  usual.' 

"  '  Yes.  I  called  to  him  to  come  on,  but  he 
said  that  if  this  was  his  own  business  he  would 
finish  the  paper  before  he  stopped  work. ' 

"'The  more  fool  he!  I  would  not  work 
for  a  company  as  for  myself." 

"The  men  caught  sight  of  me  and  stopped 
talking,  but  after  that  I  kept  my  eye  on  Pet- 
tit,  who  worked  after  hours  on  my  business 
'because  he  would  have  done  it  on  his  own,' 
and  he  is  now  my  junior  partner." — Youth's 
Companion. 

Few  mercies  call  for  more  thankfulness 
than  a  friend  safe  in  Heaven.  It  is  not  every- 
one that  overcometh. — /.  Hamilton. 


Are  there  no  bitters  for  the  Christian? 
Doubtless  there  are,  but  these  spring  not  from 
religion  but  self. 


For  "The  Friend" 

Faithfulness  in  Early  Rudiments  the  Basis  of 
the  Larger  Spiritual  Life. 

BY   MORTON   P.  COGGESHALL.* 

"And  he  said  unto  him,  if  they  hear  not 
Moses  and  the  prophets  neither  will  they  be 
persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead." 
Luke  xvi-31. 

There  are  fundamental  truths  under  the 
power  of  which  the  world  has  always  moved 
and  lived  and  had  its  being.  Their  iniluence 
upon  the  destiny  of  man  has  been  and  is  as 
irresistible  as  the  flood  that  pours  over  the 
edge  of  Niagara.  Man  having  for  so  many 
ages  been  subjected  to  the  moulding  processes 
of  these  truths  is  almost  unconscious  of  the 
tone  given  thereby  to  nis  thoughts,  fears,  and 
hopes.  Even  when  tempted  to  deny  them  he 
cannot  but  recognize  their  firm  hold  on  the 
moral  nature  and  the  conviction  irritates  him 
to  a  more  open  rejection  of  the  fact.  In  these 
words  of  Father  Abraham  will  be  found  one  of 
these  great  truths.  It  has  always  dominated 
the  human  judgment  and  no  appeal  from  its  de- 
cisions has  ever  been  attempted  without  fail- 
ure. So  profound  and  solemn  is  the  truth 
embodied  in  these  words  that  it  would  not  be 
strange  if  one  questioned  the  wisdom  of  a  lay- 
man's attempting  its  analysis.  Yet  I  believe 
it  is  good  for  us  at  times  to  ponder  and  en- 
deavor to  work  out  some  great  question  even 
though  the  answer  to  it  be  fraught  with  mo- 
mentous consequences.  We  discover  here  a 
law  as  permanent  and  far  reaching  in  its  effects 
as  the  law  of  gravitation.  It  touches  every 
phase  of  life.  It  influences  the  character  of 
the  child  as  it  does  that  of  the  old  man.  No 
condition  is  exempt  from  its  power.  Rich  and 
poor,  learned  and  ignorant,  the  weak-minded 
and  those  of  vigorous  intellect  are  all  subject 
to  its  control.  It  is  the  law  that  affects  par- 
ticularly the  development  of  the  conscience. 
It  deals  with  the  vision  of  the  soul,  the  purity 
of  the  heart,  the  firmness  of  the  will,  the 
clearness  of  the  intellect. 

The  desire  for  self  indulgence  wages  a  con- 
tinual and  malignant  warfare  against  its  au- 
thority but  can  in  no  wise  escape  its  penalties. 
It  is  the  law  of  growth  in  g'  odness  through 
obedience  to  God's  revealed  will.  It  never 
permits  the  obliteration  of  the  past  history  of 
a  man's  life.  His  spiritual  tendencies  depend 
very  largely  upon  the  record  of  his  thoughts 
and  purposes  in  days  that  are  gone. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  sudden  fall 
from  holiness  to  gross  sin,  it  is  always  a  grad- 
ual process.  Only  a  step  at  a  time  is  permitted 
for  progress  in  virtue  or  vice.  In  the  tenth 
verse  of  this  chapter  we  will  find  the  same 
truth,  "He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is 
least,  is  faithful  also  in  much,  and  he  that  is 
unjust  in  the  least  is  unjust  also  in  much." 

The  solemn  lesson  that  these  words  would 
teach  is  that  of  our  responsibility  for  the  use 
of  opportunities  given  us.  The  degree  of 
faithfulness  to  known  duties  is  the  measure 
of  capacity  for  greater  ones.  It  is  a  sad  truth 
that  the  demand  for  more  light  is  too  often 
but  an  effort  to  conceal  the  disobedience  to 
light  already  possessed.  The  attitude  of  the 
mind  that  refuses  to  acknowledge  divine  truth 


*A  grandson  of  the  eminent  minister  in  nur  religious 
Society,  Elizabeth  Coggeshall,  and  one  remaining  in  unity 
with  our  leading  principles. 


as  voiced  by  Moses  and  the  prophets  is 
one  to  welcome  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"Then  he  said  unto  them  0  fools  and  s 
of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  h 
spoken.  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suff« 
these  things  and  to  enter  into  His  glory?  . 
beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets 
expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  scriptures 
things  concerning  himself." 

"Then  the  Spirit  said  unto  Philip,  go  i 
and  join  thyself  to  this  chariot.  And  PI 
ran  thither  to  him  and  heard  him  read 
prophet  Esaias,  and  said,  understandest  t 
what  thou  readest?  And  he  said,  How  ci 
except  some  man  should  guide  me?  And 
desired  Philip  that  he  would  come  up  and 
with  him.  The  place  of  the  scripture  wl 
he  read  was  this:  He  was  led  as  a  sheep 
the  slaughter  and  like  a  lamb  dumb  be; 
his  shearers  so  opened  he  not  his  mouth, 
his  humiliation  his  judgment  was  taken  a 
and  who  shall  declare  his  generation?  for 
life  is  taken  from  the  earth.  And  the  eun 
answered  Philip  and  said  [  pray  thee  of  wl 
speaketh  the  prophet  this?  of  himself  or 
some  other  man?  Then  Philip  opened 
mouth  and  began  at  the  same  scripture 
preached  unto  him  Jesus." 

"God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  dr 
manners  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fatl 
by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spc 
unto  us  by  his  Son,  whom  He  hath  appoii 
heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  also  He  made 
worlds." 

If  we  cannot  hold  in  our  hearts  the  ti 
that  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way  his  v 
ders  to  perform,  we  will  soon  drift  into 
habit  of  questioning  all  his  dealings  witl 
and  refuse  to  accept  His  simple  word  of  c 
mand. 

From  this  doubting  habit  of  the  mind  tl 
naturally  follows  the  presumption  of  dera: 
ing  more  light  when  we  have  not  faithi 
used  that  already  given.  The  soul  groui 
in  the  faith  that  God  knows  far  better  : 
we  possibly  could  what  is  necessary  for 
true  happiness,  our  prosperity  and  our  die 
line,  will  ever  have  an  open  ear  for  his  v 
as  he  speaks  through  Moses  and  the  prop! 
Then  the  glorious  triumph  of  the  resurrec 
of  Christ  will  be  but  a  natural  sequence  to 
earlier  manifestations  of  His  power. 

It  is  impossible  that  a  child  not  taught 
ing  its  earliest  years  to  obey  its  parents 
grow  up  naturally  into  the  habit  of  obedi 
to  God's  voice  and  a  love  for  His  comm 
ments.  That  temper  of  insubordinatioi 
childhood  is  productive  of  the  spirit  of  u 
lief  in  maturer  years.  This  weakness  lie 
the  root  of  most  of  the  discontent  of  life, 
insistence  upon  changed  outward  condil 
before  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  be  made  welc 
in  the  heart,  is  thoroughly  destructive  of 
simplicity  necessary  to  the  reception  of 
truth  of  Christ.  The  dangers  that  thre 
the  soul  from  this  childish,  peevish  discor 
are  as  insidious  as  they  are  lamentable  in  1 
consequences.  The  loss  of  faith  in  a  ger 
by  an  army  is  fatal  to  any  success  and  bani 
ail  hope  of  victory.  If  the  boy  at  schoc 
the  young  man  at  college  has  only  cont*  i 
for  the  learning  of  his  instructors  no  advi 
in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  in  thallc 
rection  is  possible.  | 

(To  be  concluded.)  ' 
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TEMPERANCE. 

le  matter  under  this  heading  is  furnished 
BE  Friend  on  behalf  of  the  "Temperance 
iciation  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,"  by 
iamin  F.  Whitson,  401  Chestnut  Street, 
idelphia. 

give  us  men! 
Qe  like  this  demands 

ig  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith  and  ready 
hands; 

whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 
whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 
who  have  honor;  men  who  will  not  lie; 
who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 
scorn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  wink- 
ing; 

men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog 
iblic  duty  and  in  private  thinking; 
rhile  the  rabble  with  their  thumb-worn  creeds, 
•  large  profession  and  their  little  deeds; 
le  in  selfish  strife,  lo!  freedom  weeps, 
Iff  rules  the  land,  and  waiting  justice  sleeps. 
—J.  G.  Holland. 

'JTi-Prohibition  Literature. — At  the  re- 
meeting  of  the  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers' 
ciation  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York 

it  is  said,  that  the  report  of  the  Com- 
36  on  the  Protective  Bureau  received  more 
ition  than  any  other  division  of  the  work. 
IS  plainly  stated  that  "the  object  of  the 
au  is  to  combat  the  prohibition  idea."  In 
nng  out  this  object  the  Bureau  had  during 
'ear  taken  part  in  290  elections  and  had 
successful  in  214  of  them;  $23,000  had 

spent  in  disseminating  anti-prohibition 
iture,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  meeting 
that  this  work  should  be  pushed  with  re- 
led  energy  the  coming  year, 
e  liquor  fraternity  is  aware  that  prohibi- 
injures  their  business  as  does  nothing 
and  they  put  forth  their  strongest  en- 
Drs  to  combat  it.  They  are  keen  enough 
low  that  people  are  influenced  by  what 
read,  and  accordingly  they  give  them  an 
dance  of  anti-prohibition  literature.  If 
re  "children  of  light"  we  shall  see  to  it 
total  abstinence  and  prohibition  litera- 
ls freely  distributed.  — TOe  Union  Signal. 

iDf;siRED  Publicity.— "  Public  records 
aot  a  monopoly,"  according  to  Judges 
art  and  Bittinger,  of  York  City,  Pa.  The 
erance  people  of  the  town  have  been  fight- 
or  the  right  to  procure  and  publish  the 
IS  of  the  signers  to  liquor  license  applica- 
.  Clerk  of  courts  Weaver  refused  to  al- 
lopies  of  the  names  of  the  signers  to  be 
1  out  of  his  office  unless  he  was  paid  there- 
Judge  Stewart  demolished  the  argument 
the  name  should  not  be  furnished  because 
s  intended  to  publish  them  in  the  news- 
rs  and  that  the  publication  would  injure 
igners.  With  that  proposition  the  clerk 
lothing  to  do.  "Who  has  constituted  the 
of  the  courts  the  guardian  of  the  repu- 
nsof  people  who  sign  applications  for 
■'"  asks  Judge  Stewart. 


CAL  Option  and  Direct  Primaries  in 
ION. — In  accordance  with  the  Constitution 
16  State  of  Oregon,  which  provides  for 
lation  by  popular  vote,  known  as  initiative 
ion,  two  bills  were  submitted  to  the  voters 


of  the  State  on  the  sixth  of  Sixth  Month,  and 
both  were  carried.  They  now  have  the  force 
of  law  exactly  as  bills  have  which  pass  the 
Legislature.  One  law  provides  for  a  system 
of  local  option  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  liquor. 
In  any  county  or  district  composed  of  contig- 
uous precincts,  or  in  any  precinct,  by  petition 
of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  voters  (in  no  case  more 
than  five  hundred  signatures  being  required), 
an  election  to  decide  for  or  against  prohibition 
within  the  territory  included  in  the  petition 
shall  be  ordered.  If  the  election  results  for 
prohibition,  no  change  can  be  made  within  two 
years  thereafter.  If  a  county  as  a  whole  gives 
a  majority  atrainst  license  no  subdivision  of  the 
county, no  town  within  the  county,  for  instance, 
has  the  liberty  of  deciding  in  favor  of  license. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  county  as  a  whole  votes 
against  prohibition,  every  subdivision  voting 
for  prohibition  is  entitled  to  have  its  vote  en- 
forced by  the  county  court  within  the  limits 
of  that  subdivision.  The  law  goes  so  far  even 
as  to  provide  that  "when  prohibition  has  been 
carried  at  an  election  held  for  the  entire 
county,  no  election  on  the  question  of  prohibi- 
tion shall  be  thereafter  held  in  any  subdivision 
or  precinct  thereof  until  after  prohibition  has 
been  defeated  at  a  subsequent  election  for  the 
same  purpose,  held  for  the  entire  county." 
Similarly,  prohibition  carried  in  any  subdivis- 
ion cannot  be  abandoned  by  any  included  pre- 
cinct without  the  vote  of  the  subdivision  as  a 
whole.  Although  this  law  is  called  a  local  option 
law,  it  is  really  a  combination  of  local  option 
and  prohibition.  The  Outlook  advocates  local 
option  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  no  com- 
munity has  the  moral  right  to  force  its  own 
will  upon  another  community  in  matters  which 
concern  the  community  alone;  second,  because 
in  a  self-governing  community  only  those  laws 
will  be  enforced  which  express  the  community's 
will.  In  certain  respects  this  new  law  of  Ore- 
gon violates  both  the  principle  and  the  policy 
of  local  option,  for  it  enables  a  country  com- 
munity to  force  its  will  on  a  town  or  city,  and 
it  puts  obstacles  in  the  way  ofthe  community's 
reversal  of  its  own  judgment.  Nevertheless, 
the  law  is  in  general  a  local  option  law,  and 
promises  to  work  in  the  interest  of  real  tem- 
perance.—  The  Outlook. 

In  Massachusetts,  under  the  local  option 
law,  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  population  is 
under  license  and  forty-five  per  cent,  under 
prohibition.  The  fifty-five  per  cent,  furnishes 
eighty  per  cent,  of  all  the  crime  committed 
in  the  State.  01  crimes  other  than  drunken- 
ness, the  license  cities  and  towns  furnish 
eighty-five  per  cent,  and  the  no-license  fifteen 
per  cent. — Christian  Statesrnan. 

Kansas. — Out  of  the  one  hundred  and  five 
counties  in  the  State,  forty-four  are  without 
a  pauper,  and  in  thirty-seven  counties  there 
is  not  a  criminal  case  on  the  court  docket, 
hile  in  twenty-five  counties  there  are  not 
enough  poor  to  even  attempt  the  maintenance 
of  a  poorhouse.  Is  there  any  license  State 
than  can  show  such  a  record?— CAurcA  Advo- 
cate. 

Note:  Situations  similar  to  the  above  can 
be  cited  all  over  the  country.  Pennsylvania 
needs  local  option. 

Temperance  Instruction  in  the  Public 


Schools. — "There  is  no  disinterested  person 
who  has  watched  during  the  past  twenty  years 
the  steady  growth  of  public  sentiment  against 
the  use  of  liquor  and  tobacco  who  has  not  been 
convinced  that  the  right  course  was  taken  in 
introducing  teaching  on  these  subjects  into 
elementary  school  work.  Such  an  experiment 
takes  time.  For  eight  or  ten  years  after  this 
teaching  began  it  had  no  apparent  effect. 
Nothing  is  more  noticeable  in  the  last  decade 
than  the  decrease  in  drinking.  High  license 
has  come  in.  Legislation  has  done  much.  But 
these  are  only  outer  signs  of  a  change  of  habit. 
As  every  observant  man  knows,  there  is  far 
less  drinking  in  American  life  than  there  was 
ten,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  There  is  less 
drinking  in  business,  less  in  politics,  less  at 
public  dinners,  less  in  social  life  and  less  treat- 
ing. 'Soft  drinks' have  multiplied.  Their  use 
has  increased. 

"In  every  great  city  there  are  trolley  parks 
and  public  resorts,  such  as  encircle  Philadel- 
phia, where  a  vast  concourse  of  people  meet 
with  all  spirituous  liquors  wholly  excluded. 
This  would  have  been  impossible  twenty  years 
ago. 

"These  changes  are  a  great  national  ad- 
vance. The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  has  a  right  jealously  to  defend  this 
teaching,  after  these  wide,  visible  marks  of 
its  success." — Phila.  Press. 

All  these  results  are  powerfully  promoted 
by  the  scientific  temperance  instruction  which 
is  now  given  according  to  the  laws  of  every 
State  in  the  public  schools.  The  report  ofthe 
"Committee  of  Fifty"  on  the  "Physiological 
Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem,"  which  was 
published -in  Seventh  Mo.  of  last  year,  and  was 
briefly  reviewed  in  the  Third  Mo.,  was  adverse 
to  the  total  abstinence  views  which  are  being 
inculcated  in  the  schools.  This  report,  how- 
ever, has  made  small  impresson  on  the  public 
mind,  and  the  reply  to  it  by  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  has  been  regarded 
as  an  adequate  answer.  Of  this  reply  50,000 
copies  have  been  printed  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
and  it  has  been  issued  by  Congress  as  a  Gov- 
ernment document,  which  will  greatly  assist 
its  circulation. 

The  Subway  Tavern  opened  in  the  city  of 
New  York  on  Eighth  Month  2nd, 1904, and  form- 
ally dedicated  by  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter  bids 
fair  to  be  popular.  Even  a  pretense  of  respect- 
ability, or  the  slightest  degree  of  recognition 
from  the  church,  gives  magnified  prestige  to 
the  saloon.  It  is  encouraging,  however,  to 
note  the  overwhelming  expression  of  condem- 
nation, voiced  by  the  press  generally  and  by 
influential  men  throughout  the  land,  of  the 
act  by  which  a  professing  minister  of  the 
gospel  gave  approval  to  an  institution  that  is 
second  to  none  as  an  obstacle  to  the  growth 
of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  earth. 

The  Bishop  of  New  York. — Some  years 
ago,  Bishop  Potter  of  the  Episcopal  church 
was  an  abstainer.  He  wrote  pamphlets  for 
the  National  Temperance  Society,  but  like  some 
other  good  men,  he  took  to  the  bottle — and 
began  to  defend  its  use.  A  few  years  ago, 
returning  from  one  of  his  trips  to  England, 
he  brought  a  large  quantity  of  whiskey.  He 
tried  to  smuggle  it  through  the  custom  house. 
The  customs  officers  seized  it  and  compelled 
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the  Bishop  to  pay  $40  duty  on  the  stuff.  At 
that  time,  Potter  was  President  of  the  Church 
Temperance  Society.  But  the  spectacle  of 
their  president  attempting  to  smuggle  in  his 
own  whiskey  without  paying  duty  on  it  was  so 
distasteful  to  the  brethren  that  they  selected 
a  new  president  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Bishop  Potter  has  at  last  found  his  level- 
singing  the  doxology  at  the  opening  of  saloons. 
—  The  New  Voice. 

"And  they  call  Bishop  Potter  courageous. 
Why  is  it  when  a  man  goes  out  of  the  way  to 
do  things  he  should  not  do  they  call  it  cour- 
ageous? 

"There  is  nothing  behind  the  Subway  Tav- 
ern but  the  dividend  for  the  money  invested. 
From  the  writing  of  a  newspaper  man  who 
visited  the  saloon  I  learn  that  many  young 
girls  go  there  and  drink  intoxicating  liquor  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives.  Any  system  of 
reform  that  means  simply  changing  the  condi- 
tions of  sin  is  an  inefl:ectual  method." 

So  said  Dr.  Chas.  Wood  before  an  audience 
of  several  thousand  people  convened  in  open- 
air  service  at  Lemon  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Eighth 
Month  14th,  1904. 

The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  says: 
"The  conduct  of  Bishop  Potter  must  give  a 
distinct  shock  to  the  moral  sense  of  all  Chris- 


The  Indianapolis  News  says: 

"Bishop  Potter,  or  as  he  would  rather  have 
it,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  of  New 
York  City,  and  also  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
dedicated  a  saloon  yesterday  in  New  York. 

"It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  follow  the  gen- 
tleman in  his  talk  about  'old  village  taverns,' 
which  he  seeks  to  revive  in  this  saloon.  If  he 
does  not  know  that  the  'old  village  tavern'  of 
a  century  ago  created  and  harbored  more 
drunkenness  .than  any  modern  saloon,  he  knows 
very  little  of  history. 

"Here  is  a  case  like  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
If  the  law  did  not  forbid  it  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  law.  If  the  church  does  not  set  its 
face  against  drinking  and  the  saloon  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  church." 

The  New  York  Sun  says: 

"The  Bishop  wants  to  do  the  poor  man  good; 
but,  naturally  enough,  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
liquor  saloon  business.  Actually,  its  least 
need  is  of  such  attractiveness  to  custom  as 
he  imagines  is  required.  The  saloon  is  too 
attractive  already,  in  view  of  its  enemies,  for 
the  seductions  it  offers  are  increased  the  more 
inviting  it  is  made." 

The  following  mention  of  a  sermon  deliv- 
ered by  Thomas  Scattergood  at  Ratcliff  Meet- 
ing, England,  is  copied  from  a  letter  received 
from  a  Friend  whose  mother  was  a  member  of 
that  meeting  and  heard  the  sermon: 

"Open  all  the  doors,  dear  Friends,  I've  a 
message  for  you!" 

And  the  people  poured  in. 

"A  great  calamity  is  close  upon  you,"  he 
continued;  and  exhorted  them  to  be  prepared. 

On  that  very  night,  the  writer  thinks,  a  fire 
at  Ratcliff  broke  out,  burning  street  after 
street,  700  houses  and  their's  among  them, 
and  she  and  her  sister  were  carried  away  in  a 
cart  to  a  safe  place. 


John  Glaisyer. 

John  Glaisyer  was  born  near  Rye,  in  Sussex, 
in  the  year  1739,  and  was  educated  by  his  par- 
ents as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 
About  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  he  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  the  forms  and  ceremon- 
ies to  which  he  had  been  accustomed;  and, 
after  attending  the  meetings  of  several  other 
religious  societies,  without  finding  that  solid 
comfort  which  his  soul  longed  for,  he  and  a 
few  others  separated  i.hemselves  from  all  forms 
of  worship,  and  met  on  First-days  on  the  rocks 
by  the  seaside.  In  these  secluded  approaches 
before  the  throne  of  grace,  they  were  fre- 
quently refreshed  by  the  presence  of  Him  who 
has  declared,  "Where  two  or  three  are  gath- 
ered together  in  my  name,  there  am  1  in  the 
midst  of  them." 

He  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  the  year  1769.  At  this  time, 
the  discipline  in  the  parts  where  he  resided, 
was  in  a  very  low  state;  but  he  soon  found  it 
to  be  his  place  to  endeavor  to  put  in  practice 
our  salutary  rules  for  ttie  promotion  and  estab- 
lishment of  good  order.  He  manifested  a  fer- 
vent concern,  both  by  his  example,  and  ex- 
hortations to  his  friends,  that  the  important 
business  of  our  meetings  for  discipline  should 
be  transacted  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  When  about  forty-seven  years  of  age, 
he  first  spoke  as  a  minister  in  our  religious 
meetings.  His  communications  were  not  fre- 
quent, and  he  was  very  cautious  of  interrupt- 
ing the  solemnity  of  true  silent  worship;  in- 
deed his  friends  were  ready  to  apprehend  that 
his  diflfident  mind  sometimes  gave  way  to  too 
much  discouragement,  and  that  this  commend 
able  care  was  carried  too  far.  But  when  he 
was  strengthened  to  impart  counsel,  he  was 
clear  and  sound;  his  words  few  and  impressive, 
inviting  others  to  come  and  taste,  and  see  for 
themselves  that  the  Lord  is  good.  He  was 
often  concerned  that  all  might  experience  a 
secret  exercise  of  mind,  and  in  true,  inward 
silence,  become  worshippers  of  the  Father  in 
Spirit  and  in  truth.  He  endeavored  to  dis- 
charge his  religious  and  relative  duties  as  be- 
cometh  a  true  Christian;  and,  at  a  period  of 
life  when  he  was  necessarily  engaged  in  the 
cares  of  business,  it  was  his  practice  frequently 
to  call  his  family  together  to  wait  upon  the 
Almighty.  In  these  opportunities,  he  was  often 
enabled  to  impart  sweet  counsel;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  his  faithfulness,  in  this 
respect,  was  blessed  to  himself  and  others. 
He  was  a  striking  example  of  circumspection 
of  conduct,  and  watchfulness  over  his  words 
and  actions,  jealous  of  himself,  and  tender  of 
exposing  the  failings  or  weaknesses  of  others; 
yet  faithful  in  offering  private  reproof  or  coun- 
sel, when  duty  required  it  of  him.  And  al- 
though but  little  known  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  to  which  he  belonged  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  his  light  shone  with 
brightness  in  his  own  neighborhood. 

Some  time  before  his  decease,  he  had  several 
paralytic  attacks,  which  affected  both  his 
bodily  and  mental  faculties;  yet,  at  intervals, 
his  judgment  was  clear  and  sound.  At  these 
times  he  was  often  engaged  in  fervent  suppli- 
cation, that  he  might  be  preserved  both  in 
word  and  deed,  from  any  thing  that  would 
cause  the  way  of  Truth  to  be  lightly  spoken 
of;  manifesting  that  his  hope  and  trust  were 
in  redeeming  love.     The  love  of  God  in  Christ 


Jesus  was  a  subject  on  which  he  delighted 
dwell  from  his  youth;  and  when  he  had 
free  use  of  his  faculties,  this  seemed  to  be 
anchor  of  his  soul,  and  that  of  which  he 
desirous  that  others  should  become  partak< 
He  died  the  eighteenth  of  the  Fourth  Moi 
1813,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 

Science  and  Industry. 
Santa   Rosa,   Cal.,  has  a  Baptist   m 
house  which  is  built  entirely  of  timber 
out  of  a  single  redwood  tree.     No  pi 
bricks  or  mortar  were  used  in  the  construct 
of  the  building.     The  roofing  was  made 
shingles  sawed  from  the  same  tree.     The  bu 
ing  seats  two  hundred  people. 

A  boy  watched  a  large  building  as  the  w( 
men  from  day  to  day  carried  up  brick 
mortar.     "My  son,"   said  his  father,   " 
seem  much  interested  in  the  bricklayers, 
you  think  of  learning  the  trade?  " 

"No,"  he  replied,  "I  was  thinking  whi 
little  thing  a  brick  is,  and  what  houses 
built  by  laying  one  brick  upon  another." 

Grouping  of  Animals. — An  exchange  g 
the  generally-accepted  terms  of  the  var 
groups  of  animals  and  birds  as  follows 

"A  herd  of  swine,  a  skulk  of  foxes,  a  i 
of  wolves,  a  drove  of  oxen  or  cattle,  a 
of  hogs,  a  troop  of  monkeys,  a  pride  of  11 
a  sleuth  of  bears,  a  band  of  horses,  a  here 
ponies,  a  covey  of  partridges,  a  nide  of  ph 
ants,  a  wisp  of  snipe,  a  school  of  whale 
shoal  of  herrings,  a  run  of  fish,  a  flight 
doves,  a  muster  of  peacocks,  a  siege  of  her 
a  building  of  rooks,  a  brood  of  grouse,  a  sw 
of  bees,  gnats,  flies,  etc.,  a  stand  of  plov 
a  watch  of  nightingales,  a  cast  of  hawl 
flock  of  geese,  sheep,  goats,  etc.,  a 
girls,  a  galaxy  of  stars,  and  a  crowd  of 


Eating  in  Olden  Times.— The  Romans 
their  meals  while  lying  upon  very  low  couc 
and  not  until  the  time  of  Charlemaffne 
stand  used  around  which  guests  were  se 
on  cushions,  while  the  table  did  not  maki 
appearance  till  the  Middle  Ages,  bringing 
it  benches  with  backs.  The  Greeks  and  Roi 
ate  from  a  kind  of  porringer.  During  a 
tion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  however,  slice 
bread  cut  round  took  the  place  of  plates, 
spoon  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  many  i 
mens  are  in  existence  that  were  used  by 
Egyptians  as  early  as  the  seventeenth  cei 
B.  C.  The  knife,  though  very  old,  did 
come  into  common  use  as  a  table  utensil 
after  the  tenth  century.  The  fork  was  ; 
lutely  unknown  to  both  Greeks  and  Ron 
appeared  only  as  a  curiosity  in  the  M' 
Ages,  and  was  first  used  at  the  table  by  E 
III.  Drinking  cups— in  the  Middle  Ages 
from  metal  more  or  less  precious,  acco; 
to  the  owner's  means— date  from  the  rem 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  scie 
world  is  indebted  to  Japan  for  three  no 
discoveries  for  the  saving  of  human  life 
Japanese  bacteriologist,  Kitasato,  disco 
the  bacillus  of  lockjaw,  which  fact  led  t 
discovery  of  antitoxin,  which  is  regularlj 
as  a  preventive  of  the  disease.     Another 
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I  scientist,  Shiga,  has  isolated  the  bacillus 
sentery.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  result 
antitoxin  which  will  be  to  this  disease 
vaccination  is  to  smallpox.  The  third 
very  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  three. 
;ms  that  there  are  in  the  human  body  or- 
called  the  adrenal  glands.  A  Japanese 
ist.Takamine,  extracted  from  these  glands 
uliar  substance  known  as  adrenalin,  now 
used  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  It  is 
lost  powerful  of  all  chemical  agents  for 
ting  hemorrhages  of  any  kind,  no  matter 
B  located,  and  frequently  saves  lives  where 
nal  bleeding  takes  place  which  can  be 
led  in  no  other  manner. 

iw  Sea  Birds  Get  a  Dkink.— "When  I 
a  cabin  boy,"  said  an  elderly  sailor,  "I 

used  to  wonder,  seeing  birds  thousands 
iles  out  to  sea,  what  they  did  for  fresh 
r  when  they  got  thirsty. 
Ine  day  a  squall  answered  that  question 
le.  It  was  a  hot  and  glittering  day  in 
ropics,  and  in  the  clear  sky  overhead  a 
:  rain  cloud  appeared  all  of  a  sudden.  Then 
if  the  empty  space,  over  a  hundred  sea 
came    darting    from    every    direction. 

got  under  the  rain  cloud  and  they  waited 

forabout  ten  minutes,  circling  round  and 
1,  and  when  the  rain  began  to  fall,  they 
£  their  fill. 

n  the  tropics,  where  the  great  sea  birds 
housands  of  miles  away  from  shore,  they 
heir  drinking  water  in  that  way.     They 

out  a  storm  a  long  way  off;  they  travel 
idred  miles,  maybe,  to  get  under  it,  and 
swallow  enough  raindrops  to  keep  them 
;." — Portland  Oregonian. 

E  Side  and  Movements  of  Glaciers. — 
i  of  sections  bigger  than  Rhode  Island 
r  torn  from  a  glacier  and  swept  off  in  the 
3  to  be  ferried  three  thousand  miles  on 
losom  of  the  Labrador  current  until  the 
id  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  cause  them 
nish  from  human  ken!  Then  can  one  form 
idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  ice  area 
larged  from  the  Greenland  seas  each  year, 
sands  of  miles  of  valley  are  constantly 
ying  their  contents  into  the  bays  and 
3  of  the  north  waters  whence  the  tides 
^  the  detachments  southward  to  cumber 
vide  Atlantic. 

16  disposition  of  icebergs  to  turn  turtle  is 
)f  their  most  dangerous  propensities.  It 
3  from  several  causes.  When  they  start 
'rom  Greenland  their  bottoms  are  heavy 
the  detritus  gathered  in  their  glacial  per- 
,nd  this  drops  off  at  intervals  as  they  move 
1, causing  their  center  of  gravity  to  change 
the  berg  to  assume  new  positions.  The 
itific  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  vast 
larine  plateaus  which  extend  from  Labra- 
;o  Fundy  is  that  they  are  the  deposits  of 
:rgs. 

IBSTITUTE  FOR  MEAT.— Since  the  Japanese, 
tically  vegetarians,  are  to-day  giving  to 
world  a  striking  demonstration  of  what 
be  done  by  a  singularly  abstemious  people 
isting  on  non-flesh  diet, 
eat  eating  is  a  fashion — not  very  cleanly, 
very  human,  not  very  safe,  unbeautiful, 
nsive.    But  it  is  very  much  a  fashion,  and 


the  painstaking  housewife  will  feel  most  un- 
comfortable when  she  finds  all  the  butchers  in 
town  keeping  closed  doors,  and  will  wonder 
what  she  can  possibly  get  in  place  of  meat. 

The  legumes,  peas,  teans  and  lentils  contain 
all  the  elements  of  food  that  are  found  in  meat, 
but  are  free  from  the  uric  acid,  zathins,  crea- 
tin  and  other  poisonous  substances  with  which 
each  morsel  of  meat  is  loaded.  A  dish  of  peas 
or  beans  used  in  place  of  the  inveterate  steak 
or  chop  will  satisfy  the  appetite,  feed  bones, 
muscles  and  nerve,  and  leave  one  entirely  free 
from  the  heavy,  full  feeling,  perhaps  accom- 
panied by  slight  dizziness,  that  so  often  follows 
the  free  eating  of  flesh. 

Then  there  are  also  milk,  cream,  cheese  and 
eggs,  all  thorough  substitutes  for  meat,  all 
capable  of  being  prepared  in  many  pleasing 
and  palatable  forms,  all  convenient  and  cheap. 
Lastly,  there  are  the  nuts;  although  they,  of 
course,  are  now  out  of  season.  Yet  prepared 
nut  foods  can  be  obtained  which  are  attractive, 
palatable  and  excellent  foods. 

Beans,  with  baked  potato,  spinach,  salad  of 
plain  lettuce;  or  an  omelet,  boiled  rice,  pota- 
toes hashed  and  browned  with  cheese  salad, 
lentil  soup,  macaroni  with  cream,  mixed  salad 
(lettuce,  cucumber,  tomato,  pepper,  perhaps 
onion — all  raw),  boiled  beets — all  of  these  and 
many  others  will  occur  to  one;  and  any  one 
of  them  with  fruit  and  some  sort  of  breadstuff', 
Graham,  whole  wheat,  gluten  or  ordinary 
bread  with  butter,  will  make  a  meal  that  is  at 
once  palatable,  wholesome  and  not  diflScult  of 
preparation. 

Many  people,  especially  among  men,  will  at 
first  find  such  a  meal  rather  light.  They  will 
at  first  miss  the  stimulant  eft'ect  of  meat.  But 
a  few  repetitions  of  this  will  determine  its 
superiority,  especially  in  warm  weather.  For 
heavy  foods  generally,  and  especially  meat, 
are  heating  and  discomforting  to  a  degree 
which  custom  allows  us  to  tolerate.  Let  the 
perplexed  housewife  pluck  up  courage.  A 
week  or  two  of  vegetarianism  in  summer  is  a 
very  salutary  and  educational  experience. — 
Health  Culture. 

Items   Concerning  the  Society. 

On  First-day,  Eighth  Month  21st,  Job  S.  Gidley 
was  accompanied  by  J.  H.  Dillingham  and  wife  to 
North  Dartmouth  Meeting,  Massachusetts,  and  in 
the  afternoon  to  an  appointed  meeting  held  at  the 
old  "bicentennial"  meeting-house  at  Apponegan- 
sett;  and  afterwards  they  visited  Job  S.  Gidley 's 
mother,  near  by,  who  became  one  hundred  years 
old  on  the  day  before.  Some  particulars  will  be 
given  in  our  next. 

By  a  letter  of  Joseph  James  Neave,  not  seen  by 
the  editor  till  now,  we  are  informed  of  the  passing 
away  of  his  mother,  Jane  Davy,  at  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia, on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Eleventh  Month, 
in  her  eighty-eighth  year.  "  The  Friend  was  her 
favorite  periodical,  and  up  to  about  a  month  of  her 
close,  I  believe,  she  read  nearly  all  its  contents 
regularly  as  it  came  to  hand.  A  Friend  by  con- 
vincement,  though  never  enjoying  much  intercourse 
with  them,  she  was  much  shut  up  within  herself, 
and  very  few,  if  any,  really  understood  the  inner 
depths  of  her  soul.  As  Whittier  puts  it,  "she 
loved  the  good  old  ways,'  and  had  great  faith  in 
the  future  of  our  principles.  This  was  practically 
shown  in  the  building  of  our  new  meeting-house, 
which  was  opened  last  Ninth  Month.  She  urged 
that  we  should  make  it  large  enough,  as  she  be- 
lieved we  should  want  it,  (giving  us  700  pounds 


towards  it)  and  advising  Friends  not  to  sell  an  un- 
used piece  of  an  old  burying  ground  ten  miles  from 
the  city,  as  we  might  need  it  for  a  meeting-house." 

Notes  in  General. 

A  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago  the  following 
was  an  official  warning  in  Japan:  "So  long  as  the 
sun  shall  continue  to  warm  the  earth  let  no  Chris- 
tian be  so  bold  as  to  come  to  Japan,  and  let  it  be 
known  that  if  the  King  of  Spain  himself  .  .  .  shall 
violate  this  law,  he  shall  pay  for  it  with  his  head." 
To-day  there  is  in  that  country  a  Christian  church 
membership  of  50,000. 

Every  letter  from  Japan  brings  assurance  that 
the  commotion  caused  by  the  war  with  Russia,  so 
far  from  closing  avenues  of  approach  by  Christian 
missionaries  to  the  people,  only  makes  those  ave- 
nues more  open.  The  people  are  listening  as  never 
before  to  Christian  truth  Naturally  they  are  so- 
bered by  the  fearful  slaughter  of  their  soldiers, 
but  this  makes  them  more  ready  to  respond  to 
spiritual  appeals,  and  the  way  is  open  to  impart 
the  message  of  the  gospel  through  many  new  chan- 
nels. 

Elihu  Root,  recently  Secretary  of  War,  who  has 
returned  to  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York  City, 
has  engaged  a  new  office  hoy.  On  inquiring  of  the 
boy  what  had  become  of  certain  things,  the  boy 
would  reply  that  "Mr.  Reilly  "  or  "Mr.  Lants" 
had  put  them  away,  Elihu  Root  wheeled  about 
and  looked  at  the  boy.  "  See  here,  James,"  he  said, 
"  we  call  men  by  their  first  names  here.  We  don't 
'  mister '  them  in  this  office.  Do  you  understand  ?  " 
"Yes,  sir."  In  ten  minutes  the  door  opened  and  a 
small,  shrill  voice  said:  "There's  a  man  here  as 
wants  to  see  you,  Elihu?" — Nashville  Banner. 

"  The  pulpit  is  no  place  to  parade  one's  doubts," 
says  the  Presbyterian.  "  People  come  to  it  for 
certitude.  They  get  enough  of  doubts  outside  of 
it.  All  through  the  week  they  find  them  in  books, 
newspapers,  magazines  and  conversation.  When 
they  cross  the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary,  they 
want  something  that  will  confirm  faith,  inspire 
hope,  give  comfort,  help  in  the  battle  of  life  and 
fit  for  heaven.  A  positive,  assured  faith  is  one  of 
the  great  needs  of  the  hour.  Preachers  should  be 
the  known  exponents  of  it  in  their  teaching,  as 
well  as  the  best  representatives  of  it  in  their  every- 
day lives." 

The  change  that  has  been  going  on  for  many 
years  in  the  religious  thought  and  life  in  Japan 
has  been  particularly  marked  during  the  past  year. 
In  a  recent  address  to  young  men.  Count  Okuma 
(who  was  at  one  time  prime  minister,  and  is  still 
one  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  country)  said: 
"  It  is  a  question  whether  we  have  not  lost  moral 
fibre  as  the  result  of  the  many  new  influences  to 
which  we  have  been  subjected.  Development  has 
been  intellectual  and  not  moral.  The  efforts  which 
Christians  are  making  to  supply  to  the  country  a 
high  standard  of  conduct  are  welcomed  by  all  right- 
thinking  people.  As  you  read  the  Bible  you  may 
think  it  is  antiquated,  out  of  date.  The  words  it 
contains  may  so  appear,  but  the  noble  life  which 
it  holds  up  to  admiration  is  something  that  will 
never  be  out  of  date,  however  much  the  world  may 
progress.  Live  and  preach  this  life  and  you  will 
supply  to  the  nation  just  what  it  needs  at  the  pres- 
ent juncture."  In  an  address  at  Tokio,  Baron  Maye- 
jima  (a  former  member  of  the  cabinet)  said:  "I 
"firmly  believe  we  must  have  religion  as  the  basis 
of  our  national  and  personal  welfare.  No  matter 
how  large  an  army  or  navy  we  may  have,  unless 
we  have  righteousness  as  the  foundation  of  our 
national  existence  we  shall  fall  short  of  the  high- 
est success.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  must 
have  religion  for  our  highest  welfare.  And  when 
I  I  look  about  me  to  see  what  religion  we  may  best 
1  rely  upon,  I  am  convinced  that  the  religion  of 
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Christ  is  the  one  most  full  of  strength  and  promise 
for  the  nation." 

Temptations  of  Dress. — There  is  in  the  city  of 
New  York  an  institution  called  the  Alliance  Em- 
ployment Bureau,  afEliated  with  the  New  York 
Association  of  Working  Girls'  Societies.  The  lady 
who  is  its  superintendent  ought  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  to  know  a  good  deal  about  country  girls 
who  come  to  New  York  to  support  themselves  by 
work.  Certainly  she  has  contributed  a  very  in- 
teresting statement  to  the  New  York  Tribune.  But 
that  to  which  we  specially  call  attention  is  a  judg- 
ment as  to  the  chief  temptation  which  comes  in 
the  way  of  such  girls: — 

The  most  insidious  form  of  temptation  to  such 
girls,  as  to  all  working  girls  in  New  York,  is  the 
display  of  luxury.  They  get  glimpses  of  a  style, 
a  grade  of  living  and  expenditure  of  money  that 
are  almost  overwhelming.  It  makes  them  restl 
dissatisfied  and  pessimistic.  Especially  is  this  true 
with  regard  to  dress.  I  believe  the  excessive  dress- 
ing of  New  York  women  is  responsible  for  many, 
many  downfalls  among  working  girls.  In  no  city 
that  I  have  ever  seen  do  the  women  dress  as  they 
do  in  New  Y'ork.  Nobody  has  a  "Sunday  dress  " 
any  more,  content  to  go  in  plain  clothes  when  they 
don't  have  it  on.  Everybody  wears  the  best  she 
has  every  time  she  goes  down  town.  There  is  a 
spick  and  spanness,  a  style,  a  trimness,  about  the 
dress  of  the  women  of  New  York,  as  a  whole,  that 
you  don't  see  elsewhere,  and  it  all  means  expense. 
I  have  friends  who  live  much  in  Florence.  That 
is  the  most  foreign  city  in  Italy,  with  a  large 
American  and  English  contingent.  Y''et  they  tell 
me  they  wear  all  the  time  there  clothes  in  which 
they  would  not  dare  appear  in  New  York. 

And  then  rich  women  constantly  sweep  through 
the  shopping  district,  gowned  like  queens,  dwarfing 
and  beggaring  the  appearance  of  all  ordinarily 
dressed  women.  All  these  effects  can  be  got  in 
cheaper  materials,  but  the  cheaper  materials  them- 
selves are  beyond  the  means  of  the  working  girls. 

I  believe  it  requires  more  character  for  girls  in 
stores  to  keep  straight  than  for  any  other  class  of 
workers.  They  are  brought  in  contact  with  every 
change  in  style.  They  are  all  the  time  handling 
the  beautiful  fabrics  and  seeing  the  magnificently 
gowned  women.  This  seems  a  very  petty  and  sor- 
did reason,  no  doubt.  But  when  we  see  how  women 
are  judged  by  their  clothes  and  treated  according 
to  their  dress,  it  is  not  surprising  that  weak  minds 
are  affected  by  it.  If  you  don't  think  so,  follow 
some  regally  gowned  woman  through  a  big  store 
some  day  and  see  what  attention  you  get  compared 
with  her. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States.— A  recent  despatch  says  the  Connec- 
ticut Peace  Congress  adopted  resolutions  requesting 
President  Roosevelt  to  use  his  good  offices  to  induce  Russia 
and  Japan  to  refer  their  differences  to  The  Hague  Court 
of  Arbitration  and  urging  President  Roosevelt  "  to  take 
decisive  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  the  lawless  and  v/arlike 
conditions  existing  in  Colorado  with  the  connivance  of 
Governor  Peabody  and  the  military  authorities." 

In  a  recent  aadress  Secretary  Taft  stated  that  in  the 
Philippines  upward  of  200  000  children  are  enrolled  in 
the  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  75  per 
cent.,  who  are  learning  the  English  language.  He  also 
said  :  "The  government  sends  100  of  the  brightest  pupils 
selected  from  each  of  the  provinces  to  this  country  to  be 
educated  each  year,  with  the  understanding  that  when 
these  pupils  return  they  shall  serve  in  the  government 
capacity  as  teachers  in  the  schools  or  elsewhere.  The 
plan  is  to  prepare  10,000  Filipino  teachers  to  teach  in 
English  all  the  necessary  branches,  and  if  the  plan  is  not 
departed  from  this  object  will  be  accomplised  in  less 
than  ten  years." 

A  despatch  from  Washington  of  the  23d  ult.  says:  Re- 
ports received  by  the  Department  of  Labor  of  the  receipt 
of  live  stock  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  St.  Louis 
and  St.  Joseph,  the  five  principal  markets,  show  the  effect 
of  the  packing  house  strike.  Comparing  the  Seventh 
Month,  1904,  with  the  same  month  of  last  year,  there 
was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  live  cattle  received  at 
the  five  points  named  of  more  than  1,000,000.     The  re- 


ceipts in  Seventh  Month,  1903,  were  2,620,046  head,  and 
in  teventh  Month  of  this  year  1,554,451  head.  Cattle 
receipts  fell  off  42  per  cent-;  calves,  54;  hogs,  39;  sheep, 
40,  and  horses  and  mules,  9. 

A  weekly  bulletin  lately  issued  by  the  Health  Depart- 
ment of  Chicago  says  that  "  no  such  healthful  summer 
as  this  of  1904  appears  on  record  in  the  history  of 
Chicago."  Absolutely  pure  water  is  the  principal  factor 
contributing  to  this  result. 

The  Reading  Railway  Co.  has  lately  put  into  service  a 
new  twenty  ton  electric  locomotive  on  the  Cape  May, 
Delaware  Bay  and  Sewell's  Point  Rail  Road.  It  is  in- 
tended for  freight  trains,  and  if  successful  in  operation 
it  is  said  that  others  will  follow. 

The  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  has  issued 
a  circular  in  which  it  is  explained  that  cold  storage  at  a 
proper  temperature  improves  certain  products  up  to  a 
certain  point.  Such  is  the  case  with  fresh  meat,  poultry 
and  fruits.  There  are  other  food  products  which  are  not 
improved  by  cold  storage  of  any  temperature,  such  as 
fish,  oysters  and  eggs.  The  Department  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  information  as  to  how  long  bodies  of  this  kind 
can  be  kept  in  cold  storage  without  materially  lessening 
their  value  as  food,  or  impairing  to  any  appreciable  extent 
their  wholesomeness. 

A  despatch  from  New  York  of  the  28th  ult.  says  : 
Professor  W.  P.  Dunbar  has  produced  a  serum  for  the 
cure  of  hay  fever.  He  says  that  in  the  United  States  hay 
fever  is  chiefly  spread  by  an  albuminous  poison  in  the 
pollen  of  golden  rod,  ragweed  and  rye  grass.  "Only 
certain  persons  are  subject  and  they  are  usually  brain 
workers.  There  is  some  nervous  connection, not  yet  fully 
understood,  between  brain  fatigue  and  the  weakening  of 
the  membranes  which  hay  fever  attacks.  Americans  are 
especially  subject  to  it-  the  high  pressure  of  American 
life,  I  suppose.  My  remedy  is  a  toxin,  prepared  like 
other  toxins,  by  injecting  the  poisonous  matter  into 
horses. 

Foreign. — Desperate  fighting  has  continued  at  Port 
Arthur.  It  is  stated  that  28,000  Japanese  troops  have 
been  killed  since  the  beginning  of  the  siege.  On  the 
22nd  ult.  the  Japanese  discontinued  their  attacks  and  the 
bombardment  of  Port  Arthur  was  suspended. 

Two  damaged  Russian  war  vessels,  the  Askold  and 
Grozovoi  lately  entered  the  port  of  Shanghai  to  com- 
plete repairs.  Japan  vigorously  objected  to  such  use  of  a 
neutral  port,  and  was  reported  to  have  ordered  a  fleet 
to  proceed  to  Shanghai,  enter  the  harbor  and  capture 
both  vessels  unless  China  enforced  a  demand  that  both 
promptly  disarm  or  leave  the  port.  An  order  from  the 
Czar  to  disarm  the  Russian  vessels  was  received  in  time 
to  prevent  serious  results  which  might  have  involved 
China. 

In  a  recent  discussion  of  the  crisis  in  cotton  before 
the  British  Association  meeting  in  Cambridge,  Eng.,  it 
was  stated  that  according  to  estimates  no  less  than 
10,000,000  people  in  that  country  were  more  or  less  de- 
pendent upon  the  cotton  trade. 

Emperor  Nicholas  has  issued  a  manifesto  on  the  birth 
of  an  heir  to  the  throne,  which  abolishes  corporal  pun- 
ishment among  the  rural  classes  and  for  first  offenses 
among  the  sea  and  land  forces  ;  remits  arrears  owing 
to  the  State  for  the  purchases  of  land  and  other  direct 
imposts  ;  sets  apart  $1,500,000  from  the  State  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  an  inalienable  fund  for  the  land- 
less people  of  Finland ;  grants  amnesty  to  those  Finlanders 
who  have  emigrated  without  authorization;  remits  the 
fines  imposed  upon  the  rural  and  urban  communities  of 
Finland,  which  refused  to  submit  to  military  conscrip- 
tion in  1902  and  1903,  and  also  remits  the  fines  imposed 
upon  the  Jewish  communities  in  the  cases  of  Jews  avoid- 
ing military  service.  The  manifesto  provides  for  a  gen- 
eral reduction  in  sentences  for  common  law  offenses, 
while  a  general  amnesty  is  accorded  in  the  case  of  all 
political  offenses,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  which 
murder  has  been  done. 

The  British  Premier  Balfour  lately  stated  to  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  he  had 
been  informed  by  Ambassador  Benckendorff  that  the 
Russian  Government  had  ascertained  that  the  Russian 
war  vessels,  Smolensk  and  St.  Petersburg  had  not  re- 
ceived the  orders  sent  in  accordance  with  the  recent 
agreement  concerning  the  treatment  of  neutral  ships. 
Therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
British  Government,  the  Russian  Government  had  author- 
ized Great  Britain  to  assist  in  locating  and  notifying  the 
cruisers.  In  consequence  the  British  Government  had 
ordered  two  cruisers  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
proceed  immediately  and  search  for  and  locate  the 
Smolensk  and  her  consort,  the  St.  Petersburg,  and  convey 
to  them  the  instructions  from  the  Russian  Government 
to  desist  from  further  interference  with  neutral  commerce. 

Snow  is  reported  to  have  fallen  in  the  Alps  and  also 
on  the  plains  of  Lombardy  on  the  25th  ult. 
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Frances  Garrett,  G't'n;  Barclay  R.  Leeds,  PI 
$10  for  himself,  2  copies,  Wm.  E.  Tatum,  Dan 
Leeds  and  Wm.  H.  Leeds;  Nathan  Pearson,  ' 
Annah  Stanton,  Ind.;  Jos.  J.  Hopkins,  Pa.,  an 
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T.  Haight,  Agt.,  Canada,  for  Stephen  Rogers 
Isaac  Kiteley;  Newlin  Carter,  Ind.;  William  fi 
Neb.,  $1;  Mary  W.  Carslake,  N.  J.;  Thomai 
Douglas,  Florida,  I4;  R.  Nicholson,  New  Jei 
Jio  for  Sarah  Nicholson,  Rebecca  N.  Taylor,  H 
Read,  Hannah  J.  Prickettand  Louisa  W.  Heac 
Isaiah  Pemberton,  Ohio,  to  No.  13,  V.  79;  P 
W.  Trimble,  Penna.;  Elizabeth  S.  Brinton,  F' 
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nah  Blackburn,  N.  M.  Blackburn,  Charles  Bl 
burn  and  Gulielma  Neill;  Jesse  Negus,  Agt., 
|i2  for  Elias  Crew,  Mary  M.  Edmondson,  Pete 
Petersen  to  No.  27.  Vol.  79,  Jane  Lloyd,  Har 
M.  Knudson  and  Archibald  Crosbie;  Ole  " 
yer,  la.,  $13  for  himself,  John  Knudson,  Iver  Ol 
Sigbjorn  T.  Rosdale,  Anna  T.  Tostenson  and 
H.  Bryngleson,  $3;  Clinton  E.  Hampton,  / 
Kans.,  for  Elizabeth  Hovle  and  William  D.  Sn 
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NOTICES. 
Young  woman  Friend  student  wishes  work  out  of  3c 
hours  in  Philadelphia  for  the  winter,  by  which  she 
earn  board  and  lodging. 

Address  "  L," 

Ofiice  of  The  Frien 


William  B.  Harvey  has  been  appointed  Agent  for 
Friend,  in  the  place  of  Clarkson  Moore,  released  al 
own  request.     Address,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

A  woman  Friend,  who  attended  the  late  Quarterly  1 
ing  at  Media,  Pa.,  reports  the  loss  of  a  black  union 
parasol,  with  loop  handle  and  black  tassel  on  handle, 
formation  may  be  sent  to  The  Matron,  Barclay  H 
West  Chester,  Pa. 
Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  St.,  PI 

On  and  after  Ninth  Month  1st,  1904,  the  Library 
be  open  on  week-days  from  9  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.  and  fr 
p.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  school 
opens  on  Third-day, Ninth  Month  13th,  1904.  News 
ars  should  arrive  at  the  school  before  noon,  or  as 
in  the  afternoon  as  possible.  Trains  leave  Broad  S 
Station,  Philadelphia,  for  Westtown,  at  7.16,  8.18,  1 
A.  M.;  1.32,  2.50,  3.46,  4.32  P.  M.,  and  later.  Pai 
will  kindly  send  word  to  the  school  beforehand,  if  chil 
are  obliged  to  take  a  train  later  than  the  4.32  P.  M. 
Wm.  F.  Wickbrsham,  Principal, 
Westtown,  I 

Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  will  1 
at  Medford,  N.  J.,  Ninth  Month  loth,  1904.  Train  le 
Market  Street  Ferry  at  9  o'clock;  Haddon  Avenue,  ( 
den.  9.12;  Haddonfield,  9.28;  Marlton,  9.40.  arrivin 
Medford  at  9.50.  Returning,  leave  Medford  at  2.05 
5.10  P.  M. 

The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  of  this  Quar: 
Meeting  will  in  future  be  held  on  Fourth-day,  the 
preceding  the  Quarterlv  Meeting  at  10  A.  M.,  at  Had 
field  in  the  Third  and  Ninth  Months,  and  at  Moores: 
in  the  Sixth  and  Twelfth  Months. 


Died,  on  the  twenty-second  of  Seventh  Month,  al 
cific  Grove,  John  Bell,  of  San  Jose,  California, 
passed  away  peacefully  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  af' 
short  but  painful  illness. 
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"A  Sensation-Ridden  People." 

is  book  on  "Success  among  Nations," 
nil  Reich  points  out  as  chief  among  the 

of  American  peril  the  mental  and  moral 
es  of  American  men  and  women.  The 
can  woman,  as  he  observes  her,  is  going 
;es  through  over-mentalization,  through 
Itivation  of  a  "  fierce  energy,  "that "  bids 

culminate  finally  in  her  absolute  physi- 
>akdown."  The  American  man,  in  his 
s  lacking  "in  natural  completeness.  His 
pment  is  far  too  rapid.  He  lacks  a  well- 
ed emotional  life,  and  this  renders  him 
ble  of  applying  all  his  heart  or  ail  his 
ct  to  any  one  thing  for  any  considerable 

He  is,  indeed,  sensation-ridden  to  an 
le,  and  bis  individuality  is  not  well  de- 
1." 

apport  of  Dr.  Reich's  view  the  hidepen- 
stances  "such  horrors  of  savagery  as 
cent  Georgia  lynchings, "  and  asks  if 
Duld  occur  in  a  community  emotionally 
ilanced,  calmly  rational,  clear  visioned; 
kes  notice  that  in  the  Northern  states 
ffide  regions  are  populated  by  nominally 
id  beinss  that  are  capable  upon  the 
at  provocation  of  giving  themselves  over 
derous  frenzy." 

1  "the  millions  of  dollars  that  pour  into 
treet  promotion  offices,  in  response  to 
;a  advertisements,"  that  one  could  "see 
h  in  a  moment  if  he  were  not  too  sensa- 
dden  to  think."  Also  the  "scare-heads 
jriran  newspapers"  though  no  one  be- 
them  to  be  truthful;  the  theatres  that 
owded  night  after  night,  where  "true 
'  is  debased  by  spectacular  shows,  over- 
tit  melodrama  and  the  vaudeville.  Pur- 
)re  America  has  the  credit  of  being  "  the 
f  sensationaljreachingin  the  churches, 
iastic  religious  experiments,  of 


tricks  of  political  campaigning,"  and  of  a  de- 
velopment of  advertising  which  does  not  com 
port  with  sound  emotional  and  intellectual 
conditions.  And  this  sentence  concludes  the 
arraignment:  "In  the  increasing  disregard  of 
law,  in  the  disorders  accompanying  the  strug- 
gles between  labor  and  capital,  in  the  indiffer- 
ence to  a  corruption  of  politics  and  justice  by 
an  unscrupulous  commercialism,  we  are  per- 
haps reaping  fruits  of  sensationalism  more 
deadly  than  foreign  war  or  domestic  rebellion. " 

Yet  in  making  this  last  comparison  the  writ- 
er could  not  have  estimated  the  deadliness  of 
the  fruits  our  "domestic  rebellion,  or  foreign 
war"  manifesting  themselves  in  this  very  sen- 
sationalism which  is  our  disease.  It  is  usual 
to  hear  the  period  of  the  civil  war  given  as 
the  date  of  the  uprising  of  quickly  gotten 
wealth  and  of  unscrupulous  speculation;  and 
of  the  latter  day  beginning  of  the  sensational- 
ism of  blood  spilling,  which  became  thirsty  for 
a  Spanish  war,  and  then  hungry  for  empire  and 
for  domination  over  peoples  of  darker  skin ;  and 
now  our  daily  feeding  on  the  horrors  and 
slaughters  of  the  awful  tragedy  in  the  East 
enhances  the  sensationalism  of  blood  shedding 
which  finds  expression  in  almost  any  available 
pretext  for  lynching.  The  war-spirit  is  natur- 
ally prolific  of  all  these  things,  in  a  people  al- 
ready prone  enough  to  emotional  life  through 
climatic  conditions  and  the  enthusiasms  inci- 
dent to  a  new  and  free  country. 

When  the  religious  nature  is  involved  in 
these  same  conditions  of  American  excitability 
and  liberty,  sometimes  astounding  havoc  is 
made  of  what  is  called  the  liberty  of  the  Spirit. 
Within  the  ranks  of  Quakerism,— which  would 
by  being  still,  know  the  Lord,  and  so  discrim- 
inate between  being  drunk  with  the  wine  of 
sensation  and  being  filled  with  the  Spirit, — 
we  should  expect  if  anywhere  the  nation  to  be- 
hold an  example  of  Christ-controlled  sanity. 
But  in  sections  of  country  where  an  enthusiasm 
for  liberty  and  progress  has  overcome  the 
patience  of  waiting  on  the  Lord  for  the  secret 
witness  for  Truth  to  make  free  indeed,  the 
"liberty  of  the  Spirit"  has  not  always  been 
patiently  distinguished  from  the  "license  of 
the  creature."  On  this  very  week  of  our  pre- 
sent writing,  scenes  occurred  at,  a  so-called 
Friends'  camp-meeting,  within  a  mile  of  where 
we  were,  where  what  had  seemed  to  some  the 
sublime  effect  of  the  sermons  delivered,  was 


turned  to  the  ridiculous  at  last  by  a  preacher 
prostrating  himself  on  the  floor  of  the  plat- 
form, so  that  the  aspect  of  a  crawling  animal 
broke  the  spell  in  which  some  had  been  held. 
But  there  might  be  junctures  when  some  single 
exhibition  of  an  extravagance  would  operate  at 
once  as  a  red-flag,  to  startle  the  already  sur- 
charged emotions  of  a  crowd  into  explosive 
demonstrations.  "  Ministers"  have  in  this  way 
set  mobs  on  fire  to  perform  the  mad  work  of 
lynchings.  We  desire  true  and  earnest  re- 
vivals, but  let  managers  under  our  name  well 
consider  what  is  the  difference  between  a 
crowd  being  "drunk  with  wine"  and  being 
"filled  with  the  Spirit." 

The  deeping  and  composing  effect  of  waiting 
in  the  silence  of  the  flesh  for  "the  true  and 
holy  witne.ss"  of  the  Spirit,  has  given  Friends 
a  name  for  stability,  repose  and  balance  of 
powers,  fortitude  and  firmness  in  distracting 
situations,  control  of  emotions  that  should  not 
be  our  masters,  deliverance  from  wildness  of 
demeanor,  and  steadiness  of  authority  under 
true  enthusiasm  from  God.  This  attitude  must 
remain  our  safeguard  and  remedy, — something 
deeper  than  the  solution  which  our  reviewer 
proposes  when  he  says:  "What  this  country 
needs  above  all  things  is  a  more  patient  and 
thorough-going  intellectual  life,"  and  "to 
cultivate  by  means  of  all  the  resources  of  our 
educational  organization  a  calmer,  a  more  per- 
sistent, a  more  substantial  rationality."  But 
this  control  of  well-ordered  intellect  must  be 
from  above  itself,  and  by  an  indwelling  with 
the  spirit  of  the  living  Christ,  "the  word  of 
faith  which  we  preach." 

John  Robinson,  in  his  last  sermon  to  the 
departing  pilgrims  at  Leyden,  said: 

"I  charge  you  before  God  and  his  blessed 
angels  to  follow  me  no  further  than  I  have 
followed  Christ.  And  if  God  should  reveal 
anything  to  you  by  any  other  instrument  of 
his,  may  you  be  as  ready  to  receive  it  as  ever 
you  were  to  receive  any  truth  by  my  ministry. 
For  I  am  very  confident  that  the  Lord  has 
more  truth  and  light  yet  to  break  forth  out  of 
his  holy  word." 

But  withal  he  exhorted  us  to  take  heed  what 
we  received  for  truth,  and  well  to  examine 
and  compare  and  weigh  it  with  other  scriptures 
of  truth,  before  we  received  it;  for,  saith  he, 
it  is  not  possible  the  Christian  world  should 
come  so  lately  out  of  such  thick  anti-Christian 
darkness,  and  that  full  perfection  of  knowledge 
should  break  forth  at  once.—BroiiDi's  PUqrim 
Fathers  of  New  England. 
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For  "The  Fkiend." 

The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting. 

(Continued  from  page  59.) 

This  conference  was  alluded  to  by  the  Com- 
mittee in  their  report  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
in  1810,  and  a  portion  of  Red  Jacket's  speech 
was  quoted. 

The  following  notice  of  the  character  of  this 
remarkable  man,  who  for  many  years  subse- 
quent to  this  period  continued  to  exert  a  great 
influence  among  his  people,  may  be  inserted 
here.  It  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  him: 

"Red  Jacket  was  a  perfect  Indian  in  every 
respect,  in  costume,  in  his  contempt  of  the 
white  men,  in  his  hatred  and  opposition  to  the 
missionaries,  and  in  his  attachments  to,  and 
veneration  for,  the  ancient  customs  and  tra- 
ditions of  his  tribe.  He  had  a  contempt  for 
the  English  language,*and  disdained  to  use  any 
other  than  his  own.  He  was  the  finest  speci- 
men of  the  Indian  character  I  ever  knew,  and 
sustained  it  with  more  dignity  than  any  other 
chief.  He  was  the  second  in  authority  in  his 
tribe.  As  an  orator  he  was  unequaled  by  any 
Indian  I  ever  saw.  His  language  was  beauti- 
ful and  figurative,  as  the  Indian  language  al- 
ways is,  and  delivered  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  fluency.  His  gesticulation  was  easy,  grace- 
ful and  natural.  His  voice  was  distinct  and 
clear,  and  he  alwa3's  spoke  with  great  anima- 
tion. His  memory  was  very  strong.  I  have 
acted  as  interpreter  to  most  of  his  speeches, 
to  which  no  translation  could  do  adequate 
justice." 

Notwithstanding  his  well-known  opposition 
to  the  missionaries,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  his  heart  was  secretly  touched  by  the 
power  of  religion  and  the  truths  of  Christian- 
ity. In  an  account  published  in  the  Bufi'alo 
Commercial  Advertiser  of  James  Stevenson,  a 
worthy  Christian  Indian,  who  died  on  the  Cat- 
taraugus Reservation  Twelfth  Month  22nd, 
1846,  it  is  stated  of  him  that  "he  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Red  Jacket,  and  it  wa^  to  him 
that  the  celebrated  chief,  during  the  last 
journey  which  he  ever  made  to  tlie  ticnesee 
Reservation,  communicated  his  intention  of 
renouncing  paganism^  and  embracing  Chris- 
tianity; and  to  him  also,  he  reiterated  on  his 
death  bed  his  convictions  of  the  falseness  and 
absurdity  of  the  pagan  system,  and  of  the 
truth  of  the  gospel."  Red  Jacket  died  First 
Month  20th,  1830,  aged  about  seventy-eight 
years. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  condition 
at  this  time  of  the  Brothertown,  Stockbridge 
and  Onondaga  tribes  in  the  central  part  of 
New  York  State.  The  following  account  of 
them  is  taken  from  a  letter  written  by  John 
Murray,  Jr.,  of  New  York  city,  one  of  the 
Committee  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  who 
was  interested  in  their  welfare  and  who  visited 
them  in  the  summer  of  1809.  The  letter  is 
dated  First  Month  18th,  1810: 

"We  first  called  to  see  the  Brothertown 
tribe,  among  whom  our  friend  John  Dean  and 
family  reside,  whose  endeavors  to  promote  the 
concern  of  the  Society,  touching  the  civiliza- 
tion and  welfare  of  the  Indians,  we  think  has 
been  measurably  successful,  and  we  trust  they 
are  in  a  state  of  improvement— from  thence 
we  made  an  attempt  to  visit  the  Stockbridge 


tribe,  but  were  prevented  by  the  badness  of 
the  roads,  which  induced  us  to  move  on  towards 
Oneida— here  we  tarried  two  nights,  lodging 
with  our  Friends,  Absalom  and  Ruth  Hatfield, 
who  are  fixed  among  this  tribe  with  a  view 
to  the  promotion  of  their  welfare.     Although 
I  have  made  three  visits  to  this  tribe  in  the 
course  of  fifteen  years,  yet  I  do  not  discover 
that  improvement  which  might  have  been  con- 
templated, from  the  labor  bestowed  upon  them, 
both  by  your  Yearly  Meeting  and  ours.    There 
are  a  number  of  them  who  refrain  pretty  much 
from  the  use  of  strong  drink,  and  have  made 
advancements  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands, 
but  generally  speaking  they  are  averse  to  labor, 
and  do  not  seem  much  inclined  to  assume  the 
habits  of  civilized  life;  though  they  possess  a 
tract  of  country,  which    if   improved    might 
afford  them  a  comfortable  subsistence.     We 
proceeded  on  to  visit  the  Onondaga  Indians,  a 
small  tribe,  who  have  not  claimed  that  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  Friends,  that  appeared   to 
us,  they  had  merited.     They  consist  of  about 
one  bundled  and  sixty  persons,  men,  women 
and  children,  they  reside  on  a  tract  of  land 
lying  off  about  three  miles  from  the  turnpike 
road,  consisting  of  twelve  thousand  acres  — 
their  countenances  bespoke  greater  innocency 
and  simplicity,  than  either  of  the  other  tribes, 
and  no  marvel  when  we  were  informed  by  the 
interpreter    (who    had    resided  twenty   years 
among  them)  that  for  the  nine  years  past,  they 
had  refrained  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
and  that  no  temptations  or  arts  used  by  their 
neighbors  would  prevail  with  them  to  deviate 
from  a  resolution  which  they  had  formed  re- 
lative to  the  subject.    They  told  us  that  it  was 
the  Creat  Spirit  which   had   enabled   them   to 
take  up  that  resolution,  and  he  alone  could  in- 
spire them  with  strength  to  keep  it.     This  ac- 
count of  their  sobriety  appears  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  corroborating  testimony  of  their  neigh- 
bors, so  as  to  leave  no  doubts  in  our  minds  as 
to  its  correctness.     Although   this  tribe   has 
taken  one  great  step  towards  a  state  of  civil- 
ization, yet  we  did  not   find   they   were   any 
further  advanced  than  either  of  the  others,  in 
agriculture,  or  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  they 
appeared  to   live  very  poor,   though  in    the 
midst  of  a  fine  country.     We  were,  however, 
very  much  prepossessed  in  favor  of  these  In- 
dians, and  our  visit  to  them,  was  not  only  a 
great  deal  more  satisfactory  than  to  either  of 
the  other  tribes,  but  opened  to  a  prospect  of 
greater  advantage,  likely  to  result  from   the 
labor  of  Friends  among  them,  than  to  those 
who  have  already  had  a  good  deal  done  for 
them,   which  appeared  so  to   the   Committee 
when  we  made  our  report — although  I  cannot 
undertake  to  relate  all  that  we  met  with  in- 
teresting among  that  people,  (as  it  would  ex- 
ceed the  usual  limits  prescribed  to  an  episto- 
lary correspondence)  yet  there  is  one  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  remarkable  change 
in  the  Onondagas  that  I  cannot  well  forbear 
relating  —  it  seems  they  have   been   ranked 
among  the  most  fierce  and  intemperate  of  the 
savage  tribes — insomuch,  that  without  an  ex- 
ception, these  were  given  up  to  a  state  of  in- 
toxication.   Such  being  the  character  and  con- 
du»;t  of  this  people,  there  appeared  no  encour- 
agement to  attempt   to    labor   among    them. 
They  were,  however,  wonderfully  aroused  by 
the  instrumentality  of  an  Indian,  said  to  be  of 
the  Seneca  tribe,   but  who  was  also  a  great 


drunkard.  Smoking  his  pipe,  he  suddenly 
back  apparently  dead,  and  in  that  situa 
remained  some  hours;  on  recovering  from 
he  related  some  extraordinary  discoveriei 
a  supernatural  nature — such  as  the  appean 
of  angels  reasoning  with  him  on  the  wicked 
of  his  life,  particularly  on  account  of  his 
tachment  to  rum— that  unless  he  left  it 
ruin  awaited  him,  as  well  as  all  his  people 
were  in  that  habit;  he  called  a  council  of| 
nation,  and  communicated  to  them  wha 
termed  a  message  from  the  Great  Spirit,  'j 
received  it  as  such,  and  it  made  a  deeii 
pression  on  them.  The  Seneca  himself  : 
that  time  became  a  sober  man,  afterwar 
religious  character,  and  a  preacher.  He 
such  high  estimation  as  to  be  called  the  { 
prophet,  the  effect  on  the  Onondagas 
wonderful,  who  immediately  quit  the  U£ 
spirituous  liquors,  and  have  kept  to  thei: 
tegrity  in  that  respect,  so  that  there  see: 
prospect  of  usefulness  from  the  extensioi 
care  towards  that  tribe." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Growing  Idolatry  of  Military  Glory. 

Dr.  H.  van  Dyke,  Professor  of  Literj 
at  Princeton  University,  U.  S.  A.,  in 
dress  to  the  recent  Pan-Presbyterian  Coil 
on  "  Christianity  and  Current  Literatij 
described  "three  mischievous  and  pe 
tendencies  in  our  modern  world,  aj] 
which  the  spirit  of  Christianity  embodiei 
sane  and  virile  and  lovable  literature  Cij 
much  to  guard  us.  " 

"The  first  is  the  growing  idolatry  of 
tary  glory  and  conquest.  It  is  one  thi 
admit  that  there  are  certain  causes  for 
a  Christian  may  lawfully  take  the  swon 
is  another  thing  to  claim,  as  some  do, 
war  in  itself  is  better  for  a  nation  tl 
and  to  look  chiefly  to  mighty  arraamei 
land  and  sea  as  the  great  instruments  f( 
spread  of  civilization  and  Christianity, 
forerunner  of  Christ  was  not  Samson,  bu 
the  Baptist.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  c 
not  with  observation,  nor  with  acqul 
nor  with  subjugation.  If  all  the  territ 
the  globe  were  subject  to  one  conquerin 
peror  to-day,  no  matter  though  the  cros 
blazoned  on  his  banner  and  his  thrur 
kingdom  of  heaven  would  be  no  whit 
'  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my 
saith  the  Lord.  '  That  is  the  messj 
Christianity.  A  literature  that  is  Ch 
must  exalt  love,  not  only  as  the  greatei 
as  the  strongest  thing  in  the  world.  1 
hold  fast  the  truth  bravely  spoken  by 
America's  foremost  soldiers.  General 
man,  that  'war  is  hell.  '  It  must  che 
reprove  the  lust  of  conquest  and  the 
dence  of  brute  force.  It  must  firmly 
cate  and  commend  righteousness,  a 
dealing,  and  kindness,  and  the  simple 
mation  of  the  truth,  as  the  means  bj 
alone  a  better  age  can  be  brought  nij 
all  the  tribes  of  earth  taught  to  dn 
gether  in  peace.  It  must  repeat  Words' 
fine  message: 

" 'By  the  soul 
Only  the  nations  shall  be  great  and  free.' 

Don't  go  to  the  doctor  with  every  disi 
nor  to  the  lawyer  with  eveiy  quarrel, 
the  pot  for  every  thirst.— .\.  D.  1787. 
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IVINB  LOVE  COMMEMORATED. 

8  poem,  which  was  inquired  for  on  page  31,  is  fur- 
by  H.  W.  Webster,  of  Westerly,  R.  I.,  and  by  an- 
juijscriber.— Ed.1 

Who  can  fathom  the  redeeming 

Act  of  universal  love? 
Human  thought,  though  ever  teeming, 

Yet  will  insufficient  prove. 

Holy  angels,  ever  lauding 

Of  the  great  and  wondrous  scheme. 
Seraphs,  hymning  and  applauding. 

Never  can  exhaust  the  theme. 

0!  the  height  and  depth!  surprising 

Oh!  the  length  and  breadth,  how  great? 

Generations  past,  and  rising 
Will  the  bliss  participate. 

Sure  the  Father's  love  was  burning 
To  poor  lost  and  helpless  man. 

Anxious  for  his  safe  returning 
Laid  the  meditorial  plan. 

Nor  less  was  our  Saviour's  merit. 

Who  severe  obedience  paid. 
Died,  to  obtain  the  Holy  Spirit, 

For  his  creatures'  help  and  aid, 

Now  above  makes  intercession. 

That  the  penitential  mind. 
Who  makes  unreserved  confession. 

And  reforms,  may  pardon  find. 

Wretched  man,  if  such  caressing 
Work  not  on  thy  brutal  heart. 

If  thou  spurn'st  the  heav'nly  blessing, 
Thou  in  it  wilt  have  no  part. 

Blame  thy  conduct,  charge  not  heaven; 

On  thy  head  thy  blood  will  lie, 
Every  help  to  thee  is  given 

Suiting  man's  free  agency. 

Do  not,  for  a  moment's  pleasure, 
Forfeit  this  thy  dear-bought  right 

To  the  joy  and  endless  treasure. 
Which  the  Gospel  brought  to  light. 

Use  thy  reason,  grace  assisting 

Every  faculty  within; 
Thou  shalt  know  a  brave  resisting 

All  the  deadly  powers  of  sin. 

Taste  religion's  chaste  embraces. 
Faith  with  genuine  works  adorn; 

Virtue  has  eternal  graces. 
Fresh  and  blooming  every  morn. 

All  her  joys  beyond  e.xpressing 
Peace  that  yields  a  golden  crop; 

She's  in  life  the  choicest  blessing, 
And  in  death  the  grateful  drop. 

Wing  thy  soul,  and  qualify  her 

For  the  converse  held  above; 
Tip  thy  tongue,  to  join  the  choir 

In  melodious  strains  of  love. 

Utterly  disclaiming  merit; 

Praise  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
Jointly  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 

An  eternal  Three  in  One! 

— Author  unknown. 


THOUT  Cost,  not  a  Sacrifice. — We  have 
espective  allotments  and  fields  of  service, 
lur  offerings  will  not  avail  much  without 
t  to  ourselves,  whether  it  be  in  the  sacri- 
if  time  with  exercise  of  spirit,  and  some- 
!  with  sacrifice  of  some  of  our  substance, 
ixperiencing  those  plunges  and  conflicts 
irit  that  may  be  essential  to  prepare  for 
ce  amongst  some  who  are  under  particu- 
jmptations. — ,4  Correspondent. 


Faithfulness  in  Early  Rudiments  the  Basis  of 
the  Larger  Spiritual  Life. 

BY  MORTON  C.  COGGSSHALL. 
(L'onclurled  from  pa^e  60.) 

So  to  a  soul  without  a  deep  abiding  faith  in 
God's  knowledge  and  wisdom  and  a  sense  of 
reverence  for  His  character  there  can  be  noth- 
ing to  create  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness. 

When  there  is  no  recognition  of  the  majesty 
of  the  divine  law  there  can  exist  no  craving 
for  a  revelation  of  grace. 

When  you  find  a  man  who  spends  his  life 
from  one  year's  end  to  another,  careless  as  to 
a  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  mercies  of  each 
day,  with  no  desire  in  hi-!  heart  to  return 
thanks  for  all  the  benefits  he  has  received  from 
his  maker,  look  not  for  his  recognition  of  God's 
hand  in  the  great  events  of  life. 

Some  sudden,  overwhelming  catastrophe  may 
startle  him  for  a  few  moments,  hut  there  is 
little  chance  that  it  will  persuade  him  of  the 
truth  of  God  if  he  has  persistently  pushed  it 
away  from  his  thoughts  in  the  quiet  hours  of 
each  day's  experience. 

When  a  young  man  enters  business  life  true 
and  honorable  success  depends  upon  his  ac- 
ceptance at  the  outset  of  his  career  of  the 
principle  found  in  the  passage  suggestive  of 
these  thoughts.  His  promotion  to  positions 
of  greater  trust  will  depend  on  the  spirit  which 
animated  him  in  the  work  already  performed. 

His  ability  to  respond  to  a  call  for  increased 
value  of  service  is  the  result  of  patient,  pains- 
taking, perhaps  laborious  work.  The  dry,  hard 
soulless  tasks  that  come  under  the  definition 
of  drudgery  may  be  the  Moses  and  the  prophets 
of  business  life.  Only  as  they  have  received 
honest  and  faithful  attention  can  there  be  an 
entrance  into  larger  fields  of  usefulness  com- 
manding satisfactory  recognition  of  merit. 

But  of  all  illustrations  of  the  irresistible 
force  of  this  law  none  are  more  terribly  sad 
than  that  of  broken  promises  in  the  marriage 
relation.  When  there  stealthily  creeps  over 
husband  or  wife  the  fascinating  power  of  some 
other  man  or  woman  paralyzing  the  will,  blind- 
ing them  as  to  duty  and  creating  an  eagerness 
to  sacrifice  all  that  they  have  held  sacred  for 
years,  to  a  passion  as  temporary  as  it  is  absurd, 
we  see  most  vividly  the  power  of  this  truth. 

Thousands  have  been  deluded  by  the  belief 
that  if  they  could  but  free  themselves  from 
the  bonds  that  hind  them  together  and  choose 
another  more  congenial  companion  with  whom 
to  share  the  ills  and  joys  of  life,  they  would 
realize  perfect  bliss.  Through  divorce  this 
wild  visionary  design  is  constantly  being  car- 
ried cut.  But  if  we  could  only  see  into  such 
hearts  we  would  often  discover  that  bitterness 
of  disappointment  the  end  of  which  is  an  un- 
utterable despair.  If  a  husband  or  a  wife  fails 
to  comprehend  the  sacredness  of  marriage  and 
the  solemnity  of  the  command  "what  there- 
fore God  hath  joined  together  let  not  man  put 
iisunder, "  they  have  no  solid  foundation  for 
happiness,  and  a  change  'n  the  superstructure 
does  not  rebuild  the  foundation. 

If  they  have  not  appreciated  the  joy  of  a 
union  that  has  received  God's  sanction  and 
blessing,  neither  will  they  de-^ire  that  blessing 
in  any  future  alliances  that  either  of  them 
may  make;  and  without  the  Divine  approval 
there  can  be  no  hope  of  a  permanent  love. 


A  relationship,  to  perfect  which  the  most 
delicate  and  wise  adjustment  is  required  and 
which  can  be  used  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  fit- 
ling  illustration  of  the  union  between  Christ 
and  His  church,  is  so  sacred  a  theme  that  it 
should  never  be  approached  except  in  the 
spirit  of  reverence. 

"If  a  man  say,  I  love  God,  and  hateth  his 
brother  be  is  a  liar;  for  he  that  loveth  not  his 
brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love 
God  whom  he  hath  not  seen?"  St.  John  here 
bears  his  testimony  to  the  truth  that  the  con- 
dition of  heart  necessary  for  the  reception  of 
a  sublime  revelation  is  the  same  in  character 
as  that  which  makes  manifest  the  simplest  duty 
of  life,  and  that  failure  to  respond  to  the 
Divine  call  to  love  our  brother  renders  im- 
possible any  intimate  loving  relations  with 
God. 

When  our  Lord  gave  His  disciples  the  prayer 
we  so  love  to  repeat.  He  added  these  solemn 
words,  "For  if  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses 
your  Heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive  you. 
But  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses, 
neither  will  your  Father  forgive  your  tres- 


If  love  has  not  taken  such  possession  of  our 
hearts  as  to  create  therein  an  atmosphere  that 
is  Divine,  there  exists  no  medium  through 
which  God  can  speak  to  us  his  words  of  for- 
giveness so  that  they  can  be  understood. 

The  great  and  wonderful  truth  of  God's  for- 
giveness of  sin  can  never  persuade  that  heart 
of  His  love,  that  is  a  stranger  to  compassion 
for  another's  transgression. 

"And  whither  I  go  ye  know  and  the  way  ye 
know.  Thomas  saith  unto  Him,  Lord,  we  know 
not  whither  thou  goest,  and  how  can  we  know 
the  way?  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  1  am  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life;  no  man  cometh  unto 
the  Father  but  by  me.  If  ye  had  known  me 
ye  should  have  known  my  Father  also;  and 
from  henceforth  ye  know  Him  and  have  seen 
Him.  Philip  saith  unto  Him:  Lord,  show  us 
the  Father  and  it  sutficeth  us.  Jesus  saith 
unto  him,  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you, 
and  yet  hast  thou  not  know  me  Philip?  " 

"If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets 
neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one 
rose  from  the  dead." 

"He  was  in  the  world  and  the  world  was 
made  by  Him  and  the  world  knew  Him  not. 
He  came  unto  His  own  and  His  own  received 
Him  not.  But  as  many  as  received  Him,  to 
them  gave  He  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
(iod,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  His  name." 

This  is  very  strong  and  plain  teaching.  God 
can  reveal  Himself  in  many  ways,  but  it  is 
possible  that  He  can  walk  close  beside  us,  that 
we  can  see  the  revelation  of  His  power  in 
lives  all  around  us,  and  yet  these  words  that 
He  addressed  to  Philip  can  be  with  equal  truth 
spoken  to  us,"  have  I  been  so  long  time  with 
you  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  me  Philip?" 

".Moreover,  brethren,  I  would  not  that  ye 
should  be  ignorant  how  that  all  our  fathers 
were  under  the  cloud  and  all  passed  through 
the  sea,  and  were  all  baptized  unto  Moses  in 
the  cloud  and  in  the  sea.  And  did  all  eat  the 
same  spiritual  meat,  and  did  all  drink  the 
same  spiritual  drink;  for  they  drank  of  that 
spiritual  Rock  that  followed  them,  and  that 
rock  was  Christ." 

Dives  certainly  showed  a  most  commendable 
spirit  in  desiring  the  welfare  of  those  he  had 
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left  behind.  His  solicitude  for  his  brethren 
is  shown  in  these  words:  "I  pray  thee  there- 
fore, father,  that  thou  would'st  send  him  to 
my  father's  house.  For  I  have  five  brethren, 
that  he  may  testify  unto  them  lest  they  also 
come  into  this  place  of  torment."  Abraham 
saith  unto  him,  "they  have  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  let  them  hear  them."  And  he  said, 
"Nay,  father  Abraham,  but  if  one  went  unto 
them  from  the  dead  they  will  repent."  And 
he  said  unto  him,  "if  they  hear  not  Moses  and 
the  prophets  neither  will  they  be  persuaded 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead." 

Of  the  souls  in  this  world  who  have  deliber- 
ately refused  to  take  Christ  as  their  Master, 
rejected  His  claims  to  divinity,  his  power  to 
rise  from  the  dead,  how  many  have  reached 
this  strange  and  unnatural  condition  of  mind 
and  heart  through  a  wrong  estimate  of  the 
Divine  revelation  through  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets! 

As  we  stand  face  to  face  with  the  eternal 
wisdom,  we  are  awed  by  the  Divine  majesty  of 
God's  law.  Jesus  Christ,  our  elder  brother, 
our  Lord,  our  Redeemer  has  fulfilled  the  whole 
law.  Hear  His  loving  invitation,  "Behold  I 
stand  at  the  door  and  knock,  if  any  man  hear 
my  voice  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to 
him  and  will  sup  with  him  and   he  with  me." 

The  hand  that  on  earth  relieved  human  dis- 
tress, raised  the  dead,  and  rested  in  blessing 
on  the  head  of  a  little  child,  that  was  nailed 
to  the  cross  for  the  sin  of  the  world,  cannot 
open  that  door  a  hair  breadth.  For  the  heart 
must  be  a  free  glad  gift  to  Him.  "Son,  daugh- 
ter give  me  thy  heart." 

Shall  we  not  hasten  to  open  the  door  and 
welcome  His  presence  within;  and  if  we  do, 
what  will  be  the  result?  "To  as  many  as  re- 
ceived Him  gave  He  power  to  become  the  sons 
of  God." 

What  Is  Finished? — "It  is  finished.  "  We 
are  ever  taking  leave  of  something  that  will 
not  come  back  again.  We  let  go,  with  a 
pang,  portion  after  portion  of  our  existence. 
However  dreary  we  may  have  felt  life  to  be 
here,  yet  when  that  hour  comes — the  winding 
up  of  all  things,  the  last  grand  rush  of  dark- 
ness on  our  spirits,  the  hour  of  that  awful 
sudden  wrench  from  all  we  have  known  or 
loved,  the  long  farewell  to  sun,  moon,  stars, 
and  light — what  will  then  be  finished?  When 
it  is  finished,  what  will  it  be?  Will  it  be 
the  butterfly  existence  of  pleasure,  the  mere 
life  of  science,  a  life  of  uninterrupted  sin  and 
selfish  gratification;  or  will  it  be,  "Father, 
I  have  finished  the  work  which  Thou  gavest 
me  to  do?" — Robertson. 


THROUGH  SECOND  TO   FIRST.^ 

"  The  second  is  like  unto  it." 
II. 
Be  what  you  seem!  What  human  creature  could 
Expect  to  please  or  help  the  brotherhood 

If  each  must  needs  first  plant 
New  rules  of  seeming  in  the  public  thought? 
God's  truth  in  such  confusion  were  not  sought, 

Virtue  would  sink  to  want, 
Society  to  herding,  thought  to  dream. 


Seem  what  you  be!  There  is  one  law  supreme, 

Eternally  extant. 
Exalting  every  rule  of  common  thought 
More  nearly  to  itself,  through  virtue  wrought 

In  souls  which  for  God  pant. 
Not  else  than  by  such  inward  grace  prepared, 
God's  glory  shall  by  man  be  shown  and  shared. 


Christiana  Hustler. 

Christiana  Hustler,  of  Undercliff,  in  York- 


A  Child's  definition  of  a  lady  is  given  in 
the  following  clipping,  taken  from  the  Youth's 
Companion:— 

A  little  girl  from  a  crowded  tenement  house 
was  delightedly  telling  a  friend  in  the  College 
Settlement  about  her  new  teacher.  "She's 
just  a  perfect  lady.  That's  what  she  is," 
said  the  child. 

"  Huh!  How  do  you  know  she's  a  perfect 
lady?"  questioned  her  friend.  "You've 
known  her  only  two  days." 

"It's  easy  enough  telling,"  was  the  indig- 
nant answer.  "I  know  she's  a  perfect  lady 
because  she  makes  me  feel  polite  all  the 
time." 


shire,  was  the  widow  of  John  Hustler  of 
same  place,  whom  she  survived  many  years; 
and  daughter  of  William  and  Sarah  Hird  of 
the  same  county.  Under  a  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  blessing  she  had  derived  through 
her  parents,  she  repeatedly  spoke  of  the  relig- 
ious care  and  instructions  which  they  had  be- 
stowed upon  her.  Her  attention  having  in 
childhood  been  turned  to  the  light  of  Christ  in 
her  own  soul,  she  was,  through  obedience  to 
itsmanifestations,preserved  from  many  allure- 
ments that  abound  in  the  world,  and  enabled 
to  walk  in  the  narrow  way,  which  leads  to  life. 
She  had,  however,  to  endure  various  beset- 
ments  and  trials,  which  to  her  diffident  mind, 
were  rendered  peculiarly  poignant,  from  an 
apprehen  ion  that  she  should  be  required  to 
bear  a  put  lie  testimony  to  the  Truth;  but  hay- 
ing in  her  own  experience  witnessed  the  sancti- 
fying virtue  of  divine  grace,  she  became  will- 
ing to  declare  unto  others  the  goodness  of  her 
Heavenly  Father. 

When  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  she 
was  strengthened  to  surrender  herself  to  the 
service  of  her  Lord,  and  first  spoke  as  a  min- 
ister. She  visited  in  this  character  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  this 
country,  and  in  Ireland.  In  the  exercise  of 
her  gift,  she  was  sound  in  doctrine,  and  clear 
in  discernment. 

Her  ministry  was  marked  by  an  earnest  and 
persuasive  simplicity,  and  attended  with  an 
affectionate  solicitude,  that  her  friends  might 
in  no  respect  be  inactive  or  superficial  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  one  thing  needful  but  really  be 
what  they  professed  to  be,  a  spiritually  minded 
people,  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apos- 
tles and  prophets;  Jesus  Christ  himself  being 
the  chief  corner  stone. 

In  private  life  her  conversation  was  inter- 
esting and  instructive;  and  her  manners  were 
aflfable  and  engaging, particularly  to  the  young, 
even  such  as  were  remotely  wandering  from 
the  fold  of  rest.  To  these  she  frequently  im- 
parted counsel,  in  so  attractive  a  manner,  that 
they  seldom  quitted  her  company  without  feel- 
ing desires  after  those  Christian  virtues,  which 
in  her  they  could  but  admire  and  love.     Her 

*By  the  above  Hnee  a  contributor  demurs  at  a  senti 
ment  quoted  on  page  22  of  the  present  volume,  which 
says:  "  You  will  generally  suffer  if  you  appear  other  than 
you  are.  The  mask  soon  becomes  an  instrument  of  tor- 
ture." For  the  word  appear  he  would  more  properly  have 
the  words  "  assume  to  be." — Ed. 


hospitality  to  her  friends,  and  more  especi 
to  those  who  were  traveling  as  messenger! 
the  gospel,  was  well  known.  The  most  ex' 
ienced  ministers  of  Christ  are  often  gre 
cast  down  and  stand  in  need  of  the  cou 
and  succour  of  those  who  have  trodden 
same  path  with  themselves.  Her  dwelling 
a  place  where  these  comforts  were  often  t 
met  with,  and  where  such  found  rest,  botl 
body  and  mind. 

The  recollection  of  her  own  happy  exj 
ence,  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  early 
ligious  care  of  her  parents,  induced  her  tc 
particular  stress  upon  a  timely  subjectio 
the  will  in  chilaren,  and,  when  opporti 
offered,  earnestly  to  urge  attention  there! 
contributing  very  materially  to  prepare 
way  of  the  Lord;  and  to  diminish  in  fu 
life,  the  hardships  of  self-denial  and  t 
cross.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1 
her  strength  had  so  far  declined,  that  she 
confined  up-stairs.  Yet  whilst  the  powei 
nature  were  sensibly  giving  way,  it  wai 
structive  to  witness  the  liveliness  of  herr 
ious  feelings,  and  her  earnest  concern  foi 
spiritual  welfare  of  her  friends.  She 
encouraged  them  with  a  clearness  and  en 
which  were  striking  to  those  who  knew 
feeble  state,  to  persevere  in  the  path  of  _ 
cation  by  the  animating  assurance  that,  i 
viewing  the  various  trials  of  a  life  protrj 
to  a  late  period,  she  could  thankfully  acki 
edge,  that  goodness  and  mercy  had  foil 
her  all  the  days  of  her  life.  Her  weakness 
tinned  to  increase.  On  the  seventh  ol 
Sixth  Month  she  seemed  much  alive  to 
ionate  feelings  for  her  children  and  at 
ants,  and  appeared  sensible  of  her  own  f 
tion;  and  after  an  interval  of  silence, 
reverent  awfulness  broke  forth  in  these  w 
Oh!  that  I  were  safely  gathered  . 
into  that  country  that  knows  no  change! 
oh  that  I  may  keep  the  word  of  His  pati 
and  then  He  will  keep  me  in  the  hour  of 
tation,  and  what  a  favor  will  that  be;  m 
me  than  ten  thousand  worlds:  adding  af 
pause,  "I  think  I  may  say,  blessed  and  pi 
be  his  holy  name  forever."  She  endure 
last  sinkings  of  nature  with  great  mee 
and  patience,  and  without  much  apparent 
or  sufi'ering,  continued  to  grow  weaker 
the  twenty-seventh  of  the  Sixth  Month, 
when  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  her 
was  released  from  the  conflicts  of  mort 
prepared,  we  cannot  doubt,  to  partake  c 
joys  of  God's  salvation. 


The  "living  epistle  "  never  needs  a 
lation  or  a  commentary.  It  is  in  plain 
lish,  that  a  child  can  understand.  An 
skeptic  once  spent  a  day  or  two  with  Fe; 
and  on  leaving  he  said  to  him,  "  If  I ,  ' 
much  longer  I  shall  become  a  Christi 
spite  of  myself.  "  Stanley  also  con: 
that  when  he  left  London  for  Africa  in  i 
for  Livingstone  he  was  "as  much  preji 
against  religion  as  the  worst  infidel, 
few  weeks  of  companionship  with  th 
heroic  missionary  so  impressed  him  tl 
said,  "I  was  converted  by  him,  althou 
had  not  tried  to  do  it." 


Children  always  turn  to  the  ligh 
that  grown-up  men  would  do  likewise!— 
Hare. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

A  Century  and  a  Day  Old. 
he  oldest  Friend  in  New  England  known 
s  as  living  (since  the  decease  of  Phebe  R. 
ord  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  Eleventh  Month 
;,  1903,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  years, 
months  and  eleven  days)  is  Eunice  (Kel- 
)  GiDLEY,  whom  the  present  writer  visited 
pponegansett  in  Dartmouth,  Mass.,  on  the 
ity-first  of  Eighth  Month,  the  day  after 
had  reached  the  age  of  one  hundred  years. 
)me  months  before,  while  in  Philadelphia, 
writer  had  felt  a  concern  to  sit,  some  time 
lis  summer  season,  with  the  few  remaining 
ibers  who  meet  in  the  ancient  meeting- 
ie,  now  two  hundred  and  live  years  old,  at 
onegansett.  Without  knowing  of  this,  a 
nd  asked  him  recently  if  he  felt  like  being 
lat  meeting-house  on  the  I^lst.  Way  was 
1  for  our  attendance  there  at  an  appointed 
ting  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  and  from 
e  our  friend,  Job  S.  Gidley,  conducted  us 
.is  mother's  residence  near  by.  There, 
re  some  burning  sticks  in  an  open  fire- 
e,  sat  the  aged  Eunice  Gidley.  She  rec- 
zed  her  son,  who  also  with  his  family  had 
ed  her  the  day  before  and  found  her  busily 
ting.  When  being  presented  with  a  gift 
kedwith  the  years  "1804-1904,"  shecal- 
ted  the  difference  as  her  present  age;  and 
a  a  grand-daughter  asked  her  if  she  liked 
sar  good  reading  as  much  as  she  used  to, 
answered,  "  Much  more,  because  I  am  old 
igh  to  understand  it  better." 
ow,  on  being  asked  by  her  son  to  repeat 
3  verses  which  she  might  remember,  she 
iptly  and  with  hearty  animation  began 
,  "The  praises  of  my  tongue,  I  offer  to 
Lord,"  and  so  on  through  the  six  stanzas; 
then  she  repeated  the  twenty-third  Psalm, 
afterwards  eight  stanzas  from  the  old 
y's  Spelling  Book  of  1809,  beginning: 

"I  sing  the  Almighty  power  of  God 
That  made  the  mountains  rise, 

That  spread  the  flowing  seas  abroad. 
And  built  the  lofty  skies." 

e  will  present  the  selection  entire  in  our 
mns  in  the  near  futurs. 
manuscript  was  now  read  to  her,  which 
son-in-law,  the  late  Daniel  Ricketson,  of 

Bedford,  had  formerly  written  out  as  a 
ative  heard  from  her  own  lips  of  her  jour- 
in  1823  from  her  early  home  in  South 
lis  on  Cape  Cod  to  Friends'  Boarding  School 
rovidence,  R.  I.  On  account  of  a  snow- 
n  it  was  nearly  a  week  before  she  reached 
school.  As  the  names  of  Moses  Brown, 
;h  Breed  and  wife,  and  several  other  of 
one  worthies  were  read  to  her  from  the 
lal,  her  memory  of  them,  and  how  they 
3d,  revived.  The  chronicle  continued  into 
;iraes  of  her  own  teaching  in  schools  on 
Cape,  at  a  salary  of  one  dollar  a  week, 
out  board. 

1  being  asked  if  she  enjoyed  life  less  as 
^rew  so  aged,  she  promptly  replied.  "  I 
r  enjoyed  life  more  in  all  ray  days!"  Then 
luestion  put  to  her,  was :    "And  what  hast 

to  live  for  at  such  an  age?"  Imme- 
>ly  came  the  language: — 

"Here  I  can  read  and  learn 

How  Christ  the  Son  of  God 
Proclaimed  the  covenant  of  thy  grace, 

And  sealed  it  with  his  blood. 


"  The  Lord  who  reigns  above 

Hath  sent  his  Spirit  down 
To  show  the  wonders  of  his  love 

And  make  his  gospel  known. 
"  0  may  that  gospel  teach, 

And  may  my  heart  receive 
Those  truths  which  all  thy  servants  preach, 

And  all  thy  saints  believe. 
"Then  shall  I  praise  the  Lord 

In  a  more  cheerful  strain 
That  I  was  taught  to  read  these  words. 

And  have  not  learnt  in  vain." 

Thereupon  it  was  suggested.  "Then  the 
sum  of  all  this  to  thy  mind  is,  '  For  me  to  live 
is  Christ!'  "    "  And  to  die  is  gain,"  she  added. 

The  concluding  stanza  of  one  poem  which 
she  recited  was  this: — 

His  hand  is  my  perpetual  guard, 

He  keeps  me  with  his  eye; 
Why  should  I  forget  the  Lord, 

Who  is  forever  nigh? 

"What  does  that  mean,  mother?"  said  a 
daughter,  —  "He  keeps  me  with  his  eye?" 
She  replied,  "  Why,  if  thou  saw  a  son  or 
daughter  going  the  wrong  way,  wouldn't  thou 
look  after  them  and  inform  them  of  the  right 
path?  "  The  daughter  told  us  afterwards  that 
she  had  expected  by  her  question  to  draw  out 
the  short  answer  which  her  mother  had  given 
a  few  months  since:  "A  look  is  enough  for 
some." 

Eunice  Gidley  had  been  thus  particular 
throughout  her  past  life  to  use  the  word  '  'thou" 
in  its  right  place,  instead  of  "thee,"  as  a 
nominative.  A  North  Carolina  minister,  who 
two  months  before  visited  her,  will  not  object 
to  our  saying  that  she  faithfully  corrected  him 
on  that  point,  as  she  might  many  of  us.  This 
observance  is  but  a  part  of  that  accuracy  of 
speech  and  statement  which  she  habitually  cul- 
tivated, so  that  a  grand-daughter  could  tell 
us,  "1  never  heard  grandmother  say  anything 
wrong."  The  witness  for  truth  in  practice 
had  ordered  her  life,  appetite,  and  conversa- 
tion aright  in  a  sweet  simplicity  that  has  ex- 
tended her  life  beyond  the  century  mark.  It 
made  her  ministry,  at  times  when  she  had  of- 
ferings in  public  worship,  clear,  concise,  and 
lively. 

An  elder  in  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
who  had  for  some  years  taken  an  interest  in 
her  life  and  spiritual  overcoming,  in  a  letter  en- 
couraging this  gathering  together  for  our  col- 
umns of  what  her  testimony  might  be  through 
preservation  for  one  hundred  years,  added  that 
she  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  puffed  up  by 
anything  that  might  now  be  written  concern- 
ing her,  and  our  own  opinion  was  that  she 
would  not  be  likely  herself  to  be  a  reader  of 
this;  and  that  in  the  legacy  of  her  past  life 
she  is  now  profitably  a  debtor  both  to  the  wise 
and  the  unwise. 

And  so  we  may  conclude  the  more  spiritual 
gleanings  of  an  hour  from  her  life  of  a  century 
and  a  day,  after  reproducing  two  poems  which 
she  repeated  applicable  to  both  extremes  of 
her  life;  the  first  for  the  benefit  of  grandchil- 
dren as  instruction,  which  is  the  explanation 
of  her  long  preservation.  It  is  the  first  poem 
that  she  ever  committed  to  memory. 

Preserve  me.  Lord,  amidst  the  crowd, 
From  every  thought  that's  vain  and  proud, 
And  raise  my  wond"ring  mind  to  see 
How  good  it  is  to  trust  in  thee. 


From  all  the  enemies  of  truth 
Do  thou,  0  God,  preserve  my  youth; 
And  free  my  mind  from  worldly  cares, 
From  youthful  sins  and  youthful  snares. 

Lord,  in  my  heart,  tho"  hard  as  stone. 
Let  seeds  of  early  grace  be  sown; 
Still  watered  by  thy  heavenly  love, 
Till  they  shall  spring  to  joys  above! 

And  now  the  second,  which  we  felt  as  her 
farewell  to  some  of  us,  while  she  uttered  it 
near  the  time  of  the  setting  sun  of  that  day, 
as  in  the  evening  twilight  of  her  well-crowned 
century: — 

The  day  is  past  and  gone. 
The  evening  shades  appear, 

Oh  may  we  all  remember  well 
The  night  of  death  draws  near. 

We  lay  our  garments  by 

Upon  our  beds  to  rest; 
So  death  will  soon  disrobe  us  all 

Of  what  we  here  possess. 

And  when  our  days  on  earth  are  past. 
And  we  from  time  remove. 

Oh  may  we  in  thy  bosom  rest, 
The  bosom  of  thv  love! 


The  Dying  Coal. 

A  coal  of  fire  when  laid  by  itself  soon  loses 
its  brightness  and  its  heat;  and  there  are 
come  lessons  to  be  learned  from  an  expiring 
coal.^^  A  writer  tells  the  story  of  a  minister 
who  "called  upon  a  member  who  had  been 
neglecting  the  week-night  service,  and  went 
straight  up  to  the  fire-place  in  the  sitting- 
room,  and  with  the  tongs  removed  a  live  coal 
from  off  the  fire,  and  placed  it  on  the  hearth, 
then  watched  it  while  it  turned  from  the  red 
glow  of  heat  to  a  black  mass.  The  member 
in  question  carefully  observed  the  proceeding, 
and  then  said,  '  You  need  not  say  a  single 
word,  sir;  I'll  be  there  on  Wednesday  night.  " 

There  are  multitudes  of  Christians  who  to- 
day are  like  this  dying  coal.  They  are  alone. 
They  have  forsaken  the  assembling  of  them- 
selves together.  They  have  lost  the  interest 
they  once  had,  and  the  power  they  once  pos- 
sessed. Let  such  take  heed  to  their  ways  and 
turn  their  feet  into  the  Lord's  testimonies. 
He  bids  his  people  exhort  one  another,  and  so 
much  the  more  as  they  see  the  day  approach- 
ing. They  that  fear  the  Lord  are  to  speak 
often  one  to  another;  and  though  it  is  within 
the  power  of  God  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of 
Christian  love  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are 
lonely  and  desolate,  yet  when  persons  delib- 
erately disobey  the  divine  commands,  and  neg- 
lect the  privileges  and  opportunities  of  Chris- 
tian fellowship  and  mutual  encouragement,  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  light  of  the  lonely  ones 
grows  dim,  and  the  fires  of  love  die  out  from 
within  their  hearts. — Hastings. 

The  Example  of  Thomas  Story.— The  re- 
markable, precious  visitation  in  the  beginning 
of  his  spiritual  career,  his  manner  of  getting 
amongst  Friends,  his  ability  to  write  so  as  to 
afford  him  means  of  subsistence,  and  (what 
has  appeared  the  great  characteristic)  how  he 
waited  for  and  speedily  recognized  the  Divine 
power  in  which  was  reserved  the  secret  of  his 
strength,  he  waiting  until  all  that  which  was 
simply  of  his  natural  gifts  was  silenced,  to 
know  the  life  and  power  of  Truth  to  be  in  the 
&acendencj.— Correspondent. 
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COMPLETE  IN  HIM. 

(Col.  2:  10.) 

Composed  by  Tacy  M.  Jewett,  twelve  hours  be- 
fore her  death.  She  was  a  beloved  member  and 
elder  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  departed  this 
life  Eleventh  Month  1st,  1894,  at  her  home  in  Lin- 
coln, Virginia. 

He  is  able  to  keep  you  from  falling.     Jude  24. 

Able  all  things  to  subdue.     Phil.  3:  21. 

To  bind  up  that  which  is  broken.     Ez.  34:  16. 

And  save  to  the  uttermost,  too.     Heb.  7:  25. 

He  is  able  to  open  the  blind  eyes.     Isa.  42:  7. 

Able  to  save  and  destroy.     Jas.  4:  12. 

To  make  crooked  things  straight  before  us.  Isa. 
42:  16. 

And  Alius  with  gladness  and  joy.   Rom.  14:  17. 

He  is  able  to  heal  our  diseases.     Jer.  30:  17. 

To  make  our  maimed  bodies  whole.     Acts  3:  16. 

Able  to  keep  us  from  sinning,     Rom.  6:  14. 

And  make  perfect  his  life  in  the  soul.   Col.  4:  12. 

He  is  able  to  carry  our  burdens.     Matt.  11:  28. 

To  rid  us  of  anxious  care.     1  Pet.  5:  7. 

Able  to  rest  us  when  weary.     Ex.  23:  14. 

Willing  our  crosses  to  share. 

God's  thoughts  toward  his  children  are  precious. 
Psalm  139:  17. 

All  this  and  much  more  will  He  give.  2  Chron. 
25:  9. 

Through  faith  in  the  dear  name  of  Jesus; 

Whatsoever  we  ask  we  receive.     Matt.  21:  22. 

Faith  When  Things  Go  Well. 

People  say,  "  It  is  easy  to  trust  God  when 
things  are  going  well  with  us.  "  That  is  quite 
true.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  it  is  a  great 
deal  easier  to  stop  trusting  God  or  thinking 
about  Him  when  things  are  going  well  with 
us,  and  we  do  not  seem  to  need  Him  so  much 
as  in  the  hours  of  darkness.  There  is  danger 
of  losing  faith  when  things  go  well.  And  it 
is  this  danger  from  uninterrupted  prosperity, 
the  Psalmist  is  referring  to  when  he  says: 
"Because  they  have  no  changes,  therefore, 
they  fear  not  God."  Certainly  prosperity 
and  untroubled  lives  have  their  own  most 
searching  trials  of  faith. 

There  are  disadvantages  of  having  things 
go  well.  One,  as  we  have  mentioned,  is  for- 
getfulness  of  God.  It  is  a  strange  perversity 
of  human  nature  that  we  are  so  likely  to  leave 
God  out  of  mind  when  things  are  going  well 
with  us,  while  we  call  upon  Him  most  quickly 
when  in  trouble.  Another  is  pride  and  self- 
sufficiency.  It  does  not  take  uninterrupted 
prosperity  long  to  engender  these  feelings  in 
most  of  men.  It  takes  a  large  measure  of 
grace  to  successfully  resist  the  tendency. 
There  are  diseases  that  are  common  to  the 
north,  the  dark,  ice-bound  regions  of  the  earth; 
but  let  us  not  forget  that  there  are  a  great 
many  more  that  belong  to  the  tropics.  It  is 
not  well  for  us  to  live  always  in  the  sunshine. 
At  least,  it  takes  more  grace  to  live  well  there 
amid  the  added,  though  unseen,  dangers. 
"Because  they  have  no  changes,  therefore, 
they  fear  not  God." 

There  are  advantages  of  having  faith  tested. 
The  Edomite  saint  must  have  looked  into 
birds'  nests  when  he  used  the  comparison,  "I 
said,  I  shall  die  in  my  nest."  This  is  what  a 
good  many  people  say.  They  build  each  a 
nest  for  himself,  and  not  for  a  summer,  but 
for  a  life.  They  say  that  they  shall  die  in  it 
after  many  years  of  enjoyment  of  it.  But 
they  need  the  treatment  the  mother  bird  gives 
her  young.  Her  first  step  is  to  make  the  nest 
uncomfortable.     "As   an   eagle   stirreth   up 


her  nest,"  she  mixeth  the  thorny  outside  with 
the  downy  inside.  So  God,  by  His  testing 
providences,  makes  the  place  of  rest  one  of 
unrest  to  us,  and  thus  lures  us  out  to  trust 
ourselves  to  his  care  and  guidance  over  un- 
tried ways.  And  so  he  brings  us  to  a  strong- 
er, maturer,  more  useful  life.  The  wind  roots 
the  tree  deeper  in  the  soil.  The  stormy 
waves  cause  the  anchor  to  take  a  deeper  grip. 
There  are  advantages  in  disadvantages.  Dis- 
appointments have  proven  God's  best  appoint- 
ments. Financial  ruin  has  proven  a  man's 
salvation.  Sickness  has  brought  to  many 
people  their  highest  health.  The  uses  of 
faith  testing  have  been  corrective,  instruc- 
tive, sanctifying,  satisfying.  The  trial  of 
faith  is  often  "found  unto  praise  and  honor 
and  glory."— G.  B.  F.  Hallock. 

Illiterate  Knowledge. 

An  acquaintance  once  expressed  surprise 
that  Thomas  B.  Reed,  who  had  keen  apprecia- 
tions for  the  niceties  of  learning,  should  de- 
vote much  of  his  time  to  a  man  who  was  fa- 
mously deficient  in  diction  and  grammar.  The 
remai-k  was  repeated  to  Reed,  and  his  reply 
was  characteristic.  He  declared  that  his  illit- 
erate friend  was,  in  reality,  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  men  he  had  ever  known;  that  his 
knowledge,  though  unlettered,  was  broad, 
clear,  sane  and  human.  He  added  that  some 
of  the  best  educated  men  he  knew  were  men 
without  book  education. 

We  find  these  men  of  natural  and  acquired 
knowledge  in  every  walk  of  life.  It  is  the 
habit  of  the  frivolous  to  ridicule  their  lapses, 
and  the  thoughtless  constantly  express  wonder 
that  they  should  amount  to  anything  in  the 
life  and  business  of  the  times.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  many  of  the  men  who  have  given 
money  for  educational  institutions  and  whose 
ideals  have  contributed  much  to  the  develop- 
ment of  education  itself  could  not  at  any  time 
of  their  lives  have  passed  the  examinations  of 
the  primary  department  of  a  public  school.  But 
their  intelligence  was  larger  than  mere  rules. 
We  have  unconsciously  brought  the  distinc- 
tion into  our  terms  of  speech.  The  ready 
man  we  accept  as  one  who  has  the  common- 
sense  and  information  in  his  head.  He  has 
it  as  bis  fingers'  tips,  we  say.  He  knows 
what's  what,  we  add.  He  is  at  home  in  any 
situation,  we  add  again,  and  so  on  through  all 
the  synonyms  of  plain  knowledge.  At  the 
same  time  we  look  upon  the  finely  trained 
man,  the  man  of  learning,  as  one  who  can 
grind  out  ideas,  who  can  cram,  catch  an  idea, 
catch  on,  get  up  a  subject,  and  all  the  varia- 
tions of  the  ability  to  use  the  education  which 
he  has  acquired.  We  need  not  underestimate 
either  kind  of  knowledge  in  order  to  appreci- 
ate both. 

The  difi'erence  is  simply  a  recognition  of 
conditions.  We  laughed  when,  in  reply  to 
congratulations  upon  a  signal  duty  nobly  per- 
formed in  a  crisis,  an  American  governor  re- 
plied: "I  seen  my  duty  and  I  done  it,"  but 
we  never  thought,  even  amid  our  smiles,  that 
there  was  a  real  ignorance  in  the  man  who 
performed  the  public  service. 

And  truly,  in  these  days  of  educational  skim 
milk  in  fancy  vessels  it  is  a  delight  to  wander 
into  a  solid  farmhouse  and  get  honest  cream 
from  the  old  stone  crock. — Saturday  Evening 
Post. 


Science  and  Industry. 

Learn  to  Swim. — The  past  few  weeks  havi 
been  marked  by  two  steamship  disaters.  L 
one  case  more  than  five  hundred,  in  the  othe: 
more  than  nine  hundred  lives  were  lost.  Ii 
the  latter  case  all  the  lives  were  lost  withii 
a  few  hundred  feet  of  land,  where  the  abilit 
to  swim,  even  a  few  minutes,  would  havi 
brought  one  to  safety. 

All  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  shouli 
learn  to  swim.  Out  of  all  the  hundreds  o 
passengers  on  a  great  ocean  steamer  wrecke 
a  few  years  ago,  not  one  woman  was  saved;- 
they  could  not  swim.  Women  are  as  liabl 
to  be  drowned  as  men.  They  should  learn  t 
swim,  and  be  prepared  for  danger. 

It  is  not  hard  to  acquire  the  art  of  swimming 
Select  a  quiet,  smooth  place,  where  the  bottoi 
descends  gradually;  wade  out  until  the  wate 
is  up  to  your  chin, then  turn  your  face  towar 
the  shore,  lean  forward,  and  try  to  swim 
There  you  will  be  in  no  danger  of  drowning 
If  you  go  down  the  bottom  will  catch  you,  a 
you  can  paddle  for  the  shore,  making  just  sue 
motion  as  a  frog  makes  when  swimming. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  swim  at  first  is  t 
shut  the  eyes  and  plunge  under  the  watei 
swimming  as  long  as  you  can  hold  your  breatl 
then  coming  to  the  surface  to  try  it  agaii 
So  long  as  your  head  is  under  water,  it  will  I 
impossible  for  you  to  sink,  and  vou  will  fit 
yourself  making  progress.  When  you  ha\ 
learned  thus  to  swim  under  water,  like  a  frof 
the  next  thing  is  to  bend  the  neck  backwan 
and  thus  raise  the  head, — not  the  shoulden 
—out  of  the  water.  Some  have  suggestf 
a  little  board  put  under  the  chin,  or  a  ned 
lace  of  big  corks.  By  taking  off  one  cork  eac 
day  as  confidence  is  gained,  one  will  soon  leai 
the  art. 

One  method  is  to  have  a  bandage  around  ti 
chest,  just  under  the  arms,  with  a  few  festi 
strong  cord  attached  to  the  band,  and  fastem 
the  other  end  to  a  light  pole.  With  this 
strong  person  standing  on  the  land  can  help 
learner,  and  keep  him  from  being  frightene' 
Two  or  three  pounds  lifting  will  keep  a  persi 
above  water;  and  if  he  can  keep  his  who 
body  except  his  nose,  under  water,  he  cann' 
sink.  The  chief  danger  is  in  raising  the  ham 
and  the  shoulders  out  of  water.  This  sinl 
the  nose  under.  This  people  do  when  tb 
are  frightened.  They  bob  up  and  down,  stm 
gle,  inhale  water,  and  sink.  If  they  wou 
keep  their  hands  down  in  the  water,  and  mo' 
their  feet  slowly,  as  if  climbing  stairs, 
would  not  be  easy  for  them  to  sink  while  th' 
treading  water. 

We  hope  all  our  young  friends  will  learn 
swim,  and  then  they  may  not  only  save  thf 
own  lives  in  danger,  but  also  rescue  othe 
who  are  in  danger  of  drowning.  And  if  a  p( 
son  who  cannot  swim  gets  beyond  his  depi 
or  sinks  in  a  place  near  the  shore,  if  he  w 
keep  his  wits  about  him  he  can  easily  walk 
crawl  and  reach  dry  land.  Many  a  man  t 
lain  in  the  water  thinking  over  his  past  li 
and  drowning,  when  a  little  quick  coram 
sense  would  have  said  to  him,  "crawl  ashore 
and  by  creeping  a  rod  or  two  he  would  ha 
reached  shoal  water  and  been  out  of  dangi 
— Common  People. 


A  Christ  likeness  can 
Christ-like  devotion. 


I  attained  only  b; 
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For   "  The  Friend" 

Presence  of  Mind. 

story  is  related  by  a  dressmaker  who 
3d  every  year  in  a  certain  Friend's  family  in 
idelphia.  The  writer  has  the  story  from 
Iressmaker,  who  in  turn  had  it  from  the 
■oine  of  the  hour,"  the  old  lady  who  saved 
lousehold  from  perhaps  serious  robbery, 
3vil  men  from  crime,  by  her  courage  and 
3nce  of  mind.  Her  name  is  still  known 
ig  Philadelphia  Friends,  but  will  not  be 
3  here. 

large  home,  one  child  (a  daughter)  and 
ral  servants  were  her  portion  in  the  night 
1  her  cool  courage  was  called  for.  She 
pied  the  room  with  her  daughter  in  rooms 
ining;  the  servants  slept  in  a  separate 
On  the  night  named  the  daughter 
;ened  with  some  indisposition.  The  mother 
iteered  to  go  to  the  kitchen  and  make  her 
I  hot  or  medicinal  drink.  She  donned  her 
iper  and  took  a  small  night  light  and  went 
y  down  stairs.     As  she  reaches  the  lower 

there  stood  staring  at  her  from  the  par- 
oora  very  large,  rough,  ill-visaged  strange 
Instead  of  screaming  or  fainting,  or 
ping  her  light  and  running,  the  little  old 
nd  held  up  a  warning  finger  and  whispered, 
■  they  had  been  "pals"  all  their  lives, 
sh!  how  did  thee  get  in?" 
iken  by  surprise  the  person  addressed  re- 
1  obediently,  "Through  the  basement  win- 
Hush,  not  so  loud,"  said  his  gifted  adver- 
."    Somebody  sick  up  stairs!    "Any  body 

thee?"  Still  in  guarded  whispers, 
rhere's  a  fellow  at  the  front  door  I  was 
going  to  let  in,"  replied  her  dupe.  sheep- 
Hush!  softly,"  using  the  finger.  "Now 
t  make  any  noise  and  I'll  let  thee  out. 
d  softly,"  and  thus  marshalled  before  her 
ler  candle,  the  huge  burglar  passed  through 
vestibule  and  there,  sure  enough,  as  the 
3t  door  was  opened,  stood  his  evil  compan- 
eady  to  come  in.  Guilt-stricken  he  stepped 
;  in  surprise  in  effort  to  hide  from  the  light, 
the  other  passed  out. 

Don't  make  a  noise."    Said  the  social  own- 
[  the  home— "Farewell." 
3ood  night, "—gruffly    replied    her    late 
it,  hurriedly  going  down  the  step  and  off 
the  darkness. 

le  did  not  faint  then.  She  went  to  her 
len  ill  the  basement.  Closed  the  window 
ugh  which  ,  the  robber  had  entered,  made 
tea  or  hot  drink,  and  told  her  daughter  the 

day  and  the  dressmaker  the  next  season, 
's  years  ago,  but  ever  fresh  as  an  instance 
;eat  courage  and  remakable  presence  of 
i.  Another  instance  of  presence  of  mind  is 
n, — in  an  old  Friend  who  showed  great 
iness  under  fiery  trial.  She  sat,  one  winter 
ling,  by  a  table  which  held  a  lamp.  By 
i  mishap  it  fell  to  the  floor  and  instantly 
ted  and  a  rug  and  the  edge  of  her  dress 
in  to  burn  quite  merrily.  She  did  not  jump 
cream  or  fan  the  flame,  but  said  briskly  to 

brother  who  was  providentially  near,— 
ert,  thee  sees  I  am  on  fire,  put  me  nut." 
bus  appealed  to.  Evert,  yet  with  a  strong 
e  of  the  ludicrous,  ran  with  a  rug  and 
thered  the  flames  while  the  calm  Quakeress 
i  him  by  sitting  still. 


A  QUIET   MIND. 

"  My  peace  I  give  unto  you  "—(John  14:  27. ) 

1  have  a  treasure  which  I  prize; 

It's  like  I  cannot  find; 
'Tis  far  beyond  what  earth  can  give; 

'Tis  this— a  quiet  mind. 

But  'tis  not  that  I'm  stupefied, 
Or  senseless,  dull  or  blind; 

'Tis  God's  own  peace  that  reigns  withi 
Which  forms  my  quiet  mind. 

I  found  this  treasure  at  the  Cross; 

And  there  to  every  kind 
Of  weary,  heavy-laden  souls, 

Christ  gives  a  quiet  mind. 

My  Saviour's  death  and  risen  life. 
To  give  it  were  designed; 

His  love's  the  never-failing  spring 
Of  this  my  quiet  mind. 

The  love  of  God  within  my  breast 
My  heart  to  Him  doth  bind; 

This  is  the  peace  of  heaven  on  earth; 
This  is  my  quiet  mind. 

I've  many  a  cross  to  take  up  now, 

And  many  left  behind. 
But  present  troubles  move  me  not, 

Nor  shake  my  quiet  mind. 

And  what  may  be  to-morrow's  cross, 

I  never  seek  to  find; 
My  Saviour  says,  "  Leave  that  to  me. 

And  keep  a  quiet  mind." 

And  well  I  know  the  Lord  hath  said, 
To  make  my  heart  resigned, 

That  mercy  still  shall  follow  those 
Who  have  this  quiet  mind. 

I  meet  with  pride  and  wit  and  wealth. 
And  scorn,  and  looks  unkind; 

It  matters  not — I  envy  none 
While  I've  a  quiet  mind. 

I'm  waiting  now  to  see  my  Lord, 

Who's  been  to  me  so  kind; 
I  want  to  thank  Him  face  to  face, 
For  this  my  quiet  mind. 
T.anth  MoDtti  6t.h,  1856. 


The  Passing  of  Summer. 

BY  THOMAS   P.   COPE. 

(Written  at  Haverford  School  in  1839,  and  now  pre- 
sented by  a  surviving  schoolmate.) 

Summer  is  soon  past,  and  then  comes  Au- 
tumn's malancholy  reign,  bringing  to  my  mind 
a  train  of  sad  reflections  in  the  decay  of  things 
mortal.  The  falling  leaves  and  the  blighted 
flowers  present  images  of  the  decay  of  beauty; 
and  the  naked  branches  cf  the  trees  from 
among  which  glad  voices  of  the  woodland  song- 
sters are  no  longer  heard,  remind  me  of  the 
desolateness  of  old  age,  the  Autumn  of  life, 
when  all  we  love  has  fallen  away  one  by  one, 
till  all  are  gone,  like  the  beauteous  flowers,  to 
lie  in  the  cold  ground  for  a  season. 

But  as  we  mourn  over  the  flowers  we  have 
loved  to  look  upon,  when  the  hand  of  winter 
has  withered  tht'ir  bloom,  although  we  know 
they  will  return  to  us  with  renewed  beauty,  so 
grieve  for  the  loss  of  those  we  love, — over 
whose  welfare  we  have  long  kept  watch  with 
anxious  tenderness, — although  we  know  they 
are  not  lost  to  us  forever.  There  is  a  hope 
reserved  for  us  of  joining  those  loved  beings 
in  the  heavenly  choir,  never  again  to  feel  the 
pang  of  separation.    And  if  it  be  not  true  that 


the  spirits  of  the  departed  are  permitted  to 
revisit  and  administer  the  healing  balm  of 
consolation  to  those  they  have  left  desolate, 
yet  it  seems  as  though  we  were  permitted  to 
enjoy  though  unseen  the  company  of  those  we 
have  loved  on  earth. 

But  death  to  ourselves  is  a  fearful  thing; 
dreadful  is  the  thought  of  standing  in  the 
presence  of  Eternal  Justice.  Yet  we  must  all 
die,  whether  in  infancy  ere  the  soul  is  tainted 
or  guilt  has  set  his  mark  upon  the  sinless  brow 
in  the  spring-time  of  life,  when  the  thoughts 
are  full  of  glad  hopes  and  bright  dreams  of  the 
future,  when  the  pulse  beats  quick  and  high 
at  the  voice  of  ambition,  when  care  is  a  thing 
unknown  and  the  spirit  delights  to  soar  on  the 
wings  of  fancy  and  imagination;— in  the  prime 
of  manhood  when  we  have  lived  long  enough 
to  see  hopes  blighted  and  fair  prospects  de- 
stroyed —or  whether  in  old  age  we  lay  our  sil- 
ver temnies  in  their  last  repose.  The  verdant 
turf  shall  be  our  covering  and  the  fair  flowers 
shall  spring  up  and  bloom  upon  our  graves,  and 
among  them  the  soft  zephyrs  shall  gently  ply. 
There  is  a  melancholy  delight  in  such  reflec- 
tions. They  wean  our  thoughts  from  earth  to 
heaven,  and  teach  us  to  live  always  prepared 
for  another  state  of  existence. 


Perfunctory  Service.— The  deadening  ef- 
fect which  professionalism  may  have  upon  the 
soul  of  the  Christian  was  once  illustrated  by 
B.  W.  Moody  in  an  incident  illustrating  how 
he  was  first  led  to  realize  this  danger.  One 
of  his  Sunday  School  pupils  had  been  acci- 
dentally drowned,  and  the  child's  mother  sent 
for  him.  He  went  to  the  house  and  talked  to 
the  woman,  told  her  he  would  see  about  the 
coffin  and  conduct  the  funeral.  Then  accom- 
panied by  his  little  daughter  he  started  for 
home.  They  walked  in  silence  for  a  time, 
when  the  child  said,  "  Papa,  suppose  we  were 
very,  very  poor,  and  I  had  to  go  to  the  river 
every  day  to  get  wood,  and  suppose  I  should 
slip  in  and  get  drowned,  wouldn't  you  be 
awful  sorry."  Moody  says  then  and  there  he 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  he  was  getting  profess- 
ional. Folding  his  darling  to  his  bosom,  and 
in  that  moment  of  inspiration  lifting  his  heart 
in  prayer  to  God,  he  returned,  grasped  the 
weeping  mother's  hand,  wept  as  if  his  child 
had  been  drowned,  and  not  hers,  and  out  of 
the  fulness  of  his  heart  poured  out  his  soul  in 
prayer.  Professionalism  was  gone  and  he 
had  a  fellowship  in  her  suffering. 

Know,  0  child  of  God,  that  it  is  not  the  form 
godliness  without  the  spirit  that  is  demanded  of 
you,  but  the  form  and  spirit  so  firmly  united 
that  they  can  never  be  divorced.  The  virtue 
is  not  in  the  form  of  dress  but  in  the  spirit 
that  leads  the  Christian  to  attire  himself  in 
modest  apparel  for  Christ's  sake.  This  is  the 
highest  ideal  of  Christian  dressing,  and  in  it 
is  to  be  found  the  very  germ  from  which 
comes  all  the  good  of  modest  attire. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  get  religion  into 
dress  and  that  is  to  get  it  into  the  heart,  and 
then  it  will  be  made  manifest  in  all  we  think 
and  do.  It  will  find  expression  in  our  words, 
in  our  actions,  in  our  dealings  just  as  it  will 
in  our  attire. — Evangelical   Visitor. 


There  is  only  one  real  failure  in  life  possi- 
ble, and  that  is  not  to  be  true  to  the  best  one 
knows. — Farrar. 
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For  "  The  Feiend." 
"  A  little  bird  sat  on  a  tree 
Happy  as  little  bird  could  be." 
A  story  is  told  of  a  small  Quaker  lad  who 
went  shooting  after  birds.  A  little  fellow 
perched  on  a  high  branch  outlined  against  the 
sky  attracted  him  and  he  took  aim,  and  in  a 
moment  more  would  have  had  him  in  hand; 
but  at  that  instant  out  fluffed  the  tiny  throat 
feathers,  open  came  the  beak,  out  poured  a 
little  joyous  song.  That  song  of  praise  saved 
him.  The  little  hunter  lowered  his  weapon, 
avowed  a  vow  he  kept  until  old  and  gray  head- 
ed, never  to  kill  a  bird  for  sport.  Innocent, 
happy,  helpless,  praising  its  Creator  with  "the 
best  member  that  it  had. ' '  Its  life  was  secure 
by  the  Providence  that  taught  it  to  sing. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States— By  the  recent  death  of  William  Weight- 
man,  of  the  firm  of  Powers  &  Weightman,  of  this  city, 
manufacturing  chemists,  the  ownership  and  management 
of  the  business  devolves  upon  his  widowed  daughter,  Anna 
M.  Weightman  Walker,  the  surviving  partner.  She  is 
also  the  heir  to  all  his  property,  estimated  to  be  worth 
fifty  millions  of  dollars. 

A  bakery  in  New  York  City  has  for  several  years  been 
in  the  practice  of  giving  away  stale  bread  to  those  per- 
sons who  called  for  it  at  certain  hours.  Until  lately  not 
over  two  hundred  such  persons  presented  themselves  daily 
for  this  relief.  They  now  number  four  hundred  or  more. 
There  is  also  noted  an  increase  of  patients  at  the  hospi- 
tals whose  maladies  are  due  to  privation  and  debilitation 
rather  than  to  organic  causes.  Much  of  the  present  growth 
of  poverty  is  attributed  by  local  observers  to  the  troubles 
between  labor  and  capital,  which  has  caused  the  with- 
drawal of  about  !?2,.500,U00  a  month  from  use  in  the 
hands  of  wage  earners  in  that  cily. 

The  Maragliano  serum  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
has  been  sent  to  the  Phipps  Institute  in  this  city,  where 
experiments  for  immunizing  persons  against  the  disease 
will  be  undertaken  for  the  first  time  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. Directions  for  the  administration  of  the  serum 
have  already  been  received  from  the  Maragliano  labora- 
tories in  Italy,  and  patients  have  been  selected  for  the 
experiment.  Dr.  Maragliano  advises  that  in  addition  to 
the  inoculation,  the  flesh  and  milk  of  cattle  that  have 
been  rendered  immune  by  the  same  method  be  used  as  a 
diet.  Physicians  throughout  America,  it  is  said,  will  watch 
the  progress  of  the  experiments. 

The  Butchers'  National  Organization,  in  order  to  bring 
the  packing-houses  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  to  an  agree- 
ment with  their  employees,  has  announced  its  intention 
to  force  a  meat  famine  and  that  no  member  of  the  Meat 
Cutters'  and  Butcher  Workmen's  Union  will  be  allowed  to 
dress  any  animal  until  the  strike  is  settled. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  of  the  29th  ultimo  says: 
The  infection  with  typhoid  germs  of  the  water  taken  from 
the  Potomac  into  the  reservoirs  that  supply  Washington 
has  led  to  the  determination  on  the  part  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  authorities  to  make  use  of  the  remedy  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  George  T.  Moore  and  Karl  F.  Kellerman, 
bacteriologists  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the 
destruction  of  algje  and  disease  germs  in  water  by  the 
copper  sulphate  solution.  Dr.  Moore,  in  speaking  of  the 
method  which  he  has  given  to  the  world, "'says:  "  It  is  en- 
tirely practicable,  cheaply  and  quickly  to  destroy  objec- 
tionable alg<e  in  small  lakes,  ponds,  storage  reservoirs  and 
other  similar  bodies  of  water  by  the  use  of  extremely  di- 
lute solutions  of  copper  sulphate  or  of  metallic  copper. 
The  fact  that  an  extremely  dilute  solution  (one  to  one 
hundred  thousandth)  will  probably  destroy  the  most  viru- 
lent typhoid  and  cholera  bacteria  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures in  three  hours  is  of  great  importance  and  signifi- 
cance. Solutions  of  copper  as  dilute  as  this  are  not 
considered  injurious  to  man  or  other  animals.  The  value 
of  copper,  especially  in  typhoid  and  other  related  diseases, 
should  be  carefully  investigated  by  competent  patholo- 
gists." He  considers  that  the  death-rate  from  typhoid 
fever  in  any  community  may  be  greatly  lessened  by  the 
use  of  copper  as  a  germicide. 

A  Lick  Observatory  bulletin  deals  with  the  results  of 
recent  astronomical  work  at  Mount  Hamilton.  The  dis- 
tance of  Alpha  Centauri  has  been  determined  spectro- 
scopically.  So  far  as  known  this  is  the  nearest  star  to 
us.  Tte  result  is  in  harmony  with  observations  by  means 
of  the  ordinary  telescope,  to  the  effect  that  light,  travel- 
ing with  a  speed  of  186,0U0  miles  per  second,  requires 
four  and  one-fourth  years  to  reach  us  from  that  star. 


The  Minnesota,  the  largest  vessel  ever  built  in  the 
United  States,  has  lately  visited  Philadelphia.  In  capa- 
city she  is  exceeded  only  by  the  White  Star  Liner  Baltic. 
She  has  her  enormous  carrying  power  chiefly  through  her 
great  depth.  From  the  keel  to  the  upper  navigating 
e  is  nearly  ninety  feet.  She  is  630  feet  long  and 
•n  extreme  breadth  of  73J  feet.  The  Minnesota  and 
ister  ship,  the  Dakota,  soon  to  go  into  commission, 
are  primarily  cargo  carriers;  but  they  also  have  accom- 
modations for  218  first  cabin  and  sixty-eight  second  cabin 
passengers.  Below  decks  about  2400  steerage  passen- 
gers, consisting  almost  exclusively  of  Chinese,  may  be 
carried.  The  vessel  belongs  to  the  Great  Northern  Steam- 
ship Company. 

A  reflecting  telescope,  five  feet  in  diameter,  built  by 
Dr.  A.  A.  Common,  a  distinguished  English  astronomer, 
has  lately  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Harvard  Ob- 
servatory, by  gift.  It  is  spoken  of  as  the  largest  "  ef- 
fective" telescope  in  the  world. 

Foreign.— Severe  fighting  is  reported  to  have  been  re- 
sumed at  Port  Arthur  on  the  27th  ult. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Liaoyang,  perhaps  forty  miles 
from  Port  Arthur,  a  terrible  slaughter  has  occurred  both 
of  Russians  and  Japanese,  over  400,000  men  having  met 
in  battles  which  have  continued  several  days  in  succession. 
It  is  stated  that  the  whole  history  of  warfare  tells  of 
no  such  bombardments,  no  such  carnage  and  no  such  per- 
sistency. Day  after  day  the  fight  was  resumed  at  day- 
break and  kept  up  with  hardly  a  moment's  intermission 
until  after  nightfall.  The  Russians  finally  retreated  upon 
the  capture  of  Liaoyang  by  the  Japanese. 

A  census  has  recently  been  taken  in  London  of  the 
number  of  persons  who  attend  religious  meetings  on  the 
First-day  of  the  week,  by  which  it  appears  that  of  1,000 
possible  attenders  about  474  are  actually  present.  This 
is  regarded  as  a  favorable  showing. 

In  a  recent  speech  the  French  Premier  Combes  stated 
his  intention  of  carrying  out  his  policy  for  national  sov- 
ereignty, independent  of  the  clergy. 

An  imperial  ukase  has  been  published  in  Russia  making 
provisional  amendments  pending  a  general  revision  of  the 
whole  legislation  concerning  Jews.  The  amendments  grant 
greatly  extended  residential  privileges  to  the  higher 
class  of  the  educated  Jews,  and  permit  certain  indicated 
Jews,  or  those  who  have  served  in  the  army  to  reside  in 
any  part  of  the  empire. 

The  Mexico  Oil  Company  has  struck  oil  on  its  property 
at  El  Cuguas,  State  of  Vera  Cruz.  While  recent  strikes 
have  been  made  of  liquid  asphalt,  a  very  low  grade  oil, 
the  El  Cuguas  well,  it  is  said,  is  the  first  commercial  well 
to  spout  in  the  southern  republic. 

The  iron  deposits  of  Norway  are  declared  to  be  the 
richest  in  the  world,  and  to  consist  of  three  mountains, 
which  are  60  per  cent,  pure  iron.  The  mines  are  pro- 
ducing 10,000  tons  a  day.  The  company  owning  the 
mines  has  built  a  line  to  the  Norwegian  coast,  which  is 
open  all  the  year. 

RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  speoifled,  two  dollars  have  been  re- 
ceived from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  78. 

Allen  T.  Leeds,  Phila.;  R.  Sattertlnvaite,  Del.; 
MaryT.  Evans,  Phila.;  Wm.  L.  Bailey,  Agt.,  Pa., 
for  James  Davis;  Lindley  M.  Brackin,  Agt.,  O.,  $30 
for  himself,  Martha  R.  Binns,  Edmund  Bundy,  De- 
borah Hall,  Jacob  Maule,  Oliver  S.  Negus,  Nathan 
Steer,  Israel  Steer,  Lindley  B.  Steer,  Elisha  B. 
Steer,  Wilson  J.  Steer,  Louis  C.  Steer,  Sarah  Star- 
buck,  Susan  M.  Thomas  and  Oscar  J.  Bailey;  C. 
Anna  Kirk,  Pa.;  David  G.  Alsop,  Phila.;  Ruth  K. 
Smedley,  F'kf  d;  Francis  Stokes,  per  H.  B.  Evans, 
G'l'n;  W.  C.  Reeve,  N.  ].;  L.  O.  Stanley,  Agt., 
Ind.,  |;6for  Joel  W.  Hodson,  Irene  J.  Pickett  and 
Wm.  C.  Stanley;  Wm.  H.  Cook,  la.;  B.  C.  Reeve, 
N.  J.;  Walter  E.  Vail,  Calif.;  Jesse  Devvees,  Agt. 
for  Martha  Llewellyn,  O.;  J.  W.  Garwood,  Agt.  for 
Almedia  R.  Wroe,  la.;  Andrew  Roberts,  Idaho;  J. 
Borton  Hayes,  N.  J.;  Rebecca  H.  Savery,  G't'n; 
Edward  Comfort,  G't'n;  Caroline  Cope,  Calif.; 
Ella  T.  Ganse,  Pa.,  to  No.  13,  V.  79;  Ezra  Stokes, 
N.  J.;  A.J.  Smith,  Agt,  Kans.,  for  Joshua  P.  Smith, 
la.;  Wm.  Stanton,  Agt.,  O.,  16  for  John  G.  Hall, 
Joseph  Gibbons  and  Allen  Bailey,  Vol.  77;  Joshua 
Braniingham,  Agt.,  O.,  |i2  for  Mary  H.  Brown, 
Jonathan  Brown,  J.  E.  Bailey,  Rachel  G.  Cope, 
Hannah  P.  Oliphant  and  Lindley  Hall;  Wm.  L. 
Bailey,  Agt.,  Pa.,  $6  for  Jane  B.Jacobs,  Anna  Webb 
and  A.  L.  Entrikim;  Richard  W.  Hutton,  Pa.;  J.  .S. 
.Moore,  Kans.;  Robert  H.  Russell  for  Anna  P.  S. 
Russell,  Calif.;  Thos.  A.  Wood,  O.,  Thos.  S.  Down- 
ing, Pa.;  Wm.  L.  Bailey,  Agt.,  Pa.,  for  Sidney 
Temple. 

9i^ Remittances  received  after  TIdrd-dcy  noon  will  net 
appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 


NOTICES. 
Young  woman  Friend  student  wishes  work  out  of  soh 
hours  in  Philadelphia  for  the  winter,  by  which  she  n 
earn  board  and  lodging. 

Office  of  The  Friend 


Correction.— The  name  of  the  author  of  the  arti 
Faithfulness  in  Early  Rudiments  the  Basis  of  the   Lar| 
Spiritual  Life,  is  Morton  C.  Coggeshall,  instead  of  Mori 
P.,  as  printed  in  last  issue. 
Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  St.,  Phi 

On  and  after  Ninth  Month  1st,  1904,  the  Library  1 
be  open  on  week-days  from  9  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.  and  froi 
p.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  school  yi 
opens  on  Third-day,  Ninth  Month  13th,  1904.  New  sel 
ars  should  arrive  at  the  school  before  noon,  or  as  ea 
in  the  afternoon  as  possible.  Trains  leave  Broad  Str 
Station,  Philadelphia,  for  Westtown,  at  7.16,  S.18,  11 
A.  M.;  1.32,  2.50,  3.46,  4.32  P.  M.,  and  later.  Pare 
will  kindly  send  word  to  the  school  beforehand,  if  child 
are  obliged  to  take  a  train  later  than  the  4.32  p.  M. 
Wm.  F.  Wickersham,  Principal, 
Westtown,  Pa 


Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  will  be  li 
at  Medford,  N.  J.,  Ninth  Month  15th,  1904.  Train  lea 
Market  Street  Ferry  at  9  o'clock;  Haddon  Avenue,  Ci 
den,  9.12;  Haddonfield,  9.28;  Marlton,  9.40.  arriving 
Medford  at  9.50.  Returning,  leave  Medford  at  2.05 
5.10  p.  M. 

The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  of  this  Quarts 
Meeting  will  in  future  be  held  on  Fourth-day,  the 
preceding  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  10  A.  M.,  at  Hadd 
field  in  the  Third  and  Ninth  Months,  and  at  Moorestt 
in  the  Sixth  and  Twelfth  Months. 


Died,  at  Pennsdale,  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  first 
Sixth  Month,  1904,  John  S.  Kirk,  an  esteemed  mem 
and  overseer  of  Muncy  Monthly  and  Particular  Meetii 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  The  testimony  of 
life  was  in  the  words  of  the  apostle,  "  What  things  n 
gain  to  me,  those  I  counted  loss  for  Christ 
whom  I  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  that  1 1 
know  Him  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection." 

,  on   the  twenty-second   of  Eighth  Month,  1£ 

Ann  M.  Way,  wife  of  Henry  0.  Way  (deceased), 
member  of  Earlham  Monthly  Meeting  at  El  Modena.C 
at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years,  one  month  and  twei 
five  days.  She  passed  away  at  the  home  of  her  daugh 
Mindie  L.  Frazier,  in  Pasadena,  Cal.  She  was  the  eld 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Mary  Frazier  and  was  born 
New  Garden  in  Guilford  County,  N.  Carolina.  "  Bles 
are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth." 
mother  beloved  in  Israel. 

,  after  an  illness  of  two  weeks  at  the  home  of 

parents  at  Emporia,  Kansas,  the  twenty-sixth  of  Eig 
Month,  1904.  Elizabeth  B.  Smith,  daughter  of  J08 
P.  and  Mary  M.Smith,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  her  t 
She  was  a  dutiful  child,  thoughtful  and  sympathf 
Though  of  a  lively  turn,  it  seemed  to  be  her  delight 
obedience  to  her  parents'  wishes  to  conform  to  the  ti 
monies  of  our  Society.  She  expressed  during  her  illi 
the  satisfaction  and  comfort  it  then  was  to  her  that 
had  endeavoured  to  adhere  to  the  plain  language, 
in  which  she  was  educated.  She  spoke  of  the  ( 
Master's  presence,  with  desires  that  He  might  com 
her  in  her  great  sufferings.  Though  so  young  in  yi 
she  was  a  good  example,  and  beloved  by  old  and  yoi 
She  passed  quietly  away,  and  we  doubt  not  that  thro 
the  mercies  of  her  Redeemer,  whom  she  loved,  her  p 
fied  spirit  has  been  gathered  with  the  redeemed  1 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  trials  and  temptations  of 
world. 

,  at  his  late  residence  in  Malvern,  Chester  Co., 

Eighth  Month  6th,  1904,  Hiram  Roberts,  in  the  eig 
eighth  year  of  his  age;  a  member  of  Gwynedd  Mon 
Meeting  of  Friends,  Pa. 

,  on  Fifth  Month  26th,  1904,  at  the  home  of 

daughter,  Ruth  B.  Doudna,  Barnesville,  Ohio,  A 
Bundy,  widow  of  the  late  John  Bundy,  aged  eighty- 
years  and  twelve  days.  A  member  of  Stillwater  Mon 
and  Barnesville  Particular  Meeting  of  Friends.  She 
a  faithful  attender  of  meeting  until  prevented  by 
infirmities  of  age;  a  diligent  reader  of  the  Scriptures 
a  consistent  example  of  a  simple  Christian  life.  Th( 
confined  to  a  bed  of  suffering  for  almost  two  years 
dear  mother  in  Israel  maintained  a  childlike  faith 
resignation,  trusting  in  the  Lord  her  Shepherd,  at  w 
summons  she  was  led  into  the  valley  and  shadow,  fea 
no  evil,  leaning  on  the  Everlasting  Arm.  J 
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■     Who  Says  "Hireling?" 

nmenting  on  an  article  in  its  columns  en- 
.  "Should  Ministers  Strike?"  an  editorial 
Recorder  remarks: 


arches  sometimes  "hire"  ministers^to 
I  term  favorite  in  some  quarters — and 
,  from  them  such  manifold  service  as 
of  the  "  leading  members  "  would  dream 
indering  to  any  employer  for  a  much 
r  stipend  than  they  pay  the  poor  minister, 
when  he  is  "hired,"  he  is  often  expected 
•aise  "  his  own  pay  by  his  ingenuity  in 
ing  and  managing  numerous  catch-penny 
es.  If  he  can  do  this  he  is  a  popular 
ter.  But  if  he  fails,  if  he  rebels,  if  he 
strictly  to  his  Divine  call  to  minister 
iritual  things  only,  and  refuses  to  assume 
oanagement  of  temporalities,  he  quickly 
nes  unpopular,  and  soon  becomes  aware 
some  other  man  would  be  acceptable  in 
ilace.  Logically  the  business-manager, 
y-raising  minister  hires  himself  and  pays 
}lf  by  means  of  his  own  financial  skill, 
laces  his  people  in  the  unenviable  position 
cipients  of  his  bounty  and  charity,  though 
be  too  blind  to  see  it. 
3  do  not  hesitate  to  answer  Mr.  Hunting- 
question,  and  say,  ministers  ought  to 
e  against  such  bondage  and  servitude  to 
Illness  and  selfishness.  Such  a  strike 
i  bring  the  greatest  blessing  to  parishes 
eble  spirit  and  small  of  grace.  It  would 
;  Christ  to  the  foreground  and  drive  the 
1  out  at  the  back  door.  But  such  a  strike 
it  likely  to  occur.  There  are  too  many 
iters  who  are  willing  to  cater;  and  by 
catering  they  hold  in  bondage  other  poor 
iren  who  long  for  freedom  to  do  the  Lord's 

our  ministers  would  save  their  churches 
Christ,  they  should  insist  upon  the  open 
etbook  and  the  generous  free-will  offering 
rding  to  the  full  measure  of  the  Lord's 
Dering;  and  should  banish  catchpenny, 
monious  worldliness. 

st  an  unfair  impression,  especially  of  the 


attitude  of  the  poor  ministers,  should  be  left 
by  our  stopping  with  the  above  editorial,  we 
will  here  supply  the  cardinal  paragraph  of 
George  W.  Huntington's  article,  on  which  it  is 
based: 

Reliable  statistics  prove  that,  in  the  largest 
and  wealthiest,  as  well  as  in  the  smaller  and 
poorer  denominations,  the  average  remunera- 
tion of  the  majority  of  ministers  is  less  than 
two  dollars  a  day.  How  long  would  artisans 
of  any  class  submit  to  these  conditions?  The 
columns  of  the  daily  journals  supply  the 
answer.  Carpenters,  bricklayers,  painters, 
plumbers,  etc.,  do  not  toil  on  without  pro- 
test, year  after  year,  for  such  a  scanty 
wage.  Rather  than  accept  it,  miners  and  en- 
gineers, butchers  and  mill  operatives,  con- 
ductors and  motormen,  give  up  their  positions 
and  refuse  to  work.  Not  so  is  it,  as  a  class, 
with  those  for  whom  I  am  now  speaking. 
They  do  not  organize  "unions, "in  which  they 
plan  and  toil  unceasingly  that  the  hours  of 
labor  may  be  shortened  and  wages  increased. 
The  grand  army  of  Christ's  ministers  continue 
patiently  and  persistently  to  perform  the  duties 
of  their  sacred  office,  even  when  it  is  a  daily 
battle  to  ' '  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. ' ' 

For  want  of  adequate  support,  a  far  greater 
number  than  is  generally  supposed,  together 
with  their  noble  wives,  are  enduring  severe 
privations  without  a  murmur.  Their  willing- 
ness to  endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  most  creditable  to  them. 

These  industrious  ministers  have  indeed  our 
sympathy  for  their  deprivations.  But  the 
position  above  assumed  that  preaching  is  to 
be  exercised  and  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  being 
a  human  product  and  a  human  exercise,  has 
not  our  sympathy,  because  that  is  a  wrong 
basis  to  put  it  on.  If  it  be  a  human  work  of 
human  parts,  talents  and  industry,  let  it  hon- 
estly, like  other  artificial  products,  be  paid 
for.  It  is  only  the  works  of  man  that  have 
exchangeable  value,  to  be  paid  for  between 
man  and  man.  But  the  works  of  God,  as 
such,  are  not  paid  for  by  man's  money.  The 
offer  of  money  for  a  value  at  once  degrades 
it  to  the  level  of  human.  The  above  extracts 
go  on  that  assumption,  and  clearly  place  the 
preacher,  as  conducting  a  wage-eaniing  work, 
on  the  principle  of  the  "carpenters',  brick- 
layers', painters',  plumbers'  "  work. 

Ranked  as  a  human  engagement  that  asso- 
ciation with  artisan's  work  does  not  lower  the 
profession  of  the  ministry — for  we  wish  all 
artisans  would  regard  their  work  as  a  ministry. 
But  it  is  the  ranking  it  as  essentially  human 
that  lowers  it.     Thus  lowered  to  the  human 


plane,  we  do  not  wonder  that  it  is  subject  to 
pay — yea,  sometimes  far  too  subject  to  its 
paymasters. 

But  of  the  prophetic  or  God-inspired  min- 
istration which  gospel  preaching  was  intended 
to  be,  God  alone  is  the  employer,  and  to  Him 
it  must  te  looked  for  the  pay  of  his  own 
men.  His  Spirit  is  their  base  of  supplies  and 
the  treasury  of  their  reward.  Of  his  anoint- 
ing and  gospel,  "Freely  have  ye  received, 
freely  give."  The  swift  Witness  for  Truth  in 
a  spiritual  minister's  heart,  authorizing  all 
required  utterances  amidst  living  worship  is 
far  too  swift  to  take  up  much  time  away  from 
the  carpenter,  bricklayer,  painter,  plumber, 
tent-maker,  fisherman,  so  as  to  hinder  these 
honest  occupations.  Many  of  these  operatives 
have  made  full  proof  of  their  ministry  of  the 
Spirit,  and  understand  human  conditions  better 
than  such  as  are  socially  and  academically 
separated  from  the  experiences  of  the  day- 
laborer.  Daily  drudgery  may  be  very  fruitful 
of  experimental  openings  in  divine  truth,  and 
of  messages  to  daily  life. 

One  great  trouble  is,  there  are  so  many 
things  usually  exacted  of  a  preacher  by  re- 
ligious clubs,  which  a  really  living  church 
would  do  for  itself  "  .  .  the  members 
having  the  same  care  one  over  another." 
Whatever  else  is  reducible  to  a  money  payment, 
let  it  not  be  the  spiritual  word. 


We  feel  under  obligations  to  acknowledge 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  has  bestowed  of  his 
bountiful  gifts  upon  us,  not  only  temporal, 
but  also  his  spiritual  blessings.  Unspeakably 
precious  above  all  others  is  that  of  his  dear 
Son,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  sent  to 
seek  and  save  all  mankind  if  they  will  come  to 
Him  and  with  full  purpose  of  heart,  deny  self, 
take  up  the  cross  daily  and  follow  Him.  By 
this  means  the  sinner  will  be  freed  from  sin, 
and  by  continuing  to  faithfully  follow,  will  be 
led  away  from  the  kingdom  and  dominion  of 
sin  and  darkness  into  the  glorious  light  and 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  thereby  becom- 
ing citizens  of  the  Heavenly  Kingdom,  which 
our  blessed  Lord  told  his  disciples  "is  within 
you." 

All  such  then  will  realize  his  keeping  power 
to  preserve  them  as  Jesus  prayed  the  Father, 
"not  that  thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of 
the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldest  keep  them 
from  the  evil."  Thus  the  high  and  sacred 
privilege  is  witnessed  that  God's  tabernacle 
is  with  men,  dwelling  and  walking  with  them: 
they  his  people  and  He  their  Goi.— Epistle  of 
Wtstern  Yearly  Meeting. 
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For  "  The  Fkiend." 

The  Realization  of  an  Ideal. 

BY   HANNAH   W.   CADBURY. 

Nineteen  hundred  years  ago  angelic  voices 
sang  a  new  song  to  some  lonely  shepherds  on 
the  Galilean  hills;  its  burden  was  "peace  on 
earth."  At  the  same  time  there  came,  under 
a  mysterious  guidance,  some  representatives  of 
the  deepest  thought  and  profoundest  learning 
of  the  far  countries  of  the  East,  to  seek  a  new 
King  who  was  born.  This  King  they  found  not 
in  a  palace  but  in  a  stable.  Centuries  before, 
some  far-sighted  seer  had  prophesied  that 
there  should  come  a  new  kind  of  Prince — not 
a  prince  of  armies  nor  of  nations,  but  a  Prince 
of  Peace.  This  was  a  new  kind  of  king  and  a 
novel  kingdom,  surely!  This  King  lived  on 
earth,  and  for  three  short  years  he  talked 
about  his  kingdom,  but  when  the  people  want- 
ed to  make  him  king,  he  would  not  permit  it. 
Then  they  killed  him.  He  had  lived  not  as  a 
king,  but  as  the  simplest  peasant  of  the  land, 
and  yet  his  enemies  feared  that  he  might  be- 
come a  king  and  establish  his  kingdom  after 
all.  Hence  they  killed  him.  But  while  he  had 
lived  he  constantly  taught  his  followers  about 
his  kingdom,  which  was  to  be  a  very  strange 
one.  It  was  to  exist  not  in  the  outward  prim- 
arily, but  in  the  inward.  It  was  to  be  estab- 
lished not  by  force,  but  was  to  grow  imper- 
ceptibly. Its  power  was  to  lie  not  in  fear  but 
in  love.  In  this  kingdom  the  legal  code  of  the 
world's  kingdoms  was  to  be  exactly  reversed. 
If  a  man  took  your  coat  you  were  not  to  send 
him  to  prison  for  theft,  you  were  to  give  him 
your  cloak  also.  If  a  man  struck  you  on  the 
cheek,  you  were  not  to  bring  suit  against  him; 
you  were  to  turn  the  other  cheek  and  let  him 
strike  that^ — if  he  would.  In  this  kingdom, 
again,  the  very  laws  of  the  material  world 
were  to  be  reversed.  He  who  was  first  was 
to  be  last;  the  greatest  was  to  be  the  least; 
he  who  kept  a  thing  would  lose  it,  while  he 
who  gave  it  away  would  really  possess  it.  In 
the  realm  of  nature  one  animal  progresses  at 
the  expense  of  another,  one  gains  only  by 
another's  loss,  the  stronger  lives  upon  the 
weaker,  and  the  life  of  each  is  maintained  only 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  life  of  another  But  in 
the  new  kingdom  what  benefited  one  was  to 
benefit  all;  what  harmed  one  was  to  harm  all; 
for  no  one  could  live  or  die  to  himself  alone. 
When  one  laid  down  his  own  life  he  was  to  find 
it  again;  and  what  one  gave  one  was  to  re- 
ceive. Instead  of  the  law  of  destruction  there 
should  be  the  law  of  salvation;  instead  of 
hatred  there  should  be  love.  Here  the  worth 
of  the  human  being  was  to  be  first  recognized; 
every  man  was  nothing  less  than  a  possible 
son  of  God ;  and  he  must  be  treated  as  such, 
and  worked  for,  to  win  him  to  fulfil  his  high 
destiny.  Here  giving  is  getting,  and  the 
more  you  give  away  the  more  you  have  to  give, 
losing  is  finding,  the  more  you  get  for  yourself, 
the  more  there  is  for  others.  The  whole  law 
of  competition  is  reversed,  and  the  struggle 
for  one's  own  existence  is  changed  into  the 
struggle  for  the  life  of  others.  This  was  an 
ideal  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  put  before  his 
people. 

The  ideals  of  Christ's  kingdom  have  been 
working;  men  have  begun  to  realize  them  if 
only  in  part,  and  they  will  continue  to  work 
for  them  and  live  by  them  till  their  fulfilment 


is  complete.  Let  us  take  one  of  these  ideals 
— just  one — and  see  how  it  is  being  realized 
up  to  the  present  time.  We  will  take  an  ideal 
that  is  not  the  easiest  of  realization,  one  that 
strikes  at  a  very  fundamental  element  in  man's 
nature,  the  instinct  to  strike  back  when  struck, 
to  defend  one's  self  when  threatened,  and  to 
seek  gain  for  one's  self  even  at  the  expense 
of  the  life  of  another,  though  a  weaker  one. 
These  instincts  are  all  antagonistic  to  Christ's 
ideal  of  the  value  of  a  human  soul,  and  they 
all  result  in  war.  Let  us  see  then,  how  war 
has  been  combatted  in  order  that  Christ's  ideal 
may  be  realized. 

Wars  are  contemporary  with  the  first  be- 
ginnings of  history,  whenever  man  met  man 
and  uncontrolled  passions  came  into  collision, 
there  war  was  inevitable.  It  is  as  old  as  the 
race.  The  most  primitive  form  was  that  of 
private  war.  If  one  man  injured  or  killed 
another,  the  injured  man's  family  and  friends 
bound  themselves  together  to  wreak  vengeance 
upon  him.  It  was  their  method,  and  their  only 
method  of  doing  justice  between  man  and  man, 
but  it  was  unregulated  and  without  control. 
The  avengers  might  go  at  any  hour  of  day  or 
night,  might  take  their  enemy  as  treacherously 
or  in  as  unprepared  a  state  as  possible,  and 
the  direr  the  vengeance  they  could  inflict  upon 
him,  the  better  were  they  satisfied.  But  after 
a  time  men  began  to  see  that  this  was  not 
quite  fair  play;  and  here  entered  the  idea  of 
control  of  private  war.  Old  statute  books 
show  us  how  carefully  the  balance  of  justice 
came  to  be  adjusted;  the  avengers  must  not 
go  in  the  night,  they  must  go  in  the  day-time. 
Or  even  this  we  find— that  if  a  man  falls  from 
a  tree  and  kills  a  man,  the  offender  may  be 
brought  to  justice  only  by  a  friend  of  the  in- 
jured man  falling  from  the  same  tree  and  kill- 
ing him  in  the  same  way.  Then,  as  the  state 
began  to  grow  stronger,  courts  were  set  up 
as  an  alternative  to  private  vengeance;  they 
were  an  alternative,  not  a  substitute,  one  did 
not  have  to  appeal  to  them.  The  courts  were 
not  permanent  either,  and  they  moved  about 
from  place  to  place.  Not  till  the  time  of 
Henry  II  was  a  permanent  Court  of  Appeal 
established.  Thus  in  the  course  of  time  priv- 
ate war  came  to  be  abolished.  The  course  of 
public  war  has  been  very  similar,  as  I  shall  try 
to  show.  In  the  earliest  times  tribe  went  to 
war  with  tribe;  in  later  times  nation  with 
nation.  Through  the  Middle  Ages  all  Europe 
was  distracted  with  wars,  both  private  and 
international.  By  the  seventeenth  century 
private  war  had  given  way  to  the  civil  courts 
and  civil  law;  but  public  wars  more  than  filled 
the  breach,  and  international  and  civil  wars 
were  incessant  through  the  whole  following 
century.  In  the  very  midst  of  this  tumult  of 
war,  like  a  light  shining  in  the  darkness,  arose 
the  Society  of  Friends,  with  their  watchword 
the  return  to  primitive  Christianity,  and  their 
insistence  on  the  Christian  principles  of  love 
and  brotherhood.  It  was  a  strange  anomaly 
in  the  midst  of  all  that  strife  and  chaos  and 
artificiality;  but  it  was  a  sign  of  the  times. 
And  time  has  brought  to  fruit  the  seed  that 
they  sowed. 

The  Friends  bore  their  testimony  against 
war  as  such,  against  its  spirit  and  its  deeds, 
George  Fox  refused  to  enter  the  army  of  the 
commonwealth.  Many  Friends  suffered  severe- 
ly through  their  refusal  to  bear  arras.    William 


Penn  in  the  darkness  of  imprisonment  worli 
out  a  plan  for  an  imperial  Diet  or  Parliame; 
which  is  a  striking  precursor  of  the  idea 
the  Hague  Tribunal,  and  very  practical, 
was  William  Penn  too,  who  demonstrated  that 
untamed  and  treacherous  people  could  be  o 
trolled  by  love  rather  than  by  force;  for 
policy  with  the  Indians  was  marvelously  s 
cessful.  A  whole  century  more,  howev 
passed  by,  and  not  till  the  nineteenth  centi 
did  peace  sentiment  become  so  strongly  dei 
oped  as  to  form  permanent  and  powerful 
ganizations. 

It  is  this  organization  for  peace  work  t 
is  the  most  encouraging  sign  of  our  times, 
after  all  it  is  organization  that  counts  m 
strongly. 

To  do  peace  work  single  handed  is  to  b 
one's  hands  upon  the  air.  It  is  surely 
duty  of  every  lover  of  peace  to  acquaint  h 
self  with  the  history  of  the  organization  of 
work,  and  with  what  it  has  accomplished,  i 
to  join  hands  with  its  workers  with  all 
earnestness  of  his  soul. 

This  organization  has  taken  form  in  vari 
ways.  There  are  national  and  local  arbitral 
conferences;  there  are  four  hundred  and  f 
peace  associations  doing  unceasing  work 
many  countries;  there  is  a  permanent  Ini 
national  Peace  Union,  there  is  the  Unive: 
Peace  Congress,  the  Interparliamentary  Un 
the  Hague  Conference  and  Tribunal,  to 
nothing  of  many  treaties  for  arbitration 
tween  some  of  the  chief  nations. 

The  Universal  Peace  Congress  met  at  Ro 
in  France,  last  Fall,  when  the  attendance 
larger  and  more  enthusiastic  than  ever.  '; 
year  it  will  meet  in  America.  At  its  meeti 
are  found  representatives  of  the  best  thou 
for  Peace  from  all  nations. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  was  origim 
in  '88  by  Wm.  R.  Cremer,  a  member  of 
English  Parliament.  His  plan  was  to  bi 
together  the  members  of  the  various  pai 
ments  of  the  nations,  for  furtherance  of 
tual  understanding  and  good-will.  Thepla 
succeeding  splendidly.  Its  membershif 
very  large.  Its  annual  meeting  is  to  be  1 
this  year  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  and 
surely  be  a  most  important  addition  to 
interest  of  that  great  Exposition.  The  Ui 
has  devoted  itself  chiefly  to  arbitration, 
its  influence  was  of  great  weight  in  the  cal 
of  the  Hague  Conference. 

This  conference,  as  we  remember,  was  ca 
by  Nicolas  H  of  Russia,  in  '98,  and  me' 
'99  at  the  Hague.  The  result  of  it  was 
establishment  of  the  Permanent  Internatii 
Court  of  Arbitration,  which  was  form 
opened  in  1901,  and  is  composed  of  represe 
tives  of  nineteen  powers — practically  the  w 
civilized  world.  The  court  did  no  business 
some  time — the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Un 
States  did  none  for  tw^o-and-a-half  years— 
in  1902  it  gave  its  first  decision  in  the  cas 
the  Pious  Fund.  After  that,  came  the  V 
zuelan  case,  where  eleven  nations  were  • 
cerned,  the  importance  of  which  it  woulc 
difficult  to  over-estimate. 

Beside  all  this  organized  work  that  mi 
for  peace,  there  are  also  many  signs  of  nati 
and  individual  interest  in  the  subject.  Du 
the  past  year  there  have  been  a  dozen  on 
boundary  disputes  settled  by  arbitration.  1 
ing  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  ah 
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hundred  disputes  settled  by  arbitration, 
of  that  number  occurring  in  the  last  de- 
,  These  were  all  made  bv  temporary  tri- 
Is,  and  now  that  we  have  the  permanent 
t  at  the  Hague  we  may  hope  for  an  in- 
16  in  the  number. 

(To  be  contluued.) 


Earned  Her  Diploma. 

1  inspiring  story  of  courageous  persever- 
and  determination  to  make  one's  self 
il  in  the  world  despite  all  discourage- 
;,  was  told  by  I^ooker  Washington  in  a 
it  speech  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Some  years 
there  had  been  a  student  at  Tuskegee— 
I  Davis.  She  could  not  meet  the  require- 
;s  for  graduation.  She  accepted  her  fail- 
not  as  an  excuse  for  relaxation  of  effort, 
IS  an  incentive  to  make  the  most  of  what 
lad.  "  1  have  some  education,"  she  said 
etically;  "I  will  go  where  it  may  be  use- 
'  ' '  Then, "  said  Booker  Washington,  ' '  we 
sight  of  her  for  a  while.  She  went  into 
)lack  belt  of  Alabama,  and  picked  out  the 
hopeless,  degraded  community  in  which 

0  her  work.  She  found  the  wreck  of  a 
;abin  which  on  infrequent  occasions  was 

as  a  schoolhouse.  She  found  the  men 
rty-stricken  and  illiterate,  and  unable  to 
;o  advantage  what  little  they  had.  They 
.gaged  their  crops  every  year  to  pay  the 
on  their  hovels.  First  she  installed  her- 
in  the  tumble-down  log  schoolhouse,  and 
the  interest  and  sympathy  of  the  children. 
;  she  induced  all  the  parents  to  come 
3  to  a  meeting.  She  taught  them  enough 
imetic  to  know  the  value  of  their  scant 
ings,  and  to  appreciate  the  folly  of  their 
;gages  and  improvidence.  She  had  learned 
jthing  of  agriculture  at  Tuskegee,  and  she 
ht  them  that.  She  went  from  cabin  to 
Q  to  teach  by  example  a  better  way  of 
g.  Now  what  was  the  result  of  that  one 
3  courage  and  readiness  to  tackle  an  ap- 
ntly  hopeless  case?  In  three  or  four  years 
e  was  a  frame  school-house  on  the  site  of 
old  log  wreck,  and  all  the  children  were 
g  to  school  eight  months  a  year,  instead 
iractically  not  at  all.  The  crops  had  in- 
,sed,  the  community  was  out  of  debt.  Little 
le  cottages  had  taken  the  places  of  the 
srable  shanties,  and  they  were  owned  by 
r  occupants.     When  I  went  there  a  year 

and  found  our  old  pupil  who  didn't  gradu- 

I  asked   her  how  she   had  done   it  all. 

rough   the  school,    principally,'  she    told 

'And  besides  this,'  the  young  woman 

,  'we   had   a  little  cotton  plantation  of 

own.     The   scholars  cleared  a  piece  of 

1  back  of  the  school,  and  worked  on  it 
■y  day  after  school  was  out.  The  children 
ed  two  bales  of  cotton  a  year,  and  that 
t  us  going.'  I  want  to  add,"  said  Booker 
shington,  '' that  Tuskegee  has  since  done 
it  it  should  have  had  the  wisdom  to  do 
)re.  We  gave  that  young  woman  her  di 
na." — Selected. 


MSPiKATioN  has  no  explanation;  it  touches 
soul  and  moves  the  hand  like  unsuspected 
3ences,  and  we  cannot  tell  how  we  did  it. 
mine  the  life  whose  reason  is  swallowed  up 
ligher  reason,  which  I  have  come  to  know 
the  mysterious  name,  Inspiration! — Joseph 
•ker. 


NOTHING  WITHOUT  LOVE. 

(1  Cor.  xiii.) 
Though  I  possess  the  gift  of  tongues, 

And  every  language  speak, 
And  with  an  angel's  eloquence 

Tell  men  the  Lord  to  seek — 
And  still  no  love  in  rae  is  found, 
I'm  like  the  clanking  cymbal's  sound. 

Might  I  possess  the  prophet's  gift. 
And  coming  scenes  foreshow; 

And  understand  all  mysteries 
That  only  God  doth  know; 

let,  if  His  love  fills  not  my  heart, 

With  Christ  and  His  I  have  no  part. 

Though  knowledge  infinite  I  had— 

Be  wise  as  Deity; 
And  had  the  faith  to  move  all  mounts 

Into  the  boundless  sea, 
Yet  not  the  grace  of  love  possess, 
I'm  void  of  saving  righteousness. 

If  I  should  give  my  wealth  away 

To  those  in  poverty. 
And  die  a  martyr  at  the  stake, 

For  Christ  and  verity. 
And  still  no  love  is  found  at  all, 
I  am  nothing  nothing  withal. 

For  love  to  God  and  love  to  man 

All  other  things  transcend, 
Fulfills  all  laws  and  all  commands, 

And  never  more  shall  end. 
Ah!  then,  dear  Lord,  to  rae  impart 
This  love  divine,  and  fill  my  heart. 

—E.  B.  Arnold. 


The  Indian  Committee  of  Pliiladelphia  Yearly 
Meeting. 

(Concluded  from  page  06.) 

About  the  year  1811  there  was  much  unset- 
tlement  among  the  Indians  in  consequence  of 
efforts  made  to  induce  them  to  sell  their  lands. 
In  one  of  the  letters  written  to  the  Committee 
from  the  Cattaraugus  settlement,  the  Friends 
there  stated  that  "  We  apprehend  this  com- 
motion has  had  a  tendency  to  revive  some 
doubts  and  enquiries  in  the  minds  of  divers 
among  them,  particularly  the  Cattaraugus  In- 
dians, respecting  what  may  be  the  final  event 
for  the  help  and  favors  they  have  been  and 
are  receiving  from  our  Society.  The  chiefs 
of  Cattaraugus  have  lately  made  request  that 
the  Committee  would  furnish  them  with  a 
writing  to  show  that  no  demand  or  claim  would 
ever  be  made  against  them  or  their  posterity 
by  the  Society  of  Friends  or  their  descendants. 
They  say  they  are  not  afraid  of  the  present 
generation  of  Quakers,  but  seeing  mankind  are 
liable  to  change,  whether  it  might  not  be  po.s- 
sible  that  the  descendants  of  Friends  would 
produce  a  charge  against  their  posterity.  The 
chiefs  say  if  they  had  such  a  writing  it  would 
help  their  influence  to  advise  and  govern  their 
young  men,  and  they  would  keep  this  writing 
for  the  use  of  posterity,  to  prevent  all  suspic- 
ions." 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion,  the  Com- 
mittee prepared  a  communication  addressed  to 
these  Indians,  disclaiming  any  intention  of 
ever  bringing  a  charge  against  them  for  the 
help  which  they  had  rendered  them.  This  was 
engrossed  on  parchment  and  signed  by  the 
Friends  present  at  the  meeting  held  Ninth 
Month  11th,  1811,  and  directed  to  be  forward- 
ed to  the  Friends  at  Cattaraugus. 

During  the  war  of  1812,  the  Indians  in  West- 


ern New  York  became  much  unsettled  in  con- 
sequence of  efforts  which  were  made  to  engage 
them  in  hostilities  against  the  British.  The 
Friends  at  Tunesassa  writing  Tenth  Month 
25th,  1813,  state  "The  present  unhappy  com- 
motions tiave  very  much  diverted  their  atten- 
tion from  their  domestic  concerns,  they  hav- 
ing been  several  times  requested  to  assist  in 
the  invasion  of  Canada.  The  last  time  such 
request  was  made  about  twenty  went  from  this 
settlement." 

The  Friends  at  Cattaraugus  mentioned  under 
date  of  Third  .Month  4th,  1814,  that  a  number 
of  Indians  through  the  course  of  last  summer 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  war,  and  been 
on  several  expeditions  into  Canada,  yet  re- 
mark, "  We  are  not  yet  apprehensive  that  in- 
vasion will  extend  thus  far,  and  consider  it  a 
favor  that  through  the  recent  calamities  ex- 
perienced by  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  on  the 
frontier,  we  have  been  permitted  to  remain 
unmolested  in  this  neighborhood." 

During  this  period  of  anxiety,  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  felt  willing  to  visit  the 
Indians  and  the  Friends  living  near  them,  which 
was  cordially  united  with  and  encouraged  by 
the  Committee  at  their  meeting  held  Seventh 
month  21st,  1814,  and  Isaac  Bonsall,  Joseph 
Wain,  Haldiday  Jackson  and  Benjamin  Cope 
set  out  shortly  afterwards.  They  were  the 
bearers  of  an  address  to  the  Indians,  both  to 
those  residing  on  the  Allegheny  River  and  to 
those  at  Cattaraugus;  that  addressed  to  the 
former  concluded  with  the  following  paragraph 
relating  to  the  efforts  then  made  to  engage 
them  in  the  war. 

"Brothers:— We  are  also  disposed  again  to 
recommend  a  diligent  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  your  lands,  and,  that  you  may  endeavor 
to  live  in  peace  and  love  with  all  mankind. 
Remembering  often  that  all  mankind  are  breth- 
ren and  all  the  workmanship  of  the  one  Good 
Spirit,  who  created  us  all  that  we  might  love 
and  serve  Him  and  who  on  his  part  will  love 
us  and  make  us  happy  both  in  this  world  and 
the  next,  if  we  are  thus  daily  endeavoring  to 
please  Him." 

In  the  course  of  this  visit  the  deputation 
met  the  Indians  in  council  at  different  places, 
and  endeavored  to  encourage  them  in  habits  of 
industry— the  disuse  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
the  proper  observance  of  the  marriage  coven- 
ant and  in  doing  that  which  would  conduce  to 
their  eternal  welfare  as  well  as  their  present 
happiness. 

The  evil  effects  of  leaving  their  homes  to 
join  in  the  war  were  adverte(i  to,  and  in  reply 
the  Indians  at  Cattaraugus,  while  expressing 
their  hopes  that  the  troubles  would  subside, 
mentioned  the  fact  that  a  number  of  their 
warriors  were  than  about  leaving  home,  in 
consequence  of  an  express  having  arrived  from 
the  lines,  summoning  them,  yet  several  had 
staid,  having  learned  that  the  Friends  had 
come,  in  order  to  hear  them. 

Near  the  conclusion  of  this  interview,  an 
old  chief  named  Joseph  Tequanyu  "expressed 
the  great  satisfaction  they  had  that  the  Friends 
who  lived  beside  them  had  remained  so  steady 
with  them  through  their  difficulties— that  al- 
though the  great  guns  had  roared  so  loud  as 
to  shake  the  ground  whereon  they  stood,  yet 
they  remained  quiet,  which  convinced  them 
that  our  Friends  must  be  under  the  protection 
of  the  Great  Spirit.     'We  feel  thankful  to 
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them'  said  he  'for  staying  by  us;  if  they  go 
away  we  shall  feel  alarmed  and  fly  also.'  " 

The  four  Friends  state  in  their  report  "  By 
reason  of  the  wet  weather  and  high  waters  our 
stay  was  continued  at  Cattaraugus  several  days 
longer  than  was  intended,  during  which  time 
divers  of  the  Indians  came  to  Friends'  settle- 
ment, with  whom  we  had  satisfactory  inter- 
views. On  First  day  the  18th  we  sat  with  the 
family  in  their  time  of  religious  retirement, 
which  was  a  comfortable  and  edifying  season, 
and  we  hope  some  evidence  afforded  of  our 
Friends  feeling  Divine  support  in  their  seclud- 
ed situation  and  being  usefully  engaged  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  the  Indians." 

Halliday  Jackson,  one  of  the  Friends  visit- 
ing the  Cattaraugus  settlement  in  1814,  men- 
tions that  "  our  Friends  inform  us  they  have 
almost  daily  heard  the  roaring  of  cannon  from 
the  British  lines  near  Fort  Erie,  for  several 
weeks  past  until  within  a  few  days."  "At 
the  time  when  Buffalo  was  burnt  the  alarm  was 
distressing  here,  people  were  flying  in  every 
direction  from  the  enemy.  In  consequence  of 
which  the  Indians  at  Cattaraugus  became  very 
uneasy  and  moved  much  of  their  property  to 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  in  readiness  to  fly 
to  Allegheny  in  case  of  an  attack.  They 
seemed  to  put  great  confidence  in  Friends 
judgment  and  often  consulted  them  on  account 
of  their  safety,  stating  that  if  Friends  removed 
from  them  they  would  fly  also." 

He  says  of  the  Indians  at  Cattaraugus  "Their 
farms  are  generally  under  good  fence,  and  it 
appears  several  hundred  acres  have  been  en- 
closed and  cultivated  within  three  or  four 
years." 

g,  In  a  council  held  at  Cold  Spring  during  this 
visit,  the  Indians  through  their  chief,  Jacob 
Snow  made  the  following  reply  to  an  address 
which  Friends  had  made  to  them:  "Brothers 
we  are  happy  to  see  you,  you  have  come  a  great 
way  to  visit  us,  which  we  consider  is  a  proof 
of  your  regard  for  us,  several  of  you  have  been 
here  before  and  we  remember  you.  When  you 
first  came  amongst  us  you  saw  our  situation 
then  was  miserable,  we  were  almost  naked  and 
lived  in  very  bad  houses,  and  were  all  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  strong  liquor,  you  then  ad- 
vised us  to  habits  of  sobriety  and  industry, 
you  placed  some  of  your  people  amongst  us  to 
instruct  us,  you  furnished  us  with  tools  to  work 
with.  In  a  short  time  some  of  us  became  in- 
dustrious and  made  considerable  advancement 
in  useful  things,  but  after  some  time,  strong 
drink  was  again  introduced  amongst  us,  not- 
withstanding we  endeavored  to  prevent  it,  we 
advised  our  young  warriors  not  to  bring  it, 
this  is  all  we  could  do,  for  our  fore  fathers 
never  left  us  any  other  laws,  white  people  have 
laws  to  restrain  them,  and  if  they  fall  into 
error  their  laws  will  bring  them  back  again, 
we  cannot  do  so.  But  as  the  Great  Spirit  is 
never  tired  of  his  care  over  us,  we  hope  you 
will  not  be  discouraged  in  advising  us  and  we 
on  our  part  will  continue  to  advise  our  people, 
but  many  of  them  drink  and  will  not  listen  to 
us." 

(To  be  contlDued.) 


A  Small  Boy's  Logic— A  story  is  told 
of  a  small  lad,  which  shows  that  calmness 
and  philosophy  are  not  always  reserved  for 
age.  The  little  boy  had  been  spending  the 
afternoon  with    neighbors.      Upon  returning 


home  an  early  New  England  twilight  had  fallen 
and  it  was  almost  dark  when  the  home  lights 
met  his  view.  Upon  a  fence  which  he  must 
pass  to  reach  his  door  lay — something — strange 
and  fearful.  He  was  a  young  and  little  boy, 
and  was  appalled  at  the  weird  object.  It  was 
white  and  unusual  and  in  the  dusk  filled  him 
with  natural  fear.  He  stood  and  tried  to  make 
it  out,  but  failed.  There  were  but  two  things 
to  do.  To  go  back  meant  cowardness  and  to 
have  his  parents  anxious  and  send  for  him;  to 
go  forward  appeared  to  his  juvenile  faculties 
certain  death.  "Well,  it  can't  more  'nd  kill 
me,  and  I  can't  die  but  once,"  reasoned  the 
small  philosopher,  and  closing  his  eyes  he  shot 

by. 

It  was  a  white  buffalo  carriage  robe  laid  on 
the  fence  to  dry  and  air.  But  his  reasoning 
and  courage  remain  the  same. 


MY  SERVICE. 

I  asked  the  Lord  to  let  me  do 
Some  mighty  work  for  Him; 

To  fight  amidst  his  battle  hosts, 
Then  sing  the  victor's  hymn. 

I  longed  my  ardent  love  to  show, 

But  Jesus  would  not  have  it  so. 

He  placed  me  in  a  quiet  home. 

Whose  life  was  calm  and  still, 

And  gave  me  little  things  to  do, 
My  daily  rounds  to  fill. 

I  could  not  think  it  good  to  be 

Just  put  aside  so  silently. 

Small  duties  gathered  round  my  way 

That  seemed  of  earth  alone; 
I,  who  had  longed  for  conquests  bright 

To  lay  before  his  throne, 
Had  common  things  to  do  and  bear, 
To  watch  and  strive  with  daily  care. 
So  then  I  thought  my  prayer  unheard. 

And  asked  the  Lord  once  more 
That  He  would  give  me  work  for  Him, 

And  open  wide  the  door, 
Forgetting  that  my  Master  knew 
Just  what  was  best  for  me  to  do. 

Then  quietly  the  answer  came: 
"  My  child,  I  hear  thee  cry; 

Think  not  that  mighty  deeds  alone 
Will  bring  thee  victory; 

The  battle  has  been  planned  by  Me, 

Let  daily  life  thy  conquests  see." 

— Journal  and  Messenger. 

The  Divine  Speaking  in  Man.— God  having 
spoken  unto  the  fathers  "in"  the  prophets, 
hath  spoken  to  us  "  in"  a  son.*  This  is  in  truth 
a  great  and  emancipating  thought  that  God 
speaks  "in"  men.  He  speaks  to  men  not  as  a 
voice  from  without,  but  as  a  voice  from  within. 
The  revelation  is  within  the  man  himself,  and 
therefore  necessarily  adapted  to,  as  it  is  re- 
lated to  his  capacities.  In  the  impulse  to 
pray,  is  the  thirst  for  righteousness,  man  is 
drawing  near  to  God,  but  it  is  just  as  true  to 
say  that  God  is  drawing  near  to  him.  Thus 
God  speaks  to  men  through  their  experience, 
and  He  does  so  now  as  really  as  He  ever  did. 
All  experience  would  be  to  us  a  revelation  if 
only  we  had  the  open  eye. 
John  E.  McFadyen. 

*  While  we  cannot  deny  that  this  is  the  literal  render- 
ing, the  word  for  "his"  not  appearing  in  the  original, 
(Heb.  i:  1)  yet  that  this  son  is  pre-eminently  the  Christ  is 
made  clear  in  the  texts  immediately  following.  We  are 
glad,  however,  that  the  omission  of  the  word  "  his  "  ex- 
tends the  revelation,  of  the  inspeaking  Word  to  any  son 
according  to  hia  measure  of  sonship. — Ed. 


The  stolen  Locket. 

Of  all  Mildred  Arkell's  beautiful  orname 
and  jewelry  there  was  nothing  of  so  mi 
value  as  a  gold  locket  and  chain  which 
father  had  given  her;  at  least,  that  was  Gei 
Apel's  opinion.  Oh,  that  splendid  gold  loci 
Such  a  beauty!  and  just  the  ornament  t 
Gertie  longed  for. 

The  time  passed  by,  and  every  time  Ge: 
went  to  visit  Mildred,  she  said:  "Oh,  I 
wish  it  belonged  to  me." 

As  Gertie  was  going  up  the  garden  path 
afternoon  to  neighbor  Arkell's  house  to 
Millie  to  come  out  and  play  with  her,  v, 
should  she  see  hanging   on   a   currant  b 
under  the  parlor  window  but  the  locket 
chain.     Gertie  peered  around,  and  looked 
to  every  window  and  door;  there  was  no 
in  sight;  so  she  picked  up  the  locket  and  cl; 
and  hid  them  in  her  bosom.     When  she  n 
the  bell  at  the  front  door  a  servant  told 
that  Mildred  was  away  from  home.     Then 
ran  back  home   with   the  stolen  locket 
chain. 

"I  did  not  steal  them,  I  found  them," 
kept  repeating  to  herself;  "there  is 
harm  in  that— I  found  them!" 

Gertie  went  upstairs  to  her  room ;  she  t 
the  locket  from  its  hiding  place,  held  it  uj 
the  light,  and  admired  it  to  her  heart' 
tent.     Oh!  what  a  great  beauty  it  was!    T 
she  put  the  chain  around  her  neck.     But 
she  heard  footsteps  on  the  staircase  she  qui( 
pulled  the  chain  over  her  head  and  hid  i1 
her  pocket.     Her  mother  entered  the  roi 
but  dearly  as  she  loved  her  mamma,  the 
ment  which  she  admired  so  much  she  da 
not  show  her.     Oh,  no !  and  Gertie  stole  ou 
the  house  and  went  into  the  garden. 

At  night  she  was  at  a  loss  to  know  wl 
to  hide  the  locket.  Her  mother  might  fee 
her  pocket,  so  it  was  not  safe  there;  neil 
could  she  be  sure  that  it  would  not  be  seei 
a  drawer  or  closet.  Somehow  or  other,  e^ 
place  she  tried  to  hide  it  in  seemed  expc 
and  open  to  view.  At  last  she  put  it  ui 
her  pillow,  and  there  it  disturbed  her  sh 
for  she  kept  waking  and  feeling  under 
pillow  all  through  the  night. 

"Oh,  dear!"  she  exclaimed  in  the  momi 
not  going  as  was  her  custom  to  her  moth 
room.  "Oh,  dear!"  she  repeated,  as  she 
Mildred's  look  when  they  entered  the  sch 
room,  at  the  same  time  feeling  for  the  hid 
locket  in  her  bosom.  "Oh,  dear!"  she  aj 
repeated  at  recess,  afraid  to  run  about 
the  locket  should  fall  from  its  hiding  pi; 
and  worse  than  all,  Mildred  came,  and  put 
her  arms  around  her  waist  in  her  loving  v 
told  her  how  the  house  and  garden  had  1 
searched  to  find  the  missing  locket  and  ch 
and  how  her  mamma  had  scolded  her  for 
carelessness.  "If  I  could  only  find  the 
cried  Mildred,  the  tears  starting  from 
eyes. 

After  school  Gertie  lagged  behind  the  o 
girls  and  walked  home  alone;  there  wa 
weight  upon  her  heart  which  became  hea\ 
and  she  scarcely  knew  what  to  do.  Her  m 
er  saw  that  something  was  the  matter, 
when  she  asked  what  it  was  Gertie  answe 
"Nothing !"  at  the  same  the  tears  were  trl 
ling  down  her  cheeks.  Every  way  she  wil 
and  every  place  she  looked  into  a  locket  b 
chain  hung  before  her  mind's  eye.  AfterB 
I 
1. 
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ut  out  the  light  and  got  into  bed,  if  she 
:d  her  eyes,  there  were  the  locket  and 
;  and  if  she  closed  them  they  were  there 
Up  to  the  present  time  all  her  sorrows 
ares,  as  well  as  her  joys,  her  mother  had 
d;  now,  the  child  had  to  bear  her  burden 
,  and  this  was  the  worst  thing  of  all. 
h,  will  not  God  help  meV"  she  cried 
as  she  tossed  around  on  the  bed.  She 
to  pray,  but  her  lips  seemed  to  be  glued 
tier,  and  her  throat  parched.  Rising  on 
bows  she  heard  distant  footsteps  on  the 


[amma!"  shouted  the  little   girl.     Her 
ir  heard  the  cry  and  hastened  to  the 

ly  child,  my  dear  Gertie,  what  is  the 
r?"  she  asked  as  she  went  to  the  bedside 
)ok  Gertie's  hot  hands  in  her  own. 
h,  mamma,  I  more  than  found  them;  I 
bhem!"  Gertie  exclaimed,  putting  one  of 
mds  under  the  pillow  and  taking  out  the 
and  chain.  "Mamma,  it  is  Mildred 
's  locket.  Oh,  Mamma,  will  God  for- 
le?  Shall  I  ever  be  happy  again?"  and 
tie  one  sobbed  bitterly  on  her  mother's 
;.  "Yes,  mamma,"  she  continued,  "I 
that  I  was  a  thief  when  I  was  afraid  to 
them  to  you,  and  I  knew  it  more  when 
1  not  tell  you  how  I  felt.  Now  I  have 
ou  all;  I  feel  better.  Do  you  think  God 
»rgive  me?" 

tie's  mamma  took  her  in  her  arms,  and 
nelt  at  the  bedside  to  ask  God's  forgive- 

ly  next  morning  the  mother  and  the  sad 
girl  went  over  to  neighbor  Arkell's 
Gertie  carrying  the  locket  and  chain, 
amma,"  she  said,  as  they  walked  along, 
)esn't  matter  so  much  what  Mildred  or 
le  else  thinks  of  me,  if  God  forgives 
[  feel  a  great  deal  happier  already." 
ir  mother  thanked  God  for  this  sign  of 
ble  and  repentant  spirit. 
Ired  Arkell  and  her  parents  willingly  for- 
;he  penitent  little  girl,  and  the  secret 
)pt  in  the  two  families. 
i"  exclaimed  Gertrude,  many  and  many 
afterwards,  and  always  with  tears  in  her 
"  I  am  sure  that  anything  is  a  sin  which 
7  to  hide  from  your  mamma  and  from 
md  you  cannot  smooth  it  over  by  any 
name." — Advance. 


NOTHING  BETW^EEN. 


;tive  Orders.  — "I've  got  my  orders, 
e  orders,  not  to  go  there— orders  that 
not  disobey,"  said  a  youth  who  was 
tempted  to  enter  a  gambling  saloon. 
»me,  don't  be  womanish;  come  along 
man,"  shouted  the  youths,  who  were 
to  tempt  him. 

3,  1  can't  disobey  orders,"  said  John, 
hat  special  orders  have  you  got?    Come, 
iva  to  us  if  you  can;  show  us  your  or- 

i  took  out  a  neat  wallet  from  his  pocket, 
lling  out  a  neatly-folded  paper,  "It  is 
'  he  said,  unfolding  the  paper  and  show- 
to  the  boys.  They  looked  and  one  of 
ead  aloud:  "  Enter  not  into  the  path  of 
eked.  " 


the  silent  and  passive  resistance  that 
down  evils  of   long  standing. —JoAre 


Nothing  between,  Lord,  nothing  between; 
Let  me  Thy  glory  see, 
Draw  my  soul  close  to  Thee, 
Then  speak  in  love  to  me — 
Nothing  between. 

Nothing  between,  Lord,  nothing  between; 
Let  not  earth's  din  and  noise 
Stifle  Thy  still  small  voice, 
In  it  let  me  rejoice- 
Nothing  between. 

Nothing  between,  Lord,  nothing  between; 
Nothing  of  earthly  care, 
Nothing  of  tear  or  prayer, 
No  robe  that  self  may  wear — 
Nothing  between. 

Nothing  between,  Lord,  nothing  between; 
Shine  with  unclouded  ray, 
Chasing  each  mist  away. 
O'er  my  whole  heart  bear  sway — 
Nothing  between. 

Nothing  between.  Lord,  nothing  between; 
Thus  may  I  walk  with  Thee, 
Thee  onlv  may  I  see. 
Thine  only  let  me  be- 
Nothing  between. 

Nothing  between.  Lord,  nothing  between; 
Till  Thine  eternal  light. 
Rising  on  earth's  dark  night, 
Bursts  on  my  open  sight — 
Nothing  between. 

— J.  Mountain. 


A  Tribute  to  a  Good  Wife.— The  follow- 
ing comprehensive  inscription  recording  the 
virtues  of  an  ancient  Countess  of  Westmore- 
land, and  written  by  her  husband,  was  former- 
ly to  be  seen  in  a  large  room  at  Budstone  Place, 
in  the  County  of  Kent,  once  a  seat  belonging 
to  that  noble  family. 

Says  the  memorial  in  the  quaint  style  of 
another  century. 

"Shee  feared  God  and  knewe  how  to  serve 
him:  Shee  assyned  tymes  for  her  devotions 
and  kept  them:  Shee  was  a  perfect  Wife  and 
a  trewe  Frende.  Shee  joyed  moste  to  oblidge 
those  neerest  and  deerest  to  her:  Shee  was 
still  the  same  ever  kynde  and  never  trouble- 
some: Often  preventyng  (anticipating)  my 
desires:  Disputing  none:  Proventilie  mon- 
aging  all  that  was  myne:  Lyvinge  in  Appear- 
ance above  myne  estate  while  shee  advanced 
it:  Shee  yjas  of  a  grete  spirit;  sweettie 
tempered;  of  a  sharp  wit  without  offense:  of 
excellent  speeche  blest  with  silence;  of  a 
brave  Fashion  to  winne  respect  and  to  daunt 
Boldness:  pleesynge  to  alle  of  her  ssx,  entyre 
with  Fewe,  dely tinge  in  the  best:  ever  avoyd- 
ying  all  persons  and  places  if  their  honor 
blemyshed,  and  was  as  free  from  doing  ille  as 
giving  the  occasion :    Shee  dyed  as  shee  lyved 

well." 

"  Is  it  not  strange  that  God  should  conde- 
scend to  notice  such  trifles  as  dress,  gold, 
pearls,  costly  array  and  such  like  things?" 
Well,  whether  it  seems  strange  or  not.  He 
does  it,  which  shows  that  He  does  not  consider 
them  as  trifles.  Neither  will  you,  if  you  are 
God-\ike.— Christian  Standard. 


So  long  as  the  enemy  can  keep  us  reason- 
ing, he  can  buffet  us  to  and  fro,  but  into  the 
true  solemn  silence  of  the  soul  before  God, 
he  cannot  follow  us. — John  Bellows. 


The  Robin  that  Remembered. 

There  was  trouble  in  Robintown,  in  the  Apple 
Orchard  country.  Father  and  Mother  Robin 
were  flying  from  tree  to  tree  in  great  distress, 
and  all  their  friends  were  hurrying  to  see 
what  had  happened.  I  knew  the  secret  the 
two  had  guarded  so  carefully— of  the  nest  in 
the  old  Sweet-William  apple  tree,  with  its 
three  tiny,  wide-mouthed  babies.  I  thought 
of  Neighbor  Browne's  black  cat  and  left  my 
work  to  hasten  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

As  I  stood  in  the  old  orchard  listening,  I 
heard  a  faint  cry  from  the  grass  under  the 
tree,  and  after  careful  search,  found  one  of 
the  baby  robins  lying  helpless  on  the  ground. 
I  suppose  it  must  have  fallen  over  the  edge 
of  the  nest,  for  it  was  not  yet  strong  enough 
to  fly.  Somehow,  too,  it  had  broken  a  leg, 
either  in  its  fall  or  in  its  struggles  after  it 
reached  the  ground. 

Tenderly  taking  it  in  my  hand  and  speaking 
a  soothing  word  to  Father  and  Mother  Robin, 
who  ceased  their  plaintive  cries  when  they  saw 
their  little  one  in  my  hands,  I  took  the  little 
sufferer  to  the  house,  lined  a  box  with  cotton 
for  a  resting-place  and  set  the  broken  leg  as 
well  as  its  restlessness  would  allow.  Such  a 
hungry  baby  !  It  was  always  ready  to  be  fed 
and  never  seemed  to  have  too  much.  Would 
it  be  possible  for  a  growing  robin  to  over-eat, 
I  wonder? 

The  days  passed  by,  and  Tony— as  I  named 
my  little  charge  —  soon  grew  large,  and  he 
and  I  became  the  best  of  friends.  The  broken 
leg  was  strong  again,  and  before  long  Tony 
was  hopping  around  the  room  and  following 
me  from  place  to  place  about  my  work.  But 
I  knew  I  must  not  keep  my  little  pet  a  pris- 
oner. So  one  sunshiny  morning,  I  opened  the 
window  and  let  him  look  out  upon  the  beauti- 
ful free  world. 

He  turned  his  head  from  side  to  side, study- 
ing the  strange,  new  country,  but  soon  he  heard 
the  happy  notes  of  other  birds  not  far  away, 
and  giving  me  a  bright  look  from  the  corner 
of  his  eye,  away  he  flew— to  freedom.  But 
every  morning  Tony  appeared  at  my  window 
for  his  breakfast,  and  often  he  would  come 
into  the  tree  in  front  of  the  house  and  sing 
me  one  of  his  most  joyous  songs.  If  I  went 
to  the  door  and  called  "Tony!"  he  would 
give  a  quick,  short  cry  and  stretch  out  his 
wounded  leg,  now  entirely  well,  in  a  peculiar 
way,  seeming  to  remind  me  of  the  accident 
which  had  brought  us  together. 

When  autumn  came  and  the  robins  flocked 
together,  ready  to  escape  the  cold  by  flying 
South,  I  expected  to  say  good-by  to  my  little 
friend  forever.  I  often  wondered  where  he 
spent  the  snowy  days,  and  if  he  ever  thought 
of  me.  Imagine  my  surprise,  then,  one  bright 
spring  morning,  to  hear  outside  my  window 
that  peculiar  call  which  I  knew  only  Tony 
would  make. 

I  hastened  to  the  door,  and,  sure  enough, 
there  was  my  little  friend.  The  spots  on  his 
breast  had  given  place  to  an  even  red,  and 
the  mate  that  he  had  brought  with  him  told 
me  that  he  was  now  a  full-grown  robin,  ready 
to  face  the  responsibilities  of  life.  What  his 
mate  thought  of  such  unusual  proceedings  I 
would  like  to  known;  but  Tony  had  not  for- 
gotten, and  had  come  to  tell  me  their  happy 
secret:  "Mrs.  Tony  and  I  are  looking  for  a 
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nice,  shady  place  in  Robin  Town  to  make  our  j 
home  this  summer." 

I  am  sure  they  found  it,  but  I  wonder  whether 
Tony  ever  told  his  children  of  strange  adven- 
tures, "when  I  was  a  boy,"  in  the  giant's 
castle,  and  how  the  giantess  proved  a  kind 
friend  and  helper  in  his  need.  —  Alice  B. 
Fletcher  in  The  Cmgregationalist. 

Science  and  Industry. 
Wages  in  Russian  factories  are  two  cents 
an  hour  and  upward.  There  are  thousands 
who  work  for  a  cent  an  hour,  and  tens  of 
thousands  who  do  not  receive  thirty  cents  a 
day  for  ten,  eleven  and  more  hours'  work. 

When  Mauritius  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
in  1810  there  was  a  gigantic  turtle  in  a  court 
at  the  artillery  barracks  at  Port  Louis,  which 
is  still  there,  although  almost  blind.  It  weighs 
330  pounds,  and  stands  two  feet  high  when 
walking.  Its  shell  is  eight  and  one-half  feet 
long,  and  it  can  carry  two  men  on  its  back 
with  ease. 

Back  to  the  shop,  the  factory  and  the  mill, 
Thy  workers  go,  0  Lord!  and  it  may  be 
That  some  have  sorrows  pressing  heavily, 

And  some  are  burdened  with  foreboding  ill ; 

And  some,  unmindful  of  thy  holy  will, 
Gained  not  the  rest  provided  yesterday; 
And  into  sin  some  feet  have  gone  astray, 

And  some  hold  labor  in  derision  still. 

Grant,  therefore.  Lord,  that  as  we  buyers  go 
Through  factory  or  store  or  busy  street, 
With  thoughtful  words  these  laborers  we  may 
greet, — 
Mindful  of  grace  for  sin,  of  balm  for  wo  ; 
Helping  in  kindness  sluggard  souls  to  see 
The  worth  of  labor  and  the  dignity. 

—Anna  Temple,  in  S.  S.  Times. 

Electric  Filtering.  —  For  generations, 
now,  it  has  been  known  that  oxygen,  in  its 
peculiar  form  of  ozone,  was  a  powerful  disin- 
fectant. Ozone  may  be  regarded  as  oxygen, 
with  an  extra  atom  in  each  molecule  — three 
instead  of  two.  On  the  principle,  apparently, 
that  "two  are  company,  three  are  none,"  the 
ozone  molecule  is  always  most  ready  to  give 
up  this  extra  atom.  Disinfecting,  deodoriz- 
ing and  decolorizing  are  largely  caused  by 
oxidising.  Hence  this  loose  atom  seizes  its 
chance,  where  evil  odor,  bright  color  or  mi- 
crobes are  present  for  destruction.  For  years, 
now,  electric  production  of  ozone  has  been 
possible  on  a  large  scale.  The  Siemens  and 
Halske  firm  have  lately  applied  their  appa- 
tus  to  the  waterworks  of  Wiesbaden  and  Mar- 
tinikenfelde  with  unqualified  success.  The 
purity  is  absolute,  and  the  cost,  including  the 
pumping,  is  less  than  a  penny  per  thousand 
gallons,  capital  expenditure  included.— Lon- 
don Friend. 

Half-done  Work  is  Always  Wasteful. 
— The  extravagance  and  waste  of  doing  work 
badly  are  most  lamentable.  We  can  never 
over-estimate  the  value,  in  a  successful  life, 
of  an  early  formed  habit  of  doing  everything 
to  a  finish,  and  thus  relieving  ourselves  of  the 
necessity  of  doing  things  more  than  once.  Oh, 
the  waste  in  half-done,  careless,  patched  work! 

The  extravagance  and  loss  resulting  from  a 
slipshod  education  are  almost  beyond  compu- 


tation. To  be  under  the  necessity,  all  through 
one's  life,  of  patching  up,  of  having  to  do  over 
again,  half-done  and  botched  work  is  not  only 
a  source  of  terrible  waste,  but  the  subsequent 
loss  of  self-respect  and  life  is  also  very  great. 
There  is  great  economy  in  putting  the 
highest  personal  investment  in  everything  we 
do.  Any  thoroughness  of  effort  which  raises 
personal  power  to  a  higher  value  is  a  judicious 
expenditure  of  individual  effort.  Do  not  be 
afraid  to  show  thoroughness  in  whatever  you 
undertake.  Thoroughness  is  a  great  quality 
when  once  mastered.  It  makes  all  work  easier, 
and  brings  to  life  more  sunshine. — Success. 


How  WE  Grow.  —  If  the  Census  Bureau 
hasn't  guessed  wide  of  the  mark,  the  Ameri- 
can people,  exclusive  of  the  residents  of  Alaska 
and  our  Island  possessions,  now  number  nearly 
eighty  millions,  the  exact  figures  given  being 
79,900,398.  This  is  an  estimated  increase  of 
3,905,814  for  the  three  years  since  the  census 
of  1900  was  taken.  If  this  rate  shall  be  main- 
tained the  population  in  1910  will  reach  nearly 
90,000,000. 

While  these  figures  lack  the  accuracy  of  an 
actual  count,  the  probability  is  that  they  are 
not  very  far  from  the  truth,  and  they  are  of 
interest  as  indicating  that  the  United  States 
still  leads  the  list  of  growing  nations.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  average  American 
family  is  not  as  large  as  a  half  century  ago, 
immigration  makes  good  any  possible  decline 
from  this  source,  and  our  population  still  in- 
creases at  the  rate  of  about  one  and  one-third 
millions  a  year. 

Besides  verifying  the  general  impression 
that  the  limit  of  growth  in  the  population  of 
the  country  is  still  a  long  way  in  the  future, 
the  census  bulletin  from  which  the  above 
figures  are  taken  shows  that  the  ratio  of 
town  and  city  growth,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  country,  still  continues  high.  There 
were  438  towns  and  cities  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  10,000  and  upwards,  with  a  total 
enumeration  of  24,047,367  in  1900.  This  town 
population,  it  is  estimated,  has  increased  in 
three  years- 1,759,000.  It  is  plain  that  the 
country  boys  are  still  migrating  from  far 
to  town,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  new 
immigrants  remain  in  the  cities  instead  of 
being  distributed  throughout  the  country. 

The  estimate  is  of  local  interest  in  showing 
that  Philadelphia  still  holds  third  place  in 
point  of  population  among  American  cities, 
with  no  immediate  prospect  of  being  over- 
taken by  any  competitor.  Its  present  popu- 
lation is  placed  at  1,367,716,  while  St.  Louis, 
the  next  in  order,  is  credited  with  only  612,- 
279,  or  less  than  one-half  of  this  city.  New 
York  and  Chicago  lead,  of  course,  but  their 
great  preponderance  is  partly  the  effect  of 
recent  territorial  additions,  a  process  of  growth 
which  Philadelphia  has  not  employed  for  more 
than  half  a  century. — Bulletin. 


Vocal  Laziness. — Scientific  explanation  is 
offered  for  the  bad  pronunciation  of  English 
lords  and  ladies,  which  Sir  Henry  Irving  re- 
cently deplored.  All  his  life.  Sir  Henry  as- 
serted, he  has  spoken  good  English,  only  to 
hear  in  his  old  age,  his  titled  pupils  saying, 
"goin',"  "comin',"  and  "fishin', "  like  bad 
boys.     Science,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not 


at  all  certain  but  that  soon  we  shall  be 
mitted  the  joy  of  saying  "fishin'." 

A  clever  bit  of  apparatus  explains  this 
orthodox  theory.  The  contrivance,  mad 
piece  of  chalk  and  a  fine  wire,  draws 
tures  of  the  sounds  necessary  to  pro 
words.  For  certain  sounds  the  ingenioui 
paratus  draws  actual  hills,  which  prove  be 
a  doubt  that  those  sounds  require  an  ( 
muscular  effort  from  the  man  who  would  a 
them  cori'ectly. 

The  contrivance  in  question,  invente( 
Prof.  Weeks,  now  of  Missouri,  is  a  circl 
wire,  which  fits  around  the  teeth,  so 
while  it  is  in  the  mouth  that  organ  ca 
closed  or  used  for  speaking  without  ii 
venience.  In  front  of  the  mouth  a  single 
projects  from  the  loop,  and  inside  a  c 
spending  wire,  fastened  to  the  circle,  pro 
back  toward  the  soft  palate.  A  bit  of  ci 
on  this  wire  serves  to  stick  the  soft  palati 
to  the  wire.  When  a  scientist,  with  thii 
paratus  in  his  mouth,  begins  to  talk,  ( 
motion  of  his  palate  is  communicated  i 
the  wire  to  its  outside  end.  This  end 
contact  with  a  sheet  of  lampblacked  p; 
moving  uniformly,  so  that  every  motion  o 
wire  makes  a  character  in  the  soot.  For 
sounds  in  the  wire  draws  a  wavy  line,  bu 
parts  of  the  sound  "n"  the  wire  dra 
hillock,  corresponding  with  an  extra 
movement  of  the  vocal  organ  on  the  othe 
of  the  wire.  It  is  vocal  laziness  which  ci 
the  titled  Englishman  to  leave  out  this  e 
But  instead  of  condemning  laziness,  sc 
prophetically  points  to  the  law  by  which 
follow  the  line  of  least  resistance. 

The  particular  mistakes  in  orthoepy  of 
lish  nobility  is  attributed  more  to  the  tc 
than  to  the  palate.  To  say  "fishing' 
must  raise  the  middle  portion  of  the  t( 
to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  whereas  to 
nounce  "fishin'  "  only  the  tip  of  the  t( 
touches.  This,  again,  is  a  case  of  las 
and  least  resistance,  which  is  proving  stri 
than  the  dictionaries.  —Phila.  Ledger. 


A  Ministry  of  Destruction.— A  te: 
ministry  indeed.  But  does  such  a  mil 
exist?     And  who  represents  it? 

The  Waldenses  made  the  following  c 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  Antichrist  i 
fourteenth  century:  "His  eighth  work  is 
he  hates,  and  persecutes,  and  searches  : 
and  robs,  and  destroys  the  members  of  Chi 
History  confirms  the  truth  of  the  above  c 
and  informs  us  that  over  fifty  million  pf 
have  been  put  to  death  by  this  church, 
following  is  the  testimony  of  Father  G 
who  for  thirty-six  years  was  a  Roman  Ca 
priest,  but  is  now  a  Christian  minister, 
defense  before  his  inquisitors,  "Far 
church  of  my  youth;  Farewell,  companii 
ray  ministry!  Alas,  alas!  it  has  been  a  i 
try  of  destruction!  0,  if  my  word  ha 
weight,  I  beseech  you  to  open  your  eyes 
light,  to  abandon  that  system  of  darkn; 
which  you  are  groping,  and  accept  thtj 
light  which  Jesus  offers  to  you." 

A. 

(Copied)  Woodland,  Seventh  Month  26th,  190 

Whittier  compares  death  to  a  c( 
bridge,  soon  past,  and  coming  out  inl 
light  again. 
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Quaker  Parrot."— A  comical  but  true 
is  told  of  a  Parrot  owned  by  a  Philadel- 
i^riend.  He  was  a  physician  and  polly 
imetimes  kept  in  his  office.  One  day  a 
old  Friend  in  a  plain  coat  and  broad  prim 
d  the  office  alone  and  sat  down  to  wait 
3  doctor.  He  was  barely  seated,  when 
'.sive  voice  called  out — "Ho:  Quaker;" 
d  gentleman  much  offended  at  the  tone 
3rds,  looked  about  indignantly  to  reprove 
y  such  disrespect  of  his  cloth  and  his 
only  to  hear  the  mocking  words  repeated 
e  the  offender  in  all  her  feathered  au- 
swinging  near  the  ceiling, 
tame  parrot  was  extravagantly  fond  of 
One  day  a  baby  was  brought  to  the 
to  visit.     In  course  of  time  the  babe 

It  wept  sore  and  bitterly,  and  polly, 
f  excited,  stormed  about  her  cage  shrill- 
gerly  and  insistently,  "Give  it  coffee, 

coffee! "  Unconsciously  she  was  carry- 
t  the  "golden  rule"  and  showing  every 
and  human  solicitude, 
was  a  very  correct  parrot  for  Friends, 
was  gray,  and  was  particular  to  use  the 
anguage^ 

len  wish  the  Lord  to  hear  them  when 
peak  to  Him,  they  must  be  ready  to  lis- 
ilim  when  He  speaks  to  them.  If  the  Lord 
)t  our  attention  we  can  get  his.  His 
not  heavy  that  He  cannot  hear,  and  it  is 
ir  iniquities  which  separate  between  us 
Dd,  and  our  iniquities  which  hide  his 
•om  us. 

us  turn  unto  the  Lord,  listen  to  his 
watch  the  leadings  of  his  Spirit,  and 
rkings  of  his  providence,  and  we  shall 
find  "The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  over  the 
)us,  and  his  ears  are  open  to  their  pray- 


Items  Concerning  the  Society. 

3h  S.  Elkinton,  at  times  in  company  with 
m  E.  Rhoads,  has  been  holding  some  meet- 
and  around  Easton  and  Bethlehem,  as  way 
for  them.  On  the  28th  ult.  they  held  two 
rs  in  Easton  for  the  colored  people,  and  also 
the  prison. 

.delphia  Monthly  Meeting  for  the  Northern 
t  on  the  twenty-third  of  last  month  granted 
te  to  Benjamin  Vail  to  attend  the  approach- 
io  Yearly  Meeting,  and  to  appoint  one  or 
eetings  by  the  way. 

ter  Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  Media,  Pa  ,  on 
h,  also  granted  a  minute  to  Rebecca  Smed- 
ittend  the  same  Yearly  Meeting. 

rring  to  the  "Quaker  Beer"  trade-mark, 
M.  Jones  says:  "In  this  country  we  have 
r  Oats'  and  'Friends'  Oats;'  the  'George 
gar;' 'Quaker  Salve,'  and  a  periodical  of 
called  '  The  Quaker.'  These  things  are  an- 
te us,  of  course,  and  we  dislike  to  see  these 
and  trade-marks,  but  in  a  way  it  is  a  public 
ny  of  appreciation.  The  name  is  chosen 
i  it  is  believed  to  stand  for  purity  and  hon- 
It  signifies  to  the  public  good  quality.  Now 
yreal  harm  or  injury  which  can  come  to  us 
be  to  lose  the  reality  for  which  the  name 
So  long  as  we  preserve  the  substance  and 
in  the  quality  which  have  made  the  genuine 
known,  we  can  endure  the  dislike  of  seeing 
ne  used  for  advertising  schemes.  The  real 
would  be  to  arrive  at  such  a  condition  when 
ne  had  no  such  significance." 

First   Printed   utterance   of   Philadelphia 


Yearly  Meeting  was  "A  General  Epistle  Given 
forth  by  the  People  of  the  Lord,  called  Quakers," 
and  subscribed  "From  the  Church  of  Philadelphia 
in  Pennsilvania."  Its  preface  is  given  as  follows, 
in  the  first  Supplement  of  the  Journal  of  Friend.s' 
Historical  Society,  entitled  "  The  First  Publishers 
of  Truth,"  edited  by  Norman  Penney,  London:— 

"  That  all  may  know,  we  own  none  to  be  of  our 
fellowship,  or  to  be  reckoned  or  numbered  with  us, 
but  such  as  fear  the  Lord  and  keep  faithfully  to 
his  heavenly  power,  that  with  a  holy  conversation 
they  may  adorn  that  Truth  they  profess,  otherwise, 
what  experience  soever  they  have  had  of  the  Truth, 
and  are  fallen  from  it,  we  account  them  as  so  many 
Judasses  or  Demasses,  and  own  such  no  more  than 
the  primitive  Christians  owned  them;  but  we  tes- 
tifie  against  them,  and  say,  such  go  into  Perdition 
through  Transgression,  and  fall  under  Darkness 
into  a  state  of  Damnation,  twice  dead,  pluckt  up 
by  the  Roots,  reserved  in  everlasting  Chains,  until 
the  Judgment  of  the  great  Day,  except  it  be  pos- 
sible they  yet  can  find  a  place  of  Repentance  through 
God's  great  unlimited  Mercy.  Read  the  general 
Epistle  of  Jude." 

Printed  and  sold  by  William  Bradford  at  Phila- 
delphia in  Pennsilvania,  1686. 

The  following  account  has  been  sent  for  our  in- 
formation: 

Eastern  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends,  held  at 
Woodland,  N.  C,  has  just  concluded.  The  last 
meeting  was  for  the  young  people,  held  on  the 
evening  of  Eighth  Month  28th. 

It  was  favored  all  through.  The  meetings  for 
worship  were  solid.  Those  held  for  business  were 
distinguished  for  harmony  and  unity.  A  Yearly 
Meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  Cedar  Grove 
Meeting-house,  Woodland,  Northampton  County, 
N.  C,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  have  care  of 
the  first,  a  General  Meeting  to  commence  on  Fifth- 
day,  the  twenty-seventh  of  next  Tenth  Month,  at 
11  o'clock,  to  be  followed  by  the  Yearly  Meeting 
on  Sixth  and  Seventh-days  the  28th  and  29th  for 
business,  and  on  the  30th,  First-day  for  Divine  wor- 
ship, and  representatives  were  appointed  to  attend 
all.  There  was  a  cordial  invitation  extended  to 
all  Friends  to  attend. 

Jessie  Edgerton  and  companion,  James  Walton, 
from  Ohio,  were  in  acceptable  attendance;  also 
present  seven  ministers  from  this  Quarter.  The 
truths  of  the  everlasting  gospel  were  set  forth, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  for- 
ever, in  whom  it  pleased  God  the  Father  that  all 
fulness  should  dwell,  who  is  the  wisdom  of  God 
and  the  power  of  God,  who  has  come  to  teach  peo- 
ple himself  and  to  whom  all  are  to  barken,  and 
who  is  head  over  all  things  to  his  church  and  peo- 
ple. A.  F. 

Woodland,  Eighth  Month  29th,  1904. 

The  "Name  Quaker."— To  the  Editor  of  The 
London  Friend. — Dear  Friend  :— I  notice  that  some 
of  thy  correspondents  more  or  less  strongly  object 
to  any  endorsement  of  the  above  term.  About  its 
use  in  the  present  day,  I  do  not  wish  to  say  much 
here,  but  it  has  a  history  which  it  is  unwise  to  ig- 
nore; when  we  appreciate  that  history,  I  don't 
think  we  shall  be  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  word 
itself. 

It  is  true  that  "  Quaker  "  was  first  used  toward 
George  Fox  and  his  friends  in  scorn  in  1650,  be- 
cause he  bade  the  court  at  Derby  to  tremble  at  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  and  it  was  never  appropriated 
by  Friends  as  an  internal  password;  but  on  the 
other  hand  we  should  recollect  that  it  was  almost 
the  only  term  made  use  of  by  the  gathered  Church 
or  its  representatives  when  it  became  necessary  to 
speak  of  themselves  to  outsiders  by  some  distinctive 
ppellation.  Thus  in  1674  George  Fox  begins  an 
address  to  the  King:  "The  principle  of  the  Quaker 

the  Spirit  of  Christ."  In  1680,  George  Fox  is- 
sued a  paper  called  "The  Protestant  Christian 
Quaker  a  sufferer  by  the  reliques  of  popery."   This 


is  without  qualification, but  sometimes  such  a  phrase 
as  this  was  used,  "  The  people  of  God  in  scorn  called 
Quakers;"  and  then  the  antiquity  of  the  Quaker 
was  proved  by  bringing  Moses  and  Habbakuk,  who 
trembled  at  the  word,  into  the  unity  of  those  who 
held  the  same  faith. 

I  cannot  find  that  Isaac  Penington  repudiated 
the  term,  though  he  does  not  often  use  it,  frequently 
saying  "  we  "  and  "  our,'  without  a  denominational 
name.  Samuel  Fothergill,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
and  active  of  eighteenth  century  Friends,  says,  "  I 
freely  and  thus  publicly  acknowledge  that  notwith-' 
standing  the  contempt  poured  upon  the  name  of  a 
Quaker,  I  would  rather  sustain  it  with  propriety 
than  any  of  the  most  dignified  titles  amongst  the 
sons  of  men." 

I  think  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  early 
Friends  felt  that  though  Quaker  was  not  the  name 
they  would  have  chosen  to  be  known  by,  it  had  a 
certain  applicability  to  those  who  accepted  and 
lived  up  to  the  doctrine  they  preached,  and  that 
they  had  no  right  to  be  ashamed  of  it. 

John  E.  Southall. 

Dock  Street,  Newport  (Mon.) 

The  following  account,  which  will  evoke  wide- 
spread sympathy  with  the  afflicted  families,  has 
been  sent  for  publication  in  our  columns: 

Probably  never  in  the  memory  of  Friends  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  has  there  been  a  feeling  of  such 
deep  and  widespread  sympathy  as  has  been  evoked 
by  the  sad  boating  disaster  on  Lough  Neagh  on 
the  23rd  ultimo,  whereby  four  members  of  Ulster 
Quarterly  Meeting  and  two  of  their  friends  lost 
their  lives.  Of  these,  John  F.  and  Herbert  Green, 
were  the  only  children  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca  Green, 
who  are  both  valued  members  of  Belfast  Meeting. 

John  F.  Green  had  just  attained  his  twenty-first 
birthday,  and  his  brother  was  two  years  younger. 
Both  had  been  educated  at  liisburn  and  Sidcot 
Schools,  and  Herbert  Green  was  afterwards  at 
Bootham.  At  Sidcot  School  they  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Hugh  and  Frank  Catchpole  from 
Guernsey,  and  it  was  while  the  latter  were  spend- 
ing their  holidays  with  their  former  schoolmates 
that  the  sad  occurrence  took  place.  Before  leav- 
ing their  home,  to  which  they  were  destined  never 
to  return,  J.F. and  H.Green  and  their  two  visitors 
agreed  that  they  should  all  return  from  Lakeside 
(Lurgan)  next  day  and  attend  a  Bible  reading  in 
the  afternoon,  which  had  been  arranged  for  Arthur 
Midgley,  of  Saft'ron  Walden,  who  was  engaged  in 
a  mission  under  the  auspices  of  Friends'  Adult 
School. 

Alas!  when  Friends  were  assembling  for  that 
Bible  reading  some  of  them  heard  for  the  first  time 
the  sad  tidings.  Many  feel  it  to  be  a  personal  loss, 
for  John  F.  and  Herbert  Green  had  endeared  them- 
selves to  those  who  knew  them;  and  perhaps  still 
wider  is  the  feeling  of  the  loss  to  the  meeting,  as 
they  had  given  promise  of  being  useful  members 
of  our  little  section  of  the  church.  They  both  took 
a  great  interest  in  Lisburn  School  Old  Scholars' 
Association,  and  John  F.  Green  had  just  been  ap- 
pointed treasurer. 

The  other  occupants  of  the  boat  were  their  cous- 
ins, Winifred,  Frank  and  Dorothy  Green,  children 
of  Wm.  J.  and  Susan  E.  Green,  of  Lakeside  (both 
of  whom  are  elders  in  Lurgan  Meeting).  All  three 
had  been  educated  at  Lisburn  School,  where  they 
were  much  loved.  Frank  Green  distinguished  him- 
self for  his  scientific  and  mechanical  ability,  while 
his  sisters,  Winifred  and  Dorothy,  were  winners 
of  exhibitions.  The  latter  was  continuing  her 
studies  at  Denbigh  and  had  just  passed  the  Oxford 
senior  examination,  gaining  first-class  honors,  with 
distinction  in  Scripture,  though  she  was  only  six- 
teen-and-a-half years  old.  Her  success  in  that 
examination  she  knew  before  setting  out  on  the 
fateful  excursion,  but  a  post  card,  from  the  head 
mistress  in  which  she  spoke  of  her  as  a  credit  to 
her  school  and  country,  arrived  too  late  for  Dor- 
othy to  see. 
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Winifred  Green,  the  only  survivor  of  the  disas- 
ter, has,  latterly,  been  studying  at  Westfield  Col- 
lege, London,  and  intended  presenting  herself  for 
the  London  B.  Se.  degree  in  the  autumn.  Happily 
she  is  making  favorable  progress  towards  recovery, 
after  the  wonderful  mental  and  bodily  strain  to 
which  she  was  subjected. 

"  Most  American  Friends,"  says  another  corre- 
spondent, "  who  have  travelled  in  religious  service 
in  Ireland  in  recent  years,  became  acquainted  with 
William  John  Green  and  his  wife,  as  they  were 
particularly  hospitable;  also  with  his  brother  Isaac 
and  his  wife.  This  stroke  deprives  the  latter  of 
their  only  children." 

Notes  in  General. 

George  Muller's  great  work,  which  since  his 
death  has  been  carried  on  by  his  son-in-law,  James 
Wright,  on  the  very  same  lines  on  which  it  was 
conducted  for  sixty-four  years. 

The  authoritative  statement  that  the  command 
of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  United  States  is  to 
be  relinquished  this  coming  fall  by  Commander 
Booth-Tucker  has  started  conjecture  as  to  his  suc- 
cessor. 

The  Churchman  laments  "  that  after  all  the  man- 
ifold religious  activities  of  the  last  fifty  or  sixty 
years  have  had  full  scope  in  London,  four-fifths  of 
the  whole  population  remains  out  of  touch  with 
any  form  of  religion." 

The  100th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Barbara 
Heck,  the  founder  of  Methodism  in  America,  was 
commemorated  by  a  large  gathering  of  Methodists 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  at  her  grave 
in  Blue  Church  Cemetery,  three  miles  from  Og- 
densburg,  N.  Y. 

The  Universalist  Leader  says:  "  We  are  witness- 
ing to-day  the  pitiable  spectacle  of  the  Church  of 
God  trying  to  compete  with  endowed  colleges, 
highly  capitalized  theatres,  great  business  corpor- 
ations, scientific  institutions,  and  all  the  attractions 
of  a  brilliant  society." 

At  Hyde  Park,  London,  on  First-day  afternoons 
the  utmost  freedom  is  given  to  anyone  who  wishes 
to  make  a  speech  upon  or  discuss  any  theme,  and 
hundreds  take  advantage  of  it.  The  Salvation  Army 
always  has  its  representatives  on  the  ground,  also 
the  West  London  Mission.  The  temperance  orator 
enforces  his  views,  and  the  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Animals  declaims  against  cruelty  to  them, 
while  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  harangues  on  all  kinds 
of  subjects  are  listened  to  by  the  crowds. 

The  Dressmaker's  Slave. — What  mockery  to 
prate  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes  when  one  sex 
possesses  the  freedom  of  uniform,  and  the  other  is 
the  slave  of  ever-varying  costume!  Think  of  the 
great  portion  of  a  lifetime  we  women  are  con- 
demned to  spend  merely  on  keeping  our  sleeves  in 
style!  Talk  of  our  playing  with  scholarship  or 
politics  when  we  are  all  our  days  panting  dishev- 
elled after  scampering  Dame  Fashion,  who,  all  our 
broken-minded  lives,  is  just  a  little  ahead! — Tran- 
script. 

Randall  Thomas  Davidson,  as  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, is  now  on  a  visit  to  America  (the  first  of 
the  ninety-five  English  archbishops  to  visit  this 
country)  bears  as  his  official  title  the  following 
language:  "The  Most  Reverend  The  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  all  England  and 
Metropolitan."  The  archbishop  is  styled  "Your 
Grace,"  and  is  addressed  in  formal  conversation  as 
"  My  Lord  Archbishop."  "  But  be  not  ye  called 
Rabbi:  for  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ. — Matt. 
23:  8.  "Neither  as  being  lords  over  God's  herit- 
age, but  being  ensamples  to  the  flock." — 1  Pet.  v:  3. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States.— The  Interparliamentary  Union,  com- 
posed of  226  delegates  from  America,  Austria,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  England,  France,  Germany,  Hungary,  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Sweden 
and  Switzerland,  have  lately  arrived  in  St.  Louis  to  hold 
their  twelfth  annual  session.  This  body  is  composed  of 
members  of  different  national  Legislatures.  The  organi- 
zation was  perfected  at  Paris  in  1888,  having  grown  out 
of  the  conference  of  ten  English  and  thirty  French  par- 
liamentarians, who  had  assembled  to  discuss  the  execu- 
tion of  an  arbitration  treaty  between  England  and  France. 
It  has  been  decided  that  the  Executive  Council  of  this 
body  should  adopt  a  resolution  advocating  mediation 
between  Russia  and  Japan.  It  was  also  decided  that 
President  Roosevelt  should  be  asked  to  call  a  second 
session  of  The  Hague  conference. 

Director  Martin  of  the  Bureau  of  Health  in  this  city, 
after  very  satisfactory  tests  of  the  effect  of  sulphate  of 
copper  upon  polluted  water,  has  recently  said,  "  Not  only 
has  the  Bureau  of  Health,  through  its  bacteriologists, 
made  practical  tests  with  copper,  both  metallic  and  in 
sulphate  form,  to  determine  its  germicidal  potency 
against  typhoid-fever  and  cholera  germs  in  drinking 
water,  but  has  obtained  results  that  ought  to  be  highly 
encouraging  to  everybody  who  realizes  the  general  hy- 
gienic importance  of  a  pure  water  supply." 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  lately  given 
employment  to  about  20,000  men  in  various  cities  along 
its  line  in  this  State,  which  with  other  evidences  point 
towards  a  general  increase  in  different  kinds  of  business. 

The  strike  of  the  butcher  workmen,  which  has  demor- 
alized the  meat  packing  industry  throughout  the  country 
for  the  last  two  months,  has  been  ended. 

In  some  streets  in  Baltimore  it  is  stated  that  out  of  a 
superstitious  dislike  to  the  number  13,  half  numbers,  as 
12J,  &c.,  have  been  used  in  numbering  the  houses.  After 
a  conference  the  mayor  and  other  city  officials  have  de- 
termined not  to  permit  the  use  of  half -numbers,  but  will 
require  houses  to  be  marked  in  their  regular  order  and 
sequence.  Owners  of  and  tenants  of  "  13  "  houses  may 
sell  or  leave  if  they  are  unduly  troubled  with  superstitious 
fears. 

A  despateh  from  Baltimore  says:  Health  authorities 
here  are  deeply  interested  in  the  tests  being  made  with 
copper  sulphate  for  the  purification  of  large  bodies  of 
water.  In  this  city  pigmentation  added  to  the  offen- 
siveness  of  the  city's  water  supply  during  periods  of 
algal  pollution.  Experiments  showed  that  thealg^,  which 
caused  the  trouble,  would  yield  to  a  dilution  of  one  part 
copper  sulphate  in  6,000,000  parts  of  water.  Treatment 
was  begun  on  Seventh  Month  28th  last,  and  continued 
until  Eighth  Month  17th,  when  it  was  reported  to  have 
been  effective. 

On  the  5th  instant  wireless  telegraph  messages  were 
sent  from  St.  Louis  to  Springfield,  ID.,  105  miles,  which 
it  is  said  is  the  greatest  distance  wireless  messages  have 
ever  been  dispatched  in  the  United  States.  The  operator 
did  not  even  know  where  the  receiving  station  at  Spring- 
field was.  He  was  simply  told  to  send  a  message  to 
Springfield,  and  he  dispatched  it  from  the  tower.  It 
was  caught  at  Springfield  and  the  answer  came  back. 
After  that  messages  flew  back  and  forth  rapidly. 

.\  despatch  from  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  of  the  7th  says: 
From  many  points  along  the  southern  coast  to-day  came 
reports  of  damage  by  great  billows  which  are  rolling  in 
from  the  sea,  occasioned  by  some  phenomenon,  possibly 
volcanic  disturbances  far  out  in  the  ocean.  While  there 
is  scarcely  a  cupful  of  wind,  enormous  waves,  in  some 
instances  forty  feet  high,  roll  ceaselessly  against  the 
shores.  These  phenomenal  sea  disturbances  have  been 
accompanied  by  unprecedently  high  temperature  through- 
out the  State. 

During  a  late  meeting  of  the  international  Geographic 
Congress  in  Washington  the  midnight  time  signal  on  one 
occasion  was  sent  on  its  journey  in  two  directions,  one 
via  the  Pacific  cable  and  the  other  via  the  Atlantic.  A 
cable  despatch  from  Adelaide,  Australia,  contained  the 
interesting  information  that  the  two  signals  had  met 
there,  exactly  fourteen  seconds  after  being  sent  from 
Washington. 

In  consequence  of  the  low  rate  of  passage  money 
between  Europe  and  this  country,  $7.75  for  each  steerage 
passenger,  a  large  increase  is  reported  of  an  undesirable 
class.  The  Ccdric  has  lately  brought  2162  steerage  pas- 
sengers to  New  York. 

Foreign.  —  The  Russians  have  retreated  northward 
since  the  late  series  of  battles  near  Liaoyaug,  closely 
followed  by  the  Japanese.  A  despatch  from  Mukden 
states  that  the  Russians  are  preparing  te  evacuate  that 
place.  Harbin,  350  miles  northward,  is  the  next  Russian 
stronghold. 

It   is  stated   that  about  600  Japanese  soldiers  were 


recently  blown  up  by  a  land  mine  near  Port  A 
The  besiegers  began  a  general  attack  and  seven 
were  seen  engaged  in  a  fight  in  the  harbor. 

A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  says  that  thi 
information  of  the  War  Office  indicates  that  G 
Kuropatkin  lost  about  17,000  men  during  the  tei 
battle  at  Liaoyang.  It  is  believed  that  the  Ja| 
have  lost  30,000  men. 

M.  de  Lanessan,  the  French  peace  advocate,  is  i 
mediation  between  Russia  and  Japan,  and  calls 
either  America  or  Germany  to  take  the  initiative. 

The  British  expedition  into  Tibet  under  Col.  1 
husband  has  resulted  in  procuring  a  treaty  wit 
Tibetan  ofiiciala  which  was  signed  in  the  apartme 
the  Dalai  Lama  in  his  palace  at  Lassa,  the  capital. 
Dalai  Lama,  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  count! 
upon  the  approach  of  the  British.  The  establishm 
British  influence  in  Tibet  it  is  supposed  has  been  8( 
by  this  treaty. 

The  Simplon  tunnel,  which  is  being  cut  througl 
plon  Mountain,  is  to  be  21,374  yards  long.  It  h 
ready  been  pierced  for  a  distance  of  21,142  yar( 
work  upon  it  has  recently  been  stopped  by  the  ex; 
of  a  spring  of  hot  water  flowing  1500  gallons  per  n 
It  is  said  that  the  temperature  in  the  tunnel  has  n 
112  degrees,  and  that  refrigerators  will  be  install) 
the  work  be  resumed. 

A  telegram  of  the  6th  from  Zanzibar  says:  The  1 
cruiser  Forte  early  this  morning  found  the  Russian 
teer  fleet  steamers  St.  Petersburg  and  Smolensk 
the  three  mile  limit  and  communicated  to  the 
orders  of  the  Russian  Government  to  desist  fr( 
terference  with  neutral  shipping.  The  commam 
the  Russian  vessels  said  they  would  forthwith  proc 
Europe. 

An  earthquake  shock  was  felt  at  Guayquil,  Ec 
on  the  9th  instant. 

An  organization  has  been  formed  in  England 
the  Highways'  Protection  League  ;  the  object  of  Wi 
to  protect  pedestrians  against  reckless  users  of  aij 
biles.  It  proposes  to  investigate  cases  of  danger 
jury — whether  to  life,  health  or  property — or  of 
ance  or  discomfort,  caused  by  the  highways  beinii 
in,a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  the  paij 


Sarah  A.  Wilkiiis,  N.  J.;  Anne  W.  Leeds, 
B.  V.  Stanlev,  Agt.,  la.,  for  Barclay  Smith; 
N.  Vail,  Calif.;  Mary  Branson,  M.  D.,  Phila 
for  Isabella  McIIwain,  N.  J.,  to  No.  17,  V( 
Hugh  Foulke  for  Morton  C.  Coggeshall,  1 
Lydia  S.  Thomas,  Phila.,  Wm.  Bailey,  Agt 
$4  for  Sybilla  S.  Cope  and  Lydia  H.  Darin 
Wesley  Haldeman,  Pa.;  Barclay  Penrose,  O. 
W.  Bacon,  N.  J.;  Thos.  E.  Smith,  la.;  Georg 
bott,  N.  J.;  Elizabeth  Taylor,  Pa.;  Henry  i< 
pincott,  Phila.;  W.  D.  Satterthwait,  O.;  Plin' 
jory,  Cal.;  George  Abbott,  Jr.,  N.  J.;  Ellis  H 
N.  ].;  Edward  G.  Smedlev,  Pa.;  John  B.  ] 
N.  J.;  VYm.  B.  Harvey,  Agt.,  Pa.,  I14  for  hi 
S.  Morris  Jones,  J.  Adrian  Moore,  Zebedee  H 
Pemberlon  Moore  and  Priscilla  H.  Hughes, 
77  and  78. 

^^^ Remittances  received  after  Third-day  noon  1 
appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 


NOTICES. 

Friends'  Select  School,  Philadelphia,  will 
Ninth  Month  19th,  1904. 

J.  Henry  Bartlett,  i 


Young  woman  Friend  student  wishes  work  out  o) 
hours  in  Philadelphia  for  the  winter,  by  which  si 
earn  board  and  lodging. 

Address  "  L," 

Office  of  The  Fr; 

Westtovyn  Boarding  School. — For  conv 

of  persons  coming  to  Westtown  School,  the  sta 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  A. 
2.50  and  4.32  P.  M.  Other  trains  are  met  when  rec 
Stage  fare,  fifteen  cents;  after  7.30  P.  M., 
cents  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegraf 
West  Chester,  Phone  114a. 

Edward  G.  Smedlby, 
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Before  Christ, 
literary  advertisement  is  abroad  whicii 
"Now  consider  the  absurdity  of  apply- 
bis  term  pagan  to  the  old  Greek  philoso- 
1,  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  three  of 
greatest  minds  in  the  history  of  re- 
1,  ethics  and  philosophy.  These  men  were 
ustics  or  barbarians  and  not  godless,  but 
;ntly  godly,  and  represented  the  highest 
I  culture.  In  their  works  will  be  found 
lost  exalted  conceptions  of  God,  the  Soul, 
life  of  virtue.  In  the  words  of  Socrates 
lundred  years  before  the  New  Testament 
written,  will  be  found  a  clearer  state- 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  immortal  soul 
its  future  states  of  probation,  reward 
)unishment  than  can  be  found  in  any 
Df  the  Bible.  And  in  I'lato's  Dialogues 
be  found  a  perfect  statement  of  the 
snRule,  400  b.  c." 

able  to  affirm  or  deny  every  claim  in  the 
i  extract,  we  regard  its  last  two  letters 
irhaps  its  unsoundest  part.  No  B.  c.  can 
ly  be  attached  to  any  echo  of  Christ's 
ine  to  be  found  in  Plato,  Socrates,  Con- 
3,  the  sages  of  India,  or  the  Old  Testa- 
,  If  we  want  an  abbreviation  for  "  Be- 
Jhrist  "  we  might  as  well  try  B.  B.  if  it 
possible  to  say  Before  the  Beginning. 
'In  the  Beginning  was  the  Word,"  who 
!  Christ,  and  "through  whom  all  things 
made,"  and  who  still  "  upholdeth  all 
s  by  the  word  of  his  power."  Christ  did 
)egin  with  his  flesh  nor  cease  with  its 
pearance.  As  spirit  He  is  from  the  be- 
ng,  the  Word  of  the  Divine  communica- 
From  the  beginning,  "He  was  in  the 
1,  and  the  world  was  made  through  Him, 
he  world  knew  Him  not.  But  to  as  many 
sceived  Him" — and  Plato's  writings  are 
vithout  mention  of  the  revealing  Word, 
locrates  who  said  he  was  guided  by  the 


repoofs  of  instruction  of  an  inward  divinity  or 
Witness  for  Truth,  was  called  a  Christian  by 
one  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  —  "to  as 
many  as  received  Him,  gave  He  authority  to 
become  sons  of  God." 

Many  apparent  parallelisms  in  religious 
truths  between  sayings  of  writers  called  pagan 
and  texts  of  the  New  Testament  are  culled 
with  diligent  search,  as  for  an  occasional 
needle  in  a  haystack,  to  puncture  Christ's 
claims  to  originality  for  his  doctrine.  The 
motive  with  some  of  these  discoverers  is 
scarcely  concealed,  even  almost  aired  with 
triumph,  as  inspired  by  a  desire  to  cheapen 
the  authority  of  Christianity  as  a  revelation 
from  above  man,— to  expose  it  as  a  borrowed 
religion.  But  to  our  mind,  however  much 
these  sayings  like  Christ's,  discoverable  as 
uttered  before  the  days  of  his  flesh,  may  be 
multiplied,  they  in  no  wise  impeach  his  own 
authorship  of  them,  in  whatsoever  minds  they 
were  conceived,  or  through  whatsoever  mouths 
or  pens  delivered.  Their  origin  was  the  Word, 
Christ,  "nigh  them  in  their  heart  and  in  their 
mouth."  We  care  not  how  universal  the  Light 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  has  ever  come 
into  the  world,  is  made  to  appear.  Christian 
truth  caught  at  by  Confucius  is  none  the  less 
attributable  to  Christ;  conceived  by  Cicero, 
it  is  still  an  inspiration  of  the  inspeaking 
Word;  wrestled  with  by  Plato  in  the  twilight 
of  opening  Truth,  it  was  to  that  extent  a 
quickening  of  Christ  in  him  the  hope  of  glory; 
a  discerner  to  Socrates  of  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart,  Christ  was  finding  in 
him  some  obedient  response  ;  noble  purposes 
and  sublime  endeavors  everywhere,  forgive- 
ness of  injuries,  magnanimous  self-sacrifice, 
spiritual  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge 
shining  forth  from  any  genius  or  prophet, 
have  had  their  initiative  in  Christ  in  whom 
they  have  been  hid,  as  the  storage  of  Truth 
from  the  beginning,  to  be  given  forth  to  men 
as  they  were  able  and  faithful  to  bear  it. 
The  humiliation  to  man  is  that  these  sentences 
of  Truth  declared  before  the  lip  of  Truth  was 
incarnate,  have  been  so  few.  The  glory  is 
Christ's  more  and  more,  as  more  and  more  of 
gospel  truth  is  unearthed  from  remoter  an- 
tiquity. Arise  and  shine,  ye  ancients  or  pagans, 
wheresoever  your  light  of  Christ  has  come, 
for  Christ  antedates  you  all,  "He  is  before 
all  things,  and  in  Him  all  things  consist." 


"Under  the  Law  to  Christ." 

We  have  a  fashion  of  thinking  and  speaking 
of  law  as  though  it  was  a  humiliation — as 
though  to  be  under  the  law  were  a  badge  of 
serfdom".  "  Under  the  Law  to  Christ"  is  Paul's 
description  of  the  freest  Christian  life. 

Law  to  a  transgressor  acts  as  a  constraint 
from  without.  We  have  this  guarantee  about 
God's  law — let  the  transgressor  take  it  into 
his  heart  and  love  it,  and  it  will  move  him  as 
blessedly  as  the  sun-quickened  sap  in  the  veins 
of  a  plant  stirs  the  buds  to  bursting,  and 
presses  out  with  soft  compulsion,  the  leaves, 
the  branches,  the  fiowers,  and  the  fruit.  Noth- 
ing which  God  ordains  can  be  of  the  nature  of 
a  despotic  command,  the  only  reason  for  which 
is  the  despot's  will;  the  doing  of  which  may 
lift  us  into  his  favor,  but  which  adds  no  bless- 
ing to  the  inner  life.  Every  word  which  God 
speaks  man  can  live  by.  Let  him  take  the 
word  into  his  heart,  and  its  fruit  must  be  con- 
cord; it  must  bring  the  life  into  harmony  with 
God. 

This  is  the  point  which  the  Jews  quite  missed. 

They  lost  the  key  to  their  dispensation,  and 
turned  it  into  a  yoke  which  neither  they  nor 
their  sons  were  able  to  bear.  Instead  of 
realizing  that  there  was  a  grand  reality  in  it, 
and  that  living  it  would  make  exquisite  order 
in  their  hearts  and  homes,  they  set  themselves 
wearily  to  do  it,  as  you  would  do  a  despot's 
will,  seeing  no  reason  in  it  and  having  no  hope, 
save  that  you  might  win  the  despot's  favor. 

And  thus  it  became  a  bondage,  a  yoke  of 
.serfdom ;  not  because  of  its  own  pure  nature, 
but  because  of  the  nature  of  which  it  had  to 
bring  forth  its  fruits. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  processes  of  life 
suspended,  and  that  we  were  commanded  to 
expand  and  contract  the  heart,  distend  and 
exhaust  the  lungs  by  a  distinct  volition;  what 
a  fearful  bondage  would  our  existence  become! 
Life  carries  on  these  operations;  it  halts  not, 
it  wearies  not;  it  is  conscious  of  no  stress  or 
strain.  So  the  .Jews  made  to  themselves  a 
yoke  of  bondage  out  of  the  living  and  loving 
commandments  of  the  Lord.  They  lost  the 
vital  principle  of  fulfilment;  the  life  within, 
becoming  cold  and  feeble,  refused  to  work  out 
the  complete  idea  of  God.  Then  having  it  as 
a  mere  commandment,  having  lost  the  reason 
and  love  of  it,  they  made  spasmodic  efforts  to 
fulfil  it,  and  became  the  most  lifeless  formal- 
ists.— J.  B.\LD\viN  Brown, 

In  "  Thc^  SouVs  Exodus  and  Pilgrimage.'" 


Without  repentance  and  forsaking  of  past 
sins,  and  walking  in  obedience  to  the  heaven- 
ly voice  which  would  guide  into  all  truth,  re- 
mission of  sin  and  eternal  life  can  never  be 
obtained;  but  they  that  fear  his  name  and 
keep  his  commandments,  and  they  only,  shall 
have  a  right  unto  the  tree  of  life.  —  William 
Penn,  1668. 
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The  Realization  of  an  Ideal. 

BY   HANNAH   W.   CADBURY. 
(Concluded  from  page  75.) 

Besides  the  encouragement  of  cases  arbi- 
trated, we  have  also  high  hopes  of  good  re- 
sults from  the  various  treaties  for  arbitration 
that  are  either  complete  or  on  hand.  Best  and 
most  triumphant  of  these  are  the  treaties  be- 
tween England  and  France  and  England  and 
Germany,  the  latter  being  most  unexpected, 
and  signed  on  Seventh  Month  12th.  These 
stipulate  that  all  questions  of  a  judicial  order 
and  those  relating  to  the  interpretation  of 
treaties  shall  be  referred  to  the  Hague  Court 
unless  capable  of  adjustment  by  diplomatic 
means.  They  unfortunately  reserve  questions 
of  vital  interest  and  those  affecting  the  inde- 
pendence or  honor  of  the  two  nations,  but  we 
may  hope  that  the  term  "judicial  order"  will 
be  given  a  very  wide  scope.  In  like  manner 
Prance  and  Italy  have  made  an  arbitration 
treaty,  as  also  have  England  and  Italy,  Holland 
and  Denmark,  England  and  Spain,  France  and 
Spain,  France  and  Holland.  These  have  all 
been  signed  within  the  last  nine  months.  Our 
own  government  is  now  negotiating  treaties 
with  England  and  France. 

The  most  wonderful  triumph  for  Peace, 
which  seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true,  is 
the  settlement  of  the  bitter  and  lonjj-standing 
controversies  between  Chile  and  Argentine, 
republics  between  whom  war  seemed  inevitable 
four  years  ago.  Through  the  noble  influence 
of  two  men,  the  tide  of  opinion  was  turned 
from  the  grim  determination  for  war,  into  a 
wise  determination  for  mutual  understanding, 
arbitration  and  disarmament!  Chile  sold  her 
two  war  ships,  and  with  the  money  is  improv- 
ing the  docks  of  her  seaports ;  by  reason  of  the 
great  decrease  in  her  annual  expenditures, 
having  no  army  and  navy  to  maintain,  she  will 
be  able  by  the  end  ot  this  year  to  redeem  her 
paper  money;  and  next  year  it  is  estimated 
that  the  receipts  will  surpass  the  expenditures 
by  twenty-two  million  piastres.  Why  should 
not  our  own  Republic  follow  such  a  beneficial 
economy?  Instead  of  that,  however,  we  are 
increasing  our  military  expenditures,  till  that 
for  the  navy  alone  now  amounts  to  one  hundred 
millions  annually.  In  celebration  of  the  new 
relations  between  Chile  and  Argentine  a  colossal 
statue  of  the  Christ  has  been  erected  on  the 
boundary  line  between  the  two;  and  from  his 
lofty  mountain  height,  thus  imaged,  the  Prince 
of  Peace  looks  down  upon  the  two  nations  who 
have  accepted  his  teachings  and  acknowledged 
them  as  their  own.  May  they  be  kept  loyal 
to  that  which  they  have  declared;  and  may 
their  example  not  be  lost  upon  the  other  na- 
tions! 

That  there  is  much  popular  interest  in  Peace 
is  shown  by  such  events  as  Carnegie's  gift  of 
the  Peace  Palace  at  the  Hague,  by  the  noble 
price  of  $39, 150,  which  is  awarded  annually 
to  whoever  has  done  most  successful  work  in 
advancing  the  cause  of  Peace;  or  by  the  Peace 
and  War  Museum  at  Lucerne,  where  is  shown 
all  the  art  of  war-making  together  with  re- 
alistic representations  of  its  horrors  and  sick- 
ening events. 

And  now,  my  friends,  what  are  we  to  do? 
Nineteen  hundred  years  have  passed  since 
Christ   set   this  new    ideal    before   mankind. 


Nearly  nineteen  hundred  years  have 
since  the  first  Christian  martyrs  were  doomed 
to  fight  wild  beasts  in  the  arena  because  they 
would  not  fight  against  the  human  enemies  of 
Rome.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  have 
passed  since  the  founders  of  our  little  Society 
of  Friends  made  it  their  principle  to  follow  in 
their  purity  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  come  what 
might;  and  so,  because  they  loved  all  men,  and 
saw  them  as  their  brothers  in  Cod,  they  could 
not  go  out  to  kill  them.  Through  these  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  they  have  stood  for 
the  principle  of  non  resistance;  they  have  re- 
signedly accepted  the  suffering  that  came  to 
them  in  consequence  of  their  refusal  to  inflict 
suffering  on  others;  and  they  have  felt  that 
this  passive  resistance  was  testimony  enough. 
But  in  the  course  of  these  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  other  voices  have  been  raised  beside 
their  own.  They  have  been  strong  voices  too, 
from  deep  earnest  natures  who  also  saw  this 
needless  suffering  of  mankind.  There  has  been 
growing  a  strong  sentiment  against  war  among 
the  nations,  and  it  has  expressed  itself  not 
passively  but  very  actively.  Something  of  its 
expression  we  have  just  reviewed. 

You  ask  what  are  we  to  do?  In  the  first 
place,  it  seems  to  me  we  must  lay  aside  our 
inertia.  We  must  again  join  with  the  spirit 
of  Christ  in  this  movement,  in  which  per- 
haps we  were  the  first,  as  an  organization; 
and  we  must  keep  pace  with  it,  not  lest  others 
outstrip  us,  but  lest  we  be  found  following  afar 
off  the  Master  and  his  cross.  Because  the 
cause  is  dear  to  our  hearts  and  to  the  mind  of 
our  Master,  we  must  not  lag  behind  in  its  ful- 
fillment. 

People  say:  "What's  the  use?  This  is  a 
wholly  impracticable  ideal,  we  can't  possibly 
realize  it  in  this  stage  of  the  world's  develop- 
ment; when  the  Millennium  comes,  then  perhaps 
we  may."  But  is  it  impracticable?  WhenCzcl- 
gosz  shot  our  President  there  was  heard  an  out- 
cry against  him  for  immediate  and  personal 
vengeance;  "to  the  stake!  to  the  lamp  post, with 
him!  "  was  the  cry.  The  cries  for  vengeance 
then  were  no  louder  than  the  cries  that  lead  to 
war  are  now.  Yet  there  the  strong  arm  of 
the  civil  law  came  in,  preformed  its  duty  as 
prescribed  by  the  law,  and  settled  the  fate  of 
the  man  according  to  legal  reason  and  justice. 

In  like  manner  may  it  not  soon  be  possible 
that  the  arm  of  international  law,  and  the 
power  of  international  justice  shall  settle  dis- 
putes among  the  nations  as  surely  and  as 
quietly  as  the  civil  law  works,  in  spite  of  the 
frenzied  cries  of  revengeful  men?  If,  as  we 
saw,  private  war  yielded  to  civil  law,  may  not, 
in  its  turn,  public  war  yield  to  international 
law?  [in  saying  this  we  are  not  commending 
either  war  or  capital  punishment  as  a  method.] 

And  if  again  insidious  voices  whisper  to  us: 
"This  thing  for  which  you  are  working,  this  is 
merely  an  ideal,  dehghtful  to  contemplate  to 
be  sure,  but  never  meant  to  be  realized ;  a  goal, 
but  never  meant  to  be  attained;"  then  we  may 
answer— an  ideal  is  not  set  up  to  be  ignored 
in  a  race  one  does  not  run  away  from  the  goal 
an  ideal  must  be  believed  in  if  it  is  to  be  striv- 
en for,  and  the  goal  is  not  won  but  by  him  who 
keeps  it  always  before  his  eyes.  It  has  been 
said  :  "All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  be 
lieveth;"  and  again,  "Blessed  are  your  eyes 
for  they  see."  Hence,  if  we  do  "desire  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom  we  must  believe  that 


its  ideals  are  attainable;  and  just  in  so  far 
we  strive  and  labor  for  its  realization,  in 
far  shall  it  be  realized. 

So  let  us  work,  and  live  too.  Let  us  lal 
to  make  widely  known  our  reasons  for  pes 
and  to  show  the  irrationality  of  war;  let 
educate  public  opinion;  let  us  labor  to  initii 
and  forward  all  legislation  that  makes 
peace,  and  to  demand  such  legislation  fr 
our  government;  and  let  us  send  definite  wo: 
of  encouragement  to  the  government  depa 
ments  that  have  control  of  peace  measur 
and  to  our  fellow  workers  in  the  cause  of  Pea 

Let  us  live  too;  let  us  live  as  George  I 
lived,  "in  virtue  of  that  life  and  power  tl 
does  away  with  the  occasion  for  all  war."  1 
then,    and   then    alone,    do   rivalry,  jealou 
greed,  the  lust  of  power  and  of  dominion,  j| 
all  from  which  war  arises,  become  impossii 
to  a  man.     Then   he  shall,  in  himself,   hi: 
realized  this  ideal  of  the  Kingdom  of  Chrij 
for  it  must  exist  within  before  it  can  exist  i 
out.     But  as,  having  entered  into  the  Kingd 
within  himself,  there  comes  the  call  to 
the  number  of  those  who  seek  earnestly  to 
tablish  it  without,  let  us  be  found  valiant 
the  cause  of  peace  on  earth.     This  we  m 
do;  nor  yet  leave  the  other  undone. 

Tlie  Bible  a  Language  Maker. 

The  Bible  Societies  by  no  means  rest  c 
tended  with  their  present  horizons  of  conque 
Both  the  London  and  New  York  Societies 
very  much  engaged  upon  translations  and 
visions,  and  missionaries  throughout  the  wc 
are  busy  with  similar  tasks.  In  scores  of 
stances  the  Bible  is  the  only  literature  o 
language.  Often  a  language  is  first  redu 
to  literary  form  in  order  to  produce  a  Bil 
Often,  also,  the  Bible  actually  creates  a 
guage,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term, 
ideas,  the  topics  of  thought,  the  point  of  v 
are  not  in  the  local  speech.  Take,  as  an 
ample,  the  translation  just  made  for 
Sheetswa  tribe  in  East  Africa.  They  had 
word  for  Supreme  Being,  or  home,  fatl 
heaven,  house  and  other  ideas  equally  fui 
mental.  "Our  Father  which  art  in  heave 
was  absolutely  unintelligible  to  them.  \ 
little  by  little,  the  missionaries  persevered 
they  have  now  compiled  a  dictionary  of  18,i 
words,  a  grammar  and  a  translation  of 
New  Testament  that  can  be  used  by  3,000,' 
people. 

Other  recent  translations  have  been  i 
Mare  (one  of  the  French  Loyalty  Islam 
Uganda,  Persian,  Labrador-Eskimo,  Ko 
Baldo,  Murray  Island  (Torres  Straits),  We 
(New  Guinea),  Fang,  Madarese  (South  Ma', 
sia),  Nogogu  (New  Hebrides),  etc.  I 
much  work  stills  remains  to  be  done,  howe' 
appears  from  the  statement  that  in  the  1 
ders  of  the  Indian  Empire  alone  108  langua] 
in  use  by  74,000,000  souls,  have  as  yet 
version  of  the  Scriptures.  Translations 
revisions  are  now  going  forward  in  over 
hundred  languages.  — TAe  Century. 

Ah!  the  little  acts  that  make  I 

Up  each  day —  j 

Do  they  bless  or  will  they  wreck        | 

Any?    Say!  j 

Will  the  record  we  shall  view 

Up  above 
Be  of  blighting  frost,  or  dew, 

Joy  or  love?  j 

I 
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(Continued  from  page  76.) 

I  the  year  1815  the  Committee  sold  to 
Db  Taylor,  one  of  the  Friends  who  had  re- 
id  at  Cattaraugus  for  several  years,  a  part 
;he  tract  there,  containing  364  acres,  to- 
iler with  the  mill  erected  thereon,  for 
36.24,  upon  the  condition  that  the  grain 
he  Indians  should  be  ground  at  the  mill, 
free,  for  one  year. 

'or  several  years  previous  to  this  period, 
Seneca  Indians  had  at  different  times  been 
ortuned  to  part  with  portions  of  their 
is:  and  under  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
n  them,  had  been  induced  on  several  oc- 
ons  to  sell  larger  or  smaller  amounts,  until 
he  year  1810  there  was  left  to  them  only 
Buifalo  Creek  Reservation  (where  the  city 
Buffalo  now  stands),  the  Tonawanda,  Cat- 
lugus  and  Allegheny  Reservations,  and  six 

II  tracts  along  the  Genessee  River.  Un- 
,ried  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  possession 
ihese  by  those  parties  who  held  the  pre- 
)tion  right  to  their  lands  ;  and  during  the 
needing  thirty  years  these  efforts,  the  at- 
pts  of  the  Indians  to  resist  them,  and  the 
1  acquisition  by  the  whites  of  portions  of 
1  territory  by  fraudulent  and  disgraceful 
,hods,  furnish  many  sad  illustrations  of 
r-reaching  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  and  a 
i-ayal  of  the  interests  of  their  people  by 
le  prominent  chiefs,  under  the  influence  of 
)ery,  and  forms  a  very  eventful  and  im- 
tant  period  in  their  history. 

'he  right  to  purchase  lands  of  the  Indians 
jngs,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
he  United  States  Government  itself,  yet  in 
i  case,  owing  to  events  which  occurred 
ore  the  union  of  the  States,  the  pre- 
ption  right  was  held  by  private  parties, 
uired  by  purchase  originally  from  the  State 
Vlassacliusetts.  This  State  claimed  an  in- 
3st  in  parts  of  the  territory  now  included 
hin  the  limits  of  New  York  State,  by  reason 
1  grant  of  King  James  I  of  England  to  the 
mouth  Company  in  1628-9.  New  York 
te  claimed  the  same  area  under  a  grant 
m  Charles  II  to  the  Duke  of  Y'ork  in  1664. 
'hese  conflicting  claims  were  brought  under 
cognizance  of  Congress,  and  were  finally 
tied  by  a  convention  held  at  Hartford, Conn., 
1786,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  New 
rk  should  have  the  right  of  government  and 
isdiction,  and  Massachusetts  the  right  of 
iperty  to  the  disputed  territory.  By  virtu 
this  agreement,  two  tracts  in  New  Y'ork 
ite,  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  one-fourth  its 
:a,  were  ceded  to  Massachusetts,  one  of 
ich  comprised  the  "  Genessee  Country  "  in 
stern  New  York,  in  which  these  reserva- 
ns  of  the  Senecas  were  situated, 
rhis  agreement  further  stipulated  that  Mas- 
ihusetts  may  grant  the  right  of  preemption 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  said  lands  and 
•ritories  to  any  person  or  persons,  who  by 
tue  of  said  grant  shall  have  good  right  to 
tinguish  by  purchase  the  claims  of  the  na- 
e  Indians.  In  accordance  with  this  proviso 
issachusetts  sold  her  interest  in  these  tracts 
certain  parties.  The  Indian  title  to  the 
inessee  tract,  except  the  title  to  certain  of 
eir  reservations,  was  extinguished  by  a  con- 


tract entered  into  Ninth  Month  15,  1797,  be- 
tween the  Seneca  Nation  and  Robert  Morris, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  United  States.  The 
preemption  right  to  six  of  these  reservations, 
viz.,  the  Cattaraugus,  Tuscarora,  Allegheny, 
Buffalo,  Creek,  Canadea  and  Tonawanda  Reser- 
vations, was  finally  acquired  Ninth  Month  12, 
1810  by  David  A.  ijgden,  who  afterwards  as- 
sociated others  with  him  under  the  name  of 
the  Ogden  Land  Company.  This  company, 
after  obtaining  possession  of  many  thousands 
of  acres  of  their  best  lands,  still  holds  the 
preemption  right  to  the  Cattaraugus  and  Al- 
legheny Reservations.  The  right  which  the 
Indians  have  to  their  lands  is  assumed  by  the 
people  of  this  country  to  be  not  a  fee  simple 
title,  but  only  that  of  occupancy.  Thus,  as 
defined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  "  Indians  have  rights  of  occupancy  to 
their  lands  as  sacred  as  the  fee  simple,  ab- 
solute title  of  the  whites,  but  they  are  only 
rights  of  occupancy,  incapable  of  alienation 
or  being  held  by  any  other  than  common  right 
without  permission  from  the  government." 

The  fee  simple  title  to  their  land  in  this 
country  is  asserted  by  our  laws  to  reside  in 
the  whites  because  derived  from  discovery 
and  conquest— a  claim,  the  justice  of  which 
is  not  apparent  to  the  Seneca  Indians  of  this 
generation.  The  character  of  the  preemp- 
tion right  to  the  Reservations  of  the  Indians 
in  Western  New  York  was  thus  defined  by 
DeWitt  Clinton,  Governor  of  New  York  State 
in  1820,  in  reply  to  a  memorial  by  the  Senecas, 
at  a  time  when  they  were  harassed  by  efforts 
to  induce  them  to  part  with  more  of  their 
territory  to  the  preemption  holders:  "All  the 
right  that  Ogden  and  his  company  have  (to 
your  reservations),  is  the  right  of  purchasing 
them  when  you  think  it  expedient  to  sell 
them—  that  is,  they  can  buy  your  lands,  but 
no  other  person  can.  You  may  retain  them 
as  long  as  you  please,  and  you  may  sell  them 
to  Ugden  as  soon  as  you  please.  Y'ou  are  the 
owners  of  these  lands  in  the  same  way  that 
your  brethren,  the  Oneidas,  are  of  their  res- 
ervations. They  are  all  that  is  left  of  what 
the  Great  Spirit  gave  to  your  ancestors.  No 
man  shall  deprive  you  of  them  without  your 
consent.  The  State  will  protect  you  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  your  property.  We  are 
strong  and  willing  to  shield  you  from  oppres- 
sion. The  Great  Spirit  looks  down  on  the 
conduct  of  mankind,  and  will  punish  us  if  we 
permit  the  remnant  of  the  Indian  Nations  which 
is  with  us  to  be  injured.  We  feel  for  you, 
brethren  :  we  shall  watch  over  your  interests. 
We  know  that  in  a  future  world  we  shall  be 
called  upon  to  answer  for  our  conduct  to 
our  fellow  creatures. "  However  harmless  this 
preemption  right  as  thus  explained  appears  to 
be,  the  parties  owning  it,  in  urging  their  claims 
[under  it],  have  brought  great  trouble,  an- 
xiety and  loss  to  the  Senecas.  In  quoting  this 
language  of  DeW.  Clinton,  William  L.  Stone, 
in  his  "Life  and  Times  of  Red  Jacket, "  remarks 
"  Would  that  the  elevated  morality  of  that 
great  philanthropist  had  governed  every  Ameri- 
can negotiation  with  the  children  of  the  for- 
est." A  history  of  this  claim  and  of  proceed- 
ings under  it  was  published  in  The  Friend, 
Vol.  LXIX,  page  364,  &c. 

As  early  as  1809,  Thomas  L.  Ogden,  of  New 
York  city, one  of  the  company  owning  the  pre- 
emption rights  to  the  reservations  in  New  York 


belonging  to  the  Seneca  Nation,  took  measures 
to  ascertain  the  views  of  Indians  in  regard  to 
selling  their  Allegheny  Reservation,  or  ex- 
changing it  for  land  elsewhere. 

The  subject  of  parting  with  their  lands  had 
been  considered  by  the  Indians  at  a  council 
held  at  Buffalo  Creek,  just  previous  to  a  visit 
to  them  by  four  members  of  the  Committee 
in  1809,  and  the  feeling  against  it  was  so 
strong,  that  Corn  Planter  informed  the  Friends 
in  public  interview,  that  some  of  their  young 
warriors  had  said  they  would  kill  any  chief 
who  should  sell  any  more  of  their  lands,  and 
for  his  part  he  thought  it  would  be  right. 
On  enquiring  whether  the  Quakers  would  ap- 
prove of  such  a  measure,  and  receiving  the 
reply  that  we  did  not  approve  of  taking  life 
on  any  occasion, Corn  Planter  said  he"  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  take  life  for  this  than 
witchcraft,  because  it  could  be  proved,  and 
the  other  he  had  his  doubts  about." 

The  Friends  residing  at  Cattaraugus,  under 
date  of  Seventh  Month  20,  1811,  mention  that 
"  great  commotion  has  prevailed  among  the 
Seneca  Nation  on  account  of  certain  persons 
having  purchased  of  the  Holland  Land  Com- 
pany the  preemption  right  of  their  lands; 
considerable  exertions  have  been  used  to  in- 
duce the  Indians  to  sell  and  move  to  the  west- 
ward. They  appear  generally  opposed  to  part- 
ing with  their  possessions  at  present." 

The  resolution  of  the  Indians  not  to  dispose 
of  their  lands  was  commended  by  the  Com- 
mittee, who  also,  towards  the  close  of  this 
year,  laid  before  William  Eustis,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  to  whose  official  supervision  the  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  Indians  was  then  referred, 
the  disadvantages  which  would  follow  a  re- 
moval of  the  Senecas  to  the  West,  in  breaking 
up  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  which  they  had 
thus  far  embraced.  The  Committee  expressed 
the  hope  that  if  anything  remained  on  the  part 
of  the  Administration  proper  to  be  done  to 
avert  the  consequences  they  apprehended,  that 
the  Government  will  be  disposed  to  act  therein 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  require. 
The  presence  of  the  Friends  at  Cattarau- 
gus and  their  advice  to  the  Indians  located  at 
Buffalo  Creek  to  remain  firm  in  their  decision 
not  to  sell  their  lands,  were  felt  by  the  pre- 
emption holders  to  be  in  their  way,  and  early 
in  1SV2,  the  agent  of  this  Company  paid  Friends 
a  visit  in  their  settlement  at  Cattaraugus,  and 
desired  them  to  desist  from  their  operations 
in  aiding  the  natives  on  the  lands  they  then 
held,  and  join  him  and  others  in  procuring 
for  them  a  more  permanent  home  elsewhere, 
to  which  Friends  might  move  their  establish- 
ment, oft'ering  at  the  same  time  an  ample  re- 
ward to  such  as  should  be  active  in  bringing 
such  measures  about. 

Notwithstanding  the  repeated  refusal  of 
the  Indians,  the  efforts  of  the  preemption 
holders  were  earnestly  continued  to  induce  the 
Indians  to  part  with  one  or  more  of  their 
Reservations. 

In  1817  the  representatives  of  a  number  of 
the  Western  tribes  met  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  to 
consider  the  sale  of  their  lands  or  the  ex- 
change of  them  for  other  lands  to  the  west- 
ward, and  strong  efforts  were  made  to  induce 
the  Indians  of  New  Y'ork  to  attend  it  and 
take  part  in  the  proposed  movement.  Several 
of  the  prominent  chiefs  of  the  Senecas  were 
present  at  this  conference,  but  returned  home 
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dissatisfied  with  the  proposals  which  had  been 
made  to  them. 

The  dangei-,  however,  that  the  Indians  might 
become  unsettled  at  this  time,  seemed  so  great 
that  the  Committee  thought  it  proper  to  ex- 
press their  feelings  on  the  subject  to  them 
in  a  letter  of  advice,  and  also  to  represent 
their  case  to  the  authorities  in  Washington. 
A  Memorial  to  James  Monroe,  President  of 
the  United  States  was  accordingly  prepared, 
recounting  the  motives  which  had  induced 
Friends  to  engage  in  labors  for  the  benefit 
of  these  Indians,  the  success  which  had  thus 
far  attended  these  labors,  and  the  attempts 
that  were  then  being  made  to  infiuence  the 
natives  to  part  with  their  reservations  and  to 
remove  therefrom,  concluding  as  follows  — 
"With  a  view  therefore  to  secure  to  these 
Indians  the  possession  of  the  comparative 
small  portion  of  the  land  they  retain;  by  its 
improvement  now  become  valuable;  we  re- 
spectfully request  the  President  to  discourage 
the  alienation  of  this  land,  and  suggest  our 
desire  of  pi'omoting  among  them  a  division 
thereof  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  put 
out  of  their  power  to  transfer  it  in  whole  or 
in  part,  to  white  people;  in  order  that  it  may 
descend  to  their  children,  and  their  posterity 
and  remain  a  monument  of  the  disposition  of 
the  Government  to  fulfill  the  Christian  injunc- 
tion of  '  Whatever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them. ' 

"  That  the  President  may  be  favored  with  the 
true  spirit  of  wisdom,  to  guide  amd  direct  him 
in  the  discharge  of  the  important  and  arduous 
duties  devolved  upon  him  is  our  sincere  desire." 

Thomas  Stewardson,  William  Newbold  and 
Thomas  Wistar  were  appointed  to  present  this 
Memorial,  who  reported  in  the  Sixth  Month, 
1817,  that  they  had  "obtained  an  interview 
with  the  President  and  presented  him  the  Me- 
morial, which  he  appeared  to  read  with  at- 
tention, and  opened  a  way  for  a  full  communi- 
cation of  sentiment  on  the  subject,  and  gave 
an  assurance  of  his  attentively  perusing  and 
considering  the  various  documents  which  were 
presented  with  the  Memorial,  and  that  they 
believed  the  application  was  seasonable." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Go  Straight  and  Keep  Steady— While 
walking  in  the  country  with  several  relatives, 
a  little  girl  came  to  a  deep  ditch  which  could 
be  crossed  only  by  a  narrow  plank.  Though 
for  a  time  she  feared  to  cross,  she  suddenly 
looked  round  and  exclaimed,  "Grandfather, 
you  go  first;  you  are  the  heaviest,  and  I  want 
to  see  how  you  do  it.  "  After  watching  her 
grandparent  safely  over  the  plank,  the  child 
said,  "Oh,  I  can  do  that;  you  have  only  to 
go  straight  and  keep  steady."  May  we  not 
learn  that  if  we  would  go  the  way  that  God 
has  opened  we  have  but  to  follow  his  word, 
go  straight  and  keep  your  faith  steady.  The 
Lord  will  to-day  divide  the  waters  for  his  ser- 
vants, even  as  he  did  for  the  Israelites  when 
they  passed  over  on  dry  ground,  until  all  the 
nation  were  passed  clean  over  Jordan  ( Josh. 
8:  17).  Our  difficulties  may  be  overcome  if 
we  will  but  allow  God  to  clear  the  way,  instead 
of  attempting  to  do  so  in  our  own  strength. 
— The  Baptist  Commonwealth. 

Keep  us  from  dividing  thy  commandments 
into  great  and  small,  according  to  our  own 
blind  estimate. — Rosetti. 


The  Orioles'  Nest-building. 

The  following  little  story  is  told  by  a  writer 
in  Primary  Education  : 

Do  you  want  to  know  just  the  cunningest 
thing  that  ever  two  little  birds  did?  Let  me 
tell  you — because  it's  true. 

The  birds  were  orioles;  and  you  know  the 
curious,  pretty  nests  that  orioles  make,  swing- 
ing like  a  soft,  gray,  silken  bag  from  the  high 
branch  of  some  elm  tree. 

Just  four  springs  ago,  the  orioles  had  come 
to  this  grand  old  elm  tree  that  shaded  the  porch 
of  a  quiet  farmhouse. 

They  had  picked  out  the  very  branch  they 
wanted ;  and  now  they  must  hunt  for  material 
to  build  their  pretty  home. 

So  they  flew  about,  chirping  and  calling, 
and  busily  gathering  stray  threads  and  moss, 
when— oh,  joy!— what  was  that  beautiful,  long, 
white  silky  stuff  on  the  porch  just  under  their 
elm-tree  home?  They  flew  down  very  cau- 
tiously. They  fiitted  this  way  and  that.  Dare 
they  take  some  of  it  for  their  airy  home? 
One  more  peep — yes — grandfather  was  sound 
asleep.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  But 
how  should  the  orioles  know  that  the  long, 
white  whiskers  belonged  to  him?  They  ven- 
tured nearer.  They  pulled  one  hair.  They 
grew  bolder,  and  pulled  another.  Two  long, 
beautiful  silky  threads  for  their  nest! 

They  fiew  off  to  the  tree,  and  then  back  for 
more.  Grandfather  still  slept.  The  little 
rogues  were  having  such  a  good  time,  when 
Aunt  Lucy  happened  to  spy  them.  She  laughed 
aloud,  and,  of  course,  that  frightened  the  birds, 
and  grandfather  woke. 

But  wait— just  hear  the  rest.  Aunt  Lucy 
was  so  pleased  at  what  the  cute  little  orioles 
had  done  that  she  determined  they  should  have 
a,ll  the  pretty  threads  of  hair  they  wanted. 
So  that  very  afternoon  she  took  some  of  Mary's 
golden  locks,  a  few  more  of  grandfather's, 
and  some  of  her  own  glossy  black  hair,  and 
spread  them  on  a  bright  cloth  on  the  porch. 
Then  she  warned  the  family  to  keep  very  quiet 
and  see  what  happened.  In  less  than  an  hour 
the  orioles  had  taken  every  hair  and  carried 
it  to  their  tree.  Before  many  days  the  pretty 
nest  was  done,  and  the  birds  were  enjoying 
their  new  home. 

In  the  fall,  after  the  orioles  had  left  their 
elm-tree  home.  Aunt  Lucy  had  some  one  climb 
the  tree  and  get  the  nest;  and  there,  so  cu- 
riously woven  into  the  lining,  were  the  soft 
white,  golden,  and  black  hairs. 

Aunt  Lucy  keeps  the  nest  in  her  parlor,  and 
counts  it  as  one  of  her  greatest  treasures. 


Testimony  op  a  Friend  Who  is  Growing 
Blind.— Still  I  cannot  regret  it,  for  I  have 
wonderful  openings  in  ray  quiet  hours,  both 
by  day  and  by  night,  when  the  things  of  the 
Everlasting  Kingdom  come  home  to  me  with 
freshness  and  power,  and  life  seems  just  one 
refreshing  stream  of  love,  peace  and  joy. 

Why  do  not  those  who  pray  continually,  "Thy 
kingdom  come,"  exercise  faith  and  enter  the 
kingdom,  and  acknowledge  and  obey  the  King? 
For  both  are  assuredly  here,  and  none  need 
wait  till  they  cross  the  river. 

Christ  said  nothing  and  did  nothing  whereby 
to  disappoint  the  seeking  soul,  but  "all  things" 
are  now  ours,  if  we  believe  in  Him,  receive, 
obey  Him. 


The  Message  to  the  Church  of  Ephesus. 

"These  things  saith  he  that  holdeth  th 
seven  stars  in  his  right  hand,  who  walketh  ii 
the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks;  ; 
know  thy  works,  and  thy  labor,  and  thy  pa 
tience,and  how  thou  canst  not  bear  them  whicl 
are  evil;  and  thou  hast  tried  them  which  sa] 
they  are  apostles,  and  are  not,  and  hast  founi 
them  liars:  And  hast  borne,  and  hast  patience, 
and  for  my  name's  sake  hast  labored,  and  has! 
not  fainted."  (Kev.  ii.  1:  3.)  What  mori 
than  this  could  we  expect  of  any  church' 
Nothing  more,  so  far  as  good  works  are  cott 
cerned;  yet  from  what  follows  in  the  sami 
message,  that  church  was  in  a  very  dangeroui 
condition.  Works  do  not  justify  it;  love  ii 
wanting.  It  is,  from  what  follows,  on  th( 
very  verge  of  being  left  in  darkness.  Witl 
all  its  many  virtues  it  is  a  fallen  church.  Poi 
the  further  message  to  it  is  this:  "Neverthe' 
less  I  have  somewhat  against  thee,  becaust 
thou  hast  left  thy  first  love.  Remember  ther& 
fore  from  whence  thou  art  fallen,  and  repent, 
and  do  the  first  works;  or  else  I  will  come  untc 
thee  quickly,  and  will  remove  thy  candlesticl 
out  of  his  place,  except  thou  repent."  (Rev, 
ii,  4:  5.) 

As  the  church  is  composed  of  individua 
members  this  grave  charge  must  apply  indi' 
vidually  as  well  as  collectively.  It  is  com' 
prised  in  a  very  few  words.  "Thou  hast  lefl 
thy  first  love;  "  and  this  calls  for  repentance, 
"  Remember  therefore  from  whence  thou  an 
fallen,  and  repent  and  do  the  first  works."  See- 
ing that  the  departure  from  the  "first  love,' 
and  the  neglect  of  the  "first  works,"  thij 
works  which  were  the  result  of  the  first  lovei 
brought  the  church  of  Ephesus  into  such  ;l 
fallen  condition  that  it  is  in  danger  of  havinfl 
its  candlestick  quickly  removed  out  of  hiij 
place,  should  it  not  arouse  the  church  of  thi,, 
day  to  consider  whether  or  not  it  too,  has  lefl 
its  first  love?  Whether  it  is  doing  "the  firs'' 
works?  "  A  solemn  consideration  this,  whicl! 
should  be  brought  home  to  our  own  individual 
thoughts;  the  condition  of  the  church  depend 
ing  upon  the  condition  of  the  individual  memj 
bers.  If  the  members  have  left  their  firsil 
love,  it  will  not  prevail  in  the  gathered  asi 
sembly.  So  as  we  each  value  having  our  can-J 
diestick  in  its  place,  we  should,  as  the  aposthi 
exhorts,  "  examine  our  own  selves. "  I 

How  tender  and  how  teachable  we  were  ii| 
that  time  of  our  "first  love"— in  the  dayo: 
our  espousals!  How  our  hearts  flowed  fortl' 
in  tenderness  of  feeling  and  love  towards  alli 
and  our  ' '  first  works  ' '  were  a  co- working  witli 
that  heavenly  visitation  of  Divine  grace  whicli 
had  in  mercy  been  extended  to  our  souls  ami 
filled  us  witl)  this  "first  love."  From  firs| 
to  last,  all  our  works,  in  a  religious  sense 
should  be  as  our  "first  works,"  in  the  time  o;, 
our  first  love— a  working  in  the  fresh  movingii 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  in  our  hearts.  I 

We  may  have  all  the  many  virtues  of  th(| 
church  of  Ephesus,  yet  be  a  fallen  people;  am 
if  such  be  our  condition  we  are  in  the  sain( 
danger  as  was  that  primitive  church.  Thil 
call  to  repentance  is  just  as  imperative  to  us 
and  the  danger  of  having  our  "  candlesticl 
removed  out  of  its  place,"  just  as  great;  ai 
the  candlestick  represents  the  church  whicli 
retaining  its  first  love,  and  doing  its  first  works 
is  holding  up  the  lighted  candle  before  tb; 
world.     So  is  every  individual  and  every  bod;; 
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ligious  professors  in  danger,  if  they  leave 
first  love  and  cease  to  do  their  first  works, 
2ing  removed  out  of  the  place  designed 
le  Head  of  the  Church  that  they  should 
py — that  of  being  as  a  candlestick  to  hold 
light  to  those  around  them.     "But  thanks 

God,  who  giveth  the  victory,"  there  are 
those  preserved  in  different  places  and 
r  different  names,  of  whom  it  may  be  said, 
ou  hast  the  dew  of  thy  youth."  "The 
eous  also  shall  hold  on  his  way,  and  he 
hath  clean  hands  shall  be  stronger  and 
ger."  (Job  xvii:  9.) 
e  message  to  the  church  of  Ephesus  after 
g  so  solemn  a  warning  of  what  would  be 
:00m  if  she  did  not  repent  and  return  to 
irst  good  estate,  closes  with  a  heavenly 
ise,  showing  that  we  have  indeed  a  mer- 

High  Priest  touched  with  the  feeling  of 
ifirmities.  "He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him 
what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches: 
m  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of 
ree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
lise  of  God."  (Rev.  ii.  7.)  There  is  en- 
Lgement  for  all  who  have  that  ear  which 
I  "what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches. " 
to  him  that  overcometh" — no  matter 
ar  where,  so  there  be  an  overcoming  of 
which  has  drawn  away  the  heart  from  its 
love  and  led  after  other  loves  and  to  the 
icting  of  the  "  first  works. "  These  shall 
(f  the  tree  of  life;  and  what  a  glorious 
;h  that  would  be  which  should  be  com- 
I  of  those  overcomers,  all  united  and  feed- 
ogether  upon  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life 
le  spiritual  Eden  and  paradise  of  God! 
'eeding  continually,  perhaps;  for  the  tree 
e  is  described  as  only  yielding  "her  fruit 
■  month,"  but  when  not  feeding,  waiting 
her  in  the  faith  and  in  the  patience,  know- 
hat  when  the  appointed  time  shall  come 
ree  will  yield  her  fruit,  and  their  souls 
d.  T.  H.  W. 

t  Month  15th,  1897. 


EKY  soul  has  an  atmosphere,  and  you 
it  as  quickly  when  you  enter  it  as  "the 
wind  or  the  stream  of  fragrance  and 
,th  of  the  south  side  of  a  hill  where  there 
owers  and  vineyards.  To  give  out,  al- 
!h  unconsciously,  an  atmosphere  that 
33  others  is  an  evidence  of  regeneration 
haracter.  It  ought  to  be  one  of  the  most 
1  things  a  Christian  can  hear  to  have 
Derson  say  to  hira,  "It  does  me  good 
;o  be  with  you.  "  That  is  a  testimony 
e  subtle  yet  potent  influence  of  person- 
;  and  when  mere  personality  becomes  a 
iptible  blessing,  there  must  be  character, 
,nd  trustworthy,  behind  it. 


jIVE  up  to  your  promise  after  making  it, ' ' 
a  newspaper.  That  is  a  good  rule,  but 
i  exceptions.  Should  a  man  live  up  to  a 
ise  to  tell  a  lie?  We  should  make  no 
ises  but  right  promises.  Then  we  should 
ap  to  them  fearlessly.      If  we   find    we 

made  a  wrong  promise,  we  should  at 
go  or  write  to  the  person  to  whom  we 

bound  ourselves,  and  explain  that  we 
•t  keep  it.  If  we  received  some  service 
;)mpensation  for  our  engagement,  we 
Id  return  it.  We  must  always  be  true. 
:  true  makes  fellowship  with  lies  impos- 


The  Idol  of  Change. 

"It  is  most  discouraging!"  sighed  the 
ambitious  mother  of  three  young  "society" 
women.  "We  no  sooner  get  the  sewing  done 
in  the  spring  than  we  find  that  styles  are 
changing.  Helen's  street  .suit,  which  we 
hoped  would  be  all  right  for  at  least  a  year, 
was  stylish  last  March — but  it  is  dowdy  now. 
It  seems  as  though  the  sleeves  change  almost 
overnight.  The  syndicates  of  merchants  and 
manufacturers  and  dressmakers  are  leagued 
together  to  promote  changes— and  we  are  in 
their  power.  0,  if  the  fashions  would  last 
only  a  single  year!  " 

A  million  plaintive  voices  echo  this  cry. 
Happy  the  independent  souls  who  can  rise 
above  such  matters  or  who  are  obscure  enough 
or  rich  and  famous  enough  to  snap  fingers  at 
the  unreasonable  despot  of  fashion,  who  is 
grinding  the  souls  of  so  many  of  our  woman- 
kind under  his  iron  heel. 

We  are  told  that  this  constant  alteration  has 
many  good  features.  It  "promotes  mental 
activity,"  "keeps  money  circulating"  and 
"imparts  a  freshness  and  buoyancy  to  all 
social  life."  All  this  may  be  true,  though  it 
has  a  ring  of  casuistry,  and  Horace  Walpole 
has  instructed  us  that  the  nation  which  be- 
comes chiefly  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  trifles 
is  in  a  state  of  decline.  W'hat  can  be  more 
trifling  than  these  incessant  variations  in  the 
shape  of  sleeves  and  the  cut  of  skirts  and  the 
modes  of  decoration  which  now  take  up  the 
minds  of  fully  half  our  women  during— at  a 
chance,  but  not  exaggerated,  estimate— fully 
a  quarter  of  their  available  time? 

When  the  woHd  is  full  of  important  work 
waiting  to  be  done  the  judicious  observer 
must  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  force  which  is  daily  expended  upon 
the  useless  items  pertaining  to  woman's  dress. 
Greece  and  Home  knew  nothing  of  these  ab- 
surd changes.  The  women  of  the  Orient  know 
nothing  of  them  now.  The  great  mass  of 
these  women  wore  and  wear  loose,  flowing, 
comfortable  garments,  which,  broadly  speak- 
ing, fit  one  woman  almost  as  well  as  another. 
A  festival  robe  could  be  made,  embroidered 
with  costly  gems,  worn  two  or  three  times  a 
year  and  then  laid  away  in  a  cedar  chest  to  be 
handed  down  for  the  same  sacred  usage  to 
distant  generations.  How  sensible  and  easy 
this  sounds! 

A  prominent  woman  was  speaking  recently 
about  a  certain  great  charity.  "So  many 
problems  come  up  at  every  meeting  of  our 
board ! "  she  moaned.  "We  have  just  so  much 
money  to  spend,  and  yet  the  number  of  in- 
mates is  constantly  increasing.  We  have 
difliculty  in  getting  eflicient  and  honest  teach- 
ers and  other  employes.  M.  A.  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  our  Board,  and  she  gives  up  nearly  all 
her  time  to  the  details  of  management.  She 
is  growing  old  and  infirm  and  cannot  serve 
much  longer.  There  is  no  one  of  us  who  can 
possibly  take  her  place.  Even  if  we  had  the 
ability,  we  haven't  the  time.  We  are  all  so  hor- 
ribly busy  that  we  cannot  possibly  get  time  to 
consider  and  attend  to  all  of  these  matters." 

And  what  are  these  well-to-do,  highly  edu- 
cated, benevolent  women  so  "horribly  busy" 
about?  Is  there  any  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
son why  some  of  them  cannot  be  found  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  this  important  charity? 
Let  them  fearlessly  and  candidly  set  down  in 


black  and  white  just  the  amount  of  time  they 
spend  each  month  upon  the  trying  on,  over- 
sight and  purchase  an  actual  sewing  upon 
their  clothes  and  those  of  their  family,  and 
they  will  find  that  hours  and  hours  of  valuable 
time,  over  and  above  a  reasonable  amount, 
have  been  spent  in  deferring  to  rapid  and 
utterly  meaningless  changes  in  styles. 

Mothers  cannot  properly  superintend  the 
studies  or  manners  or  morals  of  their  children 
because  they  "haven't  time."  The  inner  and 
higher  things  of  life  are  often  utterly  ne- 
glected in  this  insane  chase  after  outside  dec- 
oration, which  is  primarily  dictated,  as  the 
suft'ering  mother  of  daughters  properly  said, 
by  selfish  and  unpatriotic  syndicates  of  trades- 
men and  dressmakers.  There  is  a  right  and 
proper  regard  for  appearances,  but  this  is 
enormously  overshot  in  the  present  struggle 
to  keep  up  with  the  criminally  rapid  changes 
in  the  fashions. 

But  the  worst  of  it  is  not  the  "haggard  hunt 
for  style"  in  outer  garments,  though  that  is 
bad  enough.  It  is  the  attitude  of  mind  which 
this  constant  change  begets  in  us.  A  passion 
for  change— a  tendency  to  weary  of  whatever 
one's  life  may  be,  follows  upon  this  feverish 
chase  after  something  new  in  clothing.  Peo- 
ple chafe  at  the  calm  monotony  of  daily  work 
and  domestic  pleasures.  Sameness,  even 
right  and  proper  sameness,  bores  them.  Un- 
doubtedly a  feverish  desire  for  new  forms, 
without  regard  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are 
better,  in  literature,  art  and  architecture,  for 
new  text-books  and  new  modes  of  education, 
even  for  new  forms  of  religion,  is  promoted 
by  this  silly  chase  forever  after  novelties  in 
clothing.  It  is  the  opinion  of  profound  social 
observers  that  even  divorce  is  encouraged  and 
extended  by  the  apparently  superficial  fact  of 
the  constant  and  needless  discarding  of  one 
sort  of  raiment  for  another. — Kate  Upson 
Clark,  in  The  Conqregationalist  and  Christian 
World. ^^______ 

Simplicity  the  Law  of  True  Intercourse. 
~  Thus  is  nature  an  interpreter,  by  whose 
means  man  converses  with  his  fellow  men.  A 
man's  power  to  connect  his  thought  with  its 
proper  symbol,  and  so  utter  it,  depends  on 
the  simplicity  of  his  character,  that  is,  upon 
his  love  of  truth  and  his  desire  to  communicate 
it  without  loss.  This  corruption  of  man  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  corruption  of  language.  When 
simplicity  of  character  and  the  sovereignty  of 
ideas  is  broken  up  by  the  prevalence  of  sec- 
ondary desires,  the  desire  of  riches,  the  desire 
of  power,  the  desire  of  praise,  and  duplicity 
and  falsehood  take  the  place  of  simplicity 
and  truth,  the  power  over  nature  as  an  in- 
terpreter of  the  will,  is  in  a  degree  lost;  new 
imagery  ceases  to  be  created,  and  old  words 
are  perverted  to  stand  for  things  which  are 
not:  a  paper  currency  is  employed  when  there 
is  no  bullion  in  the  vaults.  In  due  time,  the 
fraud  is  manifest,  and  words  lose  all  power  to 
stimulate  the  understanding  or  the  affections. 
Hundreds  of  writers  may  be  found  in  every 
long-civilized  nation,  who  for  a  short  time  be- 
lieve, and  make  others  believe,  that  they  see 
and  utter  truths,  who  do  not  of  themselves 
clothe  one  thought  in  its  natural  garment,  but 
who  feed  unconsciously  upon  the  language 
created  by  the  primary  writers  of  the  coun- 
try, those,  namely,  who  hold  primarily  on 
nature. — Selected. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

The  matter  under  this  heading  is  furnished 
to  The  Friend  on  behalf  of  the  "Temperance 
Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,"  by 
Benjamin  F.Whitson,  401  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

Days  for  deeds  are  few,  ray  brother, 

Then  to-day  fulfill  thy  vow; 
If  you  mean  to  help  another, 

Do  not  dream  it,  do  it  Now. 


Find  your  niche,  and  fill  it.  If  it  be  ever 
so  little,  if  it  is  only  to  be  a  hewer  of  wood 
and  drawer  of  water,  do  something  in  this 
great  battle  for  God  and  Uruth.—Spurgeon. 

The  Purpose  of  this  Page,  as  outlined  in 
Vol.  LXXVI,  No.  44,  of  The  Friend  is  "not 
to  formulate  or  defend  specific  methods  for 
dealing  with  the  '  Temperance  Question,'  but 
to  inform  our  readers  as  to  methods  being 
suggested  or  experimented  with  in  the  effort 
to  cleanse  society  from  the  contaminating 
influences  of  a  stupendous  evil."  While  our 
attitude  on  the  subject  has  not  been  question- 
able, it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  numerous 
publications  in  sympathy  with  the  liquor  in- 
terests are  making  claim  to  the  same  purpose. 
The  popular  method  of  journalism  in  seeking 
to  please  its  following,  or  at  least  to  offend 
no  one,  has  doubtless  had  an  influence  with 
us,  but  not,  we  believe,  to  the  hurt  of  our 
cause  or  to  the  compromising  of  Truth.  We 
would,  however,  emphasize  the  concern  ex- 
pressed when  this  department  was  first  edited, 
by  saying  again,  "There  is  ground  for  fear 
that  many  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
are  unequal  to  their  opportunities  and  unap- 
preciative  of  their  personal  accountability 
because  of  ignorance  as  to  the  insidiousness 
and  enormity  of  the  evils  of  intemperance, 
and  as  to  facts  relative  to  temperance  effort." 
We  commend  to  our  prayerful  consideration 
the  article  on  the  first  page  of  The  Friend, 
Ninth  Month  3d,  1904,  entitled  "Energetic 
Passivity."  "  Passivity  to  God  means  activity 
to  Him." 

The  Effect  of  this  Page  should  be  to  stir 
in  the  reader's  heart  a  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility in  the  great  issue  here  consid- 
ered, and  to  lead  to  a  self-examination  that 
will  result  in  a  fuller  consecration  of  life  to 
God.  The  public  is  poorly  informed,  and  in 
many  cases  misled,  concerning  this  great  social 
problem.  Brave  men  and  brave  women  are 
needed,  who  will  not  swerve  before  calumny 
and  hate,  but  who  will  go  forth  in  the  power 
of  the  Christ-love  to  turn  men's  hearts  to  the 
Truth,  by  truth-telling.  The  dispassionate 
representation  of  conditions  as  they  are  is  one 
of  the  best  ways  of  moulding  sentiment  into 
unity  of  action.  Methods  of  action  will  vary 
necessarily  with  localities  and  social  condi- 
tions, but  in  the  work  of  education  there  can 
be  entire  accord. 

Many  Christians  are  quiet  and  respectable; 
they  make  no  disturbance.  But  the  devil  says 
"Silence  gives  consent;  I  will  go  on  with  my 
business."—^  Late  Paper. 

0,  WHAT  a  world  this  soon  would  be  if  the 
perseverance  of  the  ' '  saints  ' '  were  made  of 


enduring  stuff  as  the  perseverance  of  the 
sinners.— Dr.  Parkhurst. 

"The  church  people,"  says  the  New  York- 
Brewer,  "  can  drive  us  when  they  try,  and  we 
know  it.  Our  hope  is  in  working  after  they 
grow  tired,  and  continuing  to  work  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year." 

The  trouble  with  the  modern  reformer  is 
that  he  never  cultivates  the  politician  until 
he  wants  something  of  him.  We  church  people 
are  too  modest.  The  devil  is  here  only  by 
usurpation.  Eveiy  saloon  is  a  trespasser,  every 
iniquity  is  a  squatter. — T.  M.  Hare. 

It  is  NOT  Wise  to  Believe  Everything  one 
sees  in  print.  Printers  and  editors  do  not 
always  concern  themselves  about  the  correct- 
ness of  the  statements  they  put  in  type,  es- 
pecially if  they  are  paid  for  making  the  copy. 
One  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  liquor 
interests  in  opposing  the  increasing  sentiment 
adverse  to  them,  is  the  putting  of  ostensibly 
correct  information  before  the  public  in  a 
form  that  ignores  the  evils  of  the  saloon  and, 
by  the  suppression  of  important  facts,  is  likely 
to  create  an  erroneous  opinion  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader.  Editors  have  been  offered  hand- 
some sums  of  money  for  the  use  of  editorial 
columns  for  this  purpose.  Many  such  offers 
have  been  accepted,  and  the  very  paper  or 
magazine  in  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  repose  much  confidence  may  be  receiving 
advertising  rates  for  the  publication  of  items 
or  even  whole  columns  indicating  that  pro- 
hibition is  making  no  headway,  or  that  the 
danger  from  the  use  of  intoxicants  is  greatly 
exaggerated,  or  that  it  is  wrong  to  charge  so 
much  crime  and  pauperism  to  the  traffic  in 
liquors.    "  Knowest  thou  what  thou  readest?" 


The  Willingness  op  the  Press  to  allow 
space  for  matter  relating  to  Temperance  Re- 
form, if  tactfully  edited,  is  one  of  the  en- 
couraging signs  of  the  times.  Unfortunately 
the  number  of  persons  who  are  willing  to  give 
the  time  and  thought  necessary  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  such  matter  is  far  too  few.  Let 
the  reader  consider  what  avenue  may  be  open 
to  him  or  her  in  this  respect. 

The  Growth  of  Public  Sentiment  regarding 
the  evils  of  the  saloon  has  been  illustrated 
most  encouragingly  by  the  almost  universal 
and  tremendous  censure  called  forth  by  the 
recent  action  of  Bishop  Potter  in  dedicating 
the  Subway  Tavern.  It  is  evidently  an  estab- 
lished conclusion  of  the  popular  mind  that  the 
true  church  of  God  and  the  saloon  have  noth- 
ing in  common,  but  are  opposed  irreconcilably. 


Wipe  Out  the  Prohibition  Party!-  It's 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world — if  you  go  at 
it  the  right  way.  The  Prohibition  party  has 
nothing,  except  principle,  behind  it.  There  is 
no  earthly  consideration  to  hold  men  to  the 
party  if  the  things  they  want  can  be  accom- 
plished some  other  way.  Any  party  that 
wishes  to  destroy  the  Prohibition  party  can  do 
it  by  sirapiy  enacting  and  enforcing  Prohibi- 
tion. Weare  willing  to  be  exterminated.  We 
have  other  things  to  attend  to,  if  we  can  only 
see  this  in  safe  hands. 


Do  you  say,  "  Oh,  we  can't  do  that?"  Veri 
well,  then,  we  shall  have  to,  and  simply  stai 
right  in  the  field  and  the  fight  till  we  get  r 
done.—  New  Voice. 

Scientific  Station  for  Pure  Food  Producti 
is  the  name  given  to  a  place  in  New  Yorl 
recently  established,  and  we  sball  probabl] 
hear  from  time  to  time  of  surprising  discov 
eries(?)  here  made.  The  "scientists"  wb 
constitute  the  "  board  of  directors  "  are  eacl 
one  associated  with  some  prominent  brewini 
establishment.  The  probable  nature  of  tb 
probable  "findings"  may  be  surmised  withoii 
the  gift  of  prophecy  to  aid  us. 

The  Army  Canteen.—  In  his  exhaustiv 
statistical  study  of  the  canteen  and  no-cantee; 
periods,  William  B.  Johnson  concluded  as  fol 
lows: 

Summarizing  the  comparative  records  of  th 
two  systems  we  find  that  since  the  cantee 
has  gone — 

Desertions  have  decreased  33  per  cent. 

Deposits  of  savings  have  nearly  doubled. 

Court-martials  have  slightly  decreased. 

Admissions  for  alcoholism  have  decrease 
33  per  cent. 

Admissions  to  the  sick  list  have  decrease 
20  per  cent. —  St.  Louis  Advocate. 


Reliable  Information  on  the  Subject  o 
Temperance  Reform  is  not  likely  to  be  four 
in  publications  not  in  sympathy  with  tempe: 
ance  work.  We  wish  that  more  people  won' 
realize  this  truth.  The  dissemination  of  cm\ 
plete  and  accurate  information  is  one  of  ti 
greatest  helps  to  the  cause.  Every  Christii, 
home  in  the  land  should  receive  some  perio^j 
cal  that  is  an  exponent  of  this  great  soci, 
movement,  and  careful  attention  should  l! 
given  to  data  therein.  It  is  to  be  feared  tbi 
we  are  more  attentive  to  the  record  of  "seil 
sations  "  contained  in  our  daily  papers  than 
the  growth  of  righteousness  discussed  in  mai 
well  edited  periodicals. 

The  publications  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  til 
Anti-Saloon  League,  likewise  the  New  Foi' 
are  to  be  recommended.  The  tone  of  thej 
publications  has  changed  somewhat  during  t 
past  decade,  the  disposition  being  to  becor! 
less  radical  and  more  co-operative,  each  speai 
ing  in  high  compliment  of  the  work  of  t 
others. 

The  Prohibition  Party  has  stood  stead" 
for  its  ideals  for  a  generation.  It  has  ij 
won  any  large  place  in  national  politics  asyi, 
but  it  has  had  large  indirect  influence  upj 
public  opinion.  It  is  probably  true  that  1j 
success  of  the  recent  anti-saloon  campaigns] 
different  States  has  been  in  no  small  degi 
due  to  the  sentiment  to  which  the  party  1 
given  rise. — New  Voire. 

In  response  to  the  foregoing  declarationli 
American  Issue  replies:  "With  the  Aii 
Saloon  League,  it  is  largely  a  case  of  oti 
men  having  labored  and  of  our  having  ( 
into  their  labors.  The  League  has  ne; 
claimed  to  be  anything  but  a  practical  utili 
tion  of  the  temperance  sentiment  already, 
existence,  and  generated  from  many  sourceij 
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Science  and  Industry. 

HE  wise  workman  begins  early  to  perfect 
self  in  details.  The  pupil  in  school,  the 
•entice  in  the  shop,  the  clerk  in  the  store, 
■y  learner  of  a  trade  or  beginner  of  a  pro- 
ion,  can  in  no  way  better  pave  the  road  to 
ess  than  by  learning  to  do  the  elementary 
gs  and  the  routine  things  entirely  well. 

dictionary  for  the  blind,  the  first  ever 
!ished,  has  been  issued.  It  contains  forty 
isand  words,  and  is  in  eighteen  volumes, 
I  complete  pronunciation  marks  and  defini- 
3.  It  is  now  about  one  hundred  and  nine- 
years  since  the  education  of  blind  per- 
began  systematically.  The  wonder  is 
they  have  never  been  given  a  dictionary 


)NVENiENT  Information. — A  friend,  who 
isiting  us,  found  that  the  glass  stopper  in 
bottle  was  fast  and  she  couldn't  remove 
This  is  an  easy  thing  to  overcome  when 
knows  how.  I  took  a  bit  of  cloth,  soaked 
some  hot  water,  and  wrapped  it  around 
leck  of  the  bottle.  In  a  moment  the  glass 
expanded  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to  re- 
3  the  stopper  with  ease. 

UNA  Simply  Mended.— There  is  another 
I  that  occurs  to  me  which  housekeepers 
it  like  to  know,  and  that  is  how  to  mend 
i  so  that  it  will  not  be  marred  and  will 
mended.  Take  some  quick- lime  and  powder 
len  pour  on  this  the  white  of  an  egg.  A 
r  of  vinegar  and  milk  in  equal  parts  must 
be  made  and  added  to  the  lime  and  egg, 
•  which  the  whole  must  be  beaten  well 
slightly  warmed.  The  broken  edges  of 
;ever  is  to  be  mended  must  then  be  ex- 
1  to  heat  for  a  few  seconds,  after  which 
;ement  may  be  applied,  in  only  a  very  thin 
the  broken  edges  pressed  firmly  to- 
er,  and  when  the  cement  has  dried  it  will 
ore  enduring  than  the  plate  or  cup  itself. 
'e  seen  broken  flints  so  mended,  and  after 
V  days  hammered  with  an  axe.  The  stone 
e,  of  course,  under  the  hammering,  but 
her  places  than  where  the  break  had  for- 
y  been.  That  shows  the  enduring  quali- 
■)i  it. 


TiiiFUNG  Thinc,.— One  has  said  that  "It 
ird  telling  what  a  trifle  means."  Every- 
f  in  nature  seems  to  be  closely  connected 
everything  else.  An  undue  preponderance 
le  force  sets  in  motion  all  other  forces, 
eddying  of  a  few  particles  of  air  may  give 
to  a  tornado.  A  step  may  start  an  ava- 
le.      A   few  drops  of  oil  slowly  leaking 

a  cask  may  seem  of  little  account;  but 
ue  time  the  vessel  will  be  empty.  A 
1  pin,    bolt,  or   screw   out  of  place  may 

a  powerful  engine.  A  particle  of  dust 
stop  or  render  a  chronometer  useless  as 
le-keeper.  The  prick  of  a  pin  in  a  bal- 
may  destroy  it.  Another  writer  has  put 
.bought  in  a  still  stronger  light:  "There 

such  thing  as  a  trifle."  Any  person  who 
ived  many  years  and  been  engaged  in  the 
actions  of  daily  life,  will  certainly  appre- 

this  quotation.  A  useless  expens^e  of  a 
ents  daily,  to  a  laboring  man,  will  amount 

small  sum  in  a  series  of  years,  while  a 


judicious  expenditure  of  the  same  will  be  ex- 
hibited in  a  few  years  in  the  general  appear- 
ance of  thrift  all  around  such  a  man.  To  know 
how  to  do  things  in  the  best  possible  manner 
involves  a  knowledge  of  a  thousand  little 
things  needful  to  insure  success.  —  Unknown. 


An  Inexpensivf;  Filtei;.— For  this  purpose 
one  had  better  take  a  stone  jar,  though  for 
that  matter,  almost  any  "receptacle  will  do 
A  hole  sufficiently  large  for  the  stream  of 
water  one  desires  to  enter  the  filter  should 
be  bored  in  the  bottom  and  after  this  is  aC' 
complished  the  receptacle  must  be  filled,  first 
with  a  layer  of  sand  several  inches  deep, 
then  a  layer  of  bits  of  sponge,  and  on  this,  to 
a  level  even  with  the  top  of  the  jar,  plenty  of 
small  gravel  or  pebbles. 

When  the  receptacle  has  been  so  filled  a 
piece  of  wire  screen  is  to  be  fastened  over  the 
top,  made  secure  with  bands  of  wire.  The 
home-made  filter  must  then  be  inverted  over 
another  receptacle,  into  which  the  filtered  water 
is  to  drop,  the  little  orifice  attached  to  the 
hydrant  by  means  of  a  small  hose,  and  it  is 
ready  for  business — ready  to  purify  the  water 
and  render  it  as  clear  as  the  proverbial  crys 
tal.  Except  for  the  original  cost  of  the  jar 
and  hose,  which  may  be  used  indefinitely,  the 
entire  cost  of  the  thing  will  not  be  more  than 
a  couple  of  cents,  and  the  filtering  ingredi- 
ents may  be  cleaned  each  day  with  hot  water 
without  very  much  trouble,  or  new  sand  and 
gravel  used  frequently,  just  as  one  may  elect. 
— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


Exekcise  and  Nekve  Fokce.  —  "If  exercise 
throws  off  all  impurities,  temperance  prevents 
them;  if  exercise  clears  the  vessels,  temper- 
ance neither  satiates  nor  overstrains  them; 
if  exercise  raises  proper  ferments  in  the  hu- 
mors, and  promotes  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  temperance  gives  nature  her  full  play, 
and  enables  her  to  exert  herself  in  all  her 
force  and  vigor;  if  exercise  dissipates  a  grow- 
ing distemper,  temperance  starves  it." 

This  sound  physiological  truth  was  expressed 
by  Joseph  Addison  nearly  two  hundred  years 
ago.  It  contains  the  nucleus  of  everything 
that  may  be  said  in  favor  of  exercise  and  in 
favor  of  temperance;  and  therefore  the  para- 
graph should  be  memorized  by  everyone  who 
wishes  to  acquire  a  fundamental  knowledge  of 
hygiene. 

The  temperance  referred  to  by  Addison  is 
temperance  in  eating,  in  drinking,  in  conduct, 
in  thought,  in  mental  labor,  in  physical  labor, 
in  pleasure — in  short  it  means  temperance  in 
all  indulgences  in  which  it  is  possible  to  be 
intemperate.  For  intemperance  in  any  or  all 
its  forms  pollutes  the  blood;  and  exercise 
simply  acts  as  a  natural  physic  in  eliminating 
the  impurities.  Considered  as  a  purifier,  apart 
from  developing  physical  strength,  temper- 
ance has  been  called  the  "substitute  for  ex- 
ercise." 


A  Medical  Judgment  of  the  Japanese.— 
The  Japanese  have  taught  Europeans  and 
Americans  a  lesson  and  quenched  in  some 
degree  the  conceit  of  the  Caucasian  in  his 
superior  capacity  to  do  all  things.  Even  in 
the  manner  of  diet,  our  long  cherished  theory 
that  the  energy  and  vitality  of  the  white  man 


are  largely  due  to  the  amount  of  animal  food 
consumed,  must  undergo  revision. 

The  Japanese  are  allowed  to  be  among  the 
very  strongest  people  on  the  earth.  They  are 
strong  mentally  and  physically,  and  yet  prac- 
tically they  eat  no  meat  at  all.  The  diet 
which  enables  them  to  develop  such  hardy 
frames  and  such  well  balanced  and  keen  brains 
consists  wholly  of  rice,  steamed  or  boiled, 
while  the  better-to-do  add  to  this  Spartan  fare 
fish,  eggs,  vegetables  and  fruit.  For  bever- 
ages they  use  weak  tea  without  sugar  or  milk 
and  pure  water,  alcoholic  stimulants  being 
but  rarely  indulged  in.  Water  is  imbibed  in 
what  we  should  consider  prodigious  quanti- 
ties— to  an  Englishman,  indeed,  the  drinking 
of  so  much  water  would  be  regarded  as  mad- 
ness. The  average  Japanese  individual  swal- 
lows about  a  gallon  daily  in  divided  doses. 

The  Japanese  recognize  the  beneficial  effect 
of  flushing  the  system  through  the  medium 
of  the  kidneys,  and  they  also  cleanse  the  ex- 
terior of  their  bodies  to  an  extent  undreamed 
of  in  Europe  or  in  America.  Another— per- 
haps this  is  the  usage  on  which  the  Japanese 
lay  the  greatest  stress— is  that  deep,  habitual, 
forcible  inhalation  of  fresh  air  is  an  essen- 
tial for  the  acquisition  of  strength,  and  this 
method  is  sedulously  practiced  until  it  be- 
comes a  part  of  their  nature. 

The  Japanese  have  proved  that  a  frugal 
manner  of  living  is  consistent  with  great  bodily 
strength  —  indeed  is  perhaps  more  so  than 
the  meat  diet  of  the  white  men.  As  to  the 
water-drinking  habit,  which  is  so  distinctive 
a  custom  to  them,  it  is  probably  an  aid  to 
keeping  the  system  free  from  blood  impurities, 
and  might  be  followed  with  advantage  in  Eu- 
ropean countries,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
is  at  present  the  case.  Hydropathy  and  ex- 
ercise seem  to  be  the  sheet  anchors  of  the 
Japanese  training  regimen,  and  judging  from 
results  have  been  eminently  satisfactory. — 
Medical  Record.        ^ 

Looking  for  Leadings. 

A  lady  said  in  conversation  with  some  friends 
the  other  day,  that  she  had  long  made  it  her 
custom  to  look  for  daily  leadings  from  above. 
"When  I  begin  in  the  morning,"  she  contin- 
ued, "  I  take  a  special  text  as  my  motto  for 
the  day.  Then  as  the  opening  hours  pass  on, 
I  find  myself  more  and  more  expecting  to  re- 
ceive particular  intimations  of  God's  will  and 
love.  There  are  few  days  when,  in  someway, 
1  am  not  shown  that  in  the  little  things  of  life. 
He  is  looking  out  for  me.  Not  very  long  ago, 
I  was  very  much  puzzled  which  of  the  two 
courses  to  take,  in  a  matter  of  some  impor- 
tance, not  only  to  me  but  to  other  people,  and 
to  an  interest  affecting  very  many.  Friends 
advised  one  course  of  action,  and  I  had  con- 
cluded to  follow  their  counsel,  when  suddenly 
the  impulse  to  an  opposite  course  grew  stronger 
and  stronger.  It  was  as  if  I  heard  a  voice 
behind  me  saying,  '  This  is  the  way,  walk  in 
it.'  I  concluded  to  obey  the  Divine  voice,  as 
I  had  prayed  for  guidance.  The  issue  proved 
that  I  did  right  in  doing  this,  for  a  larger 
blessing  than  I  expected  came  to  me  and  to 
the  work  which  I  had  on  my  heart." 

G.  Campbell  Morgan  has  said  that  the  be- 
setting sin  of  this  age  is  lack  of  faith.  Many 
of  us  are  aware  in  our  own  experience  that 
we  have  what  might  be  called  a  firm  general 
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belief  In  God's  constant  care,  but  we  neglect 
to  ask  Him  for  wisdom  in  the  little  daily  things 
that  present  themselves  to  us,  and  sometimes 
to  our  veiy  great  loss.  Why  should  we  say 
that  God,  who  moves  the  planets  in  their  or- 
bits, is  unable  to  care  for  the  small  things 
that  concern  his  children?  Has  He  not  fin- 
ished with  as  exquisite  nicety,  the  smallest 
flower  that  grows  on  the  mountain-top  where 
none  but  God  can  see,  as  He  bestows  on  the 
most  brilliant  rose  in  the  garden,  or  magnifi- 
cent tree  in  the  forest? 

Those  who  look  for  Divine  leading  will 
usually  find  them. — Christian  Intelligencer. 

You  cannot  repent  too  soon,  because  you 
do  not  know  how  soon  it  may  be  too  late. 
• — Thomas  Fuller. 


Items  Concerning  the  Society. 

Rebecca  Smedley  has  been  liberated  by  Chester 
Monthly  Meeting,  Penna.,  to  attend  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting. 

A  lecture  has  been  delivered  with  the  title  : 
"  Quakerism,  Its  Inner  Strength  and  Outer  Weak- 
ness."   Better  so  than  the  reverse. 

New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  West 
Grove,  Pa.,  on  the  7th  instant,  issued  a  minute  to 
Harry  E.  Moore  to  visit  Ohio,  Western  and  Iowa 
Yearly  Meetings,  and  to  attend  to  some  other  re- 
ligious service  by  the  way.  He  will  be  accompa- 
nied in  these  visits  by  his  father,  Clarkson  Moore. 
The  same  meeting  authorized  Charles  Kirscht  to 
make  religious  visits  to  the  families  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting. 

A  Death-bed  Testimony. — When  Levi  R.  Cow- 
perthwaite,  whose  memory  is  dear  to  many  readers 
of  The  Friend,  had  rallied  from  a  severe  sinking 
spell  shortly  before  his  close  on  the  9th  instant, 
and  was  sweetly  engaged  in  leaving  messages  to 
his  dear  ones,  and  to  those  for  whom  he  felt  a  lov- 
ing concern,  the  query  was  put  to  him,  "  Father, 
do  those  little  things — the  '  minor  testimonies,'  as 
they  are  called,  on  which  some  look  with  scorn- 
do  they  seem  of  no  account  now?  " 

The  blinded  eyes  could  no  longer  discern  the 
questioner,  but  slowly,  yet  clearly,  the  partially 
paralyzed  tongue  responded,  "They  brought  me 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States.  —  The  heaviest  rainstorm  occurring 
during  the  Ninth  Month  in  the  past  fourteen  years  visited 
Philadelphia  and  its  neighborhood  on  the  14th  instant.  In 
twelve  hours  more  than  50,000,000  tons  of  water  fell  in 
this  city.  The  precipitation  was  5  jVo  inches,  the  greatest 
in  the  same  length  of  time  ever  recorded  at  the  weather 
station.  The  storm  moved  northward  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  the  West  Indies,  doing  great  damage  in  various 
places.  At  the  Delaware  breakwater  the  wind  blew  for  a 
time  at  the  rate  of  100  miles  an  hour,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  highest  speed  ever  recorded  there,  kt  some  points 
in  Virginia  a  rainfall  of  from  six  to  eleven  and  a  half 
inches  is  reported. 

The  Census  Bureau  at  Washington,  in  its  recent  volume 
on  occupations,  states  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
divorces  during  the  decade  ending  with  1900.  It  is  com- 
Duted  that  25  per  cent,  more  divorced  men  were  found 
among  those  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  1900  than 
in  1890. 

In  the  recent  strike  of  the  butchers,  &c.,  in  Chicago 
50,000  men  were  involved.  It  is  said  that  by  desertions 
from  the  unions  and  by  men  seeking  other  employment, 
the  strikers'  ranks  dwindled  down  to  perhaps  30,000.  Of 
this  number,  probably  20,000  will  be  re-employed.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  men  lost  $5,100,000  in  wages,  and  the 
pnckers,  through  loss  of'business  and  increased  expenses, 
$7,500,000. 

In  the  Interparliamentary  Union  meeting  at  St.  Louis, 
Francis  B.  Loomis,  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
representing  President  Roosevelt  said,  on  welcoming  the 


delegates :  "  Within  the  last  hundred  years  there  have 
been  more  than  200  cases  in  which  international  difficul- 
ties have  been  adjhstea  by  the  peaceful  method  of  ar- 
bitration in  one  form  or  another,  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  been  a  party  to  about  70  of  these 
arrangements." 

The  Russian  war  vessel  Lena  lately  put  into  the  port 
of  San  Francisco  for  repairs.  The  Japanese  Consul  in 
that  city  made  a  demand  upon  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment that  the  vessel  be  compelled  to  leave  the  port 
within  24  hours.  President  Roosevelt  has  decided  that 
the  Lena  must  be  completely  disarmed,  and  remain  in  that 
port  till  the  end  of  the  war.     This  is  now  being  done. 

In  a  late  meeting  of  the  Bankers'  Association  in  New 
York,  a  colored  man,  John  Mitchell,  Jr.,  President  of  the 
Mechanics'  Savings  Bank,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  made  an 
address  of  half-an-hour,  which  was  kindly  received,  and 
was  responded  to  in  a  friendly  speech  by  a  Southern  finan- 
cier, Robert  J.  Lowry  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  colored  man 
said  there  are  ten  negro  banks  in  the  South  and  none 
elsewhere,  and  that  the  colored  race  now  owned  $499,- 
000,000  worth  of  property  in  the  South,  and  more  than 
$700,000,000  worth  in  the  United  States. 

Statistics  show  that  during  the  year  1903  the  yield  of 
petroleum  in  this  country  was  over  100,000,000  barrels. 
About  30  per  cent,  was  shipped  to  foreign  countries. 
The  States  producing  the  largest  amounts  were  Califor- 
nia, Ohio,  Texas,  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  In- 
diana. 

The  skeleton  of  a  mammoth  was  lately  unearthed  near 
Muskegon,  Mich.  A  gigantic  tooth  measured  seven  inches 
long  and  five  inches  in  thickness.  The  skull  measured 
three  feet  eight  inches  lengthwise  and  two  feet  four  inches 
across  the  forehead.  Projecting  from  one  side  was  a 
tusk  nine  feet  long. 

Statistics  prepared  by  the  Dun  Commercial  Agency  of 
the  number  of  failures  in  business  during  38  years  from 
1866  to  1903  in  this  country  indicate  that  on  an  average 
about  one  out  of  every  hundred  business  men  or  firms 
has  failed.  These  figures  are  not  probably  entirely  ac- 
curate, but  it  is  believed  safe  to  assert  that  not  over 
five  per  cent,  of  business  firms  became  insolvent. 

Two  earthquake  shocks  were  felt  at -Augusta,  Ga.,  on 
the  14th  instant. 

Foreign.— The  Japanese  have  issued  a  proclamation 
demanding  the  surrender  of  Port  Arthur,  and  continued 
to  bombard  the  forts  and  the  town. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Russians  still  have  possession 
of  Mukden,  which  the  Japanese  are  preparing  to  attack. 

Statements  have  been  published  of  a  revolting  character 
respecting  the  treatment  of  the  unburied  dead  near  the 
scene  of  the  late  battles  and  the  merciless  disposition 
now  manifested  by  the  belligerents. 

Russia  has  conceded  the  British  and  American  demand 
that  foodstuflis  and  fuel,  not  directly  consigned  to  a  bel- 
ligerent, are  not  to  be  seized  as  contraband. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Italian  Commission  of  Emigra- 
tion says  that  emigration  is  a  necessity  for  Italy,  and  if 
it  were  not  for  the  possibility  of  finding  occupation  for 
Italians  elsewhere  grave  disorders  against  the  public  peace 
would  occur.  The  existing  capital  and  territory  in  Italy 
are  insufficient  to  give  employment  to  the  mass  of  the 
people.  The  supply  of  labor  largely  exceeds  the  demand, 
and  the  only  present  corrective  of  the  situation  is  exten- 
sive emigration.  In  1901  there  were  3,439,014  Italians 
living  abroad.  Of  this  number  1,100,000  were  in  Brazil 
and  729,000  in  the  United  States.  Argentina  had  618, 
000.  Nearly  1,900,000  were  in  South  America.  Six  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  thousand  were  scattered  over  Europe. 

A  recent  writer  on  the  cost  of  living  in  Germany  gives 
statistics  showing  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  "  well- 
to-do"  families  live  upon  comparatively  small  incomes. 
In  the  upper  middle  class  there  are  2,750,000  families 
which  have  incomes  ranging  from  $675  to  $2250  a  year. 
That  vast  body,  which  is  called  the  lower  middle  class, 
have  incomes  ranging  from  $450  to  $675  a  year,  and  there 
are  5,000,000  families  whose  incomes  do  not  rise  above 
$225  a  year. 

An  analysis  of  a  very  prosperous  person's  expenditures 
of  an  annual  income  of  $2500,  shows  that  $300  of  it  is 
paid  for  taxes,  an  exaction  largely  caused  by  the  main- 
tenance of  militarism. 

The  treatment  of  American  negroes  in  the  Transvaal, 
since  it  came  under  the  control  of  the  British  Government, 
has  been  formally  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  State 
Department  at  Washington  through  a  petition  transmitted 
from  Pretoria  by  the  American  Consul  there,  which  peti- 
tion is  signed  by  about  a  dozen  of  resident  American  ne- 
groes. They  appeal  to  the  Consul  because  their  liberties 
and  treaty  rights  are  denied  them,  because  their  liberties 
once  enjoyed  under  the  late  government  are  abrogated 
and  they  are  left  without  protection.  They  allege  that 
they  are  debarred  from  riding  in  second-class  railroad 
coaches  because  of  their  color;  that  they  are  not  allowed 


to  do  business  because  they  are  Americans,  and  last 
they  are  told  "  that  the  American  natives  must  expe 
the  same  treatment  as  the  Africans." 


RECEIPTS. 

LTD  less  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  beeu  re 
ceived  from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  "S. 

Joseph  E.  Barton,  N.  J.;  Clark  M.  Terrell,  N.  C,  to]| 
13,  Vol.  79;  Joseph  Patterson,  Calif.;  Anna  P.  Sharpk 
M.  D.,  Phila.;  Charles  C.  Haines,  N.  J.;  Mark  H.  Bu4 
N.  J.;  Alva  J.  Smith,  Agt.,  Kans.,  for  Andrew  Hinsh^ 
Gulielma  Smith  for  James  Smith,  Pa.;  Henry  B.  Leeil 
Agt.,  N.  J.,  $10  for  Joseph  H.  Ashead,  Ezra  C.  Engi 
Benjamin  S.  DeCou,  Isaac  Lippincott  and  Mary  An 
Matlack;  Sarah  T.  Williams,  0. 


NOTICES. 

Wanted. — A  mother's  helper  to  have  care  of  two  smj 

children.     Also   a   middle   aged  woman  Friend  to  ha 

charge  of  house  and  care  of  an  invalid  in  same  family,] 

Address  E.  G.  A., 

Office  of  The  Friend,] 

A  middle  aged  woman  wishes  a  position  after  Ten' 
Month  1st  as  mother's  helper,  housekeeper  or  the  care' 
an  invalid  in  a  Friend's  family  in  or  near  Philadelphia,! 
""         "   T.,  i 

Office  of  The  Frisnd.I 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — For  convenieii 
of  persons  coming  to  Westtown  School,  the  stage  a! 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  A.  M.,  a| 
2.50  and  4.32  p.  M.  Other  trains  are  met  when  requesti 
Stage  fare,  fifteen  cents;  after  7.30  P.  M.,  twenty-fi] 
cents  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegraph,  wil 
West  Chester,  Phone  114a. 

Edward  G.  Smedley,  Sup'tl 


Married,  in  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Woodbury,  Nl 
Jersey,  Fifth-day,  Ninth  Month  1st,  1904,  Samuel  R(j 
erts  Matlack,  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  to  Marian  Wi 
STEE  Stokes,  of  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


Died,  on  the  third  of  the  Fourth  Month,  1904,  Bai| 
sheba  Ramsey,  wife  of  John  Ramsey,  in  the  eightiti 
year  of  her  age;  a  member  and  elder  of  North  Brail 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Iowa.  This  dear  Friend  II 
came  concerned  in  early  life  for  her  own  soul's  salvati 
and  the  welfare  of  others,  and  was  earnest  in  her  (| 
deavors  to  uphold  the  doctrine  and  practices  of  eai 
Friends;  believing  they  were  the  same  as  taught  byCht 
and  the  apostles,  often  exhorting  those  with  whom  i 
mingled  to  faithfulness  therein.  Her  last  illness  was  I 
long,  but  attended  with  much  suffering,  yet  no  murn 
escaped  her  lips,  saying  she  had  no  fear  of  death,  but  > 
resigned  to  await  the  Master's  time;  thus  evincing  tl 
the  grace  which  she  had  chosen  in  her  younger  years  » 
amply  sufficient  to  support  in  this  trying  hour,  giving  1 
friends  a  well-grounded  hope  that  through  the  mercy) 
God  in  Christ  Jesus  she  is  now  enjoying  eternal  felici| 

,  on  the   seventeenth  of  Sixth  Month,  S.  Abbi 

Warrington,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  agej 
member  of  the  Western  District  Monthly  Meeting  l 
Friends  of  Philadelphia.  ' 

,  at  the  residence  of  her  brother,  Jesse  W.  Pei' 

near  Woodland,  N.  C,  Seventh  Month  23rd,  1904,  Jnj 
A.  Peele,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age;  a  memi 
of  Rich  Square  Monthly  and  Cedar  Grove  Preparatf 
Meetings.  She  was  exemplary  in  health  and  patientj 
sickness;  consistent  in  life  and  calm  at  death,  passii; 
after  a  lingering  illness  of  twenty  months,  withoQij 
struggle,  we  doubt  not,  into  the  beautiful  beyond.  j| 
deed,  so  imperceptible  was  the  transition  that  those  ?- 
watched  her  could  see  almost  no  difference,  except  t!( 
she  was  not  for  God  took  her.  | 

,  at  Pennsdale,  the  twenty-ninth  of  Eighth  Moi! 

1904,  Mary  M.  Parker,  daughter  of  Ira  J.  and 
F.  Parker,  aged  twenty-six  years;  a  member  of  Mn: 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  "  She  being  dead  yet  speakfll 
to  a  devoted  circle  of  bereaved  friends  who  were  dee 
impressed  by  her  great  patience  and  perfect  resignati 
during  a  very  painful  sickness.  Stricken  in  the  blooni 
life,  she  yielded  all  her  preferences  and  her  prospej 
into  his  hand,  whose  strength  supported  her.  The  ' 
mosphere  she  created  by  her  preparation  for  a  heave 
abode  remains  as  a  distinct  blessing  and  call  to  those  i 
survive,  and  who  had  the  privilege  of  witnessing  her 
rified  spirit  triumph  over  the  distress  accompanying 
last  days.  "  Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  groij 
and  die  it  abideth  alone,  but  if  it  die  it  bringeth  fo 
much  fruit." 
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International  Christianity. 

!  Society  of  Friends  obtained  their  prin- 
of  Peace  from  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit 
rist  in  their  hearts.  From  no  other  root 
i  evangel  of  Peace  on  earth  to  pervade 
nity.  If  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
3t  nation,  it  must  be  Christ  in  the  indi- 
I  that  shall  put  it  back  into  its  sheath. 
leat  of  War  is  the  human  heart, — not 
luria,  no  scene  of  carnage.  These  are 
,  but  not  the  satanic  root  of  war.  The 
nd  spring  of  Peace  is  its  Prince,  Christ 
■  in  us.  His  witness  in  the  heart  led 
e  Fox  out  of  that  in  which  wars  and  fight- 
re  committed. 

at  Peace  Conferences,  so  far  as  they  deal 
outcomes  of  the  spirit  of  war  in  man, 
;lub  off  some  dire  fruit  and  clip  some 
les, — a  result  richly  worth  all  the  cost 
jir  assembling  and  labor.  But  in  pro- 
nas  their  conference  is  with  Christ,  they 
Id  on  the  power  of  the  very  Prince  of 
himself.  He,  as  received,  is  the  inter- 
al  antidote  of  international  war.  The 
•escription  for  peace  on  earth  and  good 
mong  men  is  His  spirit.  Inculcate  that, 
le  inculcate  His  Peace.  We  can  say 
ee,  peace,"  and  there  is  no  peace;  but 
,rmot  effectually  speak  Christ,  without 
ing  peace.  The  simple  gospel  must  work 
1  they  are  the  peacemakers  who  are  so 
ildren  of  God  as  to  live  the  gospel  and  so 
1  it.  We  look  for  wars  to  cease  only  in 
vival  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  men. 
0  the  International  Peace  Conference  of 
week  in  Boston  may  be  vouchsafed  a 
touching  of  the  spring  of  such  revival, 
,  the  secret  of  the  victory  of  Peace  over 
will  remain  to  be  the  living  and  over- 
g  force,  and  the  faithful  that  are  with 
ihall  be  coadjutors  and  sharers  in  the 
)h  of  love. 


Tiie  Perpetuation  of  a  Ministry. 

We  are  not  joining  in  the  alarm  which  of 
late  is  sounded,  that  Christianity  is  not  find- 
ing an  adequate  succession  of  candidates  for 
the  ministry.  Christianity  will  not  fail  to  find 
as  many  preachers  as  find  Christianity.  For 
Christianity  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  It  is  the 
very  inner  soul  of  Christianity  that  it  should 
be  a  speaking  force,  a  communicating  power, 
even  Christ  the  Word  of  God,  as  the  dweller 
in  his  bosom  to  declare  Him.  And  it  is  of 
the  very  nature  of  our  distinctive  profession 
that  Christ  the  Word  should  be  the  one  that 
speaks  to  our  condition.  A  seed  shall  serve 
Him,  and  show  forth  his  salvation  from  day 
to  day,  and  his  ministry  shall  not  lapse  into 
extinction. 

Pulpits  may  be  vacant,  but  not  the  Living 
Word.  And  the  secret  of  their  vacancy  is 
their  lack  of  dependence  on  that  same  living, 
inspeaking  Word.  The  pulpit  will  never  be- 
come a  Christian  power  save  as  its  power  is 
Christ.  And  though  it  resound  with  enticing 
words  of  man's  wisdom  merely,  it  is  still  a 
vacant  pulpit.  But  when  it  is  occupied  "in 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power," 
there  is  a  fulness  of  God,  a  feeding  from 
heaven  and  a  communion  of  the  spirit.  Under 
a  free  (or  for  stated  times  uncompulsory)  gos- 
pel ministry  this  condition  would  be  waited 
for,  and  its  Authority  waited  on.  Ministers 
would  not  speak  because  men  desired  sounds, 
but  because  God  wanted  to  be  heard. 

Perhaps  the  merely  professional  ministry  on 
earth  (and  we  are  far  from  including  under 
that  head  all  the  ministry  of  other  societies) 
is  both  finding  out  and  evincing  its  hollow- 
ness;  and  ingenuous  youth  who  respect  nothing 
short  of  reality,  are  having  a  sense  that  the 
profession  is  not  on  the  true  foundation;  and 
so  there  is  a  retreating  from  the  cross, — 
from  the  fundamental  experience  which  they 
believe  the  ministry  ought  to  cost — a  shrink- 
ing from  being  committed  to  the  Rock  of 
revelation,  as  a  necessity  for  the  true  com- 
mission. This  excuse  digs  deeper  than  most 
others. 

We  can  regard  it  as  a  hopeful  sign  when 
the  ministry,  not  as  a  possession  but  as  a 
profession,  is  getting  discouraged  about  itself. 
When  it  so  gets  to  an  end  of  itself  as  to 
reach  a  true  beginning  in  the  living  word  and 
power  of  Christ, — and  other  foundation  for 


his  service  can  no  man  lay, — then  may  it  see 
that  the  power  of  the  educated  ministry  and 
the  power  of  the  unlettered  disciple  is  one 
and  the  same  Authority — "Christ  crucified, 
the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God." 
In  an  article  dealing  with  the  growing  un- 
willingness of  educated  men  to  become  cler- 
gymen, a  professor  says,  "it  really  begins  to 
look  as  if  our  college  bred  men  were  leaving 
it  to  the  untrained  men  who  pass  into  the 
service  of  the  church  from  the  farm  and  the 
workshop." 

Our  Lord  knew  what  He  was  doing  in  select- 
ing for  his  first  ministers  such  day-laboring 
men,  perhaps  lest  their  ministry  should  be 
more  readily  of  the  head  than  of  his  Spirit; 
and  He  knew  what  place  also  there  was  for 
an  intellectually  trained  Paul  as  an  apostle 
to  the  Gentiles.  But  man  would  select  only 
the  intellectually  trained;  and  these  at  length 
are  shrinking  from  so  uninviting  a  profes- 
sion, or  are  planting  themselves  on  science  as 
truth,  through  default  of  the  professing  church 
insisting  on  the  Witness  for  Truth  in  the  heart. 
And  if  men  and  women  are  indeed  coming  up 
as  from  the  ranks  to  preach  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ,  we  can  afford  to  bear  their 
crudeness  in  education,  so  that  the  root  of 
the  matter  is  in  them.  Perhaps  the  growing 
desertion  of  the  profession  on  the  part  of 
popular  scholarship  is  leaving  an  opening  for 
this  to  be  demonstrated.  Perhaps  Christianity 
is  demonstrating  for  itself  that  the  profes- 
sionals are  not  indispensable,  but  that  the 
humble  instruments  of  his  word  "the  Lord 
hath  need  of." 

But  we  do  not  fear  that,  while  pulpits, 
desks,  or  platforms  may  not  be  supplied  with 
incumbents,  as  men  would  arrange  them,  the 
church  of  Christ  will  not  be  supplied  with 
his  ministry  whether  through  ministers,  or 
immediately.  "He  must  reien  till  He  hath 
put  all  enemies  under  his  feet."  And  though 
He  turn  and  overturn,  when  it  has  become 
effete,  this  ecclesiastical  scheme  or  that,  yet, 
saith  He,  "My  word  shall  not  pass  away." 
For  this  is  his  covenant  with  his  church  and 
people:  "My  spirit  that  is  upon  thee,  and 
my  words  which  I  have  put  into  thy  mouth, 
shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor  out 
of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the 
mouth  of  thy  seed's  seed,  saith  the  Lord, 
from  henceforth  and  forever." 
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There  is,  however,  one  alarm  that  we  must 
join  in,  — not  so  much  that  our  own  young  men 
are  not  entering  the  vocal  ministry  (our  young 
women  are  doing  somewhat  better,  in  the 
vocal  submission),  but  that  they  are  holding 
back  from  obedience  to  the  secret  require- 
ments of  pure  truth  felt  in  their  hearts. 
Grant  unto  the  Lord  your  obedience  in  things 
little  or  great,  popular  or  unpopular,  and  you 
are  then  in  the  one  condition  in  which  He 
will  graciously  use  you.  Submit  to  his  use  of 
you,  and  live.  The  ministry  of  the  word  may 
not  be  put  upon  you,  and  yet  it  may.  What 
does  it  matter,  so  that  it  is  the  Lord  you 
love  to  serve?  Render  to  Him  the  obedience, 
and  He  will  take  care  of  the  ministry.  It 
will  not  be  lacking  for  his  church  through 
some,  where  simple  obedience  in  all  things  is 
the  one  concern. 


There  are  two  invasions  which  are  a  gag 
on  a  rising  ministry  in  meetings  under  our 
name.  One  in  sundry  times  and  places  is  the 
invasion  of  a  dead  silence  where  a  living  si- 
lence would  have  been  the  right  condition  of 
the  birth  of  true  ministry;  and  the  other  is, 
the  invasion  of  a  stated  ministrj',  expected, 
as  it  is,  to  occupy  the  right  of  way  whether 
dead  or  alive.  This  is  the  deliberate  gag  now 
growing  prevalent  over  large  regions  wher- 
ever the  Friends'  standpoint  of  worship  has 
been  separated  from.  Many  whose  gifts  were 
once  esteemed  are  made  to  understand  they 
must  forego  their  own  offerings,  as  the  time 
belongs  to  the  pastor.  No  young  person  dares 
to  intrude  on  pre-empted  time.  The  fresh 
and  tender  upspringings  of  the  ministry  are 
stifled  out  by  the  Upas  tree  system.  New 
supplies,  to  be  produced  for  such  meetings, 
must  now  be  stimulated  and  manafactured  oi: 
another  basis  than  implicit  waiting  for  and  on 
the  Lord. 


The  Bible  and  Other  Books. 

In  1804,  "a  numerous  and  respectable  meet- 
ing of  persons  of  various  denominations"  «as 
held  at  the  London  Tavern,  and  a  Society  form- 
ed "to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  the  principal  living  languages." 
At  that  time  the  Bible,  or  portions  of  it,  could 
be  obtained  in  about  forty  living  languages, 
spoken  by  two-tenths  of  the  race.  During 
the  century  since  the  meeting  at  the  London 
Tavern  adjourned,  and  very  largely  from  the 
machinery  then  and  there  started,  the  Scrip- 
tures have  been  translated  into  450  languages 
and  dialects,  understood  by  seven  tenths  of 
the  race.  By  the  London  Society  alone,  180,- 
000,000  copies  have  been  distributed,  at  an 
expense  of  $70,000,000.  If  we  add  to  this 
total  the  70,000,000  copies  already  distri- 
buted by  the  younger  American  Bible  Society, 
and  the  unknown  millions  printed  and  sold  by 
privaie  enterprize,  we  find  ourselves  inside  a 
safe  estimate  if  we  hold  that  certainly  300,- 
000,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  in  whole  or 


separate  books  or   portions,  have   gone   into 
circulation  during  the  last  century. 

Amazement  attends  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
whatever  the  point  of  view  or  the  course  pur- 
sued. But  nothing  about  the  Bible  is  more 
amazing  than  its  continuous,  universal  and 
utterly  unparalleled  popularity.  In  nearly 
every,  if  not  every,  country  on  earth  where 
books  are  sold,  more  Bibles  are  sold  than  any 
other  book.  Last  year  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  alone  distributed  5,943,775 
copies,  the  majority  by  sale,  in  370  languages, 
covering  every  part  of  the  globe.  And  the 
issue  by  the  American  Society  for  the  year 
amounted  to  1,993,558  Bibles  and  portions. 
— The  Century. 

The  Deadening  "Sunday"  Newspaper. 

In  the  year  1808,  Thomas  Shillitoe  having 
received  the  approval  of  his  Monthly  Meeting 
to  a  concern  to  make  a  religious  visit  to 
Friends,  in  Ireland,  and  having  previously 
prepared  the  essay  of  "An  address  to  the 
rulers  of  this  nation,  and  those  in  power," 
records,  in  his  Journal,  that  his  not  as  yet 
having  put  forth  the  said  address,  had  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  proceeding  to  Ireland.  He 
now,  however,  proceeded  to  publish  it,  send- 
ing copies  to  the  king,  the  bishops,  and  each 
of  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
He  speaks,  in  part,  as  follows  upon  the  preva- 
lent degeneracy,  and  the  causes  tending 
thereto: 

"Is  it  not  a  proof  that  degeneracy  and 
irreligion  are  increasing  in  this  land,  that  the 
day  set  apart  for  religious  purposes  should  be 
made  by  so  many  a  day  of  the  greatest  dissi- 
pation, extravagance,  riot  and  drunkenness: 
and  that  what  are  even  called  the  higher 
ranks  are  but  examples  to  the  lower  orders  in 
this  respect?  It  appears  to  me  that  some  of 
the  causes  contributing  thereto,  ai-e  the  need- 
less increase  and  great  abuse  of  houses  of 
public  entertainment,  stage  coaches  unneces- 
sarily travelling,  and  pleasure  horses  and  car- 
riages let  out  to  hire  on  that  day  of  the  week, 
which  must  contribute  to  such  dissipation,  to 
which  has  of  late  been  added  a  new  device, 
newspapers  sold  on  this  day,  usually  called 
Sunday  Papers,  which  must  more  or  less  have 
a  tendency  to  dissipate  the  mind,  and  dis- 
qualify it  for  offering  acceptable  worship  to 
God." 

Nevertheless,  the  issuance  of  the  papers 
thus  rightly  animadverted  upon,  appears  not 
to  have  made,  in  England,  anything  like  the 
rate  of  progress  that  they  have  so  rapidly 
attained  to  in  this  country.  An  endeavor  in 
London,  several  years  ago,  to  issue  a  "Sun- 
day "  edition  of  one  of  the  great  dailies  was 
not  successful.  A  cheering  item  of  informa- 
tion lately  appeared  in  connection  with  an 
agreement  made  by  and  between  the  news- 
paper publishers  of  Marseilles,  that  ancient 
city  of  France  dating  from  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  that  they  would  publish  no 
edition  of  their  papers  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week. 

A  glance  over  any  American  metropolitan 
' '  Sunday  ' '  newspaper  of  to-day,  with  the  con- 
sideration that  millions  of  our  population  are 
regular  readers  of  its  unhealthy  presentation 
of  matters  worldly — sports,  pleasures  and 
games  of  many,  many  kinds,  politics,  theatri- 


cals, fiction,  etc. — must  convince  the  f 
mind  that  the  conclusion  of  Thomas  Shillii 
was  correct,  that  they  must  "have  a  tendei 
to  dissipate  the  mind,  and  disqualify  it  : 
offering  acceptable  worship  to  God."  Indei 
the  further  tendency  is  to  get  away  altogetl 
from  the  places  of  religious  worship.  1 
"stage-coaches"  of  T.  S.'s  day  have  b( 
superseded  by  the  trains,  and  to  the  "pi 
sure  carriages"  have  been  added  the  obt 
sive  automobiles  and  various  other  mote 
which  break  in  upon  the  quiet  of  the  day 
rest.  During  the  past  summer,  Philadelp 
was  placarded  with  flaring  invitations  to  p 
ticipate  in  special,  low-priced  "Sunday  ] 
cursions  to  Coney  Island."  The  itinerary 
such  an  excursion,  of  which  the  "Sunda; 
paper  would  be  an  almost  essential  part,  wo' 
be  likely  to  reveal,  on  the  part  of  very  mai 
a  long  day  of  unprofitable  hours. 

The  writer  would  encourage  any  of  ( 
membei-s  upon  whose  attention  these  pap 
are  thrust,  that  they  steadfastly  witness 
word  and  act  against  them.  While  a  modic 
of  unobjectionable  matter  may  be  found 
those  highly  expanded  sheets,  it  necessita 
the  wading  through  much  that  is  contrary 
Christ,  to  reach  it.  Dr.  .John  Robertson, 
Glasgow,  said  not  long  ago:  "I  have  g( 
irom  New  York  to  San  Francisco  in  your  gr 
and  goodly  country,  but  the  saddest  th 
in  all  the  sociological  phenomena  of  y 
land  is  your  Sunday  newspaper."  And  adi 
with  true  Scottish  vehemence— "Oh, 
swine  stuff!  Oh,  the  miserable  garbage 
an  immortal  soul!"  J.  W.  Li 


Six  Important  Points. — Six  things  a 
ought  to  know: 

First — That  a  quiet  voice,  courtesy  ; 
kind  acts  are  as  essential  to  the  part  in 
world  of  a  gentleman  as  of  a  gentlewoman 

Second — That    roughness,    blustering 
even  foolhardiness,  are  not  manliness, 
most  firm  and  courageous  men  have  usu; 
been  the  most  gentle. 

Third — That  muscular  strength  is  not  1 

Fourth ^That  a  brain  crammed  only  v 
facts  is  not  necessarily  a  wise  one. 

Fifth — That   the  labor  impossible   to 
boy  of  fourteen  will  be  easy  to  the  man 
twenty. 

Sixth— That  the  best  capital  for  a  boy  i 
money,  but  the  love   of  work,  simple  taj 
and  a  heart  loyal  to  his  friends  and  his  G 
—  Texas  Christian  Advocate. 


There  is  much  evil  in  the  land  and  there 
many  wrongs  to  be  righted,  and  it  will  not 
to  stand  by  the  graves  of  our  fathers 
lament  the  glory  that  has  departed,  as  did 
Jev.-s  who  builded  the  tombs  of  the  Propb 
and  garnished  the  sepulchres  of  the  righte( 
and  begin  to  say  within  themselves,  "Weh 
Abraham  to  our  father."  But  let  us  end( 
or  to  hold  fast  that  which  we  already  he 
and  grapple  with  the  enemy  that  is  at  our 
doors,  that  we  may  by  the  help  of  the 
mighty  be  enabled  to  build  up  the  walls 
our  Zion  over  against  our  own  gates. - 
ern  Y.  M.  Women's  Epistle.  i 

The  pride  of  many  a  modern  city  shall/f 
bi-ought  down  as  low  as  Capernaum's  (M  |t 
xi:  23,. 
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For  "  The  Fbiend." 

)  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 


'he  address  is  as  follows: 

the  Chiefs  and  other  Indians  residing  on 
;he  Allegheny  Reservation. 
Brothers:  We  have  been  lately  informed 
t  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Seneca  Nation 
indians  residing  in  the  State  of  New  York 
'e  been  to  the  westward  at  a  Council  held 
Sandusky,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  pro- 
e  lands  for  the  Indians  living  on  reserved 
ds  in  New  York  State  to  settle  upon,  but 

not  obtain  them. 

Brothers:  We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  you 
nk  of  leaving  the  fine  country  you  inhabit, 
[  part  with  the  good  lands  you  and  your 
hers  have  lived  on  so  comfortably,  and  es- 
ially  after  having  built  for  yourselves  so 
ny  comfortable  houses  and  barns  —  and 
ired  so  much  land  and  enclosed  it  with 
h  good  fences;  for,  Brothers,  you  know  it 
;  required  many  years'  hard  labor  to  do 
3,  and  you  also  know  it  is  very  trying  to 
;in  in  the  woods,  to  cut  down  trees,  to  split 
Is,  make  fences,  and  to  build  houses  and 
Bs.  It  would  take  you  many  years  to  have 
rigs  as  comfortable  about  you  as  you  now 
■e  them,  and  some  of  you  are  now  old. 
Brothers:  If  you  should  remove  further  back 
;he  woods  and  make  improvements,  do  you 
ak  the  white  people  v>'ould  not  wish  you  to 
love  from  them  and  go  further  west,  until 
1  are  driven  you  know  not  where? 
Brothers:  The  land  on  which  you  live  is 
ir  own,  and  you  know  it  to  be  good  and 
38  of  it  well  improved — then  why  do  you 
akof  selling  it?  The  land  is  fast;  it  cannot 
taken  from  you  without  your  consent.  It 
true  the  land  is  worth  a  great  deal  of 
ney;  but  if  you  sell  and  get  the  money, 
I  may  soon  lose  it  and  it  will  do  you  little 
10  good. 
Brothers:  If  you  go  so  far  from  us,  how  can 

expect  us  to  get  our  friends  to  go  and  live 
ide  you  to  instruct  you,  or  that  we  should 
it  you  to  counsel  and  advise  you  in  what  is 
.d? 

Brothers:  Listen  to  our  talk,  for  wew-ant  to 
you  good.  We  often  meet  in  Philadelphia 
I  think  of  what  will  be  for  your  benefit 
I  advantage,  and  we  think  the  trial  you 
re  made  must  have  satisfied  and  convinced 
1  of  the  advantage  there  is  in  having  farms 
^'ourselves,  separate  from  each  other,  and 
V  much  more  comfortably  many  of  you  live 

them  than  you  formerly  lived  when  you 
re  crowded  in  villages  and  had  your  fields 
;oraraon. 

If  you  would  agree  to  divide  your  lands 
ong  yourselves,  according  to  your  num- 
•s,  but  under  a  condition  that  no  part  of 
at  is  so  divided  shall  ever  pass  to  white 
)ple;  and,  after  agreeing  among  yourselves 

the  division  of  the  land,  and  what  part 
mid  go  to  each,  have  a  surveyor  to  run  the 
es  and  mark  the  same  so  as  to  distinguish 
)  lots,  farms  and  houses  made  over  to  each 
you,  and  have  a  map  made  on  parchment, 
)wing  all  the  dift'erent  parts  with  each  part 
mbered — and  then  having  a  writing  on  parch- 
!nt  of  the  dift'erent  parts  according  to  their 
mbers,  and  whom  each  number  belongs  to, 
d  have  this  writing  so  made  that  every  part 


I  which  is  given  to  any  one   of  you,  should,  i 
upon  the  death  of  the  man  who  owned  it,  go  I 
to  his  children,  if  he  has  any,  and  if  he  has  j 
no  children,  then  to  his  nearest  relations;  but  i 
in  no  event  should  it  ever  be  sold,  given,  or 
leased   to   white  people;  —  this,  we  believe, 
would  be  an  encouragement  to  the  children  to 
help  their  parents  to  improve  the  land,  and 
build   houses,  because   they  would  expect  to 
have  the  good  of  them  after  their  fathers  and 
mothers  died — and  the  estate  in  this  way  be- 
longing to  the  family,  the  wife  and  children 
would  have  something   to   live    on  after  the 
father's  death. 

Brothers:  Y'ou  know  we  do  not  want  any  of 
your  lands  or  anything  you  have,  but  advise 
you  for  your  good;  therefoi'e  attend  to  our 
talk;  let  it  sink  deep  into  your  hearts;  do  not 
let  it  in  at  one  ear  and  immediately  pass  out 
at  the  other,  but  treasure  it  up  in  your  breasts 
—  and  when  you  have  made  up  your  minds  on 
the  interesting  subject  we  have  advised  you, 
let  us  know,  because  if  w^e,  or  our  friends 
living  near  you,  can  assist  you,  you  will  find 
us  and  them  disposed  to  do  what  is  reasonable 
for  your  help. 

Brothers:  May  the  Great  Spirit  direct  you 
in  your  Councils  on  the  important  subjects 
we  have  communicated,  and  that  your  minds 
may  be  satisfied  with  what  you  do,  and  his 
Spirit  continue  to  bless  you  and  do  you  good. 

Dated  in  Philadelphia  the  30th  of  the  First 
Month,  1817,  and  signed  by  twenty-two  Friends. 

In  a  letter  which  some  of  the  Chiefs  wrote 
to  the  Committee  about  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1S16,  wdien  Robert  Clendenon,  his  wife 
Elizebeth  and  daughter  Hannah  were  about 
leaving  Tunesassa  to  return  home,  they  thus 
allude  to  the  eft'ect  which  the  labors  of  Friends 
during  twenty  years  had  then  had. 

"  We  have  heard  with  sorrow  that  our  friends 
here  are  about  to  leave  us,  and  that  they  have 
yet  heard  of  none  ofl^^ering  to  supply  their  place, 
so  that  we  are  afraid  you  are  all  tired  of  be- 
stowing your  labor  to  so  little  purpose.  It  is 
indeed  a  long  time,  almost  twice  ten  years,  since 
you  first  held  out  your  hand  to  assist  us,  and 
though  we  have  not  improved  so  fast  as  you 
might  have  expected  ;  yet  your  labor  has  not 
all  been  lost.  When  your  friends  first  sat 
down  among  us,  we  had  not  one  comfortable 
shelter  to  accommodate  them  with;  now,  we 
have  many  warm  and  pleasant,  and  some  spa- 
cious and  even  elegant  dwellings;  many  of  our 
women  can  spin  and  have  wheels  in  their 
houses,  and  a  number  of  us  have  good  shelter 
and  provender  for  cattle,  besides  corn,  pota- 
toes, and  many  other  useful  vegetables  in 
abundance." 

In  the  Sixth  Month,  1816,  Joseph  Elkinton, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Southern 
District,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  Committee,  left  his 
home  to  reside  at  Tunesassa,  where  he  re- 
mained for  sixteen  years.  During  a  consid- 
erable part  of  this  time  he  was  engaged  in 
teaching  and  in  superintending  schools  taught 
by  others.  In  the  cour.se  of  his  labors  he  en- 
countered great  opposition  from  some  of  the 
Indians  who  clung  to  their  old  habits  and 
prejudices,  and  claimed  that  the  acquisition 
of  school  learning,  etc.,  by  their  children  was 
'  displeasing  to  the  Great  Spirit.  From  some 
'  of  this  party  Joseph  Elkinton  felt  at  times 


that  his  life  was  in  danger.  An  interesting 
account  of  his  stay  among  them,  and  some  of 
his  exercises,  prepared  by  himself,  was  pub- 
lished in  The  Fuiend,  Vol.  XXII,  page  342, 
&c.  His  interest  in  these  Indians,  whose 
language  he  acquired,  did  not  end  with  his 
return  home,  but  he  subsequently  became  a 
member  of  the  Committee  and  continued  to 
take  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings  until 
his  death,  which  took  place  at  his  home  in 
Philadelphia,  Second  Month  9th,  1868,  in  the 
seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  shortly  after 
his  return  from  a  visit  to  the  Allegheny  Res- 
ervation. The  memoranda  which  he  left  show- 
that  his  mind  was  deeply  exercised  for  the 
best  welfare  of  these  Indians,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  during  this  period  his  re- 
ligious character  was  developed  and  strength- 
ened. The  following  extracts  are  from  his 
memoranda: 

"  The  Friend's  situation  was  attended  with 
much  confiict  of  spirit,  that  he  might  be  fa- 
vored with  Divine  direction,  so  as  to  act 
amongst  this  uncultivated  people  for  their 
good,  and  for  the  glory  and  honour  of  his  Heav- 
enly Father,  who  had  done  much  for  him. 
He  had  to  do  with  an  ignorant,  suspicious 
and  divided  people,  whose  passions  were  easily 
excited,  but  whose  indolent  habits  called  for 
much  patience  on  his  part,  in  gradually  lead- 
ing them  to  a  proper  decision,  on  a  subject 
which  involved  their  true  interests.  Much  for- 
bearance was  requisite  in  meeting  all  the  dif- 
ficulties which  they  advanced;  and  while  the 
Indian  character  is  gradually  developed,  the 
cause  of  their  slow  improvement  is  also  seen, 
but  which  it  was  nevertheless  important  to 
effect,  though  by  a  tedious  and  difiicult  pro- 
Tenth  Month  10th,  1817,  Joseph  Elkinton 
notes  : 

"This  morning  as  I  was  on  my  way  to 
school,  I  met  one  of  the  chiefs;  he  informed 
me  that  he  was  going  to  Pittsburg  and  that  in 
about  ten  or  twelve  days  he  would  return;  after 
expressing  his  desire  that  the  Indians  might 
do  well  and  go  on  regularly  and  orderly  in 
his  absence,  told  me  that  the  chiefs  and  peo- 
ple had  yesterday  given  me  a  name  which  they 
had  concluded,  I  should  be  known  by,  which 
was  We-Ne-Se-W,  which  by  interpretation 
signifies  a  '  very  fine  day, '  being  as  he  stated, 
satisfied  and  easy  in  their  minds  respecting 
my  being  amongst  them. 

"Alter  conversing  a  little  while  he  bade 
me  farewell,  desiring  at  the  same  time,  I 
believe,  that  the  Great  Spirit  might  take  care 
of  me  during  our  separation." 

(To  be  i-outlnued.) 

Kor  "  THE   KRIKND." 

•WAR. 

"  Therefore   all  things  whatsoever  ye  would   that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."    (Matt.  7:  12.) 
When  I  think  of  the  war  and  the  slaughter  of  men; 
Of  sabres  all  gory  and  grim, 
I  cannot  but  ask,  with  a  doubt  in  my  mind, 
Are  they  truly  following  Him, 
Who  taught  to  do  good  is  man's  duty  to  man, 
Assuaging  his  pain  and  his  woe? 
That  we  as  brethren  all  should  become 
And  make  earth  an  Eden  below; 
But  the  roaring  of  cannons,  the  shrieking  of  shells. 
And  the  bloody,  bayoneting  fray 
Is  the  spirit  of  demons  and  not  of  the  One 
Who  died  on  Calvary's  tree.  —E.  Robeson. 

.\THE.NS,  Ont. 
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THE  BETTER  LAND. 

I  hear  thee  speak  of  the  better  land, 
Thou  callest  its  children  a  happy  band; 
Mother!  oh,  where  is  that  radiant  shore? 
Shall  we  not  seek  it  and  weep  no  more? 
Is  it  where  the  flower  of  the  orange  blows, 
And    the   fire-flies    glance    through    the    myrtle 
boughs? " 
"  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child!  " 

"Is  it  where  the  feathery  palm  trees  rise, 
And  the  date  grows  ripe  under  sunny  skies? 
Or  'midst  the  green  islands  of  glittering  seas, 
Where  fragrant  forests  perfume  the  breeze, 
And  strange,  bright  birds,  on  their  starry  wings. 
Bear  the  rich  hues  of  all  glorious  things?" 
"Not  there,  not  there,  my  child!" 

"  Is  it  far  away,  in  some  region  old. 
Where  the  rivers  wander  o'er  sands  of  gold? 
Where  the  burning  rays  of  the  ruby  shine, 
And  the  diamond  lights  up  the  secret  mine. 
And  the  pearl  gleams  forth  from  the  coral  strand? 
Is  it  there,  sweet  mother,  that  better  land?" 
"Not  there,  not  there,  my  child!" 

"Eye  hath  not  seen  it,  my  gentle  boy! 
Bar  hath  not  heard  its  deep  songs  of  joy; 
Dreams  can  not  picture  a  world  so  fair — 
Sorrow  and  death  may  not  enter  there; 
Time  doth  not  breathe  on  its  fadeless  bloom. 
For  beyond  the  clouds  and  beyond  the  tomb. 
It  is  there,  it  is  there,  my  child!" 

— Felicia  Hemans. 


Normal 


The  Institute  for  Colored  Youth, 
School. 

The  Normal  School  idea  in  the  United  States 
is  more  than  sixty  years  old.  It  was  in  1839 
that  the  first  of  the  three  schools,  due  to  the 
agitation  of  Horace  Mann  and  his  co-laborers, 
opened  its  doors  to  four  students.  That  the 
number  of  students  should  be  so  small  would 
doubtless  have  discouraged  weaker  men,  but 
Horace  Mann  had  unwavering  faith  in  the  idea 
and  his  faith  is  justified  to-day  by  nearly  two 
hundred  flourishing  Normal  Schools  in  the 
United  States. 

The  foundation  of  the  Institute  for  Colored 
Youth  was  almost  co-incident  with  the  agita- 
tion of  Horace  Mann.  Few,  if  any,  however, 
at  that  day  would  have  believed  that  colored 
teachers  could  be  counted  on  to  educate  the 
colored  race.  The  conclusion  of  Kate  Bros- 
seau  in  her  recent  theses  on  the  Negro  Pro- 
blem to  the  University  of  Paris  would  have 
shocked  that  age  as  it  still  shocks  some  in 
this.  She  says  in  substance  that  the  negro 
teacher  inspires  in  the  black  pupil  a  sense  of 
self-respect  and  personal  dignity  in  comparison 
or  rather  in  contrast  with  the  timidity,  uncer- 
tainty of  self  and  "  physionomine  compassee  " 
of  those  under  white  teachers,  that  is  of 
striking  interest.  The  sixty  years  of  history 
in  the  Institute  for  Colored  Youth  has  con- 
firmed this  judgment.  The  normal  work  of 
the  school  has  been  its  crowning  effort,  and 
when  the  doors  of  the  Institute  open  at  Chey- 
ney  next  week  the  work  will  be  confined  strict- 
ly to  training  teachers. 

Nearly  all  the  Negro  institutions  in  the 
country  have  used  the  word  "Normal  "  as  some 
part  of  their  title.  One  of  the  largest  and 
best  of  them  has  recently  somev/hat  widely 
advertised  its  Normal  Department.  It  appears, 
however,  that  in  this  particular  case  there  are 
four  instructors  assigned  to  this  special  course 
and  that  not  one  of  these  instructors  has  had 


experience  in  teaching,  although  they  are  col- 
lege graduates.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
late  Dr.  Curry  applied  such  strictures  to  the 
teacher  training  of  the  race? 

Normal  School  work  properly  understood 
assumes  that  the  students  who  take  it  have  had 
some  drill  in  the  essential  subjects  included 
in  the  courses  of  our  public  High  Schools. 
Some  canvas  of  the  States  in  which  colored 
children  are  admitted  to  the  High  Schools 
shows  that  a  very  small  number  has  had  this 
preparation.  The  beginnings  of  a  real  Normal 
School  then  will  of  necessity  be  small,  but  it 
is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  four  students  that 
sixty  years  ago  were  the  pioneers  of  that  great 
army  of  white  students  now  in  attendance  at 
our  two  hundred  Normal  Schools. 

That  nearly  forty  years  of  freedom  should 
have  passed  without  any  adequate  arrange- 
ment for  framing  Negro  teachers  is  surely  a 
reproach  to  our  country.  The  first  effort  in 
making  Cuba  fit  for  freedom  was  to  bring  a 
very  large  number  of  her  teachers  at  no  ex- 
pense to  themselves  for  special  training  at 
Harvard  University.  This  first  effort  has  been 
followed  by  others  both  for  Cuba  and  for  the 
Philippines,  but  if  one  were  to  agitate  a  like 
movement  for  Colored  teachers  he  would  likely 
himself  be  relegated  to  a  "Jim  Crow  car!" 

The  new  work  at  Cheyney  is  a  pioneer  work. 
It  has  no  reflections  to  cast  on  those  most  ex- 
cellent institutions  that  are  doing  their  very 
best  to  make  contributions,  incidentally,  to 
the  greatly  needed  army  of  teachers.  All 
these  institutions  are  practically  swamped, 
however,  with  the  business  of  general  educa- 
tion. They  can  not  turn  aside  to  a  single  spe- 
cialty. That  the  Institute  now  proposes  to 
do.  It  would  take  the  fairly  educated  and 
train  them  how  to  impart  knowledge,  how  to 
inspire  hope  in  a  hopeless  race,  how  to  give 
them  race  ideals  of  manhood,  and  womanhood 
and  of  citizenship.  Ten  such  teachers  at  the 
end  of  two  years  make  the  circle  of  influence 
at  least  5U0  souls.  In  a  single  decade  the 
circle  widens  to  a  small  army,  but  best  of  all, 
one  such  institution  on  right  lines  is  like  the 
beginning  in  New  England.  It  is  sure  itself 
to  multiply,  once  its  work  is  publicly  known. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  re-opening  of  the  In- 
stitute on  the  4th  instant  with  the  enrollment 
of  20  students  will  be  a  beginning  of  this  kind, 
and  that  the  endorsement  of  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington in  putting  the  name  of  his  son  on  the 
opening  roll  will  prove  to  be  deserved. 

J.  Henry  Bartlett. 


too  practical  for  popularity  this  term  of  c 
cipleship:  "  If  any  man  will  be  my  disciple 
him  deny  himself,  take  up  his  cross,  and  I 
low  me."  The  old  Roman  sacrifices  for  w 
ship  also  floated  as  much  on  the  principle 
gratification  as  of  worship;  the  inward  org; 
of  the  slain  beast  were  consumed  on  the  alt 
but  the  good  meat  was  set  apart  for  the  fea 
ing  of  men.  Such  of  us  whose  only  use 
public  worship  is  entertainment  do  the  sa 
thing;  we  renounce  worship  at  its  very  alt 
save  the  worship  of  self. 

That  Christian  character  must  grow  v 
lop-sided  which  religiously  observes  the  si 
gratification  which  the  gospel  permits,  but 
clines  to  put  on  the  strength  of  self-denia 
not  by  making  up,  but  by  "taking  up" 
cross.  You  will  not  interpret  me  as  want 
to  restore  a  conventional  Fast  Day  to  bala' 
the  feast  day,  or  as  attaching  any  grace 
days;  but  in  the  spirit  of  true  patriotism! 
our  town  I  would  have  more  place  giveii 
the  principle,  not  of  self-imposed,  but  of 
required  self-denial  or  sacrifice.  The  princ 
of  the  Cross  is  the  preference  of  the  hig 
life  and  love  above  the  lower  self — the  triur 
of  the  spirit  over  flesh,  where  these  confl 
"The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit, 
Spirit  against  the  flesh:  for  these  are  contr 
the  one  to  the  other. ' '  The  Cross  began 
uplift  of  the  Christ  towards  his  Ascension 
am  afraid  the  tendency  of  all  our  religi 
organizations,  not  excepting  the  time-ser\ 
elements  of  my  own,  is  to  push  rather  the 
sentments  that  will  draw  the  natural  man, 
to  the  worship  that  is  in  the  spirit  and  in  tn 
but  to  diversions  from  it.  Some  of  us  1 
been  pretty  thoroughly  taught  to  expect 
a  self-denying  religion  will  not  be  popu 
Shall  we  then  blink  the  truth?  ghall  we 
semble  by  dissembling?  We  have  not 
learned  Christ.  Not  so  are  we  of  Robins 
of  Fox,  of  Wesley,  or  of  Hooker.  No' 
Puritans,  or  Pilgrims  on  the  earth,  or  "Tr 
biers  at  the  Word  of  God." 


The  Cross  of  Convenience. 

(From  an  "Old  Home  Week  "  Address.) 
Plymouth  Colony  has  spread  her  autumnal 
Thanksgiving  Day  over  the  whole  re-united 
country.  The  gathering  of  the  scattered  mem- 
bers of  a  family  under  the  parental  roof  to  i 
bless  each  other  in  memories  of  old  associa- 1 
tions  and  to  be  thankful  to  the  giver  of  all 
sure  mercies  for  the  bounties  of  the  year, 
might  well  serve  as  a  means  of  tender  grace 
to  those  who  rightly  participate.  But  I  used 
to  notice  that  the  same  authority  which  issued 
his  proclamation  for  a  day  of  tlianksgiving  and 
afiixed  it  to  our  township's  post-oflSces,  also 
in  the  spring-time  issued  another  for  "fasting, 
humiliation,  and  prayer."  The  former  was 
observed  with  a  feast;  the  latter  fell  out  of 
use,  because  it  bespoke  self-denial;  it  made 


Escaping  From  Bondage. — From  Socr: 
to  Browning,  true  thinkers  and  poets  have 
been  emancipators.  In  the  end  this  brinj 
of  new  light  into  the  mind  of  the  world 
be  counted  their  chief  service.  "  When  1 
dead,"  said  one  of  the  keenest  of  mo( 
minds,  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  po 
"lay  a  sword  on  my  coffin,  for  I  was  a  sol 
in  the  war  for  the  liberation  of  mankir 
Like  service  has  been  rendered  by  almosl  i 
of  the  great  writers.  They  have  been  be]  i 
their  times ;  they  have  parted  company  i 
some  usage,  some  tradition,  out  of  which 
life  has  ebl)ed;  they  have  broken  away  ill 
some  decaying  creed;  they  have  put  sB 
new  knowledge  in  the  place  of  some  old  ig  i: 
ance.  The  steady  movement  of  great  lit  s 
ture  is  toward  the  light. — From  "My  Si 
Fire."—H.  W.  Mabie. 


THE    SINNERS  IN    ZION  ARE    AFR^|l 

0  wasting  fear  that  flies  when  fear  is  not! 
0  death  that  dies  a  thousand  times  before 
The  gate  is  reached  by  patient  lowly  saint, 
Whose  dread  departed  when  the  life  flowed  in  j 
What  dark  surprises  cross  the  path  of  sin, 
And  robes  of  semblance  flutter  in  the  fray; 
What  broken  hopes  and  stranded  wrecks  are  fn 
Where  anchor  songs  of  saints  are  never  heard 
H.  T.  MUlA 
Beamsville,  Ont.  I 

I 
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RAISE   FOR  CREATION   AND  PROVI- 
DENCE. 

[As  repeated  by  Eunice  Gidley  when  one  hundred 
ars  old,  and  promised  on  page  G9  to  be  copied 
re  in  full.] 

I  sing  the  Almighty  power  of  God, 
That  made  the  mountains  rise. 

That  spread  the  flowing  seas  abroad, 
And  built  the  lofty  skies. 

I  sing  the  wisdom  that  ordained 

The  sun  to  rule  by  day; 
The  moon  that  shines  at  his  command, 

And  all  the  stars  obey. 

I  sing  the  goodness  of  the  Lord, 
That  filled  the  earth  with  food; 

He  formed  the  creatures  with  his  word, 
And  then  pronounced  them  good. 

Lord,  how  thy  wonders  are  displayed 

Where'er  I  turn  mine  eye! 
If  I  survey  the  ground  I  tread. 

Or  gaze  upon  the  sky. 

There's  not  a  plant  or  flower  below. 
But  makes  thy  glories  known; 

And  clouds  arise  and  tempests  blow. 
By  order  from  thy  throne. 

Creatures  (as  numerous  as  they  be) 

Are  subject  to  thy  care; 
There's  not  a  place  where  we  can  flee. 

But  God  is  present  there. 

In  heaven  He  shines  with  beams  of  love, 

The  same  in  worlds  beneath! 
'Tis  on  his  earth  I  stand  or  move. 

And  'tis  his  air  I  breathe. 

His  hand  is  ray  perpetual  guard. 

He  keeps  me  with  his  eye: 
Why  should  I  then  forget  the  Lord, 

Who  is  forever  nigh? 

— Perry's  Spelling  Book,  1809. 


Id  Time  of  War  Prepare  for  Peace. 
rhe  following  by  Graham  Taylor  appears  in 
1  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  is  forwarded  to 
eFkiend; 

[t  looks  as  though  the  old  adage  "In  time 
peace  prepare  for  war,"  were  being  re- 
•sed.  For  the  international  arbitration 
vement  grows  apace,  not  only  in  spite  of 
;ent  wars,  but  all  the  more  because  of  them. 
thing  could  be  more  significant  of  this 
;t  than  the  presence  in  St.  Louis  this  week 
300  men  who  are  to  visit  Chicago  next 
ek.  They  are  members  of  the  European 
i  English  parliaments  who  have  come  to 
lerica  to  hold  the  twelfth  session  of  the 
erparliamentary  Union  at  the  St.  Louis 
position.  They  are  the  guests  of  the 
ited  States  government  on  their  visit  to 
I  principal  cities  between  New  York  and 
Dver.  Congress  extended  the  hospitality 
the  country  by  appropriating  $.50,000  for 
lir  traveling  expenses  and  entertainment. 
started  in  1888  at  Paris  by  members  of  the 
;nch  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  of  the  Brit- 
Parliament,  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
!  held  eleven  sessions  at  the  great  centers 
the  world,  including  Paris,  London,  Rome, 
rn.  The  Hague,  Brussels,  Budapest  and 
;nna.  A  year  ago  at  the  latter  city  GOO 
egates  represented  every  constitutional  gov- 
iment  in  Europe.  Turkey  and  Russia,  being 
ed  by  autocrats,  were  not  among  them, 
t  the  Czar  had  a  personal  representative  at 
lapest  six  years  ago  and  issued  his  call 


soon  afterward  for  the  international  confer- 
ence which  secured  the  establishment  of  The 
Hague  court  of  arbitration.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, led  by  Representatives  Bartholdt  of 
Missouri,  formed  an  American  branch  of  the 
union  only  last  year.  It  already  has  a  bill 
before  Congress  authorizing  the  President  to 
issue  an  invitation  to  the  governments  of  the 
world  for  a  conference  "  to  devise  plans  look- 
ing to  the  negotiation  of  arbitration  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  the  different 
nations,  and  also  to  discuss  the  advisability  of 
and,  if  possible,  agree  upon  a  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  armaments."  The  purpose  of  the 
union  is  wholly  in  line  with  practical  parlia- 
mentary action.  It  furthers  the  official  con- 
sideration of  such  points  of  practical  interna- 
tional politics  as  the  exemption  of  private 
property  at  sea  in  war  times,  but  attempts 
nothing  so  impracticable  as  would  retard  effec- 
tive legislation. 

INTERNATIONAL   PEACE   CONGRESS. 

Boston  is  the  next  point  of  interest  at  which 
many  of  these  parliamentarians  and  a  large 
company  of  other  distinguished  Europeans  and 
Americans  are  to  gather.  The  Thirteenth  In- 
ternational Peace  Congress  is  to  be  held  there 
in  Tremont  Temple,  Tenth  Month  3  to  7.  The 
most  elaborate  preparations  are  being  made 
by  the  city  government  and  the  public  for  the 
occasion.  A  t  its  opening  session  the  Congress 
will  be  welcomed  by  the  mayor  of  the  city, 
the  Governor  of  the  State  and  representatives 
of  the  National  government,  headed  by  Secre- 
tary Hay  of  the  Department  of  State.  Public 
meetings  at  Faneuil  Hall  and  the  Old  South 
Meeting  House,  supplementing  the  delibera- 
tive sessions,  will  present  such  subjects  as 
"The  Function  and  Influence  of  The  Hague 
Tribunal,"  "Mutual  Relation  of  Races"  and 
"Reduction  of  National  Armaments." 

•Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  will  preside  over  a  meet- 
ing devoted  to  Industrial  arbitration,  at  which 
Peter  Curran,  delegate  from  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  British  Trades  Unions,  will  be  one 
of  the  speakers.  Among  the  many  distin- 
guished men  and  women  who  will  participate 
in  the  congress  are  Sir  John  Macdonnell,  the 
English  authority  on  international  law;  Cob- 
den-Sickert,  daughter  of  Richard  Cobden ;  Jules 
Seigfried  and  Gustave  Hubbard,  deputies  of 
France;  Senators  La  Fontaine  and  Da  L'Hale 
of  Belgium,  Dr.  Adolph  Richter  and  Richard 
Feldhaus  of  Germany,  Baroness  von  Suttner 
of  Austria,  Moneta  of  Italy,  John  Lund  of  the 
Norwegian  Parliament;  Charles  Wagner  of 
Paris,  author  of  "The  Simple  Life,"  repre- 
senting the  Protestants  of  France;  Bishop 
Percival  of  Hereford,  and  Bishop  Boyd  Carpen- 
ter of  Ripon,  of  the  Church  of  England;  Car- 
dinal Gibbons  and  Bishop  Spalding  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church;  Percy  Alden  and  G. 
H.  Ferris,  eminent  in  the  social  work  of  Lon- 
don. The  Americans  to  whose  world-wide  re- 
lationships and  strenuous  effort  is  due  this 
second  International  Peace  Congress  to  be  held 
in  America  are  Robert  Treat  Paine,  president; 
Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  secretary,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society,  and  Edwin  D.  Mead,  chair- 
man of  its  executive  committee.  It  is  hoped 
that  some  of  the  distinguished  speakers  of  the 
congress  may  be  secured  to  address  a  public 
meeting  in  Chicago  soon  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  Boston  meeting. 


COMMERCE   MAY   YET   PREVENT   WAR. 

Significant  movements  for  closer  interna- 
tional relationships  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
those  who  have  associated  themselves  avowedly 
to  promote  the  cause  of  peace.  The  tendency 
of  politics  to  become  commercialized  is  justly 
regarded  as  a  menace  to  the  economic  freedom 
of  individuals.  But  beneath  the  evils  which 
may  be  suffered  from  this  source  there  may 
be  a  larger  good  evolving.  For  even  the  com- 
mercial interests  which  have  been  creating 
internal  strife  and  provoking  foreign  wars 
among  the  people  may  soon  become  so  inter- 
national in  their  proportions  and  interests  as 
to  be  the  chief  impediment  to  war  and  protec- 
tion of  the  world's  peace. 

Organized  workingmen  were  among  the  very 
first  to  emphasize  the  international  character 
of  the  bonds  that  bound  them  together.  In- 
deed, their  early  organization  of  this  type  was 
so  far  ahead  of  the  times  as  well  as  so  radical 
in  ignoring  national  boundaries  that  "The  In- 
ternationals" used  to  frighten  the  world. 
What  would  become  of  patriotism,  was  asked 
in  every  land,  if  men  were  allowed  to  organize 
across  every  frontier?  Nevertheless,  without 
losing  their  patriotism,  national  labor  unions 
are  naturally  growing  international.  The  ex- 
change of  fraternal  delegates  between  the  Brit- 
ish Trades  Union  Congress  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  such  inteniational 
conventions  as  the  miners  have  just  held  in 
Paris  with  representatives  from  Europe.  Great 
Britain  and  America  bid  fair  to  mass  the  most 
powerful  constituencies  in  the  world  to  conr- 
mand  peace  by  arbitration  instead  of  war. 

The  socialists,  radical  [or  objectionable]  as 
they  are,  help  to  join  hands  and  hearts  across 
seas.  At  their  international  congress  in  Brus- 
sels delegates  assembled  not  only  from  the 
Continental  countries  but  many  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  some  even 
from  Argentine,  for  the  discussion  of  such 
broadly  common  interests  as  ".Militarism," 
"Protection  and  Free  Trade,"  "Housing  of 
the  People,"  "International  Solidarity  and 
Arbitration." 

But  never  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  at  the 
head  of  the  very  mixed  multitudes  which  are 
lining  up  under  the  banners  of  peace  to  com- 
mand the'  arbitration  of  international  differ- 
ences and-  promote  the  brotherhood  of  the 
race,  marches  the  little  yet  potent  Society  of 
Friends,  whose  benignant  presence  has  kept 
the  heart  of  the  modern  world  warmer  and  its 
hope  of  peace  alive. 


Science  and  Industry. 

To  remove  paint  and  stains  from  a  window 
get  a  little  hot  vinegar  on  a  cloth  and  rub  hard. 
Note,  the  vinegar  must  be  quite  hot. — Pad- 
dington. 

When  cutting  new  bread  heat  the  knife  in 
hot  water,  and  you  will  be  able  to  cut  it  as 
smoothly  as  stale.  —  Wimhonic. 

To  stiffen  the  bristles  of  hairbrushes  first 
wash  the  brush  well  in  hot  water,  mixed  with 
a  dessert  spoonful  of  ammonia  (do  not  let  it 
touch  the  polished  back).  Then  dip  it  up  and 
down  several  times  in  cold  water,  in  which 
has  been  dissolved  a  large  lump  of  salt.  Dry 
it  in  the  open  air. 
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The  report  of  the  British  Commission  on 
Physical  Deterioration,  which  appears  as  a 
Parliamentary  Blue  Book,  is  of  general  inter- 
est because  the  conditions  which  bring  about 
the  alleged  deteriorations  are  present  in  the 
United  States.  Whether  or  not  there  has 
been  widespread  and  acute  deteriorations,  the 
commission  cannot,  of  course,  determine  from 
the  brief  period  spent  in  studying  the  subject 
and  from  meagre  data,  but  for  such  deteriora- 
tion as  is  patent  and  indisputable  the  commis- 
sion finds  the  causes  to  be  first  of  all,  alcohol 
and  tobacco.  One  of  the  authorities  on  the 
subject  consulted,  Dr.  Scott,  mentions  the 
significant  fact  that  of  all  the  undergrown  chil- 
dren examined  only  2  per  cent,  had  not  been 
habitual  smokers.  Besides  stunting  the  user, 
tobacco  is  said  to  cause,  especially  in  youth, 
shortness  of  breath,  loss  of  vitality,  weak  heart 
and  general  inefficiency.  The  opinion  is  a  unan- 
imous one  against  the  habit  of  cigarette  smok- 
ing among  boys.  The  teapot  has  also  become 
a  scourge  to  the  British,  and  accounts  for  much 
of  the  deterioration  of  the  poor.  The  rush  to 
the  cities,  overcrowding,  the  slum  life  are 
contributing  causes,  and  ignorance,  weak  char- 
acter, shiftlessness,  are  responsible  for  the 
surprising  fact  alleged  that  in  the  past  tAventy- 
five  years  there  has  been  no  decrease  of  infant 
mortality. 

Japanese  Chemists. — Probably  no  Eastern 
nation  is  more  strongly  represented  than  are 
the  Japanese  in  the  English  annals  of  science, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  literature  of 
chemistry,  says  the  London  Lanret.  They  pos- 
sess an  undoubtedly  strong  faculty  for  original 
research,  and  they  combine  this  faculty  with 
a  sharpsightedness  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
practical  application  of  the  fruits  of  research 
The  Japanese  chemist,  in  fact,  unites  the  power 
of  originality  of  the  English  chemist  and  the 
practical  intuition  of  the  German.  At  the 
University  of  Tokio  practical  study  is  very 
much  favored,  and  splendid  facilities  for  work 
are  provided  in  the  laboratories  and  workshops. 
There  are  several  distinguished  Japanese  chem- 
ists who  are  fellows  of  the  English  Chemical 
Society,  and  who  were  elected  to  the  fellowship 
on  account  of  the  excellence  of  their  contribu- 
tions to  original  science. 

The  Japanese  chemists  discuss  with  a  free- 
dom which  astonishes  the  Western  chemist  all 
the  modern  abstruse  theories  bearing  upon  the 
atomic  theory,  the  constitution  of  matter,  the 
theory  of  dissociation,  etc.  They  write  power- 
ful dissertations  on  the  views  advanced  by 
such  esteemed  thinkers  asOstwald,  Arrhenius, 
Van't  Hoff,  Kelvin,  Thomson,  Lodge,  Crookes, 
Ramsay  and  others,  and  have  offered  valuable 
criticisms  on  the  methods  of  systematizing 
and  compiling  atomic  weights  adopted  by 
Western  chemists. 

How  Animals  Swim. — Almost  all  animals 
know  how  to  swim  without  having  to  learn. 
As  soon  as  they  fall  into  the  water,  or  are 
driven  into  it,  they  instinctively  make  the 
proper  motions,  and  not  only  manage  to  keep 
afloat,  but  propel  themselves  without  trouble. 

Exceptions  are  the  monkey,  the  camel, 
giraffe,  and  llama,  which  cannot  swim  without 
assistance.  Camels  and  llamas  have  to  be 
helped  across  water,  and  giraffes  and  monkeys 
drown  if  they  enter  it.     Now  and  then  both 


of  the  latter  species  manage  to  cross  water- 
ways when  they  are  driven  to  extremities  just 
as  human  beings  occasionally  can  keep  them-  ^ 
selves  above  water  through  sheer  fright.  i 

A  funny  though  able  swimmer  is  the  rabbit.  ; 
He  submerges  his  body  with  the  exception  of  , 
head  and  tail.    The  latter  sticks^away  up  into  j 
the  air,  and  his  hind  legs  make  "soap-suds  " 
as  he  churns  the  water  madly  to  get  away. 
But  with  all  his  awkwardness  he  is  a  swift 
swimmer,  and  is  beaten  only  by  the  squirrel 
among  the  land  animals. 

The  squirrel  swims  with  his  heavy  tail  sunk 
awav  down  in  the  water  and  his  head  held  high. 
He  cleaves  the  waves  like  a  duck,  and  a  man 
in  a  row-boat  has  all  he  can  do  to  keep  abreast  j 
of  the  swimming  squirrel. 

One  thing  that  none  of  the  land-living  animals 
does  is  to  dive.  No  matter  how  hard  pressed 
a  swimming  deer,  rabbit,  squirrel,  or  other 
purely  terrestrial  animal  may  be,  it  will  remain 
above  water.  But  the  muskrat,  beaver,  ice 
bear,  and  otter  dive  immediately.— -Farmin£r 
World. 

Pacts  Worth  Knowing  about  the  Panama 
Canal.— Estimated  cost  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
$200,000,000. 

Amount  paid  French  company  for  title,  $40.  - 
000,000. 

Amount  paid  Panama  Government  for  per- 
petual lease  of  canal  lands,  $10,000,000. 

Length  of  canal,  forty-six  miles. 

Canal  width  varies  from  250  to  500  feet  at 
the  top,  the  bottom  width  being  150  feet. 

There  will  be  five  twin  locks  of  concrete 
masonry,  each  738  feet  long  and  eighty-two 
feet  wide,  with  a  lifting  capacity  of  thirty  to 
thirty-two  feet. 

Lake  Bohio  (artificial)  covers  thirty-one 
square  miles. 

Alhajuela  Lake  ^artificial)  covers  5,901)  acres, 
about  nine  square  miles,  and  will  furnish  mo- 
tive power  for  operating  the  locks  and  lighting 
the  canal  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

Distance  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by 
old  route,  13,714  miles;  by  the  route  through 
the  canal,  5,299  miles. 

Distance  from  New  York  to  Manila  by  pres- 
ent route  via  San  Francisco  and  Yokohama, 
19,530  miles.  Distance  from  New  York  to 
Manila  by  Panama  Canal  via  San  Francisco  and 
Yokohama,  11,585  miles. 

Distance  saved  in  a  sailing-trip  around  the 
world  by  the  new  route  through  the  Panama 
Canal,  2,768  miles. 

The  Panama  Canal  was  practically  begun  in 
1883  by  the  French  company.  They  had  com- 
pleted about  two-fifths  of  the  length,  when, 
because  of  fraudulent  management,  the  com- 
pany failed,  and  the  work  ceased  in  1889. — 
Woman's  Home  Companion. 

Making  Artificial  Cotton.— Washington, 
Eighth  Month  9.-Thornwell  Haynes,  consul 
at  Kouen,  writes  of  an  artificial  cotton  now 
being  made  at  Milan  from  the  cellulose  of  the 
fir  tree  freed  from  bark  and  knots.  The  fibres, 
!  after  being  pulverized  by  a  special  machine, 
I  are  placed  in  a  horizontal  brass,  lead-lined 
I  cylinder  of  some  3,500  cubic  feet  capacity  and 
I  steamed  for  ten  hours,  after  which  2,000  cubic 
I  feet  of  a  bisulphate  of  soda  wash  is  added  and 
'  the  whole  is  heated  for  thirty-six  hours  under 
'  a  pressure  of  three  atmospheres.     Then  the 


wood  or  fibre,  which  has  become  very  white, 
is  washed  and  ground  by  a  series  of  strong 
metallic  meshes,  after  which  it  is  again  washec 
and  given  an  electro-chemical  bleaching  bj 
means  of  chloride  of  lime.  Passage  betweei 
two  powerful  rollers  then  dries  the  matter, 
producing  a  pure  cellulose,  which  when  re 
heated  in  a  tight  metal  boiler  containing  i 
mixture  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  hydro-chlori( 
and  nitric  acids,  to  which  is  added  a  littlf 
castor  oil,  casein,  and  gelatin  to  give  resistanct 
to  the  fibre,  gives  a  very  consistent  paste 
Threads  are  then  produced  by  pressing  thii 
paste  through  a  kind  of  drawplate.  Thesi 
threads,  after  being  passed  over  a  gumme( 
cloth,  are  immersed  in  a  weak  solution  of  car 
bonate  of  soda  and  passed  between  two  slowl; 
turning  drying  cylinders.  Finally,  to  give  tb 
necessary  solidity,  the  thread  is  treated  to  ai 
ammoniacal  bath  and  rinsed  in  cold  water 
after  which  the  produce  is  pliable  and  work 
well. 

In  Bavaria  experiments  have  recently  bee; 
made  to  produce  cotton  from  pine  wood,  ao 
it  is  claimed  that  the  trials  have  been  ver 
successful. 

Maple  Sugaring.  —  Maple  sugar  making' 
says  Outing,  is  a  more  extensive  industry  tha] 
might  at  first  be  supposed,  the  annual  outpui 
of  the  country  being  51,000,000  pounds,  wit 
3,000,000  gallons  of  honey;  of  this  Vermonlj 
small  though  she  is,  furnishes  more  than  an| 
other  State.  _  j 

Although  the  primitive  and  romantic  fashioi 
of  boiling  sap  in  a  huge  kettle  slung  over  a 
open  fire  has  passed  away  with  other  thinpj 
of  a  like  nature,  yet  the  sugaring  time_  :j 
still  a  season  of  joy  and  activity  to  all  livin 
within  range  of  the  camps.  The  first  step  i 
the  manufacture  of  maple  sugar  by  presen 
day  methods  is  the  preparation  of  horse-sk 
roads,  which  begins  as  soon  as  the  first  heav 
snow  falls  in  early  winter.  j 

As  the  weather  becomes  warmer  in  Thh 
Month  buckets  and  spouts  are  overhauleil 
washed  and  put  in  order,  to  be  in  readineil 
when  wanted.  These  buckets  are  usually  (j 
tin,  holding  about  fifteen  quarts  each,  ai 
often  covered,  although  many  wooden  ope 
ones  are  used  by  small  and  less  painstakir 
manufacturers.  Loaded  upon  sleds,  the  bucke! 
are  drawn  out  over  the  prepared  roads  and  dij 
tributed  among  the  trees  of  the  orchard.  Sora^l 
times  this  is  done  when  the  snow  is  still  i| 
deep  as  to  necessitate  snow-shoes,  but  til 
wise  old  sugar  makers  tell  us  that  sap  w: 
not  run  until  the  snow  thaws  away  fromtl 
base  of  the  trees;  and  I  have  known  ambitid 
sugar  makers,  lured  by  a  few  days  of  sprin; 
like  weather,  to  scatter  their  buckets  ai 
then  not  be  able  to  find  them  for  sever 
weeks,  because  a  big  snowstorm  had  burii 
them  two  feet  or  more. 

But  finally  there  are  some  warm,  sum 
days.  The  nights  continue  sharp  and  frost 
but  the  sun  comes  up  with  a  smiling  fa^ 
and  the  wind  is  south  and  mild.  This_ 
ideal  sap  weather,  and  the  whole  workir 
force  is  at  once  mustered  to  tap  the  tre 
and  hang  the  buckets.  Holes  from  one  a 
one-half  to  three  inches  deep  are  bored  on  t 
south  side  of  the  tree  with  a  half-inch  hj 
and  into  these  are  driven  round  tin  spoui- 
with  hooks  attached,  on  which  the  buckil 
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e  hung.  If  the  sap  starts  briskly  and  the 
,y  is  still,  one  can  stand  in  the  sugar-house 
lOr  and  hear  the  measured  drip,  drip,  until 
e  bottom  of  the  empty  bucket  is  covered 
the  most  up-to-date  places  the  sap  is  gath- 
ed  each  day,  the  big  monitor  draw-tub,  so 
lied  from  its  resemblance  to  the  celebrated 
ft,  being   drawn  along  the  roads  and  filled 

■  relays  of  men  who  collect  the  sap  from 
36  to  tree  by  big  pails  slung  from  a  shoul- 
r  yoke.     When  the  "monitor"  is  filled  it 

drawn  to  camp  and  emptied  into  huge 
Iders  having  cloth  strainers  on  top  to  catcli 
y  foreign  substance  which  may  have  fallen 
to  the  sap.  Where  the  orchard  lies  on  a 
)pe  the  sap  is  frequently  conducted  to  the 
mp  through  pipes,  and  thus  much  of  the 
rd  labor  is  saved  and  all  of  its  picturesque- 
ss  lost. 

Testimoay  from  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of 

Reading  for  Wm.  Penn,  1718. 
Our  friend  William  Penn  departed  this  life 
his  house  at  Ruscomb,  in  the  County  of 
rks,  thirtieth  of  Fifth  Month,  1718,  and  his 
dy  was  conveyed  thence  seventh  of  t-ixth 
)nth  following,  to  Friends'  burying  ground 
Jordan,  in  the  County  of  Bucks,  where  he 
a  honorably  interred,  being  accompanied  by 
my  Friends  and  others  from  diverse  parts, 
i  being  a  member  of  our  Monthly  Meeting 
Reading  at  the  time  of  his  decease  and 
Tie  years  before.  We  can  do  no  less,  in 
^ing  the  foregoing  account,  than  say  sorae- 
ng  respecting  the  character  of  so  worthy  a 
m,  and  not  only  refer  to  other  meetings 
lere  his  residence  was,  in  former  times, 
lO  were  witnesses  of  the  great  self  denial 
underwent  in  the  prime  of  his  youth  and 
3  patience  with  which  he  bore  many  a  heavy 
)3s;  but  we  think  it  our  duty  to  cast  iii 
r  mite,  to  set  forth  in  part  his  deserved 
nmendation.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability, 
an  excellent  sweetness  of  disposition,  quick 
thought  and  ready  utterance,  full  of  the 
alifications  of  true  discipleship,  even  love 
thout  dissimulation,  as  extensive  in  charity, 
comprehensive  in  knowledge,  and  to  whom 
lice  and  ingratitude  were  utter  strangers; 
ready  to  forgive  enemies  that  were  not  ex- 
pted.  Had  not  the  management  of  his  tem- 
ral  affairs  been  attended  with  some  dilfi- 
,ties,  envy  itself  would  be  to  seek  for  mat- 

■  of  accusation,  and  yet  in  charity  even  that 
rt  of  his  conduct,  may  be  ascribed  to  a 
3uliar  sublimity  of  mind,  notwithstanding 
ich  he  may  without  straining  his  character 
ranked  among  the  learned,  good  and  great, 
ose  abilities  are  sufficiently  manifested 
•oughout  his  elaborate  writings,  which  are 

many  lasting  memorials  and  monuments  of 
admirable  qualifications,  and  are  the  es- 
'tn  of  learned  and  judicious  men  among  all 
•suasions.  And  though  in  old  age  by  reason 
severe  shocks  of  a  violent  distemper,  his 
ellects  were  much  impaired,  yet  his  sweet- 
's and  loving  disposition,  surmounted  its 
nost  effects  and  remained  when  reason  al- 
'St  failed.  He  was  learned  without  vanity. 
i;_  without  forwardness,  facetious  in  conver- 
ion,  yet  weighty  and  serious,  of  extraor- 
ary  greatness  of  mind,  yet  void  of  the 
in  of  ambition,  as  free  from  rigid  vanity, 
, he  was  clear  of  unseemly  brevity;  a  man, 
cholar,  a  Friend,  a  minister,  surpassing  in 


exhortation,  endowments  whose  memorial  will 
be  valued  by  the  wise  and  blessed  with  the 
just. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  and  by  the  appointment 
of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  held  at  Reading 
Sixth  Month  31,  1719.  Wm.  Lambold. 

(Copied   from   an  old   manuscript   boolj, 
Norfolk,  Va.,  Fifth  Mo.  9.  1904.-A.  F.) 

Fooling  a  Child. 

Charlie  stood  beside  the  table  watching  the 
motions  of  his  aunt's  pen.  The  older  children 
had  gone  back  to  school,  but  he  was  only  in 
the  kindergarten,  and  came  home  at  twelve 
o'clock.  It  was  the  first  of  a  month  when  he 
had  boasted  many  times  that  no  one  had  made 
a  "fool"  of  him.  To  tell  the  truth,  no  one 
had  tried. 

"I  know  what  you're  writing  about,"  he 
remarked,  as  he  saw  his  aunt  making  a  num- 
ber of  queer  little  dots  across  the  middle  of 
a  page. 

She  laughed,  but  did  not  tell  him  that  the 
dots  marked  a  break  in  the  poem  she  was 
copying. 

"Well,  guess,  "  she  said,  smiling  into  his 
wise  face. 

"About  heaven,"  he  answered  promptly. 
"Those,"  pointing  to  the  marks,  "are  the 
stars." 

She  laughed  again,  but  he  was  so  smart  that 
a  sudden  notion  of  "fooling"  him  came  to  her 
mind. 

"Charlie,  could  you  mail  a  letter  for  rne?" 
she  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,  Aunt  Ellen,  sure,"  was  the 
eager  reply.      "  I  could  climb  easily." 

She  knew  that  the  mail-box,  only  a  few 
yards  from  the  house,  was  beyond  his  reach, 
and  climbing  out  of  the  question.  Still,  bent 
on  fun,  she  drew  a  stamped  envelope  towards 
her,  addressed  and  fastened  it.  Charlie  caught 
it  up.  His  aunt  allowed  him  to  go  a  little 
way  along  the  sidewalk  before  calling  him  to 
return.     At  her  summons  he  stopped. 

"Come  back!  Come  back!"  she  cried. 
"That's  an  old  letter,  and  no  good.  April 
fool!" 

He  stood  still  for  some  moments:  then,  .ns 
grave  as  a  judge,  and  without  one  v/ord,  he 
walked  into  the  house  and  laid  the  letter  on 
the  table.  His  aunt  put  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  but  he  shrank  a  little  away.  He 
was  hurt  and  offended,  but  that  was  not  the 
worst.  All  at  once  she  saw  her  power  over 
him  was  gone.  If  she  who  was  writing  about 
heaven,  as  he  thought,  could  be  mean  enough 
to  deceive  him,  what  was  sure? 

"It's  the  last  time  I'll  fool  a  child,"  Aunt 
Ellen  confided  to  Charlie's  father  that  even- 
ing. "Life  is  so  beautifully  real  to  our  child- 
ren that  it  is  no  wonder  they  believe  in  fairies. 
Uolls  are  people,  and  their  houses  homes,  a 
toy  soldier  is  a  veteran,  I  have  just  made  a  fool 
of  myself,  only  pretending,  while  the  dear 
boy  believed  me  true.  Charlie,  where  are 
you?  Aunt  Ellen  is  the  real  April  Fool." — 
Emma  E.  Hornbrook,  in  the  New  York  Observer. 

Ci.  Fox  FROM  Dt;i:BY  PmsoN,  16.50. — "The 
Lord  is  King  over  all  the  earth:  therefore,  all 
people,  praise  and  glorify  your  King  in  true 
obedieuce,  in  uprightness,  and  in  the  beauty 
of  holiness.  Oh,  consider  in  true  obedience 
the  Lord  is  known,  and  an  understanding  from 


Him  is  received.  Mark  and  consider  in  silence, 
in  lowliness  of  mind,  and  thou  wilt  hear  the 
Lord  speak  unto  thee  in  thy  mind.  His  voice 
is  sweet  and  pleasant ;  his  sheep  hear  his  voice, 
and  will  not  hearken  to  another.  When  they 
hear  his  voice,  they  rejoice  and  are  obedient; 
they  also  sing  for  joy.  Oh,  their  hearts  are 
filled  with  everlasting  triumph!  they  sing  and 
praise  the  eternal  God  in  Zion.  Their  joy  man 
shall  never  take  from  them.  Glory  to  the 
Lord  God  for  evermore."  A.  P. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  Fourth  Month  9th,  1904. 


Items  Concerning  the  Society. 

Joseph  S.  Elkinton  started  on  the  22d  ult.  for 
Canada,  on  account  of  the  reported  uprising  of 
some  of  the  Doukhobors,  who  are  moved  by  relig- 
ious fervor  to  set  oat  again  in  search  of  a  Messiah. 

What  The  Pastorate  Defection  Has  to  Ex- 
pect.—A  candidate  may  have  all  the  qualifications 
for  a  successful  pastor,  and  may  be  greatly  desired 
by  the  church,  but  if  he  should  not  be  congenial  to 
the  "smart  set,"  they  will  use  such  means  as  they 
only  can  use  to  make  it  appear  that  "  he  is  not  the 
man  for  the  place."  Hence,  in  many  cases,  the 
man  that  is  chosen  is  not  the  actual  choice  of  the 
congregation,  but  only  of  the  hornets,  as  they  may 
be  called,  and  he  will  remain  pastor  only  so  long 
as  he  pleases  them.  This  is  not  Christianity.  It 
is  oligarchy  of  the  worst  kind  It  is  practical  an- 
archy. It  is  anarchy  of  the  power  of  darkness. 
It  is  the  man  of  sin  ruling  in  the  house  of  God. — 
The  Presbytcr-ian. 

The  French  Philosopher  of  -The  Simple  Life" 
Seeks  Out  Philadelphia  Friends.— Says  the  Phil- 
adelphia North  American  of  the  23rd  instant:— 
"High  thought  and  plain  speech  characteristic  of 
the  week-day  Meeting  of  Friends  in  the  old  meet- 
ing-house at  Fourth  and  Arch  streets,  yesterday, 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  Pasteur  Charles 
Wagner,  the  apostle  of  the  Simple  Life. 

"  He  went  to  the  service  with  John  Wanamaker, 
whose  guest  he  is.  In  the  course  of  the  meeting 
he  said: — 

"The  benefit  that  comes  to  me  from  this  service 
is  beyond  telling.  It  fills  my  soul.  Your  simpli- 
city, your  sincerity,  are  the  ideal  attitudes  for 
worship. 

"  What  spiritual  power  comes  in  such  a  period 
as  the  time  you  set  apart  for  silent  contemplation! 
Then,  the  heart  expands,  the  soul  grows,  the  mind 
is  cleared.  Such  meditation  enables  us  to  see  our- 
selves as  we  are;  brings  us  close  to  the  Father. 

"  I  admire  the  Friends  for  what  they  do  and  for 
what  they  are.  Plain  speech  and  simple  living 
make  men  and  women  great.  You  have  left  an 
impress  on  your  city  and  your  country  that  cannot 
bo  removed. ' 

John  Wanamaker  added  a  tribute  to  the  uplift- 
ing work  d(jne  by  Friends  in  Philadelphia. 

"American  co-education  impressed  and  pleased 
Charles  Wagner.  He  observed  it  in  the  Friends' 
Boarding  School,  at  Westtown. 

"  The  system  exemplifies  what  I  have  preached 
in  France,''  he  said.  "There  the  sexes  are  separ- 
ated, and  the  result  is  far  from  satisfactory.  I 
saw  in  Westtown  boys  and  girls  at  luncheon  to- 
gether. Afterward  I  saw  them  in  the  school  rooms 
with  tlowers  about  them,  as  if  to  bring  the  cheer- 
ful fields  within  doors." 

Accompanitd  thence  to  the  House  of  Refuge  by 
a  Friend,  who  is  one  of  the  directors,  he  afterwards 
said  to  a  reporter: 

"  We  went  to  the  House  of  Refuge,  at  Glen  Mills, 
and  sawyour system  of  training  children  who  have 
erred.  It  is  the  just,  the  logical  method  of  cor- 
rection. The  young  spirits  are  not  humiliated  nor 
broken,  but  are  stimulated  to  better  thought  and 
action." 

Charles  Wagner  will  attend  the  International 
Peace  Conference  in  Boston,  which  opens  on  the 
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3d  inst.,  and  afterwards  will  deliver  his  message 
in  various  cities^ 

Notes  in  General. 

Lynchings  multiply,  and  in  some  instances,  grow 
more  atrocious.  Last  year  they  numbered  104,  or 
two  a  week.  This  is  an  amazing  as  well  as  a  hor- 
rid record  for  a  nation  that  boasts  of  its  laws  and 
of  its  humanity. 

Dear  Friend: — The  impotency  of  "man's  self- 
reforming  power"  is  clearly  certified  in  Maine's 
recent  election.  War  against  the  saloon  has  been 
prosecuted  there  for  two  generations,  but  the  mon- 
ster still  lives  with  symptoms  of  reviving. 

A  World's  Fair  Bureau  in  St.  Louis  is  prepared 
to  furnish  reliable  accommodations  at  reasonable 
rates  in  hotels,  boarding  houses  and  private  homes. 
The  Association  makes  no  charge  to  its  patrons, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  service,  and 
the  benefits  of  the  Bureau  are  extended  not  only 
to  voung  men,  but  the  Christian  public  generally. 
Address  E.  P.  Shepard,  Secretary  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Grand 
and  Franklin  Aves.,  St.  Louis. 

A  sum  approximating  $50,000,000  is  sent  from 
the  United  States  in  small  sums  each  year  to  assist 
those  left  behind  in  the  Old  World,  or  to  enable 
them  to  emigrate.  It  has  been  predicted  that  the 
number  of  emigrants  would  soon  decrease  by  rea- 
son of  the  exhaustion  of  the  supply;  but  no  such 
promise  is  warranted  by  the  facts.  Last  vear 
230,622  Italians,  206,011  Austrians,  and  136,093 
Russians  successfully  passed  the  immigration  bar- 
riers of  the  United  States. 

All  letters  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  are  answered  by  the  department 
under  whose  head  they  come.  One  man  can  give 
attention  to  only  a  limited  number  of  matters,  and 
while  President  Roosevelt  controls  the  departments 
through  heir  chiefs,  no  man  can  look  after  every- 
thing in  so  great  a  country.  Like  other  Presi- 
dents, Roosevelt  attempted  it  in  the  beginning,  and 
was  obliged  to  give  it  up.  If  one  were  to  write 
to  President  Roosevelt  on  a  given  subject,  the 
President  would  probably  never  see  the  letter.  It 
would  be  opened  by  a  secretary,  and  turned  over 
to  the  department  which  has  charge  of  matters  in 
its  class. 

John  Watson,  in  an  address  given  to  English 
Christians  a  year  or  two  ago,  testified  to  the  al- 
tered or  altering  attitude  of  the  Christian  laity 
toward  death.  Their  solicitude  now,  he  said,  was 
less  about  the  future,  with  whatever  it  might  bring, 
than  about  the  welfare  of  those  whom  they  left 
behind,  their  kindred  and  the  like.  Geo.  A.  Gordon, 
of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  preaching  to  the 
Congregational  State  Association  in  1902,  said: 
"  We  ministers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  know  as 
no  other  persons  in  the  community  what  a  paraly- 
sis has  come  over  intelligent  and  thinking  people 
in  regard  to  the  reality  of  the  other  life.  So  many 
doubt  it;  so  few  have  any  strong  confidence  in  re- 
gard to  it." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States— In  a  letter  of  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker 
accepting  the  candidacy  for  President,  he  says:  "Grave 
public  operations  are  pressing  for  decision."  He  names 
four  of  them  as  of  pre-eminent  importance,  viz.:  "  Tariff 
reform,  imperialism,  economical  administration  and  hon- 
esty in  the  public  service."  He  also  says:  "The  magni- 
tude of  the  country  and  its  diversity  of  interests  and 
population  would  enable  a  determined,  ambitious  and  able 
Executive,  unmindful  of  constitutional  limitations  and 
fired  with  the  lust  of  power,  to  go  far  in  the  usurpation 
of  authority  and  the  aggrandizement  of  personal  power 
before  the  situation  could  be  fully  appreciated  or  the  peo- 
ple be  aroused." 

Acco.-ding  to  a  special  Census  Bulletin  the  negro  popu- 
lation in  five  cities  where  it  is  the  greatest  i.s  as  follows: 
Washington,  86,702;  Baltimore,  79,258;  New  Orleans, 
77,714;  Philadelphia,  62,613;  New  York,  60,666.     Thu 


rate  of  increase  in  negro  population  in  the  country  as  a 
whole  is  steadily  declining.  There  are  3,992,337  negroes 
in  America  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  these  bread- 
winners composing  45.2  per  cent,  of  the  race.  In  this 
the  blacks  surpass  the  whites,  only  37.3  per  cent,  of 
whom  are  engaged  in  gainful  labor.  The  good  showing 
made  by  the  negroes  is  explained  by  the  fact  of  the 
marked  prevalence  of  female  labor  in  that  race.  The 
negro  as  a  farmer  is  making  great  strides.  In  1900746,- 
717  farms  were  operated  by  negroes.  These  contained 
38,233,933  acres,  or  59,741  square  miles,  an  area  equal 
to  the  whole  of  New  England.  The  total  value  of  these 
farms  is  $500,000,000,  and  the  gross  value  of  their  pro- 
duct is  $255,000,000  annually. 

A  first  payment  of  $2,000,000  has  been  made  by  the 
United  States  Government,  on  account  of  the  purchase  of 
the  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands  belonging  to  friars. 

The  twenty-second  of  the  Ninth  Month  was  the  coldest 
day  of  that  month  upon  record  in  Philadelphia.  The  tem- 
perature at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  39°.^  The  cool 
weather  was  general  in  Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey. 

A  despatch  of  the  19th  from  Washington,  D.  C,  says: 
A  legend  was  painted  on  the  wall  in  the  main  reception 
room  of  the  Pension  Bureau  to-day  by  order  of  Commis- 
sioner Vare.  It  read,  "  The  Lord  hates  a  liar."  It  was 
learned  that  for  ten  years  the  Commissioner  has  had  the 
same  phrase  painted  on  the  wall  over  his  desk  in  his  law 
office  in  Topeka. 

Postmaster  General  Payne  has  promulgated  an  order 
which  provides  a  new  convenience  for  the  business  public 
in  the  use  of  the  mails.  Hereafter  third  and  fourth  class 
matter,  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  2000  identical  pieces, 
may  be  mailed  without  affixing  stamps,  the  sender  pre- 
paying postage  in  cash.  Each  mailing  must  contain  not 
less  than  2000  identical  pieces,  and  must  be  accompanied 
with  a  statement,  signed  by  the  sender,  showing  the  class 
of  matter,  the  total  number  of  pieces  in  the  mailing  and 
the  exact  weight  of  a  single  piece.  Postage  on  the  en- 
tire quantity  must  be  paid  in  money  at  the  time  the  mat- 
ter is  presented  at  the  post-office. 

A  commission  appointed  by  Secretary  Taft,  when  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Philippine  Islands,  has  made  a  report,  which 
is  to  be  submitted  to  Congress.  The  commission  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  use  of  opium  is  spreading  to  native 
Filipinos  to  an  alarming  extent  and  that  measures  should 
be  taken  promptly  to  check  traffic  in  the  drug.  It  rec-- 
ommends  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  exclusive  govern 
ment  monopoly,  limiting  the  right  of  importation,  whole- 
sale and  retail,  of  opium  to  the  Government,  the  exercise 
of  the  governmental  function  to  be  entrusted  to  upright, 
intelligent,  honorable  and  well-recommended  persons,  with 
the  object  of  eliminating  from  such  a  responsible  trust 
all  personal  and  commercial  interests  which  would  tend 
to  extend  the  sale  of  the  drug.  The  recommendation  is 
also  made  that  the  monopoly  be  replaced  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable by  one  of  absolute  prohibition.  As  a  corrective 
and  educative  measure,  all  Filipino  opium  habitues  are  to 
be  deprived  of  the  right  of  franchise  and  to  be  ineligible 
to  all  public  offices,  municipal,  provincial  and  insular. 
Gratuitous  treatment  of  all  habitues  wishing  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  opium  vice  is  to  be  provided  at  Govern- 
ment expense  in  the  hospitals. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  average  annual  expen- 
diture of  an  American  family  is  $940.  This  result  is 
reached  by  dividing  the  value  of  all  farm  and  other  pro- 
ducts consumed  in  the  United  Slates  in  1903  by  the  total 
number  of  families  in  the  United  States  in  that  year. 
Excluding  the  families  of  professional  men,  farmers  and 
employers,  it  is  estimated  that  the  average  .American 
family  will  spend  possibly  less  than  $700. 

In  four  States — Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah  and  Idaho  — 
women  possess  tha  right  to  vote  on  equal  terms  with  men 
at  all  elections.  Either  full  or  partial  suffrage  for  women 
exists  in  twenty-six  States.  lu  eighteen  States  women 
possess  school  suffrage.  In  Kansas  they  have  municipal 
and  school  suffrage.  Montana  and  Iowa  permit  them  to 
vote  on  the  issuance  of  municipal  bonds.  In  1898  Louis- 
iana granted  them  the  privilege  of  voting  upon  questions 
relating  to  public  expenditures. 

Foreign — It  is  stated  that  the  Japanese  attacks  upon 
Port  Arthur  have  continued  with  increased  vigor.  The 
Czar  has  directed  that  a  large  increase  in  the  Russian 
army  in  the  East  shall  be  made.  A  railroad  around  Lake 
Baikal,  161  miles  in  length,  has  been  lately  opened,  mak- 
ing an  unbroken  line  of  railway  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
the  Far  East. 

A  despatch  of  the  2l3t  ult.  from  Liverpool  says:  "  The 
streets  leading  to  the  steerage  offices  of  the  transatlantic 
steamship  companies  were  blocked  to-day  by  thousands 
of  emigrants,  clamoring  for  a  chance  to  get  to  America 
for  $10.  The  White  Star  Line  steamship  Baltic,  which 
sailed  to  day,  took  over  2000  $10-emigrant8  and  many 
were  left  behind  for  lack  of  accommodation. 


A  dispatch  from  St.  Petersburg  states  that  the  reo( 
action  of  Great  Britain  in  concluding  a  treaty  with  Til 
has  caused  a  protest  to  be  made  against  it  by  Russia  a 
forwarded  to  Pekin,  and  that  according  to  the  Russi 
view.  Great  Britain's  pledges  to  Russia  regarding  t 
scope  of  the  expedition  only  contemplated  the  regulati 
of  trade  between  India  and  Tibet,  and  she  disclaimed  a 
purpose  to  meddle  with  the  internal  or  political  affairs 
the  country.  Instead  of  so  doing,  Russia  claims  that 
treaty  was  forced  upon  the  Tibetans  which  goes  mn 
further,  creating  a  virtual  protectorate  over  the  counti 
Moreover,  it  is  contended  that  the  treaty  is  a  restrict! 
upon  the  sovereignty  of  China,  inasmuch  as,  while  rec( 
nizing  the  sovereignty  of  China  by  requiring  her  ralifii 
tion,  the  treaty  once  ratifiea  transfers  the  sovereignty 
Great  Britain  by  compelling  Tibet  to  consult  Great  Briti 
in  its  dealings  with  the  other  Powers. 

An  eruption  of  Vesuvius  began  on  the  23rd  ult.  On  I 
25th  it  was  stated  that  the  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvi 
continues  to  increase  in  force  and  is  now  more  violj 
than  at  any  time  since  1872.  Red-hot  stones  were  hurl 
to  a  height  of  1600  feet,  falling  down  the  flanks  of  I 
mountain  with  a  deafening  sound.  Several  earthqna 
shocks  were  felt  to-day.  Some  of  the  people  in  the  si< 
rounding  villages  have  left  their  homes  and  are  camj 
in  the  open  air. 

A  Philadelphia  archfeologist,  Harriet  Boyd,  has  lat 
been  engaged  in  prosecuting  researches  in  the  island 
Crete  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl 
nia.  The  existence  of  an  ancient  city  at  Gournia  1[ 
been  discovered  by  excavations,  which  it  is  believed  da! 
back  to  at  least  1000  years  before  the  Christian  era,  a 
of  which  no  tradition  or  history  is  known. 

On  the  20th  ult.  a  celebration  was  held  in  Rome  on  i 
34th  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the  temporal  power  of  f 
Pope. 

The  Hungarian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  confirming  I 
expulsion  of  two  American  Morman  missionaries,  I 
rendered  a  decision  prohibiting  the  Mormon  propagat 
within  Hungary,  upon  the  ground  that  such  a  movemi 
is  undesirable  both  from  the  standpoints  of  state  polj 
and  religion.  j 

NOTICES.  I 

Wanted.— A  mother's  helper  to  have  care  of  two  bd 

children.     Also   a   middle   aged  woman  Friend  to  hi 

charge  of  house  and  care  of  an  invalid  in  same  family! 

Address  E  G.  A.. 

Office  of  The  Friend 


A  middle  aged  woman  wishes  a  position  after  Te 
Month  1st  as  mother's  helper,  housekeeper  or  the 
an  invalid  in  a  Friend's  family  in  or  near  Philadelphia 
Address  B.  T.. 

Office  of  The  Frisni 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — For  convenie 
of  persons  coming  to  Westtown  School,  the  stage 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  A.  M., ; 
2.50  and  4.32  p.  M.  Other  trains  are  met  when  requesi 
Stage  fare,  fifteen  cents;  after  7.30  p.  M.,  twenty- 
cents  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegraph,  ? 
West  Chester,  Phone  114a. 

Edward  G.  Smedley,  Sup'. 


Died,  at  his  home  in  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  on  the  nintl 
Ninth   Month,   1904,  Levi   R.  Cowperthwaite, 
sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

The  life  of  this  dear  Friend  was  a  living  testimony 
the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  words,  "  He  that  followeth 
shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light 
life."  To  him  the  day  of  small  things  was  a  day  of 
importance,  and  he  was  deeply  concerned  from  his  yo 
up,  to  heed  the  gentle  impressions  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
coiving  with  joy  the  visitations  from  on  high.  There' 
a  living  reality  to  him  in  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
as  he  faithfully  endeavored  to  follow  His  leadings, 
grew  from  stature  to  stature,  and  from  grace  to  gri 
feeling  impelled  to  proclaim  to  others  the  depths 
riches  of  our  Saviour's  love,  and  to  invite  them  to  particif 
in  it.  .4n  illness  of  twelve  days  closed  his  life,  and  the 
severe  suffering  and  loss  of  speech  and  sight  accompaT 
this  attack,  it  was  borne  with  remarkable  patience, 
few  days  before  the  close,  his  tongue  was  loosened 
the  praise  of  his  Master,  and  messages  of  love  and 
hortation  were  left  for  some  of  those  whom  he  had  lal 
ed  among,  while  in  health.  When  he  was  thought  to 
very  near  the  brink,  he  said  to  those  gathered  around 
"  For  I  know  that  if  my  earthly  house  of  this  taberni 
were  dissolved,  I  have  a  building  of  God,  an  house 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 
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ETWEEN  the  unscrupulousness  of  the  blood- 
sty  mob, and  that  of  the  ambitious  thrones, 
istianity,  in  its  work  of  creating  Peace  on 
;h,  would  seem  to  have  yet  before  it  a 
jrhuman  task.  Some  generations  of  leav- 
ig  seem  needed  to  work  in  men's  hearts, 

both  the  lower  and  the  ruling  strata  of 
ety  are  qualified  to  seek  peace  and  pursue 

Under  converted  rulers  and  legislatures 
laps  the  lower  stratum,  who  have  the  bulk 
he  burden  of  suffering  and  dying  to  bear. 
Id  easily  be  made  willing  to  be  rid  in  their 

persons  of  the  merciless  task  of  warfare. 
;  exemption  might  tame  but  would  not 
licate  the  lust  of  war  in  them  as  partakers 
he  natural  man.  Personal  conversion  into 
spirit  and  nature  of  Christ,  and  that  alone, 

power  ultimately  to  effect  this  change  of 
rt  among  men. 

ut  how  sorely  this  is  needed  in  the  ruling 
s  who  incite  the  less  privileged  to  fight 

to  suffer  for  them — to  be  ground  between 

upper  and  nether  millstone  of  their  wars 
unscrupulous  ambition  and  resentment,^ 

thus  pictured  by  Edmund  Burke  : 
cannot  conceive  any  e.xistence  under  heaven 
ich  in  the  depths  of  its  wisdom  tolerates  all 
s  of  things)  that  is  more  truly  odious  and  dis- 
ting  than  an  impotent,  helpless  creature,  with- 

civil  wisdom  and  military  skill,  without  a 
sciousness  of  any  other  qualification  for  power 
his  servility  to  it,  bloated  with  pride  and  ar- 
ince,  calling  for  battles  which  he  is  not  to  tight, 
tending  for  a  violent  dominion  which  he  can 
er  exercise. 

n  the  present  state  of  things  some  have 
paired  of  the  ability  of  a  peace  conference 
;heck  government  authorities  through  their 
jects,  on  the  principle  that  "war  is  a  game 
ch,  were  their  subjects  wise,  kings  would  not 
y  at;"  and  have  questioned  what  a  peace 
gress  could  accomplish  in  the  face  of  bel- 


ligei'ent  spirits  in  power.      This  language  has 
lately  been  used: 

One  such  militant  spirit  panting  for  fame  at 
the  cost  of  blood  may  undo  all  the  efforts  of  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization.  The  first  effort  of  a  peace 
congress  should  be  to  tame  the  warlike  rulers  of 
the  world.  Having  eliminated  the  practical  dis- 
turbances, they  may  establish  the  principles  of  in- 
ternational arbitration. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  great  and 
earnest  conference  of  the  present  week  in 
Boston  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  in  form- 
ing public  opinion,  and  that  a  popular  con- 
science thus  growing  adverse  to  war,  will 
readily  be  reflected  in  the  policy  of  rulers. 
The  convincement  of  the  public  judgment  by 
conferences  is  a  great  work.  It  helps  prepare 
the  way  of  the  Lord.  But  there  is  no  final 
security  in  man  against  war,  short  of  the 
leavening  and  converting  power  of  Christ's 
own  spirit.  May  this  follow  up  the  good  work, 
until  the  curse  of  Cain  is  eradicated. 

A  Monster  not  to  be  Removed  by  Ignoring  it. 

It  was  editorially  remarked  in  No  50  of  the 
last  volume  of  The  Friend  that  the  problem 
which  Unitarian  teachers  seemed  to  avoid  was 
that  of  sin  and  its  remission.  We  referred  to 
a  convention  held  in  Philadelphia  in  which  a 
minister  of  that  persuasion  declared  that  there 
was  one  thing  in  which  their  great  disadvan- 
tage in  getting  a  hold  on  the  people  consisted, 
namely,  "  We  don't  know  what  to  do  with  Sin, 
and  he  confessed  they  would  ever  be  handi- 
capped in  reaching  the  convicting  witness  in 
the  people  at  large,  until  they  could  compete 
with  the  other  churches  in  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  sin,  its  satisfying  remedy  and  re- 
mission." 

And  now  an  article  in  the  London  Friend  of 
the  23d  ultimo  comes  to  the  aid  of  this  view. 
While  it  has  been  our  own  endeavor  in  this 
periodical  to  arraign  principles  and  not  names 
as  matters  in  controversy,  we  see  no  way  in 
quoting  the  article  but  to  let  it  speak  for  itself 
as  written: — 

The  statement  made  by  Dr.  0.  Edward  Jan- 
ney  as  President  at  the  opening  of  the  Bien- 
nial Conference  of  the  "other  branch"  of 
Friends  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  re- 
cently held  at  Toronto,  marks  such  a  genuine 
advance  in  sober  and  intelligent  expression  of 
religious  truth  as  compared  with  some  of  the 
crude  statements  uttered  by  Elias  Hicks  and 
others  who  took  part  in  the  separation  of  1827, 


that  it  justly  claims  our  cai-eful  consideration. 
It  is  suggested  in  its  introduction  that  it  is  an 
endeavor  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  belief  of  the 
body  which  was  there  represented,  and  as  such 
an  exposition  of  their  views  it  deserves  re- 
spectful thought.  But  to  us  it  appears  dan- 
gerously inadequate  as  a  statement  of  Chris- 
tianity. Dr.  Janney,  in  his  statement  which 
we  quote  in  full  in  another  column,  named 
"four  cardinal  points"  upon  which  all  of 
them  were  substantially  agreed.  The  first  was 
"a  belief  in  God  as  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse, who  directs  its  destinies."  Secondly, 
"belief  in  the  Bible;"  thirdly,  "in  the  Mes- 
siahship  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  fourth  princi- 
ple is  that  of  direct  inspiration — "that  there 
needs  to  be  no  obstacle  existing  between  God 
and  man,  between  the  Creator  and  His  crea- 
ture." There  is  no  recognition  of  sin  and  of 
the  essential  provision  for  redemption  from 
sin  in  the  coming  or  death  of  Christ,  except 
in  the  passing  allusion  to  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus  Christ  "as  being  the  messenger  of  God 
sent  to  the  human  race  to  re-establish  the  rela- 
tionship which  should  exist  between  God  and 
man,  that  of  Father  and  child."  How  this 
relationship  is  re-established  we  are  not  told, 
except  that  Christ  established  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth. 

If  our  eyes  are  once  opened  to  any  adequate 
comprehension  of  the  holiness  of  God,  we  must 
surely  have  some  conception  of  our  own  con- 
dition as  sinners,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
for  the  Father's  love  to  be  expressed  in  the 
Good  Shepherd  laying  down  His  life  for  us  that 
He  might  bring  back  the  lost.  The  sense  of 
sin  is  apparently  so  perilously  absent  from  this 
theological  statement  that  it  falls  far  short  of 
the  necessities  of  the  world  we  live  in.  It 
reveals  an  inadequate  conception  of  the  essen- 
tial attributes  of  God.  But  we  believe  that 
He  is  a  loving  Father  yearning  for  the  recon- 
ciliation of  His  wandering  sons.  The  Sacrifice 
on  Calvary  is  an  essential  part  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  perfect  revelation  of  the  mind  of  God 
in  Christ.  The  incarnation,  the  faultless  life, 
the  wholesome  and  Divine  teaching,  all  led  up 
to  the  death  for  our  sakes  and  the  resurrec- 
tion. These  are  the  essential  functions  of  a 
true  Messiah,  and  essential  to  our  newness  of 
life.  Christ  was  one  with  the  Father  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  humbled  Him- 
self to  become  the  babe  of  Bethlehem.  Thus 
becoming  man.  He  identified  Himself  with 
human  interests  and  responsibilities.  He  has 
borne  our  burdens  and  carried  our  sorrows. 
As  one  member  of  the  body  is  affected  by 
every  other  member  of  the  body,  so  He  became 
the  Ransom  for  the  many,  that  as  many  as  re- 
ceive Him  by  faith  might  be  emancipated.  In 
this  solidarity  and  identification  of  interest  and 
responsibility  with  us.  He  creates  us  anew,  as 
our  wills  become  obedient  to  His  will.  The 
covenant  of  the  Father  with  the  Son  is  thus 
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enlarged  to  the  covenant  of  the  Father  with 
His  emancipated  children.  Born  anew  unto 
eternal  life,  we  become  heirs  of  God,  growing 
in  grace  and  identified  with  Christ  in  character 
and  privilege  in  His  kingdom. 

Dr.  Janney  states  that  a  Christian  is  "  sim- 
ply one  who  tries  to  follow  Christ."  We  must 
again  plead  that  such  a  definition  is  inade- 
quate, it  is  true  we  are  to  follow  Christ  and 
our  whole  being  is  to  be  regulated  by  His  Holy 
t>pirit.  How?  By  faith.  By  faith  in  what? 
In  the  whole  Christ,  and  not  only  in  a  heavenly 
voice  within,  or  Christ  in  the  heart.  If  we 
heed  the  Voice  within,  we  shall  infallibly 
come  under  a  deep  sense  of  personal  condemna- 
tion for  sin.  Then  we  discover  that  the  lift- 
ing up  on  Calvary  meets  our  necessity.  The 
coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  His  volun- 
tary sacrifice  for  our  sins,  are  the  central  fac- 
tors in  the  history  of  the  world. 

We  cordially  endorse  the  statement  made  in 
the  British  Friend  for  this  month  (page  254), 
"It  was  our  sin  which  laid  the  Ooss  on  Him, 
and  that  Cross  is  the  measure  of  God's  hatred 
of  sin,  not  of  His  desire  for  its  punishment." 
Yet  Dr.  .Janney  does  not  once  mention  sin  or 
the  sacrifice  for  sin  in  his  theological  state- 
ment. We  also  heartily  agree  with  the  able 
article  on  Forgiveness  in  the  British  Friend 
this  month,  when  the  editor  states  (page  ^45), 
"In  the  highest  case  of  all,  the  will  of  the 
sinner  must  be  reached,  and  must  co-operate, 
if  Divine  forgiveness  is  to  find  its  fruition. 
The  Gospel  is,  essentially,  the  message  that 
Forgiveness  in  the  first  sense  is  a  part  of  the 
very  nature  of  the  Heavenly  Father  Himself." 
If  forgiveness  is  left  out  and  the  new  Birth, 
the  Gospel  is  left  out.  Yet  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Janney  does  not  mention  forgiveness,  or 
the  need  for  being  born  again.  As  Edward 
Grubb  well  puts  it,  "In  Christianity  forgive- 
ness is  central."  "The  obstacle  is  not  on 
the  side  of  God,  but  on  that  of  man."  We 
are  face  to  face  not  only  with  God,  and  the 
convictions  of  His  Spirit,  but  with  a  world 
lying  in  wickedness.  Our  errand,  as  servants 
of  Christ,  is  to  point  men  to  the  Christ  lifted 
up  on  the  cross  for  sin,  that  they  may  be 
reconciled  and  forgiven,  that  their  wills  may 
be  changed  by  the  wondrous  manifestation  of 
Divine  love,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
may  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  This 
is  the  Stone,  rejected  indeed  by  many  builders, 
but  it  is  become  the  Head  of  the  corner,  and 
is  our  immovable  Foundation. 


If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish;  if 
we  work  upon  brass,  time  will  efface  it;  if  we 
rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  into  dust; 
but  if  we  work  upon  immortal  minds,  if  we 
imbue  them  with  principles,  with  the  just  fear 
of  God  and  love  of  our  fellow  man,  we  engrave 
on  those  tablets  something  that  will  brighten 
all  eternity. — Daniel  Webster. 


In  a  letter  from  John  Newton  to  William 
Wilberforce  on  the  marriage  of  the  latter,  in 
1799,  after  mentioning  the  hope  that  event- 
ually they  may  "be  admitted  to  the  marriage 
supper  of  the  Lamb.  Oh!  what  a  transition 
will  that  be, "  after  some  further  observations, 
he  adds,  "then,  if  not  before,  I  believe  we 
shall  add  our  sharpest  trials  to  the  list  of  our 
greatest  mercies." 


P'cir  "  The  Fpiknd  " 

The  Icdian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting. 

(Continued  from  page  SI.) 

On  Eleventh  Month  24th,  1820,  Joseph  El- 
kinton  writes,  after  making  arrangements  for 
opening  a  school  on  the  Reservation:  "We 
have  been  preparing  to  move  to  Tunewanna 
to-morrow,  and  during  the  course  of  the  day, 
whilst  thus  engaged,  I  have  felt  a  portion  of 
tranquility  cover  my  mind,  notwithstanding  I 
heard  that  some  of  the  natives  said  that  my 
life  would  be  taken  if  I  persevered  in  teach- 
ing the  school."  Notwithstanding  these  dis- 
couragements, the  school  was  opened,  and  was 
soon  attended  by  at  least  eighteen  children; 
and  some  of  the  chiefs  who  favored  its  open- 
ing and  the  improvement  of  their  children, 
occasionally  visited  it,  and  thus  gave  it  the 
weight  of  their  countenance  and  influence.  On 
one  occasion,  one  of  these  chiefs  [Skin-dih- 
quah-de]  addressed  the  children  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  "  Pay  attention;  open  your  ears  to 
hear  what  I  am  now  going  to  say.  Do  not  have 
your  minds  otherwise  occupied  whilst  I  am 
speaking,  for,  by  so  doing,  you  would  lose 
part  of  what  I  may  deliver.  I  am  glad  you 
are  all  well  now  this  dav.  I  want  you  to 
return  thanks  daily  to  the  Great  Spirit  for 
preserving  you  in  health.  At  night  when 
you  lie  down  desire  his  protection  that  you 
may  be  favoured  to  see  the  morning  light. 
Love  Him  and  endeavor  to  please  Him,  and 
you  will  be  prospered  in  your  ways.  Be  at- 
tentive to  your  learning,  and  pay  attention 
to  the  account  we  have  in  the  Testament  of 
Jesus;  some  of  you  now  know  sometlnng  about 
it,  and  are  able  to  understand.  He  spoke  the 
words  of  life,  to  which  we  should  pay  at- 
tention. Love  your  schoolmaster  who  is  sit- 
ting there.  We  old  men  all  love  him;  he  left 
his  home  where  he  had  all  the  comforts  of 
this  life,  to  come  here  and  endeavor  to  in- 
struct you.  The  old  men,  the  Quakers,  en- 
quired who  amongst  them  would  come  here 
and  instruct  our  children,  and  your  school- 
master said  he  would  leave  all  and  come  here. 
His  heart  was  willing  to  come  amongst  us;  he 
believed  the  Great  Spirit  would  be  pleased 
therewith,  and  therefore  he  came,  and  we  old 
men  want  you  all  to  love  him,  and  to  look 
to  him  for  example.  Do  not  pay  attention 
to  what  those  Indians  say  who  are  opposed 
to  improvements;  they  are  very  much  be- 
nighted in  their  minds  and  are  in  the  dark. 
You  must  not  follow  their  customs.  You  can- 
not get  your  living  by  hunting;  when  you 
grow  up,  you  must  work  and  get  your  living 
out  of  the  land.  You  must  have  cattle,  which 
j  will  be  your  money.  You  must  follow  the 
customs  of  the  white  people.  Some  of  you 
I  are  now  coming  to  be  wise;  you  know  sonie- 
I  thing  of  passing  events.  You  may  know 
that  Washington  is  the  seat  of  govei-nment 
for  the  United  States;  there  Congress  meet 
and  make  laws  for  all  the  United  States  to 
I  abide  by.  We  wish  you  to  become  useful 
I  citizens  and  have  things  comfortable  around 
you  when  you  grow  up.  We  old  men  are  poor, 
and  have  nothing  to  give  you.  Pay  attention 
to  what  your  parents  say  when  you  go  home, 
and  return  to  school  again  at  the  time  ap- 
:  pointed.  Do  not  stay  away  unless  your  pa- 
rents give  you  liberty  so  to  do.     Upon  your 


way  home  be  orderly,  insult  no  one,  neith 
throw  stones  nor  sticks  at  any  cattle  you  m 
meet  on  the  road." 

During  the  course  of  the  ensuing  wintf 
Joseph  Elkinton,  after  returning  from  I 
school  one  afternoon,  found  his  skiff  sp 
from  end  to  end,  which  had  no  doubt  be 
done  by  one  or  more  of  the  natives  oppos 
to  the  school.  He  remarks  in  his  memoran 
when  mentioning  this  circumstance,  "Oh  th 
I  may  be  enabled  to  conduct  like  a  Christi 
among  them."  He  also  says,  "  The  oppositi 
to  the  establishment  of  a  school,  produc 
no  doubt,  in  part  by  the  mischievous  insi 
uations  of  white  people,  who  wished  to  ke 
the  Indians  in  ignorance,  and  ingratiate  the 
selves  in  their  good  opinions,  that  they  mig 
more  readily  get  possession  of  their  land,  ma 
the  situation  of  the  resident  Friends  ve 
difficult  and  seemingly  hazardous,  without  gr( 
prudence  on  their  part.  The  whites  were  e^ 
dently  opposed  to  Friends;  and  whilst  th 
were  instilling  unfounded  apprehensions  tl 
the  Quakers  were  seeking  to  obtain  the  la; 
from  the  natives,  it  would  have  been  wj 
for  the  '  poor  Indian,' had  he  been  as  mU| 
awakened  to  that  danger  from  his  evil  i\ 
visers,  and  at  all  future  periods  maintair 
his  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  t 
many  unprincipled  people  by  whom  he  v, 
surrounded.  Friends  had  purchased  a  fa; 
for  themselves  —  they  never  thought  of  a 
compensation  from  Indians  for  any  servi 
proffered  them.  Large  sums  of  money  w( 
raised  by  Friends  in  England,  and  by  Frier 
in  this  country,  to  promote  the  civilizati 
of  this  untutored  people,  and  whatever  v 
needed,  which  the  farm  and  the  mill  did  i 
yield,  was  paid  for  out  of  those  funds  in  t 
hands  of  the  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yea 
Meeting.  Well  would  it  have  been  for  ( 
Indians,  had  they  constantly  maintained  th 
suspicions  of  the  danger  of  losing  their  la 
towards  those  white  people,  who  have  had 
other  object  in  view,  but  to  deprive  them,  a 
then  get  their  property." 

In  consequence  of  the  opposition  made 
the  party  who  desired  to  continue  their  Indi 
customs,  the  school  was  discontinued  shor 
afterwards,  for  several  months. 

As  the  Indians  at  Cattaraugus  had  expresE 
a  desire  to  have  their  children  educated 
school  learning,  the  Committee  took  sieps 
circulate  this  information  among  the  membi 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  early  in  1818 
sachar  Man  offered  himself  for  this  servii 
and  with  the  approbation  of  the  Committ 
soon  afterwards  settled  among  them  and  opei 
a  school. 

The  divided  condition  of  the  Senecasat  t 
time  was  in  part  due  to  the  differing  views 
the  profession  of  religion.  For  some  yei 
previous  to  this  period,  efforts  had  been  mi 
to  locate  missionaries  among  them,  and  1 
result  was  that  the  community  became  divic 
into  the  so-called  Christian  party  and  the 
called  Pagan  party;  the  latter  composed 
those  that  were  not  prepared  to  leave  th 
former  modes  of  worship  and  adopt  those 
the  whites.  The  objections  which  this  cl;f 
felt  to  the  introduction  of  the  religion  wh|i 
was  professed  by  sonie  of  the  white  peop^ 
were  forcibly  expressed  by  Red  Jacket  in  1^ ' 
in  a  public  council  which  had  been  called ; 
consider  a  request  which  had  been  made  hi 
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isionary  to  settle  among  them.  A  part  of 
speech  is  as  follows: 

'  Brother:  Continue  to  listen.  You  say 
t  you  are  sent  to  instruct  us  how  to  wor- 
p  the  Great  Spirit  agreeably  to  his  mind, 
I,  if  we  do  not  take  hold  of  the  religion 
ich  you  white  people  teach,  we  shall  be 
lappy  hereafter.  You  say  that  you  are 
ht  and  that  we  are  lost.  How  do  you  know 
3  to  be  true?  We  understand  that  your 
igion  is  written  in  a  book.  If  it  was  in- 
ded  for  us  as  well  as  you,  why  has  not  the 
>at  Spirit  given  to  us,  and  not  only  to  us, 
why  did  He  not  give  to  our  forefathers 
knowledge  of  that  book,  with  the  means 
understanding  it  rightly?  We  only  know 
it  you  tell  us  about  it.  How  shall  we  know 
3n  to  believe,  being  so  often  deceived  by 
white  people? 

'  Brother:  Y'ou  say  there  is  but  one  way 
worship  and  serve  the  Great  Spirit.  If 
re  is  but  one  i-eligion,  why  do  you  white 
iple  differ  so  much  about  it.  Why  not  all 
eed  as  you  can  all  read  the  book? 
Brother :  We  do  not  understand  these  things, 
are  told  that  your  religion  was  given  to 
ir  forefathers,  and  has  been  handed  down 
m  father  to  son.  We  also  have  a  religion 
ich  was  given  to  our  forefathers,  and  has 
m  handed  down  to  us  their  children.  We 
•ship  in  that  v/ay.  It  teaches  us  to  be  thank- 
for  all  the  favors  we  receive;  to  love  each 
er  and  to  be  united.  We  never  quarrel 
lut  religion. 

'Brother:  The  Great  .Spirit  has  made  us 
but  He  has  made  a  great  difference  be- 
ien  the  white  and  red  children.  He  has 
en  us  different  complexions  and  different 
toms.  To  you  He  has  given  the  arts.  To 
se  He  has  not  opened  our  eyes.  We  know' 
se  things  to  be  true.  Since  He  has  made 
great  a  difference  between  us  in  other 
ags,  why  may  we  not  conclude  that  He  has 
en  us  a  different  religion,  according  to  our 
lerstanding?  The  Great  Spirit  does  right, 
knows  what  is  best  for  his  children;  we 
satisfied. 

'Brother:  We  do  not  wish  to  destroy  your 
igion,  or  take  it  from  you.  We  only  want 
enjoy  our  own. 

'  Brother :  Y'ou  say  you  have  not  come  to 
i  our  land  or  our  money,  but  to  enlighten 
•  minds.  I  will  now  tell  you  that  I  have 
!n  at  your  meetings,  and  saw  you  collect 
ney  from  the  meeting.  I  cannot  tell  what 
s  money  was  intended  for,  but  suppose  that 
was  for  your  minister,  and  if  we  should 
iform  to  your  way  of  thinking,  perhaps  you 
y  want  some  from  us. 

"  Brother:  We  are  told  that  you  have  been 
■aching  to  the  white  people  in  this  place, 
ese  people  are  our  neighbors.  We  are  ac- 
dnted  with  them.  We  will  wait  a  little 
tie  and  see  what  effect  your  preaching  has 
on  them.  If  we  find  it  does  them  good, 
.kes  them  honest,  and  less  disposed  to  cheat 
lians,  we  will  then  consider  again  of  what 
a  have  said." 

In  dealing  with  Indians  holding  such  views 
are  here  expressed,  our  Friends  saw  the  ne- 
3sily  of  living  up  to  the  profession  they 
ide,  and  to  exemplify  in  their  lives  and 
nduct  the  principles  which  they  endeavored 
recommend  to  others. 
The  Indian  judges  of  men  by  their  actions 


rather  than  by  their  w'ords,  and  it  has  been 
a  sorrowful  commentary  upon  the  profession 
of  Christianity  that  of  those  Indians  who  did 
profess  to  be  Christians,  many  of  them  have 
been  perhaps  overcome  by  temptations  pre- 
sented by  the  white  men  as  well  as  those  who 
retained  the  customs  and  worship  of  their 
forefathers. 

In  the  troublous  times  which  succeeded  the 
fraudulent  treaty  of  1838,  it  was  recorded  by 
one  who  lived  among  them  for  many  years 
that  "Several  of  the  Christian  chiefs  were 
bribed  by  the  white  man's  money  to  sign  the 
treaty.  This  so  disgusted  those  who  had  not 
fully  decided  to  accept  the  gospel,  that  they 
returned  to  'paganism.'  'Red  Jacket  told  us 
years  ago,'  they  said,  'that  if  we  took  the 
religion  of  the  pale  face,  we  should  lose  our 
homes.     His  words  were  true.'  " 


Claimed  that  a  Bad  Man  may  Still  be  a 
Rightful  Minister. — Thomas  Bennett,  rector 
of  St.  James  Church,  Colchester,  in  Cambridge, 
Eng.,  wrote  as  follows  in  his  "Confutation  of 
Quakerism:"    "I  think  it  were  proper  to  take 
notice  of  another  mistake  of  our  adversaries, 
the  Quakers— they  suppose  that   holiness  of 
life  is  absolutely  necessary  in  a  ministry  of 
the  Gospel;  so  that  if  a  vicious  man  preach 
the  Gospel  he  is   not  a  bad  minister,  but  no 
minister  thereof.     This  appears  from  W.  Bar- 
clay, who  says  We  (the  Quakers),  judge  the 
grace  of  God  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
very  being  of  a  minister,  as  that  without  which 
any  one  can    neither    be  a  true,  nor  lawful, 
nor  good  minister,  whereas  on  the  contrary, 
we  (the  clergy),  affirm,  that  though  all  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel  ought  to  be  endued  with 
holiness  of  life,  and  though  it  appertaineth  to 
the  discipline  of  the  church,  that  enquiry  be 
made  of  the  evil  ministers,  and  that  they  be  ■ 
accused  by  those  that  have  knowledge  of  their  j 
offences,  and  finally  being  found  guilty,  by  just  j 
judgment  be  deposed;  yet  sometimes  the  evil  j 
have  chief  authority  in   the  ministration    of  i 
the  words  and  sacraments  —  holiness  of  life  i 
is  not  indispensably  necessary  to  the  very  being  | 
of  a  minister,  nor  does  the  want  thereof  make  j 
his  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel  void.   'Tis  ; 
also  pretended  that  holiness  is  absolutely  nee-  i 
essary  to  make  a  man  a  member  of  Christ's 
church,  as  I  have  already  shewn,  and  conse- 1 
quently  the  foundation  of  his  argument  is  over- 
thrown."   

Anlithises. 

The  World,  the  Flesh  and  the  Evil  One- 
Heaven,  the  Soul  and  Christ. 

Bride,  Ambition,  Lust — Humility,  Unselfish- 
ness, Purity. 

The  magisterial  Intellect— The  meditative, 
spiritual  life  of  the  Mystic. 

The  Wisdom  of  this  World — The  Foolish- 
ness of  (^hrist. 

.•\n  Eye  for  an  Eye — Resist  not  Evil. 

A  Csesar,  a  Bonaparte — The  Prince  of  Peace, 
a  Penn. 

Hatred  and  Revenge — Love  and  Forgiveness. 

Earthly  Glory— The  Cross  of  Christ. 

The  will  a  corpse  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuit 
Superior,  and  the  Nirvana  or  annihilation  of 
the  Buddhist— Self-abnegation,  Self-sacrifice, 
a  Life  hid  in  Christ. 

H. 


THE    TRUTH. 

'  Bat  there  will  come  a  better  day,  I  see  it  but  not  now, 
Then  lift  each   drooping   head  in   hope,  and  clear  each 

anxious  brow, 
Redeemer!    Thou  can'st  make  theae  atorma  work  out 

thy  sovereign  will, 
The  raging  of  the  winda  and  waves,  Thy  purposes  fulfil.' 

Many  are  straying  from  the  fold. 

Far  from  the  beaten  track. 
In  which  our  fathers  trod  of  old; 

0  bring  these  wanderers  back. 
Restore  the  strength  of  zeal  and  youth, 

When  Barclay,  Fox  and  Penn 
Displayed  a  banner  for  the  truth, 

Before  their  fellow  men. 
0!  Keep  me  with  thy  little  flock, 

Though  poor  and  low  it  be, 
Which  though  the  world  deride  and  mock, 

Is  owned,  and  loved  by  Thee. 
The  Truth,  the  same  our  fathers  knew. 

Shall  yet  revive  and  reign; 
And  they  who  closely  cleave  thereto 

Shall  lift  their  heads  again. 
Bring  round  in  thy  appointed  time, 

A  better,  brighter  day. 
And  cause  Thy  face  again  to  shine 

And  chase  the  clouds  away. 

From  an  old  manuscript. 


Paid  Agents  in  Religion, 

A  book  entitled  "  Princely  Men  in  the  Heav- 
enly Kingdom,"  by  Harlan  P.  Beach,  gives  a 
sketch  of  John  Livingston  Nevins,  who  after 
some  time  in  Japan,  commenced  work  in  China 
in  1861.  He  was  favored  to  start  and  organize  a 
large  number  of  stations  where  Christianity 
was  taught.  His  words  on  making  paid  agents 
of  new  converts  impressed  me.  He  says,  "It 
affects  injuriously  the  stations  with  which  they 
are  connected.  It  makes  other  converts  in  the 
station  di,=satisfied.  New  converts  are  often 
injured  by  being  made  paid  agents  since  they 
find  themselves  advanced  to  a  position  for 
which  they  are  ill  fitted  or  become  puffed  up 
by  this  promotion.  Among  people  who  are 
adepts  in  dissembling,  the  temptation  to  hy- 
pocrisy for  the  sake  of  gain  is  too  great  for 
many,  and  it  becomes  difficult  to  judge  be- 
tween the  false  and  true.  It  also  tends  to 
stop  the  work  of  unpaid  agents.  '  If  money  is 
given  others  for  this  service  why  not  pay 
me,  and  if  I  am  not  paid  why  should  I  con- 
tinue to  labor?'  The  use  of  money  tends  to 
lower  the  missionary  enterprise.  The  general 
opinion  of  the  Chinamen  as  to  the  motive  of 
one  of  his  countrymen  in  propagating  a  foreign 
religion  is  that  it  is  a  mercenary  one.  When 
he  learns  that  the  native  preacher  is  paid  by 
foreigners   he  is  confirmed  in  his  judgment. 

.  .  At  the  opposite  pole  is  absolute  self- 
support.  As  the  Catholic  fathers  of  North 
China  had  taught  their  converts  to  repair 
watches,  do  silver-plating  and  other  work.to 
raise  potatoes,  He,  so  in  Shantung  J.  L.  Nevins 
introduced  small  fruits,  especially  strawber- 
ries. He  also  imported  Jersey  cows  to  im- 
prove the  milk  supply.  The  setting  of  full 
tires  on  wheels  was  introduced  into  this  sec- 
tion of  China  by  J.  L.  N.  All  these  attempts 
aided  a  little  in  self-support  in  the  manage- 
ment of  sixty  stations  under  his  care  and  his 
constant  advocacy  of  financial  independence  in 
the  native  church  effected  much." 

One  never  waits  on  the  Lord  in  vain. 
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Tenth  Mo.  8,  1904 


AT   THE  WELL. 

How  is  it  that  thou  askest  drink  of  me?  "    (John  4:  9.) 
This  is  a  day  to  be  remembered  long. 
Thy  strange  request  awakes  in  weary  heart 
A  hidden  bubbling  flow  unfelt  before. 
A  drink  at  my  poor  hands  is  wealth  bestowed. 
The  dried  up  fount  of  honor  bursts  anew; 
And  I  a  child  of  Abram  feel  the  stir 
Of  dignified  response  to  call  divine. 
I  give  thee  drink!     I  give  an  affluent  soul! 

.   H.  T.  Miller. 
Beamsville,  Ont. 


How  our  Literature  Sent  to  West  Africa  is 
Valued. 

Most  of  the  readers  of  The  Friend  are 
aware  that  part  of  the  income  of  a  legacy  of 
the  late  Charles  L.  Willits  is  used  in  distrib- 
uting religious  writings  among  the  English- 
speaking  African  population  of  Liberia.  The 
following  letter,  read  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  trustees, it  was  thought  might  have  enough 
interest  to  warrant  its  insertion  in  the  paper. 
Harper,  Cape  Palmas, Liberia,  W.C.  Africa,  Aug. 9, 1904. 
To  the  Trustees  of  Chas.  L.  Willits,  deceased. 
Publishers  of  the  African's  Friend. 

Dear  Christian  Friends :  For  some  years  I 
have  been  receiving  regularly  a  little  bundle 
of  papers  from  you.  When  you  first  began  to 
send  them  to  me  I  was  a  student  in  school 
at  Cuttington,  now  I  am,  under  God,  a  min- 
ister, preaching  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation 
to  my  fellow  Africans  in  this  city,  Harper.  I 
have  under  my  care  a  large  Sunday-school, 
composed  of  about  350  in  all.  My  papers  that 
you  send  being  such  a  few,  they  are  not  enough 
that  every  one  may  have  one,  so  instead  of 
giving  them  to  the  school  I  send  them  around 
to  Christians  and  unbelievers  alike.  They  do 
good  service.  Many  are  led  to  Christ,  I  verily 
believe,  by  their  perusal.  In  order  therefore 
to  have  more  good  done,  1  write  to  beg  that 
if  possible  you  will  send  me  regularly  every 
month  a  sufficient  number  to  distribute  among 
the  Sunday-school  scholars.  If  you  can't  send 
me  the  whole  number,  send  me  at  least  200. 
God  will  reward  you. 

Will  you  please  inform  me  of  your  price  for 
a  bound  volume  of  the  African's  Friend.  I 
want  one  to  give  to  the  numerous  persons 
who  call  on  me  to  visit,  especially  the  young 
men. 

Our  people  are  glad  to  have  books  and  tracts 
to  read.  There  is  no  publishing  house  here, 
and  good  literature  is  always  in  demand.  I 
was  interested  in  the  article  about  the  good 
and  bad  literature,  as  printed  in  one  of  your 
papers,  and  can  add  my  testimony  to  the  fact, 
that  young  people  prefer  to  read  something 
good,  in  preference  to  the  low,  vile  reading 
of  fiction.  I  pray  God  to  hasten  the  day  when 
these  vile,  nasty  papers,  that  corrupt  and  de- 
bauch souls,  will  be  done  away  with,  and  pure, 
clean,  soul  inspiring  reading  will  take  its  place. 

Brethren,  I  for  one  thank  God  for  the  Afri- 
can's Friend.  I  look  upon  the  papers  as  a 
valuable  auxiliary  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in 
the  world.  Brethren,  let  your  good  work  con- 
tinue. Cease  not  till  this  dark  continent  of 
Africa,  yea  the  world,  shall  be  brought  to 
Jesus.  Till  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  shall 
become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord.  Cease  not 
to  raise  your  voices  against  intemperance,  for 
I  tell  you  of  a  truth,  that  our  people  are  fast 


becoming  enslaved  to  rum  and  other  deadly 
poisonous  drinks,  sent  out  here  to  the  natives 
from  Christian  England,  Germany,  France 
and  America.  0  these  nations,  great  and 
powerful  as  they  are,  will  be  arraigned  before 
the  great  (iod  of  Nations,  for  their  repeated 
acts  of  sending  to  Africa,  poor  Africa,  this 
vile,  degrading  thing  that  destroys  body  and 
soul. 

Brethren,  may  God  be  with  you  in  all  your 
work.  May  you  continue  to  sound  the  alarm, 
till  Jesus  shall  reign.  Pray  for  us  in  dark 
Africa,  with  our  millions  of  heathen  brethren, 
who  are  still  groping  about  in  darkness,  hea- 
thenism and  superstition. 

1  shall  anxiously  await  your  reply. 
Your  brother  in  Christ  Jesus, 

G.  W.  Gibson,  Jr. 


"  Be  not  carried  about  with  divers  and  strange  doc- 
trines ;  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the  heart  be  established 
with  grace."    Heb.  13:  9. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  persons  to  whom 
the  offers  of  mercy  have  been  evidently  made. 
They  themselves  have  been  sensible  of  this,  and 
were  almost  persuaded  to  give  themselves  to 
Christ  and  to  accept  his  rule  as  the  law  of  their 
lives.  But  having  much  to  attend  to  and  think 
of,  they  were  not  so  deeply  stirred  as  to  come  to 
the  decision  that  security  of  soul  through  faith 
in  Him  was  of  so  much  importance  as  to  de- 
mand their  first  thought  and  care.  Giving  at 
best  a  divided  attention  to  religion,  their  in- 
terest in  it  does  not  lead  them  to  examine  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  and  to  have  clearly  formed 
ideas  of  the  beginning,  progress  and  comple- 
tion of  His  work  of  redemption.  They,  how- 
ever, do  learn  enough  to  convince  them  that 
the  religion  of  the  New  Testament,  if  applied 
to  daily  life,  is  not  an  easy  acquisition  to 
human  nature.  An  earnest  attempt  to  attain 
it  is  put  off  through  one  excuse  or  another, 
and  the  question  of  an  interest  in  the  merits 
of  a  crucified  and  risen  Saviour  remains  unan- 
swered. 

The  Apostle  John  wrote,  "many  false  pro- 
phets are  gone  out  into  the  world."  Meeting 
with  some  of  this  legion,  the  mind  afloat  in 
things  of  business  and  pleasure,  not  having 
understood  the  doctrine,  for  want  of  applica- 
tion to  learning  in  the  school  of  Christ,  these 
unstable  souls  do  not  discern  the  false  spirit 
and  are  easily  caught  with  a  plan  to  be  saved 
which  is  not  that  established  by  the  Divine  wis- 
dom. A  counterfeit  has  been  oft'ered  to  them; 
it  may  be  of  base  metal  and  coarse  design,  but 
their  hope  is  it  will  answer  their  purpose,  and 
it  costs  little  or  nothing  to  possess  it,  or  it 
may  have  so  close  a  similarity  to  the  genuine 
as  to  easily  deceive,  but  when  presented  to 
Him  who  designed  and  made  the  original,  his 
refusal  to  own  it  will  leave  the  possessor  at  a 


Men-pleasers  and  false  teachers  who  preach 
any  other  gospel  than  that  made  known  by  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  are  severely  de- 
nounced. Let  us  then  build  upon  the  founda- 
tion God  has  laid.  Much  digging  down  through 
our  earthly  nature  may  be  found  necessary,  but 
when  that  is  removed  the  unmoveable  will  be 
reached  and  the  building  of  our  hope  can  firmly 
stand  upon  the  Rock,  against  which  the  gates 
of  hell  have  not  prevailed.  In  the  voyage  of 
life  let  us  take  the  Bible  for  our  chart,  on 
which  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  danger  are  clearly 


marked,  and  the  deep  and  safe  waters  are  la 
plain  and  open.  With  the  Holy  Spirit  as  oi 
compass,  the  voyage  can  be  continued  by  d< 
and  by  night;  whether  the  effulgence  of  tl 
Sun  of  Righteousness  shine  on  us  or  His  ra; 
be  hidden  behind  clouds  of  adversity  and  grie 
Head  winds  and  storms  cannot  keep  us  fro 
making  our  port,  for  our  Pilot  aboard  holi: 
them  all  in  his  own  control. — J.  B.  Rhoads,! 

I  Was  in  Prison  and  One  Visited  Me. 

Some  years  ago  an  itinerant  minister  w 
passing  through  a  prison  crowded  with  00, 
victs  showing  every  phase  of  ignorance  ai| 
brutality.  One  gigantic  fellow  crouched  alo:; 
in  a  corner,  his  feet  chained  to  a  ball.  Thel 
was  an  unhealed  wound  on  his  face,  where  | 
had  been  shot  while  trying  to  escape.  Tj 
sight  of  the  dumb,  gaunt  figure  touched  t 
visitor's  sympathy.  ' 

"  How  long  has  he  to  serve'.'''  he  asked  tj 
guard.  ! 

"For  life." 

"Has  he  anybody  outside  to  look  after  h: 
wife  or  child?" 

"How  should  I  know?  Nobody  has  e\ 
noticed  him  in  all  the  time  he  has  been  here 

"  May  I  speak  to  him?" 

"  Yes,  but  only  for  a  minute." 

The  minister  hesitated.  What  could  he  s 
in  one  minute?  He  touched  the  man's  to 
cheek. 

"I  am  sorry,"  he  said;  '  'I  wish  I  could  1m 
you." 

The  convict  looked  keenly  at  him,  and 
nodded  to  indicate  that  he  believed  in  thesy 
pathy  expressed. 

"I  am  going  away,  and  shall  never  see  j 
again,  perhaps;  but  you  have  a  friend  whow 
stay  here  with  you." 

The  small,  keen  eyes  were  on  him;  the  pr 
onei  dragged  himself  up,  waiting  and  eagei| 

"  Have  you  heard  of  Jesus?" 

"Yes." 

"He  is  your  Iriend.     If  you  are  good  a 
true,  and  will  pray  to  God  to  help  you,  I 
sure  He  will  care  for  you." 

"Come,  sir,"  said  the  keeper.  "Timi 
up." 

The  clergyman  turned  sorrowfully  awi 
The  prisoner  called  after  him ,  and,  catching 
hand,  held  it  in  his  own  while  he  could.  Tei 
were  in  the  preacher's  eyes. 

Fourteen   years  passed.     The   convict  v 
sent  to  work  in  the  mines.    The  minister  ' 
down  one  day  into  a  mine,  and  among  the  woi 
men  saw  a  gigantic  figure  bent  with  hardsl 
and  age. 

' '  Who  is  that?"  he  asked  the  keeper. 

"A  lifer,  and  a  steady  fellow — the  b( 
the  gang." 

Just  then  the  "lifer"  looked  up.  His  figi 
straightened,  for  he  recognized  the  clergymi 
His  eyes  shone.  "Do  you  know  me?" 
said.  "  Will  He  come  soon?  I've  tried  to 
good." 

Through  a  single  word  of  sympathy  the  1 
had  been  transformed,  the  convict  changed. 
Selected. 


Death  pa3's  respect  neither  to  youth 
usefulness;  but  mows  down  together  the  t 
der  herb,  the  fragrant  flower,  and  the  noxii 
weed. — /.  A.  James. 
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Considerations  on  the  Life  of  Faith. 

t  is  obvious  from  the  Scriptures  that  we 
required  "whatever  our  hands  find  to  do, 
lo  it  with  our. might,'"  "  to  provide  for  our 
seholds,"  and  undoubtedly  every  person 
it,  on  Christian  principles,  regularly  and 
scientiously  accomplish  the  appropriate 
k  of  his  hands,  whatever  it  may  be. 
lut  here  also  as  in  everything  else,  we  must 
)gnize  the  presence  and  agency  of  God.  We 
it  do  whatever  our  God  requires  us  to  do, 
must  recognize  Him  alike  in  the  fulfilment 
the  disappointment  of  our  efforts.  We 
;t  not  think  too  much  of  the  inferior  in- 
imentality  of  the  rain  and  the  sunshine,  of 
turning  of  the  furrow,  and  of  the  planting 
he  seed,  although  these  are  important  in 
r  place;  but  placing  these  and  all  other 
mdary  causes  comparatively  under  our  feet, 
t  endeavor  to  gain  a  higher  position,  and 
tand  in  nearer  proximity  to  the  Primitive 
ncy.  "He  that  observeth  the  wind  shall 
sow;  and  he  that  regardeth  the  clouds 
1  not  reap."  God  works  in  connection 
1  second  causes,  but  not  in  dependence  on 
n.  They  are  his  servants  and  not  his 
ters  ;  a  sort  of  dumb  expositors  of  his 
and  purposes;  but  in  no  sense,  though 
d  man  seldom  looks  above  them,  the  orig- 
ins and  effective  cause. 
In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the 
ling  withhold  not  thy  hand:  for  thouknow- 
aot  whether  shall  prosper,  either  this  or 
.,  or  whether  they  both  shall  be  alike  good." 
sed  is  the  man,  who  as  he  goes  about  his 
f  business,  tending  his  flocks  with  Abra- 
,  or  ploughing  his  fields  with  Elisha,  can 
God  in  trees  and  flowers,  and  running 
iks,  in  hills  and  valleys,  in  clouds  and  sun- 
e;  and  can  connect  Him,  as  an  intelligible 
effective  agency  with  everything  that  has 
tion  to  the  time  and  the  place,  the  nature 
the  results,  of  his  labors. 
is  important  also  in  the  experience  of  a 
life,  to  extend  the  principle  of  the  re- 
lition  of  God's  presence  and  agency  to  all 
ic  and  national  events,  as  well  as  to  those 
more  private  nature.  In  republican  gov- 
lents,  and  in  all  governments  of  a  con- 
itional  character,  there  are  almost  con- 
tly  before  the  public,  questions  of  great 
rest,  which,  when  viewed  out  of  their  re- 
in to  the  Divine  mind,  are  calculated  to 
te  in  the  Christian,  as  well  as  in  others,  a 
■ee  of  anxiety.  When  he  beholds  conflict- 
parties  and  nations,  when  he  witnesses 
vild  political  commotion  and  uproar  which 
!  characterized  almost  every  age  of  the 

d.  the  heart  of  the  good  man  would  faint 
in  him  if  he  did  not  know  that  the  hand 
16  Lord  is  in  it.  And  yet  the  faith,  even 
18  Christians,  when  exercised  in  relation 
ablic  events,  is  exceedingly  weak;  so  much 
13  hardly,  in  the  comparative  sense,  to 
I  an  existence.  It  is  very  dift'erent  in  this 
;er  from  what  it  should  be.  iNothing  but 
range  and  blind  unbelief  could  thus  exile 

from  a  participation  in  national  move- 
ts.  There  has  no  political  event  ever 
n  place,  there  has  been  no  rise  or  fall  of 
ires,  no  building  up  or  overthrow  of  par- 
no  aggressions  of  wars  or  pacifications  of 

e,  without  the  presence  of  the  hand  of 
Lord,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  for ! 
shraent  or  reward.      Such  is  the  doctrine  \ 


of  the  Scriptures  as  well  as  of  reason.  Their 
language  is,  "The  kingdom  is  the  Lord's,  and 
He  is  the  governor  among  the  nations."  "By 
me  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice." 
God  says  of  Cyrus,  the  Persian  king  and  con- 
queror, "He  is  my  Shepherd,  and  shall  per- 
form all  my  pleasure;  even  saying  to  Jeiusa- 
lem,  Thou  shalt  be  built,  and  to  the  temple. 
Thy  foundation  shall  be  laid."  And  He  adds  in 
the  next  chapter  a  remarkable  passage,  which 
shows  that  kings  and  rulers,  who  have  no 
realizing  sense  of  the  Divine  superintendence 
and  presence,  may  yet  be  the  instruments  in 
his  hands  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  pur- 
poses. "For  Jacob,  my  servants'  sake,  and 
Israel,  mine  elect,  I  have  even  called  thee  by 
thy  name,  I  have  surnamed  thee,  tho'  thou 
hast  not  known  me." 

Oh,  that  we  might  learn  the  great  lesson, 
the  lesson  absolutely  indispensable  to  him  who 
would  experience  the  highest  results  of  the 
inward  life,  of  beholding  God,  either  in  his 
direct  efiiciency,  or  his  permissive  or  control- 
ling guardianship,  as  present  in  all  things, 
whether  high  or  low,  of  whatever  name  or 
nature.  Without  taking  this  view  of  his 
presence,  we  deprive  ourselves  of  that  great 
centre  where  the  soul  finds  rest.  We  are 
tossed  and  agitated  by  passing  events.  Every- 
thing is  perplexed,  mysterious  and  hopeless. 
— Thomas  C.Upham,in  Interior  Life. 


The  Silent,  Upturned  Face. 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old. 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace  .  .  . 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land. 
Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

—  Tennyson. 

Ex-Governor  Black,  in  the  speech  in  which 
he  placed  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  nomination 
for  the  Presidency,  said: 

"Men  may  prophecy  and  women  may  pray, 
but  peace  will  come  to  abide  forever  on  this 
earth  only  when  the  dreams  of  childhood  are 
the  accepted  charts  to  guide  the  destinies  of 
men." 

How  closely  this  accords  with  the  words  of 
of  Him  who  said: 

Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Except  ye  .  .  .  become 
as  little  children  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

In  scores  of  pulpits  to-day,  ministers  of  the 
gospel  are  explaining  to  their  congregations 
that  the  disciples  of  Christ  erred  in  supposing 
that  His  kingdom  was  established  by  force  of 
arms.  They  are  telling  the  people  that  the 
multitudes  hoped  that  His  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem  was  the  first  act  in  a  coercive  des- 
potism. That  the  people  of  that  day  could 
not  understand  the  Master's  purpose  of  con- 
quering the  world  by  means  of  love  alone. 
The  ministers  are  telling  their  congregations 
to-day  that  Jesus'  example  was  in  perfect  ac- 
cord with  His  precepts;  for  He  was  led  as  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter— He  was  dumb  before 
His  accusers — He  made  no  resistance  when 
they  pressed  the  thorns  into  His  brow — He 
was  silent  when  they  spat  in  His  face — He 
bore  His  own  cross — He,  who  might  in  a  breath 
have  called  legions  of  angels  to  His  defense,  I 
rather  than  set  an  example  of  coercion  to  the  [ 
world,  suffered  Himself  to  be  nailed  to  the  [ 
cross;  and,  in  that  supreme  moment,  while  all  | 
the  hosts  of  heaven  listened,  and  men,  ex- 1 


hausted  by  the  frenzy  of  their  hatred,  rested 
for  a  space,  hark!— 

"Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do." 

Black  was  right.  Men  may  prophesy  and 
women  may  pray,  but  peace  will  come  to  abide 
here  on  earth  only  when  the  dreams  of  child- 
hood are  the  accepted  charts  to  guide  the  des- ' 
tinies  of  men.  Not  till  men  become  as  little 
children  will  peace  come  to  abide,  here  on 
earth. 

But  Black  spoke,  not  as  an  exponent  of  this 
doctrine  of  the  Christ,  but  as  a  scoffer  of  it. 
Hear  him: 

"The  fate  of  nations  is  still  decided  by  their 
wars.  You  may  talk  of  orderly  tribunals  and 
learned  referees;  you  may  sing  in  your  schools 
the  gentle  praises  of  the  quiet  life:  you  may 
strike  from  your  books  the  last  note  of  every 
martial  anthem,  and  yet,  out  in  the  smoke  and 
thunder  will  always  be  the  tramp  of  horses 
and  the  silent,  rigid,  upturned  faces.  ...  If 
the  pressure  is  great,  the  material  to  resist  it 
must  be  granite  and  iron." 

No  doubt,  so  long  as  the  scoffers  of  peace, 
who  sound  the  praises  of  war,  are  dominant'; 
the  silent,  rigid,  upturned  face  will  mark 
where  the  man  of  granite  and  iron;  for  war  is 
the  instrument  by  which  the  men  of  granite 
and  iron  decide  the  fate  of  nations. 

But,  you  may  talk  of  world  powers  and  the 
glories  of  battle;  you  may  voice  from  the  forum 
the  wanton  eulogies  of  strife;  you  may  blot 
from  your  books  the  last  note  of  every  paon 
of  peace  and  love,  and  yet,  forever  upon  Cal- 
vary will  appear  the  silent,  upturned  face  of 
One  who  died  under  the  iron  heel  of  the  men 
of  granite;  died,  without  so  much  as  lifting 
His  almighty  arm  in  His  own  defense;  and  in 
so  dying,  branded  eternal  infamy  upon  the 
hellish  front  of  war.  And  over  the  crests  of 
the  centuries,  wafted  on  airs  of  heaven,  we 
hear  the  matchless  words: 

"Except ye  become  as  little  children, ye  shall 
not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  .  .  .  Peace 
on  earth,  good  will  to  men." 

And  when  (God  hasten  the  day!)  the  will  of 
the  common  people  — the  multiplying  hosts  of 
Christian  democracy — shall  have  wrenched  the 
helm  of  human  destiny  from  the  crimson  hands 
of  self-seeking  demagogues,  then  war  shall 
end,  and  peace  shall  usher  in  the  blessed  reign 
of  human  fellowship  and  love,  beautiful  as  the 
dreams  of  childhood.— Edicard  H.  Putnam  in 
the  Public. 

Wanted — Prophets. 

What  is  a  prophet?  One  who  forth-tells 
the  mind  of  God.  A  prophet  is  one  whose 
soul  is  under  the  government  of  the  Spirit  of 
(iod.  The  prophets  that  are  wanted  are  not 
men  who  foretell  future  events,  but  men  in- 
spired of  God  wiio  speak  to  the  present  need 
and  the  present-day  conscience.  If  we  fulfil 
our  duty,  and  through  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
arouse  conviction  for  sin  and  proclaim  the 
Saviour  from  sin,  w-ecan  safely  leave  the  mor- 
row to  care  for  the  things  of  itself.  The  true 
prophet  is  not  the  man  whose  vocation  is 
limited  to  preaching  in  meetings  for  worship. 
The  prophets  of  Holy  Scripture  threw  them- 
selves alongside  their  fellow-men  in  every 
great  crisis.  A  national  crisis  was  often  the 
means  of  calling  the  prophet  to  the  front. 
They  were  men  in  whose  heart  the  Spirit  was 
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burning  for  expression.  Great  moral  issues 
awoke  their  intensest  sympathies.  •  .  .  The 
world  to-day  is  in  urgent  need  of  prophets, 
men  of  the  prophetic  spirit  who  declare  the 
mind  of  God,  even  though  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  their  message  will  be  unacceptable 
when  they  appear.  Independently  of  all  church 
organizations,  and  probably  amid  them  all,  in- 
spired men  are  being  raised  up  to  speak  to  our 
condition.  Just  in  proportion  as  they  speak 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  One  Spirit,  these 
voices  agree  together,  although  the  drapery  of 
their  institutions  may  widely  differ.  Dr.  Gore, 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  his  sacerdotal 
vestments,  Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  at  the  Taber- 
nacle, and  Catharine  Booth,  the  departed  saint 
of  the  Salvation  Army,  have  alike  given  utter- 
ance to  thoughts  which  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  imagined  they  were  themselves 
raised  to  uphold.  The  church  that  produces 
prophets,  be  they  men  or  women,  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  the  world.  Many  prophetic  gifts 
have  been  buried  under  the  weight  of  denomi- 
nationalism  and  sacerdotalism.  This  world's 
covetousness,  its  busy  greed  and  care,  are  an- 
swerable for  untold  quenching  of  spiritual 
gifts. 

Our  own  church  order  is  not  founded  on  any 
mere  "basis  of  silence,"  appropriate  and  help- 
ful as  times  of  silent  worship  are  in  these 
busy  days.  Our  real  basis  of  church  order  is 
loyal  obedience  to  the  government  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  meeting  and  out  of  meeting,  individu- 
ally and  collectively.  Christ  is  the  President 
in  every  assembly  of  His  people.  His  Presence 
is  to  be  waited  "for  and  realized  whenever  we 
meet.  He  is  very  punctual  and  regular  in 
His  attendance.  Under  His  presidency  the 
spirit  of  the  prophets  is  subject  to  the_  proph- 
ets, and  His  voice  in  one  accords  with  His 
voice  in  others.  In  a  gathering  held  after  the 
pattern  of  the  early  church  there  is  room  for 
all  to  speak  whom  He  shall  call.  ..  .  To  some 
men  the  Church  needs  to  say,  "Stir  up  the 
gift  that  is  in  thee. ' '  To  others  who  are  volu- 
ble, the  Church  may  say.  Hold  thy  peace  till 
others  have  an  opportunity  of  expression. 
Many  meetings  are  held  in  this  liberty  of  proph- 
esying and  are  joyous  occasions.  Sometimes 
the  liberty  is  abused  by  over-much  talk;  at 
other  times  the  liberty  is  abused  by  over-much 
silence.  Congregations  everywhere  need  to 
be  so  developed  that  they  may  in  truth  become 
schools  of  the  prophets.  If  it  is  to  be  so,  we 
must  have  patience  with  ourselves,  and  pa- 
tience with  one  another.  In  unexpected  quar- 
ters, in  the  cottage  of  the  herdsman,  in  the 
public  school,  in  the  desert,  in  royal  cjurts, 
the  prophet  appears.  Not  by  the  election  of 
majorities,  but  by  Divine  election  the  anoint- 
ing oil  descends,  and  the  Spirit  comes  on  that 
man  from  that  day  forward.  Christ  loves  wil- 
ling-hearted disciples.  SometimesHestrikes 
down  the  opposer  and  converts  him  into  an 
here  and  there  a  gifted  scholar  re- 


ceives  and  welcomes  the  still  small  voice.    But  |  ^^^  welcome  each  trial  by  which  there  is  given 
amid  all  the  variety  of  outward  circumstances  -....,, 

and  inward  discipline  every  true  prophet  may 
look  upward  and  thankfully  acknowledge  his 
Divine  ordination.  The  Prophet  is  in  fellow- 
ship with  Christ,  and  Christ  is  in  close  fellow- 
ship with  the  Prophet.— London  Friend. 


CONSOLATION. 

When  the  streamlet  is  dried  up  then  flee  to  the 
fountain. 

When  the  valley  is  flooded  then  haste  to  the  moun- 
tain, 

When  the  arm  thou  hast  leant  on  is  laid  in  the  dust. 

On  the  arm  of  thy  God  lean  with  faith's  cheerful 
trust. 

Earth's  gourds,  oh  how  tempting  their  flowers  and 
fruit. 

While  we  love  their  sweet  shadow  a  worm  s  at  the 
root. 

Is  thy  gourd  that  once  sheltered  now  withered  away .' 

Be  the  shelter  of  Jesus  thy  shelter  and  stay. 

How  oft  have  earth's  visions  deceived  the  fond- 
hearted,  .  ,        , 

Like  the  rainbow  they  shone,  like  the  rainbow  de- 
parted. 

When  thy  light  that  once  sparkled  is  darkened  and 
gone 

See  the  rainbow  that  fades  not,  it  reaches  God  s 
throne. 

How  oft  have  earth's  pleasures  for  which  the  heart 
panted, 

Like  the  bright  upas  tree  proved  deadly  when 
granted. 

When  thy  soul  has  been  sickened  with  earth's  poi- 
soned joy, 

Look  up  for  pure  pleasure  to  fountains  on  high. 

Like  the  dove  when  of  old  from  the  ark  it  went  forth 
Some  green  spot  to  rest  on  to  seek  thro'  the  earth, 
When  it  found  the  deluge  so  deep  and  so  dark. 
Left  no  green  spot  uncovered,  returned  to  the  ark. 

So  when  floods  of  affliction  have  gathered  all  round 
And  no  green  spot  of  gladness,  no  hop-branch  is 

found. 
Then  flee  to  the  Saviour  the  true  ark  of  rest. 
Oh,  there's  no  place  of  shelter  like  his  pitying  breast. 

When  there  thou  art  sheltered  tho'  storms  rack  the 

skies, 
Tho'  higher  and  higher  the  deep  floods  arise, 
Above  the  dark  waters  the  ark  is  lifted  high 
And  bears  its  blest  inmates  to  God's  mount,  the  sky. 

By  the  scorn  and  the  scoff  for  thy  sake  He  bore. 
By  the  sharp  crown  of  thorns  for  thy  sake  He  wore, 
By  the  sweat  in  the  garden,  by  the  death  on  the 

tree. 
To  Him  who  redeemed  thee,  then  wearied  one,  flee. 

From  Him  thine  own  Saviour  whate'er  may  betide 

thee. 
No  sorrow  can  sever,  no  distance  divide  thee. 
Earth's  friends  may  forsake,  but  He'll  forsake  never. 
Earth's  loved  ones  must  die,  but  He  liveth  ever. 

In  love  He  afflicts  thee,  in  mercy  He  chastens. 
To  wound  He  is  slow,  but  to  bind  up  He  hastens, 
When  thy  sins  call  for  chastening  'twill  comfort 

impart,  . 

Tho'  a  frown's  on  his  brow,  yet  theras  love  in  his 

heart. 
Each  dear  little  cistern  by  his  hand  may  be  broken, 
But  his  stroke  tho'  severe,  of  his  love  is  a  token. 
He  breaks  them  that  we  by  their  loss  may  be  led 
To  drink  of  pure  pleasures  at  joy's  fountain  head. 

To  Him  who  so  loved  thee  let  grief  draw  thee  nearer; 
Each  dear  precious  promise  let  sorrow  make  dearer. 


To  thy  soul  more  of  God,  to  thy  heart  more  of 
Heaven. 

—Charlotte  Elizabeth. 


Science  and  Industry. 
How  Pressed  Glass  was  Invented.— 
1827,  a  carpenter  of  Sandwich,  Massachuset 
wanting  a  piece  of  glass  of  a  particular  s 
and  shape,  conceived  the  idea  that  the  moll 
material  could  be  pressed  into  any  form,  mi; 
the  same  as  lead  might  be.  Up  to  that  ti 
all  glassware  had  been  blown,  either  offht 
or  in  a  mold,  and  considerable  skill  was 
quired  and  the  process  was  slow.  The  gl 
manufacturers  laughed  at  the  carpenter,  1 
he  went  ahead  and  built  a  press,  and  now 
United  States  is  the  greatest  pressed-glassw; 
country  in  the  v/or\i.— Cosmopolitan. 

Borax  in  the  United  States.— The  bo; 
fields  of  the  United  States  are  mainly  in 
desert  "dry  lake"  region  of  southern  G 
fornia.  although  deposits  are  found  also 
Nevada  and  Oregon.  Borax  was  first  produi 
in  the  United  States  in  1864,  at  Borax  La 
California.  The  borax  was  contained  in 
water  of  the  lake  and  was  obtained  by  evapc 
tion. 

The  saline  crusts  of  the  so-called  dry  la 
or  borax  marshes  of  the  Mohave  Valley  vs 
next  mined  for  borax,  and  afterward,  abou 
1838,  work  was  begun  on  the  beds  of  colen 
ite,  or  borate  of  lime,  in  San  Bernardino  I 
Cal.,  from  which  most  of  the  borax  minec: 
the  United  States  has  since  been  obtained.' 


Be  much  with  God,  and  your  face  will  shine; 
let  all  men  see  the  new  crea.t\on.—Bramwell. 


The  world  may  promise  much  but  can  give 
nothing  of  that  substantial  joy  and  that  solid 
peace,  which  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  union 
of  the  soul  with  its  Divine  Creator  and  Re- 
deemer.— Maria  Fox. 


The  Collection  and  Preservation  of  W' 
Records.— The  United  States  Geological ! 
vey  has  recently  perfected  plans  for  the 
tematic  collection  and  preservation  of  ' 
records  and  samples.  The  demand  for  in 
mation  regarding  wells  has  become  so  g 
that  the  Survey  has  decided  to  issue  an  an; 
publication  containing  a  brief  account  of 
wells  bored  each  year.  This  report  wil! 
published  as  near  the  beginning  of  the  yes 
practicable,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  those 
apply  for  it.  It  will  contain  the  names 
addresses  of  persons  doing  well  work  and 
summarize  the  work  done  by  them  in  the 
ceding  year. 

In  order  to  obtain  data  for  such  a  year  b 
the  Survey  wishes  to  make  arrangements 
well  drillers  and  well  owners  to  send  san 
and  records  to  the  Survey's  headquartei 
Washington,  D.  C.  On  receipt  of  name 
persons  willing  to  save  samples  of  well  boi 
the  Survey  will  at  once  send  them  suppli 
canvas  bags  in  which  they  may  transmit  i 
through  the  mails  without  paying  post 
As  these  samples  may  be  sent  as  often  ai 
drillers  visit  the  post-office,  there  is  no  d£ 
that  they  will  accumulate  and  become  bu; 
some.  For  the  keeping  of  a  log  a  conve 
pocket  memorandum  book  will  also  be 
vided. 

Records  of  the  borer's  work  will  be  cars 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  Survey,  and  wi 
readily  available  to  them  at  »ny  time,  so 
in  case  their  notes  are  lost  they  can  be  ( 
cated. 

Their  cooperation  will  aid  materially  i 
study  of  the  geologic  structure  of  the  L" 
States  and  will  thus  assist  in  obtaining  k 
edge  which  can  not  fail  to  be  of  ultimate 
fit  to  well  drillers. 


Postage   Stamps  not   Legal  Tend^ 
Those  Government  Bureaus  that  are  auth f 
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aw  to  sell  certain  of  their  publications  fre- 
ntly  have  trouble  in  regard  to  the  form  in 
ch  remittances  are  made  to  pay  for  books, 
iphlets,  or  maps.  Among  these  Bureaus 
le  United  States  Geological  Survey,  whose 
)rts  and  maps  have  a  wide  circulation. 
Survey  has  persistently  endeavored  to  make 
erally  known  the  fact  that  checks,  foreign 
1  (including  Canadian  coin),  and  postage 
nps  can  not  under  the  law  be  received  in 
lange  for  the  publications,  yet  almost  every 
I  brings  remittances  of  postage  stamps, 
ome  cases  the  clerks  who  are  required  to 
I  out  the  books  and  maps  have  simply 
jht  the  stamps  and  themselves  turned  the 
I  into  the  official  coffers,  so  that  the  offend- 
purchasers  have  received  without  detri- 
t  the  publications  ordered.  But  these 
ks  have  naturally  become  averse  to  invest- 
the  entire  amounts  of  their  salaries  in  post- 
stamps  which  they  can  not  use  and  for 
;h  they  must  therefore  find  buyers,  and  this 
tire  will  now  be  discontinued.  The  offence 
ending  stamps  has  been  in  many  cases  ag- 
ated  by  the  remittance  of  amounts  in  ex- 
of  the  price  of  the  book  or  map.  It  has 
1  happened  that  six  cents  in  stamps   has 

offered  in  payment  for  a  five-cent  map. 
lese  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  return 
cent  to  the  purchaser  at  a  cost  greater 

its  value.  In  most  instances,  perhaps, 
hange  has  been  expected,  but  the  rules  of 
irnment  bookkeeping  has  made  it  necessary 
iturn  the  surplus  amount, 
ily  postal  money  orders  or  cash  can  be  re- 
id  for  these  publications.  The  maps  of 
iurveyhave  now  a  wide  sale,  and  the  fail- 
)n  the  part  of  intending  purchasers  to  ob- 
;  the  requirements  of  law  has  become  a 
;e  of  so  great  inconvenience  that  a  rigid 
Drmity  to  these  requirements  will  hereafter 
tacted. 

iMOVAL  OP  CkIMIN.^L  PliOPENSITY  BY  SUR- 

L,  Operatio.n.— Jesse  Beard,  fifteen  years 
was  brought  into  Juvenile  Court  by  his 
er,  charged  with  being  incorrigible.  He 
jeen  away  from  home  five  days,  and  the 
er  and  sister  of  the  boy  thought  that  he 
Id  be  put  in  some  institution  where  he 
I  be  managed.  Pending  an  investigation  of 
:aRe,  Helen  W.  Rogers,  chief  probation 
:r,  and  others  of  the  Court,  conceived  the 
that  a  physical  defect  was  responsible  for 
ad's  mental  attitude, 
e  mother  and  si^ter  then  remembered  a 
■eceived  liy  the  boy  when  three  years  old. 
ad  struck  his  head  on  a  rock  in  a  stream 
e  he  was  wading.  Dr.  Kohlmer's  exami- 
n  showed  a  concave  formation  of  the  skull 
e  it  should  have  been  convex.  Arrange- 
s  for  an  operation  were  made,  but  they 
not  carried  out  until  June  5,  as  the  boy 
■un  away  in  the  meantime.  ■ 
e  operation  by  Dr.  Kohlmer  involved  the 
val  of  three  pieces  of  the  skull,  on  the 
r  side  of  which  he  found  thick  growths 
ing  against  the  brain.  The  boy  was  al- 
i  to  leave  the  hospital  fourteen  days  later, 
and  strong  as  ever,  but  showing  a  re- 
able  difference  in  his  manner.  The  old 
less  and  ungovernable  temper  were  gone, 
he  was  perfectly  amenable  to  the  wishes 
3  mother, 
e  mind  of  the  boy  haa  cleared   and  he 


seems  extremely  bright.  It  is  believed  that 
he  will  learn  rapidly  in  school  and  make  up 
for  the  worthless  years.  He  understands  what 
has  happened  to  him  and  says  he  is  very  thank- 
ful to  the  court  and  to  the  doctor. 

He  will  enter  a  special  school  in  connection 
with  the  Shortridge  High  School,  maintained 
for  truants  and  backward  students,  this  week. 
The  boy  has  not  been  in  school  for  three  years 
because  of  his  incorrigibility,  and  atthetime 
he  was  taken  out  of  school  he  had  reached  only 
the  second  grade— the  class  of  boys  eight  years 
old. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

The  reading  of  the  above  recalled  an  inci- 
dent related  to  the  writer  by  the  late  Dr. 
Charles  Evans,  of  Philadelphia.  He  stated  that 
two  bright  English  lads,  well  trained  in  an 
intelligent  familv,  had  been  sent  from  home  to 
a  boarding-school.  Some  time  after,  the  school 
authorities  notified  the  parents  that  one  of  the 
boys,  who  had  always  heretofore  exhibited 
nothing  but  an  affectionate  nature  towards  his 
brother,  had  become  quite  alienated  from  him, 
and  in  other  ways  showed  marked  change  of 
character  from  what  he  possessed  on  entering 
the  school.  A  surgeon  was  called  in,  who 
made  an  examination  of  the  scalp,  finding  in 
one  spot  a  cicatrix.  Inquiry  was  made  at  the 
school,  as  to  whether  the  patient  had  received 
an  injury  there,  and  it  was  discovered  that  an 
usher  had  struck  the  boy  on  one  occasion,  upon 
the  head,  with  a  ruler. 

The  Burgeon  informed  the  parents  that,  if 
allowed  to  trephine  their  son,  at  the  cpot  in- 
dicated by  the  scar,  he  had  hope  that  the 
operation  might  result  in  a  restoration  to  the 
former  mental  condition.  Upon  the  little  cir- 
cular piece  of  the  cranium  being  taken  away, 
there  was  found  a  spiculum  of  bone,  project- 
ing into  the  brain  substances,  from  the  inner 
olate  of  the  skull.  Immediately  upon  its  re- 
moval, complete  restoration  to  "the  boy's  nor- 
mal mental  condition  followed.  VV.  E. 


Items  Concerning  the  Society. 

A  list  of  57  pastors  was  reported  by  Iowa  Yearly 
Meeting  as  employed  in  meetings  within  its  limits 
— 44  men  and  23  women. 


We  were  indebted  to  an  evening  paper  of  last 
week  for  the  misinformation  that  Joseph  S.  Elkin- 
ton  was  on  his  way  to  Canada.  He  has  been  pur- 
suing his  service  in  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsyl- 


The  decease  of  Dr.  Richard  H.  Thomas,  at  the 
age  of  51,  on  Second-day  evening  the  3d  inst.  in 
Baltimore,  will  sadly  solemnize  many  hearts  under 
the  name  of  Friends  throughout  America,  England 
and  Norway,  wherever  his  labors  as  a  minister 
have  been  known  and  felt.  Thus  the  foremost 
officer  of  "The  Peace  Association  of  Friends  in 
.America"  ended  his  service  liere  below  on  the  day 
in  which  the  great  Peace  Congress  in  Boston  be- 
gan, and  the  gospel  of  love  spares  from  earth  a 
strong  exponent. 

1  writing  last  week  on  the  systematic  stated 
ministry  operating  as  a  gag  on  the  spring  of  the 
ministry  in  others  of  the  congregation,  and  leaving 
the  future  supply  of  ministers  to  be  raised  by  a 
process  of  human  manufacture,  we  had  not  then 
met  with  the  more  pointed  statement  which  ap- 
peared Seventh  Monlh  21st  in  the  American 
Friend,  referring  to  the  Pastoral  System  of  the 
Western  Yearly  .Meetings  in  America.  The  writer 
says : 


I  "  In  not  a  few  of  our  meetings  all  vocal  service, 
j  except  singing,  is  performed  by  one  person.  Sing- 
j  ing  is  by  a  choir  only,  or  as  the  choir  leads.  Visit- 
ing ministers  are  expected  to  arrange  with  the 
pastor  as  to  what  part  they  shall  take  in  the  ser- 
vice. Any  attempts  on  the  part  of  old-fashioned 
members  to  have  an  open  service  are  frowned 
upon,  to  the  point  of  suppression.  Young  Friends 
are  being  reared  under  such  influences  that  they 
express  surprise  that,  in  some  meetings,  people 
other  than  the  pastor  are  allowed  to  take  part  in 
the  preaching  service.  Did  the  modem  movement 
free  us  from  bondage  to  sell  us  into  servitude?" 

[The  following  observations  on  the  Society  of 
Friends  have  been  handed  to  us,  as  found  in  the 
Public  Ledger.  They  may  help  invite  some  of  us 
to  live  up  to  the  ideal  which  the  writer  has  of 
Friends.  Their  numbers  may  be  decreasing,  per- 
haps in  no  places  faster  than  where  the  Society 
under  that  name  is  increasing,  but  that  they  are 
dying  out,  we  do  not  believe.  As  has  lately  been 
repeated,  Quakerism  will  never  be  a  failure  so 
long  as  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  a  failure;] 

In  common  with  a  multitude  of  Pliiladelphians, 
I  regard  the  Friends  (or  Quakers),  as  a  religious 
j  body,  the  best  type  of  Christianity  in  existence, 
I  and  yet,  it  seems  to  me,  they  are  passing  away 
like  the  Indians. 
I  It  is  universally  admi  ted  that  a  nation  exclu- 
sively of  consistent  Quakers  could  easily  dispense 
with  human  law  and  lawyers,  courts  and  Judges, 
policemen's  clubs  and  soldiers'  bayonets,  jails  and 
penitentiaries,  lunatic  asylums  and  breweries,  and, 
of  course,  gambling  "joints"  and  other  dens  of 
iniquity  would  be  totally  unknown. 

In  short,  the  Friends  teach  and  practice  the 
Golden  Rule,  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus.  This,  together  with  their  faith  in 
the  "spirit,"  or  "inner  light,"  make  them  con- 
spicuouo  examples  of  what  is  termed  the  "  beauty 
of  holiness.'' 

While  all  this  is  an  admitted  fact,  the  question 
follows,  What  would  become  of  the  thousands  who 
live  by  preying  on  their  fellow-men  should,  by 
some  miracle,  the  Quakers  secure  control  of,  say, 
this  one  city?  Fancy  the  situation:  So  dens  of 
vice  of  any  kind;  no  gamblers' hells;  no  rum  holes 
or  champagne  clubs;  no  political  machines  or 
tricky  politicians;  no  shyster  lawyers  or  divorce 
courts;  no  policemen,  or  jails,  or  paupers;  and, 
above  all,  no  necessity  of  a  "warrior  bold"  in  the 
entire  land. 

I  say,  fancy  such  a  condition!  Should  such  a 
state  of  affairs  prevail,  what  would  become  of  a 
vast  multitude  of  "toilers" — policemen.  Judges, 
petty  .Magistrates,  an  army  of  lawyers,  politicians 
for  revenue  only,  newspaper  reporters  of  the 
scavenger  brand,  and  a  horde  of  criminals  of  every 
grade  who  live  by  vice  and  who  cling  to  the  decent 
minority  of  our  citizens  like  barnacles  to  a  stranded 
ship  in  some  far-off  deserted  port?  What  would 
happen  should  this  multitude  be  suddenly  compelled 
to  earn  a  living  by  doing  a  fair  day's  work  for  com- 
mon wages? 

And  ijow  that  the  "old  guard  "  of  morality  and 
the  "  Golden  Rule  "  (the  Friends)  are  passing  away, 
slowly  but  surely,  where  can  we  look  for  any  or- 
ganization to  take  its  place  as  exemplars  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth?  "By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them!"  Judged  by  this  in- 
controvertible standard  of  all  thmgs  human  or 
divine,  the  Friends  lead  all  brands  of  religion  on 
the  lines  laid  down  by  Jesus,  the  Christ,  wlio  is  re- 
garded by  millions  as  the  eternal  and  animating 
spirit  of  the  universe.  If  this  be  a  fact  that 
Jesus  was  and  is  the  eternal  and  animating  force 
of  the  universe,  which  is  summed  up  in  the  word 
God,  then,  in  the  name  of  justice,  equity,  reason 
and  common  understanding,  why  should  such 
models  of  Christian  ethics  as  the  Quakers  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  away  as  an  organization,  while 
vice,  in  all  its  hideous  forms,  runs  rampant 
throughout  the  universe? 
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Either  Jesus,  the  Christ,  is  the  eternal  spirit 
called  God,  and  all  powerful,  or  He  was  simply  an 
inspired  human,  born  of  woman,  like  the  rest  of 
mankind;  but  with  a  mission  to  the  world  far  sur- 
passing in  importance  anything  ever  delivered  by 
the  wisest  prophets  and  sages  before  his  time. 

On  these  two  propositions  the  Friends  divided, 
as  I  understand  the  situation— one  wing  holding 
to  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  those  opposed  stubbornly  j 
insisting  that  He  was  merely  a  man,  but  inspired 
"  to  speak  as  no  man  spoke  before."  *  *  * 
John  Foster, 
1634  Parrish  St.,  Phila.,  August  1,  1904. 

Notes  in  General. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have  car- 
ried the  Bible  to  the  coldest  city  in  the  world, 
Yakutsk,  Eastern  Siberia,  capital  of  the  province, 
in  which  are  400  European  houses,  the  rest  of  the 
abodes  being  huts  covered  with  earth. 

Tibet,  the  "Great  Closed  Land,"  is  surrounded 
by  missionary  stations  waiting  for  opportunity  to 
enter  and  preach  the  gospel.  Some  of  the  iilor- 
avian  stations  are  10,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
The  missionaries  try  to  win  the  confidence  of 
Tibetans  who  come  over  the  border  to  trade. 

Funeral  Flattery. — There  is  a  timeliness  for 
us  in  the  following  concern  of  the  Presbyterian : 

Praise  of  the  dead  should  not  be  fulsome.  Their 
laudation,  now  so  common,  is  out  of  place.  Some 
persons  seem  to  look  upon  it  as  a  necessity.  They 
think  that  friends  expect  it,  and  blame  the  minis- 
ter if  he  does  not  extol  the  virtues  of  the  de- 
ceased, or  find  ways  of  discovering  them  if  they 
have  been  lacking  in  the  life.  But  it  is  the  minis- 
ter's business  to  bury  the  dead,  not  to  laud  them; 
to  comfort  and  cheer  the  mourners,  not  to  guaran- 
tee a  safe  passport  into  glory,  or  to  picture  them 
as  veritable  saints  durine  their  stay  upon  the 
earth;  to  improve  the  funeral  services  to  the  in- 
struction and  admonition  of  the  living,  not  to  give 
the  departed  an  eulogistic  exit.  He  who  recog- 
nizes his  position  aright  can  find  many  an  occasion 
for  doing  good.  As  a  rule,  the  least  one  says  of 
the  dead,  and  the  more  faithful  he  is  to  the  God  of 
judgment  and  grace,  the  more  appropriate  and 
impressive  is  his  funeral  address. 

The  Negro  Question  in  America.  —  Edward 
Grubb,  Secretary  of  the  Howard  Association  in 
England,  in  an  answer  to  a  correspondent  of  the 
Standard  who  appears  to  condone  certain  lynch- 
ings  of  negroes,  says: 

"If  your  correspondent  would  have  English 
people  form  just  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
jects upon  which  he  wishes  to  inform  them,  there 
are  certain  facts  and  considerations  which  it  is 
essential  they  should  bear  in  mind,  but  to  which 
he  makes  little,  if  any,  allusion. 

"  1.  Only  24i  per  cent,  of  all  the  lynchings 
that  occurred  in  America  in  19  years  were  for 
criminal  assaults  (real  or  alleged,  actual  or  merely 
attempted)  on  women,  whether  white  or  black.  On 
the  other  hand,  44  per  cent,  of  those  lynched  were 
charged  with  murder.  (The  actual  number  of 
persons  lynched  from  the  beginning  of  1885  to 
the  Autumn  of  1903  was:— For  rape,  etc.,  697; 
for  murder,  1260;  on  other  charges,  892;  total, 
2849.)  A  similar  proportion  holds  in  the  case  of 
States  such  as  Alabama,  where  lynchings  are  fre- 
quent, as  in  the  Union  generally. 

"2.  In  most  cases  the  persons  lynched  have 
been  untried,  and  therefore,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
are  presumably  innocent.  In  several  instances  it 
has  been  discovered,  too  late,  that  the  wrong  per- 
son had  been  the  victim. 

"3.  For  many  generations  the  coloured  race 
were  taught  by  the  example  of  white  men  that 
the  honour  of  negro  women  was  of  no  account,  and 
it  is  hardly  a  cause  for  wonder  that  this  example 
should,  after  their  liberation  from  slavery,  have 
acted  adversely  on  their  morals. 


"4.  An  al)ominabIe  prifon  system,  in  the 
Southern  States,  is  annually  turning  loose  upon 
society  hundreds  of  coloured  men,  and  some  whites, 
schooled  in  every  conceivable  vice.  This  system 
is  retained  on  the  ground  that  it  is  "plenty  good 
enough  for  niggers,"  and  it  is  justified  under  the 
wholly  false  idea  that  the  coloured  person  as  such 
is  inherently  vicious  and  criminal,  that  attempts 
to  reform  him  are  useless,  and  that  education  only 
makes  him  worse. 

"5.  The  idea  that  people  inclined  to  crime  can 
be  terrorized  into  decent  conduct  by  ferocious 
punishments  is  known  by  every  instructed  person 
to  be  false.  When  public  executions  prevailed  in 
England,  and  hanging  was  inflicted  for  every  petty 
theft,  crime  was  infinitely  more  prevalent  than  it 
is  now.  There  is  much  evidence  that  the  diseased 
imaginations  of  a  certain  sort  of  people  are  ex- 
cited by  these  public  horrors,  that  a  kind  of 
frenzied  desire  for  notoriety  seizes  them,  and  that 
the  very  crimes  which  the  public  tortures  are 
meant  to  put  a  stop  to  are  not  lessened  by  them, 
but  increased.  We  have  high  authority  for  saying 
that  '  Satan  does  not  cast  out  Satan.' 

"  6.  The  witnessing  of  such  scenes  as  the  burn- 
ing alive  and  mutilation  of  a  human  being,  as 
President  Roosevelt  powerfully  pointed  out  in  a 
letter  to  Governor  Durbin  of  Indiana,  leaves  in- 
delible marks  of  demoralization  and  degradation 
on  all  those  who  are  concerned  in  it." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 


United  States— In  a  recent  gathering  at  the  National 
Farm  School,  near  Doylestown,  Pa.,  which  was  founded 
by  Jews  and  is  under  their  management  it  was  stated  by 
one  of  the  Executive  Committee:  "The  calls  upon  this 
institution  for  men  educated  along  these  lines  is  inces- 
sant not  only  within  our  own  borders,  but  from  foreign 
rountnes.  We  continue  an  education  here.  We  give 
facilities  for  post-graduate  instruction  to  a  great  many 
young  men.  We  give  preference  to  those  who  come  from 
institutions  that  instruct  in  the  science  of  agriculture 
and  those  sciences  that  are  related  to  agriculture.  We 
have  taken  in  more  than  five  hundred  young  men  since  I 
came  here  for  such  instruction,  and  the  demand  still 
grows.  Universities  throughout  the  country  are  calling 
upon  us  for  men  competent  tn  teach  meteorology,  animal 
husbandry,  soil  physics,  forestry,  applied  entomology,  sci- 
entific statistical  work,  road-building,  farm  mechanics 
and  engineering,  etc." 

On  the  30th  ult.  a  petition  to  intervene  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Congo  Free  State  in  the  interests  of  civilization 
was  presented  to  President  Roosevelt.  The  m.emorialist3 
say  that  they  are  "seeking  the  counsel  and  pleading  for 
the  assistance  of  the  first  citizen  of  the  American  Repub- 
lic, which  has  ever  interested  itself  powerfully  in  the 
cause  of  civilization.  It  is  a  matter  of  honor  for  all  na- 
tions and  individuals  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Congo  State  to  do  all  possible  toward  the 
removal  of  the  system  which   has  grown  u"    --■'—  •'■- 


governing  power  ; 


od  the  offenses  committed  under  it.'' 


Over  one  thousand  employees  of  the  Pennsylvania  sys- 
tem northwest  and  the  Pennsylvania  system  southwest 
have  lately  left  the  service  of  the  company  because  of 
general  order  that  no  employe  of  the  company  who  was 
hired  after  he  reached  the  age  of  thirty-five  is  to  be  re- 
tained. If  a  man  was  hired  before  he  was  thirty-five, 
then  he  retains  his  position. 

Hugh  Gurney,  Third  Secretary  of  the  British  Embassy, 
was  lately  arrested  and  fined  in  Lse,  Mass.,  for  driving 
an  automobile  at  greater  speed  than  the  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts allow.  Under  international  law  an  ambassador 
must  enjoy  absolute  independence  and  freedom  of  action 
in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  perform  his  duties  at  all 
times.  This  applies  to  his  family,  to  the  secretaries  and 
other  attaches  of  the  legation.  Though  a  resident  in 
the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited,  his  position  is  reg- 
ulated upon  the  supposition  that  he  still  resides  in  his 
own  country.  He  is,  therefore,  immune  from  both  the 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  country  to  which  he 
is  sent.  The  fine  was  remitted  and  an  apology  has  been 
olfered.  In  cases  where  ofl'ences  occur,  the  British  am- 
bassador at  Washington  has  power  to  take  action  towards 
removing  the  offender  and  procuring  his  recall  to  his  own 
country. 

In  reply  to  a  request  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
lately  meeting  in  St,  Louis,  President  Roosevelt  has  prom- 
ised to  call  a  second  meeting  of  The  Hague  Tribunal.  He 
said:  "  In  response  to  your  resolutions,  I  shall  at  an  early 


date  ask  the  other  nations  to  join  in  a  second  congressa 
The  Hague.  I  feel,  as  I  am  sure  you  do,  that  our  efforti 
should  take  the  shape  of  pushing  forward  toward  comple 
tion  the  work  already  begun  at  The  Hague,  and  thai 
whatever  is  now  done  should  appear  not  as  sometbinj 
divergent  therefrom  but  as  a  continuance  thereof." 

A.  party  of  prominent  Armenians  has  arrived  in  thii 
country,  bearing  a  personal  letter  from  the  Supreme  Pa 
triarch  of  the  Armenian  Church  to  President  Roosevelt 
asking  him  to  cooperate  with  the  powers  of  Western  Eu 
rope  in  an  eft'ort  to  prevent  further  massacres  of  Arme 
nians,  which  it  is  alleged,  are  still  of  frequent  occurrence 

Millions  of  potato  bugs,  according  to  a  late  despatcl 
from  Long  Branch,  lately  swarmed  over  the  tracks  of  thi 
Long  Branch  Railroad  and  interfered  with  the  movemen 
of  a  train  upon  a  steep  grade. 

The  death  of  George  F.  Hoar,  late  U.  S.  Senator  froi 
Massachusetts,  at  his  home  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  th 
30lh  ult.,  is  regarded  as  a  national  loss. 

Foreign— It  is  estimated  that  150,000  Japanese  troop 
are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mukden.  Following  the  recen 
action  of  Russia  to  increase  its  army,  Japan  has  take 
steps  to  bring  forthwith  a  very  large  body  of  trained  sol 
diers  into  the  field. 

Recent  assaults  on  Port  Arthur  are  reported  to  hav 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  seven  thousand  of  the  Japanes 
troops.  The  Russians  are  reported  to  be  making  despei 
ate  eff'orts  to  retake  forts  near  Port  Arthur  recently ca[ 
tured  by  the  Japanese. 

An  officer  of  high  rank  has  been  appointed  by  China  t 
proceed  to  Tibet  and  investigate  and  manage  affairs  then 
The  British  military  expedition  left  Lassa  on  the  23d  nl 

Strong  earthquake  shocks  were  felt  in  the  south  c 
Italy  on  the  2d  inst.,  accompanied  by  floods  of  rain. 

A  despatch  of  the  2d  says:  The  eruption  of  Mount  Vi 
suvius  continues,  and,  although  it  has  somewhat  decreasei 
it  is  still  most  imposing,  and  its  vividness  has  been  ao{ 
mented  by  the  breaking  away  of  the  crust  around  tl 
crater,  which  is  being  reejected  with  shakings,  rumbliD( 
and  explosions,  making  it  appear  as  if  the  whole  mountai 
would  be  rent  from  top  to  bottom.  On  the  Pompeii  si(< 
the  eruption  is  very  threatening,  and  a  great  quantity « 
ashes  is  being  ejected.  ' 

A  despatch  from  Shanghai  of  the  27th  ult.  says  th| 
reports  received  from  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Proi 
ince  of  Shantung  say  that  the  Shotuan  Boxers  are  open 
distributing  prospectuses,  which  fix  Tenth  Month  17th  j 
the  date  for  the  extermination  of  all  foreigners.  It 
stated  that  it  was  in  Shantung  that  the  great  antiforei|| 
outbreak  of  190U  began  and  that  it  was  the  Boxer  Socie 
there,  the  I  Ho-Chuan.  which  started  the  rising.  T, 
I-Ho-Chuan  means  the  League  of  United  Patriots,  but  tj 
last  word  can  be  spoken  so  as  to  mean  fists,  and  sin 
athletic  contests  were  engaged  in  by  its  members,  fi 
eigners  gave  them  the  name  of  Boxers.  Recent  repoij 
from  China  indicate  antiforeign  feeling  in  various  seotio 
of  the  country.  

"  RECEIPTS.  I 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  beenrfii 

ceived  from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  78.       I 

Charles  Demetriades,  Phila.;  Stacy  F.  Haines,  N.  | 

Gertrude  W.  Cartland,  Mass.;  Susan  W.  Worrell,  Pa., 

No.  12,  V:  79;  Emily  Hulme,  G't'n;  Margaret  Beningtil 

Pa.,  and  for  Samuel  Benington,  la.;  Seth  Shaw,  Agent,  | 

for  Elbert  L.  Cope  and  Nathan  Kirk.  , 

^^-Remittances  received  after  Tldrd-dtiy  noon  will- 

ai<pear  in  tiie  Receipts  until  the  folioioing  week.  , 

NOTICES.  [ 

■Wanted- A  teacher  for  the  West  Cain  School.  : 

good  boarding  place  near  the  school  has  been  secured. I 
Apply  at  once  to  Susan  B.  Smith,  Parkesburg,  Chesj 

County,  Penna.  


The  Corporation  of  Haverford  College.—', 

Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Committee  Room' 
Arch  Street  Meeting  house,  Philadelphia,  on  Third-d| 
Tenth  Month  llth,  1904,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 

Members  are  particularly  requested  to  bear  this  appoj 

ment  in  mina.     The  charter  requires  that  twenty  shallj 

in  attendance  to  make  a  quorum.  ' 

Please  notify  the  Secretary  of  any  change  in  addrj 

J.  Stogdell  Stokes,  Secretary.  \ 

1011  Diamond  Street,  Philadelpbii 


Westtowrn  Boarding  School. — For  convenicj' 
of  persons  coming  to  Westtown  School,  the  stage  j 
maet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  A.  M.,  » 
2..^0and  4.32P.  M.  Other  trains  are  met  when  reque8|. 
Stage  fare,  fifteen  cents;  after  7.30  P.  M.,  twenty- > 
cents  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegraph,  i» 
West  Chester,  Phone  lUa.  ' 

Edward  G.  Smedley,  Svf 
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stunned  by  the  din  of  armies,  might  hear  the 
morning  stars  singing  together,  and  all  the 
sons  of  God  shouting  for  joy." 

We  give  ourselves  to  these  underlying  cur- 
rents which  we  do  not  create,  but  to  which  it 
is  our  duty  to  conform.  The  deeper  channels 
of  the  thought  of  the  age  are  moving  irre- 
sistibly toward  the  unity  of  the  world. — F.  G. 
Feahudy. 

"The  ministers  of  your  churches  have  a 
great  responsibility  in  this  matter,  as  have  also 
the  writers  for  the  press.  The  press  should 
guide  the  people  in  the  way  they  ought  to  go. 
It  too  often  panders  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
moment  and  merely  tries  to  write  what  will 
enable  the  paper  to  be  sold.  Then,  too,  the 
women  should  work  unceasingly  to  influence 
those  who  control  public  affairs,  for  let  us  not 
forget  that  in  war  it  is  the  women  who  suffer 
most." — Thos.  Lough. 
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Original,  to  keep  aloft  its  pure  standard,  and 
that  for  Zion's  sake  we  should  not  hold  our 
peace,  and  for  the  heavenly  Jerusalem's  sake 
not  rest,  "until  its  righteousness  shall  go 
forth  as  brightness,  and  its  salvation  as  a 
lamp  that  burneth." 


36  to  be  Maintained  by  Weapons  of  War- 
fare not  Carnal, 
he  proposition  accepted  in  the  Peace  Con- 
3S  that  certain  nations  should  combine  as 
icigerent "  states,  to  induce  peace  between 
;es  disposed  to  be  belligerent,  is  the  har- 
der of  an  advance  step,  so  far  as  it  means 
ce  by  peace.  Such  standing  testimony 
ht  spread  over  nations  a  moral  influence 
inst  war.  An  example  of  four  or  five  povv- 
il  states  standing  in  protest  against  the  sin 
arnal  warfare,  must  have  a  salutary  efl'ect. 
!ut  when  even  these  as  peacemaker  states 
expected  to  apply  war  as  a  last  resort,  to 
ipel  belligerents  to  keep  the  peace,  though 
1  would  afford  a  decided  gain  and  prevent 
incalculable  amount  of  woe  in  comparison 
h  the  present  practice— and  is  to  be  com- 
ided  as  far  as  it  goes  in  peace — it  reaches 
short  of  laying  the  axe  of  Christianity  at  the 
t  of  the  corrupt  tree.  Let  us  hail  every  ad- 
ce  in  practice  towards  the  consummation  of 
ce  on  earth  in  principle.  But  whenever  the 
e  principle  of  peace  is  realized  on  earth,  it 
never  adopt  the  principle  of  carnal  warfare; 
instead  of  employing  Satan  to  cast  out 
an,  must  overcome  evil  with  good.  A  peace 
t  depends  on  carnal  war  as  its  ultimate 
ndation,  but  contradicts  itself. 
Any  proposed  mitigation  of  warfare  on 
th,  and  every  tentative  process  towards  it 
;ies  as  a  relief  to  our  sympathies  with  hu- 
nity.  But  the  cause  of  peace  rests  on  the 
rit  which  saves  men's  lives,  and  never,  by 
ng  evil  that  good  may  come,  would  destroy 
m.  The  peaceableness  of  "the  wisdom 
t  Cometh  from  above,"  is  "first  pure," 
aitting  of  no  mixture  or  compromise  with 
opposite  principle.  And  it  remains  for  the 
'iety  of  Friends  as  the  vanguard  of  the 
|iy  of  Truth  in  its  very  Spirit  and  living 


Echoes  of  the  Peace  Congress  in  Boston. 

The  peace  movement,  as  we  see  its  evidences 
in  our  city,  at  the  present  time,  rises  to  even 
higher  expression  than  an  appeal  for  the  abo- 
lition of  war.  It  is  entering  into  social  and 
religious  relations,  a  fact  that  is  conspicu- 
ously shown  by  the  religious  services  held 
every  morning.  Here  are  beautiful  unity  of 
spirit  and  harmony  of  purpose.  Truly  the 
motto  that  heads  the  circular  announcing  all 
this  belongs  there.  "Peace  on  earth,  good 
will  among  men. "  It  is  a  new  feature  of  peace 
conventions,  and  perhaps  in  an  important  sense 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  a  crowning 
feature.  — Boston  Transcript. 

Francis  H.  Rowley,  in  opening,  said:  "No 
movement  which  has  for  its  aim  the  world's 
larger  life,  its  betterment  and  its  uplift  can 
live  save  as  it  is  fed  by  the  streams  that  flow 
from  the  faith  of  man  in  God.  It  is,  there- 
fore, appropriate  that  these  services  should  be 
held,  in  which  we  recognize  God  as  the  foun- 
tain and  source  of  peace,  and  as  leading  us  to 
the  goal  we  are  striving  to  reach.  We  hear 
from  thousands  of  sources  that  religion  has 
failed,  and  multitudes  in  our  churches  have 
seemed  to  think  that' we  are  retrograding. 
Yet  I  have  never  been  more  impressed  than 
during  the  last  few  weeks  with  the  fact  that, 
while  many  things  in  the  churches  have  not 
been  moving  as  fast  as  we  should  have  liked, 
outside  the  churches  in  the  great  world  God's 
kingdom  has  been  winning  one  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  the  centuries — winning  it  in  the 
turning  of  the  hearts  of  men  toward  this  great 
cause  of  peace  among  the  nations. 

Secretary  Hay's  words  as  quoted  by  the 
chairman  in  introducing  him: — "The  highest 
victory  of  great  power  is  that  of  self-restraint, 
and  it  would  be  a  beneficent  result  of  this 
memorable  meeting,  this  ecumenical  council, 
if  it  taught  us  all  that  mutual  knowledge  of 
each  other  which  should  modify  prejudices, 
restrain  acerbity  of  thought  and  expression, 
and  tend  in  some  degree  to  bring  in  that 
blessed  time 

'When  light  shall  spread,  and  man  be  liker  man, 
Through  all  the  seasons  of  the  Golden  Year.' 

"If  the  press  of  the  world  would  adopt  and 
persist  in  the  high  resolve  that  war  should  be 
no  more,  the  clangor  of  arms  would  cease  from 
the  rising  of  the  sun  to  its  going  down,  and 
we  could  fancy  that  at  last  our  ears,  no  longer 


It  is  the  duty  of  the  churches  to  kill  the  war 
spirit  by  preaching  the  fraternity,  brotherhood 
and  peace,  which  is  the  gospel  of  Jesus,  and 
thus  make  impossible  the  dispositions  that 
lead  to  war.  You  will  never  prevent  war  by 
a  mere  appeal  to  pity.  The  sufl'erings  on  the 
battlefields  and  at  home  are  enormous,  but  no 
consideration  of  them  will  prevent  men  from 
fighting  what  they  call  the  battles  of  their 
country,  and  no  consideration  of  possible  be- 
reavement will  prevent  Christian  women  from 
sanctioning  and  blessing  their  children  as  they 
go  forth  to  carry  the  flag  of  their  country  to 
some  new  enterprise.  Nor  will  the  appeal  to 
reason  be  suflicient,  as  the  histories  of  wars 
have  shown.  When  the  war  passion  arises  in 
a  nation  or  a  man's  heart  reason  is  thrown  to 
the  wind. —  Walter  Walsh  of  Scotland. 

M.  J.  Elliott  of  England  said  that  nearly 
everybody,  not  only  savages  and  barbarians, 
but  civilized  people,  churches  and  ministers, 
are  for  war.  We  want  to  be  loyal  to  Jesus 
and  be  peacemakers.  I  am  for  peace,  not- 
withstanding its  unpopularity.  It  is  a  degen- 
erate Christian,  disloyal  to  the  Master,  that 
approves  or  excuses  war.  The  earliest  Chris- 
tians for  over  two  centuries  declared  it  anti- 
Christian  and  refused  to  bear  arms.  War  is 
in  its  nature  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  teach- 
ings of  the  New  Testament.  No  war  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  words  of  Christ:  "Love 
your  enemies."  War  appeals  to  the  unholy 
passions  of  men. 

War  settles  nothing  except  who  is  stronger 
in  physical  brute  force  and  strategy.  It  de- 
stroys life  and  devastates  property.  War  is 
international  duelling,  and  duels  are  absurd, 
wicked  and  condemned.  The  question  of  right 
is  as  much  undecided  after  war  as  before. 
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The  distinguished  English  statesman,  orator 
and  author,  John  Morley,  biographer  of  Cob- 
den  and  Gladstone,  is  on  his  way  to  this  coun- 
try, where  he  will  remain  for  some  time  study- 
ing our  people  and  institutions.  From  Lucia 
Ames  Mead's  "  Frimer  of  the  Peace  Move- 
ment," a  valuable  compendium  of  information 
on  this  subject,  we  quote  the  following  utter- 
ance of  Mr.  Morley:  "You  push  into  terri- 
tories where  you  have  no  business  t'  be  and 
where  you  had  promised  not  to  go.  Your  in- 
trusion provokes  resentment,  and  resentment 
means  resistance.  You  instantly  cry  out  that 
the  people  are  rebellious,  in  spite  of  your  own 
assurance  that  you  have  no  intention  of  setting 
up  a  personal  sovereignty  over  them.  You 
send  a  force  to  stamp  out  the  rebellion.  Hav- 
ing spread  bloodshed,  confusion  and  anarchy, 
you  declare,  with  hands  uplifted  to  the  heavens, 
that  moral  reasons  force  you  to  stay.  These 
are  the  five  stages  in  the  Forward  Rake's  Pro- 
gress." — Boston  Herald. 

What  I  want  is  for  Americans  to  get  rid  of 
the  wrong  imperialism  and  take  up  the  right 
imperialism.  There  are  two  kinds  of  imperial- 
ism. One  is  ruling  other  people  by  force,  and 
the  other  is  ruling  them  by  ideas  and  sympa- 
thies. I  am  an  imperialist  in  this  latter  sense. 
The  American  people,  if  they  only  get  rid  of 
the  idea  that  there  is  no  higher  influence  than 
force,  can  do  something  that  no  other  people 
can  do. — Rven  Thomas. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  sane  imperial- 
ism which  Kipling  writes  about.  War  is  mur- 
der. Nations  cannot  be  Christianized  by  the 
killing  of  man  by  man. — Herbert  Burrows. 

All  our  greatest  men  have  been  earnest  ad- 
vocates of  peace.  The  very  men  who  founded 
our  liberties  with  the  mailed  hand  detested 
and  abhorred  war  as  the  most  futile  and  fero- 
cious of  human  follies.  Franklin  and  Jeffer- 
son repeatedly  denounced  it— the  one  with  all 
the  energy  of  his  rhetoric,  the  other  with  the 
lambent  fire  of  his  wit.  But  not  our  philoso- 
phers alone — our  fighting  men  have  seen  at 
close  quarters  how  hideous  is  the  face  of  war. 
Washington  said:  "My  first  wish  is  to  see  this 
plague  to  mankind  banished  from  the  earth;" 
and  again  he  said,  "We  have  experienced 
enough  of  its  evils  in  this  country  to  know 
that  it  should  not  be  wantonly  or  unnecessarily 
entered  upon."  There  is  no  discordant  note 
in  the  utterances  of  our  most  eminent  soldiers 
on  this  subject.  The  most  famous  utterances 
of  General  Grant — the  one  which  will  linger 
longest  in  the  memories  of  men— was  the 
prayer  of  his  war  weary  heart,  "Let  us  have 
peace."  Sherman  reached  the  acme  of  his 
marvellous  gift  of  epigram  when  he  said, 
"  War  is  hell."  And  Abraham  Lincoln,  after 
the  four  terrible  years  in  which  he  had  directed 
our  vast  armies  and  navies,  uttered  on  the 
threshold  of  eternity  the  fervent  and  touching 
aspiration  that  "the  mighty  scourge  of  war 
might  speedily  pass  away." — John  Hay. 

Here  are  various  religious  denominations, 
comprising  many  millions  of  people,  who  if 
they  chose  to  act  together,  could  doubtless  put 
an  end  to  war.  Why  do  they  not  act  together 
to  do  this?  Millions  of  Baptists  think  it  im- 
portant to  observe  a  literal  text,  bearing  upon 


the  duty  of  immersion.  Why  are  they  not 
equally  strict  to  observe  the  plain  words  of 
the  New  Testament  against  war?  Highly  re- 
spected members  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
meeting  in  Boston,  will  soon  be  insisting  upon 
the  precise  letter  of  Jesus'  word  on  divorce. 
Is  not  Jesus  as  strong  against  war  as  against 
divorce?  Does  He  not  teach  that  one  cannot 
even  worship  at  the  altar  till  one  is  "recon- 
ciled "  with  his  brother?  A  multitude  of  peo- 
ple like  to  call  themselves  "liberal  "  in  reli- 
gion. How  shallow  it  is  to  be  liberal,  if  one 
is  not  concerned  to  see  men  killing  each  other 
by  the  thousand!  Americans  are  kindly;  when 
a  theatre  burns,  we  think  of  new  laws  and 
safety  contrivances.  Why  then  do  we  not 
think  what  we  can  do  to  stop  forever  that 
cruel  mode  of  slaughter  by  which  millions  of 
men  have  perished  in  various  wars  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation? — Charles 
F.  Pole. 

Those  who  know  war  are  not  those  who  make 
war.  They  sit  quietly  at  home  who  send  others 
to  be  crushed  and  maimed  on  the  battlefield, 
and  who  spend  the  money  which  they  them- 
selves do  not  pay.  They  know  nothing  of  the 
miseries  they  entail  on  others. — Belgian  Sena- 
tor Lehaie. 

In  Europe  I  see  men  and  women  giving  their 
thought  to  this  growing  cause  of  peace  who 
do  not  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Jesus. 
1  honor  such  men  for  their  noble  self-sacrifice; 
they  put  many  of  us  Christians  to  shame. 
They  are  fighting  the  battle  of  Christ,  and  they 
are  casting  out  devils,  though  not  in  His  name. 
But  this  I  would  say  to  them  and  to  others : 
There  is  no  real  hope  of  any  large  or  enduring 
success  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom  un- 
less we  can  inspire  both  the  peoples  and  the 
governments  of  the  world  with  a  sense  of  the 
pre-eminence  and  paramount  claims  of  those 
virtues  which  Jesus  preached  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount. 

There  is  no  discouragement  there  of  the 
pagan  virtues — wisdom,  temperance,  justice, 
courage.  These  hold  their  high  place  in  the 
Christian  life,  as  in  all  other  life.  But  Christ 
has  exalted  a  new  type  of  virtue.  It  gives  i 
new  idea  of  life  and  conduct,  a  new  concep- 
tion of  humane  perfection,  and  breathes  a  new 
spirit  into  human  society — the  spirit  of  human- 
ity, patience,  forgiveness,  love  of  righteous- 
ness, love  of  souls,  love  of  peace.  So  we  have 
the  well-spring,  the  unfailing  source  of  this 
movement  to-day. — Bishop  Percival. 


We  are  living  in  a  predatory  age — better 
than  that  in  which  our  forefather's  lived,  but 
far  less  humanitarian  than  that  in  which  our 
descendants  will  live  in  four  or  five  genera- 
tions more. — Boston  Herald. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  men  whose  trade 
is  to  demoralize  the  people,  for  that  is  the 
trade  of  yellow  journalism?  War  is  the  great 
demoralizer,  as  much  so  to  those  who  sit  at 
home  and  read  about  it  as  to  those  who  fight. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  the  one  superbly  heroic 
spirit  in  our  day  who  has  been  excommuni- 
cated by  his  church,  and  to  whom  the  whole 
world  looks  for  a  message  when  it  wants  one, 
is  the  Russian  Tolstoi?    To  humanize  man  is 


surely  the  call  of  the  Christian  church. — Reuen 
Thomas. 

Samuel  Crothers  of  Cambridge  protestec 
against  the  misinterpretation  of  the  ideal  ol 
peace.  Peace  does  not  mean  passivity.  "  We 
do  not  want,'"  he  said,  "the  peace  of  the  slug, 
gard  or  the  coward,  but  the  peace  that  comei 
through  heroism  and  continual  effort.  Th( 
ideal  peace  is  the  real  strenuous  life.  W( 
must  seek  to  change  the  sentiments  of  th( 
young  men  in  the  first  years  of  their  youn^ 
manhood.  They  are  misled  into  thinking  tha' 
all  wrong  can  be  burned  up  in  the  fire  of  wa: 
and  that  war  is  the  only  real  outlet  for  thi 
activity  which  they  crave.  They  think  it  bet 
ter  to  fight  for  the  right  than  sit  in  peace  am 
rail  at  wrong,  as  if  there  were  no  alternativi 
ideal.  Peace  must  be  made  attractive;  i 
must  be  made  an  ideal  which  will  elicit  thi 
enthusiasm  of  these  young  men. 

"In  twenty-five  years  Kipling  will  be  sing 
ing  songs  of  peace  and  forget  the  songs  of  M 
youth. 

"The  labor  of  peace  is  the  exaltation  o 
the  human  above  the  material.  The  true  peac 
is  the  highest  opportunity  for  heroism,  fo 
self-sacrifice." 

"If  we  are  to  maintain,  to  extend  an 
strengthen  the  influence  of  Christ  in  our  con 
mon  life,  in  all  our  affairs,  we  must  learn  thaj 
selfish  or  unscrupulous  greed  is  as  mean 
thing  in  a  nation  as  it  is  in  an  individual.  1' 
stamps  both  with  the  mark  of  degradatioij 
We  have  to  learn  to  feel  that  the  jingo  spir 
which  swaggers  in  its  pride  and  delights  i 
warfare  and  aggression  is  in  the  main  a  su) 
vival  of  those  brutal  instincts  that  should  t 
eliminated  from  every  civilized  and  Christia 
Vife."— Bishop  Percival. 

' '  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  our  church( 
are  not  Christian.  Christianize  the  churchi 
and  you  will  stop  war. 

"  We  have  all  been  trained  in  paganisn 
and  we  have  been  training  people  in  paganisiii 
Therefore,  you  don't  have  any  really  Christi£| 
churches.  You  have  churches  with  good  ain. 
and  intentions — churches  that  think  that  son| 
time  or  other  there  will  be  Christians  in  tl| 
world— when  we  get  to  the  millennium.        | 

"Christianity  is  not  something  for  an  idej 
world,  but  something  for  a  world  like  thi| 
If  individuals  can  live  in  humane  and  Christiii 
relations  with  each  other,  so  can  nation] 
Humanity  is  made  up  of  nations,  and  the  quei 
tion  is  are  we  humanized?  A  man  is  not  h 
manized  until  he  is  Christianized.  What  v| 
are  contending  for  is  the  humanization  of  hj 
manity.  If  we  had  been  seeking  God's  rigl:| 
eousness,  conditions  would  now  be  very  diffej 
ent  from  what  they  are."— i^wen  Thomas.    , 

"If  it  should  be  required  that  by  a  suprerj 
example  of  sacrifice,  a  nation  should  consej 
to  perish  and  be  wiped  out  by  its  foes  rathj 
than  resort  to  arms,  rather  than  cease  frcj 
loving  its  enemy,  then  that  nation  would  hai 
achieved  a  unique  and  solitary  glory  in  the  aj 
nals  of  mankind,  and  would  have  written  : 
name  higher  in  human  history  than  the  mc! 
despotic  military  power  that  has  ever  preyl 
on  the  rights  of  the  human  race." — Wak 
Walsh,  of  Scotland.  | 
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"The  anomaly  of  executing  with  solemn  func- 
)ns  of  the  law  the  man  who  slays  a  single 
iraan  being,  while  building  monuments  to 
le  whose  skill  and  strategy  slays  thousands, 
]\  not  continue  forever.  And  the  time  will 
me  when  "the  finest  public  squares  will  be 
ven  not  to  the  slayers  of  humanity,  but  to 
e  helpers  and  saviours  who  give  life  rather 
an  take  it." — A.  A.  Berk. 


"I  believe  that  if  any  large  nation  like 
igland  or  the  United  iStates  would  volun- 
rily  disarm  itself  no  other  nation  would 
thlessly  attack  it.  1  hope  that  before  long 
ere  may  be  a  conference  of  nations  to  con- 
ier  this  question  of  disarmament,  and  I  be- 
ve  that  Fj-ance  would  join  with  England  in 
is  respect." — Herbert  Burrows. 

"  What  is  it  that  is  driving  the  heart  and 
nscience  of  men  to  participate  in  this  great 
irld  movement?     It  is  not  mere  necessity, 

is  the  Divine  power  in  itself.  The  God 
lom  we  are  to  love  by  loving  our  very  neigh- 
r  as  ourselves,  the  God  of  nations,  of  na- 
mal  purposes  and  aspirations,  the  God  who 
ts  and  stirs  the  impulses  of  the  human  heart. 
is  God  who  is  gathering  up  this  hope  of  the 
tions  for  the  understanding  of  one  another, 
>•  intelligence  and  sympathy  with  one  an- 
ger's life.  Thus  only,  will  justice  among 
3  nations  do  its  work;  and  the  result  will 
ne  only  through   the  urgent  pressure  sure 

the  Divine  life,  the  word  of  God,  on  the 
irt  of  man,  applied  on  a  grander  scale  than 
3r  before,  no  longer  merely  dominating  the 
irt  and  conscience  of  the  individual,  but 
cing  possession  of  the  great  common  national 
i  international  life."  —  Arthur  L.  Lilly, 
mdnn). 


A  Visit  to  Ackwokth  School,  Ninth  Mo. 
i,  1792.  — Our  kind  friend  John  Barlow  took 
'P.  and  me  in  a  chaise  to  Ackworth,  where 
;:h  several  other  Friends,  we  arrived  to  tea. 
len  the  children  were  summoned  to  supper, 
;  went  to  look  first  at  the  girls,  and  here  I 
,DW  not  that  I  can  do  justice  either  to  my 
lilings  or  the  sight  my  eyes  were  saluted 
.:h;  the  silence  that  prevailed,  the  solidity 
the  mistresses  and  the  children,  and  the 
ise  of  good  melting  into  an  humble  admira- 
:n,  only  to  be  expressed  in  such  language 
.the  one-half  was  not  told  me. 
rhe  view  of  the  boys  afterwards  was  at- 
lided  with  similar  feelings,  and  as  our  time 
.3  limited,  it  seemed  best  to  desire  the  whole 
inily  might  be  collected.  Several  Friends 
.m  Sheffield  and  other  places  were  present, 
i  I  believe  all  in  some  measure,  young  and 
,  bowed  under  an  awful  sense  of  the  Divine 
^sence,  which  indeed  administered  life  and 
'ited  thankful  returns  of  praise  to  Him  who 
i'or  ever  worthy.  This  one  season  was  worth 
-jng  journey,  and  the  feeling  of  sweet  peace 
lile  under  the  roof,  accepted  as  a  precious 
I'dge  to  our  minds  of  the  Lord's  gracious  re- 
I'd  towards  this  extraordinary  institution, 
lich  is  surely  stamped  with  holy  approbation, 
\i  will,  1  doubt  not,  be  a  blessing  to  future 
iherations. — Life  of  Mary  Dudley. 


Che  Christian  must  not  look  for  rest  on  this 
e  of  the  grave;  his  rest  Is  to  be  in  eternity. 
Maria  Fox. 


h\n  "The   Fhie.nu." 

The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelpliia  Yearly 
Meeting. 

(Continued  from  page  m.i 

William  L.  Stone,  in  his  "Life  and  Times 
of  Red  Jacket,"  in  commenting  upon  the 
speech  above  quoted,  remarks,  "The  irregular 
and  reckless  border  men,  pressing  them  closely 
upon  all  sides,  and  setting  every  bad  example 
possible  before  them,  called  themselves  Chris- 
tians. Those  who  were  continually  persuad- 
ing the  Indians  to  drunkenness,  in  order  to 
cheat  or  plunder  them  before  they  were  sober, 
were  called  Christians.  And  the  rapacious 
land  jobbers,  who  were  seeking  every  oppor- 
tunity of  stripping  them  of  their  territory, 
and  who  were  held  in  special  abhorrence  by 
Red  Jacket  and  the  more  considerate  of  the 
chiefs,  were  likewise  known  to  the  Indians  as 
Christians.  The  orator  had  pondered  all  these 
things;  and  being  unable  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  nominal  and  the  real  Christian — or 
rather  not  understanding  enough  of  the  nature 
of  Christianity  to  know  that  it  was  a  religion 
of  the  heart,  and  that,  no  matter  by  what 
names  they  were  called,  those  only  were  Chris- 
tians who  endeavored  to  live  up  to  its  princi- 
ples— he  could  perceive  nothing  good  in  the 
system.  So  far  as  he  could  judge  from  such 
lights,  and  such  examples,  he  saw  nothing 
better  in  Christianity  than  in  his  own  pagan- 
ism." 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  stumbling  effects 
produced  by  this  class  of  irreligious  persons, 
some  of  the  more  thoughtful  Indians  were  con- 
fused by  the  teaching  of  the  missionaries 
themselves.  They  were  unable  to  believe  the 
assertions  that  baptism  with  water  was  neces- 
sary to  salvation;  and  that  those  who  died 
without  being  thus  baptized,  went  to  punish- 
ment. On  difl:erent  occasions  Friends  were 
appealed  to  by  such  Indians  to  know  their  be- 
lief on  this  subject.  It  is  recorded  of  our 
friend,  Ebenezer  Worth,  who  at  a  later  period 
than  that  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  spent 
many  years  at  Tunesassa,  that  he  gave  the 
following  judicious  answer  to  one  such  en- 
quirer; an  answer  which  appeared  to  be  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  the  Indian,  viz:  "He 
thought  all  good  white  people  and  all  good 
Indians  would  go  to  the  good  place,  and  that 
all  bad  white  people  and  all  bad  Indians  would 
go  to  the  bad  place,  whether  they  were  bap- 
tized or  not." 

The  progress  and  condition  of  the  Indians, 
both  on  the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegheny  Reser- 
vations, are  referred  to  somewhat  in  detail  in 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  1818,  from  which  the  following 
paragraphs  are  taken:  — 

"The  duty  devolved  on  the  Committee, 
appearing  to  require  close  attention,  several 
of  its  members  were  deputed  to  visit  the  na- 
tives settled  on  the  Allegheny  and  Cattaraugus 
Reservations,  and  our  Friends  residing  among 
them.  In  the  Eighth  Month  last  [1817]  four  of 
the  number  proceeded  to  the  respective  settle- 
ments, and  spent  several  weeks  amongst  them, 
in  attending  to  the  various  services  of  their 
appointment.  The  substance  of  a  part  of 
their  report  will,  it  is  thought,  exhibit  to  the 
Meeting  the  state  of  the  concern  at  that  time— 

Of  Cattarauiius  they  observe,  "The  settle- 
ments of  the  Indians  at  this  place  are  scattered 


about  ten  miles  in  length,  many  of  which  we 
have  visited,  and  from  the  observation  we  have 
been  enabled  to  make,  it  appears  that  they 
are  gradually  progressing  in  agriculture.  They 
have  more  grain  growing  this  season  than 
usual — they  have  fenced  in  many  fields,  and 
laid  out  their  farms  more  detached  from  each 
other  than  formerly.  It  is  supposed  that  they 
have  more  than  two  hundred  acres  of  corn  grow- 
ing, which  generally  looks  well;  beside  an  hun- 
dred acres  under  cultivation  in  spring  wheat, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  various  vegetables.  Their 
stock  of  cattle  and  hor.ses  is  much  increased; 
and  divers  of  the  Indians  have  enclosed  lots  of 
grass  on  which  they  gather  hay  for  winter. 
Many  of  their  women  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  spinning.  The  last  year  several 
of  them  joined  in  making  about  seventy  3'ards 
of  linen  cloth,  which  was  divided  among  them 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  yarn  that  each 
had  spun.  Several  pieces  were  also  made  by 
individuals,  amounting  to  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred yards. 

'  'The  last  winter,  when  the  natives  of  this 
settlement  were  informed  of  the  donation  of 
provisions  intended  to  be  made  to  them  by  the 
Committee,  they  agreed  that  Friends  should 
defer  the  distribution  until  the  time  of  put- 
ting in  their  spring  crops,  and  accordingly 
kept  their  families  in  the  woods  hunting  until 
about  that  time;  when  the  provisions,  provided 
by  Friends  for  this  purpose,  were  divided 
amongst  them,  which  euibled  them  to  remain 
at  home  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  to  at- 
tend to  the  putting  into  the  ground  of  their 
spring  crops.  The  potatoes  they  received 
were  generally  planted.  There  were  fifty-seven 
families  of  Senecas  and  thirteen  of  Munsies, 
consisting  of  three  hundred  and  ninety  indi- 
viduals, who  partook  of  the  donation:  which, 
beside  enabling  them  to  increase  their  crops 
the  present  season,  had  otherwise  a  salutary 
efl:ect." 

Of  the  settlement  at  Tunessassa,  they  say: 
"There  are  seventy  families  on  this  reserva- 
tion, all  except  four  of  whom  have  horn  cat- 
tle, amounting  in  number  to  upwards  of  four 
hundred  head.  They  have  more  horses  than 
are  of  advantage  to  them.  Their  corn,  oats 
and  buckwheat  promise  to  afford  them  a  plen- 
tiful supply  the  ensuing  winter.  Several  of 
them  have  raised  spring  wheat;  and  some  of 
them  are  preparing  to  sow  winter  grain  this 
fall.  But  although  there  seemed  to  be  a  dis- 
position of  improvement  prevalent  in  various 
respects,  yet  it  was  evident  that  their  atten- 
tion latterly  being  much  drawn  to  the  cutting 
and  rafting  of  pine  timber,  has  retarded  their 
progress  in  agriculture.  Many  of  their  women 
continue  spinning  and  manufacturing  clothing. 

"On  visiting  the  school  taught  by  one  of  our 
Friends,  it  was  found  that  eighteen  Indian 
lads  attended,  who  generally  had  made  satis- 
factory progress  in  learning.  Several  of  them 
could  read  the  English  language.  The  clean- 
liness of  their  persons,  the  order  observable 
in  the  school,  and  the  attention  they  paid  to 
their  learning,  afl:orded  an  encouraging  pros- 
pect of  the  issue  af  the  attempt  making  for 
their  instruction." 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  natives  at 
this  place  who  partook  of  the  provisions  fur- 
nished by  the  Committee  in  the  time  of 
scarcity  last  winter  amounted  to  five  hundred 
and  twelve." 
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The  Committee  from  whose  report  the  above 
;  were  taken  consisted  of  Thomas  Stew- 
Halliday  Jackson,  Joseph  Warner  and 
Israel  W.  Morris. 

These  Friends,  in  the  course  of  their  visit, 
were  requested  to  give  their  attendance  at  a 
Council  of  the  Chiefs  at  Cold  Spring,  whither 
accordingly  they  went,  and  were  informed  by 
the  Indians  they  were  in  great  distress;  "that 
one  of  their  people,  who  had  lain  sick  for 
some  time  of  a  fever,  was  buried  the  day  be- 
fore—that previous  to  his  death  he  had  said 
he  was  bewitched,  and  charged  one  of  their 
chiefs  with  having  some  agency  in  it,  and  that 
a  brother  of  the  deceased  had  threatened  to 
take  the  life  of  the  accused  person,  and  they 
wished  our  interference,  and  stay  among  them 
until  the  matter  was  settled,  lest  they  should 
not  be  able  to  meet  the  Council  at  Catta- 
raugus. ' ' 

The  Committee  mention  in  their  report, 
"After  some  conference  among  ourselves,  we 
presented  them  with  the  following  address, 
which  was  explained  to  them  by  Jacob  Taylor. 
"Brothers,  we  feel  sympathy  with  you  and 
the  removal  of  a  young  man  of  your  people  by 
death.  We  are  concerned  to  learn  that  some 
of  his  relations  suppose  his  death  to  be  the 
effect  of  witchcraft,  and  that  one  of  them 
threatens  to  kill  the  person  they  suppose  to  be 
the  cause  of  it. 

"Now,  brothers,  jou  know  his  disorder  was 
a  fever,  and  that  his  understanding  was  much 
affected  thereby. 

' '  Brothers,  we  are  sure  that  one  man  can- 
not, by  witchcraft,  produce  such  effects  on 
another,  and  it  is  quite  time  you  took  meas- 
ures to  do  away  such  notions  among  your 
people. 

"Brothers,  you  must  by  all  means  prevent 
one  killing  another  for  such  supposed,  or  even 
real,  injuries,  for  if  you  do  not,  it  seems  likely 
you  will  before  long  be  no  people;  only  con- 
sider that  where  one  man  murders  another, 
according  to  your  custom,  his  relations  will  be 
likely  to  retaliate,  and  this  may  go  on  until 
there  be  few  of  you  left. 

"Brothers,  you  must  put  an  entire  stop  to 
one  killing  another,  either  for  this  or  other 
injuries.  Where  any  are  so  wicked  as  to  com- 
mit this  act,  the  nation  ought  to  take  some 
decided  measures  to  bring  the  murderer  to 
justice. 

"Brothers,  for  great  offences  the  white 
people  have  a  place  where  the  offenders  are 
confined  for  a  very  long  time.  No  white  man 
is  at  liberty  to  avenge  his  own  cause,  but  if 
he  has  reason  to  apprehend  injury  from  any 
one,  we  have  persons  who  judge  whether  any 
injury  is  intended  or  not,  and  if  they  think 
there  is,  his  friends  are  bound  to  see  that  it 
is  not  committed." 

This  advice  appears  to  have  been  well  re- 
ceived, and  a  few  days  afterwards  four  of  these 
chiefs  met  them  at  Cattaraugus,  and  informed 
them  "that  immediately  after  our  departure 
from  Cold  Spring,  they  had  repaired  to  the 
house  of  the  young  man  who  had  thi'eatened 
to  take  the  life  of  one  of  the  chiefs;  that  they 
had  reasoned  with  him  on  the  inconsistency  of 
his  conduct,  and  fully  explained  to  him  the 
sentiments  we  had  communicated  on  the  sub- 
ject; that  on  hearing  them  the  young  man  ex- 
pressed that  although  he  had  felt  his  mind 
very  much  disturbed  at  the  loss  of  his  brother. 


yet  his  mind  now  began  to  feel  more  composed 
and  reconciled,  and  that  he  should  take  it 
under  serious  consideration,  and  he  thought 
they  might  make  themselves  easy  on  his  ac- 
count. The  chiefs  further  told  us  that  they 
felt  their  minds  relieved  from  the  distress  they 
had  been  under,  and  were  very  thankful  that 
they  had  got  the  matter  so  settled  as  to  be 
able  to  come  over  to  Cattaraugus." 

The  Council  held  at  Cattaraugus  at  this  time 
was  an  important  one.  as  the  subject  of  divid- 
ing their  land  and  holding  it  in  severalty,  was 
to  be  considered,  and  it  was  understood  that 
no  agreement  upon  the  subject  could  be  made 
without  the  consent  of  Red  Jacket  and  some 
other  of  the  chiefs  residing  on  the  Buffalo  Re- 
servation, who,  it  was  expected,  would  be  pres- 
ent on  this  occasion. 

At  this  Council  the  Friends  present  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  communication  previously 
reduced  to  writing,  which  was  read;  the  most 
important  paragraph  of  which  was  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Brothers,  we  are  very  desirous  that  such 
of  the  Indians  as  become  industrious  and  make 
their  improvements,  might  have  some  security 
that  they  would  not  be  taken  from  them— but 
that  they  might  descend  to  their  children,  and 
children's  children— and  with  this  motive  we 
have  proposed  their  running  these  two  reser- 
vations into  lots— that  each  family  might  have 
a  lot  secured  to  them  in  such  a  way  that  they 
would  not  sell  nor  lease  it  to  white  people— 
and  if  upon  trial  you  find  our  proposal  to  be 
for  the  advantage  of  the  Indians,  you  can 
divide  such  of  the  other  reservations  as  you 
think  proper." 

Red  Jacket  made  a  short  reply  to  this  com- 
munication, in  which  he  mentioned  the  fact 
that  concerns  of  such  importance  must  be  acted 
upon  by  the  whole  nation,  stating  "that  we 
must  excuse  them  for  feeling  doubtful  about 
it;  they  did  not  yet  fully  understand  it,  and 
requested  some  further  explanation  of  it." 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Crisis  in  Chkistian  Civilization.— No 
thoughtful  observer  can  contemplate  the  past, 
or  seek  to  penetrate  the  future,  without  rec- 
ognizing the  extreme  gravity  of  the  crisis 
through  which  Christian  civilization  is  passing. 
The  stupendous  material  developments  which 
mark  the  age  are  commonly  accepted  as  the 
sufficient  evidences  of  progress,  and  do  by 
their  magnificence  dazzle  the  thoughtless.  But 
it  is  these  very  phenomena  which  terrify  the 
earnest  soul. 

That  there  is  no  life  in  organized  Chris- 
tianity is  not  of  course  to  be  maintained,  but 
it  is  our  conviction  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment the  spirit  of  materialism  prevails  through- 
out the  Christian  churches  to  an  ominous  and 
perilous  degree.  It  may  conceal  itself  under 
much  outward  prosperity  and  under  much  or- 
oanizing  zeal,  it  lurks  behind  orthodox  for- 
mula, and  conformity  to  accepted  moral  codes, 
but  everywhere  it  saps  spiritual  power  and 
destroys  the  freshness  of  spiritual  life. — J.  S. 
Rowntree,  in  Present  Day  Papers. 


A  Short  Roughness  for  a  Long  Comfort. 

Request  is  made  for  this  and  one  or  two 
other  extracts  from  a  summer  lecture  delivered 
by  a  Friend  on  land  supposed  to  have  been 
formed  by  ancient  glacial  action,.and  where 
the  highways  are  now  in  process  of  being 
macadamized: — 

"  There  is  a  story  of  Mahomet  standing 
view  of  a  mountain  and  commanding  it  to  a 
proach  him.  But  at  length  he  had  to  say,  "If 
the  mountain  will  not  come  to  the  man,  then 
the  roan  must  go  to  the  mountain."  In  the 
case  of  onr  home-land,  the  evidence  is  that 
the  mountain  has  come  to  the  man.  For 
coming  down  hither  from  the  Bay  shore  amidslj 
the  sand  and  rocks,  I  could  remember  the  say; 
ing  of  our  geologists  that  these  were  dumpeti 
here,  like  most  of  the  township's  land,  by  gla-j 
ciers  coming  from  the  mountains  of  the  Gran! 
ite  State;  and  could  well  fancy  that  some  o. 
those  icebergs  did  not  grind  past  Plymoutlj 
Rock  in  vain,  or  fail  to  leave  some  kindre(| 
grit  in  this  further  soil.  And  when,  on  a  les; 
mountainous  scale,  we  are  seeing  in  these  sum! 
mer  days  the  dispensation  of  the  stone  crusher' 
and  the  sifting  of  fragments  down  from  sraallei 
stones  to  smallest  grains  and  dust,  and  by  tb 
sweat  of  their  brow  Romans  earning  thei 
bread  in  building  a  Roman  road,  and  th 
mighty  tribulation  of  the  steam-roller  compact 
ing  the  strata  together  and  smoothing  out 
highway  for  the  generations  following,  w 
might  again  reflect  how  the  mills  of  Cod  alsc 
in  His  historical  preparations,  '  grind  slowljj 
but  they  grind  exceeding  small,'  to  prepare  j 
way  where  there  seemed  to  be  no  way;  and  a; 
times  to  break  up  and  roughen  our  persons 
ways  for  a  short  space  that  He  may  re-fori 
them  in  an  everlasting  kindness.  j 

"That  spirit  which  is  symbolized  in  Plymout, 
Rock  and  in  the  everlasting  hills  is  spread  ov 
here  for  the  groundwork  of  our  old  homes  ai) 
of  character;  much  crushing  tribulation  h; 
worked  'patience,  and  patience  experienci 
and  experience  hope;'  and  upon  Himself  tl 
living  Rock  of  Divine  Revelation,  cleft  ar 
bruised  for  us,  prepared  for  and  speaking  i 
our  condition,  Christ  hath  built  His  churcl 
These  things  are  an  allegory.  For  not  fro] 
outward  mountains  descends  our  spiritual  he| 
or  heritage;  parents  even  from  Plymouth  ca:j 
not  give  grace,  but  only  habitudes  to  thej 
children.  'That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  j 
flesh,'  and  the  succession  of  the  Spirit  is  fro, 
the  Spirit;  so  that  we  take  up  the  harp  wij 
David,  revise  our  vision  and  version,  and  sa, 
'  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  mountaitij 
From  whence  shall  my  help  come?     My  he| 


The  prophet  must  never  look  for  an  easy 
life.  His  word  ever  runs  counter  to  the  cur- 
rent of  the  age,  to  the  popular  tenor  of  thought; 
the  powers  that  be  never  comprehend  the  in- 
visible forces  of  the  Universe. 


Cometh  from  the  Lord, 
earth. 


who  made  heaven  a: 


The  disciples  of  John  acted  wisely  wh 
they  buried  the  body  of  their  leader,  "a 
went  and  told  Jesus."  Let  us  seek  the  shi 
ter  of  His  bosom,  and  weep  out  our  heart-ach 
there.  The  heart  may  be  too  sore  and  heai 
for  words,  but  tears  will  not  be  unheeded 
misunderstood  by  Him.  He  will  calm  a 
strengthen  us,  and  enable  us  to  say,  ev 
through  our  tears,  "The  Lord  gave  and  t 
Lord  has  taken  away;  blessed  be  the  name 
the  Lord. "  He  hath  but  taken  His  own  whi 
He  gave,  and  we  shall  ever  praise  Him  for  I 
gift,  and  rest  assured  that  our  treasur' 
which  are  His  also,  are  safe  with  Him.        [ 
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3  Society  of  Friends  and  the  Negro  Popula- 
tion of  Pliiladelphia. 

since  the  time  of  Anthony  Benezet's  ' '  School 

Black  People  and  their  Descendants  "  the 
siety  of  Friends  has  had  a  place  more  or 
3  influential  with  the  colored  population  of 

city.  The  great  procession  of  colored 
iple  that  followed  the  funeral  train  of  An- 
ny  Benezet  to  the  grave  in  1784,  like  a 
lilar  procession  that  followed  Thomas  Ship- 
at  a  later  date,  attested  this  influence  most 
ikingly.  Between  1844  and  1866  eight  thou- 
d  pupils  in  all  were  instructed  in  Benezet's 
e  present  Raspberry  Street)  School.  In  1850 

negro  population  was  8000,  so  that  it  is 
r  to  conclude  that  at  that  time  the  Society 
Friends  had  nearly  the  whole  negro  popula- 
11  somewhat  directly  under  its  influence, 
since  1850  two  lines  of  development  that 
'e  changed  the  whole  character  of  the  pro- 
m  have  come  into  active  operation.  The 
t  of  these  is  the  extension  of  public  school 
ilities  until  every  negro  child  in  the  city  is 

only  entitled  to  a  seat  in  school,  but  the 
tipulsory  law  requires  attendance  with  a 
eified  measure  of  regularity  from  all. 
abtless  this  is  not  a  matter  without  some 
asure  of  disadvantage,  but  the  gain  to  the 
e  in  giving  them  as  children  a  contact  with 
■  in  its  beneficent  and  nurturing  function, 
her  than  as  a  corrective  agent,  eclipses 
irely  the  minor  disadvantages  of  race  pre- 
ice  and  persecution,  that  may  be  charged 
the  public  system. 

?he  other  line  of  development,  however,  is 
I  of  even  greater  moment  than  the  changed 
col  conditions  in  modifying  the  character  of 
whole  problem.  Since  1850,  but  especially 
the  last  two  decades,  a  great  immigration 
Qegroes  to  the  city  has  taken  place.  The 
;ro  population  is  now  put  down  as  60,000, 
nearly  double  what  it  was  even  a  decade 
).  Compared  with  the  8000  negroes  of  1850, 
it  of  wliom  had  had  some  connection  with 

Benezet  School,  this  great  army  is  such  a 
ituating  element,  so  little  tied  toany  tradi- 
Qs  of  the  past,  that  it  presents  difliculties 
t  have  so  far  baffled  the  most  earnest  stu- 
its  of  the  situation. 

'robably  Talcott  Williams  has  made  as  care- 
a  study  of  the  case  as  any  one  in  Philadel- 
a.  His  conclusions  announced  at  a  public 
nonstration  last  winter  need  not  be  recited 
length,  but  in  common  with  most  who  have 
died  the  subject,  he  emphasizes  the  impor- 
ce  of  a  right  leadership  from  amongst 
ored  men  and  women  as  the  only  adequate 
1  final  escape  from  ignorance  and  degrada- 
n.  Such  leaders  naturally  enough  may  be 
sed  up  in  any  walk  of  life,  but  in  the  main 
I  negro  ministers  and  teachers  must  be 
mled  on  to  mould  a  public  sentiment  in  the 
e  that  will  insure  a  fair  measure  of  pro- 
!ss  from  year  to  year  without  the  present 
ns  of  retrogression. 

rhe  Society  of  Friends  can  take  no  active 
id  in  training  colored  ministers.  It  is, 
vever,  a  serious  question  whether  they 
.'6  not  as  a  Society  a  distinct  call  of 
iy  to  the  active  ministers  in  the  city.  In  a 
V  known  instances  worthy  members  of  the 
;iety  are  in  close  touch  with  such  ministers 
I' are  making  no  small  contribution  to  the 
ution  of  the  race  problem  in  this  way.   What 


might  not  a  rightly  called  and  anointed  com- 
mittee do  in  an  advisory  capacity  for  the 
whole  ministerial  body  of  the  city?  The  col- 
ored ministers  need  such  help  and  doubtless 
would  be  ready  to  accept  the  counsels  of  such 
a  wise  committee  in  the  spirit  in  which  the 
help  would  be  offered. 

With  the  teachers,  however,  the  Society  of 
Friends  has  had  an  im.portant  place  for  at 
least  sixty  years.  In  one  Philadelphia  public 
school  there  are  five  excellent  teachers  who 
owe  their  training  to  the  Institute  for  Col- 
ored Youth.  Who  can  estimate  the  efl'ect  on 
the  city  at  large  of  the  dozen  or  more  such 
colored  teachers?  One  does  not  need  to  mag- 
nify the  teacher's  office.  It  was  magnified 
by  Him  who  in  the  flesh  was  the  Great  Teacher, 
and  in  the  spirit  remains  to  be  ihe  real 
teacher's  unfailing  source  of  strength.  A 
moment's  thought,  however,  would  convince 
any  one  that  a  sufficient  multiplication  of 
teachers  like  the  best  type  amongst  us — like 
Booker  T.  Washington  for  example,  would  al- 
most certainly  meet  all  the  difliculties  of  the 
vexed  negro  problem.  What  then  is  the  needed 
type?  The  case  has  been  restated  so  often 
that  we  have  grown  somewhat  callous  to  the 
actual  need  of  it. 

That  excellent  woman,  Fanny  J.  Coppin, 
who  served  the  cause  herself  so  faithfully  for 
many  years,  had  a  right  conception  of  the 
needed  type.  She  saw  clearly  that  the  domain 
of  knowledge  added  to  the  average  negro  en- 
vironment failed  to  make  the  type.  A  train- 
ing of  the  hand  and  a  training  in  home  life  are 
more  essential  really  for  negro  or  for  white 
than  the  intellectual  equipment,  although  the 
three  need  to  be  brought  into  harmonious  re- 
lationship to  give  any  satisfactory  realization 
of  the  type.  This  is  the  conception  that  car- 
ried the  work,  over  which  she  presided  so 
long,  to  a  farm  in  the  country.  The  teachers 
trained  in  this  re-organized  work  should  be 
able  in  turn  to  train  their  pupils  how  to  live 
and  how  to  apply  intelligence  to  their  living. 
Graduate  enough  teachers  from  such  a  school 
to  fill  the  positions  open  to  negro  teachers  in 
the  city  and  the  Society  of  Friends  has  gone 
far  toward  restoring  its  old  time  touch  of 
influence  with  the  vastly  increased  negro  popu- 
lation. If  added  to  this  there  can  be  some 
real  help  extended  to  the  negro  ministers  the 
doors  of  influence  will  be  as  much  open  as 
we  can  expect. 

The  hope  of  influencing  a  large  circle  of 
colored  people  through  a  right  kind  of  school 
is  by  no  means  visionary.  The  work  at  (-hris- 
tiansburg,  Va.,  proves  this.  Friends  will  do 
well  to  continue  their  active  nurture  of  this 
school,  and  to  watch  opportunities  to  establish 
centres  like  it  when  they  are  certainly  de- 
manded. 

Let  us  be  sure  however,  to  have  the  teachers 
to  meet  the  demands  of  as  many  schools  as 
possible.  Economy  dictates  expenditure  in 
training  the  leaders.  In  no  way  so  certainly 
are  dollars  multiplied.     J.  Henky  Bautlett. 


Evf;RY  serious  and  thinking  man  has  his 
religion  of  some  kind  or  another.  Religion  is 
"that  voice  of  the  deepest  human  experience." 
And  no  matter  how  much  we  may  differ  with 
other  people's  religion,  there  is  one  thing  sure 
— their  feelings  for  what  they  consider  to  be 
sacred  are  entitled  to  respect. 


A   HELPFUL  TOUCH. 

As  we  meet  and  touch  each  day 
The  many  travelers  on  our  way 
Let  each  such  transient  contact  be 
A  gloriou.s,  helpful  ministry: 
The  contact  of  the  soil  and  seed, 
Each  giving  to  the  other's  need; 
Each  helping  on  the  other's  best, 
And  blessing  each,  as  well  as  blest. 

—Selected. 

Schism. 

Dr.  Owen  says:  "The  departing  of  any 
man  or  men  from  any  particular  Church,  as 
to  the  communion  peculiar  to  such  Church,  is 
nowhere  in  Scripture  called  schism,  nor  is  it 
so  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself;  but  is  a 
thing  to  be  judged  and  receive  a  title  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  it." 

We  understand  by  the  nature  of  schism, 
division  or  divisions  in  a  Church,  not  a  differ- 
ence between  one  (Church  and  another.  There 
were  schisms  in  the  Church  at  Corinth,  but 
those  Christians  who  differed  from  the  Church 
of  Corinth,  whether  in  the  Church  at  Philippi, 
or  the  Church  at  Ephesus,  were  not  considered 
schismatics.  A  schismatic  is  one  who  either 
makes  a  division  in  a  church  or  who  is  party 
to  a  division.  And  when  the  dominant  party 
of  a  Church  as  a  society  suppresses  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  minority,  to  the  aggra- 
vation of  schism  and  rupture,  the  true  schis- 
matics are  they  who  force  to  schism,  and  those 
wronged  are  martyrs,  not  schismatics.  The 
charge  of  schism  can  be  real  and  Scriptural 
only  when  one  or  all  of  three  reasons  is  vio- 
lated— apostasy,  irregularity  of  walking,  and 
professed  sensuality. 

Then  there  is  a  schism  which  God  himself 
justifies.  When  a  Church  repudiates,  both  in 
doctrine  and  worship,  its  own  articles  of  belief, 
and  the  worshipper,  being  aware  of  this,  with- 
draws himself  from  that  Church,  his  attitude 
is  justifiable  according  to  the  Scripture  (2 
Timothy  iii:  5;  2  Thessalonians  iii:  6).  The 
apostle  further  advises  it  when  he  says:  "Come 
out  from  among  them  and  be  ye  separate,  saith 
the  Lord,  and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing, and 
I  will  receive  you."  Here  schism  is  justified 
with  a  "Thus  saith  the  Lord!" 

But  ecclesiastics  brand  him  a  schismatic 
who  does  not  submit  to  their  authority!  A 
person  might  be  a  good  Christian  and  show  by 
his  life  and  works  that  he  has  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  but  if  he  walk  not  in  "subjection  to 
obedience,"  he  is  nothing  short  of  a  schis- 
matic. Neither  Christian  character  nor  piety 
has  any  consideration  whatever  if  one  choose 
another  than  the  organized  authority.  It  is 
always  the  cry:  "Come  back  to  the  fold  and 
end  the  sin  of  schism. "  This  is  what  they 
say,  but  what  they  mean  is  plainly  seen:  "Come 
back  under  our  authority."  .   .    . 

Truly  he  is  narrow  and  prejudiced  who  never 
looks  above  denominationalism.  But  he  who, 
like  Joseph,  whose  branches  run  over  the  wall, 
sees  a  Church  universal  which  consists  of  elect 
believers,  in  whom  is  found  the  same  spirit 
which  was  in  Christ,  uniting  each  member  to 
the  great  Head  of  the  Churcii,  and  through  Him 
to  one  another,  he  recognizes  that  this  is  the 
Catholic  ((.  ('.  universal).  Church,  comprehend- 
ing all  individuals  who  have  vital  union  with 
Jesus  Christ,  of  whatever  denomination,  and 
the  alliance  of  Christendom,  Jerusalem  above, 
— Selected  from  Episcopal  Recorder. 
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War  Notes. 

JOSIAH    W.  LEEDS. 

At  the  annual  re-union  of  an  organized  so- 
ciety called  "The  Medal  of  Honor  Legion  of 
the  United  States,"  held  in  the  Ninth  Month 
at  Atlantic  City,  Admiral  Melville,  in  respond- 
ing to  the  toast,  "  The  Navy,"  exultingly  re- 
ferred to  the  friendship  existing  between 
America  and  Great  Britain,  and  (as  reported) 
added :  "  Let  other  nations  combine  if  they  will. 
Standing  together  we  can  defy  the  world." 
It  had  been  hoped  by  the  opponents  of  the 
fighting  method  of  determining  international 
differences,  that  the  amicable  rapprochement 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  meant  a  benevo- 
lent combination  tending  to  the  peace  of  the 
whole  world.  Unhappily,  this  Admiral  seem- 
ingly does  not  interpret  it  so.  Making  com- 
mon cause  with  the  advocates  of  the  much 
mooted  "billion  dollar  navy,"  his  language  is 
of  similar  tone  to  that  of  the  prize-fighter.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  will  disa- 
vow any  sympathy  with  the  defiant  sentiment. 

A  type-v/ritten  letter  received  by  the  un- 
dersigned upwards  of  a  month  ago,  refers  to 
certain  circulars  entitled  "  Who's  Who,"  "In- 
ternational Peace  and  Arbitration, "  "World's 
Order  of  Merit."  These  seem  to  stand  for  the 
peace  complement  of  the  war  company  al- 
luded to  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  preced- 
ing paragraph.  Cogitating  upon  the  theme 
of  this  honor  claiming  and  honor  getting,  in 
"the  services,"  one's  mind  reverted  to  the 
fact  that  during  the  recent  Spanish-American 
War,  and  in  the  course  of  the  several  years 
thereafter,  the  names  and  claims  of  pretty 
much  all  the  admirals,  generals  and  other 
prominent  oflicers,  became  the  subject  of  con 
tention  for  "honors"  on  the  part  of  their 
respective  rival  supporters.  Oh,  the  charges, 
counter- charges,  recriminations,  envyitigs, 
jealousies,  heart-burnings!  Newspapers,  mag- 
azines, the  departments,  the  halls  of  Congress, 
in  all  these  the  contests  waxed  hotly.  Nowhere 
was  heard  a  whisper  of  the  Lord's  declaration, 
"I  receive  not  honor  from  men."  And  again, 
"How  can  ye  believe,  which  receive  honor 
one  of  another,  and  seels  not  the  honor  that 
Cometh  from  God  only?"  So  it  seemed  best 
that  the  letter  of  inquiry  as  to  Who's  Who  in 
the  propaganda  of  peace,  and  all  questions  of 
honor  and  merit  presumptively  arising  there- 
from, might  properly  be  left  unanswered. 


A  Voice  from  Home. 


AN   INCIDENT   OF   THE 


i-TURKISH   WAR. 


On  a  battle-field  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877, 
there  was  found  by  the  gatherers-in  of  the  wounded,  the 
dying  and  the  dead,  a  flaxen-bearded  Russ,  whose  hands, 
rigid  in  death,  clasped  a  crumpled  little  letter  from  his 
child  at  home  to  her  "  own  dear  papa."  The  pathetic  in- 
cident was  told  at  the  time  by  G.  L.  P.  in  the  columns  of 
Temple  Bar.  The  anguish  of  the  home  severance,  the 
horror  and  misery  of  the  battle-fields  of  this  present 
RusBO-Japauese  War  of  1904,  repeatedly  alluded  to  in 
the  dispatches  as  simply  indescribable,  repeat  ten  thous- 
and times  the  single  harrowing  tale.  Thus,  a  peasant 
neighbor  of  Tolstoi,  drafted  from  the  Reservists,  wrote 
the  following  day  to  the  Count,  whom  he  begs  to  console 
and  counsel  bis  agonized  wife  and  their  four  children  — 
"When  we,  these  two  thousand  satisfactory  individuals 
[accepted  Reservists],  were  driven  from  the  military 
commander  to  the  barracks,  along  the  road  spread  out 
for  almost  a  verst  stood  a  crowd  of  relatives,  mothers 
and  wives  with  infants  in  arms,  and  if  you  had  only 
beard  and  seen  how  they  clasped  the  fathers,  husbands. 


sons,  and  hanging  ronnd  their  necks  wailed  hopelessly! 
Generally  I  behave  in  a  reserved  way  and  can  restrain 
my  feelings,  but  I  could  not  hold  out,  and  I  also  wept." 
Following  is  G.  L.  P.'s  poem: 

In  his  wind-shaken  tent  the  soldier  sits; 
Be.=ide  him  flares  an  oil  lamp  smokily, 
Whose  dim  light  gleams  and  flickers  on  the  sheet 
Of  rustling  paper  that,  with  eager  eyes 
And  heart,  intent  he  reads.     Kow  with  a  smile 
The  flaxen-bearded  sunburnt  face  lights  up— 
A  smile  that  in  the  smiling  breeds  a  pain 
Within  his  yearning  heart;  the  gentle  hand 
That  those  sweet  loving  words  have  traced,  will  he 
Ever  again  in  his  protecting  clasp 
Enfold  it?    Who  can  tell!     He  can  but  kiss 
With  wild  intensity,  the  page  that  hand 
Hath  touched.    Each  line,  each  word  read  and  re- 
read, 
At  last  there  is  no  more.     With  swimming  eyes 
He  looks,  and  drinks  her  name  into  his  soul. 
Yet  see  those  lines,  with  pencil  widely  ruled, 
Where  largely  sprawl  big  letters  helplessly; 
What  do  they  say,  those  baby  characters. 
So  feebly  huge? 
"  Loved  Papa, 

When  will  you  come  home  again? 
My  own  dear  Papa!'' 

As  he  reads  this  the  tent  to  him  grows  darker. 
His  strong  hand  trembles,  and  the  hot  tears  burn 
In  his  blue  eyes,  and  blur  the  straggling  words. 
What  need  to  see?     The  words  are  stamped  upon 
His  heart,  and  his  whole  soul  doth  feel  them  there. 
The  wind  on  gusty  wing  sweeps  by,  and  lo. 
With  its  wild  voice,  his  child's  sweet  treble  mingles 
In  accents  faintly  clear: 
"  Loved  Papa, 

When  will  you  come  home  again? 
My  own  dear  Papa!" 

And  now  his  head  is  bowed  into  his  hands. 
His  brave  heart  for  a  moment  seems  to  dim 
Into  his  throat  and  choke  him.    Hark!  what  sound 
Thus  sharply  leaps  among,  and  slays  the  sad 
Wind-voices  of  the  autumn  night,  with  shrill 
And  sudden  blast?    The  bugle  call  "To  arms!" 
And  startled  sleepers,  at  its  tierce  appeal 
Half  dreaming  clutch  their  swords,  and  gasping 

wake, 

How  many  soon  to  sleep  again— in  death! 
And  on  that  father's  heart  the  pealing  cry 
Strikes  cold  as  ice,  though   soldier   there's  none 

braver, 
For  still  above  the  bugle's  thrilling  breath 
That  pleading  child-voice  sweetly  calls: 

"  Loved  Papa, 

When  will  you  come  home  again? 
My  own  dear  Papa!" 

Across  the  rough  hillsides  the  light  of  dawn 
Doth  coldly  creep,  with  ruthless  touch  revealing 
All  that  by  darkness  had  been  hid,  and  there. 
Among  the  stalwart  forms  that  stiffening  lie 
Upon   the   blood-soaked   ground,  where   they    lie 

thickest. 
There  is  one  found  with  flaxen  hair  and  beard 
Dark  dyed  with  gore,  a  bullet  in  his  heart! 
A  crumpled  paper  in  his  hand  was  clutched, 
'Gainst  the  cold  lips  the  rigid  hand  did  press 
Some  childish  writing  by  his  life-blood  stained. 
What  are  the  words?     One  scarce  can  read  them 
now: 

"  Loved  Papa, 
When  will  you  come  home  again? 
My  own  dear  Papa!" 

Gladstone  and  the  Transvaal. 
When,  in  188L  war  broke  out  between  the  British  and 
the  Boers,  Gladstone,  then  prime  minister,  convinced 
that  his  country's  course  was  wrong,  withdrew  from 
what  he  perceived  to  be  but  a  war  of  annexation — and 
did  60,  despite  the  defeat  of  the  British  at  Majuba  Hill. 
For  this  manifestation  of  true  Christian  statesmanship, 
Gladstone  was 


men.  Later,  as  we  know,  the  other  plan  was  tried.  The 
Boers  were  conquered.  But  now  general  disaffectioB 
and  unrest  prevail  in  the  Transvaal  over  the  semi-slavery 
policy  of  importing  Coolies  to  till  the  vacated  fields  and 
do  other  necessary  labor.  Further,  as  collaterally  re- 
sulting: Although  New  South  Wales  for  a  hundred  years 
bad  possessed  neither  an  army  nor  a  navy,  yet  whea 
Great  Britain  called  upon  her  colonies  for  help  in  the 
Boer  war,  then  was  the  first  cannon  made  there.  The 
re.sult  in  New  Zealand,  it  is  reported,  has  been  to  make 
military  drill  an  almost  universal  part  of  school  education. 
Great  Britain  turned  aside  from  the  providential  oppor- 
tunity of  1881  (when  the  following  lines  were  written), 
to  her  own  great  hurt  and  the  world's  loss.  To  day,  the 
British  Weekly,  in  reviewing  Morley's  Life  of  Gladstone, 
says  concerning  the  secret  of  that  statesman's  power: 
"He  never  pandered  to  what  is  little  and  low  and  mean 
among  men.  He  believed  that  there  was  that  in  the  hn- 
man  spirit  which  would  answer  the  heavenly  call,  and  he 
was  there  to  speak  it,  the  friend  of  freedom  and  right- 
eousness and  peace." 

A  way  despised  he  calmly  trod — 
A  way  by  rulers  rarely  known— 
With  grateful  hearts  we  can  but  own 

He  brought  a  nation  nearer  God. 

We  say  it  nobly  Christian  is 

When  youth  can  unresentful  brook 
The  undeservi^d  threat  and  look, 

And  for  a  blow  give  back  a  kiss. 

"iet  how  can  we  this  law  of  love 
Commend  to  those  of  tender  years. 
Whilst,  taking  counsel  of  our  fears, 

We  fail  as  men  its  worth  to  prove? 

But  when,  intent  upon  the  right. 
We  see  a  Gladstone  hold  his  way 
In  spite  of  pride,  0  then  we  say  I 

It  braver  is  to  yield  than  fight.  | 

It  happens  thus  when  men  are  true,  i 

And  guided  by  th'inspeaking  Word 
Do  simplest  service  for  their  Lord,  ■ 

That  thousands  reap  a  blessing  too. 

Hence,  not  alone  shall  Britons  feel  | 

The  upward  impulse  of  this  deed:  | 

It  reacheth  every  nation's  need,  j 

'Twill  help  for  aye  the  common  weal.  | 

J.  W.  L.  I 


No  Other  Gospel.— The  preaching  of  tW 
Founder  of  Christendom,  who  taught  the  father, 
hood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  un 
deniably  was  the  great  awakening  of  spiritua 
life  in  the  world.  A  world  without  spiritual 
life,  or  religion,  as  the  embodiment  of  thaj 
life  and  regulated  by  social  science  solely  i: 
temporal  interests,  is  perfectly  conceivable! 
But  the  religion  which  should  take  the  plac, 
of  vital  Christianity  is  not.  Renan  says  0| 
the  words  addressed  to  the  woman  of  Samarii 
that  they  are  the  essence  of  religion,  and  tha 
if  there  are  intelligent  beings  in  other  planet| 
and  they  are  religious,  this  and  none  othej 
their  religion  must  be.  | 

The  revelations  of  the  physical  world  com 
to  us  through  the  action  of  high  scientific  ii[ 
tellects.  Was  it  not  possible  that  a  reveli| 
tion  of  the  moral  world  should  come  to  v 
through  a  character  of  unique  excellent 
benevolence  and  beauty,  preserved  in  its  sin^ 
plicity  and  purity  as  was  that  of  Jestis. — Goh 
win  Smith. 

How  ungrateful  is  the  human  heart!  Hoi 
much  more  disposed  to  dwell  on  little  circun 
stances,  that  are,  in  any  degree  contrary  i| 
its  wishes,  than  to  number  with  thankfulnei| 
and  humility,  the  great,  the  innumerable  bles 
inga  of  which  it  is  the  daily  and  hourly  r^ 


aly  blamed  by  many  of  his  country-  i  < 
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Old  Home  Week  Reflections. 

rhese  outward  charms,  we  say,  are  enough 
draw  us  again  hither,  whether  pilgrims  or 
angers.  Hut  how  long  could  it  seem  a 
ne-land  to  any  who  could  exalt  it  only  as  a 
d  "where  all  but  man  is  hlest?"  Home 
)S  not  consist  in  these  outward  advantages, 
me  is  found  only  in  the  inward  dispositions 
its  members.  It  takes  another  atmosphere 
,n  peaceful  zephyrs  and  tonic  air  to  inspire 
mind  with  the  sense  of  home.  It  takes 
atmosphere  of  love,  confidence  in  each  other 

I  harmony  of  heart  met  with  in  hovel  or  man- 
n,  and  a  good  conscience  brought  into  it  by 
•selves  as  visitors,  to  make  a  home  for  any 
late  or  guest.  We  can  conceive  the  society 
heaven  itself  as  an  uneasy  situation  and  no 
ne,  even  indeed  a  torment,  to  a  visitor  im- 
•e  in  heart.  It  is  the  spirit  that  we  find 
)ur  native  town,  saying  "  we  seek  not  yours 
,  you  "—and  the  spirit  that  we  bring  here, 
t  must  combine  to  make  the  town,  or  any 
ise,  a  home.  Primarily  the  secret  of  home 
;he  secret  condition  of  a  man's  own  heart, 

himself.  Is  he  reconciled  to  God — is  he 
home  with  the  Lord?  Then  he  does  not 
k  for  home  anywhere,  even  in  uncongenial 
roundings.  If  we  are  out  of  harmony  with 
rything  else,  let  us  awake  to  the  discovery 
t  it  is  because  we  are  out  of  harmony  with 

imd  if  it  be  the  home-stayers  that  are  to 
ke  the  home-comers  have  a  home  worth 
ling  to,  it  is  equally  the  home-leavers  who 
3t  leave  an  inspiration  behind  to  make  the 
36  nicer.  Go  away  where  you  will,  some- 
ig  of  you  always  stays  behind,  and  when 

come  back  to  enjoy  the  result,  you  enjoy 
Tselves.  What  man  ever  enjoys  himself, 
sss  it  is  a  good  self?  And  the  happiest 
'  is  the  baptized  self,  sunk  out  of  sight  in 
ist's  spirit  of  sacrifice  for  the  obedience 
;"aith  and  the  good  of  others. 

behold,  of  some  home-leavers,  something 
'Ji  has  stayed   behind,  impressed    upon  my 

II  boyhood's  wonder,  if  not  character.  I 
:1  on  still  to  a  sense  of  the  dignity,  up- 
^itness  and  clear  judgment  in  few  words, 
inewho  prospered  by  the  live-oak  industry; 
(inspiration  of  the  example  of  his  son  that 
i;  turned  my  ambition  towards  higher  school- 
;  the  senatorial  presence  and  personality  of 
i;  neighbor,  called  a  "gentleman  of  the  old 
i)ol,"  whose  wife  as  a  mother  in  Israel  up- 
fl  his  home  circle  in  lofty  ideals,  and  whose 
tabling  language  to  us  academy  bo3's  have 
(died;  the  profound  impressiveness,  depth, 
timity  and  unflinching  moral  standard  of 
r;  minister  who  seemed  to  us  as  verily  a 
ii  of  (lod;  the  faithful,  sympathetic  and 
nulating  instructions  of  one  now  looked 
u  upon  as  my  intellectual  father  in  the 
cdemy;  the  tender  grace,  inspiring  gift  in 
>,;ry,  and  saintly  ripeness  for  glory  of  her 
f  was  styled  the  sweet  singer  of  our  home- 
<;-many  more  you  could  mention,  and  I 
eld  like  to  name,  who,  as  home-leavers 
'Ii  better  country  have  left  to  us  an  equally 
liable  legacy  of  character.  Whatever  goes 
1,  our  lives  from  these,  or  into  other  lives 
'«!  ours,  save  as  its  sin  is  removed,  goes  in 
i:ver. 

■  yonder  burial  ground,  combined  with  the 
r-e-yard  extended  into  every  state  and  the 
r.eyard  of  the  sea  which  has  not  yet  given 


up  its  dead,  suggests  to  us  that  the  town- 
ship's church  triumphant  far  outnumbers  its 
church  militant;  let  us  reflect  that  we  are 
the  militia  of  that  church  militant.  Ye  are 
God's  militia  whom  He  calls  out  to  be  soldiers 
of  the  cross,  the  weapons  of  whose  warfare 
are  not  carnal,  but  commissioned  to  bring  in 
every  thought  as  prisoners  of  the  Holy  War, 
to  the  obedience  of  Christ.  Farmers,  ye  are 
God's  husbandry;  mechanics,  ye  are  God's 
building;  fishermen,  Christ  would  promote  you 
to  fishers  also  of  men;  housekeepers,  ye  are 
set  for  ministers  of  a  sanctuary ;  husbands  as 
house-bands  and  wives  as  weavers  of  home- 
bands,  ye  are  set  in  your  lot  for  queens  and 
kings,  and  priests  unto  God.  As  laborers  to- 
gether with  Him,  we  beseech  you  not  to  re- 
ceive His  grace  in  vain.  It  brings  salvation. 
It  has  appeared  to  all  men.  It  appears  to  you 
as  your  daily  bread  and  quickening  wine  of 
life  and  teaches  how  we  ought  to  live. 

Notes  in  General. 

Yellow  leaves  and  autumn  wind. 

For  summer  days  have  flown, 
And  now  there  is  a  harvesting 

Of  that  which  once  was  sown. 
Here  men  together  reap  their  grain; 

Here  men  reap  theirs  alone; 
And  many  there  are  who  reap  the  grain 

And  bind  the  golden  sheaves, 
And  many  there  are  whose  arms  are  full 

Of  dead  and  yellow  leaves. 

Paley's  "Evidences"  has  been  pronounced  obso- 
le  e  from  the  pulpit  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Ca- 
non Duckworth  compares  the  book  to  a  piece  of 
"  mediaeval  artillery." 

Men  of  the  literary  class  in  China  are  said  to 
have  spent  last  year  $250,000  for  books  and  papers 
that  teach  the  wisdom  of  Christendom.  The  most 
of  this  literature  was  of  missionary  origin. 

Authorities  at  the  Vatican  are  especially  pleased 
because  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  in  naming  his  son 
Prince  of  Piedmont,  instead  of  Prince  of  Rome,  in- 
dicated his  desire  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the 
pope. 

It  is  estimated  that  one  hundred  Mormons  are 
doing  missionary  work  in  the  Eastern  States,  and 
seventeen  hundred  Mormon  elders  are  busy  prose- 
lyting outside  of  Utah.  They  promise  every  man 
land  and  a  home,  and  are  making  converts  among 
the  middle  classes. 

Professor  H.  G.  Mitchell  delivered  an  address  as 
the  opening  of  the  School  of  Theology  of  Boston 
University  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  the  quali- 
ties of  the  ancient  prophet  of  Israel  are  all  required 
by  the  modern  minister.  These,  he  said,  are  breadth 
of  sympathy,  long  continued  preparation  and  pro- 
found convictions." 

"  The  Boston  Herald  has  distributed  in  Worcester 
within  four  weeks  three  tons  of  Bibles,  and  every 
Bible  has  nailed  a  new  reader  for  The  Boston  Herald 
for  the  next  eighteen  months."  We  have  heard 
of  Bibles  being  given  as  prizes  in  Sabbath-schools 
and  day  schools,  but  never  before  as  a  premium 
for  a  daily  newspaper. 

Edward  Everett  Kale,  in  a  plea  for  money  to 
build  a  schoolhouse  for  Jane  Sharp,  who  is  the  ac- 
complished head  of  the  education  of  women  in 
Liberia,  says  :  "I  think  that  such  enterprises  as 
Mrs.  Sharp's  promise  more  for  the  black  continent 
than  all  the  Congo  missions  of  the  king  of  Belgium, 


or  all  the  cotton  planting  of  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many." 

For  many  years  no  one  has  been  more  prominent 
in  the  peace  movement  in  America  than  Albert  K. 
Smiley,  who  has  given  much  time  and  money  to 
the  cause,  and  entertains  yearly  the  American 
Conference  at  his  home  at  Lake  Jlohonk  in  the 
Catskills.  His  reception,  when  called  upon  to 
speak  for  America,  was  enthusiastic,  says  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

The  Spirit  more  to  be  regarded  than  the 
Machi.nery.— The  temptation  is  common  to  eccles- 
iastics, lay  and  clerical,  in  every  clime  and  in  every 
century,  the  temptation  to  give  "means"  rather 
than  "ends  "  the  main  place  in  our  thoughts,  the 
temptation  to  lose  the  true  proportion  between 
large  matters  and  small,  the  temptation  to  take  a 
petty  view  of  what  life's  issues  really  are.— .4rcA- 
bishop  of  Canterbury. 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  who  was  greeted  with 
enthusiasm  at  the  Boston  ministers'  meeting  at 
Pilgrim  Hall,  which  was  held  in  the  interests  of 
the  International  Peace  Congress,  called,  in  his 
address,  upon  the  churches  to  make  it  a  religious 
duty  to  see  that  the  congress  succeeds.  S.  B. 
Capen,  in  a  telling  presentation  of  the  subject, 
showed  how  the  abolishment  of  war  "  would  enable 
the  nations  to  advance  rapidly  in  philanthropy, 
religion  and  commerce.'' 

A  commission  of  eminent  American  ecclesiastics, 
delegated  by  the  supreme  patriarch  of  the  Armen- 
ian Church,  is  on  its  way  to  this  country  to  appeal 
for  action  in  concert  with  the  chief  Powers  to 
compel  the  sultan  of  Turkey  to  cease  persecuting 
the  .Armenians.  The  commission  was  received 
cordially  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  Lord  Lansdowne,  head  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  has  given  them  a  respectful  hearing.  Here 
the  commission  expects  to  see  the  President  and 
Secretary  Hay. 

A.  E.  Dunning,  editor  of  the  Congregational, 
who  has  recently  been  traveling  in  Russia,  says  of 
the  church  edifices  there  that  in  the  value  of  their 
treasures  they  rival  the  palaces.  "St.  Isaac's 
Church,''  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  built  dur- 
ing the  last  century  at  a  cost  of  over  .$14,000,000, 
is  constantly  adding  to  its  treasures.  "Icons 
framed  in  gold  studded  with  precious  stones  are 
abundant,  and  many  single  jewels  given  as  votive 
offerings  cost  each  what  would  be  a  fortune  to 
most  of  the  poor  people  who  prostrate  themselves 
before  the  shrines.'" 

A  Tribute  to  Senator  Hoar's  Memory,  by  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale.— That  sense  of  the  real  pres- 
ence of  Almighty  God  which  gives  light  and  life 
to  every  word  of  the  [true]  prophet  revealed  itself 
in  the  daily  life  of  our  dear  friend.  .  .  .  And  this 
inspiration  made  him  so  tolerant  of  the  opinions  of 
other  men,  tolerant  of  what  was  said,  tolerant  of 
what  was  done  already,  if  only  he  was  sure  that 
the  man  was  following  the  leading  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  a  man  was  doing  what  he  thought 
right  or  saying  what  he  thought  was  true— that 
was  enough  for  him. 

It  was  at  Moukden,  where  a  battle  between  Rus- 
sians and  .Japanese  is  imminent,  that  the  gospels 
were  translated  first  for  the  Koreans.  This  was 
thirty  years  ago.  Now  Christians  there  number 
about  three  thousand,  and  in  all  of  Korea  about 
thirty  thousand.  .Almost  all  of  the  work  among 
Koreans  has  been  carried  on  by  Americans,  it  be- 
ing only  a  few  years  since  Scotch  churches  began 
work  there.  When  the  war  reached  Gensan  some 
time  since,  a  great  religious  revival  was  on,  main- 
tained by  American  Methodist  evangelists.  Peo- 
ple were  excited,  not  about  the  war  but  about 
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religion,  and  it  was  the  coming  of  the  war  that 
put  an  end  to  the  revival. 

Who  knows  what  is  the  capital  of  Australia? 
It  is  not  yet  in  the  geographies.  It  is  a  new  town, 
built  for  the  occasion,  and  named  Dalgety,  midway 
between  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  It  is  a  place  not 
even  large  enough  to  have  had  a  postal  delivery. 
Australia  is  doing  what  the  United  States  did,  make 
its  own  city.  It  is  on  the  Snowy  River,  that  flows 
down  from  the  snows  of  Mount  Kosciusko,  the 
highest  hills  in  Australia,  and  is  2,000  feet  above 
sea  level,  which  assures  cool  nights.  It  is  inland, 
but  within  easy  reach  of  the  sea,  in  the  far  south- 
east corner  of  knstrsiMa.— Independent. 

What  Warning  Voices  Tell  Us.— "But  it  would 
be  vain  to  ignore  the  warning  voices  which  tell  us 

on  either  side  of  the  sea— of  a  certain  decadence 

in  the  definitely  religious  life  of  the  ordinary  home, 
a  falling  off,  that  is,  in  the  very  force  which  gave 
its  distfeictive  inspiration  and  its  distinctive  power 
to  so  much  of  our  grandsires'  life.  If  that  be  true 
—and  in  spite  of  all  explanatory  qualifications  no- 
body will,  I  think,  say  it  is  wholly  false— it  surely 
behooves  every  gathering  of  church  men  to  con- 
sider well  what  they  can  do  to  safeguard  the  men 
and  women  and  above  all  the  children  of  America 
and  of  England  from  a  peril  whose  gravity  it  is 
impossible  to  over-estimate,  because  it  affects_  the 
very  foundation  of  our  Christian  life." — Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  Boston  Transcript. 


ing  the  plea  that,  since  terms  of  peace  must  sooner  or 
later  be  discussed  and  settled,  it  is  far  belter  that  this 
shall  be  done  promptly,  so  as  to  avert  the  further  sacri- 
fice of  precious  lives  and  valuable  property. 

"That  the  Congress  forward  an  address  to  each  of  the 
signatory  Powers  of  The  Hague  Convention,  other  than 
Russia  and  Japan,  reminding  them  of  Article  27  of  the 
convention,  and  urging  them,  in  accordance  therewith,  to 
press  upon  the  Governments  of  Russia  and  Japan  the  im- 
portance of  putting  an  end  without  further  delay  to  a 
war  which  afflicts  humanity,  hinders  legitimate  commerce 
and  impedes  the  progress  of  the  world  in  the  pathway  of 
civilization  and  peace." 

It  is  slated  that  the  contents  of  the  first  resolution  on 
the  Russo  Japanese  war  will  be  cabled  to  the  Emperor 
of  each  country.  The  second  resolution  will  also  be 
brought  soon  to  the  Powers  signatory  to  The  Hague  con- 
vention. 

Another  resolution  "expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
first  task  of  each  conference  should  be  to  elaborate  and 
apply  a  definite  plan  of  simultaneous  arrest  and  subse- 
quent reduction  of  armaments,  which  The  Hague  confer- 
ence declared  to  be  a  crushing  burden  and  a  constant 
peril  to  the  whole  world." 

It  has  been  held  by  a  court  in  Pennsylvania  that  in  the 
case  of  a  railroad  accident,  resulting  from  the  negligence 
or  carelessness  of  an  overworked  employee  or  one  suffer- 
ing from  want  of  sleep,  that  this  excuse  is  not  valid.  It 
held  that  it  is  the  duly  of  such  an  employee  to  cease 
working,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing  his  position. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  says  that  a  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  shows  that  the  bureau  already  has 
established  twenty-two  wireless  telegraph  stations  along 
the  coast,  and  names  sixty  additional  points  where  the 


system  is  to  I 


stalled.     These  latter  include  not  only 


Every  country  town,  where  city  dwellers  sojourn 
during  the  summer  months  witnesses,  annually, 
when  the  autumn  exodus  occurs  the  heartless 
abandoning  of  the  cat  which  has  been  a  petted  mem- 
ber of  the  household  during  the  vacation  months. 
It  is  almost  incredible  that  intelligent  people  will 
be  guilty  of  such  cruelty  and  yet  it  is  unfortunately 
a  common  occurrence,  as  is  attested  by  the  perma- 
nent residents  of  these  towns.  The  poor  creatures 
thus  abandoned  to  starve  or  freeze,  if  they  succeed 
in  surviving  the  suffering  from  cold  and  hunger 
through  the  long  winter  months,  become  a  pest  to 
the  neighborhoods  which  they  haunt  and  many  a 
farmer  has  reason  to  protest  against  this  yearly 
addition  to  the  marauders  of  his  poultry  yard. 
Just  at  this  time  of  the  year  those  who  still  linger 
in  their  country  homes  are  made  painfully  aware 
of  this  heartless  custom  by  the  occasional  appear- 
ance of  the  homeless,  hungry  pussy  which  patheti- 
cally implores  a  haven.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
humane  person  to  provide  a  home  for  the  waif. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. — The  International  Peace   Congress 


assembled  in  Boston  on  the  3rd  inst.  Secretary  Hay  in 
welcoming  the  delegates  said  in  part: 

"I  am  authorized  to  assure  you  that  the  American 
Government  extends  to  you  a  cordial  and  sympathetic 
welcome,  and  shares  to  the  utmost  the  spirit  and  purpose 
in  which'  you  have  met.  The  President,  so  long  as  he 
remains  in  power,  has  no  thought  of  departing  from  the 
traditions  bequeathed  us  by  the  great  soldiers  and  states- 
men of  our  early  history,  which  have  been  strictly  fol- 
lowed during  the  last  seven  years.  We  shall  continue  to 
advocate  and  to  carry  into  effect,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  principle  of  the  arbitration  of  such  questions  as  may 
not  be  settled  through  diplomatic  negotiations.  We  have 
already  done  much  in  this  direction;  we  shall  hope  to  do 
much  more.  The  President  is  now  considering  the  nego- 
tiation of  treaties  of  arbitration  with  such  of  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  as  desire  them,  and  hope  to  lay  them  before 
the  Senate  next  winter. 

"  And  finally,  the  President  has,  only  a  few  days  ago, 
promised,  in  response  to  the  request  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union,  to  invite  the  nations  to  a  second  confer- 
ence at  The  Hague  to  continue  the  beneficent  work  of 
the  conference  of  1899. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted:  "That  the 
Congress  address  to  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Japan 
an  earnest  appeal,  entreating  them,  either  by  direct  ne- 
gotiations or  by  having  recourse  to  the  friendly  offices  of 
some  neutral  Power  or  Powers,  to  put 


the  North  American  Continent,  but  all  of  the  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States.  The  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma is  included. 

Henry  C.  Payne  the  Postmaster-General  of  the  United 
States  died  in  Washington  on  the  4th  inst.  An  order 
was  issued  to  close  all  the  postoffices  in  the  country  be- 
tween the  hours  of  10  A.  M.  and  1  P.  M.  on  the  day  of 
the  funeral  the  7th  inst. 

It  is  stated  8600  persons  in  the  United  States  perished 
by  their  own  hand  during  the  year  1903.  The  census 
returns  show  that  the  suicide  rate  for  native  Americans 
is  6.8  per  100.000,  against  6.1  for  those  of  Irish  origin, 
19.3  for  those  of  German  origin  and  22  for  those  of 
French  origin.  ,     .     ,      , 

In  the  International  Congress  of  tuberculosis  lately 
meeting  in  St.  Louis,  resolutions  were  adopted  as  follows: 
That  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  all  civilized  govern- 
ments to  take  immediate  action  for  the  arrest  of  the 
spread  of  tuberculosis;  that  every  government  should 
appoint  a  commissioner  of  the  public  health  with  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet,  endowed  with  sufficient  means  properly  to 
fight  the  scourge;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  health  boards  to 
report  cases;  that  to  facilitate  the  early  diagnosis  of  the 
disease  it  is  the  duty  of  every  municipality  to  provide 
laboratory  facilities  for  the  exanfination  of  sputa,  and 
that  systematic  efforts  be  made  for  the  education  of  the 
public  in  relation  to  the  curability  of  tuberculosis, 
through  the  circulation  of  pamphlets,  the  holding  of 
health  conventions  and  the  organization  of  local  and 
State  societies  for  the  suppression  of  the  disease. 

A  despatch  of  the  7th  from  Washington  to  the  Public 
Ledger  in  this  city  says:  A  contractor  of  this  city  who 
recently  wrote  to  manufacturers  of  leather  belting  in 
Philadelphia  regarding  prices  was  very  much  surprised  to 
receive  a  letter  in  which  the  manufacturers  declined  to 
furnish  belting,  because  it  was  to  be  supplied  to  the 
Navy  Department.  The  manufacturers,  who  are  Quakers 
wrote  as  follows: 

"Replying  to  thy  inquiry  for  price  on  belt  for  Navy 
Department,  we  would  say  that  as  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  we  are  advocates  of  peace,  and  feel  that  it  is 
more  consistent  with  our  principles  not  to  attempt  to 
make  money  by  stlling  it  to  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments. We  are  naturally  glad  to  do  business,  and  would 
say  that  this  is  purely  a  question  of  principle  with  us." 
President  Roosevelt  has  announced  his  decision  not  to 
take  any  official  action  with  reference  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Congo  Free  Slate. 

Foreign.—  The  Russians  in  Port  Arthur  are  closely 
besieged,  and  violent  attacks  by  the  Japanese  continue. 

In  a  recent  address  in  Tokio  a  prominent  Japanese  of- 
ficial said  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  Japan  to  borrow 
$250,000,000  for  use  next  year.  Be  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  the  war  with  Russia,  should  it  last  two  years, 
would  be  one  billion  of  dollars.  It  has  been  estimated 
by  a  Russian  financial  agent  that  the  cost  of  the  war  to 
Russia  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  will  be  $500,000,000. 
end'tothe  I  These  estimates  do  not  include  the  cost  of  the  injury  to 


The  captain  of  the  British  steamship  Sibun  reports 
that  when  the  ship  passed  the  Island  of  Martinique,  Ninth 
Month  30th,  Mont  Pelee  was  in  full  eruption.  The  spec- 
tacle was  witnessed  by  those  on  board  the  Sibun  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  day  mentioned,  the  volcano 
emitting  stupendous  black  clouds  and  balls  of  fire.  Enor- 
mous quantities  of  steam  and  ashes  have  been  emitted, 
and  the  latter  have  clouded  a  wide  area  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Windward  Islands. 

It  is  stated  that  thousands  of  persons  in  England  are 
near  starvation  because  of  business  depression. 

Statistics  are  quoted  showing  that  the  consumption  of 
tea  in  Great  Britain  is  about  6.16  pounds  by  each  in. 
dividual,  which  is  nearly  a  pound  more  than  in  1890.  In 
this  country  it  is  about  1.14  pounds  by  each  person. 
The  increase  in  the  use  of  tea  is  said  to  be  coincident 
with  a  decline  in  the  use  of  certain  intoxicating  drinks. 

Spain  and  France  it  is  reported  have  signed  a  treaty 
by  which  the  former  gives  its  adhesion  to  the  Anglo. 
French  treaty  concluded  in  the  Fourth  Month  of  this  year. 

It  is  announced  that  The  Hague  Tribunal  will  meet 
Eleventh  Month  21  to  arbitrate  the  differences  between 
Japan  and  England,  France  and  Germany,  as  to  the  tas 
levied  by  the  Japanese  Government  on  the  buildings  sit- 
uated in  the  foreign  concessions  at  Tokio. 

RECEIPTS. 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  re- 
ceived Irom  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  78. 
jobe  Humphrey,  Iowa  :  Anna  Spencer,  G't'n  ;  Martha 
C.  Wood  and  for  Henry  Hartley,  Calif. ;  Susan  R.  Wil- 
liams for  Mary  Roberts,  N.  J.,  and  James  Hunt,  England, 
$2.50;  John  P.  Sharpless,  Pa.;  Mary  H.  Ridgway,  la. :, 
S.  H.  Haines,  M.  D.,  Pa. 

^^ Remiliances  received  after  Third-day  noon  will  mh 
appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 


NOTICES. 

Wanted — A  teacher  for  the  West  Cain  School.  l\ 
good  boarding  place  near  the  school  has  been  secured.    | 

Apply  at  once  to  Susan  B.  Smith,  Parkesburg,  Cheate;| 
County,  Penna.  ^^_ I 

Westtovrn  Boarding  School.— For  convenienci 
of  persons  coming  to  Westtown  School,  the  stage  wij 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  A.  M.,  an 
2.50  and  4.32  P.  M.  Other  trains  are  met  tvhen  requeatec 
Stage  fare,  fifteen  cents;  after  7.30  P.  M.,  twenty-fiv| 
cents  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegraph,  wiri 
West  Cheater,  Phone  114a. 

Edward  G.  Smedley,  Sup't. 


Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  St.,  Phili' 

—Open  on  week  days  from  9  A.  SI.  to  1  P.  M.,  and  from 

p.M  to  6  P.  M.     Recent  additions  to  the  Library  incluc 

the  following:  ' 

Barton,  Clara— Story  of  the  Red  Cross.  i 

Dawson,  T.  C— South  American  Republics.     Part  2. 

Reddaway,  W.  F.— Frederick  the  Great.  ] 

Roosevelt,   Theodore  —  Addresses   and   Presidenti, 

Messages.  , 

Sedgwick,  H.  D.— Francis  Parkman.  I 

Sharp,  D.  L.— Roof  and  Meadow  (Birds).  i 

Smith,  C.  S.— Working  with  the  People.  [ 

Streeter,  J.  W.— Fat  of  the  Land— Story  of  an  Amei) 

can  Farm.  .  | 

Thwing,  C.  F. — College  Training  and  the  Business  Ma' 

Wood,  W.  S.  H.— Friends  of  the  City  of  New  York.  ] 


awful  slaughter  of  their  subjects  now  going  on,  and  urg-    Manchuria. 


Died,  on  the  twenty- fourth  of  Sixth  Month,  1904,  | 
his  home,  "  Ashley,"  near  Torresdale,  Philadelphia,  HeNI, 
Bacon,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age;  a  member  | 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  for  tj 
Western  District.  "  Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  King  in  j 
beauty;  they  shall  behold  the  land  that  is  very  far  off.  I 

,on  the  first  of  Eighth  Month,  1904,  at  the  ho| 

of  her  sister  S.  Eliza  Warren,  near  Columbus,  N.J.  Ma, 
M.  Applegate,  widow  of  Gideon  L.  Applegate,  in  I, 
eighty-fifth  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Chesterfij 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  N.  J.  i 

,  at  his  residence  in  West  Grove,  on  the  fou:. 

of  Ninth  Month,  1904,  Trueman  C.  Moore,  an  esteenl 
member  of  West  Grove  Particular  and  New  Gar(l 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year 
his  age.  He  bore  a  long  and  painful  illness  with  Christi 
fortitude  and  resignation,  his  latter  days  being  marlj 
with  an  increasing  tenderness  of  spirit  and  love  for  ev 
one,  and  giving  much  assurance  that  he  felt  there  W 
rest  being  prepared  for  him  which  would  last  tbroi( 
all  eternity. 
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'he  Work  of  Christ  with  Christ  Left  Out. 

f  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain  sound, 
I  shall  prepare  himself  for  peace?  Many 
3  have  been  ringing  in  the  past  week,  if 
always  with  the  trumpetings  of  peace, 
with  trumpetings  for  peace.  Some  have 
ien  of  peace  as  if  it  were  the  cessation  of 
,  a  condition  devoutly  indeed  to  be  wished, 
isuch  were  but  a  hollow  peace.  We  might 
Ml  call  silence  worship — when  silence  is 
ia  room  in  which  worship  may  be  placed, 
■s  may  stop — but  though  they  cease  to- 
row  and  that  be  all,  war  remains.  Peace 
^arth  is  not  confirmed,  we  will  not  say 
\  wars  cease,  but  we  will  say,  till  war  is 
inguished.  Its  spirit  must  be  eradicated 
)t  branch,  but  root  and  branch,  from  the 
it  of  man.  And  then,  when  war  utterly 
puates  the  heart,  what  is  the  condition 
lis  left?  Is  that  Peace?  The  mere  vac- 
'  is  a  condition  for  peace  to  fill,  but  is 
(peace  itself.  If  the  Living  Peace  do  not 
I  py  the  void,  the  unclean  spirit  may  soon 
(rn  sevenfold. 

jr  peace  is  not  a  blank,  or  an  inert  void, 
iPeace  is  Life,  a  quickening  Spirit,  a  vi- 
iing  love,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits, 
love  on  the  alert  and  love  in  action  to 
6  the  peace  repaired  and  bright,  in  obedi- 
C;  to  its  living  Prince.  For  a  state  of  peace 
I  men  consists  in  the  practice  of  the  divine 
t  will  towards  them,  and  peace  with  God 
harmony  kept  alive  by  conforming  with 
livill. 

'lerefore  we  would  trumpet  the  certain 
Dd  of  the  Living  Word — no  peace  of  death, 
^eater  peace  than  that  of  expediency  or 
Eing  of  damage,  even  the  peace  of  life  pro- 
Elng  from  Him  who  is  our  life.  Many  may 
^  missed  the  sounding  of  his  name  through 
^)  trumpets.    The  Conference,  considering 


its  mixture  of  elements  in  religion,  went  aa 
far  as  it  could,  in  some  instances  being  notably, 
and  beyond  former  precedent.  Christian  in  its 
doctrines  of  Peace.  Still  we  have  wished  that 
in  the  midst  of  so  much  that  has  been  so  sin- 
cerely and  so  acceptably  said  on  things  and 
effects,  or  transcending  all  the  inquiries, 
"What  is  our  Peace?"  there  had  had  ap- 
peared more  of  the  inspired  courage  to  ask 
"  Who  is  our  Peace?"  and  more  of  the  gospel 
answer  to  declare  of  Christ  crucified  that  "He 
is  our  Peace,  who  has  made  both  one,  and  has 
broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  be- 
tween us!" 

Between  whom?  While  the  text  may  advert 
to  an  international  separation,  primarily  the 
separation  is  between  us  and  God.  He  in  Christ 
reconciling  us  by  his  death  so  as  to  put  away 
that  dividing  wall  of  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Himself,  and  our  Saviour,  in  his  love  made 
sin  for  us,  so  taking  the  place  of  the  middle 
wall  of  separation  as  to  be  the  medium  of 
union  between  us  and  God,  He  is  our  Peace, 
and  our  covenant  of  Peace  and  its  Author,  to 
as  many  as  will  receive  Him.  Under  a  sense 
that  God  so  loved  us,  we  find  ourselves  loving 
one  another — every  heart  and  every  soul  the 
wages  of  whose  sin  He  tasted.  "  Love  worketh 
no  ill  to  his  neighbor.  Therefore  love  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law"  of  Peace.  Christ  is 
neighborly  peace,  and  the  international  peace 
provided  for  us.  No  one  ever  truly  preaches 
Christ  without  preaching  peace  in  all  its  ap- 
plications, whether  he  think  of  that  universal 
scope  of  Christ  or  not.      An  agent  of  Christ 

his  spirit  anywhere  is  building  more  wisely 
than  he  knows.  And  all  these  peace  confer- 
ences and  turnings  toward  arbitrations  and  in- 
ternational tribunals,  are  but  outcroppings  of 
Christ's  secret  leavening  the  world;  and  it  has 
seemed  to  us  there  was  more  of  Christ  in  the 
heart  exercises  of  some  of  these  ethical  phil- 

phers  over  Peace,  than  they  with  their  in- 
tellects give  Him  credit  for.  The  absence  of 
his  literal  name  may  not  prevent  the  presence 
of  his  spiritual  name.  His  kingdom  is"  not  in 
word,  but  in  power."  And  while  in  their 
avoidance  of  seeming  cant,  it  is  the  universal 
and  saving  life  of  Christ  that  they  apprehend 
as  the  foundation  of  Peace  on  earth,  we  will 
not  discourage  them  though  they  call  Him  by 
as  many  other  names  as  the  early  Friends  did, 

IS  many  as  He  named  for  himself. 


Making  all  these  allowances  for  those  who 
are  doing  and  saying  the  best  they  know,  the 
experienced  disciple  of  the  gospel  of  Peace 
nevertheless  misses  something,  and  that  very 
often  all  that  is  vital  to  Peace,  where  there 
is  but  a  hazy  recognition  of  that  World- 
Reconciler  by  whom  he  has  received  the  at- 
one-ment.  Determined  to  know  nothing  among 
men  but  Christ  Jesus  and  Him  crucified,  and 
not  otherwise,  will  the  apostles  of  Peace  on 
earth  speak,  not  merely  in  enticing  words  of 
man's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the 
spirit  and  of  power.  The  trumpet  that  ob- 
viously lacks  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  lacks 
the  certain  sound  of  the  living  word  of  the 
living  Peace.  The  cause  is  his.  Effects  of 
war  have  been  known  for  thousands  of  years 
and  the  utmost  horrors  of  these  effects  have 
never  proved  sufficient  to  abolish  war.  In- 
deed it  is  for  these  effects  that  battles  are 
executed.  They  come  from  the  heart  of  the 
natural  man.  All  the  powder  rammed  into 
cannons  has  been  so  much  black  hatred;  every 
projectile  so  much  dire  death  sent  forth  from 
the  heart  of  man  to  the  hearts  of  brother  men. 
"There's  nothing  in  the  cannon  that's  bad, 
but  the  man  in  the  cannon,"  said  Charles 
Wagner  last  week  to  school  children.  The 
conversion  of  man  to  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
that  is  the  only  sure  peace  to  be  labored  for, 
and  in  doing  it  we  have  little  need  to  say 
peace,  for  it  speaks  Peace  itself,  it  carries 
the  peace  of  Christ  with  it,  else  it  is  not  con- 
version. The  foundation  of  peace  standeth 
sure,  having  this  seal,  "  the  Lord  knoweth 
them  that  are  his;"  and  "if  any  man  have  not 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  he  is  none  of  his." 

We  hail  all  efforts  to  remove  or  mitigate 
effects  of  war,  to  stave  off  particular  wars, 
to  diminish  armaments,  to  create,  by  cessa- 
tions of  wars,  peace  even  as  a  blank  where 
we  cannot  plant  it  as  a  principle.  All  these 
expedient.s,  and  all  shrinking  from  wars  on  ex- 
pediency are  incalculably  a  greater  mercy  than 
the  entering  into  armed  conflict,  which  is  in- 
fernalism  let  loose.  Humanitarian  grounds 
for  peace  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 
There  is  a  measure  of  Christ  in  them.  Con- 
cerned men  speaking  often  one  to  another  in 
onference  for  the  cause  of  peace  serve  to  swell 
the  volume  of  public  opinion  against  the  crime 
of  war.  And  may  the  unparallelled  slaughter 
of  the  present  awful  war  serve  to  shame  man- 
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kind  of  warfare  forever,  speed  the  progress 
of  the  principle  of  arbitration,  become  a 
mighty  factor  in  preparing  the  way  of  the 
Lord  for  Peace,  as  wrath  of  man  overruled  to 
praise  Him,  and  the  remainder  of  wrath  may 
He  speedily  restrain.  ''  Who  is  our  peace?" 
more  than  "  what  is  our  peace?"  is  the  ques- 
tion for  Christians.  And  may  their  faithfulness 
to  their  Prince  demonstrate  that  Christ  cruci- 
fied is  our  peace,  and  the  world's  peace,  who 
shall  make  Satan's  belligerents  one,  and  break 
down  sin,  the  one  great  wall  of  separation 
between  them  as  men  or  nations,  and  between 
us  and  the  Father.  Christ  crucified,  the 
wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God  and  the 
love  ,of  God— Christ  in  the  individual  is  the 
one  Word  of  that  trumpet  of  Peace  that  gives 
the  certain  sound. 

As  the  above  goes  to  press,  the  following 
contribution  from  the  State  of  Maine  comes 
to  us,  containing  references  some  of  which 
are  confirmatory  of  the  foregoing  remarks: 

"Rev.  vi :  4.  Be  not  Deceived.  '  The  way 
of  Peace  have  they  not  known.'  Peace  cometh 
not  by  agreement.  "Jer.  xxx:5,  7,  8;  Rom. 
xi:  26;  Rev.  vii:  14;  Zech.  xiii:  9;  Luke  xxi: 
26;  Isaiah  viii:  9  to  14;  Jer.  viii:  15;  Rom. 
iii:  9,17.  Isa.  xlviii:  1,  22;  Jer.vi:  14;  Ezek. 
vii:  25;  1  Thes.v:  1,2,3;  Isa.  xxxiii:  7  to  15; 
xxvi:  20,  21;  Jer.  xii:  12." 

The  Atonement. 
The  fact  that  sacrifice  and  suffering  for  the 
sake  of  others  is  the  law  of  human  life,  and 
that  by  the  death  of  Christ  the  destructive 
power  of  sin  has  been  done  away  with  for  all 
who  are  attached  to  Him  by  faith,  gains  fresh 
evidence  for  all  thoughtful  men.  "Help  Thou 
my  unbelief."  It  is  an  inexpressible  comfort 
to  the  weak  brother  to  be  able  to  stake  every- 
thing, not  on  any  moral  result  in  himself 
[while  not  without  deep  moral  result],  but  upon 
the  fact  that  Jesus  has  lived  and  died  for  him. 
This  redemptive  process  is  not  merely  indi- 
vidual; it  extends  to  the  race  of  mankind  and 
to  the  whole  constitution  of  things  in  which 
we  live.  "God  sent  His  Son  .  .  .  that  the 
world  through  Him  might  be  saved ;  ...  by 
Him  to  reconcile  all  things  to  Himself,  .  .  . 
whether  they  be  things  in  earth,  or  things  in 
heaven."  The  atonement  is,  (under  Christ's 
Spirit),  the  stimulus  to  every  effort  for  social 
regeneration,  for  freedom,  for  international 
peace,  for  the  bending  of  all  the  forces  of 
nature  to  their  proper  object — the  bringing  in 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  more  this  posi- 
tive and  far-reaching  aspect  of  the  atonement 
is  dwelt  upon,  the  less  likely  we  shall  be  to 
fall  back  into  the  puerile  or  immoral  explana- 
tions which  have  obscured  it,  and  the  more 
powerful  will  it  become  for  the  work  of  Chris- 
tian expansion  and  Christian  unity. — Free- 
mantle. 


Frequent  living  confession  of  Christ  is  not 
only  a  bulwark  against  worldliness  and  thought- 
lessness, but  a  positive  means  of  grace. — 
Francis  E.  Clark, 


For  "The  Fkiend." 

The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 


(Continued  from  page  U.S.) 

The  Indians,  having  spent  two  days  in  con- 
ference among  themselves,  finally  agreed  to 
allow  the  Allegheny  Reservation  to  be  divided 
into  separate  lots,  as  an  experiment. 

Their  reply  on  this  subject  was  made  by 
Pollard,  who  was  also  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Buffalo  Creek  Reservation,  and  contained  the 
following: 

"Brothers:  Your  advice  is  to  divide  our 
land  and  to  hold  it  for  the  benefit  of  ourselves 
and  our  children.  You  think  it  best  to  run  it 
off  into  lots.  We  have  considered  it  all  round, 
and  we  will  tell  you,  brothers,  what  our  con- 
clusion is.  When  any  person  wishes  to  try  an 
experiment,  they  make  a  beginning  to  see  how 
it  will  do.  We  have  agreed  to  let  the  Alle- 
gheny Reservation  all  be  run  out  into  lots.  It 
belongs  to  the  whole  of  the  Seneca  Nation. 
We  are  all  consenting  to  it.  That  reservation 
we  wish  should  all  be  run  out  into  lots  and  be 
for  the  whole  of  the  Nation.  We  don't  want 
it  parted  from  the  rest,  but  be  all  included  in 
one  deed  and  signed  by  the  whole. 

"Brothers:  We  wish  you  not  to  think  hard 
that  we  have  not  agreed  to  run  out  more  of 
our  land.  At  Cattaraugus  they  seem  perfectly 
easy.  They  have  met  with  no  difficulty  yet 
about  their  reservation — they  only  wish  to 
have  the  boundary  lines  run  over  again,  and 
marked  anew  lest  the  white  people  should  en- 
croach on  them." 

In  accordance  with  the  understanding  ar- 
rived at  in  the  Council  held  at  Cattaraugus  in 
1817.  Friends  agreed  to  obtain  the  services 
of  a  competent  surveyor,  to  run  the  lines  of 
the  Allegheny  Reservation,  and  of  the  indi- 
vidual allotments,  and  Cotton  Fletcher,  who 
had  been  employed  by  the  Holland  Land  Com- 
pany, was  engaged  for  this  service.  He  began 
operations  on  the  5th  of  Eighth  Month,  1818, 
in  company  with  some  of  the  Indians  who  were 
favorable  to  the  measure.  In  a  few  days, 
however,  Corn  Planter,  who  was  unwilling  to 
have  the  land  divided,  came  to  the  Reserva- 
tion and  a  general  Council  on  the  subject  was 
held,  the  result  of  which  was  a  conclusion  not 
to  have  the  lines  run,  and  a  request  that  Jona- 
than Thomas,  one  of  the  Friends  then  residing 
at  Tunessasa,  should  order  the  surveyor  to 
desist  and  depart  from  their  land.  The  work 
was  thus  suddenly  ended.  In  explanation  of 
their  conduct  in  this  matter,  the  principal 
chiefs  on  the  Allegheny  Reservation  addressed 
a  communication  to  the  Committee,  in  which 
they  desire  that  they  would  obtain  from  the 
I'resident  of  the  United  States  an  instrument 
in  writing,  having  the  seal  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  something  from  the  Governor  of  New 
York,  and  forward  them  that  they  might  see 
them.  If  this  were  done,  they  think  it  would 
be  a  satisfaction  to  the  Six  Nations,  and  that 
those  who  are  opposed  would  not  make  so 
many  objections,  which  tend  to  unsettle  their 
minds  respecting  having  their  land  run  out 
into  lots. 

In  compliance  with  the  desire  of  the  Indians 
that  the  views  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  be  obtained  upon  the  subject  of 
the  division  of  their  lands,  four  members  of 
the  Committe  had  an  interview  with  President 


Monroe,  which  resulted  in  the  preparation  o: 
a  letter  to  the  Seneca  Indians  living  on  th( 
Allegheny  Reservation,  which  is  as  follows:— 

My  Red  Children:  I  am  very  glad  to  lean 
by  your  friends  Samuel  Bettle,  Thomas  Wistar 
Thomas  Stewardson,  and  John  Cook,  that  yoi 
no  longer  live  in  that  miserable  and  destituti 
condition  which  you  once  did.  They  say  tha 
most  of  you  have  become  sober  and  industri 
ous;  that  you  have  got  good  houses  to  live  in 
and  that  by  cultivating  the  ground,  and  raisinj 
cattle,  you  have  now  plenty  to  eat:  this  is  t( 
me,  very  good  news,  as  I  shall  always  rejoici 
to  hear  of  the  happiness  of  my  red  children. 

My  Red  Children:  You  cannot  become  civil 
ized  till  you  have  advanced  one  step  further 
You  know  that  among  my  white  children,  eacl 
one  has  his  own  land  separate  from  all  others 
you  ought  to  do  the  same;  you  ought  ti 
divide  your  land  among  families,  in  lots  suffi 
ciently  large  to  maintain  a  family  accordinj 
to  its  size. 

Your  friends  the  Quakers  would,  no  doubt 
enable  j'ou  to  make  a  just  and  equitable  divi 
sion.  By  thus  dividing  your  land,  each  oni 
could  then  say,  This  is  mine;  and  he  wouk 
have  inducements  to  put  good  houses  on  it,  aD( 
improve  his  land  by  cultivation. 

My  Red  Children:  I  have  annexed  the  sea 
of  the  United  States  to  this  talk,  so  that  yoi 
may  know  that  it  comes  from  your  father, 
President  James  Monroe, 

15th  January,  1819.  To  the  Seneca  Indian 
living  on  the  Allegheny  Reservation. 

The  diversity  of  views  among  the  Indians  i; 
regard  to  the  division  of  their  lands  continued; 
and  prevented  any  further  attempt  at  tha: 
time  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  continuanci 
of  the  school  was  also  much  opposed  by  th! 
party  desirous  of  retaining  their  old  customji 
and  at  times  the  Friends  at  Tunessasa  feli 
much  embarrassed  in  their  efforts  to  assisi 
them,  being  desirous  on  the  one  hand  not  t 
disappoint  those  Indians  who  were  sensible  Cj 
the  value  of  school  learning,  and  desirous  thaj 
their  children  should  have  the  benefit  of  ilj 
and  thus  be  better  qualified  to  conduct  busi 
ness  and  protect  themselves  from  inipositioi! 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  should  mi 
assist  in  the  formation  of  two  distinct  parti(i 
among  them,  opposed  to  each  other,  and  thi| 
to  a  certain  extent  frustrate  the  object  (' 
their  labors  among  them,  in  elevating  th' 
people  as  a  whole.  I 

In  the  Third  Month,  1821,  Joseph  ElkiiJ 
ton  wrote  that  it  was  a  time  of  great  comroi' 
tion  among  them,  in  consequence  of  the  dividtj 
feeling  on  these  subjects:  that  the  party  0|| 
posed  to  improvements  had  succeeded  in  gei 
ting  the  school  discontinued  until  a  generj 
Council  should  be  held  in  Buffalo,  and  had  alil 
proposed  to  the  other  part  of  the  nation  [ 
remove  to  some  other  Reservation,  or  else  i 
have  the  Allegheny  Reservation  divided  inj 
two  parts,  so  that  those  "  who  wanted  schoi 
and  adhered  to  the  Quakers  should  be  on  o! 
part,  and  those  satisfied  with  Indian  custorj 
should  remain  on  the  other,  for  they  believj 
their  land  would  certainly  be  taken  by  tj 
Quakers  for  the  services  they  rendered  the  I| 
dians." 


In  order  to  disabuse  their  minds  of  the  ii: 
pression  (which  probably  had  been  indust' 
ously  spread  among  them  by  designing  wh:' 
men)  that  Friends  would   ultimately  bringl 
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jharge  against  them  for  the  help  they  had  ren- 
lered,  the  Committee  thought  it  best  again  to 
"urnish  them  with  a  distinct  disclaimer  of  any 
;uch  intention,  and  the  following  instrument 
)f  writing  was  accordingly  prepared,  copied 
)n  parchment  and  sent  to  the  Friends  at  Tun- 
?sassa  to  present  and  explain  to  them,  viz: 

To  the  Chiefs  and  others  of  the  Seneca  Na- 
;ion  residing  on  the  Allegheny. 

Brothers:  We  have  been  informed  that  some 
)f  you  are  uneasy  in  your  minds  for  fear  that 
'our  brothers,  the  Quakers,  will  bring  a  charge 
igainst  you  for  the  assistance  they  have  af- 
'orded  you  in  your  endeavors  to  improve  in 
he  manner  of  your  living  and  in  the  manage- 
nent  of  your  lands,  etc. 

We  hereby  tell  you  plainly ,  as  we  have  often 
;old  you  before,  that  your  brothers,  the  Qua- 
:ers,  do  not  want  any  of  your  land,  any  of 
'our  skins,  nor  any  of  your  money,  for  any- 
,hing  they  have  done  for  you,  and  that  they 
lever  will  bring  any  charge  against  you  for 
iny  of  these  things,  and  we  send  you  this 
vriting  to  keep  forever,  to  make  your  minds 
;asy  on  this  respect. 

(Signed  by  26  Friends.) 

Philadelphia,  19th  of  First  Month,  1821. 

The  result  of  the  effort  of  Friends  at  this 
;ime  may  be  understood  by  the  following  brief 
ipeech  made  by  a  prominent  chief  among  them, 
n  reply  to  some  friends.  ' '  We  hope  our  chil- 
Iren,  as  they  become  instructed,  will  see  the 
n-opriety  of  dividing  it,  and  proceed  therein: 
Ne  cannot  now  accomplish  it  in  our  divided 
itate;  we  hope  you  will  have  patience  with 


'  True  Religion  a  Fkiend  of  True  Science. 
'-A  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  based  on  the 
'.eachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  only  contradicts 
10  known  or  ascertainable  law  of  reason,  but 
ilso  positively  contributes  to  the  spiritual 
';atisfaction  and  moral  upbuilding  of  the  race, 
t  is  the  friend  of  a  true  science,  while  it  also 
'.upplies  that  which  no  science  could  ever  pos- 
libly  provide  or  even  interpret.  What  has 
)een  called  "the  absolute  world  riddle,"  re- 
nains  insoluble  for  science  and  even  philoso- 
ohy,  except  as  the  clue  to  the  mysteries  which 
encircle  life,  and  which  loom  up  along  the 
nstas  of  the  future,  is  furnished  by  the  relig- 
ous  teaching  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  Cod, 
vho,  by  His  Spirit,  still  leads  men  into  all 
,iecessary  truth.  The  ungoverned  and  un- 
juided  reason,  when  it  refuses  to  be  taught 
■)f  faith,  will  certainly  and  grievously  err. 
fhe  great  questions  of  destiny  must  be  heard 
ind  decided  in  the  parliament  of  the  whole 
nan,  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Divine  Mind. 
Me  is  meaningless,  and  therefore  valueless, 
without  an  illuminating  and  inspiring  faith. 
50  long  as  men  trouble  themselves  to  think  at 
ill,  and  so  long  as  human  hearts  yearn  for  love 
ind  human  wills  crave  guidance,  religion  will 
-emain  continuous  with  life,  saying  the  first 
ind  the  last  word  as  the  ends  of  existence, 
vnd  proving  beyond  successful  rejoinder  its 
Divine  worth.— A'e«'  York  Observer. 


Lowliness  of  heart  is  real  dignity,  and  hu- 
uility  is  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  Christian's 
;ro  wn .  — Bond. ^^   

Obedience  to  known  duty  is  wisdom's  way 
0  knowledge. 


THE    RAINBOW. 

"  I  do  set  My  bow  in  the  clouds     ....     and  1  w 
remember  My  covenant  which  is  between  Mb  and  you." 

All  day  the  wind  blew  wild;^ 
At  last  her  light  grew  dim; 

The  darkling  waters  darker  piled 
Moaning  low  requiem. 

The  chill— the  misty  air 

Wept  on  the  sullen  strand; — 

Bleak  desolation  everywhere — 
On  sky,  and  sea,  and  land  1 

My  heart  grew  faint  with  fear 
As  with  a  nameless  dread  : — 

As  with  a  nameless  boding  drear, 
Hope,  joy  and  radiance  dead. 

Then  lo,  the  same  Who  spake 

From  out  the  cloud  of  old 
The  awful  bands  of  blackness  brake. 

And  all  the  west  was  gold  ! 

Aloft,  His  jewels  gleamed, 
His  deathless  Light  to  prove  ; 

And  o'er  the  tossing  waters  streamed 
The  Banner  of  His  Love  ! 

Soul,  doth  the  wild  rain  beat  ? 

And  doth  the  wild  wind  blow  ? 
Hold  thee  in  patience  at  His  Feet, 

And  thou  this  truth  shalt  know  ; 

His  care — eternal — sure, 

Hides  in  the  darkest  form  ; 
His  glad;  sweet  promises  endure, 
And  break  through  every  storm  ! 

C.  A.  L. 
Atlantic  City,  Sixth  Month  30th. 


Ministry;  by  William  Penn. 

They  were  changed  men  themselves,  before 
they  went  about  to  change  others.  Their 
hearts  were  rent  as  well  as  their  garments, 
and  they  knew  the  power  and  work  of  God 
upon  them.  This  was  seen  by  the  great  alter- 
ation it  made,  and  their  stricter  course  of  life, 
and  the  more  godly  conversation  that  immedi- 
ately followed. 

They  went  not  forth  or  preached  in  their 
own  time  and  will,  but  in  the  will  of  God,  and 
spoke  not  their  own  studied  matter,  but  as 
they  were  opened  and  moved  by  His  Spirit, 
with  which  they  were  well  acquainted  in  their 
own  conversion  ....  This  proof  and  seal 
went  with  their  ministry,  that  many  were 
turned  from  their  lifeless  professions,  and  the 
evil  of  their  ways,  to  an  inward  and  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  God  and  an  holy  life. 
....  And  as  they  freely  received  what  they 
had  to  say  from  the  Lord,  so  they  freely  ad- 
ministered it  to  others. 

The  bent  and  stress  of  their  ministry  was 
conversion  to  God,  regeneration  and  holiness. 
....  They  directed  people  to  a  principle  in 
themselves,  though  not  of  themselves,  by  which 
all  that  they  asserted,  preached  and  exhorted 
others  to,  might  be  wrought  in  them,  and  known 

to  them  through  experience  to  be  true 

They  required  conformity  upon  no  human  au- 
thority, but  upon  conviction  of  this  principle, 
which  they  asserted  was  in  them  that  they 
preached  unto;  and  unto  that  they  directed 
them,  that  they  might  examine  and  prove  the 
reality  of  those  things  ....  as  to  its  manifest- 
ation and  work  in  man This  people  did 

I  not  only  in  words  press  repentance,  conversion 
I  and  holiness,  but  did  it  knowingly  and  experi- 
mentally ....  which  is  more  than  theory, 
'  and  speculation,  upon  which  most  other  minis- 


ters depend;  for  here  is  a  certainty,  a  founda- 
tion upon  which  man  may  boldly  appear  before 
God  in  the  great  day  of  account.  They  reached 
to  the  inward  state  and  condition  of  people, 
which  is  an  evidence  of  the  virtue  of  their 
principle  and  ministry  from  it,  and  not  from 
their  own  imagination,  or  comments  upon 
Scripture.  For  nothing  reaches  the  heart  but 
what  is  from  the  heart,  or  pierces  the  con- 
science, but  what  comes  from  a  living  con- 
science. .  .  .  Yea,  the  very  thoughts  and 
purposes  of  the  hearts  of  many  have  been  so 
plainly  detected,  that  they  have,  like  Nathan- 
iel, cried  out  of  this  inward  appearance  of 
Christ's,  "Thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  thou  art 
the  King  of  Israel."  And  those  that  have 
embraced  this  divine  principle,  have  found  the 
mark  of  its  truth  and  divinity  that  the  women 
of  Samaria  did  of  Christ  when  in  the  flesh  to 
be  the  Messiah,  namely,  it  had  told  them  all 
that  ever  they  had  done,  shown  them  the  most 
inward  secrets  of  their  hearts,  and  laid  judg- 
ment to  the  line,  and  righteousness  to  the 
plumb-line,  of  which  thousands  can  at  this  day 
give  in  their  witness.  So  that  nothing  has 
been  affirmed  by  this  people,  of  the  power  and 
virtue  of  this  heavenly  principle,  that  such  as 
have  turned  to  it  have  not  found  true,  and 
more;  and  that  one-half  had  not  been  told  them 
of  what  they  have  seen  of  the  power,  purity, 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  therein  .... 

This  principle  fitted  even  some  of  the  most 
unlearned  of  this  people  for  their  work  and  ser- 
vice: furnishing  some  of  them  with  an  extra- 
ordinary understanding  in  divine  things,  and 
an  admirable  fluency  in  the  way  of  expression 
which  gave  occasion  to  some  to  wonder,  say- 
ing of  them  as  of  their  Master,  Is  not  this 
such  a  mechanic's  son,  how  came  he  by  this 
learning?  Others  took  occasion  to  suspect 
and  insinuate  they  were  "  Jesuits  "  in  disguise, 
(who  had  the  reputation  of  learned  men  for  an 
age  past),  though  there  was  not  the  least 
ground  of  truth  for  any  such  reflection.  .  .  . 
They  came  forth  low,  despised  and  hated,  as 
the  primitive  Christians  did,  and  not  by  the 
help  of  worldly  wisdom  and  power,  as  former 
reformations  in  part  have  done,  but  in  all 
things  it  may  be  said,  this  people  were  brought 
forth  in  the  cross;  in  a  contradiction  to  the 
ways,  worships,  fashions,  and  customs  of  this 
world;  ....  that  no  flesh  might  glory  be- 
before  (jod. 

They  could  have  no  design  to  themselves  in 
this  work,  thus  to  expose  themselves  to  scorn 
and  abuse,  to  spend  and  be  spent;  leaving  wife 
and  children,  house  and  land,  and  all  that  can 
be  accounted  dear  to  men,  with  their  lives  in 
their  hands,  being  daily  in  jeopardy,  to  declare 
this  primitive  message,  revived  in  their  spirits 
by  the  good  spirit  and  power  of  God,  that  God 
is  light,  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness  at  all,  and 
that  He  has  sent  His  Son  a  light  into  the  world 
to  enlighten  all  men  in  order  to  salvation,  and 
that  they  that  say  they  have  fellowship  with 
God,  and  are  His  children  and  people,  and  yet 
walk  in  darkness,  that  is,  in  disobedience  to 
the  light  in  their  consciences,  and  after  the 
vanity  of  this  world,  they  lie  and  do  not  the 
truth. 

But  that  all  such  that  love  the  light  and 
bring  their  deeds  to  it,  and  walk  in  the  light, 
,  as  God  is  light,  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  His 
j  Son,  should  cleanse  them  from  all  sin.  John 
i.  etc. 
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Their  known  great  constancy  and  patience 
in  suffering  for  tlieir  testimony,  in  all  the 
branches  of  it,  and  that  sometimes  unto  death, 
by  beatings,  bruisings,  long  and  crowded  im- 
prisonments, and  noisome  dungeons;  four  of 
them  in  New  England  dying  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner,  purely  for  preaching  among 
that  people ;  besides  banishments,  and  excessive 
plunders,  and  sequestration  of  their  goods  and 
estates  almost  in  all  parts  not  easily  to  be  ex- 
pressed, and  less  to  have  been  endured,  but  by 
those  who  have  the  support  of  a  good  and 
glorious  cause,  refusing  deliverance  by  any 
indirect  ways  or  means,  as  often  as  it  was 
offered  unto  them. 

That  they  did  not  only  not  show  any  dis- 
position to  revenge,  when  it  was  at  any  time 
in  their  power,  but  forgave  their  cruel  ene- 
mies, showing  mercy  to  those  who  had  none 
for  them. 

Their  plainness  with  those  in  authority,  like 
the  ancient  prophets,  not  fearing  to  tell  them 
of  their  private  and  public  sins;  and  their 
prophecies  to  them  of  their  afflictions,  and 
downfall  when  in  the  top  of  their  glory.  Also 
of  some  national  judgments; as  of  the  Plague, 
and  fire  of  London,  m  express  terms;  and  like- 
wise particular  ones  to  divers  persecutors, 
which  accordingly  overtook  them,  and  were 
very  remarkable. — From  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  people  called  Quakers,  by  Williavi  Penn. 

Church-Going  by  Children. 

Friends  will  be  able  to  adapt  the  following 
language  from  the  Church  Economist  to  their 
own  situation: — 

D.  N.  Hillis  of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn, 
has  been  doing  good  service  by  sharply  calling 
attention  to  a  lack  of  parental  authority  in  the 
matter  of  church-going  habits  of  children.  He 
justly  condemns  the  practice  of  letting  chil- 
dren of  even  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  decide 
whether  they  shall  go  to  church  or  not.  Parents 
are  altogether  too  indifferent  in  this  matter, 
especially  in  cities. 

In  connection  it  is  said  by  many  that  the 
Sunday-school  is  a  splendid  supplement  to 
church  attendance,  but  a  poor  substitute  for 
it.  In  this  age  of  specialization,  many  look 
upon  the  Sunday-school  as  the  children's 
church.     This  is  a  grave  mistake. 

The  Sunday-school  has  information  for  its 
key-note,  not  for  worship.  Its  stirring  activ- 
ity, its  friendly  bustle,  its  conversational  anc 
familiar  atmosphere  lack  the  quality  of  rever- 
ence, which  is  the  very  first  essential  of  pub- 
lic worship.  The  best  Sunday-school  for  e 
child,  if  there  can  be  but  one,  is  a  seat  in  the 
family  pew  beside  its  parents,  at  the  ordinary 
service  of  the  church. 

The  argument  that  children  acquire  an 
aversion  to  the  church  by  being  forced  to  "  go 
to  meeting"  by  their  parents  is  ridiculous, 

Children  are  "  forced  "  by  their  parents  to 
do  all  sorts  of  things,  such  as  eating  good 
food  and  abstaining  from  food  that  is  harmful, 
attending  school,  and  guing  to  bed.  It  is  not 
apparent  that  they  thereby  acquire  a  rooted 
aversion  to  wholesome  food,  to  sleep  or  to  an 
education.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  observation 
that  children  who  are  trained  up  by  their 
parents  to  go  to  church  are  the  people  who, 
when  they  come  to  more  mature  years,  consti- 
tute the  absentee  class  from  church  attend- 
ance and  services. 


The  Fkiend." 

Items  Illustrative  of  the  Warning  Words  in 
Hahakkuk  ii:  15. 
In  the  Temperance  columns  of  The  Friend 
some  months  ago,  reference  was  made  to  the 
fact  that  a  large  department  store  in  this  city 
had  been  granted  a  license  to  deal  in  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  It  appears  as  a  result  of  this 
that  quite  a  number  of  patrons  of  the  place. 
Friends,  members  of  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  and  others,  have  ceased 
making  purchases  there.  One  of  these,  in 
returning  the  "identification  coin"  of  the 
family  to  the  proprietors  (who  are  Hebrews), 
desired  them  to  have  regard  to  their  accounta- 
bility in  the  premises,  quoting  the  warning  of 
the  prophet  Habakkuk  as  against  those  who 
hand  forth  strong  drink  to  their  neighbor, 
and  put  the  bottle  to  his  lips.  The  burden 
of  doing  this,  it  seems,  was  too  heavy  in  the 
case  of  a  young  woman  clerk  employed  in  that 
special  department  of  the  establishment.  After 
taking  orders  for  some  five  hundred  cases  of 
liquors  in  a  single  week,  she  felt  obliged  to 
hand  in  her  resignation. 

In  the  printers'  shops,  years  ago,  it  was  a 
very  common  practice  to  dispatch  the  boy  of 
the  place,  with  pitcher  or  pail,  to  a  neigh- 
boring liquor  saloon,  for  ale  or  beer  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  compositors  and  pressmen. 
In  the  present  day,  however,  the  master  printers 
who  desire  their  employees  to  put  forth  very 
careful  and  expeditious  work,  expect  them  to 
be  "level-headed"  in  order  to  that  end.  The 
travelling  beer  kettle  is  hence  generally  for- 
bidden. It  is  gratifying,  further,  to  know  of 
a  consistent  manifestation  of  abstinence  among 
the  employers  themselves.  An  announcement 
of  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Printers'  Board  of 
Trade,  to  be  held  this  week  at  the  Bourse, 
makes  no  greater  demand  upon  the  purse  than 
"one  dollar  per  plate,"  to  defray  all  the  ex- 
penses. The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  the 
menu  makes  no  provision  for  wines  or  other 
intoxicating  drink.  This  custom  has  been  fol- 
lowed several  years,  and  presumably  will  have 
become  a  permanent  one.  When  one  contrasts 
this  with  the  initial  banquet  to  a  select  few, 
given  after  the  opening  last  month  of  a  most 
luxurious  apartment  house  in  this  city,  whereat 
the  expense  per  plate,  including  wines,  deco- 
rations, lights,  attendance,  etc.,  was  reported 
to  have  exceeded  one  hundred  dollars,  be  is 
reminded  of  that  passage  in  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians  (iii:  19),  concerning  certain 
self-pleasing,  effeminate  professors  who  were 
"enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ,"  and  of 
whom  it  was  affirmed  that  "their  glory  is  in 
thei 


The  committee  appointed  in  and  by  the  vari- 
ous Monthly  Meetings  of  this  Yearly  Meeting, 
to  make  inquiry  of  their  members  concerning 
their  use,  yea  or  nay,  of  intoxicants  as  a 
beverage,  and  of  handing  the  same  to  others 
for  that  purpose,  are  now,  no  doubt,  in  their 
several  measures,  giving  attention  to  that 
duty.  It  was  good  testimony  on  the  part  of 
one  member,  a  farmer,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  turning  a  portion  of  his  surplus  apple  crop 
into  cider  for  purpose  of  conversion  into  vine- 
gar, that  upon  being  asked  by  a  colored 
helper  (having  a  fondness  for  the  liquor  in 
its  heady  state)  to  sell  him  some  of  the  freshly 


expressed  juice,  he  replied  that  he  ' '  could  not 
do  it. ' '  The  influence  of  example  comes  in 
very  strongly  here. 

The  proprietor  of  a  local  paper  having  a 
large  inland  circulation,  was  written  to  by 
way  of  appeal,  not  to  continue  in  his  columns 
the  advertisement  of  a  certain  "patent  medi- 
cine "  of  the  brand  of  "health  bitters."  He 
was  informed  that  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  Analyst,  in  an  examination  of  thirty- 
six  alcoholized  patent  medicine  preparations, 
had  found  that  the  one  referred  to,  the  rankest 
of  all  of  them  but  one,  contained  no  less  than 
forty-four  per  cent,  of  alcohol!  At  the  same 
time  that  this  ensnaring  card  was  being  thus 
laid  before  the  public,  a  Court  of  the  Quarter 
Sessions  was  being  held  at  the  Court-House, 
whereat  numerous  cases  were  heard  of  the  il- 
legal sale  of  beer,  the  latter  decoction,  as 
we  know,  containing  only  two  to  five  per 
cent,  of  alcohol.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  many  millions  of  dollars  are  expended  by 
our  people  upon  one  or  other  of  the  numerous 
patent  medicinal  bitters,  health  invigorators 
and  restoratives  (so  claimed),  and  that  almost 
all  of  these  compounds  are  heavily  charged 
with  the  liquor  that  intoxicates,  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  statement  of  the  American  Grocer 
that  not  only  is  the  total  of  the  manufacture 
and  consumption  of  such  liquors  steadily  in- 
creasing amongst  us,  but  that  there  is  a  like 
increase  per  capita  year  by  year,  beyond  the 
ratio  of  the  population's  increase. 

The  writer  has  before  him  a  letter  written 
from  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1886,  by  a  then 
prominent  and  promising  clergymen  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Henry  C.  Potter. 
Having  in  view  a  designedly-beneficent  pur- 
pose, I  may  be  excused  for  now  quoting  it. 
He  says:  "  Your  Essay  on  'Simplicity  of  At- 
tire [as  related  to  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Purity']  has  been  forwarded  to  me  here,  and 
I  wish  to  thank  you  for  it.  It  is  a  timely 
word,  and  I  wish  that  it  might  reach  a  wider 
audience  than  that  to  be  found  in  our  own 
land.  I  have  sent  it  to  one  of  our  clergy  in 
New  York  who,  I  hope,  will  call  general  at- 
tention to  it  through  the  press."  It  was 
gratifying  to  receive  so  earnest  a  tribute  to 
the  principle  of  simplicity  from  a  mem.ber  of 
a  religious  denomination  which  is  generally 
thought  to  allow  more  liberty  in  this  regard 
than  most  others.  But  the  views  of  Bishop 
Potter  upon  Christian  simplicity,  in  the  eigh- 
teen years'  interim,  must  have  surely  undergone 
transformation,  else  we  could  hardly  expect 
him  to  appear  in  the  way  of  pronouncing  a 
benediction  upon  a  ".Subway  Tavern,"  where 
liquors  of  pure  quality,  it  was  claimed,  were 
to  be  respectably  dispensed  to  patrons  of  both 
sexes.  While  sincerity  may  be  claimed  for 
the  act,  the  general  concensus  the  land  over 
is,  that  even  sincerity  will  not  atone  for  gross 
moral  errancy.  We  are  pointed  further,  to 
the  bishop's  endeavors  to"  elevate  the  stage." 
He  has,  it  is  true,  for  several  years  held  the 
place  of  president  of  the  Actors'  Church  Al- 
liance, but  those  who  know  what  the  theatre 
really  is,  are  ready  to  admit  that  herein  is 
but  an  alluring  alliance  of  the  church  and  the 
world.  Said  an  early  friend  of  Bishop  Potter,  ' 
the  late  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe,  bishop  of 
Western  New  York— -"All  that  theory  can; 
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dduce  in  defense  of  a  possible  drama,  van- 
ihes  before  the  gross  sensuality  of  the  actual 
tage.  The  voice  of  Christian  antiquity  de- 
ounces  as  anti-Christian  the  whole  system  of 
he  play-house,  and  the  very  heathen  lash  as 
nseen  and  shameful,  scenes  which  are  ex- 
ibited  to  'young  men  and  maidens'  in  New 
'ork  and  all  over  the  land.  'I  go  to  the 
heatre  myself,'  said  a  young  man  to  me 
itely,  '  but  I  thought  the  devil  himself  must 
ave  laughed  when  he  saw  a  communicant  of 
be  church  there."  Obviously,  a  champion  of 
he  play-house  cannot  with  consistency  con- 
3nd  for  "simplicity  of  attire,"  seeing  that 
■  the  I'aris  stage  is  the  originator  of  fashions 
1  the   female  dress.     The  costumes   of    the 

ctresses    in   the are    those    usually 

opied  by  the  society  leaders  of  Paris,  and 
'hen  these  adopt  a  style,  the  whole  world 
allows  suit." 

JosiAH  VV.  Leeds. 


Talking  at  Home. 

Children  hunger  perpetually  for  new  ideas, 
nd  the  most  pleasant  way  of  reception  is  by 
36  voice  and  the  ear,  not  the  eye  and  the 
rinted  page.  The  one  mode  is  natural,  the 
ther  artificial.  Who  would  not  rather  listen 
oan  read?  We  not  infrequently  pass  by  in 
ae  papers  the  full  report  of  a  lecture,  and 
;ien  go  and  pay  our  money  to  hear  the  self- 
ime  words  uttered.  An  audience  will  listen 
;osely  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  an 
^dress,  which  not  one  in  twenty  of  those 
resent  would  read  with  the  same  attention, 
his  is  emphatically  true  of  children.  They 
jU  learn  with  pleasure  from  the  lips  of 
arents  what  they  deem  drudgery  to  study  in 
18  books;  and  even  if  they  have  the  misfor- 
me  to  be  deprived  of  the  educational  advan- 
iges  which  they  desire,  they  cannot  fail  to 
row  up  intelligent  if  they  enjoy  in  childhood 
,ad  youth  the  privilege  of  listening  daily  to 
16  conversation  of  intelligent  people. 
Let  parents,  then,  talk  well  at  home.  A 
iither  who  is  habitually  silent  in  his  own  home 
ay  be  in  many  respects  a  wise  man,  but  he 
not  wise  in  idle  silence.  We  sometimes  see 
irents,  who  are  the  life  of  every  company 
>hich  they  enter,  dull,  silent,  uninteresting 
;  home  among  their  children.  If  they  have 
at  mental  activity  and  mental  stores  sufficient 
)r  both,  let  them  first  provide  for  their  own 
Dusehold.  Ireland  exports  beef  and  wheat, 
id  lives  on  potatoes;  and  they  fare  as  poorly 
ho  reserve  their  social  charms  for  compan- 
ms  abroad,  and  keep  their  dulness  for  home 
ansumption.  It  is  better  to  instruct  children 
id  make  them  happy  at  home  than  it  is  to 
larm  strangers  or  amuse  friends.  A  silent 
)use  is  a  dull  place  for  young  people— a  place 
ora  which  they  will  escape  if  they  can.  They 
ill  talk  of  being  "shut  up  "  there;  and  the 
)uth  who  does  not  love  home  is  in  danger, 
•dke  home,  then,  a  cheerful  and  pleasant  spot, 
ight  it  up  with  cheerful,  instructive  conversa- 
on.  Father,  mother,  talk  your  best  at  home. 
-Selected. ^____ 

Keep  thy  Saviour  ever  nigh 

On  Him,  fix  thy  constant  eye; 

Let  Him  be  thy  guide,  thy  stay, 

(Jive  thee  strength  from  day  today; 

Light  and  life  and  grace  are  known, 

In  our  Saviour  Christ  alone. 

— Frovi  the  German. 


AS    THBT    WENT. 

Luke  xvii.  14. 
As  they  went  they  felt  the  cleansing  power 
Responsive  motion  to  the  Master's  tongue, 
A  willing  spirit  moved  their  heavy  feet 
And  as  they  went  fresh  tides  of  life  flowed  in: 

Following  on  to  know,  the  knowledge  comes 
Glorious  lights  are  reached  as  we  move  on. 
Cleansed,  equipped,  adorned  in  service  free. 
We  rise  till  perfect  vision  crowns  the  day. 

H.  T.  Miller. 
Beamsville,  Ont. 

Quakerism  witliout  its  Testimonials. 

In  a  late  number  of  The  Friend  is  an  arti- 
cle by  J.  E.  Southall  in  regard  to  the  reten- 
tion of  the  "  I'lain  Language. "  He  starts  out 
with  speaking  of  a  married  woman  as  a  cer- 
tain man's  wife.  This  is  a  case  occurring  with 
especial  frequency  in  our  business  with  the 
world.  If  we  would  adhere  to  our  convictions 
we  must,  when  the  wife's  name  is  unknown, 
resort  to  some  circumlocution.  There  is  none, 
perhaps,  more  convenient  than  that  used  by 
the  prophet  Elijah,  "Come  in,  thou  wife  of 
Jeroboam."  In  most  cases,  when  any  further 
intercourse  is  expected,  we  may  get  over  the 
difficulty  by  learning  the  wife's  name.  If  she 
have  hitherto  been  a  stranger  to  Friends,  the 
inquiry  may  lead  to  a  valuable  lesson  to  her. 
Thus,  as  in  many  other  ways  as  we  walk 
through  life,  we  may  shed  a  light  around  us. 
Friends,  if  consistent,  cannot  be  too  decided 
against  this  modern  habit  of  concealing  a 
woman's  identity  beneath  the  name  of  her  hus- 
band. I  know  there  is  great  plausibility  in 
our  giving  way  at  this  point.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  the  prevailing  cause  of  stumbling  is 
the  cross.  The  same  feeling,  as  an  occasion 
of  stumbling,  besets  him  who  is  weak  in  the 
faith  in  regard  to  all  our  testimonies.  The 
argument  that  the  names  of  the  week-days  are 
a  recognition  of  heathen  deities  can  have  no 
effect  upon  a  mind  devoid  of  religious  experi- 
ence. Such  may  use  these  names  with  inno- 
cence so  long  as  they  have  no  sense  of  duty  in 
regard  to  it.  But  when  the  Spirit  cf  Truth  is 
come,  and  calls  for  their  abandonment,  the 
use  of  these  names  is  innocent  for  us  no  longer. 

I  can  remember  some  embarrassment  when 
a  young  man  in  using  plain  language  with 
those  who,  I  imagined,  had  not  before  heard 
it.  I  knew  that  the  customary  "  thee  "  as  a 
nominative  was  not  grammatical.  This  in  it- 
self I  was  ashamed  of.  I  then  determined 
that  "  the  Tempter  "  should  not  have  this  con- 
scious weakness  in  me  as  his  ally.  With  the 
change  to  correctness  of  speech  I  was  no  longer 
ashamed  of  the  language  called  for  by  sense 
of  duty. 

In  the  maintenance  of  all  our  testimonies  we 
meet  with  obstacles  from  without.  But  I  am 
convinced  there  is  no  way  in  the  Divine  econ- 
omy to  obtain  stability  in  the  Truth  but  by 
overcoming  these  obstacles  as,  one  by  one, 
they  are  presented  to  us.  To  one  who  had 
hitherto  been  travelling  in  the  woild's  path- 
way, but  now,  heeding  the  inward  monitor, 
sets  out  to  lead  a  new  life,  every  one  of  these 
testimonies  may  at  first  appear  as  an  obstacle. 
But  as  we  encounter  them,  armed  with  Christ's 
sufficiency,  they  vanish  from  our  road,  and 
what  had  even  appeared  as  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh,  becomes  a  source  of  enjoyment.  We 
are  now  led  to  realize  that  if  any  man  be  in 


Christ  he  has  become  a  new  creature.  He  no 
longer  values  the  approval  of  a  world  that  so 
largely  lies  in  wickedness,  but  finds  to  his  re- 
joicing that  the  more  closely  he  follows  his 
heavenly  guide  the  more  that  world  respects 
him.  Such  an  one  may  be  led  to  the  adoption 
of  all  Friends'  testimonies.  But  if  at  any  point 
he  "falls  short,''  he  will,  by  so  much,  have 
fallen  short  in  his  standard  of  Christian  attain- 
ment. 

Here  is  no  disposition  to  call  in  question  the 
acceptance  in  the  Divine  sight  of  the  multi- 
tudes who  have  lived  in  ignorance  of  some  of 
our  scruples.  It  is  he  that  knoweth  and  doeth 
not,  to  whom  a  thing  is  sin.  I  have  read  the 
record  of  the  lives  of  many  religious  persons, 
whose  experience  for  a  long  way  was  coinci- 
dent with  that  of  awakened  minds  among 
Friends.  In  some  cases  they  became  wiser 
than  their  teachers,  showing  advanced  stages 
of  sanctification  among  their  own  people;  in 
others  having  attained  the  most  approved 
standards  among  their  associates,  they  have 
been  allowed  there  to  rest.  But  some,  be- 
coming impressed  with  the  want  of  spirituality 
inherent  in  their  church,  have  stepped  out  and 
become  identified  with  Friends.  Others,  again, 
as  Guyon  and  Penelon,  have  become  qualified 
and  anointed  preachers  of  righteousness, 
though  bearing  a  name  so  tarnished  as  that  of 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

It  were  not  difficult  for  some  brought  up 
among  Friends  to  conclude  that  the  standard 
of  attainment  of  the  devout  in  other  societies 
is  high  enough  for  us.  We  know  that  these 
societies  bear  no  testimony  against  war.  This 
grand  defect  shows  there  is  something  in  their 
system  that  leaves  them  far  short  of  the  de- 
sign of  Christ's  gospel.  Whatever  the  virtues 
of  individual  members,  it  is  highly  unsafe  to 
take  them  as  exemplars  in  a  religious  life.  It 
is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  our  testimonies 
are  essentially  connected  with  progress  in 
Divine  knowledge.  If  any  doubt  this,  let  them 
mark  the  history  of  those  who  have  turned 
backward  from  the  cross. 

Their  vision  has  become  obscured.  They 
have  let  in  doubts  with  regard  to  steps  already 
taken.  They  have  come  to  be  of  the  pitiable 
number  ol  whom  the  apostle  said,  "It  were 
better  for  them  not  to  have  known  the  way  of 
righteousness,  than  to  turn  from  the  holy  com- 
mandment delivered  unto  them." 

The  statement  of  J.  E.  S.  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  plain  language  has  been  abandoned 
by  the  members  of  London  Yearly  Meeting  is 
almost  appalling.  Along  with  this  departure, 
we  understand,  our  testimony  about  heathen 
names  and  complimentary  titles  had  also  been 
dropped,  and  further,  that  there  is  but  little 
of  spirituality  retained  in  their  meetings  for 
worship.  Unfaithfulness  in  one  point  has  been 
followed  by  weakness  in  others,  and  when  reli- 
gious vitality  has  been  impaired,  there  will  re- 
main only  the  bond  of  philanthropic  effort  to 
hold  the  society  together.  It  does  not  appear 
that  this  degeneracy  has  yet  taken  the  form 
of  simulated  methodi^m  as  in  America.  But 
if  they  have  lost  the  leading  .'spirit  by  which 
only  they  can  bear  testimony  to  the  power  of 
Truth.  It  were  of  secondary  importance  what 
forms  they  adopt  in  church  procedure. 

It  is  the  blessed  privilege  of  one  who  has 
submitted  to  the  baptism  of  regeneration  to 
know  a  change  in  his  nature.    Instead  of  wrath, 
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with  its  attendant  evil-speaking,  an  atmosphere 
of  love  attends  the  presence  of  a  purified  spirit. 
Yet  such  an  one  testified  that  having  felt  a 
gentle  impression  that  he  should  quit  reading 
war  news,  he  did  not  fully  yield  at  once,  and 
as  a  consequence,  he  found  his  mind  a  prey 
to  evil  passions.  Not  only  were  little  offences 
magnified,  but  the  kindness  of  his  friends  was 
ascribed  to  wrong  motives,  lie  found  obedi- 
ence to  be  the  price  of  Divine  aid,  without 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold  on  to  the 
ground  already  attained. 

As  J.  Dymond  expressed  it,  "  The  will  of 
God  being  known,  human  duty  is  ascertained." 
It  may  throw  light  upon  this  question  to  intro- 
duce a  quotation  from  Thomas  Story,  written 
when  he  had  turned  his  back  upon  the  frivoli- 
ties of  the  world.  "I  called  unto  my  God  out 
of  the  great  deep,  and  He  had  compassion  on 
me  because  His  love  was  infinite  and  His  power 
without  measure.  He  called  for  my  life  and 
1  offered  it  at  His  footstool;  but  He  gave  it 
me  as  a  prey  with  unspeakable  addition.  He 
called  for  my  will  and  I  resigned  it  at  His  call; 
but  He  gave  me  His  own  in  token  of  His  love. 
He  called  for  the  world,  and  I  laid  it  at  His 
feet  with  the  crowns  thereof.  I  withheld  them 
not  at  the  beckoning  of  His  hand.  But  mark 
the  benefit  of  exchange!  For  He  gave  me  in- 
stead of  eaith  a  kingdom  of  everlasting  peace, 
and  in  lieu  of  the  crowns  of  vanity  a  crown  of 
glory."  L.  Balderston. 

Tenth  Month  lat,  1904. 

How  it  grieves  me  to  see  any  of  our  dear 
friends  departing  from  that  Scriptural  sim- 
plicity of  language,  which  as  members  of  our 
Society,  they  have  been  taught  to  use!  I  hope 
my  beloved  children  will  never  abandon  this 
noble  testimony  against  the  corruptions  of  a 
false  and  deceitful  world;  for  though  I  would 
be  far  from  commending  a  self  righteous  spirit 
or  a  censorious  temper,  towards  our  Christiar 
brethren  and  sisters  whose  attention  may  not 
have  been  called,  as  ours  has  been,  to  these 
particular  branches  of  gospel  truth,  1  do  be- 
lieve it  is  important  for  us  to  maintain  our 
own  ground,  even  in  little  things;  and  1  think 
I  have  long  observed,  that  where  there  has 
been  a  giving  way  in  these;  it  has  proved  an 
inlet  to  greater  weakness,  and  a  means  of  un- 
dermining, gradually,  the  attachment  to  other 
important  testim.onies,  which  have  been  com- 
mitted to  us.  Oh!  that  our  Society  had  in- 
dividually borne  them  with  faithfulness  and  in 
the  meekness  of  wisdom,  and  then,  I  believe 
the  Christian  church  would,  ere  this,  have 
made  greater  advances  than  she  had  yet  done, 
and  her  children,  being  less  conformed  to  this 
world,  Avould  have  made  more  successful  resis- 
tance to  the  spread  of  evil. — Selected. 

Men  who  live  near  to  God,  and  are  willing  to 
suflier  anything  for  Christ's  sake  without  being 
proud  of  it,  these  are  the  men  we  want. — 
Judson.  ^__^_^_^ 

Yet  there  is  room!  The  Lamb's  bright  hall  of  song 
With  its  fair  glory,  beckons  thee  along; 
Yet  there  is  room!  Still  open  stands  the  gate. 
The  gate  of  Love;  it  is  not  yet  too  late. 
Pass  in,  pass  in;  That  banquet  is  for  thee; 
That  cup  of  Everlasting  Love  is  free, 
E'er  night  that  gate  may  close  and  seal  thy  doom, 
Then  the  last  low,  long  cry— No  room,  no  room! 
— Bonar. 


TEMPERANCE. 

The  matter  under  this  heading  is  furnished 
to  The  Friend  on  behalf  of  the  "Temperance 
Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,"  by 
Benjamin  F.Whitson,  401  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

"  fie  has  no  enemies,  you  say! 
My  friend,  thy  boast  is  poor; 
He  who  hath  mingled  in  the  fray 
Of  duty  that  the  brave  endure, 
Must  have  made  foes.     If  he  has  none. 
He  has  hit  no  traitor  on  the  hip; 
He  has  cast  no  cup  from  tempted  lip; 
He  has  never  turned  the  wrong  to  right. 
He  has  been  a  coward  in  the  fight." 


We  think  temperance  meetings  and  litera- 
ture and  prohibition  campaigns  ineffective 
assaults  on  the  ramparts  of  rum.  But  liquor 
organs  and  trade  journals  do  not  deem  them 
harmless.  They  view  them  with  alarm,  and 
warn  their  constituents  against  these  perils  to 
the  liquor  interests.  These  fears  of  our  ene- 
mies ought  to  encourage  us  in  doing  all  in  our 
power,  through  platform,  press  and  tracts,  to 
create  and  direct  omnipotent  public  sentiment 
against  this  "sum  of  all  iniquities."— CAris- 
tian  Standard. 


How  Liquor  IVIen  Think  and  Act.— "It  is 
of  no  concern  to  the  Improved  Order  of  the 
Royal  Arch  (liquor  organization)  in  Pennsyl- 
vania whether  the  Legislature  about  to  be 
elected  shall  be  composed  of  a  majority  of 
Democrats  or  Republicans. 

"The  avowed  purpose  of  the  temperance 
reformers  to  enact  a  local  option  law  in  Penn- 
sylvania admonishes  liquor  men  generally 
throughout  the  State  to  watchfulness  and  read- 
iness to  meet  such  an  innovation.  It  will  be 
well  for  all  retail  liquor  merchants  to  remem- 
ber that,  in  individual  efforts  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  trade,  but  little  success  may  rea- 
sonably be  hoped  for.  Our  strength  lies  in 
union  and  concerted  action." — H.  N.  Schnee, 
Grand  Master  of  Ceremonies  at  Philadelphia, 
Ninth  Mo.  24th.  1904. 

"It  is  all  well  in  theory  to  offer  the  left 
cheek  after  the  right  has  been  smitten,  but 
very  few  people  are  "built"  that  way.  If 
the  Republican  party  should  go  back  on  the 
Liquor  interests  the  latter  will  go  back  on  the 
party.  That  is  all  there  is  about  it." — Cin- 
cinnati Liquor  Organ. 

Every  member  of  the  league  (liquor  organi- 
zation) in  Indiana  is  compelled  to  subscribe  to 
the  following  pledge: 

"We  pledge  our  honor  mutually  to  each 
other  to  lay  aside  individual  and  political  pre- 
ferences and  to  lend  our  aid  and  influence  and 
votes  to  defeat  any  and  all  candidates  for  the 
office  or  public  trust  who  are  known  enemies 
to  the  licensed  liquor  traffic. ' '  —  American 
Issue. 

If  the  good  citizen  would  do  as  the  corrupt 
politician  and  the  corrupting  business  man  do, 
shift  freely  from  one  party  to  the  other  as  the 
change  served  his  interest,  then  both  parties 
would  represent  good  citizenship.  They  would 
differ — more  than  they  do  now — on  broad 
questions  of  public  policy,  but  they  would  both 
stand,  as  they  do  not  now,  for  the  public  in- 


terest. But  the  good  citizen  is  "loyal  1 
party."  Half  the  loyalty  that  is  betrayed  h 
parties  would,  if  devoted  to  the  state  and  tl! 
nation,  save  the  country  and  the  parties,  to( 
Such  independence,  however,  would  mean  noi 
partisanship  in  State  and  national  politics,  an 
the  good  citizen  is  only  just  learning,  wit 
many  a  qualm  of  conscience,  to  vote  indepei 
dently  in  municipal  elections.  In  State  an 
national  politics  he  votes  too  constantly,  n( 
for  his  State  and  the  United  States,  but  f( 
"his  party."  Hence  his  party  can  deliv* 
his  vote.  —Lincoln  Steffens  in  McClure's  Magi 
zine. 


Roosevelt  on  Prohibition. — "The  salooi 
are  our  foes,  and  I,  for  one,  am  glad  of  it. 
is  perfectly  natural  and  proper  that  the  whii 
key  sellers  should  be  against  us.  We  ai 
against  them.  ...  As  we  advocated  tl 
doctrine  of  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  terij 
tories  where  we  had  the  right  and  power  'i 
do  it,  so  we  will  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  i 
every  place  where  a  majority  of  the  leg] 
voters  give  us  power  to  do  it.  .  .  .  Pr| 
hibition  is  the  end  that  we  would  all  of  us  1 
glad  to  see  accomplished.  I  wish  it  were  po 
sible  now  to  enforce  it  absolutely  througho' 
the  whole  land." 

So  formerly  said  our  honored  President  wh( 
unconfronted  by  grave  questions  of  expedienc 
[The  province  of  this  periodical  is  outside 
political  parties,  except  that  witness  for  tru 
which  should  prevail  within  them,  and  in  tl 
hearts  of  men.  So  we  neither  arraign 
recommend  a  party  as  such.  Let  that  in  eve 
man  which  best  makes  for  righteousness  gui( 
his  vote. — Ed.]  Is  it  right  that  I  shou 
make  it  possible  for  ariy  party  to  "deliver 
my  vote? 


There  are  three  stages  in  every  reform:  ( 
Universal  recognition  and  practice  of  the  ev 
(2)  an  endeavor  to  regulate  the  evil  by  hed 
ing  it  about  by  law ;  (3)  the  abolition  of  t 
evil.  We  have  reached  the  second  stage 
this  great  reform.  Why  not  proceed  to  t 
third? 

Duplicate  Editorial. — The  American  Iss 
of  Ninth  Month  24th  publishes  an  article  ti 
appeared  as  editorial  matter  in  three  differe 
papers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  on  t 
same  date.  The  papers  were  the  Chronicle 
St.  Louis,  The  Telegraph  of  Harrisburg  and 
certain  Columbus  paper  that  discovered  t 
fraud  too  late  to  prevent  its  publication.  T 
article  in  question  was  an  attempt  to  defe 
the  army  canteen,  and  favoring  the  re-esta 
lishment  of  the  same.  It  was  probably  ft 
nished  by  the  liquor  bureau  to  which  we  ha 
had  occasion  to  refer  in  previous  issues. 

Barnesville,  Ohio,  with  a  population  of  40 
or  more,  has  the  second  time  met  the  salo 
forces  in  open  contest  at  the  polls  under  t 
Beal  law  and  "  gone  dry."  The  majority  tl 
time  in  favor  of  no  license  was  135  vol 
greater  than  at  the  similar  election  two  yes 
ago.  The  liquor  interests  of  the  State  h 
made  repeated  and  desperate  efforts  to  d 
credit  prohibition. 

The  baptism  of  the  Spirit  refreshes  the  ( 
and  thirsty  ground. 
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A  Child's  Seriousness. 
^hat  we  oftenest  run  athwart  in  the  child, 
|1  daily  offend,  is  his  seriousness.  I  should 
I  be  astonished  if  this  remark  surprises  more 
|n  one  reader,  for  there  is,  alas!  an  imper- 
(us  wall  between  the  state  of  mind  of  most 
lilts  and  that  of  a  child.     We  do  not  take 

child  seriously.  It  is  assumed  that  what 
cerns  him  is  insignificant,  that  it  is  limited 
certain  unimportant  events,  things  in  minia- 
e,  which  take  place  down  where  he  is,  far 
jm  those  heights  where  the  only  things  of 
jsequence  happen.  "That  is  childish,  a 
|;atelle,  a  mere  nothing, "  we  continually  say. 
i)  short-sighted  creatures  that  we  are,  dull 
[sense  and  narrow  of  vision!  How  with  our 
!  vy  tread  do  we  crush  the  gracious  blossoms 
jthat  garden  of  Cod  called  the  heart  of  a 
|ld !  We  take  ourselves  seriously,  our  affairs 
I  the  affairs  of  moment,  the  child's  are  mere 
iTilities  and  play.  But  we  deceive  our- 
\res.  No  one  is  more  serious  than  the  child. 
[;  the  merchant  over  his  accounts,  the  judge 
inouncing  sentence,  the  sage  in  meditation, 
phe  faithful  at  prayer,  is  more  serious  than 

We  might  even  make  a  saying:  Serious  as 
Ihild.     .     .     . 

Listen  to  this  story:  It  is  an  old  man's  tale, 
I  in  the  depths  of  his  heart  he  still  felt  his 
Wish  wounds. 

'I  had  committed  one  of  those  faults  so 
lural  to  children  and  so  little  malicious  in 
,)nt,  however  grave.  In  the  presence  of  the 
■lily  and  some  friends  I  had  been  dealt  with 
ily,  as  the  offence  merited,  and  in  the  face 
my  fault,  acknowledged  and  bitterly  re- 
tted, I  had  burst  into  sobs.  Then  I  was 
t  away.  As  I  closed  the  door,  still  over- 
ilmed  by  what  had  happened,  I  heard  be- 
i  me  a  great  burst  of  laughter.  Then  I 
and  hid  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  house, 
:  wept  my  little  heart  out,  that  laugh  had 
le  me  suffer  so.  From  that  day  I  lost  the 
/e  confidence  it  is  so  well  to  keep  as  long 
ve  may;  and  over  and  over  again  I  asked 
,?elf  the  question,  'Are  big  people  then  not 
ous?'" — Charles  Wagner. 


.'he  recorded  history  of  religion  is  illustri- 
^;  it  is,  as  Burke  said,  "the  basis  of  civil 
lety,  and  the  source  of  all  good  and  of  all 
ifort;"  in  nearly  all  its  forms  "sacrifice 
he  first  element  of  religion,"  and  it  is  this 
nent  of  self-sacrifice  which  makes  human 
iety  hold  together;  in  practice  it  has  been 
the  world  not  only  a  love  which  radiates, 
"a  force  which  acts." 


Items  Concerning  the  Society. 

oshua  Pim,  of  Dublin,  after  a  considerable  tour 
imerica,  last  week  visited  relatives  in  Pbiladel- 


he  London  Friend  records  it  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
held  at  Damascus,  Ohio,  in  Eighth  Month,  that 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the 
;ence  of  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson,  Baptist  minister, 
I  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  who 
iched  twice  on  the  .Sunday,  and  took  other  part 
-he  proceedings."  In  another  Yearly  Meeting 
ty-two  of  its  ministers  supplied  neighboring 
)its  on  First-day. 

h  hear  of  Eliza  H.  Varney  being  in  Philadel- 
i  to  attend  the  \  early  Meeting  opening  on  the 


27th  instant  in  Woodland,  North  Carolina;  also  of 
the  prospect  of  Job  S.  Gidley,  of  North  Dartmouth, 
Mass.,  to  attend  it,  as  well  as  that  of  Ida  Chamness 
and  companion,  Lena  Thompson,  of  Iowa,  who  are 
already  present  on  religious  service  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, as  well  as  Sarah  Hobson,  of  Winona,  and 
Lydia  K.  Lightfoot,  of  Salem,  Ohio. 

Among  delegates  or  visitors  to  the  Boston 
Peace  Conference  who  attended  Friends'  .Meetings 
in  Philadelphia  last  First-day  was  .lohn  Ashworth, 
a  member  frem  Manchester,  England,  Richard 
Westthrope  from  England,  Thomas  Barrow,  wife 
and  daughter,  from  Lancaster,  England,  and  Ellen 
M.  Stone,  the  noted  captive  whom  .'\mericans  ran- 
somed from  the  hands  of  Bulgarian  bandits  by 
paying  $72,500.  In  Twelfth  Street  Meeting  she 
gave  some  tender  expression  of  her  feelings. 

Thomas  Chalkley,  minister  and  mariner,  by 
•loseph  Taylor.  London:  Headley  Bros.,  14  Bishops- 
gate  without,  price  one  penny  (2  cents).— This  is 
the  title  of  an  attractively  gotten-up  booklet 
(paper  cover),  number  6  of  a  set,  entitled  "  Friends 
Ancient  and  Modern,"  now  being  published  by  the 
London  Friends'  Tract  Association.  Thomas  Chalk- 
ley  was  a  decidedly  "  ancient "  Friend,  for  he  was 
born  in  167.5,  when  George  Fox  and  the  first 
preachers  were  in  their  prime,  and  his  life  extended 
into  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His 
life  was  an  interesting  one,  for  some  years  of  it 
were  spent  in  Pennsylvania,  so  that  its  story  brings 
us  into  touch  with  William  Penn's  "Holy  Experi- 
ment," and  afterwards  as  a  sea  captain  he  plied 
back  and  forth  between  the  old  world  and  the  new, 
visiting  also,  time  and  again,  the  West  India  Islands, 
Barbadoes  and  other  places  closely  connected  with 
the  sufferings  and  triumphs  of  early  Quakerism. 
Finally  the  end  of  his  earthly  life  came  whilst  he 
was  on  a  mission  of  Gospel  love  to  the  Virgin  Isles 
and  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  ancient  Friends' 
burying  ground  at  Tortola.  Jo.seph  Taylor  has 
produced  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  this  inter- 
esting man,  and  we  highly  commend  the  little  book. 
— Interchange. 

Notes  in  General. 

The  late  Charles  H.  Spurgeon's  London  publisher 
has  issued  his  2900th  sermon.  All  these  sermons 
are  in  stock  and  are  constantly  being  sold.  There 
is  a  greater  demand  to-day  for  the  sermons  of  noted 
preachers  than  ever  before. 

Walter  Walsh  of  Dundee,  Scotland,  in  his  notable 
address  before  the  faculty  and  students  of  Boston 
University  School  of  Theology  said,  "The  Bible  is 
the  anvil  on  which  all  our  fads  are  forged  or 
broken.     The  Peace  Congress  will  be  no  exception." 

In  Boston  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  spoke 
as  a  Christian  brother  to  students  and  teachers  of 
a  university  founded  and  controlled  by  Wesleyans, 
and  admitted  "  that  the  separation  from  the  mother 
Church  was  for  the  betterment  of  ,he  life  of  the 
world." 

Bishop  Korfe  of  Korea  has  been  obliged  to  re- 
sign, it  is  said,  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty  in 
acquiring  the  Korean  language,  in  which  every 
single  thought  can  be  expressed  in  seven  distinctly 
different  ways.  There  is  an  utter  lack  of  affinity 
between  the  English  and  Korean  languages. 

In  Cooper  Cemetery,  five  miles  from  Rochester. 
III.,  is  the  grave  of  a  "hard-shell"  Baptist,  over 
which  stands  a  monument  with  this  inscription, 
"  Here  lies  an  inveterate  Hater  of  Salary  Preach- 
ers." This  epitaph  was  demanded  by  the  will  of 
the  testator,  who  was  a  "  hardshell "  farmer  and 
preacher. 

Charles  Wagner,  who  is  now  in  this  country,  is 
closely  associated  with  many  of  the  philanthropies 


of  Paris.  He  is  pastor  of  an  independent  congre- 
gation, but  is  not  connected  with  any  religious  de- 
nomination. He  places  emphasis  on  direct  com- 
munion with  truth  through  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
and  through  the  works  of  nature,  and  upon  doing 
good  in  all  possible  ways. 

"  There  are  five  popes  on  the  face  of  the  earth," 
says  the  Paris  correspondent  of  London  Truth. 
"They  are  the  Pope  of  the  Latin  Church;  the 
schismatic,  or  Orthodox,  Pope;  the  Father  of  the 
Faithful,  ruling  at  Constantinople;  the  Pope  of 
Tibet,  who  has  five  hundred  millions  of  subjects; 
and  the  schismatic  Pope  of  the  Mahommedan  world, 
who  reigns  at  Morocco.  All  five  are  threatened 
with  hard  times;  1904  has  been  unpropitious  to 
them.  ...  Of  the  five  Popes,  Pius  X.  is  the  most 
venerable,  Nicholas  the  most  feared,  the  Sultan  the 
most  terror-haunted  and  terrorist,  the  Dalai  Lama 
the  most  mysterious,  and  the  head  of  the  Muslim 
schismatics  the  best  "fellow." 

"Was  it  from  Heaven  or  of  Men?" — But  ye 
shall  be  baptized  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Acts  i.  5. 
The  baptism  of  the  Russian  heir  as  described  by 
the  Russian  press,  says  the  Presbyterian,  must  have 
been  a  most  gorgeous  affair,  scarcely  to  be  com- 
prehended by  those  who  have  never  witnessed  the 
elaborate  ceremonial  of  the  Greek  Church,  which, 
of  course  was  far  more  splendid  because  it  was  the 
christening  of  the  heir  to  the  throne. 

The  procession  that  moved  from  the  palace  at 
Peterhof  to  the  Cathedral,  was  headed  by  the  mas- 
ter of  the  imperial  household.  The  golden  state 
carriage,  drawn  by  eight  white  horses,  with  out- 
riders and  grooms,  was  preceded  by  a  retinue  of 
officials  and  followed  by  an  escort  of  Blue  Cossacks, 
a  body  of  soldiery  of  whom  the  tiny  babe  is  already 
the  head. 

In  the  carriage  sat  the  Princess  Galatzin,  the 
mistress  of  the  imperial  household,  holding  the 
royal  infant  in  her  arms. 

A  lieutenant-general  rode  on  each  side,  and  when 
they  arrived  at  the  church,  following  the  Princess, 
who  carried  the  baby,  came  General  Richter,  bear- 
ing its  pillow  and  General  Vorontsoffdashkoff,  its 
veil. 

The  churches  are  lighted  with  hundreds  of  can- 
dles, and  the  effect  is  most  beautiful. 

The  sponsors,  who  are  regarded  as  the  spiritual 
parents  of  the  child,  may  be  many  or  few  in  num- 
ber, and  at  this  christening  represented  an  emperor 
and  empress,  two  kings,  a  prince  and  four  grand- 
duchesses.  The  parents  are  not  permitted  to  be 
present,  as  the  "spiritual  parents"  take  the  vows 
to  train  the  child  in  holy  living.  A  law  peculiar 
to  Russia  forbids  marriage  between  god-parents 
and  god-children,  and  even  between  the  sponsors. 

This  is  the  method  of  the  baptism  :  The  priest 
takes  the  child,  who  is  clad  in  one  simple  garment, 
turns  him  to  the  east,  breathes  in  his  face,  signs 
him  with  the  cross  and  then  prays  for  him.  Then 
turning  him  to^vard  the  west,  he  asks  if  he  re- 
nounces the  world,  the  tiesh  end  the  devil,  to  which 
the  god-parents  answer. 

Three  candles,  signifying  the  trinitv,  are  then 
lighted. 

The  babe  is  then  signed  with  the  holy  water, 
after  which  the  priest  pours  oil  upon  the  water, 
and  dipping  his  fingers  in  the  oil  makes  the  sign 
of  the  cross  on  the  child's  forehead,  heart,  shoul- 
ders, hands,  and  feet.  Then  swinging  the  babe  in 
his  arms,  with  its  face  toward  the  east,  the  priest 
says  :  "The  servant  of  God  is  baptized  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen. 
Now  and  ever  and  to  all  ages.  Amen."  At  the 
mention  of  each  Person  of  the  Trinity,  the  child  is 
immersed,  sprinkling  being  permitted'  only  on  occa- 
sions of  great  weakness. 

We  are  told  that  the  Russian  heir  gave  a  "lusty 
yell  "  over  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  indicating 
that  this  royal  babe  is  as  easily  frightened  as  many 
of  his  humble  .\raerican  congeners  become  on  simi- 
lar occasions. 
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After  the  baptism,  the  white  robe  (which  must 
always  be  presented  by  the  godmother)  is  put  on, 
and  the  cross  (which  must  always  be  given  by  the 
godfather)  is  placed  in  the  child's  hands,  and  the 
ceremony  is  concluded  with  prayer. 

At  the  close  of  this  royal  christening  the  Te 
Deum  was  chanted  by  a  mighty  choir.  The  instant 
this  was  finished  the  bell  ringers  began,  and  that 
was  the  signal  for  a  salute  of  three  hundred  and 
one  guns  from  the  imperial  yacht.  The  guns  of 
the  Kremlin  belched  forth,  and  mass  was  cele- 
brated. In  Moscow  five  hundred  bell  ringers  played 
upon  five  hundred  bells  with  tremendous  effect. 

The  child  has  been  named  Alexis.  To  this  name 
is  added  the  term  Nikolaievitch,  meaning  "son  of 
Nicholas." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — The  death  of  seventeen  men  is  re- 
ported to  have  taken  place  in  New  York  City  from  the 
effects  of  drinking  a  poisonous  compound  sold  as  whiskey. 
Upon  an  examination  by  the  Coroner  it  was  discovered 
that  it  is  a  common  practice  in  New  York  for  saloons  to 
manufacture  their  own  whiskey  from  chemicals,  and  that 
in  many  instances  wood  alcohol,  a  deaflly  poison,  forms  a 
part  of  the  concoction.  A  barrel  of  whiskey  is  manu- 
factured on  the  spot,  which  costs  the  mixer  a  cent  a 
drink  "if  it  is  made  bad,  and  two  cents  if  it  is  made 
good,"  according  to  the  Coroner.  This  is  sold  to  the  con- 
sumer for  ten  cents.  Wood  alcohol  in  quantities  suiE- 
cient  to  cause  death  was  found  in  the  stomachs  of  three 
supposed  victims  of  poisoned  whiskey.  Acting  upon  a 
suspicion  that  siiailar  poisoned  liquor  might  have  been 
responsible  for  other  deaths,  one  saloon  was  closed,  sam- 
ples of  whiskey  were  taken  from  every  saloon  in  a  certain 
district,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach  of  three  of  the 
victims  were  sent  to  the  Board  of  Health  for  chemical 
analysis. 

A  decision  has  lately  been  rendered  by  Judge  Beitler 
in  a  Common  Pleas  Court  in  Philadelphia,  that  a  policy 
of  fire  insurance  is  rendered  invalid  if  a  building  described 
in  the  policy,  whether  intended  for  occupancy  by  owner 
or  tenant,  be  or  become  vacant  or  unoccupied  and  so  re- 
main for  ten  days,  and  that  a  return  of  the  occupant 
after  ten  days  does  not  again  render  the  insurance  valid. 
The  Judge  stated  that  ho  was  satisfied  that  there  were 
thousands  of  householders  holding  similar  policies  who 
could  not  collect  in  case  their  property  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  This  was  principally  because  the  families  had  gone 
away  in  the  summer,  leaving  their  houses  unoccupied. 
It  is  understood  that  all  of  the  fire  underwriting  concerns 
will,  however,  at  the  request  of  the  insured  party,  insert 
a  clause  that  the  building,  provided  it  is  situated  within 
the  limits  of  any  city,  may  remain  unoccupied  in  any  part 
of  the  year  without  notice  to  the  company  with  which  the 
insurance  is  placed.  Because  of  the  risk  attending  build- 
ings in  the  suburbs  and  country  districts,  scarcely  any 
company  will  allow  this  clause  to  be  inserted  with  respect 
to  such. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  inaugurated  a  system 
for  giving  first  aid  to  the  injured.  The  plan  includes  the 
equipping  of  all  baggage,  mail,  express,  work  and  wreck- 
ing cars,  terminal  stations,  yard  offices,  shops  and  im- 
portant stations  with  stretchers.  Locomotives,  terminals, 
yard  ofiices  and  important  stations  will  also  be  provided 
with  medical  boxes,  so  that  aid  may  be  quickly  given  to 
employees  and  passengers  who  may  be  injured.  The  order 
requires  all  brakesmen,  conductors,  engineers,  firemen, 
station  employees,  ushers  and  porters  to  attend  lectures 
by  members  of  the  medical  staff  on  how  to  care  for  the 
injured.  These  lectures  will  be  given  at  stated  times 
each  week  until  every  man  is  familiar  with  the  work. 

The  seizure  of  mails  from  the  steamer  Calchas  by  Rus- 
sian war  vessels,  and  the  opening  of  United  States  mail 
bags  in  order  to  search  for  letters,  is  under  inquiry  by 
direction  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  Russia  will  be  asked 
to  explain  this  action,  the  result  of  which  may  form  a 
precedent  for  future  guidance  during  the  present  war. 
It  is  alleged  that  the  right  to  examine  mails  carried  by 
neutrals  and  destined  to  belligerents  would  give  the  right 
to  open  domestic  mails  of  a  neutral,  even  if  found  on  a 
vessel  sailing  under  the  flag  of  a  third  country,  also  a 
neutral,  as  was  the  fact  in  this  case. 

The  utilization  of  water  power  for  the  generation  of 
electricity  has  reached  such  a  stage  that  it  has  been  es- 
timated that  the  total  horse  power  in  actual  use  through- 
out the  world  for  the  generation  of  electricity  is  nearly 
double  the  total  steam  power  at  present  devoted  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  a  like  purpose.  It  is  stated  that 
America  leads  the  world  in  this  development  of  water 
power.  Two  California  companies  have  in  practical  com- 
mercial operation  lines  232  and  147  miles  long  respec- 


tively, and  an  enormous  power  is  developed  on  each  side 
of  the  cataract  at  Niagara,  which  is  used  on  the  spot  and 
also  transmitted  to  a  distance. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  states  that 
during  the  past  year  9984  lives  were  lost  in  railroad  ac- 
cidents in  the  United  States.  It  is  stated  that  not  a  pas- 
senger was  killed  by  the  railroads  in  England  last  year, 
notwithstanding  that  their  roads  are  busier  than  ours. 

The  President  has  appointed  Robert  J.  Wynne  Post- 
master General.  He  has  been  the  First  Assistant  Post- 
master General  since  Fourth  Month,  1902. 

The  report  of  United  States  Treasurer  Roberts  on  the 
operations  of  the  Treasury  for  the  last  fiscal  year  shows 
a  deficiency  of  $41,770,577,  caused  by  Panama  Canal  and 
World's  Fair  expenditures.  Unusual  expenditures  were 
$.50,000,000  on  account  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  $4,- 
600,000  loaned  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
Company,  which  latter  has  now  been  nearly  all  repaid. 
But  for  these,  it  is  stated,  the  recorded  deficiency  of  $41,- 
770,577  would  have  been  changed  to  a  surplus  of  $12,- 
829,428.  » 

An  international  automobile  race  has  lately  taken  place 
in  Nassau  County,  Long  Island,  over  a  distance  of  about 
three  hundred  miles.  One  machine  of  90-horse  power 
traversed  it  at  an  average  rate  of  nearly  fifty  miles  an 
hour.  Another  machine  ran  for  a  time  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  seventy  miles  an  hour.  An  ineffectual  attempt  to 
stop  it  was  made  by  The  People's  Protective  Association 
of  Nassau  County.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  curiosity 
that  looks  with  pleasure  on  such  a  race  is  morbid,  if  not 
half  criminal.  Of  the  course,  the  successful  competitor 
said:  "  The  road  is  so  soft  and  narrow  in  places  that  it 
is  exceedingly  dangerous.  If  there  are  not  lives  lost  at 
some  of  those  sharp  turns  I  shall  be  agreeably  surprised; 
it  is  almost  like  committing  suicide  to  race   over  such  a 

A  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commission  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  causes  which  led  to  the  loss  of  955  lives  in  New 
York  harbor  by  the  burning  of  the  steamboat  General 
Slocum  has  been  made  public. 

President  Roosevelt,  to  whom  the  report  was  submit- 
ted, directs  Secretary  Metcalf  to  give  effect  to  the  com- 
mission's findings,  and  orders  the  discharge  of  certain  in- 
spectors, who  are  held  responsible  for  the  faulty  examin- 
ation of  the  General  Slocum,  an  account  of  which  the 
disaster  is  directly  attributed,  k  searching  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  inspection  force  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  is  ordered,  to  the  end  that  all  unfit  inspectors  shall 
be  removed  and  additional  legal  action  is  recommended. 

Foreign.— The  Japanese  war  vessel  Helyen,  lately 
struck  a  submarine  mine  in  Pigeon  Bay,  near  Port  Arthur. 
Nearly  300  persons  who  were  on  board  were  drowned. 

A  battle  lasting  nine  days  has  lately  taken  place  in  the 
district  between  Liaoyang  and  Mukden.  The  number  of 
troops  is  said  to  have  been  200,000  Russians  and  more 
than  200,000  Japanese.  The  Japanese  are  said  to  have 
been  victorious  at  many  points;  and  that  the  slaughter 
has  been  enormous.  The  carnage  caused  by  the  recent 
battles  has  awakened  a  feeling  throughout  many  civilized 
communities  that  earnest  efforts  should  be  made  to  stop 
it. 

A  member  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Japan  is  reported 
to  have  said  : 

"  I  believe  the  world  will  recoil  from  the  sickening 
slaughter  of  this  battle.  Every  interest  of  humanity  de- 
mands the  adjustment  of  the  differences  between  the 
two  nations  and  the  proclamation  of  peace." 

It  is  officially  announced  that  the  arrangement  for  a 
parcels  post  between  the  United  States  and  France,  in- 
cluding Corsica  and  Algeria,  will  come  into  force  Eleventh 
Mo.  1st,  under  contracts  with  the  Compagnie  Generale 
Transatlaniique  and  the  American  Express  Company. 

In  a  recent  address  in  England  Secretary  Chamberlain 
"  dwelt  on  the  agricultural  situation  and  painted  a  gloomy 
picture  of  present  conditions,  predicting  that  there  was 
worse  to  come.  He  said  agriculture  had  been  crippled 
and  land  values  had  shrunk  by  hundreds  of  millions. 
The  capital  of  farmers,  he  said,  had  fallen  $1,000,000,- 
000.  There  were  a  million  fewer  laborers  in  the  country 
now  than  in  1851  and  13,000.000  people  were  underfed, 
while  the  people  of  America,  Germany  and  other  foreign 
countries  were  prosperous  and  surpassing  Great  Britain 
in  every  line  of  trade  and  business.  He  said  that  to  deny 
existing  conditions  was  impossible  and  to  ignore  them 
would  be  criminal." 

Owing  to  hard  times  and  depression  in  the  cotton  in- 
dustries, there  are  said  to  be  between  forty  and  fifty 
thousand  people  in  Manchester  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion. Other  large  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom  have 
similar  conditions  and  the  coming  winter  is  expected  to 
be,  for  the  poorer  classes,  one  of  the  hardest  in  many 
years. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  has  lately  been  in 
this  country,  has  agreed  to  attempt  to  bring  about  an 


amicable  adjustment  of  the  present  crisis  between  th( 
Union  Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United  Presby 
terian  Church  in  Scotland. 

When  the  Union  Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  ths 
United  Presbyterian  Church  voted  to  merge,  in  1900,  thi 
union  was  opposed  by  twenty-four  Free  Church  ministers 
They  carried  the  case  through  the  courts  of  Scotland, 
claiming  the  whole  property.  Their  claims  were  rejectee 
by  the  courts,  but  the  House  of  Lords,  by  a  majority  ol 
two,  on  Eighth  Mo.  1st  of  this  year,  reversed  the  decision 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the  twenty-four  ministers,  mosi 
of  whom  represented  small  Gaelic  communities  in  tki 
Highlands,  funds  amounting  to  more  than  $5,000,00[ 
and  property  comprising  more  than  1000  buildings  aw 
dwellings  throughout  Scotland,  valued'at  nearly  $50,000, 
000. 

A  despatch  from  Shanghai  states  that  an  uprising  has 
taken  place  in  one  of  the  northern  provinces  of  China,  in 
which  10,000  persons  are  involved,  and  that  the  foreigi 
missionaries  are  seeking  refuge. 

Vast  irrigation  plans  have  lately  been  carried  out  ii 
India,  by  which,  as  is  stated,  a  tract  of  two-and-a-hal: 
million  acres  has  been  irrigated  by  the  Chenab  Canal  am 
supports  a  colonized  population  of  800,000,  who  expor 
large  quantities  of  cotton  and  grain.  In  1892  this  lam 
was  peopled  by  a  few  nomads.  This  transformation  hai 
been  brought  about  by  the  diversion  of  waters  from  thi 
Himalayan  glaciers  at  a  great  cost. 

NOTICES. 

The  annual  meeting  of  The  Friends'  City  Home  Asso 

elation  will  be  held  at  1623  Summer  Street,  on  Fourth' 

day  afternoon.  Tenth  Month  26th,  1904,  at  4  o'clock.   Al 

interested  are  invited  to  attend. 


Notice.—  B.  P.  Brown  or  George  H.  Parker,  if  ad 
dressed  at  George,  N.  C,  will  meet  at  Woodland  Station 
Friends  desiring  to  visit  the  Y'early  Meeting  to  open  a 
Woodland,  N.  C,  on  the  27th  instant,  or  Meeting  fo:. 
Ministers  and  Elders  on  the  26th  at  2.30  P.  M. 

Westtovyn  Boarding  School. — For  convenienc 
of  persons  coming  to  Westtown  School,  the  stage  will 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  A.  M.,  ani: 
2.50  and  4.32  P.  M.  Other  trains  are  met  when  requested' 
Stage  fare,  fifteen  cents;  after  7.30  p.  M.,  twenty-fivj 
cents  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegraph,  wir 
West  Chester,  Phone  114a. 

Edward  G.  Smedley,  Sup't 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  St.,  PhiU| 
—Open  on  week-days  from  9  A.  M.  to  1  p.  M.,  and  from 
p.M  to  6  p.  M.  Recent  additions  to  the  Library  inclad 
the  following: 

Barton,  Clara — Story  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Dawson,  T.  C— South  American  Republics.     Part  2. 

Reddaway,  W.  p.— Frederick  the  Great. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore  —  Addresses  and  Presidentii 
Messages. 

Sedgwick,  H.  D.— Francis  Parkman. 

Sharp,  D.  L.— Roof  and  Meadow  (Birds). 

Smith,  C.  S.— Working  with  the  People. 

Stueeter,  J.  W.— Fat  of  the  Land — Story  of  an  Amer 
can  Farm. 

Thwing,  C.  p. — College  Training  and  the  Business  Mai 

Wood,  W.  S.  H.— Friends  of  the  City  of  New  York.    I 

Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Pasadena,  Gal 
fornia,  on  the  twenty-first  of  Ninth  Month,  1904,  Hene] 
Hartley,  of  Stillwater  Monthly  Meeting,  Ohio,  and  Maii 
garst  C.  Williams,  of  Pasadena.  ( 


Died,  on  Fourth  Month  10th,  1904,  in  Kennett  Squarj 
Pa.,  Sharpless  Mercer,  in  the  eighty- first  year  of  h: 
age.  He  was  a  member  of  London  Grove  Monthly  Mee' 
ing  of  Friends,  and,  until  prevented  by  illness,  was  a  faitlj 
ful  attender  of  the  meeting  at  Kennett  Square  from  ili 
beginning.  ' 

,  at  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  on  Fifth  Month  22n' 

1904,  Hannah  N.  Harry,  aged  nearly  eighty-three  year 
She  was  a  member  and  elder  of  London  Grove  Month.l 
Meeting  of  Friends,  and  regularly  attended  the  meetit| 
at  Kennett  Square  as  long  as  health  permitted.  I 

,  Tenth  Month  2nd,  1904,  at  Winona,  Ohio,  ESTHI 

Masters,  wife  of  Joseph  Masters,  in  the  seventy-secoij 
year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Mee 
ing  of  Friends,  Ohio.  Of  rare  devotion  and  tendernes! 
she  manifested  in  many  ways  her  loving  interest  in  thoij 
about  her,  thus  fulfilling  the  injunction,  "  Bear  ye  oil 
another's  burdens  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ,"  who 
she  desired  most  earnestly  to  serve  in  all  things.  "  BlessM 
are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see  God." 
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I  the  Church  Get  Duwn  to  Business  or  Up 

to  Faithfulness. 
lere  are  obvious  clamorings  for  the  secu- 
ation   of  spiritual   work,  and  their   ten- 
y  must  be  to  lower  the  spiritualization 
icular  work. 

le  spiritually  minded  man  is  wont  often 
I  using  the  term  "secular  work,"  to  do 
nder  mental  protest — sometimes  indeed 
liming,  "  There  is  no  secular  work!  there 
10  days  that  are  not  the  Lord's  days!" 
our  so-called  secular  work  is  associated 

a  spiritual  interest,  and  the  true  Chris- 
i  will  so  perform  his  daily  doings  as  unto 
;,ord,  that  secular  shall  be  undistinguishable 
lirit  from  religious. 
it  apart  from  walking  in  the  Spirit,  there 

those  otherwise  minded  a  secular  spirit, 
;Drld-run  line  of  conduct  and  business,  de- 
ig  its  popular  success  from  the  world 
'h  "  will  love  its  own, "  and  flattering  itself 
ithe  patronage  of  men  in  swelling  num- 
'  is  tantamount  to  the  divine  prosperity. 
(indeed,  while  it  lasts,  the  verdict  of  man. 
(what  of  that? 

;all  this  plane  of  success  captivate  the 
iches?  Does  it  not  appear  that  bodies 
:h  capture  phenomenal  numbers  have  be- 
lt most  captured  by  them  ?  That  in  the 
U  at  large,  numerical  enlargement  of  re- 
iu3  bodies  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  spirit- 
ly  of  their  standard  and  practice? 
'hat  we  regard  as  a  lowered  standard  for 
lown  leligious  profession  is  that  which 
us  the  conduct  of  religious  operations  for 
ihip  undistinguishable  from  secular — that 
nn-made,  man-conducted,  man-engineered, 
1  commanded — sometimes  pushed  with  the 
'liness  of  hustle,  in  apprehension  that  that 
518  God-anointed  with  the  life  of  his  in- 
ij.tion. 


The  change  of  base  from  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit  down  to  man's  conductorship  is  often 
contended  for,  and  now  again  voiced  by  a 
distant  contemporary  under  the  title  "Pro- 
gram in  Worship"  for  Friends'  meetings. 
"We  would  just  as  well,"  says  he,  "under- 
take to  conduct  business,  a  Sabbath-school  or 
a  college  without  set  programs,  as  to  conduct 
a  church  without  one."  And  again:  "There 
is  not  a  business  house  in  the  world  that 
would  not  soon  go  into  hopeless  bankruptcy  if 
conducted  on  the  same  theories  and  unbusiness- 
like methods  that  have  sometimes  obtained 
among  the  Friends. ' '  If  anything  has  obtained 
in  some  meetings  resulting  in  spiritual  bank- 
ruptcy, and  for  that  reason  numerical  bank- 
ruptcy, the  cause  has  not  been  the  Friends' 
doctrine  of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  but  in 
their  failure  to  practice  it. 

There  are  indeed  grades  of  church  business 
as  business  which  require  the  classification  of 
subjects  according  to  times  set  for  their  con- 
sideration; there  also,  let  the  standard  be 
kept  aloft:  "  As  it  is  the  Lord's  work,  let  it 
be  done  as  in  his  sight."  But  it  would  be  a 
degradation  of  worship  from  its  heavenly 
places  in  pure  spirit  and  in  Truth  systemat- 
ically to  drag  it  down  to  the  bondage  of  will- 
worship  and  man's  manipulations  and  timing. 
And  that  it  is  worship,  which  our  writer  puts 
on  the  same  level  with  organized  business 
affairs  as  such,  is  declared  in  his  title.  Let 
att:'airs  be  conducted  by  talents  for  affairs, 
but  our  devotional  faithfulness  in  meeting  and 
out  of  meeting  by  the  leading  of  the  Spirit. 

We  would — in  all  tenderness  for  a  genera- 
tion of  members  brought  up  on  principles 
which  were  introduced  under  our  name  a  little 
before  members  now  in  service  were  born — still 
query  whether  ''we  to  conduct  a  church"  as 
per  "program  in  worship,"  does  not  concede 
the  whole  case  of  worship  and  ministry  to 
the  basis  from  which  our  religious  Society 
was  called  into  being  to  "come  up  higher." 
If  its  founders'  foundation,  other  than  which 
no  man  can  lay  and  be  right,  even  the  wit- 
nessing Christ  as  our  Mediator  and  Head  over 
all  things  to  his  Church— if  that  living  Foun- 
dation is  to  be  slipped  from  under  our  waiting 
or  vocal  worship,  and  the  Society  drop  down  to 
the  human  foundation  on  which  plans  for  wor- 
ship were  conducted  before  the  early  Friends' 
protest  arose, — stated  courses  which  now  con- 


tinue in  various  churches  to  be  run — then  as 
shifters  of  the  foundation  we  ought  to  operate 
under  another  than  the  founders'  name  of 
"Friends."  If  "  business  "  policy  is  now  to 
be  in  dominion  even  in  the  sanctuary,  let  us 
consider  what  other  business  house  in  their 
copying  after  it  would  respect  the  business 
principle  of  enterprising  members  of  a  firm, 
if  they  secede  in  policy  from  the  founders  of 
the  house,  and  set  up  trade  for  themselves  in 
articles  and  lines  which  the  older  firm  had 
scruples  against,  and  go  forth  without  its 
consent  appropriating  the  name  still  used  by 
the  original  partners,  and,  it  may  be,  some  of 
the  trust  funds  left  by  testators  for  an  op- 
posite policy.  Shall  the  new  firm  copy  from  the 
popular  business  houses  their  business.and  from 
their  former  partners  their  sign-board?  There 
is  an  ethical  side  to  "our  Father's  business," 
which  we  deem  the  pushers  of  religious  busi- 
ness houses  will  respect  when  they  see  it. 

Up  to  Faithfulness,  rather  than  down  to 
Business,  where  business  would  be  a  downward 
step  from  the  higher  authority;  and  "diligent 
in  business  "  as  made" fervent  in  spirit  "  "by 
the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the 
knowledge  of  Him;"  and  "serving  the  Lord  " 
as  the  immediate  "Leader  and  commander  of 
his  people  " — this  is  the  rallying-call  of  Life 
for  our  religious  Society.  If  we  rise  to  the 
situation  of  the  Spirit,  and  comply  with  his 
felt  behest  as  his  executives,  that  makes  busi- 
ness which  is  faithfulness  indeed.  Faithful- 
ness is  ever  an  ascending  step.  A  response 
to  a  call  from  on  high,  it  rises  to  meet  the 
Speaker  of  the  call  every  time.  It  is  the 
practical  way  of  saying  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to 
Thee."  Faithfulness  is  obedience  to  our  Father's 
business  as  laid  upon  us.  It  mounts  us  up 
"with  wings  as  eagles."  It  is  the  law  of  an 
ascending  church.  Mere  business  to  which 
man  sets  himself  stays  lower  down.  "Arise 
and  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,"  to  be  dili- 
gently responded  to  in  the  openings  of  the 
light — is  a  call  which  explains  our  bankruptcy 
if  we  have  not  heeded  it,  and  will  recover  us 
only  as  we  throw  off  our  fear  of  heeding  it 
and  are  willing  in  faith  and  faithfulness  to  be 
valiant  for  the  Truth  unon  the  earth.  This 
valor  may  be  exercised  in  suffering  or  in  other 
service,  but  it  is  a  faithfulness  which  is  the 
fruitful  business  of  a  prospering  and  effective 
church. 
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(Continued  from  page  115.) 

In  the  latter  part  of  Cornplanter's  life  he 
showed  an  increasing  aversion  to  adopt  the 
habits  and  improved  methods  recommended  to 
him  by  the  whites,  and  although  he  had  been 
prominent  in  inviting  Friends  to  settle  among 
them,  and  encouraged  his  people  to  observe 
their  advice,  yet  after  the  lapse  of  twenty 
years  and  more,  a  decided  change  was  observ- 
able in  his  feelings.  This  was  attributed  by 
some  to  the  fact  that  his  son  Henry,  v>'ho  had 
been  educated  in  school  learning  away  from 
the  Reservation,  and  became  able  to  read  and 
write,  had,  on  his  return,  acted  in  an  unprin- 
cipled manner,  and  by  forging  his  father's 
name  to  some  important  documents,  for  which 
he  was  disinherited  by  his  father,  had  shown 
a  capacity  for  evil  greater  probably  than  if  he 
had  remained  in  his  former  condition.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  cause,  however,  the 
influence  of  Cornplanter  in  his  latter  days,  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  old  Indian  customs  as 
opposed  to  schools  and  other  improvements, 
and  in  the  year  1821,  though  he  was  supposed 
to  be  then  about  one  hundred  years  old,  he 
still  exercised  considerable  authority.  In  a 
Council  held  in  the  Ninth  Month  of  that  year, 
Joseph  Elkinton  writes:  "A  general  Council 
of  both  parties  had  been  requested  by  those 
who  are  in  favor  of  Indian  customs,  and  the 
chiefs  and  others  accordingly  assembled.  Corn- 
planter  spoke  largely  in  the  Council;  he  began 
relative  to  their  people  continuing  to  remain 
independent,  and  not  submit  to  come  under 
the  laws  of  the  white  people,  as  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  President  in  his  late  message  to 
Congress ;  said  that  it  had  been  concluded  upon 
long  since  that  they  should  be  independent, 
and  it  was  best  to  continue  so;  for  it  was  in 
vain  for  them  to  try  to  come  under  the  laws, 
for  they  would  not  be  able  to  live  up  to  them. 
He  wished  all  those  of  their  people  who  were 
now  in  the  practice  of  paying  attention  to  the 
first  day  of  the  week  to  cease  therefrom,  and 
follow  their  former  custom;  for  it  was  all  in 
vain  to  keep  Fii-st  day  and  have  Councils.when 
by  paying  attention  to  former  customs  they 
should  remember  the  Great  Spirit  daily.  .'\s 
it  respected  the  school,  insisted  that  it  should 
be  resumed  no  more  amongst  them,  and  wished 
all  their  people  should  cease  paying  any  fur- 
ther attention  to  the  advice  and  instructions 
of  the  Quakers  in  learning  useful  trades,  &c., 
for  they  would  certainly  bring  a  charge  against 
the  Indians  for  the  services  that  had  been  ren- 
dered, for  we  have  no  instance  [says  he]  of 
white  people  assisting  one  another  in  the  man- 
ner the  Quakers  have  assisted  us— but  if  some 
of  the  Nation  still  insist  upon  their  children 
being  educated,  they  must  pay  therefor  them- 
selves, as  is  customary  among  the  white  peo- 
ple, and  the  property  of  the  Nation  would 
then  be  in  no  danger.  Cornplanter  said  much 
upon  the  aforementioned  and  other  subjects, 
and  amongst  the  rest  it  was  proposed  that  all 
those  who  would  not  unite  in  following  Indian 
customs,  should  remove  from  this,  and  settle 
themselves  upon  a  distinct  reservation,  and 
those  in  favor  of  former  customs  should  con- 
tinue at  Allegheny,  and  each  party  would  then 
be  by  themselves.     They  then  concluded  to 


meet  again  in  three  days  and  reply  to  the 
speech  that  had  been  made  to  them,  and  ac- 
cordingly collected  together  at  that  time. 
James  Robinson  on  behalf  of  those  favorable 
to  improvements  replied  to  the  speech  that 
had  been  made  by  Cornplanter,  and  said  that 
his  party  were  afraid  to  oppose  the  views  of 
the  President,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
improvements,  because  they  believed  their  sit- 
uation would  be  very  critical  and  dangerous  if 
they  should  do  so;  for  to  the  President  they 
looked  for  safety  respecting  the  holding  of 
their  lands,  and  if  they  should  be  driven  off 
from  their  present  possessions,  and  sent  to  the 
westward,  the  Indians  there  were  very  warlike, 
and  no  doubt  many  of  them  would  lose  their 
lives  if  they  went  there;  and  as  it  respected 
the  school  and  their  moving  to  another  reser- 
vation, they  would  consider  thereof  at  the  ap- 
proaching General  Council  to  be  held  at  Buf- 
falo." 

In  view  of  the  opposition  of  many  of  the 
Indians  to  the  school  upon  their  Reservation, 
it  was  concluded  to  erect  a  building  upon  the 
land  belonging  to  Friends,  and  to  teach  the 
children  there,  notwithstanding  the  inconveni- 
ence resulting  to  some  from  the  increased  dis- 
tance; and  on  the  25th  of  Third  Month,  1822, 
a  school  was  opened  at  Tunesassa,  for  day 
scholars,  with  encouraging  prospects,  under 
the  tuition  of  Joseph  Elkinton  in  a  house  which 
had  been  built  for  the  purpose.  On  the  30th 
of  Fourth  Month,  1821,  Jonathan  Thomas  and 
family  left  Tunesassa,  and  Joseph  Elkinton  in 
his  notes  expresses  the  desire  that  he  might 
be  directed  aright  now  that  he  was  left  alone 
with  these  people. 

In  the  early  part  of  Fifth  Month,  1822, 
Joseph  Elkinton  was  joined  by  Robert  Scotton, 
who  had  offered  his  services  to  the  Committee 
under  an  apprehension  of  duty;  and  whose  con- 
cern was  chiefly  to  assist  the  Indians  in  some 
of  the  necessary  arts  of  civil  life. 

These  Friends  appear  to  have  been  strangers 
to  each  other  at  this  time,  but  under  the 
cementing  influence  of  gospel  fellowship  they 
became  closely  united,  and  the  warm  feelings 
of  mutual  interest  in  each  other  continued  to 
advanced  age,  and  were  ended  only  by  death. 
Many  years  after  they  had  each  withdrawn 
from  this  field  of  usefulness,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  Robert  Scotton,  who  then  resided  in 
Frankford,  near  Philadelphia,  to  visit  his  friend 
Joseph  Elkinton  at  his  home  in  this  city,  often 
spending  weeks  at  a  time,  and  attending  the 
meetings  here,  in  which  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  he  was  occasionally  engaged  in  exer- 
cising his  gift.  They  were  both  at  this  time 
members  of  the  Committee,  and  their  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  maintained  by 
frequent  intercourse  with  them  and  each  other, 
remained  unabated. 

In  the  notes  which  Joseph  Elkinton  made 
during  his  residence  among  the  Indians,  he 
records  that  in  the  8th  of  the  Tenth  Month, 
1821,  "One  of  the  natives  came  here  and  said 
he  wished  to  have  some  conversation  with  me, 
and  requested  that  I  would  inform  him  on  some 
subjects  with  which  he  was  not  fully  ac- 
quainted. He  began  by  rehearsing  the  manner 
he  had  been  led  which  induced  him  to  refrain 
from  labor  on  the  First  day  of  the  week, 
(which  had  now  been  some  time),  and  said  he 
had  experienced  satisfaction  in  paying  atten- 
tion thereto;  he  had  taken  notice  of  their  peo- 


ple who  had  professed  to  pay  attention  thereti 
and  found  that  individuals  did  not  live  up  1 
what  they  said,  but  were  occasionally  busie 
on  that  day  about  their  secular  concerns;  thi 
some  time  after  he  had  refrained  from  labo 
upon  that  day  of  the  week,  he  visited  h 
friends,  and  occasionally  came  to  see  the  Qu; 
kers.  Time  so  passed  on  until  last  spring  ; 
Indian  came  to  the  Reservation  and  recor 
mended  the  Indians  who  kept  First  day  to  cc 
lect  together  and  sing,  after  the  manner  of  tl 
missionaries,  which  their  people  according 
agreed  to;  they  had  several  ('ouncils  at  th 
time  for  said  purpose,  and  it  was  then  droppi 
from  among  them;  latterly  it  had  again  bei 
resumed,  and  the  people  collected  together 
the  school  house  in  a  meeting  capacity; 
which  times  they  sing,  speak,  and  address  t 
Supreme  Being,  which  course  he  was  not  sat; 
fied  with;  he  did  not  feel  easy  in  joining  wi 
them  in  singing,  for  he  considered  hims( 
very  poor,  and  not  able  to  live  up  to  the  la 
guage  that  he  should  make  use  of,  if  he  sai 
with  the  multitude;  and  the  lengthy  mann 
in  which  the  Supreme  Being  was  address 
whilst  the  assembly  stood  upon  their  feet,  vi 
also  cause  of  uneasiness  to  him,  and  he  h 
also  been  dissatisfied  with  the  freedom  us 
in  mentioning  the  name  of  our  Saviour  by  t 
speaker.  These  things  he  had  opened  1 
mind  upon  to  the  natives,  and  they  were  mu^ 
dissatisfied  that  he  dissented  from  them,  a] 
told  him  he  would  not  be  able  to  do  as  t 
Quakers  did,  the  manner  of  which  he  approvi; 

"He  said  he  found  it  more  advantageous  l! 
him  to  settle  down  in  silence,  and  meditii 
upon  the  Great  Spirit;  he  was  also  pleased' 
have  speaking,  but  singing  and  lengthy  prayi 
were  not  satisfactory  to  him.  He  wished 
know  the  views  of  Quakers  upon  the  subje 
and  whether  our  Saviour  had  left  a  comrag 
that  people  should  sing  to  their  Creator, 
informed  him  respecting  it,  and  told  him  tl 
Quakers  did  not  approve  of  vocal  singing, : 
it  was  impossible,  they  believed,  for  a  wh 
assembly  to  sing  the  same  thing  and  all  spt 
the  truth,  for  their  states  must  be  differe 
and  as  respected  long  prayers,  and  these  m; 
at  will,  they  did  not  believe  they  were  pro 
able,  but  to  pray  with  the  Spirit,  and  "gro; 
ings  which  cannot  be  uttered,"  were  far  irn 
effectual;  and  preaching  they  wished  to 
from  inspiration,  which  undoubtedly  wo 
profit  the  hearers.  I  recommended  him  to  k( 
under  his  exercise,  and  as  he  saw  his  way 
the  clearness,  to  move  forward,  and  not  oth 
wise.  He  wished  to  know  whether  it  wo 
be  wrong  for  him  to  cease  attending  the  mer 
ings  of  the  natives  wtiilst  they  practiced  th! 
things,  as  they  were  very  burdensome  to  hi 
which  I  told  him  would  not,  and  also  reccf 
mended  him  not  to  mind  their  scoffs  and  jej 
that  he  might  receive  from  the  multitude,  1 
keep  the  attention  of  his  mind  directed  to  IS 
who  would  undoubtedly  lead  aright.  He  tl 
me  he  could  not  sing  any  more,  and  had  £S 
spoken  to  his  wife  to  unite  with  him  thereiP 

The  circumstances  narrated  in  the  abJ 
account  no  doubt  made  a  deep  impression  uip 
the  mind  of  Joseph  Elkinton;  and  a  few  dp 
later  he  drew  up  an  address  "to  the  chi|8 
and  warriors  on  the  Allegheny  River  "  Ujti 
these  subjects,  which  shows  the  exercise.i 
mind  he  had  passed  through  for  the  benefil.i 
these  Indians,  and  his  desire  to  discharge  [i 
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To  All  YouDg  Friends. 

BY   ONE   OF   THEMSELVES. 

[ERE  let  me  strive  with  each  besetting  sin, 

Recall  my  wandering  fancies,  and  restrain 

The  sore  disquiet  of  a  restless  brain  ; 

And  as  the  path  of  duty  is  made  plain, 

ly  grace  be  given  that  I  may  walk  therein 

Not  like  the  hireling,  for  his  selfish  gain, 

th  backward  glances  and  reluctant  tread, 

iking  a  merit  of  his  coward  dread — 

But  cheerful  in  the  light  around  me  thrown, 

liking  as  one  to  pleasant  service  led  ; 

Doing  God's  will  as  if  it  were  my  own. 

Yet  trusting  not  in  mine,  but  in  His  strength 

alone."  Whittiek. 

;  has  been  a  matter  of  regret  for  some 
•3  past  that  as  we  young  Friends  leave 
)ol  many  of  us  lose  interest  in  and  uiti- 
ely  forsake  the  Society  under  whose  shadow 
lave  been  nurtured  and  educated,  and  seek 
ther  fields  our  spiritual  and  social  welfare, 
y  times  has  the  cause  of  this  lamentable 
been  discussed,  and  much  has  been  done 
nterest  us;  yet  the  source  of  the  trouble 
lot  have  been  reached,  for  the  outflow  con- 
es unchecked. 

le  are,  as  a  religious  society,  uo  longer 
uded  and  apart  from  other  sects;  from  our 
^hood  we  study,  play,  and  make  friends 
1  children  whose  parents  belong  to  other 
jminations — and  it  is  well  that  it  should 
30 — it  is  good  that  the  great  universal 
rch  of  Christ  should  be  knit  together,  even 
he  hands  of  little  children.  But  this  makes 
scessary  that  we  should  early  learn  to  rea- 
as  to  why  we  are  members  of  the  Society 
Friends.  How  else  can  we  stand  when 
iientous  questions  threaten  to  overthrow 
.citadel  of  faith''  For  instance,  how  many 
fs  when  the  war  fever  was  at  its  height — 
i  wn  as  we  were  among  fellow-Christians  who 
id  not  grasp  our  principles  of  love  and  peace 
m  many  of  us  were  able  to  state  clearly 
idecidedly  why  we  felt,  aye,  knew  war  to  be 
ing?  How  many  of  us  stood  firmly  beside 
standard,  favoring  neither  the  one  side  nor 
lother,  but  striving  to  teach  our  fellows  the 
•ter's  message  of  love? 

0  much  is  done  for  us  nowadays,  so  many 
ir  Friends  are  trying  to  make  our  way 
loth,  that  it  is  only  jusi  to  them  and  to  cur- 
ies that  we  should  endeavor  to  grasp  indi- 
[ally,  first  separately,  but  finally  collec- 
?!y,  the  meaning,  the  faith,  and  the  beauty 
ur  mode  of  worship. 

here  comes  a  time  to  most  of  us  when  the 
iile  trust  of  the  little  child  gives  place  to 
(reasoning  powers  of  maturer  years,  when 
),en  dreamt  and  airy  castles  totter  and  fall, 

1  we  struggle  vainly  to  re-erect  our  lost 
I  broken  idols.  Sooner  or  later  the  faith  of 
['fathers  is  ruthlessly  attacked  by  the  ques- 
cer,  doubt;  the  veil  which  hid  the  inconsis- 
lies  of  life  is  lifted,  and  a  dull,  despairing 
lie  that  all  is  not  so  perfect  as  we  thouuht 
^  rikes  to  our  hearts  like  the  hard  cold  touch 
^ ^eel.  It  is  no  longer  any  use  to  say  "our 
ifers  have  told  us  " — we  must  think  forour- 
iles,  or  drift.  It  is  this  quagmire  of  doubt  and 
li-ulty  which  we  mu.'it  piss  successfully,  and 
enust  pass  it  l)y  ourselves.  Let  us  face  this 
■'s  bravely  in  the  secret  of  our  own  hearts, 
J  look  within,  seeking  rather  the  counsel  of 
0  than  the  aid  of  men.  But  whatever  we 
DJuay  we  keep  from  falling  into  that  lethar- 


gic indifference  which  will  lead  to  a  lack  of 
quickening  interest,  and  end  in  our  drifting 
away  altogether  from  the  strongholds  of 
Friends. 

We  of  to-day  have  far  greater  independence 
of  thought  and  action  than  our  grandparents 
would  have  considered  possible  in  their  young 
days.  Let  us  not  abuse  this,  to  the  detriment 
of  our  lives  and  characters. 

This  is  a  restless  age,  an  age  when  the  world 
at  large  is  craving  constant  change  and  amuse- 
ment, the  old-time  rest  and  peace  are  rudely 
broken  into,  and  the  cry  for  newness  which 
resounds  over  our  country  has  struck  home  to 
the  hearts  and  brains  of  many  of  us.  The  quiet , 
silent  peace  of  our  meetings  becomes  irksome, 
and  high  .spirits  and  quick  temperaments  chafe 
against  the  outward  calm  when  within  storm 
and  tumult  reign.  There  was  a  depth  of  spir- 
itual life — a  sense  of  "that  peace  which  pass- 
eth  all  understanding  "—  about  our  forefathers 
which  we  in  the  rush  and  excitement  of  mod- 
ern life  seem  unable  to  attain  unto.  Do  our 
hearts  beat  so  loudly  and  our  thoughts  speed 
on  so  swiftly  that  we  are  unable  to  hear  in  the 
silence  the  music  of  that  "still  small  Voice"? 
We  are  too  apt  to  let  our  thoughts  stray,  and 
to  think  but  lightly  of  the  solemn  hush  in  our 
meeting  when,  to  those  who  believe,  comes  the 
sense  of  the  actual  presence  of  God  in  our 
midst.  The  great  cry  of  to-day  is  that  we 
may  go  forward.  Let  us  go  forward  in  all 
things  right  and  true,  but  let  us  not  rush 
blindly  or  aimlessly  onward,  dropping  as  we 
go,  or  ligh'ly  passing  over  those  things  which 
made  the  Friends  of  old  strong  to  resist  evil. 
— Maude  G.  Tyler,  in  the  London  Friend. 

How  a  Welsh  Boy  Became  a  Friend. 

[By  the  late  Joseph  Harrison,  of  Windh^r.  Pennsylvania, 
ii  a  letter  to  Frederick  J.  Gibbins,  of  Neath  Wales,  who 
sent  it  to  the  London  Friend.] 

...  My  father,  William  Harrison,  worked 
at  Fen-y-daren  iron  works,  Merthyr  Tydfil,  as  a 
refiner  of  iron.  By  some  means  he  left  and 
found  employment  at  Neath  Abbey  iron  works. 
I  was  then  a  boy  attending  school  at  Cae  Pant 
Tywell;  and  having  heard  of  Neath  with  its 
shipping,  I  made  up  ray  mind  one  morning,  in- 
stead of  going  to  school,  to  take  the  other 
road  for  Neath,  determined  to  find  my  father, 
and  see  Neath  and  its  wonders.  My  poor 
mother  not  knowing  the  plans  of  her  only  child, 
put  up  my  dinner  in  the  small  basket,  and 
away  1  went.  I  reach. d  Neath  Abbey  about 
nightfall,  and  inquired  for  my  father.  The  old 
lodge-keeper  very  kindly  gave  me  to  the  care 
of  a  Mr.  Bonville.  He  took  me  to  father,  who 
happened  to  be  on  the  night  turn  that  week. 
After  a  little  scolding,  father  took  me  to  his 
lodging. 

In  a  few  days  I  heard  much  talk  among  the 
people  about  the  Quakers,  and  wondered  what 
kind  of  people  they  could  be,  inquiring  of  my 
father,  who  promised  when  leisure  would  allow, 
he  would  tell  me  all  he  knew  about  them.  Lei- 
sure came,  he  told  me  about  their  mode  of 
worship,  its  silence  and  why;  free  Gospel  min- 
istry, justness,  plainnes?,  truthfulness,  non- 
observance  of  ordinances,  hat-homage,  women 
preachers;  and  explained  to  me  what  he  thought 
was  a  cardinal  doctrine  with  Friends — the  uni- 
versality of  grace,  or  the  measure  of  Divine 
j  light  given  to  all  to  profit  withal. 
'      Uh,  good  Friend,  looking  back  over  the  years 


intervening  since  that  day  and  this  hour  in 
which  I  am  writing,  what  a  strange  life  mine 
has  been.  In  a  few  years  afterwards  I  bade 
farewell  to  parents,  country  and  kindred,  and 
came,  a  stranger  youth  to  a  foreign  country, 
away  from  advice,  care  and  restraints  of  a 
godly  mother  and  affectionate  father.  But, 
thanks  to  my  heavenly  Father,  the  teachings 
of  my  father  on  that  strange  day  never  lost 
their  hold  of  me.  However  far  I  wandered, 
whatever  company  I  was  in — strong  tempta- 
tion on  the  right  and  left,  formal  professors 
or  avowed  infidels— it  made  no  difference.  The 
measure  of  Light  was  with  me;  turning  inward 
to  myself  in  tavern  and  grog-shop,  the  voice 
of  the  Spirit  could  be  heard  by  me;  Christ  the 
Light  that  enlighteneth  every  man  was  re- 
buking, accusing,  and  striving,  also  showing 
the  path,  and  saying,  ''This  is  the  way." 
Never  could  1  have  peace,  never  happy  in  the 
way  of  sin  or  company  of  sinners,  ever  differ- 
ent from  my  companions.  Did  my  poor  father 
but  know  what  effect  his  conversation  would 
have  upon  his  only  son,  I  think  he  would  weep 
at  the  thought  of  his  son  being  different  from 
most  people,  for  I  have  been  most  of  my  life 
away  entirely  from  Friends.  And  he  would, 
metbinks,  shout  with  joy  and  gladness  at  the 
thought  that  he,  by  the  Divine  blessing  was 
showing  to  me  the  workings  of  the  implanted 
Word  that  has  proved  too  strong  for  all  the 
wiles  of  the  evil  one,  and  all  the  oppositions 
that  have  tried  to  hinder  me  in  my  journey 
from  a  wicked  world  to  a  ho.nie  of  rest  among 
the  ransomed.  Always  would  I  defend  the 
truth  he  taught  me.  On  one  occasion  willing- 
ingly  did  I  face  danger,  rather  than  compro- 
mise Peace  principles. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  made  known  to 
Friends,  who  kindly  took  me  into  membership; 
and,althout.'h  I  am  living  quite  a  distance  from 
meeting,  I  attend  as  way  opens.  Their  com- 
pany I  value,  and  their  kindness  to  me  can 
never  by  me  be  returned.  Now,  Friend,  I  ask 
thee  to  read  this  letter  in  Friend's  meeting  at 
Neath  if  way  will  oper,  as  an  encouragement 
to  faithfulness  to  sow  beside  all  waters,  leaving 
the  increase  to  the  Husbandman.  Asa  tribute 
I  owe  to  Friends,  if  I  were  young,  happy  would 
I  be  to  cross  the  waves  and  preach  (the  Lord 
willing)  the  Gospel  on  the  very  spot  at  Neath 
Abbey  where  my  father  taught  me  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  the  Quakers.  But  1 
may  not  :  rather  may  I  be  called  home  to  my 
Father's  house,  to  mansions  prepared  by  our 
Elder  Brother,  forever  to  be  with  Him  and  His 
faithful  ones.— Sincerely  thine, 

Joseph  Harrison. 

HnrTZD.\LE,  Clearfield  Co..  Pennsylvania.  Sixth  Month 
23,  1SS6. 

This  is  the  sura  of  all  true  righteou.^ness  : 
Treat  others  as  thou  wouldst  thyself  be  treated. 
Do  nothing  to  thy  neighbor  which  hereafter 
Thou  wouldst  not  have  thy  neighbor  do  to  thee. 
In  causing  pleasure,  or  in  giving  pain. 
In  doing  good  or  injury  to  others. 
In  granting  or  refusing  a  request, 
A  man  obtains  a  proper  rule  of  action 
By  looking  on  his  neighbor  as  himself. 

— Maha-bharata. 


Man  has  to  be  erected  anew  in  Christ  -Jesus, 
if  he  would  have  an  heavenly  mind,  and  thus 
be  fitted  for  the  Society  and  atmosphere  of 
Heaven. 
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AT  JACOBS  WELL. 

He  told  me  all  the  things  that  e'er  I  did, 
A  thirsty  stranger  at  our  father's  well: 
There  came  a  new  born  flush  like  fragrant  rose, 
To  my  poor  face,  of t  washed  with  many  a  tear; 
The  deep  concern,  the  gentle  hopeful  tone, 
The  sympathetic  look,  the  searching  power, 
Made  me  captive  in  his  strange  embrace. 
Come  and  see!    This  surely  is  the  Christ! 

H.  T.  Miller. 
Beamsville,  Ont. 


for 


The  Churches  of  Christianity  Responsible 
the  Continuance  of  War. 

If  intelligent  humanity  would  be  brought 
for  the  first  time  face  to  face  with  the  scenes 
of  war— unbiased  by  the  false  splendor  with 
which  it  has  been  invested  by  historians  and 
poets — there  is  no  doubt  but  in  the  light  of 
reason  such  a  mode  of  adjusting  difficulties 
would  be  pronounced  barbarous  and  absurd,  in 
every  way  unworthy  of  rational  beings;  and  in 
the  light  of  the  gospel  it  would  be  recognized 
as  the  carnival  of  revenge  and  a  gross  defiance 
against  God,  and  an  insult  to  the  good  feelings 
of  humanity.  0  ■  if  men  who  are  accustomed 
to  take  the  lawfulness  of  war  for  granted, 
could  once  free  themselves  from  all  preposses- 
sion and  be  induced  to  take  up  the  subject  and 
examine  it  attentively  with  the  best  reason  and 
judgment,  testing  it  by  the  eternal  principles 
of  right  and  wrong,  they  in  common  with  the 
v^isest  and  best  men,  who  have  candidly  and 
thoroughly  studied  this  question,  would  pro- 
nounce it  a  horror  of  horrors  and  a  crime  of 
crimes.  Still  more,  if  they  would  take  the 
Christ  of  the  New  Testament  for  the  man  of 
their  counsel,  and  carefully  compare  its  cardi- 
nal law  of  love,  its  injunctions  to  long-suffer- 
ing, forbearance  and  forgiveness,  its  blessings 
on  the  peacemakers  and  the  whole  tenor  and 
spirit  of  its  teachings  with  the  deeds  of  war 
and  the  dispositions,  feelings  and  motives 
which  prompt  those  deeds,  they  would  at  once 
recognize  the  utter  incompatibility  of  war  with 
Christianity,  and  would  wonder  that  the  mem- 
bers of  all  the  Christian  churches  (with  but  a 
few  exceptions)  have  tolerated  an  institution 
so  Godless,  so  Christless,  so  wicked. 

We  put  the  question:  Have  you  ever  candidly 
pictured  to  yourself  the  fury  and  evil  passion, 
the  carnaye  and  mutilation  of  the  battlefield 
with  the  long  interminable  train  of  woes  that 
follow — the  wounds  of  bleeding  hearts  of 
Vvfidows,  mothers,  sisters — wounds  that  never 
can  be  healed  on  this  side  of  eternity — and  the 
widespread  demoralization  resulting  from  army 
life  and  from  the  presence  of  an  army  in  any 
community  where  the  institution  of  every  kind 
of  good  society  is  destroyed?  Now,  when  you 
have  summoned  up  before  your  imagination 
the  picture  of  a  battle,  with  all  its  concomi- 
tants and  the  ghastly  realities  of  the  field; 
then  look  up  at  the  calm  heavens,  look  around 
you  on  the  beautiful,  bountiful  earth,  and  be- 
hold how  peace,  and  harmony,  and  order  are 
the  laws  of  (Jod's  visible  creation.  Consult 
the  best  feelings  which  He  has  placed  in  your 
hearts,  listen  to  the  silent  voice  of  God  when 
you  are  out  at  eventide,  open  your  souls  to  the 
gentle  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  take  the 
New  Testament  for  a  guide  and  carefully  obey 
its  teachings  of  love,  and  pray  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  to  guide  you  into  all  truth, 
and  you  cannot  fail  to  see  and  feel  that  war  is 


utterly  wrong,  a  hideous  evil,  a  crying  sin. 
And  yet,  if  a  point  of  national  honor  is  in- 
volved, and  you  are  smarting  under  a  sense  of 
national  wrong,  you  and  the  whole  nation  (in- 
cluding the  members  of  the  churches)  are  ready 
to  cry  out  for  war,  and  when  war  comes,  to 
sustain  it  with  your  influence,  your  money,  and, 
if  need  be,  your  lives.  War  is  a  heinous  crime 
of  nations,  it  is  a  contagious,  epidemic  mad- 
nass  which  fires  the  blood  and  turns  the  heads 
of  whole  nations  at  once. 

But  my  dear  Christian  friends,  this  terrible 
evil  could  not  continue  to  exist  among  Chris- 
tian nations,  if  the  good  Christian  men  were 
once  to  look  upon  it  in  its  true  light,  through 
the  teachings  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  Therefore,  we  do  solemnly  arraign  the 
church  of  Christianity  in  all  its  divisions  (save 
a  few  small  bodies  who  have  faithfully  borne 
testimony  on  this  question)  as  responsible  for 
ihe  continuance  of  this  barbarous  institution 
which  entails  its  woes  of  lamentations  upon 
the  world.  The  white  robes  of  the  bride  of 
Jesus  Christ  are  puie  and  spotless.  But  men 
professing  Christianity  have  bedraggled  them 
in  human  bloud.  The  skirts  of  the  churches 
are  polluted  with  the  gore  of  the  battlefield, 
and  stained  with  the  tears  of  the  widow  and 
the  orphan.  War  seems  to  aim  at  setting  up 
the  kingdom  of  Satan  on  the  earth;  and  yet  it 
tries  to  stand  behind  the  authority  and  powers 
of  the  church.  It  says  God-speed  to  the  war- 
rior as  he  sets  out  on  his  mission  of  death.  It 
asks  God's  blessings  on  the  impending  fight. 
It  offers  its  thanksgivings  at  almost  every 
shrine  for  victories  bought  with  blood.  Upon 
this  subject  it  has  lost  its  original  princinles, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  continuance  of 
war;  for  by  a  declaration  of  its  fundamental 
principle  it  would  stop  war  among  the  great 
Christian  nations  of  the  earth. — Geo.  S.  Gkim, 
in  the  Evangelical  Visitor. 

Saw  Him  First. 

The  amount  of  greeting  among  ordinary 
Kafirs  is  to  say  "I  see  you  " ;  to  which  answer- 
comes  back,  "Yes."  When  a  native  passes 
a  European  in  the  uncivilized  part  of  the  coun- 
try, says  Dudley  Kidd  in  "The  Essential 
Kafir,"  he  will  frequently  anticipate  the  white 
man's  "I  see  you,"  and  will  start  off  with  a 
loud  "Yes." 

Of  all  ways  of  expressing  sentiment,  grunt- 
ing is  the  favorite,  and  the  Kafir  grunts  with 
great  eloquence.  His  simple  grunt  can  ex- 
press a  whole  world  of  sentiment.  After  hear- 
ing natives  express  so  much  by  grunting  one 
cannot  avoid  thinking  that  pigs  might  learn 
to  speak. 

Kafirs  have  many  very  expressive  exclama- 
tions, such  as  "Y''o!"  when  they  wish  to  show 
contempt;  "Haul"  when  they  show  surprise; 
"  Wow!"  and  many  other  similar  utterances. 

In  visiting  a  chief  it  is  rude  to  speak  first. 
Accordingly,  when  we  visited  a  Kafir  king,  we 
sat  in  silence,  and  pretended  not  to  see  him. 
At  length  he  looked  up  at  us  and  said,  "I  see 
you,"  and  the  ice  was  broken.  We  grunted 
approval  of  the  sentiment  and  said  the  proper 
things.  When  the  questions  began  to  be  a 
little  too  personal  we  told  our  native  servant 
to  fetch  the  blanket  we  had  brought  with  us 
in  order  to  open  the  chief's  eyes. 

When  we  gave  the  chief  the  blanket  he 
looked  at  it  and  gave  a  grunt  which  was  one 


of  moderate  and  guarded  approval.  He  fel 
the  qualities  of  the  blanket  with  his  fingers 
placed  it  to  his  skin  to  see  how  warm  it  woul 
be;  he  then  showed  it  to  his  councilors  an 
asked  them  bluntly  what  they  supposed  it  ha 
cost.  When  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was  bet 
ter  than  any  kept  by  local  traders,  he  gav 
another  grunt  of  approval  which  plainly  said 
"Thanks;  I  think  that  on  the  whole  it  is  nc 
bad;  I  have  seen  better,  but  it  will  do  all  tli 
same." 

Then  he  said  in  words,  "Now  my  eyes  ai 
open  and  I  can  see  you."  In  fun  I  began  t 
chaff  him  and  said,  "  Well,  if  you  can  see  i 
now,  will  you  tell  us  what  you  can  see?" 

Swift  as  light  came  the  answer,  "I  sha 
know  what  I  see  when  the  night  is  cold  and 
wrap  the  blanket  about  my  body." 

A  native  never  commits  himself  if  he  can  pos 
sibly  help  it.  After  a  little  more  desultory  coi 
versation  the  chief  thought  it  was  time  to  en 
the  indaba,  "to  hem  the  fringes  of  the  tal 
with  the  thread  made  up  from  the  sinew  of  a 
ox,"  as  their  expressive  phrase  runs.  So  w 
hemmed  it  up. 

Science  and  Industry. 

The  government  carries  the  names  of  aboi 
ten  thousand  boys  between  fourteen  and  nim 
teen  on  its  payroll.  Most  of  them  are  en 
ployed  as  special  delivery  messengers. 

The  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Economic  Zo 
logist  published  free  by  the  Pennsylvania  U 
partment  of  agriculture  comes  to  us  for  Fifr 
Month  with  its  usual  wealth  of  informati(i 
valuable  to  country  life.  Stories  of  Reptilei 
treatment  of  Trees  injured  by  freezing,  11 
Mice  or  Rabbits,  by  San  Jose  Scale,  Fungi  j 
Insects;  Treatment  of  Cut- worms,  Borers,  Cs 
terpillars.  Crows  pulling  corn, ;  also  a  pai 
for  Bee-Keepers,  all  show  how  this  publicatii 
keeps  alive  to  our  rural  interests. 


New  Zealand  Furnishes  the  GreateJ 
Geyser. — Yellow  Stone  Park  is  reputed  i 
have  the  most  magnificent  geysers  in  the  woil 
but  according  to  a  writer  in  the  Scientil 
American,  the  most  splendid  geyser  to  | 
found  anywhere  in  the  world  is  situated  ! 
Rotorua,  in  New  Zealand.  The  height  of  tj 
eruption  of  the  geyser  varies  from  900 
l,k:00  feet.  The  area  of  the  basin  is  abcl 
two  and  a  half  acres,  from  which  it  may  | 
inferred  that  the  geyser  may  properly  be  call' 
the  largest  in  the  world.  The  geyser  plaj 
about  twenty-two  times  each  month,  is  ve 
erratic,  and  gives  no  warning  when  it  is  abc! 
to  erupt.  The  "Inferno  Crater"  of  the  gd 
ser,  as  it  is  called,  which  contains  a  seethil 
sheet  of  water,  is  about  410  feet;  above  t' 
surrounding  plain.  Rotorua  is  distant  frj 
Auckland  about  eight  hours'  travel  by  expri| 
train. 


How  Bananas  Ripen. — There  is  an  erroi 
ous  idea  concerning  the  harvesting  of  i? 
banana  crop,  says  the  Mexican  Herald.  Ij* 
statement  that  four  or  five  crops  of  banaij) 
are  harvested  every  year,  is  entirely  incorrej. 
A  crop  is  harvested  on  an  average  of  every .' 
days  throughout  the  year.  Each  thrifty  pi;' 
has  many  suckers  or  stalks  growing  fron^ 
single  root  at  the  same  time.  One  or  mit 
bunches  of  the  ripening  fruit  if  cut  froil» 
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lie  duty  to  thera  faithfully.     It  is  as  fol- 

3: — 

'To  the  Chiefs  and  Warriors  of  the  Allegheny 

3r: — 

'  It  is  an  awful  serious  thing,  my  brothers, 

erform  worship  to  God.     I  have  for  some 

3  past  been  much  concerned  on' your  ac- 

Qt,  being  very  desirous  that  you  should  be 

aright  in  this  important  matter. 

'I  want  you,  brothers,  to  seek  and  search 

yourselves,  and  know  for  a  certainty 
ther  you  are  in  the  practice  of  that  which 

bring  peace  to  your  souls,  and  whether 
r  Maker  is  pleased  with  your  performances. 
Some  of  you,  I  believe,  have  been  con- 
led  for  your  souls'  prosperity,  and  have 
J  anxious  to  get  into  some  mode  of  worship, 
:h  would  be  pleasing  to  your  Creator, 
thers,  I  wish  you  may  be  very  cautious  be- 

you  move  forward.  The  evil  spirit  is 
'busy,  and  is  anxious  to  lead  people  astray, 
int  you,  my  brotliers,  not  to  settle  down 
ecurity,  short  of  coming  to  a  knowledge  of 
blessed  will  of  the  Great  Spirit  concerning 
,  wiiich  He  will  most  assuredly  give  you  a 
(vledge  of,  if  you,  in  sincerity,  turn  your 
ds  to  Him,  and  desire  His  assistance. 
He  is  very  good  and  gracious  to  His  poor 
jn  creature  man,  and  wishes  they  should 
;ome  to  a  knowledge  of  Him.  He  will  as- 
and  enable  us  all  to  serve  Him,  if  we  truly 
re  to  do  so,  but  we  cannot  deceive  Him; 
knows  the  secrets  of  all  our  hearts,  and  we 
iiot  think  an  evil  thought  but  it  will  be 
^n  to  Him.  How  important  it  is,  my 
ihers,  to  endeavor  to  serve  Him  in  sincerity, 
■He  will  most  assuredly  call  us  to  an  ac- 
it  for  all  the  actions  of  our  lives,  whether 
':  be  good  or  whether  they  be  evil. 
i  I  want  you,  my  brothers,  to  consider  of 
[practice  you  have  lately  fallen  into,  of  col- 
jng  together  and  singing,  and  praying 
ngst  yourselves.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
i'  to  our  Maker,  but  we  should  first  know  a 
(jaration  of  heart  before  we  engage  in  that 
lul  service;  it  is  a  serious  thing  to  approach 
JMaker  in  prayer,  unless  we  are  prepared 
fefor,  and  feel  the  influence  of  His  Holy 
I'it  to  draw  us  into  the  exercise.  He  will 
ibe  mocked.  He  does  not  delight  to  be 
red  unto  in  the  wicked  will  of  man.  It  is 
er  for  us  to  sit  down  in  awful  reverential 
jce  before  Him,  and  wait  until  we  feel  the 
jings  of  His  blessed  Spirit  upon  our  minds, 
Kh  will  teach  us  what  to  say,  before  we 
iartake  to  address  His  Holy  Majesty. 
'  And  I  want  you,  my  brothers,  to  consider 
Ither  your  conditions  are  profited  by  sing- 
le do  you  know  what  you  sing?  Do  you  all 
K  the  language  of  your  l^eart?  If  you  do 
>  do  you  think  your  Creator  will  payatten- 
t  to  what  you  sing?  How  can  you,  my 
•,hers,  sing  the  same  thing  in  truth?  Some 
'  ou  will,  perhaps,  feel  your  minds  in  a  joy- 
1  condition,  whilst  others  of  you  will  feel 
y  poor,  and  be  repenting  of  your  bad  actions, 
]  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  you  will  join 
)>ther  and  sing  the  same  thing.  I  want  you, 
Corothers,  to  consider  of  these  things  fully, 
s  not  do  them  because  you  see  others  do  so, 
u  rather  seek  for  yourselves,  and  know 
ither  such  things  are  required  of  you. 

'I  feel  anxious  that  you  should  get  into 
bright  path,  and  if  you  ask  your  Creator  in 
il:erity  to  direct  you  He  will  most  assuredly 


do  so  in  His  own  time,  which  is  always  the 
best  time,  and  after  He  has  been  pleased  to 
enlighten  your  understanding,  and  you  are  sat- 
isfied of  the  way  in  which  He  wishes  you  to 
go,  then  endeavor  with  all  your  might  to  walk 
therein,  daily  looking  to  Him  for  assistance, 
for  we  are  such  poor  creatures  that  we  are 
never  safe,  unless  directed  by  Him,  who  never, 
never  leads  astray.  He  watches  and  knows 
our  every  action,  and  well  knows  when  we 
desire  to  please  Him,  but  He  will  not  be  satis- 
fied unless  we  try  to  please  Him  with  our  whole 
heart.  He  has  said  we  must  love  the  Lord 
our  God,  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our  soul, 
with  all  our  might,  and  with  all  our  strength. 
He  will  not  be  satisfied  if  we  only  try  to  please 
Him  sometimes,  but  we  must  try  every  day  to 
please  Him,  and  then  it  will  be  acceptable  to 
Him. 

"You  know,  my  brothers,  that  I  never  in- 
sisted upon  your  doing  as  the  Quakers  do.  I 
only  want  that  you  should  in  sincerity  of  heart, 
endeavor  to  know  the  will  of  your  Maker,  and 
after  He  has  been  pleased,  then  daily  and 
hourly  try  to  live  up  thereto. 

"  We  know  not  what  hour  w'e  may  be  taken 
from  the  world,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
consequence  to  us  to  know  that  our  Heavenly 
Father  will  admit  us  into  those  mansions  which 
are  prepared  for  the  righteous,  after  we  leave 
this  world. 

"  May  He,  who  has  been  pleased  to  preserve 
you  until  this  day,  condescend  to  regard  your 
exercises  and  lead  you  into  that  path  which  is 
well  pleasing  in  His  holy  sight,  and  you  be 
favored  to  experience  a  willingness  to  walk 
therein,  is  the  sincere  desire  of  your  friend 
and  brother,  Joseph  Elkinton." 

Tenth  Month  12th,  1821. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Boastful  Building. — "Blow,  0  winds! 
Rise,  0  ocean!  Break  forth,  ye  elements,  and 
try  my  work!"  Such  was  the  boastful  in- 
scription put  upon  the  first  Eddystone  light- 
house, built  by  the  eccentric  Winstanley. 
His  challenge  was  accepted,  and  one  fearful 
night  the  sea  swallowed  up  the  tower  and  its 
builder.  The  next  one  met  a  sim.ilar  fate,  the 
structure  and  its  builder,  Rudyard,  again  per- 
ishing together.  The  third  was  erected  by 
Sraeaton,  who  built  it  all  of  stone,  making  it 
a  part  of  its  rock  foundation,  so  that  the  light- 
house penetrates  it  as  a  tree  penetrates  the 
soil.  Upon  this  lighthouse  no  vaunting  in- 
scriptions were  placed,  but  on  the  lowest 
course  were  chiseled  the  words,  "Except  the 
Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that 
build  it,"  and  on  the  keystone  above  the  lan- 
tern is  the  exclamation,"  Laus  Deo!"  That 
structure  still  stands,  a  never-falling  beacon^ 
light  to  storm  tossed  mariners.  He  who 
would  build  for  eternity  must  not  set  about 
his  task  in  any  vain-glorious,  over-confident 
spirit.  He  must  be  careful  as  to  his  foun 
dation,  building  firmly  and  deeply  upon  the 
rock,  Christ  Jesus,  and  relying  in  trust  and 
humility  upon  Him  who  alone  can  enable  one 
to  reach  a  perfect  result. —i'e/ccferf. 

For  this  world  the  word  of  God  is  Christ, 
And  when  we  come  to  die  we  shall  not  find 

j  The  day  has  been  too  long  for  any  of  us 

To  have  fulfilled  the  perfect  law  of  Christ. 

I  —U.  E.  H.  King. 


Organists  and  Choirs. 

A  writer  in  the  Apostolic  Times  records  the 
following  dialogue,  saying : — "I  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  every  utterance  here,  as  having  oc- 
curred in  a  preachers'  meeting.  I  will  repre- 
sent the  ministers  of  the  different  churches  by 
A,  B,  C,  D  and  E;  and  the  last  named  letter 

11  stand  for  myself,  as  I  spoke  last. 

A.  — "  '  Well,  brethren,  how  shall  we  ar- 
range about  the  music  for  this  week  of  prayer?' 

B.  — "  '  And  I  presume  we  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  agreeing  upon  a  hymn-book  to  be  used 
by  all,  but  the  trouble  is  we  can't  get  the 
organists  and  the  choirs  to  agree  about  any- 
thing.' 

A.  — "  '  No,  I  never  saw  as  contrary  a  set, 
nor  one  into  which  more  jealousies  would 
creep.  So  far  as  church  music  is  concerned 
I  wish  I  never  again  could  hear  of  an  organ  or 
a  choir.' 

C. — "  '  My  experience,  brethren,  in  my  work 
in  this  city,  is  simply  this.  1  have  had  more 
trouble  about  the  organ  and  the  choir  than  all 
else  beside.' 

D.  —  "  'You  would  have  been  amused,  breth- 
ren, to  see  how  I  engineered  to  keep  out  of  a 
muss  with  my  choir  lately.  I  discovered  that 
there  were  two  parties  in  the  choir,  differing 
in  their  preferences  and  tastes,  and  they  soon 
began  to  run  to  me  to'settle  it.  I  replied,  Go 
on  and  give  us  anything  you  please,  except 
Y' — .  and  S— .,  and  I  won't  complain.  These 
are  two  pieces  that  I  never  like  in  church,  but 
maybe  7  am  a  little  old  fogyish.' 

E.  — "  '  Well,  brethren,  I  am  truly  glad  you 
are  all  coming  around  to  the  true  position  on 
this  music  question.  We  have  been  catering 
to  the  vain  desires  of  the  world  in  this  matter 
long  enough.  Most  of  your  organists  in  the 
cities  are  godless  men — (not  long  since  I  saw 
one  right  from  his  organ  drunk) ;  most  of  the 
female  choir  singers  and  the  organists  would 
as  soon  perform  on  Sunday  night  at  a  beer  gar- 
den or  dance,  if  the  price  be  the  same;  and 
this  class  of  musicians  will  ridicule  everything 
as  unfit,  except  some  of  their  pieces,  in  which 
they  may  do  some  artistic  fingering.  Whenever 
my  people  here  want  an  organ  they  must  get 
an  organ-preacher.     I  am  not  one ! 

"It  was  then  stated  that  a  denomination  in 
the  city  had  recently  employed  a  celebrated 
vocalist  who  drew  large  crowds,  but  when  the 
sermon  began  the  crowd  withdrew  and  left  the 
preacher  almost  alone.  The  show  was  over, 
that  which  was  advertised  had  been  exhibited, 
and  yet  some  of  the  church  thought  it  rude  in 
the  crowd  to  leave  and  not  stay  to  hear  the 
sermon. 

"Musical  entertainments  in  churches,  read- 
sermons,  and  sensational  announcements  as  to 
pulpit  themes,  have  about  done  the  work  for 
our  cities  on  the  religious  question.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  now  have  a  fine  opportunity  to 
give  the  people  a  pure  gospel  with  a  pure  wor- 
ship, singing  'with  grace  in  our  hearts  to 
the  Lord.'  In  self-defense  we  shall  have  to 
discard  all  these  follies,  and  seek  the  'old 
paths.'" 

If  you  know  how  to  spend  less  than  you 
get  we  have  the  philosopher's  stone  —  A.  D. 
1736.  ,.  _ 

Many  a  lowly  life  may  be  as  great  as  Paul's 
in  God's  eyes. 
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Only  an  Hour. 

About  I860  a  gentleman  from  New  York, 
who  was  traveling  in  the  South,  met  a  young 
girl  of  great  beauty  and  wealth,  and  married 
her.  They  returned  to  New  York,  and  plunged 
into  a  mad  whirl  of  gayety.  The  young  wife 
had  been  a  gentle,  thoughtful  girl,  anxious  to 
help  all  suffering  and  want,  and  to  serve  her 

God  faithfully;  but,  as   "Mrs.  L ,"  she 

had  troops  of  flatterers.  Her  beauty  and 
dresses  were  described  in  the  society  journals; 
her  bomnots  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth;  her 
equipage  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the 
park.  In  a  few  months  she  was  intoxicated 
with  admiration.  She  and  her  husband  flitted 
from  New  York  to  Newport,  from  London  to 
Paris,  with  no  object  but  enjoyment.  There 
were  other  men  and  women  of  their  class  who 
had  some  other  worthier  pursuit — literature 
or  art,  or  the  elevation  of  the  poor  classes — 
but  L- and  his  wife  lived  solely  for  amuse- 
ments. They  dressed,  danced,  flirted,  hurried 
from  ball  to  reception  and  from  opera  to  din- 
ner.    Young  girls  looked  at  "iMrs.  L " 

with  fervent  admiration,  perhaps  with  envy, 
as  the  foremost  leader  of  society.  About 
twenty  years  later  she  was  returning  alone 
from  California,  when  an  accident  occurred  on 
the  railroad  train  in  which  she  was  a  passenger, 
and  she  received  a  fatal  internal  injury.  She 
was  carried  into  a  wayside  station,  and  there, 
attended  only  by  a  physician  from  a  neighbor- 
ing village,  she  died. 

The  doctor  who  attended  her  has  said  that 
it  was  one  of  the  most  painful  experiences  of 
his  life. 

' '  I  had  to  tell  her  she  had  but  an  hour  to 
live.  She  was  not  suffering  any  pain ;  her  only 
consciousness  of  hurt  was  that  she  was  unable 
to  move,  so  that  it  was  no  wonder  she  could 
not  believe  me. 

"  'I  must  go  home,'  she  said,  imperatively, 
'  to  New  York. ' 

"'Madam,  it  is  impossible.  If  you  are 
moved  it  will  shorten  the  time  you  have  to  live. ' 

' '  She  was  lying  on  the  floor.  The  brakemen 
had  rolled  up  their  coats  to  make  her  a  pil- 
low. She  looked  about  her  at  the  little  dingy 
station  with  the  stove,  stained  with  tobacco, 
in  the  midst. 

"  'I  have  but  an  hour,  you  tell  me?' 

"  'Not  more.' 

" '  And  this  is  all  that  is  left  me  of  the 
world!  It  is  not  much,  doctor,'  with  a  half 
smile. 

"The  men  left  the  room,  and  I  locked  the 
door  that  she  might  not  be  disturbed.  She 
threw  her  arms  over  her  face  and  lay  quiet  a 
long  time,  then  she  turned  on  me  in  a  frenzy: 

"  '  To  think  all  that  I  might  have  done  with 
my  money,  and  my  time!  God  wanted  me  to 
help  the  poor  and  the  sick;  it's  too  late  now. 
I've  only  an  hour  !'  She  struggled  up  wildly. 
'  Why,  doctor,  I  did  nothing — nothing  but  lead 
the  fashion!  Great  God!  The  fashion!  No, 
I've  only  an  hour!    An  hour!' 

"  But  she  had  not  even  that,  for  the  exertion 
proved  fatal,  and  in  a  moment  she  lay  dead  at 
my  feet. 

"No  sermon  that  I  ever  heard  was  like  that 
woman's  despairing  cry,  'It's  too  late!'" — 
Selected. 


There  is  one  tree  that  always  bears  fruit. 
That  tree  is  a  good  example. 


ASPIRATION. 

Thy  daily  duty  rightly  done, 

No  matter  what  the  station, 
Is  preparation  well  begun 

For  future  coronation. 
To  do  thy  part,  and  do  it  well, 

Though  humble  toil  may  bind  you. 
Will  train  the  virtues  that  excel 

Till  nobler  spheres  shall  find  you. 
'Tis  not  by  sudden  bounds  we  reach 

The  goal  we  often  sigh  for; 
'Tis  not  the  dreams  we  lightly  preach 

That  we  would  care  to  die  for. 

We  slowly  climb  the  upward  way 

And  scale  each  opposition; 
We  turn  the  darkness  into  day 

And  win  by  transposition. 
And  every  honest  labor  brings 

Us  nearer  our  endeavor, 
And  all  our  glad  awakenings 

Have  songs  of  the  forever. 

— United  Presbyterian. 

The  Crocodile  Story. 

Not  long  ago  Freddy  went  to  hear  a  gentle- 
man talk  about  crocodiles.  This  gentleman 
had  been  in  Africa  and  had  seen  vei7  many 
crocodiles,  and  he  drew  pictures  on  the  black- 
board that  made  Freddy  fairly  shiver  with  fear 
and  delight.  For  the  creatures  were  so  big 
and  fierce  and  ugly,  and  Freddy  loved  to  hear 
stories  of  adventures. 

One  of  the  pictures  was  of  a  great  crocodile 
in  the  water — near  the  bank,  where  it  was 
muddy — trying  to  get  inside  of  some  stakes 
which  protected  the  little  point  of  land  where 
a  boy  stood. 

The  stakes  were  named  "Don't  chew," 
"Don't  smoke,"  "Don't  swear,"  "Don't 
drink,"  "Don't  lie,"  "Don't  be  impure." 

The  gentleman  said  that  when  he  went 
down  the  Busi  river,  in  Africa,  one  time,  he 
counted  twenty-five  big  crocodiles  in  one  day. 

I  wonder  if  some  of  you  who  read  this  were 
at  his  "talk."  For  this  was  given  to  some 
little  boys  I  know  about,  not  many  weeks  ago. 

"There  are  crocodiles  right  in  our  town," 
he  told  them.  And  you  ought  to  have  seen 
how  big  Freddy's  eyes  grew  then!  "And 
they  try  to  catch  boys  and  girls,  and  bite  off 
their  arms  and  legs,  and  draw  them  down 
under  the  water,  just  as  they  do  way  over  the 
ocean  in  Africa.  The  names  of  our  crocodiles 
are  Saloons,  and  Temptations,  and  names  like 
these. 

' '  But  I'll  tell  you  how  to  keep  safe  from 
the  crocodiles  on  Life's  river  that  are  waiting 
to  swallow  you  alive.  There  are  three  ways  to 
be  safe. 

1.  Keep  inside  the  fence  that  good  men 
haye  built  to  protect  you.  The  crocodiles  can't 
get  inside  that  "Don't  "  fence. 

2.  Keep  in  the  canoe  if  you  have  to  go  on 
the  water.  The  name  of  that  canoe  is  ' '  Church 
and  Home." 

3.  Keep  in  clear  water.  Crocodiles  love 
muddy  water,  but  they  dislike  clear  water. 
Don't  do  anything  that  you're  not  sure  is  right. 
Don't  go  into  temptation — muddy  water — when 
you  don't  need  to.  And  then  you're  sure  to 
be  safe." 

All  the  little  boys  who  heard  this  have  been 
hunting  up  crocodile  pictures  ever  since!  But 
they  don't  mean  to  have  those  big  jaws  get 
hold  of  them,  I  can  tell  you. " — Teacher's  Maga- 
zine. 


A  Town  Without  a  Religion. 

Pownal  is  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Vc 
mont.  Just  now  it  merits  notice,  and  is  ge 
ting  it,  in  the  press,  because  its  story  ilk 
trates  afresh  an  old  and  important  truth. 

It  seems  this  part  of  Vermont  was  sett] 
on  the  principle  that  people  of  similar  religio 
beliefs  are  congenial  and  neighborly,  and  ta 
pleasantly  to  the  same  vicinage.  So  it  cai 
to  pass  that  Bennington  was  settled  by  C(; 
gregationalists,  Arlington  by  Episcopaliaij 
and  Shaftesbury  by  Baptists.  Those  professij 
no  particular  faith  went  to  Pownal. 

We  copy  from  the  Springfield  Republical 
"The  stamp  then  given  has  never  been  lo, 
From  the  first  settlements  to  this  day,  tj 
three  towns  named  have  been  almost  uniqj 
among  country  towns  of  that  size  for  1, 
strength  of  the  churches  of  the  given  denoi| 
nations,  and  the  denominations  have  almii 
monopolized  these  towns.  \ 

"These  three  towns  have  also  been  in  g(j 
repute  for  progressive  civilization.  As  :• 
Pownal,  no  church  has  ever  been  able  to  thr! 
there,  nor  has  civilization  thriven;  though  il|, 
the  town  next  adjoining  Williams  College,  i-. 
two  Presidents  of  the  United  States  hij 
taught  in  the  same  school- house  in  Pownal,  i- 
telligence  and  progress  have  not  develo],! 
among  the  Pownalese.  | 

"This  spring  Pownal  has  been  in  the  papl) 
as  the  scene  of  two  White  Cap  afi'airs."  .  ; 

If  Bennington,  Arlington,  and  Shaftesbui, 
— church  towns,  pervaded  by  an  influen1|l 
Christian  faith  and  sentiment — leave  Powi' 
the  unchurched  and  skeptical  community,  i 
behind  them  in  the  march  of  progress  and  tj- 
ter  life,  it  is  a  fact  to  be  noted,  pondered  iji 
acted  on  by  the  statesman,  the  political  eco  - 
mist,  the  lover  of  his  country  and  his  kind.; 

It  is  beyond  question  that  religious  prnj- 
ples,  honored  and  diffused  throughout  a  c(|- 
munity,  promote  order,  morality,  respect  p 
law,  go  far  to  secure  the  safety  of  propeif 
and  person,  and  are  effective  guardians  of  ]3 
rights  and  liberties  of  men.  i 

How  infinitely  is  the  atmosphere  of  Bennij- 
ton,  Arlington  and  Shaftesbury  to  be  preferij, 
to  that  of  Pownal,  highly  advantaged  jo 
location  and  opportunities  though  this  chuii- 
less  community  seems  to  have  been.  j 

Truly  it  is  a  good  thing  to  know  that  we  f 
lieve,  what  we  believe,  and  why  we  believe'. 
—  Wm.  T.  Sabine. 


Between  John,  the  bishop  of  Constantiii- 
ple,  called  the  Almoner,  and  Nicetas,  a  nois- 
man,  some  bitter  words  had  passed  one  c", 
and  they  had  parted  in  anger.  John  had  bin 
wronged.  Still,  as  the  day  was  drawing  tots 
close,  he  remembered  the  words  of  the  A]')- 
tle,  "  Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not:  let  not  the  in 
go  down  upon  your  wrath  "  '.Eph.  iv:  26).  le 
sent  a  friend  to  Nicetas  with  the  messj^: 
"My  lord,  the  sun  is  going  down."  Nicfpi 
understood,  hastened  to  him,  and  they  recli- 
ciled  themselves,  cheerfully,  before  the  in 
set.  How  many  there  are  by  whom  the  si[B 
daily  warning  is  unheeded!— TAe  LutheTan\  • 

When  the  blind  heralds  of  despair         • 
Would  bid  thee  doubt  a  Father's  care, 
Look  up  from  earth,  and  read  above. 
On  heaven's  blue  tatdet,  God  is  Love! 
—Holm 
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lie  stalk,  while  the  other  stalks  (growing 
■t.i  the  same  root  are  left  untouched,  and  in 
Slays  another  of  these  is  shorn  of  its  fruit, 
b  process  continues  incessantly  during  the 
r.  In  Seventh  and  Eighth  Month  it  is  neces- 
i;  to  cut  off  the  ripening  bunches  evei-y  ten 
ij,  while  in  Twelfth  and  First  Months, 
Dit  once  a  month  is  sufficient,  the  average 
liughout  the  year  being  practically  15  days. 


HRiSTiAN  Frugality  and  Moderation.— 
let  with  a  man  about  thirty  years  ago 
li?e  wife  did  not  seem  willing  to  let  him  live 
i,n  income  of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
V  had  to  take  the  consequences  of  being 
:ien  with  her  from  their  old  home  pretty 
jj-ly  into  the  woods  on  the  mountain,  w^herc 
J, -as  endeavoring  to  get  extracts  into  mar- 
>  and  instead  of  knitting  her  husband  a 
,(et  to  work  in,  she  would  entertain  herself 
i,  knitting  tassels  for  the  mules'  ears.  1 
cnot  see  how  the  man  was  to  redeem  his 
rimstances;  but  seated  by  him  on  the  porch 
■  leir  residence  on  a  quiet  First-day  morn- 
fhe  remarked  that  he  admired  how  mem- 
jj  of  our  religious  Society  bore  unexpected 
ligs  with  composure;  which  I  answered  by 
,yig  that  it  was  the  work  of  religion,  and  I 
i<  heard  there  were  two  things  we  ought 
)ito  complain  of,  that  which  we  could  have 
(led,  and  that  which  we  could  not  have 
ited. — A  Correspondent. 


jiE  Winter  Sleepers.— There  are  some 
rfs  of  animals  that  hide  away  in  the  winter, 
It:  are  not  wholly  asleep  all  the  time.  The 
c'd  moves  a  little,  and  once  in  a  while  they 
l;  a  breath.  If  the  weather  is  mild  at  all, 
16  wake  up  enough  to  eat. 
.bw  isn't  it  curious  they  know  all  this  be- 
i^hand?  Such  animals  always  lay  up  some- 
,i;  to  eat,  just  by  their  side,  when  they  go 
t' their  winter  sleeping  places.  But  those 
hdo  not  wake  up  never  lay  up  any  food,  for 
^m\A  not  be  used  if  they  did. 
Se  little  field-mouse  lays  up  nuts  and  grain, 
(ts  some  when  it  is  partly  awake  on  a  warm 
ij  The  bat  does  not  need  to  do  this,  for 
iS^ame  warmth  that  wakes  him  wakes  all  the 
8;;ts  on  which  he  feeds.  He  catches  some 
i(  then  eats.  When  he  is  going  to  sleep 
[in,  he  hangs  himself  up  by  his  hind  claws, 
itwoodchuck,  a  kind  of  marmot,  doe.=!  not 
as;  yet  he  lays  up  dried  grass  near  his  hole. 
lt_ is  it  for  do  you  think?  On  purpose  to 
vy  it  ready  the  first  moment  he  wakes  up  in 
spring.  Then  he  can  eat  and  be  strong 
sfre  he  comes  out  of  his  hole. 

I{.  J.  T.  RoTHUOCK.— Dr.  Kothrock's  resig- 
itm  as  Forest  Commissioner  of  Pennsylvania 
ilbe  profoundly  regretted  by  all  who  feel 
ijinterest  in  the  work  of  forest  restoration 
K  preservation.  That  Pennsylvania  has 
)ii  so  much  in  this  direction  and  has  set  a 
ihflid  example  to  other  States  is  due  en- 
f'V  to  the  unselfish  and  untiring  zeal  and 
jtiisiasm,  combined  with  expert  knowledge 
'  le  subject  which  Dr.  Pvothrock  brought  to 
"■work. 

leven  years  ago  the  Legislature  authorized 
isippointment  of  a  commission  to  examine 
tand  report  upon  the  forestry  conditions 
;  'e  State.  Dr.  liothrock  was  made  a  mem- 
■  lat  commission.     He  was  its  heart   and 


soul,  and  his  report  on  the  forests  of  Pennsy 
vania,  their  character,  value  and  rapid  deple- 
tion, led  the  succeeding  Legislature  to  create 
the  oflSce  or  Commissioner  of  Forestry  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Dr.  Kothrock 
was  appointed  to  that  position,  and  his  ener- 
getic and  .successful  work  in  this  field  led  a 
later  Legislature  to  make  forestry  a  separate 
department  of  the  government,  and  l)r.  Roth- 
rock  was  very  naturally  and  properly  made  its 
head.  He  is  the  father  of  a  very  wise  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  forestry.  By  his  addresses 
and  publications  he  has  accomplished  a  work  of 
popular  education  on  this  subject,  so  that  the 
necessity  of  forest  preservation  and  restora- 
tion is  no  longer  the  fad  of  the  few,  but  the 
conviction  of  the  manj'.  The  State  has  been 
put  in  the  possession  of  over  half  a  million 
acres  of  land  ready  for  reforestation.  The 
work  of  replanting  this  land  with  desirable 
saplings  has  begun.  The  Department  of  For- 
estry was  well  launched  on  its  great  work  and 
Dr.  Rothrock,  whose  health  has  been  serious- 
impaired,  now  retires  and  leaves  to  others  the 
comparatively  easy  task  of  carrying  on  the 
work  he  has  so  well  begun.— Philadelphia 
Press. 

In  the  last  analysis,  and  to  go  down  to  the 
very  root  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  be  a 
Christian  is  not  to  acquire  a  notion  of  God,  or 
even  an  abstract  doctrine  of  his  paternal  love; 
it  is  to  live  over,  within  ourselves,  the  inner 
spiritual  life  of  Christ,  and  by  the  union  of 
our  heart  with  his  to  feel  in  ourselves  the 
presence  of  a  Father  and  the  reality  of  our 
filial  relation  to  him,  just  as  Christ  felt  in  him- 
self the  Father's  presence  and  his  filial  rela- 
tion to  him. 

The  error  of  Protestantism  has  been  that  of 
substituting  the  Book  for  spiritual  life,  in  lieu 
of  regarding  the  book  as  an  expression  of 
spiritual  life  and  a  means  of  developing  spirit- 
ual life  in  others.  The  error  of  the  Roman 
('atholic  Church  has  been  that  of  substituting 
tradition  for  spiritual  life,  in  lieu  of  regard- 
ing tradition  as  an  expression  of  spiritual  life 
and  a  means  for  development  of  spiritual  life 
in  others. 

Items  Concerning  the  Society. 

.James  Henry  Tucker,  a  minister  from  North 
Dartmouth  Monthly  Meeting,  Mass.,  has  gone  to  at- 
tend Kansas  Yearly  Meeting,  held  at  Spring  River, 
and  expects  on  his  return  to  visit  some  Philadel- 
phia meetings. 

AnnaB.  Crawford,  with  Jane  W.  Bartlett  as  com- 
panion, was  released  by  Western  District  Monthly 
.Meeting  of  Philadelphia  of  last  week  to  attend  Bal- 
timore Yearly  Meeting,  and  some  meetings  in  its 
neighborhood. 

A  minister  and  an  overseer  of  Western  District 
Monthly  Meeting,  Philadelphia,  have  been  released 
to  vi.sit  a  family  of  members  in  Oriole,  Somerset 
County,  Maryland,  and  if  way  opens,  hold  a  public 
religious  meeting  in  that  neighborhood. 

A  paper  which  represents  the  work  of  a  distant 
yearly  meeting  says  of  one  of  its  city  meetings 
that  it  "has  greatly  improved  its  services  of  song 
by  placing  a  number  of  children  in  the  chorus  ;" 
and  that  "children  have  natural  tenor  and  soprano 
voices,  and  to  have  them  mingle  in  the  service  of 
song  is  but  natural  and  right. 

The  natural  tenor  of  the  natural  man  is,  indeed, 
a  natural  service.  But  the  .Author  of  His  own  wor- 
ship seeks  a  spiritual  service. 


Ohio  Yearly  Meeting.— A  Friend  who  misses 
an  account  in  this  paper  of  Ohio  Y'early  Meeting 
for  this  year,  sends  the  following: — 

Said  meeting  assembled  Ninth  Month  24th.  The 
Meetings  of  the  Ministers  and  Elders,  also  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  having  been  held  the  day  before, 
it  was  of  about  the  usual  size,  and  the  cordial 
greetings  of  many  from  a  distance,  and  near  by, 
was  very  noticeable.  There  were  three  members 
in  attendance  from  Canada  Yearly  Meeting,  four 
or  five  from  Pasadena  Monthly  Meeting,  of  Cali- 
fornia, quite  a  number  from  all  the  different  meet- 
ings in  Iowa  belonging  to  Ohio,  and  several  from 
Philadelphia  Y'early  Meeting.  Among  them,  Re- 
becca Smedley,  a  minister  with  credentials  from 
Media  Monthly  Meeting.  Pa.;  Harry  Moore,  from 
West  Grove,  Pa.,  with  credentials  from  his  Monthly 
Meeting,  ar.d  Benj.imin  Vail,  from  Sixth  Street 
Meeting,  Philadelphia,  all  of  whom  were  favored 
to  labor  amongst  us  to  good  satisfaction  and  to  the 
encouragemt-nt  of  manv  who  long  for  the  welfare 
of  Zion. 

The  Meetings  of  Ministers  and  Elders  were  sea- 
sons of  Divine  favor,  especially  the  one  on  Second- 
day  morning,  and  the  different  sittings  were  char- 
acterized with  much  love  and  good  feeling.  A 
minister  who  belonged  to  Stillwater  Meeting  men- 
tioned on  Third-day  a  concern  which  had  rested 
with  him  for  months,  to  have  a  meeting  appointed 
on  Fourth-day  r.  M.  for  the  members,  and  one  of 
the  visiting  ministers  visiting  with  him  in  the  con- 
cern, the  meeting  was  held  to  good  satisfaction. 
The  public  meetings  were  large  and  much  more 
satisfactory  than  at  some  times,  as  the  crowd 
seemed  inclined  to  keep  their  seats  through  the 
most  of  the  meeting.  The  usual  Yearly  Meetings 
with  which  we  correspond  were  addressed  by  bro- 
therly and  sisterly  epistles.  The  report  of  the 
committee  charged  with  the  care  of  the  Boarding- 
school  showfd  a  more  favorable  standing  than  last 
year,  and  the  same  Superintendent  and  JIatron 
were  continued  with  the  charge  of  it. 

A  very  instructive  memorial  had  been  prepared 
concerning  our  late  beloved  Friend,  Hannah  H. 
Stratton,  and  was  read  in  both  men's  and  women's 
meetings,  and  many  hearts  were  touched  at  the 
remembrance  of  her  and  her  untiring  zeaf  to  labor 
in  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  the  query  arose,  "Who 
will  take  up  the  mantle  she  wore?"  But  there 
seems  one  here  and  another  there  who  are  qualified 
by  the  Head  of  the  Church  to  bear  good  tidings  to 
the  people,  and  we  are  favored  with  a  pure  gospel 
ministry. 

The  meetings  closed  on  Fifth-day,  the  29th,  and 
now  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1904  is  a  thing  of 
the  past,  I  have  no  doubt  many  can  look  back  over 
it  and  feel  glad  they  were  there,  for  although 
weakness  did  abound,  and  the  companionship  of 
several  dear  Friends  who  had  been  removed  by 
death  since  last  year,  was  greatly  missed,  yet  there 
was  felt  much  unity  and  harmony  and  a  desire  to 
labor  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ, 
who  is  head  over  all  to  his  church  and  people. 

Notes  in  General. 

But  there  is  room  for  doubt  regarding  the  the- 
ory that  any  legitimate  requirement  exists  for  the 
formation  of  a  huge  system  of  rifle  clubs  the  coun- 
try over. — riiiladdphia  Bulletin. 

War,  as  we  see  it  to-day  exemplified,  is  too  hor- 
rible to  be  endured,  and  all  this  suffering  and 
slaughter  will  have  been  doubly  a  waste  if  the 
whole  world  cannot  learn  from  it  the  insensate 
wickedness  of  the  appeal  to  arms.  With  all  its 
scientific  invention,  it  does  not  belong  to  anything 
that  we  can  recognize  as  civilization.  It  is  a  re- 
version to  barbarism. — Bulletin. 

No  other  nation,  at  this  time,  can  consistently 
with  its  own  practice,  reprove  the  Russians  or  the 
Japanese.  They  are  but  doing  what  all  the  others 
are  prepared  to  do— fighting  for  territorial  pos- 
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sessions  and  commercial  and  political  influence. 
They  have  infringed  upon  one  another's  interests 
and  have  come  to  blows,  as  any  other  nations  are 
liable  to  do  that  seek  imperial  expansion. — Evening 
Paper. 

Charles  Wagner,  speaking  before  Presbyterian 
ministers  on  the  need  of  simplicity  in  addressing 
children  says  of  a  pastor:  "  In  the  pulpit  he  speaks 
in  high-flown,  fancy  words  which  no  one  can  under- 
stand: but  before  the  children!  Here  he  speaks  as 
he  thinks. 

"A  thing  which  is  not  interesting  when  it  is 
told  simply,  is  nothing:  our  pulpit  language  is 
often  like  putting  gold  and  silver  paper  around 
nothing." 

Because  of  the  large  following  which  the  Abbe 
Loisy  has  obtained  among  the  younger  clergy  in 
France,  the  pope  has  ordered  the  congregations  of 
the  index  and  the  holy  oflice,  which  condemned  the 
abbe's  works  because  of  alleged  false  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Scriptures,  to  print  a  summary  of  all 
the  errors  found  in  the  books,  each  extract  to  be 
followed  by  an  oflicial  refutation  in  accord  with 
the  theological  views  held  by  the  Church.  It  is 
proposed  to  distribute  the  publication  widely  in  the 
French  dioceses  most  affected,  so  that  the  clergy 
may  gain  a  correct  idea  of  the  motives  which  led 
to  the  prohibition  of  the  works.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Church  that  any  Roman 
congregation  has  been  called  upon  to  justify  its 
actions  in  the  case  of  a  forbidden  book.  It  is  also 
the  intention  to  secure  from  the  abbe,  a  formal  re- 
traction of  his  errors,  or,  if  he  will  not  make  one, 
to  proceed  against  him  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Church:— 5osto7t  Transcript. 

In  his  speech  at  Mohonk,  Justice  Brewer  of  the 
Supreme  Court  said,  "  I  do  not  think  I  was  ever 
more  impressed  with  the  power  of  public  opinion 
than  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Venezuelan 
Commission  appointed  by  President  Cleveland.  That 
commission  had  absolutely  no  power  ;  it  was  called 
to  investigate  and  report  on  the  true  division  line 
between  the  British  possessions  and  Venezuela. 
If  it  had  ever  declared  what  in  its  judgment  was 
the  true  line,  that  judgment  would  have  bound  no 
nation,  neither  England  nor  Venezuela,  nor  the 
United  States  Yet  no  sooner  had  the  commission 
been  organized  than  the  two  governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  Venezuela  each  proffered  all  possible 
assistance.  So,  too,  did  the  governments  of  Hol- 
land, Spain  and  France.  What  did  this  signify? 
It  signified  that  the  two  nations  especially  inter- 
ested, although  they  knew  that  whatever  the  con- 
clusion reached  by  our  tribunal,  it  would  have  no 
legal  force,  yet  felt  that  the  great  power  of  public 
opinion  was  behind  it. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States.— A  despatch  from  Washington  of  the 
21st  inst.  says:  In  the  course  of  two  days  the  President 
will  dispatch  formal  invitations  to  the  Powers  to  name 
delegates  to  the  new  peace  conference  to  be  held  at  The 
Hague.  The  Powers  are  to  be  invited  to  suggest  a  date 
or  dates  for  the  meeting  of  the  conference.  Secretary 
Hay  submitted  a  draft  of  the  invitation  to  the  Cabinet 
to-day. 

A  case  has  lately  been  tried  in  this  city  involving  the 
use  of  chemicals  to  preserve  meat.  The  defendant  was 
Charles  W.  Spencer,  proprietor  of  the  Kansas  City  Beef 
Company,  chargtd  with  selling  Hamburg  steak  adulterated 
by  the  use  of  sodium  sulphite  as  a  preservative.  So  im- 
portant was  the  case  considered  that  many  chemists  were 
present  from  other  cities,  including  a  representative  of 
the  Government.  The  preservative  which  was  used  as 
acknowledged  by  the  defendant  contained  88  per  cent,  of 
sodium  sulphite,  10  per  cent,  of  boracic  acid  and  2  per 
cent,  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  In  trade  called  Three  X 
preservaline,  it  was  known  privately  to  the  manufacturers 
as  "  boron  compound."  A  verdict  was  rendered  of  hav- 
ing sold  meat  adulterated  with  sodium  sulphite  used  as  a 
preservative.  Testimony  of  experts  as  to  the  harmful- 
ness  of  scdium  sulphite  in  the  small  quantity  used  in  thi."! 
way  was  not  unanimous. 


The  total  estimated  crop  of  wheat  in  the  United  States 
for  this  year,  according  to  the  American  Agriculturist. 
is  554,713,000  bushels,  against  a  crop  of  703,000,000  in 
1903.  The  wheat  crop  of  the  world,  according  to  the 
most  trustworthy  authorities,  is  short  about  250,000,000 

M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  first  Commissioner  of  Education  in 
Porto  Rico,  lately  stated  in  regard  to  school  education  in 
that  island:  "The  population  of  nearly  one  million  souls 
was  so  inadequately  educated  under  Spanish  rule  that  88 
per  cent,  were  classed  as  illiterate.  When  civil  order 
became  operative  in  1900  there  were  scarcely  600  effec- 
tive schools  in  operation,  and  not  a  single  building  in  the 
island  that  had  been  erected  for  public  school  purposes. 
In  1901,  one  year  later,  we  had  835  schools,  about  40,000 
children  enrolled  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  75 
per  cent.,  being  a  larger  percentage  than  that  of  any 
State  in  the  Union,  Massachusetts,  with  76  per  cent,  alone 
excepted.  A  series  of  agricultural  schools  was  projected 
for  rural  communities.  The  wealth  and  the  hope  of  the 
island  is  in  its  soil.  These  schools  are  built  on  good 
farmland  and  are  equipped  with  tools,  seeds,  books  and 
maps.  Portions  of  each  day  the  children  till  the  soil 
under  the  personal  guidance  of  the  teacher,  acquiring  a 
practical  insight  into  the  vital  problems  of  the  island." 

In  a  recent  meeting  of  representatives  of  life  insurance 
companies  in  Philadelphia,  it  was  stated  that  according 
to  a  compilation  just  completed  covering  thirty  years' 
experience  of  the  insurance  companies  in  this  country, 
the  death-rate  is  largest  among  non-abstaining  naval  men, 
and  next  among  members  of  the  army.  The  death-rate 
among  negroes  is  ten  per  cent,  higher  than  that  among 
other  races.  Of  the  foreign-born  population,  those  who 
come  from  Sweden  and  Norway  are  the  longest  lived. 

The  qualifications  of  a  voter  in  Louisiana  as  required 
by  recent  changes  in  the  Constitution  of  that  State,  in 
addition  to  those  of  citizenship  and  residence,  are  that 
the  person  shall  be  able  to  read  and  write,  or  shall  own 
$300  worth  of  property  in  his  own  name,  or  that  he  is 
the  son  or  grandson  of  a  person  entitled  to  vote  on  First 
Month  1st,  1867.  These  provisions  have  been  in  one  form 
or  another,  it  is  stated,  under  consideration  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  which  has  declined  to 
disturb  them.  These  provisions  were  adopted  in  order  to 
disfranchise  the  negro,  which  they  do  by  establishing 
qualifications  similar  to  those  in  force  in  some  of  the 
most  advanced  of  our  Northern  States.  With  a  common- 
school  system  everywhere,  these  qualifications  are  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  negro  whose  intelligence  is  suf- 
ficient. 

Louisiana  had  a  total  male  population  of  voting  age, 
by  the  census  of  1900,  of  325,943;  of  whom  147,348,  or 
about  45  per  cent.,  were  negroes.  Of  these  over  61  per 
cent,  were  illiterate,  the  proportion  of  illiteracy  among 
the  whites  being  IS. 

A  recent  despatch  from  New  Orleans  says:  The  com- 
pleted registration  figures  for  Louisiana  show  how  effec- 
tually the  suffrage  amendment  and  the  poll-tax  qualifica- 
tion have  eliminated  the  negro  vote  of  the  State.  The 
total  white  vote  registered  is  102,723,  against  only  1147 
negroes.  The  poll-tax  has  completed  the  elimination  of 
the  blacks  from  State  politics.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  power  of  the  Republican  party  in  Louisiana  is  com- 
pletely aestroyed.  Only  about  35,000  whites  have  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  disfranchised  along  with  the  ne- 
groes, either  because  they  do  not  value  the  ballot  or 
because  of  neglect  or  carelessness  on  their  part.  The 
great  mass  of  the  negroes,  literate  and  illiterate,  have  not 
registered  at  all. 

In  a  recent  discussion  of  the  method  of  purifying  drink- 
ing water  in  this  city  Dr.  George  T.  Moore,  chief  of  the 
laboratory  plant  physiology  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  spoke  on  the  subject  of  copper,  in 
the  forms  of  both  metal  and  sulphate,  as  a  bactericide. 
Efficiency,  harmlessness  and  cost,  he  said,  were  the  three 
cardinal  points  to  be  considered  by  a  community  troubled 
with  polluted  water,  whether  the  pollution  be  vegetable 
or  bacterial.  He  read  letters  from  various  communities 
testifying  to  the  efiiciency  of  the  process,  again  cited 
scientific  authorities  as  to  the  harmlessness  of  the  solu- 
tion, and  explained  that  reservoirs  holding  80,000,000 
gallons  had  been  treated  at  a  cost  not  greater  than  $50. 

The  superintendent  of  the  compulsory  department  of 
the  Chicago  public  schools  states  that  there  are  about 
35,000  divorced  persons  in  Chicago,  and  they  are  the 
parents  of  about  40.000  children.  A  majority  of  the  boys 
and  girls  committed  to  the  corrective  institutions  of  Chi- 
cago are  sons  and  daughters  of  divorcees. 

F.  W.  Hewes,  in  a  recent  article  in  Pearson's  magazine, 
states  that  every  100  Americans  in  1850  consumed  ninety- 
four  sheep,  nearly  a  sheep  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  ;  in  1900  the  consumption  bad  been  reduced  to  fifty 
sheep  to  every  100  persons  -  a  reduction  of  almost  a  half. 
More  remarkable  still  has  been  our  turning  from  pork  ; 


118  hogs  to  every  100  persons  in  1850  to  forty- three  » 
in  1900.  We  are  stiil  large  eaters  of  beef,  how  i 
though  here,  too,  there  is  a  reduction  of  twenty  per  i| 
from  twenty-five  beeves  to  100  persons  in  1850,  to  U\ 
beeves  in  1900.  In  1880  the  supply  of  eggs  wasSi 
dozen  for  each  100  persons,  and  in  1900  it  reached  3|)( 
dozen.  In  the  same  period  the  supply  of  dairy  prodt 
increased  by  more  than  threefold.  The  only  dairy  pnjc 
showing  a  decrease  is  cheese  ;  fifty  years  ago  each  piL 
ate  four  and  a  half  pounds  annually  ;  in  1900  the  anL 
had  dropped  to  one-half  pound.  Reducing  all  these  W 
ous  meat  products  to  a  common  denomination — dctp 
and  cents — he  finds  that  our  meat  diet  as  a  nation  htlj 
creased  in  fifty  years  by  about  thirty-six  per  cent.  |t 
look  at  the  table  of  vegetable  products  consumed  we  'il 
find  that  it  has  increased  eighty  per  cent,  during  th*  i| 
century.  All  this,  however,  does  not  mean  that  wi.[ 
small  meat  consumers,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  "wi'r 
still  the  greatest  meat  eaters  in  the  world." 

The  strike  of  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers  in  this  citja 
lately  been  settled.  It  is  said  to  be  the  first  perpjia 
agreement  ever  signed  by  the  chartered  bodies  of  empl » 
and  employers.  The  ending  of  the  strike,  it  is  still 
is  of  national  importance,  as  70  per  cent,  of  all  le 
metal  used  in  this  country  for  building  purposes,  it  ij 
timated,  is  made  in  this  city.  The  men  have  obtain  ^ 
increase  in  wages,  a  half-holiday  in  the  summer  m 
and  a  guarantee  that  only  union  men  shall  be  empli  _ 
the  employers  have  gained,  apparently,  the  great  a  ir, 
tage  of  immunity  from  all  labor  troubles  in  the  futU; 

Foreign— The  series  of  battles  near  the  Shakhe  n 
in.  Manchuria  lasted  10  days.  ( 

Fighting  has  been  continued  around  Port  Arthur,  ili 
fierce  bombardment  has  been  going  on,  it  is  repe'sd 
without  cessation  for  six  days.  I 

A  fleet  of  Russian  war-vessels  proceeding  from  th(|i« 
tic  Sea,  in  passing  through  a  group  of  British  fishinia 
sels  on  the  North  Sea,  about  220  miles  from  the  Eilij 
coast,  fired  upon  several  of  them  without  provocatiaiU 
killed  or  wounded  several  of  the  fishermen.  This  M 
has  caused  great  excitement  in  England,  and  grave  ajre 
hensions  that  unless  it  is  immediately  disclaimed  bj  m 
sia.  and  an  apology  ofllered,  very  serious  consequencem 
follow.  I 

The  people  residing  upon  the  isthmus  of  Panamajm 
plain  that  by  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  treaty  g( 
tiated  a  year  ago  their  country  is  practically  cut  inlkw 
parts  by  the  establishment  of  the  tract  from  oce  t 
ocean  along  the  course  of  the  proposed  canal  as  a  (pi 
rate  State.  They  want  the  United  States  to  permiljei 
to  ship  their  domestic  products  across  the  zone  dutyjea 
They  also  ask  that  they  may  have  access  to  the  zoni  ill 
their  products  for  sale  to  the  thousands  of  workmeib 
are  soon  to  be  employed  there.  They  say  that  whelth 
treaty  was  agreed  to  they  thought  they  were  to  pasf'JC 
and  forth  over  the  canal  zone  as  if  it  was  their  ownini 
try.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  treated  as  fore  lot 
and  have  no  privileges  there  whatever.  Secretarfaf 
has  been  sent  by  the  President  to  endeavor  to  adjustfei 
differences  on  the  spot.  i 

A  despatch  from  London  of  the  18th  says  :  The  Am 
of  Great  Britain  for  an  indemnity  of  J3,750,000  frolthi 
Tibetans  appears  likely  to  lead  to  a  prolonged  l|;i!l 
occupation  of  the  Chumbi  Valley.  The  Tibetans  delrs 
their  inability  to  pay  the  indemnity  within  the  three  |ar 
first  stipulated,  and  Great  Britain  has  now  proposejba 
the  payments  be  made  at  the  rate  of  $50,000  yearlM 
that  until  the  whole  sum  is  paid  the  British  retain  [  i«l 
sion  of  this  valley,  which  is  the  key  to  Tibet.  The 
ans  are  said  to  approve  of  the  proposal,  but  China's  i 
sition  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  is  increasing 


NOTICES. 
Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  Ameiii.- 

The  annual  meeting  of  The  Bible  Association  of  FW 
in  America  will  be  held  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  FM' 
Select  School,  140  North  Sixteenth  Street,  on  Fourliisj 
Eleventh  Month  2d,  1904,  at  8  o'clock  p.  M.  f« 
generally  are  invited  to  attend  the  meeting  and  talJSf 
in  the  proceedings. 

Wm.  T.  Elkinton,  Secret  ji- 


WesttoTKrn  Boarding  School. — For  convt  ioc 
of  persons  coming  to  Westtown  School,  the  staj  wi 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  A.  I  » 
2.50  and  4.32  P.  M.  Other  trains  are  met  when  reqftec 
Stage  fare,  fifteen  cents;  after  7.30  P.  M.,  twei  -6" 
cents  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegrapiW' 
West  Chester,  Phone  114a.  i 

Edwaed  G.  Smedlby,  S'.t- 
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Cleared  for  Action. 

ast  week  certain  ships  of  war,  in  prospect 
foe  which  might  have  to  be  encountered, 
;  ordered  to  have  their  "decks  cleared  for 
Sn."  Every  article  on  deck  not  indis- 
fable  for  the  business  in  hand  must  be 
out  of  the  way,  for  if  not  a  help  it  would 
hindrance  to  the  movements  of  the  men 
;ing  for  victory. 

ist  so  when  an  army  on  land  clears  itself 
iction,  every  soldier  rids  himself  of  every 
lenience  not  of  direct  use  for  the  battle, 
baggage,  reckoned  among  the  hindrances 
,ie  march,  would  be  fatally  so  of  the  fray, 
hindrances  was  the  name,  "impedimenta," 
ih  the  Romans  gave  to  their  baggage. 
;ie  church  militant  is  held  captive  to  its 
■  baggage  in  proportion  to  the  parapher- 
.  of  ritual,  equipment,  elaborate  service, 
e  creed,  artificial  employments,  or  en- 
Hng.  alliances  with  the  world  and  its  pelf 
h  it  carries. 

cumulated  rubbish,  expedients  useful  as 
ints  of  their  day  and  ever  afterwards  a 
I  dis-spirited  forms  rusted  into  her  being 
ihought  to  be  the  church  herself,  means 
[ig  the  place  of  ends,  superfluities  fasten- 
jn  as  essentials  till  essentials  are  con- 
ed as  superfluous,— may  make  a  deck- 
that  usurps  more  wind  than  the  sails, 
I  stowage  of  the  hulk  that  leaves  no  room 
he  engine-fires  to  breathe.  Yet  obstruct- 
18S  of  furniture  is  not  a  matter  of  old- 
nor  are  innovations  tacked  on  equivalent 
le  clearance  of  the  deck, — but  whatever 
ht,  new  or  old,  is  a  non-essential  to  the 
,'  execution  to  the  captain's  living  word, 
a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rockof  ofl'epce. 
mplicity!  The  simplicity  of  the  eye  kept 
e  to  its  hidden  aim,  simplicity  of  the  ear 
It  on  hearing  the  word  of  authority,  sin- 
■33  of  heart  to  be  valiant  to  manifest 
i  simplicity  of  equipment  for  effectiveness 


cleared  of  surplus,  however  showy,  that  be- 
wilders; simplicity,  the  mark  of  perfection  for 
the  mariner  of  life's  voyage  and  victory— 
the  beautiful  garment  of  salvation  for  the 
soldier  of  the  cross,  single  to  the  one  thing 
needful,  determmed  to  know  nothing  in  the 
face  of  the  world  but  Christ  and  Him  crucified 
— simplicity  is  the  condition  of  a  church  or  a 
Christian  cleared  for  action. 

For  "no  man  that  warreth  entangleth  him- 
self with  the  affairs  of  this  life,  that  he  may 
please  Him  that  hath  chosen  him  to  be  a  sol- 
dier." "Every  man  that  striveth  for  the 
mastery  is  temperate  in  all  things."  "If  a 
man  therefore  purge  himself  from  these  (per- 
ishables, vessels  of  wood  and  of  earth),  he 
shall  be  a  vessel  unto  honor,  sanctified  and 
meet  for  the  Master's  use,  and  prepared  for 
every  good  work," — cleared, indeed, for  action. 
Singleness  to  the  witness  for  Truth — single- 
ness of  heart  as  unto  Christ, — is  the  law  of 
straightforward  efficiency  in  the  use  of  the 
weapons  of  our  warfare  which  are  not  carnal 
but  mighty.  The  simple  life  is  the  strong 
life,  the  illuminated  life,  —  the  life  before 
which  principalities  and  powers  that  serve  as 
rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  hide  their 
diminished  heads. 

According  to  all  the  proprieties  of  our  origin 
and  profession,  it  should  have  been  a  Friend 
who  had  spread  forth  to  the  world  the  spirit 
of  the  simple  life  which  in  his  own  style  was 
written  by  Charles  Wagner,  not  always  on  the 
gospel  basis  of  a  Friend.  It  should  have 
been  a  Friend  who  as  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  even  in  the  complex  jungle  of  the 
modern  superfluity  of  naughtiness,  had  voiced 
the  simple  life.  We  regret  no  Friend  was 
found  raised  up  for  or  responsive  to  that  mis- 
.sion  in  a  message  speaking  in  this  generation's 
own  tongue  wherein  it  was  born.  Yet  we  fear 
the  average  worldly  conformity  going  on  under 
the  name  of  "Friends"  has  lost  them  their 
voice  and  testimony.  But  as  to  Charles  Wag- 
ner's rendering  of  a  concern  ancient  with  us, 
its  key-note  has  struck  the  popular,  and  even 
penetrated  the  fashion-sick  ear  of  the  times. 
His  "Simple  Life,"  we  read,  is  "attracting 
more  attention  in  New  York  than  has  been 
shown  here  to  any  book  published  in  recent 
years.  Thousands  of  people  are  reading  the 
book,  ministers  are  using  it  as  a  text  for  ser- 
mons and  commending  it  to  their  congrega- 


tions, and  it  is  expected  its  good  influence 
will  be  widespread." 

May  the  wave  thus  started  be  more  than 
a  faJ,  and  Friends  as  living  epistles  of  the 
simple  life  by  the  single  eye  be  made  a  body 
full  of  light,  a  permanent  committee  of  Christ 
reinforcing  the  good  work. 

Clear  the  decks  of  sin  and  its  decorations, 
"lay  apart  all  superfluity  of  naughtiness,"  of 
ecclesiastical  ostentation,  of  personal  lust  of 
the  eye  and  pride  of  life;  receive  with  meek- 
ness the  inspeaking,  soul-saving  Word;  clear 
the  deck-!  and  clear  the  hulk,  from  stem  to 
stern,  from  heart  to  topmast  and  all  exter- 
nals, of  every  defilement  of  flesh  and  spirit, 
and  the  banner  of  victory  through  Christ  over 
self  will  be  a  formidable  sign  to  all  our  soul's 
enemies  and  to  foes  of  a  purified  church,  to 
keep  safe  distance  from  a  gospel  ship  armored 
with  faith,  and  making  war  in  righteousness  by 
the  deliveries  and  sword  of  the  Spirit. 

The  Blood  is  the  Life. 

"  The  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood" 
(Lev.  xvii:  11).  Christ  gave  thirty-three 
years  of  sacrificial  life.  His  whole  life  was  a 
conscious  sacrifice  culminating  in  its  last  drop 
on  the  spear-point  at  his  cross;  an  atonement. 
"  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to 
make  atonement  for  your  souls;  for  it  is  the 
blood  that  maketh  atonement  by  reason  of  the 
life  "  (Lev.  xviii:  17).  He  himself  says,"Ex- 
cept  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man  and 
drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you."  This 
is  contrasted  in  the  context  with  the  material 
"manna  of  the  wilderness."  It  is  a  spiritual 
view  of  the  whole  life  as  typified  by  his  flesh 
and  blood.  We  are  to  embody  his  life  on  earth 
as  though  we  had  become  flesh  of  his  flesh  and 
blood  of  his  blood,  his  blood  which  is  his  life 
circulating  through  our  flesh,  ruling  body, 
soul  and  spirit;  by  this  we  become  at  one 
with  Him,  realize  the  at-one-ment  (see  John 
vi:  48-58). 

Christ  gave  a  pure  life,  even  to  the  last 
drop,  for  the  redemption  of  man  from  sin— 
the  pure  for  the  impure,  that  we  may  see 
God  (Matt,  v:  8X  The  lesson  is  that  we  may 
so  realize  Christ's  life  in  the  flesh  as  to  reflect 
his  character,  carry  with  us  something  of  his 
light  and  love  as  a  pure  and  attractive  at- 
mosphere known  and  read  bv  men.  The  early 
Christians  lived  Christ,  reflected  Him.  Paul 
said:  "To  live  is  Christ  "  (Phi!  i:  21).  While 
the  man  Christ  .Jesus  declared  that  his  powers 
and  words  were  all  from  God,  the  Father,  he 
was  obedient  unto  death,  our  example — the 
Bread  of  life  and  yet  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh.  H. 
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(Continued  from  page  123.) 

On  the  12th  of  First  Month,  1822,_  Joseph 
Elkinton  notes  in  his  diary  that  the  chiefs  and 
warriors  had  taken  the  preceding  night  some 
liquor  from  two  of  the  natives  who  had  been 
in  the  practice  of  keeping  it  for  sale.  On  the 
15th  he  writes:  "One  of  the  natives  came  to 
my  dwelling  early  this  morning,  to  inform  me 
that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  chiefs  of  both  par- 
ties that  I  should  attend  their  Council  at  Cold 
Spring;  they  had  concluded  to  destroy  the 
liquor  that  had  been  kept  on  the  Reservation 
by  the  natives,  and  wished  me  to  be  a  witness 
to  it.  I  accompanied  him;  we  reached  the 
place,  and  after  waiting  some  time,  the  Indians 
collected  together  in  Council,  the  liquor  that 
had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  chiefs  was 
brought  into  the  Council  House,  and  after  an 
address  made  by  Robinson  stating  their  views, 
the  barrels  were  broken  by  an  individual  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Council,  and  the  liquor  cast  away;  some  little 
resentment  was  apparent  by  one  of  the  indi 
viduals  who  had  kept  the  liquor  during  the 
speech  of  the  chief,  otherwise  the  Council  was 
conducted  in  an  orderly  manner.  It  appeared 
to  be  the  determination  of  the  chiefs  and  war 
riors  to  keep  liquor  from  off  their  lands,  anc 
they  destroyed  the  liquor  and  burned  the  bar- 
rels in  the  Council  House. 

"After  the  liquor  was  destroyed,  1  was  re- 
quested to  write  a  letter  to  a  neighboring  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  informing  him  of  the 
transaction  of  the  Councils,  and  what  their 
determination  was  respectine:  keeping  liquor 
from  off  their  lands;  also  to  write  a  few  lines 
to  a  white  man  who  keeps  a  tavern  in  the 
neighborhood  requesting  him  to  desist  from 
selling  liquor  to  the  Indians. 

"I  told  the  Council  of  the  satisfaction  I  had 
experienced  in  seeing  the  chiefs  of  both  par- 
ties together,  and  both  uniting  in  endeavoring 
to  put  liquor  from  among  them,  encouraged 
them  to  persevere  in  removing  bad  things  from 
among  them. 

"Toward  the  close  of  the  speech  made  by  the 
chief  relative  to  their  conclusions,  I  saw  the 
animated  determination  visible  in  him,  which 
is  so  characteristic  in  him,  or  of  the  Indian, 
for,  as  he  turned  to  the  individual  who  had 
been  appointed  to  destroy  the  liquor,  he  told 
him  in  a  very  determined  manner  that  if  he 
hesitated  at  all  to  do  it,  through  fear  or  other- 
wise, he  himself  would  attend  thereto,  for  he 
did  not  intend  that  all  their  counciling  should 
be  for  nought." 

In  the  year  1821  and  1822  a  difficulty  arose 
between  the  white  people  living  near  the  Corn- 
planter  Settlement  in  Warren  County,  Pa.,  and 
Cornplanter  and  his  descendants  respecting 
the  taxation  of  his  land.  As  a  gift  from  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  the  old  chief  be- 
lieved it  was  his  own,  and  not  subject  to  any 
demands  of  this  kind,  and  refused  to  pay  the 
taxes  which  had  been  assessed  upon  it,  in 
common  with  the  other  real  estate  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  dispute  had  run  so  high  that  a 
resort  to  force  had  been  threatened,  which  the 
Indians  were  intending  to  resist. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs  the  assistance  of 
Joseph   Elkinton  was   called  for,  who  notes 


under  date  of  21st  of  First  Month,  1822: 
"Started  this  morning  for  Cornplanter's; was 
overtaken  on  the  road  by  two  of  the  chiefs, 
who  were  likewise  going  to  attend  the  Council. 
Arrived  at  Cornplanter's,  and  the  subject  of 
taxes  was  soon  taken  into  consideration ;  a  num- 
ber of  the  natives  were  present;  many  ques- 
tions were  asked  relative  to  it. 

"Cornplanter  said  that  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  the  Government  had  told 
him  that  Indians  should  be  free  and  indepen- 
dent, and  now  the  white  people  were  laying 
tax  upon  them,  and  he  believed  it  originated 
with  those  white  people  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, or  otherwise  it  was  the  doings  of  the 
present  Government  of  Pennsylvania.  I  told 
him  that  it  had  long  been  a  law  of  Pennsyl- 
vania that  all  freeholders  should  be  taxed  for 
their  land,  but  that  it  had  never  been  put  in 
force  against  them  until  now,  and  I  wished  to 
know  what  he  intended  to  do  in  the  case. 
Much  was  said  by  many  of  the  natives  relative 
thereto;  I  told  them  it  was  a  very  important 
case,  and  it  would  not  do  to  be  trifled  with. 
It  was  concluded  that  each  one  should  give  their 
views.  I  told  them  I  would  give  mine,  and  after 
that  should  feel  easy  whether  they  united  with 
them  or  thought  different.  I  told  them  1  be 
lieved  it  would  be  best  to  endeavor  to  settle 
the  present  demands,  and  petition  the  Governor 
to  exonerate  Cornplanter  from  paying  any  more 
in  future;  probably  he  might  see  fit  to  refund 
the  present  demand  against  them.  I  told  them 
there  was  no  doubt  a  company  of  white  men 
would  come  and  take  their  cattle  by  force  if 
something  was  not  done  by  them  respecting 
it,  and  I  felt  very  much  concerned  for  their 
welfare,  fearing  war  would  take  place  between 
them  and  the  white  people,  and  if  that  should 
be  the  case,  their  situation  would  be  a  sad  one. 

"After  I  had  mentioned  my  ideas,  some  in- 
dividuals spoke  to  the  case,  and  Cornplanter 
inquired  if  I  would  tarry  all  night;  I  told  him 
I  would  if  it  was  his  request;  he  wished  it,  and 
said  I  could  lodge  with  the  white  people,  who 
lived  hard  by,  and  he  would  bear  all  expenses 
for  supper  and  lodgings,  and  they  themselves 
would  have  a  Council,  and  see  what  was  best 
to  be  done,  and  in  the  morning  would  inform 
me. 

"Was  comfortably  accommodated  by  the 
white  people,  who  appeared  much  pleased  that 
I  had  come  to  endeavor  to  settle  the  differ- 
ence." 

"After  getting  breakfast, "  Joseph  Elkin- 
ton notes,  "  went  to  Cornplanter's ;  he  told  me 
they  had  concluded  to  pay  some  tax,  to  gratify 
the  white  people,  but  would  only  give  what 
they  thought  proper.  I  labored  hard  to  ex- 
plain to  them  the  nature  of  the  thing;  that  we 
had  to  accede  entirely  to  the  sum  we  were 
taxed  with,  and  it  would  not  answer  to  pay 
the  thing  that  we  thought  proper.  After  a 
time  the  old  man  acceded,  but  said  he  could 
not  pay  before  he  received  his  annuity  from 
Government.  I  told  him  I  thought  it  would 
be  best  for  him  to  go  to  Warren  and  see  the 
constable  and  justice  of  the  peace,  and  pro- 
pose his  views  to  them,  and  probably  it  might 
be  settled.  He  said  he  was  willing  to  go,  and 
asked  if  I  would  write  for  him.  I  told  him  I 
was  anxious  that  no  difficulty  should  take  place, 
and  would  accompany  him  if  he  wished.  He 
was  pleased  with  my  offer,  and  we  accordingly 
went  on  horseback.     We  saw  the  justice  of 


the  peace  and  the  constable,  who  had 
mustering  a  number  of  men  to  accompanj 
on  the  morrow  to  collect  the  tax  by  fore 
arms.  Cornplanter  made  a  speech  to  1 
two  officers,  stating  that  Indians  had  i 
been  called  on  before  to  cast  into  the  tre£ 
of  the  white  people,  informed  them  of  the  c 
of  the  Revolution,  his  interview  with  the 
ernment  at  the  close  thereof,  and  much 
to  similar  import,  and  at  length  statei 
views  to  them  relative  to  the  proposed 
of  paying  his  taxes  for  this  one  time,  vj 
was  acceded  to  by  the  justice  and  const 
Felt  my  mind  much  relieved,  and  in  the  ev( 
the  old  man  expressed  his  satisfaction 
the  difficulty  was  settled."  On  the  27 
First  Month  Joseph  Elkinton  mentions: 
was  informed  by  another  native,  in  the  c 
of  the  morning,  that  at  a  late  Council 
few  of  the  chiefs  of  both  parties,  ("ornpl 
expressed  himself  much  more  moderat 
wards  the  opposite  party  from  him  thai 
for  some  time  been  the  case,  as  it  r6sp 
the  education  of  their  children,  also  in  r 
to  their  collecting  together  on  First  dayi 
recommended  moderation  towards  thei 
they  did  not  interfere  with  the  others'  dai 
He  also  remarked  that  many  thought  mi 
ing  been  with  Cornplanter  at  Conowong. 
been  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of 
children,  and  the  natives  were  now  pi 
with  my  being  there.  I  told  him  I  felt  t 
ful  the  difficulty  had  subsided,  as  wa 
case,  but  as  for  anything  I  had  donetowE 
1  considered  it  of  little  account,  any  fi 
than  that  the  natives  might  see  that  the 
kers  had  their  welfare  at  heart." 

Application  was  made  to  the  Goveri 
Pennsylvania  by  Cornplanter  that  hia 
should  be  exempted  from  taxation,  a 
12th  of  Fifth  Month,  1822,  Joseph  Ell 
writes  that  he  had  received  a  visit  from 
planter,  "who  showed  me  a  letter  he  h 
ceived  from  Government,  which  exempte 
from  paying  taxes  for  his  land,  which 
plained  to  him.  The  old  man  appeared 
friendly  and  open." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Lead  Me  unto  Thy  Holy  Hill.— Ass 
followed,  I  thought:  "  Why  must  we  wj 
some  future  realization  of  this  glorious  t 
Is  there  no  peace  possible  here  and  no\ 
God's  hill  only  a  thing  to  be  looked  f( 
to?"     And  instantly  the  answer  came  t 
"No;  God  reigns  now,  and  wherever 
seen  and  known  there  is  His  hill  of  st 
and  peace.     Though  I  cannot  see  Him  w|i 
eyes.  He  is  here,  if  only  I  accept  His  gui 
Yes,  God  the  Lord  guides  us  not  only  td 
dear  future  place  but  to  the  sanctuary 
universal  presence.     He  is   everywher 
particularly  He  dwells  in  the  hearts 
children   if   they   are    humble    and    co 
Surely  that  is  a  wonderful  guidance!    1 
now  on  the  Holy  hill  to  which  He  leads  us 
hill  of  trust,  of  service,  of  sacrifice,  of  S 
friendship!     The  hill  of  ever  riper  knovii 
ever  deeper  love,  ever  truer  consecral  i 
Floyd  Tompkins. 


Heaven  is  kind  to  the  faithful  heart, 
And  if  we  are  patient  and  brave  and  calm 
Our  fruits  shall  last,  though  our  flowers  deti 
—D.  M.  CM 
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)  not  ask,  0  Lord,  that  life  may  be 
i  pleasant  road; 

1  not  ask  that  thou  wouldst  take  from  me 
,.nght  of  its  load; 

0  not  ask  that  flowers  should  always  spring 
:!eneath  my  feet; 

low  too  well  the  poison  and  the  sting 
■tf  things  too  sweet. 

■  one  thing  only.  Lord,  dear  Lord,  I  plead, 

,ead  me  aright — 

ugh  strength  should  falter,  and  though  heart 

should  bleed 
hrough  Peace  to  Light. 

1  not  ask,  0  Lord,  that  thou  shouldst  shed 
'ull  radiance  here; 

e  me  but  a  ray  of  peace,  that  I  may  tread 
V'ithout  a  fear. 

,  not  ask  ray  cross  to  understand, 
[y  way  to  see; 

ter  in  darkness  just  to  feel  Thy  hand 
.nd  follow  Thee. 

,  is  like  restless  day;  but  peace  divine 
,ike  quiet  night; 

d  me,  0  Lord,  'till  perfect  Day  shall  shine 
hrough  Peace  to  Light. 

— Adelaide  Anne  Proctor. 


The  Protection  of  our  Pigeons  and  Fowl. 

I'he  following  is  a  law,  righteous  as  far  as 
■oes,  for  the  protection  of  pigeons  and  other 
rl  and  constituting  the  violation  of  its  pro- 
ions  a  misdemeanor. 

'  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  General 
'.embly  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey:  Any 
sons  who  use  a  live  pigeon,  fowl  or  other 
i  for  the  purpose  of  a  target  to  be  shot  at, 
ler  for  amusement  or  as  a  test  of  marks- 
Dship  or  shoots  at  a  bird  as  aforesaid,  or  is 
larty  to  such  shooting  or  leases  any  build- 
,  room,  field,  or  premises,  or  knowingly 
imits  the  use  thereof  for  the  purpose  of 
ih  shooting  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  -of  $(;U  for 
ih  violation  of  this  Act,  and  to  an  additional 
alty  of  $:^5  for  each  pigeon,  fowl  or  other 
1  shot  at  or  killed  in  violation  thereof;  but 
hing  in  this  Act  shall  be  held  to  apply  to 
:  shooting  of  game." 

■)thers  besides  our  New  Jersey  subscribers 
/  have  occasion  to  be  interested  in  the 
owing  article  from  the  New  Era,  of  River- 
.,  N.J.: 

lA  wise  and  just  law,  in  the  passage  of  which 
"ernor  Murphy  was  personally  active,  was 
icted  at  Trenton  last  winter,  prohibiting  the 
ioting  of  live  pigeons  for  sport  in  New  Jer- 
.  Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the 
■  there  was  considerable  talk  about  con- 
ling  it  in  an  attempt  to  prove  it  uncon- 
■■utional  and  the  test  shoot  held  recently  by 
!i  members  of  the  club  was  the  first  step 
en  in  an  effort  to  annul  the  law.  Neither 
these  two  persons  are  residents  or  property 
lers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  club,  which  is  a 
l-known  resort  for  sportsmen  of  New  York 
1  Philadelphia. 

'A  letter  of  thanks,  addressed  to  Governor 
rphy  for  his  activity  in  securing  the  pas- 
:e  of  the  bill,  was  signed  last  June  by  resi- 
its  of  the  Boiough  of  Kiverton  owning  real 
ate  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  club  grounds 
ijregating  an  assessed  valuation  of  $25U,  UOO. 
jfould  seem  eminently  fitting  that  the  wishes 


of  so  large  a  number  of  persons,  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  community  in  which 
they  live  and  own  their  homes,  should  have 
proper  consideration  in  this  attempt  to  revoke 
the  pigeon  law. 

"In  the  two  towns  of  Riverton  and  Palmyra, 
with  a  population  of  about  5000,  there  are  not 
at  present  five  active  members  of  this  club, 
and  the  membership  of  the  board  of  managers 
is  composed  of  men  not  residents  of  liiverton 
—  the  latter  having  been  the  case  for  several 
years.  The  management  of  the  club  is  largely 
in  the  hands  of  persons  who  have  no  financial 
nor  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this 
community,  and  who  are  not  residents  of  our 
State. 

"A  true  sportsman  will  seek  his  game  in 
their  natural  habitat,  the  duck  on  the  river, 
the  birds  in  the  woods;  not  stand  on  the  lee 
side  of  a  club  house,  sheltered  from  the  wind, 
and  shoot  at  a  dazed  pigeon,  thrown  by  ar- 
tificial means  from  a  trap. 

"In  the  name  of  Justice  and  Humanity  let 
the  trid  have  the  full  measure  of  real  justice 
for  which  the  State  of  New  Jersey  has  become 
justly  famous." 


Trouble  Made  Beautiful. 
Most  of  the  shells  of  the  oyster  are  pearly 
in  the  interior;  and  as  the  true  pearls  are 
merely  morbid  growths,  they  may  produce 
pearls  of  various  qualities.  The  formation  of 
pearls  is  caused  by  the  introduction  of  irri- 
tating substances,  such  as  grains  of  sand,  be^ 
tween  the  mantle  and  the  shell.  The  irritation 
causes  the  animal  to  cover  the  obnoxious  ob- 
jects with  layers  of  pearl,  which  generally 
attach  the  foreign  body  to  the  interior  of  the 
shell.  The  Chinese  produce  pearls  artificially 
by  placing  substances  in  the  position  just  de- 
scribed; and  we  have  seen  some  shells  to  the 
interior  of  which  small  metal  images  were  at- 
tached in  this  manner  by  the  pearly  secretions. 
When  we  look  at  a  pearl,  we  look  at  an  annoy- 
ance which  has  been  ennobled.  The  oyster  by 
itself  is  of  merely  nominal  value.  But  the 
result  of  the  oyster's  own  treatment  of  irrita- 
tion in  this  world—  the  pearl — is  something 
"  of  great  price."  Apart  from  this,  its  pecu- 
niary worth,  the  gem  has  a  moral  significance. 
It  suggests  that  trouble  may  be  made  beauti- 
ful, and  reminds  us  that  among  mankind  some 
martyrs  are  more  remembered  by  the  glory 
which  they  invested  in  their  sorrows  than  by 
any  other  portion  of  their  lives.  Biography 
has  its  moral  pearls,  which  have  been  treas- 
ured long  after  the  creators  of  them  have  per- 
ished, just  as  the  material  pearls  are  valued 
long  years  after  the  oysters  have  been  dis- 
carded.— Great  Thoughts- 


To  bear  my  share  of  ills 
Without  undue  complaint; 

In  toiling  on  the  hills 
To  lift  them  up  who  faint. 

To  spread  hope  where  I  can. 
To  give  joy  where  I  may; 

To  strive  to  be  a  man 

Who  shall  be  missed  some  day. 

To  do  my  best  and  know 
That  if  my  best  must  be 

But  little,  the  world's  woe 
Is  not  increased  by  me. 


For  "  The  Feibnd." 

The  Redemption  of  the  Gang  Spirit. 

"  Lynchings  multiply,  and  in  some  instances 
grow  more  atrocious.  Last  year  they  num- 
bered 104,  or  two  a  week.  This  is  amazing, 
as  well  as  of  a  horrid  record  for  a  nation  that 
boasts  of  its  laws  and  of  its  humanity."  Such 
was  the  statement  which  appeared  in  "The 
Friend  of  the  1st  of  this  (Tenth)  Month.  To 
some  of  us,  who  have  for  years  past  seen  the 
results  of  a  bad  environment  upon  children  of 
tender  years,  it  is  not  amazing  to  hear  of  the 
breaking  out  of  mob  violence  now  here  and 
now  there: — one  might  say,  in  the  very  strong- 
holds of  the  peaceful  living  and  peace-loving 
members  of  the  human  family.  Mob  violence 
can  be  traced  to  what  is  known  as  the  "gang 
spirit," — which  comes  of  the  waste  material 
of  neglected  childhood;— the  moral  and  physi- 
cal wreckage  floating  here  and  there  like 
driftwood.  That  which  is  fed  and  fanned  into 
flame  beyond  the  sway  of  law,  and  humanity — 
it  is  lawlessness  in  its  extremity  of  power! 
Again  and  again  we  are  shocked  and  startled 
by  some  horror;  but  aroused  public  sentiment 
subsides  with  the  assurance  that  "better  en- 
forcement of  law  will  prevent  a  recurrence 
thereof."  Enforcement  of  law  comes  after; 
— in  most  cases,  long  after  the  trouble  begins; 
and  does  not  reach  the  source  from  which  the 
supply  is  continually  being  replenished.  In 
The  Friend  of  last  week  attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  of  "Removal  of  Criminal  Propen- 
sity by  Surgical  Operation,"  through  a  proce- 
dure of  what  is  called  the  "Juvenile  Court." 
Enforcement  of  "law"  need  not  have  been 
resorted  to,  to  find  the  cause  of  the  trouble; 
had  "humanity"  reached  the  point  of  practi- 
cal result  in  the  prevention  of  criminal  tenden- 
cies by  physical  examination  and  treatment  of 
childhood  showing  symptoms  of  such  "pro- 
pensities." Moral  instruction,  together  with 
physical  treatment,  has  much  more  of  humani- 
tarianism  in  both  procedure  and  ett'ect  than 
court  trial  and  record.  Friends,  especially, 
are  better  fitted  to  appreciate  the  significance 
of  these  facts  than  those  whose  training  has 
been  in  different  channels.  The  dignity  of 
law  is  upheld  by  Friends  in  peaceful  living; 
in  the  spread  of  peace  principles  by  example; 
(if  further  action  is  not  open  to  them)  by  in- 
culcating peace  principles  into  the  souls  of 
their  children,  and  in  the  moral  and  physical 
protection  of  their  bodies.  This  is,  in  part, 
the  following  of  Friends— at  least  those  de- 
serving the  name — by  living  up  to  the  high 
profession;  but  there  is  a  broader  opportunity 
right  at  hand ;  in  the  community  where  con- 
gestion has  set  its  seal  upon  innocent  child- 
hood in  an  environment  from  which  there  are 
few  (if  any)  chances  of  escape.  Some  may 
question  the  advisability  of  educating  these 
little  ones  "above  their  life  station, "  but, 
none  can  question  the  right  and  duty  to  give 
them  moral  and  physical  protection,  and  in- 
struction which  tends  thereto.  Strikes  of  work- 
ing people  are  fed  by  the  "  gang  spirit, "  no 
matter  how  "leaders"  may  strive  to  prevent 
the  evil.  Excitement  to  riot  is  to  be  feared 
wherever  the  lack  of  moral  stamina  (in  other 
words,  self-respect  in  the  individual)  is  the 
predominating  characteristic;  hence  the  press- 
ing need  of  inspiring  it  in  young  children — if 
they  are  to  be  the  "hope  of  the  nation." 

Not   only   peace,    but    temperance    in   all 
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things,  can  be  moulded  into  the  tender  nature 
of  the  very  young!  Unfortunately  they  are 
not  begun  with  young  enough;— when  the 
school  age  is  reached  the  character  is  practi- 
cally formed,  and  extra  effort  may  count  as 
naught.  Sanitary  homes  are  necessary  to 
right  living;  and,  it  should  be  in  the  power  of 
humanitarians  of  all  religious  sects,  to  unite 
in  improving  the  environment  of  the  poor  and 
the  degraded,  not  only  by  occasional  visita- 
tion and  investigation,  but  by  permanent  pro- 
tection in  dangerous  localities;  and  care  which 
must  reach  even  the  most  neglected  children 
before  they  are  placed  upon  criminal  record. 
Mary  Hester  Grubb. 

Tenth  Month  10th,  1904. 


How  to  Write. 


Write  what  you  think,  rather  than  think 
what  to  write.  Thoughts  which  kindle  your 
heart  will  melt  the  hearts  of  others.  Ideas  that 
stir  the  writer  will  wake  up  the  reader. 
Write  facts.  There  are  whims,  fancies,  and 
iictions  in  abundance.  Tell  what  you  have 
seen  and  know,  rather  than  what  you  imagine 
or  believe. 

Write  as  fast  as  you  can.  Jot  down  your 
ideas  anywhere  with  pen  or  pencil  on  a  scrap 
of  paper,  and  when  you  have  time  write  them 
out  more  fully. 

Lay  your  article  aside  for  awhile  and  keep 
the  matter  in  mind,  and  add  anything  you  hap- 
pen to  think  of,  and  after  an  interval  look 
over  your  notes  and  manuscript,  and  re-read, 
re-write,  interline,  improve  and  condense  the 
whole. 

Write  your  articles  carefully  on  one  side  of 
the  paper,  using  small  sheets,  so  that  if  you 
wish  to  re-write  one,  it  will  cost  you  little 
labor.  Then  read  it  over  by  yourself  aloud, 
and  mark  every  word  that  does  not  read 
smoothly,  sound  well,  or  exactly  express  the 
idea.  Make  needful  changes,  or  re-write  the 
whole  again.  Put  in  all  quotations  from  the 
Scriptures  in  full,  copying  them  unchanged 
from  the  Bible,  for  most  of  your  readers  will 
never  stop  to  hunt  the  references  up. 

Write  on  smooth  white  writing  paper,  with 
a  coarse  pen  that  will  make  a  plain  mark,  and 
use  black  ink,  as  black  as  midnight.  Leave  an 
inch  blank  at  the  top  of  the  first  sheet,  and 
then  write  the  title  of  the  article,  leaving  an 
inch  blank  down  the  left  side  of  the  page;  and 
where  a  new  subject  commences  leave  two  in- 
ches blank  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  line  of 
the  paragraph. 

Write  your  title  in  fine  letters  at  the  top 
of  each  page,  and  number  the  pages  1,  2,  3, 
and  pin  or  stitch  them  together  at  one  corner. 
Keep  the  pages  folded  and  smooth.  Never 
roll  them  up  but  fold  them  flatly  across  the 
sheet. 

Lay  your  work  aside  awhile,  and  then  read 
it  over.  Correct  the  spelling,  grammar,  and 
punctuation.  Put  a  capital  letter  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  sentence  and  a  period  at  the 
end.  If  you  do  not  understand  punctuation 
omit  all  other  points,  and  leave  them  for  the 
editor  to  insert. 

Do  not  say,  "I  write  in  a  hurry,  please' 
correct  all  mistakes."  You  have  more  time 
to  correct  them  than  an  editor  has,  and  if  you 
have  not  made  an  article  just  as  good  as  you 
possibly  can,  the  editor  may  possibly  burn  it. 
Some  people  suppose  that  editors  are  employed 


to  correct  manuscripts  for  blundering  and 
lazy  writers.  This  is  a  mistake;  they  are 
employed  to  keep  such  writing  out  of  the 
papers. 

It  is  said  that  Newton  wrote  his  chronology 
over  fifteen  times  before  he  was  satisfied  with 
it.  Many  articles  by  experienced  writers  are 
re-read,  and  re-written  again  and  again.  New 
beginners  ought  not  to  expect  to  do  work  with 
less  pains  than  experienced  writers. 

Do  not  write  poetry.  Most  who  try  do  not 
know  what  poetry  is,  and  poetic  prose  is  far 
better  than  prosy  poetry.  Do  not  write  long 
articles.  This  is  an  age  of  short  stories  and 
telegrams. 

Never  ask  an  editor  to  return  a  manuscript. 
Keep  a  copy  for  yourself.  With  scores  and 
hundreds  of  letters  piling  up  before  him  to 
be  attended  to,  he  has  something  to  do  besides 
hunting  up  old  manuscript,  received,  rejected, 
buried,  or  burned  up  long  ago.  You  think  it 
is  a  very  small  thing  to  ask  a  busy  editor  to 
write  a  letter  informing  you  of  the  fate  of 
your  last  article:  but  suppose  he  had  a  hun- 
dred letters  to  answer  and  read,  should  he  be 
obliged  to  read  your  manuscript  which  he  never 
asked  for,  and  then  write  a  letter  about  it  to 
the  neglect  of  other  and  more  important  mat- 
ters which  demand  his  attention? 

Do  not  be  angry  if  your  articles  are  rejected. 
Many  persons  have  lived  to  wish  their  early 
writings  had  been  burned  up  rather  than 
printed.  A  cobbler's  first  pair  of  shoes  are 
not  likely  to  be  in  the  best  style,  and  it  takes 
more  skill  and  longer  practice  to  write  a  good 
article  than  to  make  a  good  pair  of  shoes. 
There  are  a  hundred  times  as  many  good  shoe- 
makers as  there  are  good  poets  or  authors. 
If  you  are  not  willing  to  work  as  hard  to  write 
an  article  as  you  would  to  make  a  shoe,  do 
not  expect  to  succeed  as  a  writer,  and  if  you 
cannot  bear  criticism  and  rejection,  you  are 
not  fit  for  an  author,  and  may  as  well  know 
it  at  first. 

Write  plainly;  make  every  letter  distinct, 
especially  all  names  of  persons  and  places. 
Some  tired  printer  has  to  set  the  type  for 
every  article,  and  all  that  is  saved  by  using 
pale  ink,  poor  paper,  writing  finely  or  cross- 
ways,  to  save  postage,  will  cost  the  printer 
in  toil  and  delay,  fifty  times  as  much  money 
as  you  will  save.  —  The  Common  Prople. 

On  Guard. — If  you  ever  go  to  a  fort,  you 
will  always  find  a  soldier  on  guard.  He  is 
called  the  sentry,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that 
no  enemy  enters  the  fort.  If  the  sentry  is 
caught  off  his  guard,  he  may  be  put  to  death 
for  neglecting  his  duty.  This  is  necessary, 
for  it  is  important  that  no  enemy  ever  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  fort. 

Every  boy  should  always  be  on  his  guard, 
for  there  are  enemies  who  are  trying  all  the 
time  to  get  into  a  boy's  life.  Some  one  has 
said  that  a  boy  should  be  ironclad  in  his  whole 
body.  His  ears  should  be  ironclad  against 
impure  words;  his  hands  against  wrong-doing; 
his  feet  against  going  into  bad  company;  his 
eyes  against  bad  books  and  pictures;  his  tongue 
against  evil-speaking. 

A  boy  who  wants  to  guard  himself  against 
all  these  enemies  needs  Jesus  Christ  as  his 
great  Captain,  and  with  his  help,  there  will  be 
no  need  to  fear  any  foe,  however  strong. — 
Boy's  World. 


For  "The  Friend 

Some  Sinister  Results  of  War. 

The  editor  of  The  Christian,  of  Boston,  g 
ing  some  matter  designed  to  illustrate  Sh 
man's  blunt  characterization  of  war,  alludes 
an  incident  of  the  bloody  struggle  in  the  I 
East  which  was  lately  told  by  Prince  Radzii 
an  eminent  Russian,  who  had  just  retun 
from  the  scene  of  the  fighting.  The  accoi 
says  : 

"A  party  of  six  hundred  Japanese  havi 
reached  a  position  from  which  they  coi 
neither  advance  nor  retreat,  raised  a  wii 
flag  in  token  of  surrender,  but  the  inturia| 
Russians  disregarded  it  and  continued  fir|i 
upon  them,  while  the  Japanese  in  the  rej 
incensed  at  such  a  token  of  weakness,  a( 
began  firing  at  their  own  brethren,  and  tif 
under  the  combined  fire  of  friend  and  foe  f 
hundred  men  sunk  down  in  death.  For  four  dii 
afterward,  fluttering  handkerchiefs,  raised  j 
mute  appeal  by  the  wounded  men  slowly  dyji 
of  thirst  and  starvation,  were  disregardedji 
those  inside  the  fort,  because  they  dared  ji 
venture  out  to  aid  them.  At  length  the  l|l 
hand  ceased  to  move,  and  war  had  doneli 
work.  Tennyson  tells  of  a  certain  'Six  H} 
dred'  that  rode  into  the  mouth  of  hell  at  1|- 
aklava.  No  poet  will  describe  the  pitia« 
end  of  these  six  hundred  Japanese,  shot  dci 
by  friend  and  foe;  but  the  boys  whose  bit 
is  stirred  by  reading, 'The  Charge  of  the  Lin 
Brigade,'  and  who  are  encouraged  to  play  'J! 
and  imitate  armed  camps,  need  to  have  a  li  |( 
of  the  horror  of  war  brought  home  to  thecr 

While  it  is  true,  as  shown  by  the  editoiil 
The  Christian,  that  the  Japanese,  particuhj] 
in  the  earlier  conflicts  of  this  war,  had  miji 
tested  a  strong  desire  to  deserve  the  gi( 
opinion  of  the  civilized  world  by  their  kc 
treatment  of  the  wounded  and  the  prisoif! 
who  fell  into  their  hands,  yet  the  publicalji 
of  a  number  of  later  ferocious  episodes  suclji 
the  foregoing,  would  seem  to  give  color  to  ( 
saying  that  "mankind  is  only  two  days  a'lj 
from  barbarism."  Similarly,  the  above  wrlii 
queries,  while  conceding  that  a  large  pro]''- 
tion  of  the  young  men  who  entered  our  ai  j 
in  1861-5  were  moved  thereto  by  high  moth\, 
how  it  happens,  if  it  be  not  through  the  jji- 
cess  of  moral  degradation  induced  by  indi';- 
ence  in  fighting,  that  when  two  or  three  jd 
soldiers  are  gathered  together,  we  will  ;e 
likely  to  hear,  in  lieu  of  the  former  kjj 
sentiments,  the  details  of  petty  thievery  oiif 
reprisal  upon  the  enemy.  This  part  of  Je 
subject  is  thus  illustrated  from  home  testim  iy 
very  recently  given:  1 

"During  the  Grand  Army  Encarapmentjit 
Boston  in  August,"  says  the  article,  "an  i 
soldier  told  the  writer  of  an  incident  in  je 
war  of  1861-5,  equalizing  in  horror  any  i- 
ported  during  the  present  conflict  in  the  E;|:. 
A  soldier  was  thrown  down,  thrust  throili 
the  body  with  a  bayonet  and  pinned  thti:, 
while  in  his  struggles  to  escape  his  feetji- 
scribed  a  circular  track  in  the  dust  abft 
him.  He  was  left  thus  dead,  and  his  ciii- 
rades  so  found  him:  in  the  next  battle  tiv 
neither  asked  nor  gave  quarter,  but  fouit 
un'il  they  exterminated  the  company  t|y 
believed  to  be  responsible  for  the  deed.  M 
this  was  not  in  Manchuria,  but  in  the  Uni.d 
States  of  America.  Who  can  tell  how  m|b 
of   the  present   reign  of  lawlessness  in  je 
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uth,  the  horrible  outrages  of  burning  men 
ve,  or  of  hanging  them  and  shooting  the 
ndant  bodies,  may  be  due  to  that  war  a 
Deration  ago''  The  babes  who  then  sucked 
hatred  from  their  mothers'  breasts  are  now 
Dwn  to  the  stature  of  men,  and  seek  to  re- 
Qge  themselves  upon  the  negroes  for  the 
miliation  and  defeat  of  that  awful  struggle, 
1  our  civilization  has  gone  back  three  hun- 
>d  years,  and  even  governors  of  States  en- 
irage  the  brutal  prejudices  of  mobs.  War 
no  exaltation,  but  a  debauch,  from  which  a 
;ion  even  though  victorious  comes  out  with 
i  seeds  of  weakness." 

Fhat  which  has  just  been  quoted  concern- 
;  one  of  the  reflex  influences  of  what  has 
.en  been  spoken  of  as  "a  righteous  war,* 
ever  there  was  any,"  receives  apt  corrobo- 
ion  in  a  letter  which  came  to  hand  last 
ek.  It  is  written  by  one  who  had  been  as- 
iated  for  years  with  his  father  in  the  pub- 
ition  of  a  religious  paper  in  the  South,  al- 
ugh  he  had  served  for  awhile  as  pay- 
ster  on  a  government  naval  vessel.  He 
tes: 

Being  thoroughly  concerned  on  the  subject 
Peace,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  1  have 
;  year  written  three  articles  upon  what 
med  to  me  pertinent  themes,  but  they  have 
■n  declined  by  official  Methodist  papers, 
belief,  in  bare  outline,  is  that  the  South 
a  race  conflict  in  store;  the  negroes  are 
,  very  bad,  but  they  have  been  made  so 
the  whites'  treatment  of  them.  The  negro 
3  is  said  to  be  dishonest,  and  so  it  is,  as 
ce,  I  am  convinced;  but  1  am  also  satisfied 
t  such  dishonesty  originated  in  their  desire 
even  up  '  for  what  the  whites  had  cheated 
71  out  of.  (Besides,  the  negro  is  truly  an 
:ative  being).  To  my  certain  knowledge 
negroes  are  regularly  defrauded  through- 
the  country  districts  of  the  South.  There 
innumerable  ways  of  cheating  them,  with- 
■  paying  them  a  cent  less  than  is  promised 
■n."         ^^  J.  W.  L. 

I  Out  from  the  joyous  springtime 

Into  an  endless  spring, 
Just  as  the  young  buds  learned  to  swell 
'     And  the  year's  new  birds  to  sing; 
Just  as  the  storms  had  lifted, 

Just  as  being  was  sweet, 
Into  the  veiled  hereafter 
Glided  the  willing  feet. 

Out  from  the  love  that  holds  her, 

Swift  to  the  tideless  main, 
With  only  a  wave  of  the  vanished  hands 
'     For  the  hearts  that  plead  in  vain. 
Art  sad  that  the  stream  was  narrow, 
'     Dost  mourn  that  the  way  was  short. 
That  her  bark  obeyed  the  Pilot 

And  drifted  down  to  Port?" 

Out  from  a  peaceful  summer 

Into  a  surer  bliss, 
Prom  the  life  that  shows  so  plainly  here 

To  a  grander  far  than  this: 
Not  one  remembrance  broken. 

Not  one  old  love  to  cease, 
Out  from  the  joys  that  waited 

Into  the  waiting  peace. 

purpose  may  be  righteous,  but  not  so  the  way  of  its  ' 
ipliahnient.  John  Woolman  foresaw  the  end  of  slav-  ' 
'  y  "  terrible  things  in  righteousness."  The  war  itself  ' 
ferrihle.  awful,  and  not  in  the  way  nf  the  Christian's 
I  :)ming,  being  as  Isaiah  says,  as  "  every  battle  of  the  ; 
f)_r,  with   confused   noise   and   garments   rolled   in  | 


GROV7ING  OLD. 

Old,— we  are  growing  old: 
Going  on  through  a  beautiful  road. 
Finding  earth  a  more  blessed  abode; 
Nobler  work  by  our  hands  to  be  wrought, 
Freer  paths  for  our  hope  and  our  thought: 
Because  of  the  beauty  the  years  unfold. 

We  are  cheerfully  growing  old! 

Old, — we  are  growing  old: 
Going  up  where  the  sunshine  is  clear; 
Watching  grander  horizons  appear 
Out  of  clouds  that  enveloped  our  youth; 
Standing  firm  on  the  mountain  of  truth: 
Because  of  the  glory  the  years  unfold. 

We  are  joyfully  growing  old. 

Old, — we  are  growing  old: 
Going  into  the  gardens  of  rest 
That  glow  through  the  gold  of  the  West, 
Where  the  rose  and  the  amaranth  blend. 
And  each  path  is  the  way  to  a  friend: 
Because  of  the  peace  that  the  years  unfold, 

We  are  thankfully  growing  old. 

Old, — are  we  growing  old? 
Life  blooms  as  we  travel  on 
Up  the  hills,  in  the  fresh,  lovely  dawn: 
We  are  children,  who  do  not  begin 
The  sweetness  of  living  to  win: 
Because  heaven  is  in  us,  to  bud  and  unfold, 

We  are  younger,  for  growing  old. 

— Lucy  Larcom. 


The  Use  of  Tobacco. 


The  efficacy  of  Divine  grace  in  enabling  one 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  tobacco  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  the  following  narrative  concern- 
ing the  late  Isaac  VV.  Hampton,  a  glass  blower 
of  Millville,  N.  J.,  who  became  widely  known 
for  piety  and  zeal  in  the  promotion  of  the 
cause  of  vital  religion.  He  had  in  early  life 
been  addicted  to  many  forms  of  vice,  and  being 
of  a  very  active  mind  and  possessed  of  an  un- 
usually strong  personality,  he  exerted  a  wide 
influence  upon  others,  especially  his  fellow 
workmen,  who,  like  himself,  were  walking  in 
the  path  whose  course  is  downward  toward  the 
chambers  of  moral  degradation  and  spiritual 
death.  But  having  through  the  mercy  of  the 
Saviour  been  led  to  see  the  end  of  the  wicked, 
he  experienced  such  a  change  of  heart  as  to 
induce  him  to  abandon  completely  his  former 
course  and  to  endeavor  to  make  known  to 
others  the  joys  of  salvation,  which  are  made 
known  to  those  who  by  faith  accept  the  prom- 
ises of  (iod  in  Christ  Jesus. 

So  strongly  was  he  addicted  to  the  intoxi- 
cating cup  that  for  years  he  was  rarelj  from 
under  its  debasing  influence,  and  its  abandon- 
ment was  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  new  life 
upon  which  he  now  entered:  though,  as  he  was 
wont  to  say,  it  was  only  by  the  grace  of  God  he 
was  enabled  to  resist  the  temptation  to  drink, 
which  remained  constantly  with  him.  He  was 
also  an  inveterate  smoker  and  chewer  of  to- 
bacco, and  although  recognizing  to  the  full 
the  necessity  to  the  Christian  of  a  life  of  self- 
denial,  he  had  for  a  considerable  while  after 
his  conversion  regarded  the  use  of  tobacco  as 
harmless,  until  the  following  incident  took 
place.  He  was  on  the  eve  of  departure  for 
New  York,  where  he  had  engaged  to  visit 
Water  Street  .Mission,  an  institution  for  the 
reclamation  of  fallen  women,  when  the  will  of 
his  gracious  Master  was  distinctly  made  known 
upon  the  subject  of  his  relationship  to  this 
habit. 


He  had  provided  a  number  of  cigars  for  the 
journey,  and  while  enjoying  himself  in  the 
smoking  car  the  thought  came,  "What  will 
those  VVater  Street  Christians  think  of  me,  pro- 
fessing the  life  of  laith  as  I  do,  if  they  see  me 
smoking?"  The  thought  was  dismissed  at  first 
as  an  unimportant  one,  feeling  that  it  was  the 
approbation  of  God  rather  than  man  he  was 
seeking.  He  settled  the  question  with  him- 
self by  saying:  "Nowhere  does  the  Word  of 
God  (Bible)  prohibit  the  use  of  tobacco." 
Just  then  occurred  to  his  mind  that  verse  in 
Corinthians  which  says,  "if  meat  make  my 
brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  ffesh  while  the 
world  standeth,  lest  I  make  my  brother  to 
ofliend."  He  took  out  his  Bible  and  said, 
"Clearly  I  have  no  right  to  wound  the  con- 
sciences of  my  brethren  in  this  matter;  there- 
fore I  will  not  smoke  before  them,  or  let  them 
know  that  I  use  tobacco  in  any  way."  As  he 
turned  the  leaves  of  his  Bible  his  eye  rested  on 
that  verse  in  the  same  epistle  which  says, 
"Whether  therefore  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  w'hat- 
soever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."  He 
said,  half  aloud,  while  the  cold  perspiration 
started  out  on  his  brow,  at  the  thought  of  the 
sin  he  had  been  ignorantly  committing,  "Had 
I  not  better  give  up  the  use  of  it  altogether?" 
"But  can  1,"  he  thought,  "  suddenly  break 
off  a  habit  whose  foundation  was  laid  in  boy- 
hood?" The  words,  "  My  grace  is  sufficient 
for  thee,"  or,  "If  ye  shall  ask  anything  in  my 
name,  I  will  do  it,"  came  into  his  mind  and 
decided  him  once  for  all.  He  threw  his  cigar 
out  of  the  car  window  and  bowed  his  head  in 
silent  prayer  to  God,  asking  to  be  delivered 
from  this  sinful  habit.  From  that  time  to  his 
death  he  never  used  tobacco  again,  and  often 
said  to  his  friends  that  all  desire  for  it  was 
then  taken  away. 

Selei-ted  for  "Thk  Friend.'' 

Jane  Pearson. 

Jane  Pearson,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Jane 
Gibson,  was  a  native  of  Cumberland,  and  died 
at  Whitehaven  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
one,  in  the  Third  Month,  1815. 

It  pleased  the  Lord,  when  she  was  young  in 
years,  to  work  upon  her  heart  by  His  good 
Spirit,  and  to  awaken  her  to  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  a  religious  life,  and  of  the  awful- 
ness  of  eternity.  She  early  loved  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  especially  the  New  Testament, 
and  was  deeply  affected  in  reading  of  the  suf- 
ferings and  crucifixion  of  our  blessed  Lord. 
Her  father  dying  when  she  was  young,  the 
education  of  four  surviving  children  devolved 
on  their  mother,  who  manifested  a  pious  solici- 
tude and  concern  for  them,  by  the  care  she 
bestowed  on  their  education.  She  was  of  a 
lively  turn  of  mind,  and  of  warm  and  affection- 
ate feelings,  and  in  early  life  was  strongly  in- 
clined to  gayety,  but  submitting  to  the  power- 
ful operations  of  Divine  love,  these  natural 
propensities  were,  in  great  measure,  brought 
under  its  restraining  influence. 

In  the  year  1757,  being  then  about  twenty- 
two  years  old,  she  was  married  to  John  Pear- 
son of  Greysouthern,  a  religious  young  man. 
In  the  course  of  several  succeeding  years,  she 
passed  through  much  secret  conflict;  her  dis- 
tress of  mind  was  often  very  great,  and  the 
provings  of  her  soul  very  deep;  but  in  due  time 
she  was  enabled  to  yield  obedience  to  the  power 
of  God  inwardly  revealed,  and,  in  the  year 
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1773,  first  appeared  as  a  minister,  very  ac- 
ceptably to  her  friends. 

In  the  following  year  her  husband  was  re- 
moved by  death;  this  was  a  heavy  affliction, 
and  a  few  remarks  in  a  testimony  which  she 
wrote  to  his  worth  may  be  not  unsuitably  in- 
troduced here:  "Oh,  my  loss  is  inexpressible! 
His  kindness,  his  nearness  in  a  religious  sense, 
cannot  be  set  forth  by  me;  his  compassion,  his 
patience  towards  me,  his  condescension  to  my 
weakness  in  my  infant  state,  cannot  be  pen- 
ned. For  indeed  1  had  gone  through  various 
and  deep  provings;  many  weary  years  had 
passed  over  my  head  whilst  1  was  under  the 
preparing  hand  of  ray  God."  Not  long  pre- 
viously to  this  event  she  had  lost  her  two 
youngest  children  by  the  small-pox:  five  sur- 
vived their  excellent  father,  some  of  whom 
were  taken  away  in  early  life,  and  the  others 
at  different  periods  after  they  grew  up;  but 
they  all  died  before  their  afljectionate  mother. 

Jane  Pearson  was  diligent  and  exemplary  in 
the  attendance  of  meetings.  Her  ministry  was 
sound  and  edifying,  and  though  she  spoke  fre- 
quently, and  sometimes  at  length,  she  was 
particularly  concerned  that  she  might  not  go 
beyond  the  pure  openings  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
She  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  solemn  na- 
ture of  public  prayer;  and  her  offerings  in 
this  way  were  remarkably  powerful  and  fer- 
vent. In  conversation  she  was  lively,  affable, 
and  instructive,  being  endowed  with  an  excel- 
lent understanding.  She  retained  her  natural 
cheerfulness  to  very  advanced  years,  and  her 
mental  faculties  were  unimpaired  to  the  last. 

It  will  be  obvious,  from  this  brief  memorial 
of  her  tribulated  life,  that  she  partook  largely 
of  outward  affliction  and  conflict  of  mind;  but 
through  all,  her  faith  continued  steadfast, 
and  she  sought  to  place  her  whole  trust  in  the 
mercy  and  goodness  of  Him  whose  ways  are  all 
in  infinite  love,  and  in  wisdom  unerring  and 
unfathomable.  He  who  had  been  the  guide  of 
her  youth,  and  her  support  in  seasons  of  great 
extremity,  was  at  times  graciously  pleased  in 
her  declining  years,  both  in  her  silent  waiting 
before  Him  in  religious  meetings,  and  in  her 
secret  retirements  in  her  own  dwelling,  to 
break  in  upon  her  with  His  life-giving  presence ; 
to  grant  her  the  evidence  of  His  love,  and  an 
undoubted  assurance  that  when  the  trials  of 
time  should  terminate,  she  should  be  admitted 
to  an  inheritance  incorruptible  that  fadeth  not 
away. 

Not  many  weeks  before  her  death  a  friend 
taking  leave  of  her,  she  seemed  affected,  and 
said,  "Though  I  drop  tears,  I  am  not  left  com- 
fortless. No;  we  have  not  followed  cunningly- 
devised  fables.  I  think  what  I  feel  might 
convince  the  whole  world.  Oh,  it  is  marvel- 
ous! it  is  marvelous  !"  At  another  time  she 
requested  that  her  two  granddaughters,  being 
all  the  family  she  had,  would  not  grieve  after 
her;  but  would  rather  rejoice  that  she  was  re- 
leased from  all  her  sufferings.  "For  I  be- 
lieve," she  added,  "that  at  my  dissolution, 
death  will  have  no  sting,  nor  the  grave  any 
victory." 

On  the  17th  of  the  Second  Month,  1815, 
being  much  tried  with  infirmity  and  pain,  she 
said  with  earnestness  to  those  about  her, 
"Join  with  me  in  petitioning  the  Father  of 
mercies  to  relieve  me  from  my  sufferings.  Oh, 
that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove;  for  then  I  would 
flee  away  and  be  at  rest." 


Very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  20th  her 
cough  became  troublesome  and  her  breathing 
much  affected.  About  this  time  she  was 
thought  to  be  exercised  in  prayer,  but  the 
words  could  not  be  understood.  She  quietly 
drew  her  last  breath  about  three  the  same 
morning;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  she  entered  into  the  rest  prepared  for 
the  people  of  God. 


Science  and  Industry. 
Once,  at  least,  in  each  twenty-four  hours 
nature  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  a 
most  splendid  faith;  that  is  the  time  of  sleep. 
Worry  by  night  is  more  of  a  wickedness  than 
any  of  us  realize.  Perfect  faith  abandons 
everything  to  God,  self  and  burdens  together. 
It  is  not  possible  at  all  times  to  lay  aside  our 
troubles  with  our  clothes;  but  it  is  the  normal 
thing  to  do.  And  it  is  a  habit  that  we  ought 
to  cultivate.— £isAop  Brent. 


From  A  Single  Instance,  What  A  Host 
OF  Evils.— A  few  years  ago  says  Harper's 
Weekly,  a  scientific  person  in  Massachusetts 
imported  some  caterpillars  that  interested  him, 
and  kept  them  in  a  bottle,  but  one  day  the 
bottle  tipped  over,  and  some  of  the  caterpil- 
lars escaped  into  the  scientist's  garden  and 
presently  stocked  it  with  gypsy  moths.  To 
catch  them  and  their  descendants  the  Bay 
State  has  since  spent  about  a  million  dollars 
of  public  money.  They  have  cost  it  many 
millions  of  dollars  beside  in  damages.  The 
old  method  of  fighting  them  was  to  find  and 
destroy  the  cocoons.  The  State  finally  gave 
that  up,  much  to  the  regret  of  many  of  its 
citizens.  The  bugs  have  since  increased  very 
much  and  carried  destruction  into  the  woods. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  fight  these  pests  in  the 
latest  style  by  breeding  parasites  which  will 
attack  them.  That  method  is  recommended  by 
one  Koebele,  of  Almeda,  Cal.,  who  tried  it  suc- 
cessfully in  that  State  for  white  scale.  The 
Massachussetts  Forestry  Association  favors 
the  experiment,  which  will  not  cost  m.uch,  and 
Koebele  will  doubtless  be  invited  to  bring  his 
parasites  to  Massachusetts  and  sick  them  on. 
The  whole  country  is  concerned  in  the  experi- 
ment because  a  Massachusetts,  Congressman 
has  invited  Congress  to  declare  the  gypsy  moth 
a  national  enemy  and  to  appropriate  $:^50,000 
to  fight  him.  The  parasite  cure  is  a  modern 
wonder  and  has  been  affective  in  cases  of 
great  moment.  The  experiment  says  it  will 
not  wipe  out  the  gypsy  moths,  but  will  keep 
them  down.  The  boll-weevil  may  presently  be 
restrained  by  the  same  methods. 

Cigarettes  Lead  to  Crime. — That  cigar- 
ette smoking  has  something  to  do  with  leading 
a  boy  into  crime  seems  to  be  proven  by  the 
fact  that  of  ninety  boy  criminals  who  were 
arrested  and  locked  in  jail  within  the  last  six 
months,  all  but  two  were  victims  of  the  cigar- 
ette habit.  Those  of  the  boys  who  were  in- 
duced to  give  up  the  habit  were  reformed,  and 
when  released  on  parole,  lived  aright  and 
did  well.  The  few  who  could  not  be  broken 
of  the  habit  turned  out  badly  when  given  a 
chance  to  do  better. 

These  facts  are  contained  in  a  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  Men's  Union  of  W.  C.  Johnson 
the  probation  officer  of  the  county  jail,  Kansas 


City,  who  has  charge  of  the  boys  in  the 
and  the  boys  released  on  parole.  This  re 
covers  the  six  months  ending  Third  Monti 
W.  C.  Johnson  says  in  his  report  that  of 
ninety  boys  incarcerated  in  the  jail  in  the 
six  months,  not  one  was  at  work  or  at  sc 
when  arrested,  and  all  but  two  were  cigai 
fiends. 

We  sometimes  hear  boys  of  12,  15  o 
years  of  age,  declare  that  they  cannot  giv 
cigarettes  and  often  they  have  not  suffi( 
energy  or  will-power  to  even  make  the 
tempt.  Sad,  indeed,  is  their  fate;  ] 
weak-minded  boys,  slaves  to  this  insa 
monster,  the  cigarette.  This  poison  ot 
nicotine  finds  its  way  all  through  the 
and  gives  it  a  very  unpleasant  odor.  I 
jures  the  nerves  of  the  heart,  and  thus  v| 
ens  its  healthy  action.  This  is  called 
bacco  heart."  In  fact,  tobacco  is  one  of 
most  virulent  poisons  in  nature.  A  single 
dipped  in  hot  water  and  laid  upon  the  p 
the  stomach  produces  a  powerful  effec 
mere  absorption. 

The  youth  who  was  smoking  a  ciga 
near  the  monkey's  cage  took  another  one 
his  pocket.  "  Would  it  do  any  harm, 
asked,  "  if  I  should  offer  him  one  of  the: 
"  Not  a  bit,"  responded  the  attendant, 
wouldn't  touch  it.  A  monkey  isn't  half  i 
a  fool  as  he  looks.— CMea^ro  Tribune. 

Our  Sources  Of  Sulphur.— An  intere 
report  entitled  "The  production  of  Su 
and  Pyrite  in  1903"  has  been  prepared  t 
Pratt  for  the  United  State  Geological  S 
and  is  published  as  an  extract  from  the  i 
coming  volume  of  "Mineral  Resources,  ■ 

The  greater  portion  of  the  world's  s 
of  natural  sulphur  is  obtained  from  Sicib 
of  this  production  the  United  States  cons 
by  far  the  larger  amount. 

The  sulphur  imported  into  the  United  S 
is  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  Sulj 
acid  and  in  the  paper  trade,  while  that 
in  France  and  Italy  is  employed  for  ag 
tural  purposes.  The  increase  in  the  pr: 
Sicilian  sulphur  has  stimulated  the  mai 
ture  of  sulphuric  acid  from  pyrite  and  h 
gun  to  cause  a  substitution  of  pyrite  f( 
natural  sulphur  employed  in  the  manuf; 
of  paper  pulp.  In  a  few  instances  ii ' 
countrj',  sulphite  paper  mills  are  obti 
their  sulphurous  acid  from  smelters  thi 
roasting  pyritic  ores.  Up  to  the  presen ; 
the  largest  increase  in  the  production  i 
rite  and  its  use  in  the  place  of  sulphi 
been  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  ac 
the  fertilizer  trade  and  for  refining  petrc  \ 

Dr.  Pratt  Devotes  some  space  to  a  dc 
tion  of  occurrences  of  sulphur  in  Louia 
Texas,  Arizona,  Nevada,  California,  Uta 
Alaska.  The  deposits  in  Sicily,  Japan,  1 
ico,  Chile,  Peru,  and  Spain  are  also  t 
The  countries  that  may  become  extensr 
porters  of  sulphur  are  Mexico  and  Chil 
is  probable  that  the  United  States  may  i » 
have  to  depend  on  importing  a  portion  ' 
sulphur  consumed. 

Considerable  space  is  given  to  a  disc  is 
of  the  production,  expoi'tation,  and  pri  a 
Sicilian  sulphur  and  to  a  description 
four  methods  used  in  Sicily  in  smeltir!  i 
phur  ore. —  Bulletin  of  United  States  Ge<to 
Survey.  .  "  [ 
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low  many  errors  are  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
ition  of  mankind  to  dogmatize  in  religion,  — 
frame  theories  of  their  own,  on  points  not 
ly  revealed  to  us,  and  which  we  can  never 
iiprehend,  until  that  solemn  period  when  the 
[  shall  be  removed,  and  we  shall  know  even 
ilso  we  are  known.  In  the  meantime  it  is 
part  of  the  true  believer,  to  receive,  with 
nility,  the  mysterious  truths  of  Christianity, 
I  to  rest  in  the  assurance,  that  what  may 
?  appear  to  our  finite  understandings  in- 
iprehensible  or  even  contradictory,  will 
n  be  found  in  perfect  harmony  with  all  the 
Y  attributes  and  adorable  perfections  of 
1.  But  human  wisdom  is  unwilling  to  wait; 
i  so,  systems  are  proposed,  and  the  simple 
irted  are  perplexed  about  that  which  it  is 
little  importance  to  them,  individually,  to 
iw,  whilst  there  may  be  some  danger  of  neg- 
:ing  those  plain,  practical,  heart-search- 
truths,  that  ought  to  press  on  our  most 
ious  and  attentive  consideration. — Selected- 


1  true  to  God  who's  true  to  man;  wherever 
wrong  is  done 

;he  humblest  and  the  weakest,  'neath  the  all- 
beholding  sun, 

t  wrong  is  also  done  to  us;  and  they  are  slaves 
most  base 

ose  love  of  right  is  for  themselves  and  not  for 
all  their  race.  —James  Russell  Lowell. 

Items  ConcerniDg  the  Society. 

roin  the  limits  of  Poplar  Ridge  Quarterly  Meet- 
N.  Y.,  Elizabeth  Mekeel,  a  minister,  accora- 
ied  by  her  brother,  Jesse  Mekeel,  and  by  Martha 
1,  is  visiting  some  meetings  in  and  about  Phila- 
ihia.  And  Pervis  Halleck,  with  Rebecca  Mekeel 
ompanion,  has  been  laboring  within  the  limits 
Siluncy  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  on  her  way  to 
ts  in  and  near  Philadelphia. 

'e  are  sometimes  asked  what  boarding  place  or 
•1  there  is  in  Washington  suitable  for  Friends 
Jhrislian  simplicity.  The  following  letter  is 
received  from  L.  C.  Rines,  of  the  Elsmere  : 
'confirmed  on  inquiry  of  a  resident  of  that  city  : 
We  being  Christians,  think  it  meet  to  seek  your 
peration,  working  together  to  make  known  a 
il  hotel  where  no  liqnor  is  sold  and  things  are 
i!  decently  and  in  order.  A  clean  abode  with 
sant  surroundings  where  ladies  can  sojourn 
i  ease  and  comfort,  at  reasonable  rates,  1408 
;reet,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

le  Peace  Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
!  done  the  country  a  service  by  publishing  in  a 
fphlet  of  46  pages  Tolstoi's  great  Letter  on  the 
;o-Japanese  War,— a  most  impressive  indict- 
t  of  all  war.  There  are  signs  of  this  produc- 
I  making  its  mark  as  an  epoch-making  message 
jhristendom,  proclaiming  unto  man  its  trumpet- 
iiing,  "Bethink  yourselves  !" 
\so  Noah  Worcester's  "  Solemn  Review  of  War," 
published  ninety  years  ago,  is  reprinted  in  the 
^icate  of  Peace  for  Tenth  Month.  This  presenta- 
! of  war  is  said  to  have  aroused  the  Christian 
ch  as  il  had  never  been  aroused  on  this  subject, 
result  was  the  organization  of  the  first  peace 
"ties  in  this  country  and  in  England.  We  re- 
1  its  mention  of  the  Society  of  Friends  as  fol- 

rhere  are  two  sects  of  professed  Christians  in 
I  country  peculiar  in  their  opinions  respecting 
.lawfulness  of  war  and  the  right  of  repelling 
j'y  by  violence— the  Quakers  and  the  Shakers. 
',  does  it  appear  from  experience  that  their 
learing  spirit  brings  on  them  a  greater  portion 
jury  and  insult  than  is  e.xperienced  by  people 
]her  sects  ?  Is  not  the  reverse  of  this  true  in 
\-    There  may,  indeed,  be  some  instances  of  I 


such  gross  depravity  as  a  person's  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  pacific  character  to  do  them  injury 
with  the  hope  of  impunity  ;  but  in  general  their 
pacific  principles  and  spirit  command  the  esteem  of 
even  the  vicious,  arTd  operate  as  a  shield  from  in- 
sult and  abuse.  How  seldom,  too,  do  children  of  a 
mild,  forbearing  temper  experience  insult  or  injury, 
compared  with  the  waspish  who  will  sting  "if 
touched?  The  same  inquiry  may  be  made  in  re- 
spect to  persons  of  these  opposite  descriptions  of 
every  age  and  in  every  situation  of  life,  and  the 
result  will  be  favorable  to  the  point  in  question. 

Should  any  deny  the  applicability  of  these  ex- 
amples to  national  rulers  we  will  produce  one  ex- 
ample undeniably  applicable.  When  William  Penn 
took  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  he  distinctly 
avowed  to  the  Indians  his  forbearing  and  pacific 
principles,  and  his  benevolent  wishes  for  uninter- 
rupted peace  with  them.  On  these  principles  the 
government  was  administered  while  it  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Quakers.  What  then  was  the 
effect  ?  Did  this  pacific  character  in  government 
invite  aggression  and  insult  ?  Let  the  answer  be 
given  in  the  language  of  the  "Edinburg  Review 
of  the  Life  of  William  Penn."  Speaking  of  the 
treaty  made  by  Penn  with  the  Indians,  the  Re- 
viewer says,  "Such,  indeed,  was  the  spirit  in  which 
the  negotiation  was  entered  into  and  the  corres- 
ponding settlement  conducted  that  for  the  space  of 
more  than  seventy  years,  so  long,  indeed,  as  the 
Quakers  retained  the  chief  power  in  the  govern- 
ment, the  peace  and  amity  which  had  been  thus 
solemnly  promised  and  concluded  never  was  vio- 
lated, and  a  large  though  solitary  example  afforded 
of  the  facility  with  which  they  who  are  really  sin- 
cere and  friendly  in  their  views  may  live  in  har- 
mony with  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
fierce  and  faithless." 

Iowa  Yearly  Meeting.— Held  this  year  at  Earl- 
ham,  Iowa,  commenced  with  a  meeting  for  worship 
on  Fourth-day,  the  12th  of  Tenth  Mo.,  and  closed 
on  the  following  Second-day.  Although  the  attend- 
ance was  smaller  than  on  former  occasions,  har- 
mony and  love  prevailed  throughout  the  different 
sittings.  Harry  E.  Moore,  a  minister,  accompanied 
by  his  father,  Clarkson  Moore,  both  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, were  the  only  Friends  in  attendance  with 
credentials  from  their  home  meetings  ;  but  quite  a 
few  were  in  attendance  from  different  parts  of  the 
land  belonging  to  other  Yearly  Meetings,  whose 
company  and  sympathy  was  felt  to  be  a  strength. 
—  Stavanger  Mirror. 

Further  Account:  — At  a  Y'early  Meeting  of 
Friends  held  at  Earlham,  Iowa,  by  adjournment 
from  the  twelfth  day  of  the  Tenth  Month  to  the 
seventeenth  of  the  same,  inclusive,  1904. 

Clarkson  T.  Penrose,  clerk,  and  James  E.  Gordon, 
assistant  clerk.  A  meeting  for  worship  was  held 
in  the  forenoon,  Tenth  Month  12th,  which  proved 
to  be  a  very  satisfactory  and  tendering  occasion. 
The  dear  Master  condescended  to  be  with  the  gath- 
ered assembly. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Y'early  Meeting  convened 
to  transact  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  church. 
Epistles  were  read  from  Canada,  Ohio,  Western 
(held  at  Sugar  Grove,  near  Plainfield,  Ind.),  New 
England  (held  at  Westerly,  R.  I.),  and  Kansas  Yearly 
Meetings  of  Friends.  An  epistle  from  North  Caro- 
lina Friends,  who  are  striving  to  maintain  the  doc- 
trines and  testimonies  and  practices  of  Friends,  as 
promulgated  by  George  Fox,  William  Penn  and 
others,  was  also  read,  although  it  was  directed  to 
the  clerk  of  Iowa  Y'early  Meeting.  The  reading  of 
these  epistles,  bearing,  as  they  did,  words  of  sym- 
pathy, encouragement  and  a  desire  that  the  waste 
places  of  our  Zion  might  be  built  up,  was  felt  to 
be  both  strengthening,  refreshing  and  encouraging. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  essays  of 
replies  to  those  Y'early  Meetings  with  which  Iowa 
was  in  correspondence:  also  one  for  the  Friends  of 
North  Carolina,  if  the  way  opened  for  it. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  Society, 


as  shown  by  the  readings  of  the  queries  and  an- 
swers, excellent  counsel  was  handed  forth.  Friends 
were  encouraged  to  attend  all  their  meetings, 
those  held  near  the  middle  of  the  week,  as  well  as 
those  on  First  Day.  It  might  take  quite  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  some  to  do  this,  but  Friends  were 
reminded  that  King  David  would  not  offer  an  offer- 
ing unto  God  that  cost  him  nothing. 

Respecting  the  training  of  children  in  plainness 
of  speech,  behaviour  and  apparel,  a  concern  was 
expressed  that  it  was  just  as  important  now  as 
ever  it  was.  Parents  were  encouraged  to  look  after 
the  literature  in  their  homes.  That  there  is  so 
much  issuing  from  the  press  of  to-day  that  is  of  an 
injurious  character,  that  those  having  the  care  of 
the  youthful  minds  need  to  be  on  the  watch. 

The  book  committee  for  the  distribution  of  the 
approved  writings  of  Friends,  were  encouraged  to 
faithfulness  in  this  line  of  duty.  The  handing 
forth  of  even  a  tract,  under  the  divine  blessing, 
had  been  the  means  of  changing  a  wild  young  man 
of  the  world  from  the  broad  way  into  ihe  straight 
and  narrow,  that  leads  to  eternal  life. 

Committees  having  the  selection  of  teachers, 
both  for  the  preparative  and  higher  schools,  were 
encouraged  to  be  very  careful  in  their  selections  ; 
to  secure  those  that  were  not  only  qualified  to 
teach,  but  were  good  examples  to  the  dear  children 
in  their  every-day  life 

The  meetings  for  worship  on  First-day  were  felt 
to  be  seasons  of  Divine  favor.  On  First-day  after- 
noon the  house  was  taxed  to  its  full  capacity,  and 
some  standing  in  the  doors.  Quietness  and  solemn- 
ity prevailed  throughout  the  meetings.  Salvation 
by  Jesus  Christ  was  proclaimed;  that  He  was  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life  ;  that  no  man  cometh 
unto  the  Father  but  by  Him,  the  true  and  living 
Vine;  that  there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven 
given  among  men  whereby  we  may  be  saved,  than 
by  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  invitation  to  all, 
as  expressed  in  Revelations  xxii.  17,  "The  Spirit 
and  the  bride  say.  Come.  And  let  him  that  hear- 
eth  say.  Come.  And  let  him  that  is  athirst  come. 
And  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life 
freely,"  was  revived.  "  Whosoever  will;"  the  invi- 
tation was  as  full  as  it  could  be.  The  parable  of 
the  prodigal  was  revived.  That  the  love  and  mercy 
of  our  Heavenly  Father  was  very  great.  All  were 
tenderly  and  lovingly  exhorted  to  repent,  for  we 
all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God. 
There  is  balm  in  Gilead,  and  a  Physician  there. 

The  committee  to  prepare  essays  of  epistles  re- 
ported they  had  prepared  epistles  for  all  the  meet- 
ings that  they  were  in  correspondence  with;  also 
one  for  Friends  of  North  Carolina.  These  were 
read  and  approved.  A  few  Friends  were  named  to 
prepare  a  minute  of  the  exercises  of  the  meeting, 
if  way  opened  for  it,  to  be  printed  with  the  extracts 
of  the  meeting.  They  produced  a  minute  which  was 
satisfactory  to  meeting  [but  lack  of  space  crowds 
it  out  of  our  present  number]. 

The  business  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  having  been 
transacted  in  much  harmony  and  love,  concluded 
to  meet  at  West  Branch,  Iowa,  at  the  usual  time 
next  year.  t.  C.  H. 


Later  from  a  Correspondent  :—lov/aYeaT]y  llset- 
ing  was  nearly  as  well  attended  as  it  usually  is 
when  held  at  Earlham.  One  feature  of  the  meet- 
ing when  held  at  West  Branch  being  the  increased 
number  of  Friends  belonging  to  Hickory  Grove 
Quarterly  Meeting  in  attendance.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  truth  of  the  above.  Hickory  Grove  was  by 
no  means  unrepresented,  a  goodly  number  of  their 
members  being  with  us.  as  well  as  several  from 
other  Quarterly  Meetings,  whose  company  and  fel- 
lowship was  felt  to  be  a  strength  to  the  meeting. 
The  company  of  these  dear  friends  both  in  and  out 
of  meeting,  and  the  satisfaction  of  sharing  with 
them  the  blessings  so  freely  bestowed  upon  us  at 
this  time,  was  felt  to  be  mutual ;  and  the  joy  at 
thus  sharing  them  was  enhanced  thereby  ;  and  as 
the  loaves  and  fishes  handed  to  the  multitude  when 
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blessed  by  the  Master  were  more  than  sufficient  to 
feed  them  all,  so  our  mutual  love  is  not  weakened 
by  extending  it  to  others. 

The  vocal  exercise  of  ministers  in  attendance 
was  not  so  extensive  as  on  some  former  occasions, 
yet  it  was  characterized  by  a  good  degree  of  life, 
which  was  shown  by  the  communication  of  one  so 
remarkably  fitting,  and  rendering  complete  that  of 
another.  This  being  the  more  remarkable  when 
the  fact  is  noted  that  one  of  the  ministers  (a  dear 
old  friend,  whose  earthly  pilgrimage  must  be  near 
its  close)  is  almost  totally  deaf,  so  that  she  could 
not  hear  one  word  that  was  said.  Yet  her  testi- 
mony was  in  full  accord  and  fellowship  with  that 
of  the  other  ministers. 

The  public  meetings  on  First-day  were  well  at- 
tended, and  an  interest  in  what  was  handed  forth 
was  manifested  both  by  the  orderly  deportment  in 
meeting  and  the  numerous  comments  and  inquiries 
afterwards.  The  periods  of  silence  were  also  felt 
to  be  seasons  of  profit  by  many.  The  youth  were 
earnestly  and  affectionately  entreated  to  yield  them- 
selves to  the  yoke  of  Christ  while  in  the  morning 
of  their  days,  and  not  to  put  off  the  Divine  visita- 
tions, being  assured  that  His  yoke  is  easy  and  His 
burden  light.  The  invitation  to  so  yield  themselves 
is  extended  to  all,  none  being  excluded  ;  for  "the 
grace  of  God  which  bringeth  salvation  hath  ap- 
peared unto  all  men."  The  word  spoken  through 
the  prophet  is  verified,  "All  shall  know  me,  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest."  We  all  have  access  to 
that  which  is  within  the  vail,  for  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  having  broken  down  the  mid- 
dle wall  of  partition,  has  opened  the  way  into  that 
which  IS  within  the  vail,  where  He  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  us. 

Encouragement  was  extended  to  those  who  are 
tempted  and  tried,  that  they  continue  faithful,  and 
yield  not  to  the  enemy.  For  as  we  overcome  we 
grow  in  grace,  and  more  strength  is  given  and  we 
become  comparable  to  stones  fashioned  according 
to  the  purpose  of  the  great  Master  Builder. 

The  faithful  performance  of  the  daily  duties  in- 
cident to  this  life,  humbly  looking  to  the  Master, 
day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour,  for  strength  to  sur- 
mount the  obstacles  that  beset  our  path,  is  the  best 
preparation  for  the  life  which  is  to  come. 

The  reading  of  the  epistles  brought  our  distant 
friends  of  other  Yearly  Meetings  afresh  to  our 
remembrance,  and  these  greetings  of  love  and  unity 
were  felt  to  be  of  great  value  when  put  forth  in 
the  life.  That  this  might  be  the  case  at  this  time 
was  felt  to  be  the  concern  of  the  meeting. 

The  consideration  of  the  state  of  society  occa- 
sioned deep  exercise,  the  many  deficiencies  as  shown 
by  the  answers  to  the  Queries  being  cause  for 
humiliation  and  heart-searching  inquiries  of,  Is  it  I? 

The  subject  of  a  guarded  education  for  the  youth 
continued  to  claim  the  earnest  consideration  of  the 
meeting. 

In  taking  a  retrospect  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
after  the  lapse  of  two  weeks,  the  impression  that 
perhaps  remains  most  vividly  on  the  mind  is  the 
entire  harmony  and  love  that  prevailed  throughout 
the  sittings,  unbroken  by  a  single  note  of  discord. 
This  precious  covering  seemed  to  continue  with  us 
and  follow  us  in  a  good  degree  to  our  homes  during 
the  week  of  Yearly  Meeting.  H.  S. 

Earlham,  Iowa,  Tenth  Month  26th,  1904. 


I  slept,  and  dreamed  that  life  was  Beauty; 
I  woke,  and  found  that  life  was  Duty, 
Was  thy  dream,  then,  a  shadowy  lie? 
Toil  on,  sad  heart,  courageously, 
And  thou  shalt  find  thy  dream  to  be 
A  truth,  and  noonday  light  to  thee. 

— Eilcn  Hooper. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. — A  despatch  from  Washington  of  the 
30th  ult.  says:  The  Secretary  of  State,  John  Hay,  has  car- 
ried out  the  President's  instructions  relative  to  proposing 
3  second  Hague  conference.  The  note  not  only  contem- 
plates the  reassembling  of  The  Hague  conference  for  the 


consideration  of  questions  specifically  mentioned  by  the 
original  conference  as  demanding  further  attention,  such 
as  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals,  the  inviolability  of 
private  property  in  naval  warfare  and  the  bombardment 
of  ports  by  naval  forces,  but  goes  further  by  practically 
indorsing  the  project  of  a  general  system  of  arbitration 
treaties,  the  definition  of  contraband  of  war  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  international  congress  to  meet  periodi- 
cally in  the  interests  of  peace. 

The  subway  built  in  New  York  City  for  the  running  of  un- 
derground railroad  trains  was  opened  for  travel  on  the  27th 
ult.  Nine  miles  of  it  are  now  in  use,  and  the  remainder  of 
a  total  of  fourteen  miles,  it  is  expected,  will  be  ready  in 
about  three  months.  Starting  at  the  City  Hall,  it  runs 
in  a  generally  northerly  direction  to  103rd  street,  where 
it  branches  into  two  lines,  one  running  northeastwardly, 
passing  under  the  Harlem  River,  and  the  other  continuing 
in  a  northerly  course  to  its  terminus.  It  has  been  con- 
structed under  a  crowded  city,  requiring  the  solution  of 
such  problems  as  those  involved  in  the  displacement  of 
hundreds  of  sewers,  many  of  them  great  main  trunk  con- 
duits; masses  of  intricate  and  interlaced  electric  wires, 
gas,  water  and  steam  pipes,  without  seriously  interrupting 
them.  Quicksands,  strongly  flowing  springs  and  long  for- 
gotten streams  were  frequently  met  with.  Throughout 
it  is  lined  with  white  tiles.  Electricity  is  used  in  moving 
the  cars. 

Dr.  Wiley,  Chief  Chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, has  declared  that  85  per  cent,  of  all  whiskies 
commonly  used  in  this  country  were  adulterated. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Sixth  Month  30,  1904,  shows  that  16,- 
009,361  pupils,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  country,  attended  the  public  schools  during  that 
year.  As  compared  with  the  previous  six  years,  this  per- 
centage shows  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  pupils, 
as  compared  with  total  population.  The  cost  was  $3.15 
per  capita  of  total  population,  and  $22.75  per  capita  per 
pupil.  The  report  shows  that  last  year  1,578,632  negro 
children  were  enrolled  in  the  common  schools  for  that 
race  in  the  former  sixteen  slave  States  and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  enrollment  in  1877,  the  first  year  sta- 
tistics were  taken  of  the  negro  schools,  was  571,506. 

Foreign— On  the  24th  instant  the  British  Government 
sent  an  urgent  note  to  the  Russian  Government  respect- 
ing the  attack  by  the  Russian  fleet  upon  British  fishing 
boats  on  the  North  Sea.  In  addition  to  making  a  claim 
for  indemnity  for  the  vessels  sunk,  compensation  for  the 
wounded  and  pensions  for  the  widows  of  those  killed,  the 
British  Government  will,  it  is  said,  demand  an  ample  apol- 
ogy and  assurances  that  other  British  shipping  which  may 
fall  in  with  the  Russian  squadron  shall  not  be  submitted 
to  similar  treatment.  King  Edward  received  from  Em- 
peror Nicholas  himself  a  cablegram  expressing  the  deep- 
est regret,  and  a  practical  acknowledgment  that  Great 
Britain's  peremptory  note  will  meet  with  a  reply  con- 
ceding every  demand  for  apology  for  this  actof  aggression, 
compensation  for  sufferers  and  punishment  of  tbo  oflicers 
responsible  for  what  is  everywhere  conceded  to  have  been 
a  gigantic  blunder.  The  settlement  of  certain  points  in 
reference  to  this  matter  have  been  referred  to  an  inter- 
national commission  under  the  Hague  Convention.  The 
Commission  of  Inquiry  will,  it  is  understood,  make  a  thor- 
ough investigation  to  ascertain  the  facts,  particularly 
whether  or  not  there  were  Japanese  vessels  in  the  North 
Sea  ;  whether,  even  if  there  were  not,  the  Russian  naval 
commanders  were  in  possession  of  such  information  as 
would  warrant  them  in  believing  that  vessels  of  the  enemy 
were  in  the  neighborhood  and  intended  to  attack  them. 
The  Russian  Government  has  ordered  the  detention  at 
Vigo,  a  port  of  Spain,  of  that  part  of  the  fleet  which  was 
concerned  in  the  incident,  in  order  that  the  naval  authori- 
ties might  ascertain  what  oflicers  were  responsible  for  it. 
This  case  is  regarded  as  by  far  the  most  important  which 
has  yet  been  referred  to  the  Hague  tribunal.  It  is  now 
believed  that  the  Russians  mistook  their  own  topedo-boats 
for  Japanese  vessels,  and  that,  laboring  under  this  delu- 
sion, they  fired  into  their  own  vessels,  injuring  several, 
probably  sinking  one  of  them  and  wounding  several  Rus- 
sian oflicers  and  sailors. 

Fighting  in  the  neighborhood  of  Port  Arthur  has  con- 
tinued, and  also  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mukden,  between 
the  Russians  and  Japanese.  It  is  stated  that  Japan  has 
taken  steps  to  raise  $385,000,000  in  order  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  Russia. 

H.  Parker  Willis  has  lately  published  an  article  upon 
conditions  in  the  Philippines,  where  he  had  spent  four 
months,  summing  them  as  follows  :  "  We  have,  in  fact, 
destroyed  the  public  buildings  of  the  country  ;  inflicted 
continuous  crop  losses  during  a  period  of  six  years  ;  rav- 
aged and  burned  large  sections  of  territory  ;  produced 
conditions  leading  to  the  death  of  most  of  the  farm  ani- 
mals and  to  serious  human  and  animal  epidemics  ;  brought 
foreign  trade  to  an  unprofitable  condition  by  our  tarifl: 


legislation  ;  inaugurated  a  tremendously  expensive  go 
ernment  for  the  beneflt  of  foreign  ofliceholders ;  esta 
lished  a  partisan  judiciary  ;  crowded  the  prisons  and  d 
ported  or  sent  to  the  gallows  the  beat  and  most  patriot 
of  the  native  leaders." 

A  despatch  from  Paris  of  the  27th  ult.  says  the  repo 
on  the  Anglo-French  agreement  relative  to  Newfonndlai 
was  laid  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  today, 
strongly  approves  of  the  agreement,  and  says:  "It 
chiefly  important  in  putting  an  end  to  a  serious  difficnl 
between  the  two  great  nations.  It  is  part  of  the  genei 
movement  for  a  rapprochement  and  union  between  Pran 
and  Great  Britain.  Too  long  have  these  countries  be 
divided.  The  hour  has  come  when  both  people  desire  i 
conciliation  and  union.  This  convention  is  one  of  thefii 
pledges  of  the  establishment  of  sincere  relations.  V 
ardently  hope  that  the  two  governments  will  continue  t 
salutary  movement  until  they  have  achieved  a  settleme 
of  all  questions  still  in  suspense  in  Africa,  Asia  and  0( 
anica." 

An  English  engineer,  it  is  reported,  has  discovered 
process  for  manufacturing  ozone  by  electrical  discharg 
at  far  less  expense  than  by  ordinary  methods.  Ozoi 
on  account  of  its  great  oxydizing  power,  is  well  adapt 
for  supplying  oxygen  to  closed  rooms,  such  as  hospita 
shops,  etc.,  for  purifying  drinking  water,  for  the  pnrific 
tion  of  sewage,  bleaching  of  leather,  treating  oils,  a 
other  uses. 

RECEIPTS. 

Unlessotherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  re 
celved  from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  78. 

George  Sykes,  agent,  England,  17£  53,  being  1 
each  for  Joshua  J.  Ashby,  John  Anderson,  Robert  B 
land,  Elizabeth  Bellows,  Richard  B.  Brockbank,  Birmii 
ham  Friends'  Reading  Society,  E.  and  G.  Brodrib,  Stepb 
Cumberland,  Thomas  Francis,  William  B.  Gibbons,  ^ 
liam  Graham,  Rachel  Hall,  Joseph  Hinde,  Joseph  Hai| 
William  Knowles.  Elizabeth  Knowles,  Francis  KenDe( 
Joseph  Lamb,  David  McCaughtrie.  Agnes  McLeman,  Ar 
Moorhouse,  August  Marshall,  William  R.  Nash,  Geoi 
Pitt,  E.  M.  Southall,  J.  H.  Shield,  Isaac  Sharp.  Janj 
Stewart,  F.  B.  Sainty,  E.  C.  Thompson,  Sarah  Jane  ' 
John  H.  Walker,  William  Williamson  and  B.  K.  Watki 
and  53  for  J.  E.  Southall. 

^^'Remittances  received  after  Third-day  noon  wUI 
appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 


NOTICES. 

Wanted — A  woman  Friend,  with  experience,  desi 

a  position  in  a  Friend's  family  as  housekeeper  or  c( 

panion.  i 

Address  "  A,"  ; 

Ofiice  of  "  The  Friend.' 

Westtovyn  Boarding  School. — For  convenie 
of  persons  coming  to  Westtown  School,  the  stage 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  A.  M.,  i 
2.50  and  4.32  p.  M.  Other  trains  are  met  when  request 
Stage  fare,  fifteen  cents;  after  7.30  P.  M.,  twenty- 
cents  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegraph,  » 
West  Chester,  Phone  114a. 

Edward  G.  Smedley,  Sup'i 


Died,  at  her  residence,  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  on  the  tl 
ty-first  of  First  Month,  1904,  Mary  Elma  Ballinc 
widow  of  the  late  Joshua  H.  Ballinger,  in  the  sixty-sec 
year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  Haddonfield  Monthly  Mil- 
ing  of  Friends.  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heil; 
neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  the  thi^ 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him."     j 

,  at   her  home.  West  Branch,  Iowa,  Ninth  Mcji 

17th,  1904,  Lydia  B.  Oliphant,  widow  of  William,. 
Oliphant,  and  daughter  of  James  B.  and  Sarah  Brufl^ 
her  eighty-third  year.  She  was  a  beloved  member  a 
elder  of  West  Branch  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  lol; 
a  woman  of  excellent  judgment  and  superior  mind,  p 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  her  many  friends.  She  waiPt 
a  charitable  disposition,  ever  ready  to  extend  helptotlffl 
in  need.  I 

,  at  North  Lewisburg,  Ohio,  Ninth  Month  2), 

1904,  Elisabeth  W.  Young,  wife  of  Dr.  Edward  C.  Yoil;, 
in  her  seventy-second  year.  She  was  a  birth-right  Bji- 
ber  and  loved'  the  quiet  order  of  our  worship.  The  Vi« 
of  the  community  seems  to  be,  "  A  saintly  character  9 
been  called  from  our  midst."  She  leaves  her  aged  f- 
band  seriously  afflicted  and  four  surviving  childrei » 
mourn  their  loss.  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  » 
Lord."  L 
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3HALL  particularly  recommend  to  the  youth 
ngthe  people  called  Quakers,  the  writings 

examples  of  faithful  elders  of  that  per- 
lion;  the  one,  to  inform  their  judgment; 
Dther,  to  excite  their  practice.  Education 
e  can  lead  to  profess,  but  gives  not  strength 
bey.  Whence  it  is,  that  the  posterity  of 
i  men  must  unavoidably  degenerate,  unless 
'  have  recourse  to  their  first  principles, 
foundation  of  your  ancestors  was  the  Light 
Christ;  a  firm  and  unalterable  basis.  By 
llumination  they  regulated  their  thoughts, 
r  words,  their  actions.  Instructed  by  its 
ates  they  renounced  the  pride,  the  pleas- 
,  the  lusts  and  vanities  of  the  world,  separ- 
.  themselves  from  humanly-invented  modes 
ways  of  worship,  bore  a  faithful  testimony 
nst  many  errors  and  corruptions  of  their 
!S,  zealously  reproved  vice  and  immorality, 
3  exemplary  to  their  neighbors  in  holiness 
righteousness,  ordered  their  conversations 
ht,  obtained  a  good  report  among  men, 

in  the  end  were  made  partakers  of  the 
ation  of  God. 

'ould  you  be  the  happy  successors  of  their 
ue,  as  well  as  Name?  Follow  the  same 
le.  It  will  lead  you  in  the  same  path,  and 
ove  you  when  you  turn  aside  to  the  right 
1  or  to  the  left.  It  will  teach  you  a  rev- 
t  and  religious  regard  to  the  testimonies 

consciously  bore  and  suffered  for,  and 
)ing  to  its  direction  and  guidance,  you 
.1  never  return  to  the   follies  and  vanities 

came  out  of.  It  will  show  you  the  emp- 
3S  of  formal  profession,  and  the  necessity 
n  inward  and  spiritual  work  of  regenera- 
,  to  the  purifying,  through  the  blood  of 
ist,  your  consciences  from  dead  works  to 
:e  the  living  God.  Turn  not  your  backs 
his  heavenly  Monitor,  which  is  with  you, 

in  you.  "Know  thou  the  God  of  thy 
ers,  and  serve  Him  with  a  perfect  heart 
.with  a  willing  mind.  For  the  Lord  search- 
'all  hearts,  and  understandeth  all  the  im- 
itations of  the  thoughts.  If  thou  seek  Him 
5»vill  be  found  of  thee;  but  if  thou  forsake 
i,  He  will  cast  thee  off  forever." — Joseph 


'ORSHIP  is  the  human  soul  in  communion 
ii  God. 


To  Readers  Not  in  Profession  with  Friends. 

Ministers  and  members  of  other  religious 
denominations  are  receiving  The  Friend,  who 
may  think  at  times  that  our  aim  is  to  attack 
them  and  their  position;  when  really,  we  are 
addressing  the  case  of  their  imitators  who  are 
inconsistently  operating  under  our  name  of 
"Friends,"  and  so  misrepresenting  it.  We 
respect  the  representatives  of  the  churches  of 
Christendom  everywhere  who,  verily  believing 
the  tenets  which  they  have  been  severally 
taught,  consistently  abide  by  them,  and  work 
earnestly  under  them,  according  to  the  light 
thev  have.  We  might  not  respect  any  of 
their  members  who  should  embrace  our  dis- 
tinctive tenets,  being  with  us  in  faith  and 
testimony,  and  yet  remain  in  organic  unity 
with  denominations  professing  to  the  contrary. 
So  our  readers  belonging  to  other  denomina- 
tions will  best  respect  "the  jewel  consistency" 

us,  and  expect  us  clearly  to  represent  to 
their  minds  what  we  stand  for.  And  this  is 
that  the  world  wants  and  needs  of  the 
Society  of  Friends — that  it  represent  faith- 
fully what  it  fundamentally  stands  for,  as  its 
contribution  to  truth  in  the  church  militant. 

But  the  day  is  now  upon  us,  of  which  we 
saw  a  prophecy  quoted  some  forty  years  ago, 
when  our  contending  for  the  faith  and  testi- 
mony once  delivered  to  us  as  a  people,  should 
have  to  be  transferred  from  outside  our  limits 
to  within  our  own  borders.  Accordingly  non- 
members  will  please  not  feel  hurt  if  some 
family  talk  of  ours  being  overheard  by  them, 
seems  incidentally  to  hit  them.  And  we  are 
not  faithful  if  we  do  not  at  times  call  in 
question  their  position  also,  directly.  But  let 
ill  our  things,  both  ways,  "  be  done  with  char- 
ity." __ 

The  Present-Day  Turn  of  Christian  Interest. 

We  apprehend  it  must  be  very  noticeable 
to  our  readers  that  religious  zeal  is  in  the 
present  day  changing  its  mode  of  expression. 
Whereas  it  has  heretofore  taken  form  in  de- 
votional exercises,  the  propagation  of  doc- 
trines, the  yielding  to  rhapsodies,  the  proselyt- 
ing of  men  to  special  professions  of  faith,  or 
in  various  stated  offices  or  spontaneous  offer- 
ings of  worship — now  religious  zeal  is  learning 
to  take  the  form  of  social  energy.  Instead 
of  cultivating  the  piety  of  our  own  souls  ex- 
clusively in  cloisters  of  outward  confines  or  in 


cloisters  of  the  heart,  it  is  urging  us  to  step 
out  among  our  fellow-beings  in  efforts  to  im- 
prove their  condition.  It  lays  its  emphasis 
on  the  first  and  great  commandment  in  terms 
of  the  second — testing  our  soundness  in  the 
one  by  our  earnestness  in  the  other.  Its  query 
is,  "He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he 
hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath 
not  seen?"  and  its  motto,  "Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  service  to  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  It  is  held 
that  "the  first  and  great  commandment"  sums 
up  the  true  theology,  and  "the  second,  which 
is  like  unto  it,"  the  true  sociology. 

We  suppose  that  the  terms  egoism  and  al- 
truism have  been  invented  to  express  these 
two  fields  of  Christian  or  moral  life;  and  we 
believe  that  in  effecting  this  turn  of  religious 
interest  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  working  a  more 
healthy  religion  by  bringing  the  pent  up  de- 
votions of  men  out  into  fresher  air,  and  en- 
larging their  hearts  to  embrace  not  merely 
the  salvation  of  themselves,  but  that  of  all 
whom  He  so  loved  as  to  give  himself  for 
them.  "I  have  compassion  on  the  multitude" 
— that  was  his  spirit.  The  same  is  the  spirit 
of  his  own  on  earth  to-day. 

We  may  well  be  in  sympathy  with  the  grow- 
ing obedience  to  the  sociological  direction  of 
Christ's  Spirit,  and  believe  that  many  non- 
professors  though  regarding  themselves  as 
ethical  philosophers  of  altruism,  yet  secretly 
moved  by  the  prevailing  current  blowing  where 
it  listeth,  may  be  workers  together  with  Him 
better  than  they  know. 

Friends,  as  foremost  among  the  pioneers  of 
such  humanitarian  movements,  can  never  have 
a  testimony  against  their  members  entering 
into  benevolent  and  philanthropic  enterprises, 
on  the  ground  that  these  are  benevolent.  They 
simply  ask  that  a  member  does  not  assume  his 
commission  merely  from  the  ends  in  view,  but 
that  he  look  to  the  authority  of  the  true  and 
holy  Witness,  manifesting  in  the  heart  a  con- 
viction of  his  will  for  such  a  calling.  They 
also  ask  for  a  care  as  to  joining  the  ranks  of 
associations  of  those  who  assume  their  march- 
ing orders  on  other  principles,  and  whose 
modes  of  procedure  would  drag  a  Quaker  mem- 
ber down  from  some  of  the  principles  of  truth 
of  which  he  is  in  himself  convinced.  What  a 
little  pampering  of  an  accommodating  Quaker 
with  an  office,  in  some  of  these  associations. 
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it  takes  to  make  him  throw  overboard  his 
Quakerism!  And  by  this  is  not  meant  his  sec- 
tarianism, but  his  owning  the  Witness  for 
Truth  in  practice  and  testimony.  Such  com- 
promises destroy  the  spiritual  value  of  a  Friend 
for  the  work  of  Christ  in  any  association.  It 
is  not  intolerance  of  other  denominations  that 
makes  us  hesitate  to  serve  with  them  in  many 
a  benevolent  organization.  It  is  because  we 
would  have  to  waive,  here  one,  and  there  an- 
other doctrine  or  principle,  in  order  to  con- 
form with  certain  ways  of  theirs.  Where 
there  is  no  danger  of  this  compromise,  or 
where  the  member  is  so  established  as  to 
maintain  in  love  his  testimonies  for  the  im- 
mediate warrant  of  Truth  on  his  perform- 
ances, his  association  with  others  in  good 
causes  enhances  their  respect  for  loyalty  to 
principle,  and  augments  the  weight  of  a 
Friend's  influence  as  a  co-worker  with  them. 

The  complaint  that  Friends  are  laying  stress 
on  worship  rather  than  on  work,  is  not  well 
placed.  The  complaint  should  rather  be  that 
they  are  not  worshipping  enough  —  deeply 
enough,  spiritually  enough,  constantly  enough. 
Then  would  all  their  work  be  an  expression  of 
their  worship,  and  a  mode  of  it.  Work  would 
improve  with  worship  and  worship  with  work, 
where  both  are  done  as  unto  the  Lord.  Work 
with  a  divine  inspiration  is  worship,  and  where 
it  is  converted  into  social  energy,  it  is  Christ 
still  lifting  up  the  poor,  enlightening  the  dull 
minds,  unfettering  the  slave,  creating  pe£ 
healing  diseases,  making  glad  the  wilderness 
and  solitary  place. 

"He  that  believeth  on  me, "said  the  Author 
and  Finisher  of  true  faith— not  about  me,  but 
"on  me — the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also, 
and  greater  works  shall  he  do,  because  I  go 
unto  the  Father. "  Improving  and  reforming 
the  bodily  and  social  conditions  of  our  fellow- 
beings,  in  which  his  works  were  so  manifest 
in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  are  not  to  be  neglected 
because  of  the  greater  and  soul-converting 
ministry  of  his  Spirit  more  abundantly  s 
forth  in  his  exaltation  with  the  Father;  but 
both  the  social  betterment  and  greater  still  the 
spiritual  regeneration  of  the  world  through 
Christ's  disciples  will  be  products  and  signs  of 
the  same  quickening  Spirit  of  our  risen  Lord. 

To  be  a  Christian,  says  a  recent  writer, 
means  to  attain  that  condition  of  soul  that 
Jesus  possessed  in  an  overpowering  sense.  He 
is,  accordingly,  not  merely  a  moral  example. 
In  the  soul  of  Jesus  was  his  intense  con- 
sciousness of  being  the  child  of  Uod.  And  for 
this  reason  we  call  Him- the  Son  of  God,  for  a 
soul  that  has  nothing  in  it  but  God,  is  a  child 
of  God. 

Man  is  ever  being  drawn  into  situations 
where  knowledge  attained  is  powerless  to 
guide,  where  the  human  soul  must  cry  aloud 
for  a  living  God. 


For  "  The  Frieni 


The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
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In  the  Tenth  Month,  1822,  three  members 
of  the  Committee,  viz.:  Thomas  Stewardson, 
John  Cooke  and  Israel  W.  Morris  visited  the 
two  reservations  and  had  interviews  with  the 
Indians  residing  upon  each  of  them. 

Well  aware  of  the  dissensions  among  the 
Indians,  these  Friends  were  very  desirous  that 
whatever  was  communicated  to  them  might 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  two  opposing 
parties  nearer  together,  and  inciting  all  to 
pursue  those  paths  of  peace  and  righteousness 
which  should  render  them  a  happy,  industrious 
and  prosperous  people.  In  their  address  to 
them  at  that  time,  in  a  Council  attended  by 
the  chiefs  and  most  of  their  principal  men 
on  the  Allegheny  Reservation,  they  said, 
"Brothers:  By  the  short  speech  from  our 
friends  in  Philadelphia,  which  you  have  heard 
read,  you  are  informed  that  we  make  you  this 
visit  with  their  approbation. 

"Brothers:  For  a  long  time  before  we  left 
home,  we  had  heard  there  was  some  division 
of  opinion  amongst  you  on  important  subjects; 
and  we  felt  a  desire  to  see  you  all  together,  if 
haply  we  might  be  instrumental,  through  the 
aid  of  the  Great  Spirit,  in  bringing  you  nearer 
together. 

"Brothers:  We  are  all  at  times  sensible  of 
the  motions  of  Divine  Grace  in  our  own  hearts, 
condemning  us  when  we  do  wrong;  but  when  we 
live  in  love  one  with  another,  and  do  what  is 
good,  it  makes  us  feel  happy  and  comfortable; 
to  this  we  have  from  time  to  time  directed 
your  attention,  without  requiring  the  obser- 
vance of  any  forms  of  worship,  such  as  sing- 
ing, &c.,  which  may  be  practised  without 
making  the  heart  better:— but  an  attention  to 
this  word  of  Divine  Grace,  as  it  proceeds  from 
the  Great  Spirit,  cannot  fail  of  bringing  us 
nearer  to  Himself,  and  its  happy  effect  also  is, 
to  make  us  love  one  another  and  desire  each 
other's  welfare. 

"Brothers :  You  ought  to  consider  that  the 
Great  Spirit  is,  or  should  be,  worshipped  by 
men  in  sincerity  and  truth;  we  should  also 
well  consider  the  effects  produced  by  any  par 
ticular  mode  of  worship;  if  order  and  decorum 
are  observed,  and  if  those  who  attend  return 
to  their  homes  rather  improved  in  good  de- 
sires to  walk  with  more  circumspection  in  fu- 
ture, there  is  reason  to  hope  acceptable  wor- 
ship has  been  performed;  but  if  wantonness 
and  riot  are  indulged,  and  in  secret  men  and 
women  promiscuously  get  together  for  vicious 
purposes,  you  would  do  well  to  reflect  whether 
some  reformation  is  not  requisite;  for  you 
cannot  suppose  that  your  ancestors,  in  estab- 
lishing a  mode  of  worship,  ever  expected  it 
would  degenerate  into  such  licentiousness. 

Brothers:  In  speaking  our  minds  thus  plainly, 
it  is  with  a  hope  some  of  your  wise  men  will 
endeavor  to  make  such  regulations  as  will  put 
a  stop  to  such  practices. 

"Brothers:  You  are  of  one  nation,  and 
should  live  together  as  brethren;  and  when 
subjects  which  concern  the  general  welfare 
require  to  be  considered,  you  should  meet  to- 
gether, and  not  separately,  as  we  are  informed 
you  now  do. 

"  Brothers :].We  have  heretofore  told  you  of 


a  bad  practice  which  some  of  your  Nation  h 
been  in;  that  is,  husbands  separating  fr 
their  wives,  and  wives  from  their  husbam 
and  going  to  live  with  others;  no  good  man 
woman  can  do  so,  and  it  is  time  you  put  a,Y, 
such  an  evil  from  amongst  you. 

"Brothers:  We  are  informed  some  ofi 
think,  notwithstanding  what  you  have  from 
in  writing,  that  we  intend  to  make  a  claim 
part  of  your  land  for  the  services  we  have  r 
dered,  and  are  rendering  to  you;  now,  brotht 
you  must  know  the  land  you  live  on  is  y 
own  forever,  if  you  continue  to  live  upoi 
and  do  not  sell  it;  and  you  must  also  ki 
that  we  never  can  make  any  good  claim  to ; 
part  of  it,  because  if  you  or  your  child 
should  be  so  unwise  as  to  dispose  of  this  res 
vation,  you  can  only  do  so  to  the  pre-empt 
holders — therefore  no  claim  can  be  made 
your  land  by  us." 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  Friends  : 
gave  them  good  advice  in  reference  to  eh 
ing  and  cultivating  their  land. 

On  the  conclusion  of  their  address,  the 
dians  requested  to  have  time  for  a  confere: 
among  themselves,  and  appointed  the  next 
to  reply  to  it.  At  that  time  their  chief,  caj 
Black  Snake,  one  of  those  who  opposed 
introduction  of  schools,  iirst  delivered  to  j 
Friends  the  sentiments  of  the  party  whom! 
represented.  Said  he,  "  You  spoke  your  i 
sire  to  us  that  we  should  be  one  natioij 
people  of  one  mind;  and  after  you  left  us,| 
remained  together  and  became  a  little  nj 
united  than  we  had  been,  but  not  altogel] 
as  we  wished  to  be.  We  informed  those  I 
favor  the  missionaries.  You  are  our  relati(| 
let  us  be  as  one  people;  if  you  will  reii| 
them  from  amongst  us  and  hold  to  the  Quakj 
we  ask  no  more;  we  will  then  be  a  peopi 
one  voice:  to  this  they  have  not  entirely 
sented,  but  have  promised  they  would  m 
have  a  missionary  among  them,  but  would  ( 
tinue  to  meet  by  themselves  and  have  t 
own  people  to  exhort  them.  We  have  ( 
sidered  the  advice  of  our  friends  and  the 
of  our  own  people,  and  we  of  this  party  1 
concluded  not  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day. 
understand  your  advice  to  be  kind  to  one  j 
other,  and  attend  to  business  that  we  mij 
be  a  prosperous  people;  this  we  will  endei| 
to  take  hold  of,  and  teach  our  children  to  wi 
— and  we  understand  we  should  be  tender 
true  to  our  wives,  and  that  they  should  1( 
the  ways  of  the  white  people;  in  this  res] 
also  we  Intend  to  take  your  counsel,  and 
respecting  such  among  us  as  drink,  to  exi 
counsel  to  them ;  but  we  of  this  side  do  not 
right  to  have  our  children  taught  to  read; 
we  do  not  yet  see  right.  We  of  this  side 
glad  of  having  you  among  us,  and  we  onljj 
cline  taking  one  article  of  your  advice.  Ij; 
now  more  than  twenty  years  since  Frii,: 
have  been  among  us,  and  when  we  have  |i 
ceived  any  of  our  children  to  improve  inlef 
ing,  we  think  they  have  also  become  moref 
ceitful,  therefore  their  learning  has  not  U 
beneficial;  and  they  also  are  apt  to  bee  J 
proud,  which  we  think  is  also  against  it;  ti: 
things  give  us  great  fear  of  what  may  h|< 
after  come  upon  us,  if  those  who  do  not  u  I 
with  us  have  their  children  taught;  they  j 
outwit  and  defraud  us  of  the  little  lancji 
have  left,  almost  so  small  that  we  can  Ci< 
it  with  our  feet.     But  we  have  heard  .ji 
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ii  that  we  should  meet  together  in  Council 
lonsider  the  affairs  of  the  Nation;  to  this 
have  both  parties  agreed,  and  we  are  thus 
1  nearer  than  before  you  spoke  :  and  further, 
I  have  agreed  to  look  peaceably  at  each 
;;r;  and  we  will  not  interfere  with  them  in 
1  education  of  their  children;  this  we  have 
cBsd  to,  and  shall  not  interrupt  them  in 
ir  school  learning  over  the  river  on  your 

iter  he  had  concluded  his  speech  James 
[inson,  also  a  chief  and  a  firm  advocate  of 
)  instruction  of  their  children  in  school 
i.-ning,  rose  and  expressed  the  views  which 
Eind  his  associates  held  in  regard  to  these 
ijects.  He  commenced  by  saying,  "Broth- 
•  our  friends :  We  are  once  more  together 
:b  the  permission  of  the  Great  Spirit,  through 
lise  providence  we  are  yet  preserved  in 
=[th.  We  feel  rejoiced  that  you  have  seen 
]it  to  come  so  long  a  journey,  quite  from 
lladelphia,  to  see  us.  We  feel  rejoiced  and 
lakful  for  this.  Now,  friends,  we  beg  of 
[  to  pity  our  situation— when  you  come  to 
Er  how  much  effect  your  language  has  had 
ris  you  will  see  we  are  poor  Indians.  It  is 
\  years  since  you  were  here,  yet  we  remem- 
eyour  language  to  us  at  that  time;  you  told 
syou  were  men  of  your  words,  not  fearful 
t hewing  your  faces,  so  you  then  told  us." 
:er  commenting  upon  the  wish  of  the  Presi- 
£t  of  the  United  States  that  their  children 
iiild  be  educated,  he  continued,  "Brothers, 
ikers:  We  feel  always  glad  to  see  you;  you 
:ik  such  language  as  we  are  disposed  to 
vi,  because  we  believe  you  feel  it  from  the 
fit,  and  we  depend  upon  and  have  felt  reli- 
te  in  you. 

'  We  understand  also  the  situation  of  our 
lis;  that  the  title  is  in  ourselves,  and  it 
aQot  be  taken  from  us  without  our  consent. 
t'  are  determined  to  pursue  the  education  of 
L'  children,  in  the  hope  they  will  be  benefited 
jt.  We  do  not  yet  know  fully  how  to  cul- 
I'te  our  lands  and  raise  crops  of  grain;  we 
ce  yet  to  improve  in  this  knowledge;  and 
ti  is  an  additional  inducement  to  have  our 
bdren  educated,  thinking  particular  times 
(essary  to  plant  and  sow,  and  our  children, 
jeducation,  will  obtain  this  knowledge,  and 
cio  for  themselves.  As  you  heard  awhile 
i,  those  opposed  to  us  will  not  observe  the 
fbath  day;  our  friends,  the  Quakers,  have  a 
eard  to  that  day,  and  we  think  it  good  to 
brve  it  also,  and  bring  up  our  children  in 
t  observance  of  it.  Thus  you  see  our  situa- 
ir.we  will  not,  on  our  side,  give  up  the 
is  bath  day;  we  are  strong  in  our  minds  to 
hrve  it,  and  they  are  strong  in  their  minds 
jinst  it.  If  we  could  but  see  alike  in  this, 
I'-e  is  nothing  else  to  keep  us  separate;  you 
i  our  difficulties;  we  feel  anxious  that  we 
n:ht  be  blessed  to  see  as  one,  but  we  have 
i(  yet  come  to  this,  though  we  are  more 
iited  than  we  were  before,  having  agreed  to 
lite  in  Council  on  public  affairs.  Brothers, 
I  Friends:  We  are  distressed  in  this  situa- 
ii;  we  wish  to  have  these  things  righted; 
»  we  wish  you  to  assist  us  to  come  straight; 
11.  we  wish  to  advise  from  time  to  time  with 
)'  true  friends  who  live  beside  us,  what  mav 
)'for  our  good.  Our  ininds,  the  chiefs  and 
» Tiers  of  this  party,  have  agreed  never  to 
Je  a  missionary  for  a  teacher;  never  shall 
)i  be  amongst  us,  but  we  will  keep  the  Sab- 


bath day,  and  some  of  our  own  best  men  shall 
teach  us  on  that  day.  We  wish  you  to  know 
we  are  pleased  with  the  two  Friends  you  have 
placed  beside  us;  we  intend  to  keep  near  them, 
and  keep  the  chain  of  friendship  strong.  We 
now  desire  your  w-elfare,  and  pray  for  you 
against  to-morrow,  understanding  you  then 
think  of  leaving  us  on  your  return.  We  hope 
the  Lord  in  his  mercy  may  protect  us  all,  and 
that  you  may  be  preserved  to  get  again  to 
your  families  in  health — and  we  desire  to  be 
remembered  to  Friends  in  Philadelphia — and 
we  send  our  best  wishes  to  the  several  Friends, 
men  and  women,  that  have  dwelt  amongst  us; 
we  hope  the  Lord  may  protect  them,  and  we 
return  our  thanks  to  our  friends  in  Philadel- 
phia that  feel  interested  for  our  welfare." 

In  a  visit  which  James  Robinson  paid  to  the 
Friends  the  same  evening,  he  expressed  him- 
self more  fully  than  he  had  done  in  the  Coun- 
cil, saying,  "In  the  Council  to-day  we  did  not 
say  all  that  was  on  our  minds,  being  careful 
lest  we  should  hurt  the  feelings  of  any.  We 
pity  our  old  chief  [Cornplanter],  seeing  the 
situation  he  has  got  into  in  withdrawing  very 
much  from  what  he  formerly  thought  right; 
but  our  minds  are  firm  in  the  intention  to  pur- 
sue the  education  of  our  children,  and  to  hold 
10  the  same  principle  which  we  have  all  along 
received  from  you;  but  we  are  tender  of  him, 
not  saying  much  to  him.  But  we  intend  to 
hold  to  keeping  one  day  in  the  week,  and  that 
some  wise  man  among  ourselves  may  then  in- 
struct our  children  and  teach  them  how  to  act. 
We  look  to  you  in  full  confidence,  seeing  you 
keep  to  the  laws  Christ  made  when  on  earth, 
living  in  love.  To  look  back  to  our  grand- 
fathers, we  cannot  say  any  of  them  were 
favored  with  the  light  we  see  through  Christ; 
and  again,  when  we  examine  the  Indian  ways, 
and  compare  them  with  your  ways,  we  see  no 
foundation  there  to  build  on.  But  in  Christ 
we  see  a  light  whereon  to  build  a  foundation. 
The  Indians  will  worship  an  image  or  a  dream, 
therefore  we  feel  short  in  fully  uniting  with 
them,  which  will  prevent  our  being  entirely 
one  people. 

"  We  feel  desirous  you  should  know  we  are 
very  much  pleased  with  the  Friend  you  have 
sent  to  live  near  us,  we  are  fully  satisfied  with 
him,  believing  he  does  all  he  can  for  our  in- 
terest, and  we  wish  you  to  feel  fully  satisfied 
with  his  conduct  amongst  us.  We  think  of 
all  you  have  laid  before  us  for  our  welfare, 
and  are  anxious  our  young  women  should  learn 
to  sew  and  spin,  and  our  young  men  to  labor, 
before  we  are  taken  from  them  by  death.  You 
know  we  have  had  many  difficulties  and  troubles 
in  endeavoring  to  fulfill  the  wishes  of  our 
friends,  but  we  intend  steadily  to  pursue  your 
counsel,  and  in  no  wise  give  out.  This  is  our 
determination.  Some  that  set  out  have  with- 
drawn, and  therefore  have  not  experienced  the 
benefit  they  might  have  done,  but  I  am  bent 
to  pursue  your  advice.  Even  our  agent,  (al- 
luding to  Parrish,  the  agent  of  Government), 
has  advised  us  to  fulfill  your  wishes.  1  have 
considered  all  the  things  you  have  mentioned 
to  us.  I  have  by  me  a  writing,  drawn  by  Jos- 
eph at  my  request,  setting  forth  my  determina- 
tion never  to  be  separated  from  my  wife  by  any 
cause  but  death;  and  this  writing  I  intend  to 
keep  by  me." 

The  agent  of  the  Indian  Committee  on  the 
Cattaraugus   Reservation  was  withdrawn   in 


1822.  The  visit  and  the  advice  of  the  Friends 
appears  to  have  had  a  favorable  effect.  A  few 
months  after  their  return  home,  Joseph  Elkin- 
ton  and  Robert  Scotton  wrote,  "The  division 
that  has  been  amongst  the  natives  for  a  long 
time,  we  think  is  rather  in  the  decrease,  as 
both  parties  has  of  late  met  together  to  con- 
sult upon  the  business  of  the  nation. ' '  Among 
the  difficulties  the  Indians  had  to  contend  with 
at  this  time  was  the  trespassing  upon  their 
timber  lands,  and  the  cutting  and  removal  of 
timber  for  sale  by  unauthorized  persons,  both 
Indians  and  whites.  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to 
this,  ten  of  the  principal  chiefs  addressed  a 
petition  to  the  judges  and  court  of  Cattarau- 
gus County  early  in  1823,  requesting  that  any 
person  thus  trespassing  after  a  certain  time 
shall  be  prosecuted  according  to  law  therefor; 
in  it  they  remark,  "The  reason  that  we  have 
written  to  you  respecting  our  timber  is  because 
we  have  not  been  able  ourselves  to  prevent 
trespasses  on  our  own  land  by  our  own  people, 
as  well  as  white  men,  for  notwithstanding  the 
white  people  are  acquainted  that  it  is  against 
our  wish  to  have  the  timber  taken  off  by  them, 
they  pay  but  little  attention  to  our  conclusions, 
and  therefore  we  thought  we  would  apply  to 
you  for  your  assistance  therein."  They  also 
complain  that  ' '  four  buildings  or  shanties  have 
been  put  upon  our  land  in  which  white  people 
stay,  notwithstanding  it  is  pointedly  against 
the  laws  of  New  York  for  white  people  to  re- 
side on  our  lands,"  and  further  state,  "We 
have  also  found  that  difficulties  arise  amongst 
us  by  white  people  farming  our  fields  on  ac- 
count of  the  land  belonging  to  us  in  common, 
and  we  wish  henceforward  for  white  people  not 
to  farm  Indians'  land  on  the  shares."  This 
appeal  to  judges  and  court  of  Cattaraugus 
County  for  the  protection  afforded  to  the  In- 
dians by  the  laws  of  New  York,  furnishes  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  settlement  of  that  region  by  white  inhabi- 
tants had  taken  place;  and  the  change  pro- 
duced upon  the  condition  of  the  Indians  there- 
by consequent  upon  the  grasping  after  their 
possessions  by  the  whites.  The  three  young 
Friends  who  had  located  upon  the  Allegheny 
reservation  in  1798,  are  stated  in  a  recent 
History  of  Cattaraugus  County  to  have  been 
the  first  white  men  who  had  made  a  settlement 
within  what  are  now  the  limits  of  that  county, 
yet  within  25  years  from  that  time,  the  tide 
of  population  from  the  East  had  so  spread  into 
and  beyond  it,  that  a  numerous  community 
were  then  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
reservations;  individual  rights  to  property  had 
been  established,  and  a  system  of  judicial  dis- 
tricts and  legal  procedure  been  adopted  in- 
tended to  extend  over  both  whites  and  Indians 
a  responsibility  to  the  law,  and  which  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  had  attracted  the  con- 
fidence of  the  chiefs,  who  then  in  accordance 
with  ancient  customs,  still  held  the  reins  of 
government  among  their  people. 

(To  be  continued.) 


This  is  peace  : 
To  conquer  love  of  self  and  lust  of  life: 
To  tear  deep-rooted  passion  from  the  breast; 
To  still  the  inward  strife; 

To  lay  up  lasting  treasure 
Of  perfect  service  rendered,  duties  done 
In  charity,  soft  speech  and  stainless  days; 
These  riches  shall  not  fade  away  in  life. 
Nor  any  death  dispraise.      — Edwin  Arnold. 
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Public  Opinion. 

What  is  public  opinion?  It  is  your  opinion 
and  my  opinion  and  the  opinion  of  ev^ry  man 
who  has  speech  with  his  fellows.  Public  opin- 
ion on  great  questions  needs  to  be  educated. 
The  conscience  of  the  average  man  must  be 
developed  until  the  conscience  of  that  man  is 
as  sensitive  to  wrong  as  the  conscience  of  the 
best  man.  If  in  this  nation  the  spirit  of  pride 
and  passion  and  persistence  in  our  individual 
rights  predominates,  then  the  spirit  of  pride 
and  passion  and  persistence  in  our  own  rights 
will  predominate  in  the  nation.  I  do  not  my- 
self think  that  the  spirit  of  persistence  in  our 
rights,  pride  in  our  rights  and  passion  for  our 
rights  does  predominate.  But  at  times,  in 
our  impatience  as  a  people,  in  our  want  of 
self-restraint  as  a  nation,  I  think  it  comes 
perilously  near  predominating.  We  are  not 
worse  than  were  our  forefathers;  indeed,  1  like 
to  think,  and  with  good  reason,  that  we  are 
juster,  kinder  in  our  instincts  and  in  our  in- 
tentions than  were  they,  but  we  have  greater 
temptations  to  pride  and  national  arrogance, 
consequently  it  requires  upon  our  part  a  larger 
amount  of  moral  restraint,  a  finer  sense  of  our 
corporate  responsibilities.  This  being  so,  how 
can  we  help  instil  into  the  American  youth  a 
keener  sense  of  corporate  duty  ?  How  can  we 
make  the  civic  and  national  conscience  more 
sensitive  to  wrong?  Along  what  line  shall 
we  move  in  order  to  create  that  proper  public 
opinion  that  shall  lessen  the  rude  persistence 
of  personal  rights  at  the  expense  of  other 
people's  happiness  and  welfare? 

We  must  begin  in  the  nursery.  We  must 
try  to  influence  our  children  while  their  minds 
are  still  in  the  plastic  and  impressionable  stage 
The  elements  of  patriotism  must  be  learned  in 
the  home.  "The  elements  of  patriotism, 
which  are  gi-atitude,  unselfishness  and  respon- 
sibility, ought  to  be  taught  before  the  child 
is  able  to  comprehend  any  larger  unit  than  the 
family  to  which  it  owes  allegiance."  "Grad 
ually  as  the  child's  horizon  enlarges  and  it  sees 
the  family  but  a  unit  in  the  wider  one  of  the 
town,  and  the  town  itself  but  a  unit  in  the 
more  comprehensive  unit,  country,  the  child, 
grown  to  boy,  can  be  taught  in  numerous  ways 
his  relationship  to  his  native  land." 

A  child's  paper  presented  a  picture  of  an 
old  man  showing  a  boy  a  gun  beneath  which 
were  written  the  words,  ' '  Teaching  Patriot- 
ism." That  picture  well  illustrates  the  per- 
nicious notion,  as  has  been  truly  remarked, 
"that  patriotism  is  somehow  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  killing." 

The  popular  picture  of  George  Washington 
is  that  of  a  soldier,  seldom  that  of  the  states- 
man, the  President,  the  father  of  his  country. 

One  would  have  to  search  far  and  wide 
throughout  this  land  for  statues  of  any  dignity 
to  Otis  and  Morris  and  Jeff'erson,  to  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall  and  Alexander  Hamilton.  Yet 
they,  and  such  as  they,  were  the  real  makers 
of  our  Constitution.  One  can  easily  find  i 
tues  to  General  Andrew  Jackson,  and  to  1  know 
not  how  many  brigadier  generals  and  major 
generals  and  lieutenant  generals.  In  our  na- 
tional capital  you  cannot  well  make  a  child 
believe  that  the  Patriot  of  Peace  is  as  much 
entitled  to  admiration  as  the  Hero  of  War, 
when  on  every  side,  in  squares,  parks  and  cir- 
cles, he  sees  splendid  statues  dedicated  to  the 
man  on  horseback. 


The  fact  is  we  have  before  us  in  this  new 
efi:ort  rightly  to  educate  our  youth  in  ideas  of 
patriotism  a  difficult  task.  It  is  nothing  less 
than  to  transfer  the  emphasis  in  poetry,  in 
song,  in  story,  in  biography,  in  history,  in  art, 
from  war,  with  its  false  glamour,  to  peace  and 
the  nobler  victories  and  achievements  which 
belong  to  peace.  We  are  not  going  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  this  task,  start  as  conscientiously  as 
we  may,  if  in  the  family,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  boys  are  taught  that  "  it  is  more  serious 
injury  to  themselves  to  suffer  an  injustice  than 
to  inflict  an  injustice."  Yet  much  of  our 
common  home  teaching  is  of  that  description. 
Our  boy  comes  home  sad  and  weeping.  John- 
nie or  Charlie  has  pitched  into  him,  as  he  says, 
"thrown  him  down,  muddied  his  hat."  What 
is  the  first  advice  of  an  indignant  parent? 
"Why  don't  you  stand  up  for  your  rights? 
Why  don't  you  hit  Johnnie  back  when  he  hits 
you?"  Thus  i^  the  seed  sown  in  early  life  for 
a  strenuous  insistence  on  rights,  or  even  worse, 
an  insistence  on  revenge.  This  seed  is  watered 
and  tended  and  made  to  grow  by  the  kind  of 
so-called  studies  which  we  compel  our  child  to 
engage  in,  the  history  and  literature  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  reading  of  Homer, 
Xenophon's  "Anabasis,"  " The  Doings  of  the 
Gods  on  Mt.  Olympus,"  or,  almost  as  bad,  the 
history  of  the  American  Revolution  written  in 
such  spirit  as  induces  one  to  suppose  that  fight- 
ing for  liberty  is  the  first  essential  to  the  ob- 
taining of  individual  freedom. 

A  rough  set  of  robbers,  cut- throats,  thieves, 
a  licentious  code  of  life  in  vogue  among  them, 
is  the  company  into  which  we  usher  our  chil 
dren  when  we  introduce  them  to  Achilles  and 
Queen  Dido,  and  Medea,  and  Alcibiades,  and 
to  the  passionate  and  revengeful  gods  and 
goddesses  of  pagan  days.  The  boy  of  ten  or 
twelve  has  not  yet  the  idea  of  evolution — can 
not  understand  that  the  heroes  and  heroines, 
once  admired  in  a  primitive  age,  should  not 
be  admired  and  imitated  to-day.  Why  then 
learn  about  them,  if  it  is  best  not  to  know  of 
their  ways  and  deeds?  he  might  answer. 

Another  mistake  we  make  with  our  children 
is  in  allowing  them  to  use  opprobrious  names 
when  they  speak  of  men  and  women  of  other 
nationalities,  "Oh,  he's  only  a  Dutchman!" 
"I  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  him, 
he's  a  Jew."  "Look!  There  goes  a  rat- 
eater!"  "Watch  that  Dago!"  Such  expres- 
sions descriptive  of  Germans,  Israelites  Chi- 
nese and  Italians  are  used  every  day  before 
parents  without  the  slightest  rebuke.  Is  the 
boy  or  girl  who  grows  up  with  a  contempt  for 
a  Chinaman  or  a  German  likely,  in  later  years, 
to  treat  Germans,  Chinese,  Italians  with  that 
proper  courtesy  which  is  due  to  all  God's  chil- 
dren?—TAomas  Van  Ness. 


We  are  indeed,  weak,  unstable  creatures, 
but  God  is  faithful,  who  is  able  to  establish  us 
and  keep  us  from  evil. — Maria  Fox. 


Recalling  His  sweat  as  of  blood. 

His  moanings  at  midnight  outpoured, 
His  back  with  deep  furrowing  ploughed, 

His  grief  from  His  Father's  own  sword; 
His  going  forth  unto  the  Kill, 

His  giving  Himself  to  be  nailed — 
Recalling — what  heart  but  shall  thrill 

To  sing  of  the  Love  that  prevailed? 

— Thomas  Letuis. 


MY  GRANDMAMMA. 

Grandmamma  wears  a  soft  gray  gown;       | 
It's  silky  when  I  smooth  it  down.  | 

I  hope  I'll  wear  a  soft  gray  gown  j 

When  I  am  old  like  her. 
Grandmamma's  hair  is  snowy  white;  | 

It  always  sparkles  in  the  light.  i 

I  hope  my  hair  will  be  as  bright 

When  I  am  old  like  her.  | 

Grandmamma's  smile  is  very  sweet; 
My  papa  says  it  "  can't  be  beat." 
I  hope  my  smile  will  be  as  sweet 

When  I  am  old  like  her. 
Grandmamma  knows  I  love  her  well;  , 

I  love  her  more  than  I  can  tell  i 

I  hope  little  girls  will  love  me  well 

When  I  am  old  like  her. 

— Eva  March  Tappan 

A  Place  for  Everytning.  ; 

"If  you'll  learn  by  the  time  you  are  eight«ii 
to  put  things  in  their  places  when  you  jl; 
them  out  of  your  hands,  you  shall  have|i 
nice,  new  silk  dress."  ' 

So  said  Mother  Dows  to  her  daughter  Mari( 
To  have  a  silk  dress,  a  new  silk  dress,  v 
the  rosy  dream  of  Marion  Dows'  ambition.  . 
am  nine  years  old  now,"  she  said  to  herse;, 
"and  in  nine  more  I  shall  be  eighteen.  I 
think  in  that  time,  if  I  try  hard,  I  can  foji 
the  habit  of  putting  everything  in  its  plactf 

But,  if  things  are  to  be  put  in  their  plac^ 
there  must  be  places  for  them.  So  Marb 
made  a  special  bag,  and  hung  it  in  one  sped 
place  for  her  knitting  work,  which  hitheb 
she  had  laid  down  anywhere  where  she  hj- 
pened  to  be.  Now  she  always  knew  whb 
her  knitting  could  be  found;  and  it  was  resy 
easier  to  take  a  few  steps,  indeed  quit(H 
number  of  steps,  to  put  it  in  place,  thanlo 
hunt  everywhere,  high  and  low,  when  it  wasp 
in  its  place.  Then  she  made  a  place  for  !r 
work-box,  and  was  careful  to  put  her  scissja 
and  thimble  and  needle-book  back  into  le 
box  when  she  was  done  using  them.  Littley 
little  she  formed  the  habit.  When  she  cele 
in  from  church,  she  put  her  hat  and  glovef|B 
their  places,  instead  of  laying  them  on  |e 
sofa  or  bed  or  some  chair,  and  when  e 
went  out  on  the  street  she  didn't  havelo 
wait  for  them  a  moment.  As  time  went  L 
she  noticed  where  this  article  and  that,  whh 
did  not  belong  to  her  was  kept,  until,  if  !y 
one  in  the  family  was  at  a  loss  to  find  wit 
he  or  she  wanted,  Marion  would  be  appeal 
to;  and  she  rarely  failed  to  give  the  desild 
information.  By  the  time  she  was  eighth 
she  had  formed  the  habit  her  orderly  motfr 
had  so  much  wished  she  should  form.  And  le 
had  grown  so  capable  in  some  ways  that  e 
was  able  to  earn  the  promised  silk  by  teachip 
Of  course,  this  dress  lasted  a  long,  long  tiS; 
but  Marion  rarely  looked  at  it  or  wore  it  lit 
she  thought  of  the  morning  her  mother  id 
promised  it  to  her,  and  the  words  would  c(je 
back,  "When  you  put  anything  out  of  J^r 
hands,  put  it  in  its  place." 

Marion  has  been  a  housekeeper  on  her  (In 
account  for  forty  years,  and,  of  all  the  lessw 
taught  her  by  her  mother,  this  of  puttg 
things  in  their  places  is  one  of  the  most  !• 
uable;  for,  if  we  put  ourselves  in  the  rift 
places,  and  all  our  belongings  in  their  apil)- 
priate  places,  we  are  quite  sure  to  escap  a 
thousand  evils  and  secure  everlasting  gooc|- 
New  York  Advocate.  ' 
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Dispensation. 


he  teaching  and  spirit  of  Christ  is  to  bring 
•all,  of  all  nations,  together  in  the  bonds 
[lutual  brotherhood.  "  Return  not  evil  for 
;,"  and  so  prove  yourselves  children  of  your 
iher  which  is  in  Heaven.  God  is  no  re- 
nter of  persons,  but  would  that  all  men 
uld  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  blessed 
tth;  we  reap  as  we  sow,  individually  and 
lonally  this  is  true.  It  is  often  said  that 
!  though  an  evil,  is  an  evil  that  cannot  be 
Mded  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  and 
I  conclusion  may  serve  to  quiet  the  con- 
nces  of  many  whose  feelings  revolt  at  the 
rful  realities  of  war. 

et  us  examine  the  correctness  of  this  con- 
lion,  that  war  is  unavoidable.  Has  the  trial 
"•  been  made  and  found  to  be  impracticable. 
3  to  be  regretted  that  no  instance  of  a 
ctly  national  character  has  yet  occurred 
est  the  practicability  of  the  principles  for 
:;hwe  plead;  an  unreasoning  reliance  upon 
(Omnipotent  arm  for  protection  and  defence, 
re  is,  however,  a  case  to  which  we  may 
!r  of  a  strong  character,  and  sufficiently 
onal  for  all  the  purposes  of  our  argument, 
asylvania,  it  is  known,  was  settled  by  men 
1  believed  that  Christianity  forbade  war 
iT  any  and  every  pretext,  and  they  acted 
trict  accordance  with  this  belief.  They 
;ted  themselves  in  the  midst  of  savages. 
.'  were  surrounded  by  men  who  knew  noth- 
jof  written  treaties,  or  the  obligations  of 
>aled  religion;  by  men  who  were  addicted 
/ar  in  its  most  sanguinary  and  revolting 
iia;  and  yet  for  more  than  seventy  years, 
tup  to  the  time  that  the  government  of 
t  colony  passed  into  other  hands,  they 
;yed  uninterrupted  peace.  The  settlers 
ennsylvania,  relying  upon  Divine  protec- 
I  placed  themselves  in  the  midst  of  these 
iges  without  the  means  of  resisting  ag- 
aion,  and  even  savage  magnanimity  felt 
iippeal,  suppressed  the  war  cry,  and  per- 
'ed  them  to  possess  the  land  in  undisturbed 
:3e.  What  a  lesson  to  Christian  nations! 
»  painfully,  how  instructively  does  the 
'.tion  of  other  American  colonies  contrast 

I  this!  We  will  not  attempt  to  portray  it, 
Irefer  you  to  the  blood-stained  pages  of 
laial  history.  War  on  whatever  plea  of 
ly  or  of  necessity  is  unlawful  under  the 
I'bI  dispensation.  Let  us  make  our  appeal 
lose  inspired  records  which  as  Christians 

II  profess  to  accept  as  a  revelation  from 
'    if  these   sentiments  prevailed  univer- 

among  professing  Christians  and  were 
fully  observed  in  practice,  the  fulfilment 
ophecy,  and  the  reign  of  the  Prince  of 
le  through  Christendom  would  no  longer 
ubjects  of  speculation  and   doubt.     We 

to  invite  the  professors  of  the  Christian 
ion,  and  especially  those  who  are  looked 
i  its  expounders,  to  a  very  serious  and 
lissed  consideration  of  this  subject.  The 
ihetain  foretelling  the  coming  of  the  Me.s- 
'  and  describing  the  nature  of  his  mission, 
;)nt  Him  in  the  character  of  the  Prince  of 
ie;  "of  the  increase  of  his  government  and 
^B  there  shall  be  no  end."  It  is  declared 
'  '  He  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and 
1  rebuke  many  people;  and  they  shall  beat 


their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears 
into  pruning  hooks,  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more. ' ' 

This  strong  and  unequivocal  language  clearly 
indicates  that  it  was  the  will  and  purpose  of 
the  Most  High  that  war  should  be  eventually 
abolished.  Then  how  can  the  followers  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  entertain  that  spirit  which 
engenders  war?  If  we  recur  to  apostolic 
language  as  it  is  presented  in  the  epistles  to 
the  churches  we  shall  there  meet  with  injunc- 
tions, exhortations  and  treaties  in  strict  ac- 
cordance ^with  the  precepts  of  their  Divine 
Master,  "  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  over- 
come evil  with  good.  See  that  none  render 
evil  for  evil  to  any  man;  but  ever  follow  that 
which  is  good  both  among  yourselves,  and  to 
all  men."  Does  not  this  include  nations  also? 
"Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  yourselves,  but 
rather  give  place  unto  wrath:  for  it  is  written 
vengeance  is  mine;  I  will  repay,  saith  the 
Lord."  If  Christianity  forbids  those  passions 
which  engender  war,  and  which  are  fed  by  it, 
and  without  which  it  cannot  exist,  it  follows 
inevitably  that  Christianity  forbids  war;  how 
could  language  be  painted  more  strongly  pro- 
hibiting the  indulgence  of  the  spirit  which 
induces  war?  Is  it  not  unusual  to  attempt  a 
justification  of  war  by  referring  to  the  wars  of 
the  Jews;  they  were  under  the  dispensation 
of  the  law  of  Moses.  It  can  be  shown  that 
the  two  dispensations  are  very  different.  Holy 
men,  even  during  the  continuance  of  the  legal 
dispensation,  predicted  under  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  that  the  time  would  come  when 
nations  should  cease  to  lift  up  sword  against 
nation  or  to  learn  war  any  more. 

Now  in  the  fulness  of  time  when  an  angel 
was  commissioned  to  announce  the  advent  of 
the  promised  Saviour,  the  annunciation  was 
accompanied  with  a  rapturous  song  from  a 
multitude  of  the  Heavenly  host  praising  God 
and  saying,  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  and 
on  earth  peace  goodwill  toward  men."  In 
harmonious  agreement  with  the  language  of 
prophecy  and  the  ecstatic  song  of  the  angelic 
host,  were  the  life  and  ministry  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour.  The  law  of  the  preceding  dis- 
pensation admitted  the  principle  of  retaliation 
—  "an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth." 
Christ  the  Prince  of  Peace  adverts  to  this  for 
the  express  purpose  of  placing  a  prohibition 
upon  it:  "But  I  say  unto  you  that  ye  resist 
not  evil:  But  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on 
thy  right  cheek  turn  to  him  the  other  also." 
While  those  under  the  law  were  allowed  to 
hate  an  enemy,  Christ's  command  is,  "  I  say 
unto  you  love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 
and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you 
and  persecute  you:  that  ye  may  be  the  chil- 
dren of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

With  a  hope  of  enforcing  our  views  upon 
this  subject,  and  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  they  are  neither  wild  nor  visionary,  we 
here  offer  the  sentiments  of  persons  respect- 
ing it  who  lived  at  different  periods  of  time, 
and  were  eminent  for  their  piety  or  learning: 
Richard  Watson,  bishop  of  Llansdaft",  asserts 
"that  war  has  practices  and  principles  peculiar 
to  itself  which  are  abhorrent  to  the  benignity 
of  Christianity."  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clar- 
endon and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England, 
says  that  war  introduces  and  propagates  opin- 


ions and  practices  as  much  against  Heaven  as 
against  earth.  It  lays  our  manners  as  waste 
as  our  gardens  and  habitations;  and  we  can 
as  easily  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  one  as 
the  integrity  of  the  other  under  the  cursed 
jurisdiction  of  drums  and  trumpets."  William 
law,  a  pious  minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  "  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  Christianity,  "avers  that  there 
is  not  a  virtue  of  Gospel  goodness  but  has  its 
death-blow  from  war. 

The  British  poet  Southey,  notwithstanding 
he  had  eulogized  the  heroes  of  his  native 
land,  was  constrained  to  speak  in  terms  of 
high  commendation  of  those  who  refuse  to 
fight,  and  he  declares  that  the  prohibition  of 
war  by  our  Divine  Master  is  "plain,  literal  and 
undeniable." 

Now  should  not  all  who  are  seeking  to  pro- 
mote the  present  and  eternal  welfare  of  their 
fellow  men,  unite  in  one  great  and  untiring 
effort  to  abolish,  to  banish  from  the  earth  this 
cruel,  demoralizing  and  destructive  scourge? 
Will  it  not  be  admitted  that  the  views  and 
the  practice  of  the  earliest  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity, living  as  they  did  near  the  time  of  its 
Founder  and  under  the  teaching  of  the  apos- 
tles or  their  immediate  successors,  are  en- 
titled to  great  influence  in  deciding  this  mo- 
mentous question?  and  they  establish  the  fact 
that  the  early  Christians  not  only  insisted  that 
they  were  forbidden  to  fight,  but  that  they 
manifested  their  sincerity  in  offering  up  their 
lives,  rather  than  violate  what  they  deemed  an 
injunction  of  their  Divine  Master. 

A  few  cases  may  here  be  cited:  Maximilian, 
a  Roman  youth,  on  being  brought  before  the 
tribunal  to  be  enrolled  as  a  soldier,  refused, 
saying  to  the  Proconsul,  "I  am  a  Christian 
and  cannot  fight."  On  being  told  there  was  no 
alternative  between  bearing  arms  and  being 
put  to  death,  he  promptly  and  firmly  replied, 
"  I  cannot  fight,  if  I  die. "  He  continued  firm 
to  his  principles  and  was  led  to  execution. 

The  primitive  Christians  not  only  refused 
to  enlist  as  soldiers,  but  those  in  the  army 
who  embraced  Christianity  immediately  aban- 
doned the  vocation  without  regard  to  conse- 
quences. Marcellus,  a  Roman  centurion,  on 
becoming  a  convert  to  Christianity  promptly 
resigned  his  commission,  declaring  that  having 
become  a  Christian  he  could  serve  no  longer. 
"It  is  not  lawful,"  said  he,  "for  a  Christian 
to  bear  arms  for  any  earthly  consideration." 
He  continued  firm  in  his  refusal  and  suffered 
death  on  that  account.  Cassian,  who  was 
notary  in  the  same  legion,  on  embracing  Chris- 
tianity resigned  his  commission,  and  firmly 
adhering  to  the  sentiments  avowed  by  Mar- 
cellus, like  him  was  led  to  execution.  Martin, 
another  Roman,  who  was  bred  to  the  profes- 
sion of  arms,  on  being  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, abandoned  the  army,  saying  "  I  am  a 
Christian  and  cannot  fight."  Tertullian  in 
speaking  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Roman 
armies  after  Christianity  had  been  largely 
spread  over  the  world,  expressly  assures  that 
'  Not  a  Christian  could  be  found  among  them." 
Justin  Martyr  and  others  furnish  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  Christians  of  their  day  bore 
the  most  ample  testimony  to  the  incompata- 
bility  of  war  with  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  many  of  them  sealed  their  testimony 
with  their  blood.  Clement,  of  Alexandria, 
speaks  of  Christians  as  followers  of  peace,  and 
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says  expressly  that  they  used  none  of  the  im- 
plements of  war.  Lactanus,  another  early 
Christian,  alleges  that  "  it  can  never  be  lawful 
for  a  righteous  man  to  go  to  war. 

Will  not  all  Christians  fully  agree  that  war 
is  a  grievous  violation  of  the  principles  of  our 
holy  religion?  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the 
precepts  and  injunctions  of  our  blessed  Lord 
are  binding  upon  individual  believers.  It  be- 
comes, then,  an  inquiry  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, and  we  commend  it  to  the  mature  and 
solemn  reflection  of  all.  By  what  human  au- 
thority, by  what  human  tribunal,  can  a  com- 
munity be  absolved  from  the  observance  of 
those  Divine  laws  and  injunctions  which  are 
acknowledged  to  be  bindmg  upon  its  individual 
members? 

If  it  be  said  that  Christianity  exonerates 
nations  from  thrse  duties  which  she  has  im- 
posed upon  individuals,  we  ask  for  the  ground 
upon  which  the  assumption  is  based.  If  hu- 
man authority  may  suspend  one  law  of  God, 
why  may  not  the  same  authority  exercise  the 
same  power  in  regard  to  every  other  law  of 
our  all-wise  Creator?  What  right  have  we  to 
hope  for  eternal  life,  if  knowingly  and  habit- 
ually we  violate  his  commandments?  "If  ye 
love  me,  keep  my  commandments." 

Springfield,  0.,  Tenth  Mo.  2nd,  1904. 

Not  Remembered,  Yet  Not  Lost. 

Bishop  Hoskyns,  an  old  time  writer  thus 
encourages  those  readers  and  hearers  who 
though  earnest  in  their  desires,  yet  sometimes 
fail  in  their  eflforts  to  keep  in  memory  the 
lively  oracles:  "I  have  heard  of  one  who,  re- 
turning from  an  affecting  sermon,  highly  com- 
mended it  to  some;  and  being  demanded  what 
he  remembered  of  it,  answered:  'Truly,  I  re- 
member nothing  at  all;  but  only  while  I  heard 
it,  it  made  me  resolve  to  live  better;  and  so, 
by  God's  grace,  I  will.'  " 

There  is  a  story  to  the  same  purpose  of 
one,  who  complained  to  a  holy  aged  man,  that 
he  was  discouraged  from  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, because  he  could  fasten  nothing  upon 
his  memory.  The  old  hermit  bade  him  take 
an  earthen  pitcher  and  fill  it  with  water.  He 
then  bade  him  empty  it  again  and  wipe  it 
clean,  that  nothing  should  remain  in  it.  This 
being  done,  "Now,"  said  he,  "though  there 
be  nothing  of  the  water  remaining  in  it,  yet 
the  pitcher  is  cleaner  than  it  was  before;  so 
though  thy  memory  retain  nothing  of  the  word 
thou  readest,  yet  thy  heart  is  cleaner  for  its 
very  passage  through." 

To  the  above  may  be  added  the  following, 
of  later  date: 

"What  a  sermon  we  had  last  Sunday!"  said 
a  poor  woman,  who  kept  a  small  shop,  to  a 
neighbor. 

"What  was  it  about?"  asked  her  friend. 
"I  don't  remember,"  she  replied. 
"What  was  the  text?"  she  then  asked. 
"I  cannot  quite  think,"  was  the  reply;  "but 
I  know  that  when  I  got  home,  I  took  and  burnt 
up  my  bad  bushel." 

We  want  more  of  these  sermons  that  make 
people  burn  up  their  bad  bushels,  and  destroy 
their  rascally  weights  and  measures;  and  a 
memory  that  saves  enough  of  the  sermon  to 
revolutionize  and  reform  the  life,  will  serve 
an  excellent  purpose,  even  if  it  does  not  retain 
all  the  gracious  words  that  reach  the  ear. — 
The  Armory. 


TO-DAT,  IF  YE  WILL  HEAR  HIS  VOICE. 

Listen  to  the  Exhortation  of  the  Dawn, 

Look  to  the  Day, 
For  it  is  Life,  the  very  Life  of  Life. 
In  its  brief  course  lie  all  the  Verities 
And  Realities  of  your  Existence, 
The  Bliss  of  Truth,  the  Glory  of  Action, 

The  Splendor  of  Beauty. 
For  Yesterday  is  but  a  Dream, 
And  To-morrow  is  only  a  Vision, 
But  To-day, 

Well  lived,  makes  every  Yesterday 
A  Dream  of  Happiness, 
And  every  To-morrow  a  Vision  of  Hope, 
Look  well,  therefore,  to  the  Day- 
Such  is  the  Salutation  of  the  Dawn. 


The  Beautiful  is  the  Splendor  of  the  True. 

This  aphorism  of  Plato  was  quoted  and  ably 
enlarged  upon  by  Pere  Hyacinthe  in  his  three 
celebrated  lectures  in  the  Circe  d'Hiver  in 
Paris  in  1878.  Here  is  a  seed  thought.  Now, 
there  is  no  character  that  can  compare  in 
beauty  and  symmetry  with  that  of  Christ.  He 
was  the  splendor  of  the  true  Truth  itself.  His 
spiritual  life  was  beauty,  transcendent,  if  not 
transcendental. 

Artists  have  shown  the  beautiful  Nazarine 
lad,  the  wise  boy  before  the  learned  men  of 
Jerusalem.  Born  of  the  Holy  Spirit  his  thoughts 
had  the  life-giving  breath  of  the  Holy  Inspira- 
tion. This,  his  inbred  power,  Christ  prom- 
ised to  his  followers  in  every  hour  of  need, 
the  right  word  in  the  right  time  and  place, 
the  apt  expression.  Poetry  has  been  defined 
as  the  expression  that  no  change  can  improve. 
Our  poets  are  spoken  of  as  our  prophets. 
Tennyson,  Wordsworth  and  all  true  poets  ac- 
cept that  they  cannot  command  at  will  the  af- 
flatus. Wm.  H.  Seward  was  one  of  those 
thinkers  that  denied  to  man  the  creation  of 
ideas — original  thought. 

The  Holy  Spirit  gave  to  George  Fox,  when 
a  young  man,  a  sight  of  the  medicinal  prop- 
erties of  minerals  and  plants.  He  thought  of 
healing  diseases  of  the  body,  but  was  called 
to  minister  to  the  souls  of  men.  Plato  be- 
lieved that  poetry,  prophecy,  and  the  high  in- 
sight are  from  a  wisdom  of  which  man  is  not 
a  master.  He  declared  also  that  no  man  could 
see  celestial  beauty  in  its  full  brilliancy  and 
live.  God  shut  Moses  in  "a  cleft  of  the 
rock,"  and  covered  him  with  his  hand.  "Thou 
Shalt  not  see  my  face,  for  man  shall  not  see 
me  and  live."  God  made  all  his  "  goodness 
pass  before  "  Moses  (Ex.  xxxiv:  17-23).  True 
beauty,  true  goodness,  true  justice,  true  love 
— that  God  is. 

Christ's  character  as  it  unfolded  was  beau- 
tiful under  the  limitations  of  his  humanity 
— unalloyed,  transparent  beauty  in  degree,  the 
beauty  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh— spirit- 
ual, or  soul  beauty;  all  children  and  all  child- 
like, unprejudiced  people  were  attracted  and 
were  happy,  rejoicing  in  his  presence  and  love. 
True  womanhood  ministered  to  him.  The  beau- 
tiful qualities,  attributes  and  oifices  of  Christ 
will  unfold  more  in  all  coming  ages  as  his 
true  church  unfolds.  There  is  a  great  advance 
in  this  from  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew 
to  that  according  to  John,  the  beloved. 

Art,  science  and  philosophy  never  will  out- 
grow the  splendor  of  Truth  in  its  beauty,  as 
it  will,  by  the  illuminating  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  be  more  and  more  seen  in  the  fuller 


light  coming  to  the  record  of  Christ  in  1 
Bible. 

The  last  act  at  the  Supper  was  a  beautifn 
simple  object  lesson.  "  If  I  then,  the  L 
and  the  Teacher,  have  washed  your  feet, 
also  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feet"  (Jc 
xiii:  14.)      _^ H 

What  the  World  Owes  to  Quakers, 

How  many  among  the  tens  of  thousands 
people  who  travel  by  rail  every  day  knowt 
they  owe  the  introduction  of  the  "iron  hor 
into  England  to  the  Quaker?  Not  many,  iti; 
be  presumed.  Yet  it  is  an  incontroverti 
fact,  nevertheless.  Stephenson,  of  coursf 
was  who  actually  built  the  first  locomoti 
and  he  was  no  Quaker;  but  it  was  Friend 
ward  Pease,  of  Darlington,  who  found 
money  for  the  preliminary  experiments, 
who  later  on  financed  the  first  line— that 
tween  Stockton  and  Darlington— ever  buill 
British  soil.  Afterwards  Friend  Ellis,  of  I 
cester,  started  the  now  mighty  Midland 
tem.  Friend  Bradshaw  inaugurated  a  "gu! 
to  tell  the  public  when  and  where  the  tr 
started,  and  their  destination.  And  Fri 
Edmundson,  foreseeing  that  the  cumbi 
method  of  "booking"  each  individual  pas 
ger,  continued  from  coaching  days,  was  be 
to  be  quickly  superceded  by  some  more  rati 
and  affective  system,  set  to  work  and  dev 
the  railway  ticket,  and  invented  the  mac 
for  stamping  it.  ! 

When  the  Quakers  first  became  a  powei 
the  land  there  was  no  such  thing  as  totals 
stinence.  Beer— good  beer — and  plenty  c  I 
was  held  to  be  essential  to  the  welfare  ofl 
British  people.  So  the  Quakers,  with  If 
accustomed  enterprize  and  energy  set  to  i  [ 
to  brew  good  beer,  and  plenty  of  it;  andp 
result  was  the  growth  of  such  world-fai  i 
malster  firms  as  the  Walkers,  the  Allen  ( 
Ratcliffe,  the  Hanburys  and  Buxtons  of  St  i 
fields,  and  the  Barclays  and  Perkins  of  Sc  I 
wark.  Afterwards  temperance  reform  i 
forced  to  the  front.  The  Society  of  Fri  ( 
came  to  believe  that  brewing  was  a  mo  II 
illegal  trade,  and  they  quietly  withdrew  hi 
the  business.  They  also  looked  round  to  ( 
some  other  beverage  which  might  in  tim(  n 
in  popularity  with  beer  and  supplant  it.  i( 
found  it,  or  thought  they  found  it,  in  ci  x 
and  Friend  Cadbury  of  Birmingham,  F  ! 
Fry  of  Bristol,  and  Friend  Rowntree  of  ^.  rl 
founded  the  cocoa  factories  which  still  « 
their  names  and  are  conducted  by  theiw 
scendants. 

Friend  Bryant  stuck  a  bit  of  phosphori|  ( 
the  end  of  a'sliver  of  wood,  and  showed  ;  I 
Friend  May.  The  great  matchmaking  &>  > 
Bryant  &  May  was  the  result. 

Friend  Reckitt  invented  a  blue  for  im'ir 
ing  a  good  color  to  white  clothes  after  li( 
had  been  washed,  and  laid  the  foundatio  i 
a  large  fortune.  | 

Friend  Huntley  thought  that  an  improvfjSi 
might  be  made  in  the  little  round  home-jw 
cakes,  the  Quaker  housewives  were  wo' ' 
bake,  and  that  there  were  elements  of  api 
mercial  success  to  the  idea.  Friend  FP' 
thought  so,  too.  And  between  them|li< 
started  at  Reading  a  tiny  bakehouse  ''" 
blossomed  out  in  time  to  the  vast  busin<i  i 
Huntley  &  Palmer.  | 

When  the  question  of  bringing  eieopjra 
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die  from  Alexandria  and  setting  it  up  in 
don  was  first  mooted,  the  objection  was 
ed  tliat  no  engineer  could  be  found  bold 
jgh  to  tackle  the  task  of  lifting  the  mighty 
lolith.  Friend  Tangye  undertook  the  job, 
successfully :  and  afterwards  Friend  Dixie 
;ed  it  on  its  pedestal  by  the  banks  of  the 
mes. 

,  was  Friend  Elizabeth  Fry  who  started 
on  reform  in  England,  visiting,  fearless 
alone,  the  frightful  "women's  ward" 
'Jewgate,  though  warned  beforehand  that 
lavage  inmates  would  likely  tear  her  limb 
1  limb.  Many  of  this  noble  woman's  im- 
iate  descendants  are  occupying  important 
tions  in  Britain  to-day,  among  them  being 
rheodore  Fry,  the  well  known  politician, 
head  of  the  great  iron  manufacturing  firm 
heodore  Fry  &  Co.,  Limited,  Sir  Edward 
the  famous  ex- judge  of  the  Appeal  Court, 
Louis  Fry,  M.  P.,  for  the  Northern  Divi- 
of  Bristol. 

•itain's  Banking  system  was  the  wonder 
envy  of  the  world  a  century  ago,  and  that 
iS  so  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  Quak- 
Overend,  (iurney  &  Co.,  was  a  Quaker 
So  is  Barclay,  Bevan  and  Co.,  the  found- 
f  the  firm  being  a  direct  descendant  of 
(Robert  Barclay,  the  "Laird  of  Ury  "  im- 
alized  by  Whittier,  the  "Quaker  poet." 
litish  farmers  never  had  an  enduring  plow- 
(3  until  Friend  Ransome  of  Ipswich  made 
!i  one  of  "chilled"  iron,  thereby  laying 
ifoundation  stone  of  yet  another  great 
;:er  business.  Friend  Abraham  fii-st  found 
;the  secret  of  casting  in  iron,  from  the 
h,  and  the  huge  foundries  at  Coalbrook- 
famous  through  three  generations,  were 
>esult. 

lue  porcelain,  as  the  word  is  now  under- 
i,  was  not  made  in  England  until  about 
(niddle  of  the  century  before  last,  when 
id  Cookworthy  discovered  the  china-clay 
)5its  of  Cornwall. 

fiend  Lister  became  a  doctor,  and  was 
•fied  at  the  deaths  in  hospitals  after  op- 
lons;  so  set  to  work  to  find  a  remedy, 
result  was  that  greatest  discovery  of  the 
3 antiseptic  surgery,  and  plain  "Friend 
it"  became  first  "Sir  Joseph  Lister,"  and 
(ward  "Lord  Lister." 
hn  Bright  left  the  world  better  than  he 
i;l  it,  both  morally  and  socially..  So,  too, 
T.  Birkbeck,  the  inventor  of  mechanics' 
tutes;  Neal  Dow,  the  temperance  reform- 
id  William  Edward  Forster,  of  Education 
t  fame.  All  these  were  of  Quaker  stock. 
Fs  Italian  Marquis  of  Mortda,  the  famous 
iiist,  was  once  plain  Thomas  H anbury, 
asr  and  chemist. 

5  Robert  Fowler,  who  was  twice  Lord  May- 
c  London,  came  of  Quaker  ancestry.  So, 
iflid  Sir  Walter  Scott;  Lord  Macaulay, 
0;  mother  was  a  member  of  the  sect;  Sir 
If  Rawlinson,  the  decipherer  of  the  Egyp- 
n;uneiform  inscriptions;  Sir  Samuel  Cun- 
Ue  founder  of  Atlantic  Steam  Navigation; 
f'l.yndhurst,  the  great  lawyer;  Bolton,  who 
•iht  the  steam-engine  of  Watt  into  gen- 
ilise;  Dr.  Tregelles,  the  Biblical  scholar; 
nam  Lincoln,  America's  martyred  Presi- 
»'  Doctor  Birch,  tutor  to  our  King  Edward 
'•and  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  the  indomi- 
il  and  fearless  champion  of  the  slave. 
8r  after  all,  our  material  debt  to  the  Quak- 


ers, immense  though  it  is,  is  insignificant  when 
compared  with  our  moral  one.  They  were  the 
first  "passive  resisters,"  and  through  and  by 
passive  resistance  —  real  passive  resistance 
they  won  for  us,  in  great  part,  the  civil  and 
religious  liberty  we  now  enjoy.  The  sufferings 
of  individuals  were  frightful.  Even  women 
were  not  exempt.  Mary  Clark,  the  wife  of  a 
respectable  London  Tradesman,  was  publicly 
flogged,  and  that  in  the  most  savage  manner 
conceivable.  Mary  Fisher  underwent  "many 
grievous  scourgings  and  indignities."  Mary 
Dyer  was  hanged.  These  were  the  "Three 
Marys  of  Quakerdom.  But  they  are  types  only 
There  were  hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  of  others 
— martyrs  every  one  of  them.  —From  '  'Pear- 
son's  Magazine." 

Standing  Behind  His  Message. 

Under  the  above  title  an  editorial  in  the 
Presbyterian  on  the  true  ministry  contains 
paragraphs  as  follows: — 

It  is  a  ministry  in  which  man  is  nothing  and 
Christ  is  everything,  in  which  the  preacher  is 
lost  in  the  gospel,  and  in  which  God  is  con 
spicuous  as  the  Source  and  Life  of  every  mes- 
sage that  should  be  always  coveted  by  the 
Church.  She  has  witnessed  her  brightest  and 
most  glorious  periods  when  the  pulpit  has  been 
radiant  with  the  splendor  of  Calvary  and  the 
brilliance  of  heaven's  enlivening  tire.  Revivals 
of  religion  have  followed,  sinners  have  been 
converted,  saints  have  been  edified  and  pro- 
gress has  been  made  along  all  the  lines  of 
Christian  work.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Ra- 
tionalism has  gotten  possession  of  the  minis- 
ter, when  philosophy  has  become  his  domi- 
nating power,  when  genius  has  been  in  the 
ascendant  and  has  dazzled  the  pew,  when 
"  topics  of  the  times  "  have  been  the  pabulum 
upon  which  the  people  have  been  fed,  when 
secularism  has  crept  into  the  sacred  desk  and 
essays  upon  subjects  of  a  public  character  have 
been  the  rage,  and  when  formalism  and  ritual- 
ism have  taken  the  place  of  the  Gospel  homily, 
she  has  suffered  greatly  as  a  spiritual  and  sav- 
ing agency.  Man  has  then  enthroned  himself 
in  God's  seat,  and  worldliness,  man-worship 
and  time-serving  have  crept  into  the  member- 
ship and  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been 
more  of  a  name  than  a  reality. 

To-day  there  is  a  special  call  for  less  of  n-an 
and  more  of  Christ  in  the  pulpit.  There  is  a 
craze  for  popular  preachers,  or  men  who  can 
tickle  the  public  ear,  fill  the  pews  and  cause 
things  to  "boom."  All  sorts  of  methods  are 
employed  to  draw  the  crowd.  Anything  is 
deemed  legitimate  that  will  win  recognition 
and  make  a  church  the  centre  of  interest  in  a 
town  or  city.  Committees  scour  the  land  for 
the  available  pulpit  star.  Big  salaries  are 
voted  to  those  who  can  preach  in  the  most  ap- 
proved sensational  style  and  with  the  greatest 
magnetic  power.  No  wonder,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, so  many  ministers  are  led  to  think 
more  of  themselves  than  of  their  Lord;  more 
of  the  themes  that  are  to  be  found  in  daily 
occurrences,  or  that  are  suggested  by  the  latest 
excitement  of  the  da)',  than  of  those  which 
come  through  a  spiritual  study  of  the  Bible, 
and  more  of  how  they  can  elucidate  and  en- 
force their  points  by  pyrotechnic  displays  of 
rhetoric  and  the  flashlight  illustrations  of  the 
hour  than  by  Scriptural  arguments  and  similes 
which  bear  the  stamp  of  the  divine  imprimatur. 


Ministers  are  affected  by  their  environments, 
and  are  liable  to  the  temptations  and  allure- 
ments which  beset  them.  They  hear  so  much 
of  a  preaching  demanded  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age  and  are  so  pressed  by  the  competitions  of 
the  churches  that  many  of  them  feel  that  they 
must  adjust  themselves  to  existing  conditions, 
or  lose  their  grip  upon  the  public,  and  so  they 
often  descend  to  means  which  their  love  to 
Christ  and  souls  disposes  them  to  forego.  But 
they  should  remember  that  they  are  amenable 
to  God,  not  to  the  people,  and  that  it  is  theirs 
to  exalt  God,  His  Word  and  the  cross  of  Jesus 
Christ  at  all  hazards.  Those  who  are  faithful 
to  their  mission  may  not  be  advertised  so  much 
in  the  dailies,  nor  make  such  flaming  bids  for 
an  audience,  nor  get  such  flattering  "puffs," 
yet  they  go  on  steadily,  from  year  to  year,  in 
their  work,  moulding  character,  starting  holy 
and  beneficent  influences,  upholding  a  pure 
Gospel,  glorifying  God  and  building  their  con- 
gregations upon  enduring  foundations.  It  is 
not  only  one's  duty,  but  his  best  policy  and 
greatest  honor,  to  plant  himself  behind  his 
Lord,  and  move  forward  to  the  conquest  of  the 
world  in  Christ's  name. 


Items  Concerning  the  Society. 

Jame.s  Henry  Tucker  is  said  to  have  visited 
neighborhoods  of  Philadelphia,  on  his  way  home  to 
N.  Dartmouth,  Mass.,  from  Kansas  Yearly  Meeting. 

In  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  on  the  7th 
instant,  members  who  attend  meeting  at  Haver- 
ford,  Pa.,  were  granted  the  re-establishment  of  a 
Monthly  Meeting  for  themselves,  to  be  held  in 
Haverford  Meeting-house.  Its  members,  probably 
some  120  in  number,  will  be  set  off  to  Haverford 
Monthly  Meeting  from  Western  District  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Philadelphia.  This,  with  that  at  Lans- 
downe,  makes  two  new  Monthly  Meetings  set  up  in 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  within  the  year. 

Persis  Halleck  and  Rebecca  Mekeel  were  at  West- 
town  School  last  First-day,  and  attended  Philadel- 
phia Quarterly  Meeting  on  Second-day;  at  which 
meeting  Thomas  Whitson  was  present,  liberated 
by  Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting  for  service  in 
that  and  in  Cain  Quarterly  Meetings.  Zebedee 
Haines  was  also  present,  having  held  a  large  ap- 
pointed meeting  the  afternoon  before  at  Mount 
Laurel,  N.  J.  William  C.  Allen,  John  M.  Watson 
and  others  also  engaged  in  religious  labor  in  the 
Quarterly  Meeting.  Two  men  ministers  were  lib- 
erated to  visit  the  women's  meeting  under  relig- 
ious concerns. 

In  California,  and  here  in  South  Africa,  I  have 
frequently  found  it  necessary  to  explain  the  lerm, 
"  A  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,"  by  use  of 
the  better  known  phrase  "  a  Quaker.''  The  former 
is  often  supposed  to  apply  to  some  friendly  or  se- 
cret society,  and  therefore  does  not,  in  such  cases, 
carry  with  it  the  dignity  and  respect  of  the  latter. 
Perhaps  this  idea,  or  lack  of  knowledge,  belongs 
mainly  to  Episcopalians  and  others  who  do  not 
usually  read  Nonconformist  literature,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  in  out-of-the-way  places  the  name 
"Quaker"  is  often  better  understood  and  appre- 
ciated than  the  name  "  Friend.''— Lf«er  in  the  Lon- 
don Friend. 


i'^otes  in  General. 

It  is  stated  that  of  the  versions  of  the  Bible 
now  in  common  use  numbering  478.  nearly  all,  456 
have  been  made  by  missionaries. 

It  is  said  that  women  will  lose  salaries  of  .|30,- 
000  in  New  York  City  alone  by  the  new  Roman 
Catholic  rule  which  puts  them  out  of  the  choirs. 

"  The  gospel  of  St.  Matthew  "  is  now  isj^ued  by 
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the  American  Bible  Society  in  a  Syriac  dialect  that 
is  declared  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  that  spoken 
in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ. 

Over  eighty  denominations  now  recognize  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society.  There  are  now  over 
3,822,300  members  of  the  Society  and  a  million 
and  a  half  in  societies  bearing  other  names. 

The  old  John  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
known  as  "  the  mother  of  Methodism  "  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  oldest  Methodist  church  in  the  United 
States,  celebrated  its  136th  anniversary  last  First- 
day  in  New  York  City^ 

Pope  Pius  X.  is  fond  of  sitting  for  his  portrait, 
and  since  his  election  has  posed  for  over  twenty 
oil  paintings  of  himself,  and  for  about  thirty  bronze 
and  marble  busts.  He  has  besides  granted  sittings 
to  a  number  of  photographers  who  have  taken  him 
in  a  hundred  or  more  different  poses.  The  pope  is 
not  easily  pleased  in  the  matter  of  a  portrait,  how- 
ever.   

Home  as  a  School  of  Lies  was  under  judgment 
by  Dr.  Witmer  at  the  Bucks  County  Teachers'  In- 
stitute, who  spoke  on  "  The  Imagination  and  Chil- 
dren's Lies."  "  Sometimes,"  he  said,  "  children's 
falsehoods  are  not  lies,  but  simply  the  result  of  an 
untrained  imagination.  The  first  lesson  which  a 
child  receives  in  prevarication  originates  in  the 
home,  where  adults  overstep  the  bounds  of  truth- 
to  meet  social  conditions." 


A  paper  has  a  story  of  a  boy  and  his  sister  who 
came  to  the  polls  determined  to  "  vote  for  their 
Pa."  A  local  artist  sketched  on  a  blackboard  an 
outline  of  the  two  children,  with  this  inscription: 
"  Voters,  attention!  Please  vote  for  our  Pa,  so  he 
won't  go  to  Saloon!"  In  vain  did  the  other  side 
try  to  dampen  the  enthusiasm.  The  children  tri- 
umphed, and  the  prohibition  board  was  elected  by 
thirty-two  majority.  And  so  Jimmie  did  vote  for 
his  pa,  and  won.  _ 

"  On  the  Princeton  side  of  the  field  the  scene 
was  pitiful.  Several  of  the  players  were  heart- 
broken, while  F.,  the  Tiger  captain,  cried  and 
moaned  like  a  person  in  agony." 

This  is  taken  from  the  New  York  Sun's  report 
of  the  football  game  on  a  Seventh-day  in  which 
Annapolis  defeated  Princeton,  the  1903  football 
champions.  Within  the  last  half  dozen  years  it 
has  come  to  be  the  highest  form  of  athletic  etiquet 
for  the  captain  of  the  defeated  team  to  leave  the 
field  in  tears,  and  accordingly  F.  is  no  more  to  be 
blamed  than  many  of  his  predecessors  for  following 
the  fashion.  But  we  submit  to  any  healthy  non- 
collegian  who  has  not  been  bred  in  the  present 
over-emotional  athletic  era  whether  such  doings 
are  not  babyish,  silly  and  truly  unsportsmanlike, 
says  the  Independent. 

The  aborigines  of  Africa  are  divided  into  tribes. 
They  are  distinguished  by  their  physical  features 
as  well  as  by  certain  tribal  marks  and  differences 
of  dialect.  Unity  is  almost  impossible  on  account 
of  tribal  animosities  which  cause  constant  feuds, 
that  make  seriously  against  the  prosperity  and 
growth  of  the  country.  Continual  tribal  wars  in 
the  interior  have  resulted  in  the  depopulation  of 
whole  sections  and  in  the  extermination  of  thou- 
sands of  families.  Africa  is  the  most  thinly  pop- 
ulated of  the  continents,  there  being  only  thirteen 
persons  to  the  square  mile.  Liberia  is  never  with- 
out tribal  wars.  The  natives  are  always  fighting, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  country.  Gold,  ivory  and 
cattle,  which  formerly  came  to  the  markets  of 
Monrovia,  have  been  diverted  into  other  directions 
because  of  better  protection  to  life  and  property. 

The  Methodist  Protestant  in  a  recent  editorial  says 
what  we  could  repeat  for  our  own  Society: 

"That  which  distinguished  Methodism  in  the 
past  and  gave  it  its  power  among  men,  was  its 
hostility  to  anything  that  savored  of  worldliness. 


It  did  not  follow  the  fashions  of  society  for  the 
reason  that  such  things  interfere  with  the  activi- 
ties of  religion  and  weaken  the  influence  of  piety 
in  the  estimation  of  others.  They  shunned  worldly 
amusements,  because  they  were  a  menace  to  a 
consistent  Christian  life.  When  a  man  or  a  woman 
leaves  Methodism  to  get  into  a  more  fashionable 
church,  it  is  not  religion  they  are  after,  but  the 
gratification  of  an  unworthy  ambition.  If  mem- 
bership in  some  particular  church  is  a  prerequisite 
to  get  into  a  certain  class  of  society,  then  the  so- 
ciety is  not  worth  the  price  it  demands  as  an  en- 
trance fee,  and  the  church  has  veered  sufiiciently 
from  the  simplicity  there  is  in  Christ  Jesus  that 
it  has  lost  its  character  as  a  saving,  religious  force. 
It  may  be  a  pleasing,  religious  club,  but  it  is  not 
a  church  of  Jesus  Christ." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — The  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  of  six  different  polit- 
ical parties  were  to  be  voted  for  on  theSth  inst.;  namely, 
those  of  the  Republican,  Democratic,  Prohibition,  Peo- 
ple's, Socialist  and  Socialist-Labor  parties  respectively. 
In  twenty-seven  States  a  Governor  of  the  State  is  to  be 
elected. 

A  dispatch  from  Washington  of  the  1st,  says  :  Secre- 
tary Hay  and  Ambassador  Jusserand  to-day  signed  a 
treaty  providing  for  the  settlement  by  arbitration  of  any 
possible  disputes  between  the  United  States  and  France. 
The  treaty  is  drawn  on  the  lines  of  the  Anglo-French 
arbitration  treaty.  It  must  be  acted  on  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  before  it  becomes  operative.  A  dis- 
patch from  Paris  says : 

The  news  of  the  signing  of  the  arbitration  treaty  be- 
ween  France  and  the  United  States  in  Washington  to- 
day is  received  here  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  ap- 
proval, particularly  in  Government  circles.  The  treaty  is 
regarded  not  only  as  a  strong  bond  between  the  two  re- 
publics, but  also  as  an  important  extension  of  Foreign 
Minister  Delcasse's  series  of  peace  treaties. 

A  dispatch  from  Washington  says  :  Negotiations  have 
been  initialed  for  a  treaty  of  arbitration  between  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States. 

In  a  recent  address  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker  said  :  "  We 
hear  much  from  time  to  time  and  from  many  different 
quarters  about  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  for  war. 
This  demand  is  so  in.sistent  that  the  citizen  is  sometimes 
tempted  to  ask  whether,  after  all,  it  would  not  be  more 
timely  and  more  helpful  to  humanity  if  we  should  consider 
the  other  question  of  being  prepared  for  peace.  So  far  as 
periods  of  time  are  concerned,  it  has  an  importance  en- 
tirely incommensurate  to  that  devoted  to  war. 

"During  the  121  years  which  have  passed  since  inde- 
pendence was  achieved,  we  have  been  engaged  in  foreign 
wars  during  only  four  of  them — the  remaining  117  bar- 
ing been  found  at  peace  with  our  neighbors.  If  arbitra- 
tion had  then  been  recognized  as  a  policy,  we  might  have 
eliminated  those  four,  and  the  disparity  between  the 
years  of  peace  and  the  years  of  war  certainly  admonishes 
us  wboro  our  interest  lies." 

Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  has 
lately  stated  in  regard  to  certain  chemicals  used  to  pre- 
serve articles  of  food  from  decay,  &c.  "  Borax  and  boric 
acid  are  regarded  by  most  experts  as  the  least  harmful 
of  the  antiseptics  usually  employed.  Whether  this  ia  a 
true  view  of  the  matter  or  not  remains  to  be  determined 
by  subsequent  experiments.  It  is  evident,  however,  from 
the  results  of  experimental  work  that  the  miscellaneous 
and  premeditated  use  of  these  antiseptics  in  food 
rehensible.  It  is  evident  that  eating  small  quantities  of 
borax  in  food,  occasionally,  would  not  prove  of  any  last 
ing  injury  to  the  ordinary  citizen  in  good  health,  but  the 
weak  and  feeble  must  be  protected,  and  it  is  entirely 
within  the  grounds  of  reason  that  even  a  very  small 
quantity  of  an  antiseptic  of  this  kind  would  prove  very 
harmful  to  a  disordered  stomach." 

A  special  train  carrying  President  Oscar  G.  Murray, 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  and  party 
has  lately  made  a  run  over  the  Chicago  division,  of  131 
miles,  in  126  minutes. 

An  air  ship  callea  The  California  Arrow,  has  lately 
been  on  exhibition  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair  grounds,  and  has 
made  several  successful  ascensions  in  which  it  appears  to 
have  been  fully  under  the  control  of  the  aeronaut.  It 
consists  of  a  cigar-shaped  baloon  with  a  gasoline  motor 
propelling  revolving  blades. 

An  electric  locomotive  built  for  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company,  has  lately  been  tried  on  a  four  mile 
track,  and  without  coaches  attained  a  speed  of  seventy 
miles  an  hour.  With  eight  coaches  the  locomotive  reach- 
ed a  speed  of  fifty-five  miles  an.hour. 


On  account  of  complainta  respecting  the  purity  of  '• 
air  in  the  recently  opened  subway  in  New  York,  : 
August  Seibert  has  made  a  scientific  inveatigatij 
Eighteen  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  he  says,  is  the  low: 
amount  of  oxygen  that  air  can  contain  without  poison' 
those  who  breathe  it,  and  air  containing  14  per  cenlj 
actually  dangerous.  \ 

In  all  twelve  testa  were  made,  and  these  were  verii 
by  the  second  test,  and  the  investigation  demonstrai 
that  at  eleven  atationa  the  average  percentage  of  oxyl 
was  slightly  above  12.  At  the  City  Hall  loop  static  i 
was  17  per  cent.  During  the  five  days  in  which  |i 
tests  were  made  the  surface  air  was  dry  and  cool  ) 
showed  a  percentage  of  about  20  parts  oxygen.  ' 
Seibert  adds  :  i 

"  I  have  only  examined  the  air  in  the  atationa  or  p|. 
forms,  never  inside  the  trains  themselves,  where  ,i 
quantity  of  oxygen  would  vary  so  greatly  in  proporli 
to  the  number  of  persons  in  the  car.  I  am  convin  j, 
however,  that  on  any  of  the  expresses  at  the  end  of  i 
minutes  the  air  contains  less  than  11  per  cent,  of  oxyij;, 
and  that  the  quantity  rapidly  decreases  in  direct  pro  > 
tion  to  the  length  of  the  ride."  I 

During  the  first  24  hours  it  was  opened,  it  ia  aaid  l( 
350,000  persons  traveled  upon  this  underground  tl, 
Some  cases  of  sickness  are  reported  supposed  to  bsii 
to  the  want  of  pure  air  and  better  ventilation.  , 

Foreign. — A  desperate  aaaault  upon  Fort  Arthur  i 
again  been  made  by  the  Japaneae  forces.  I 

Russia  and  England  are  completing  plans  for  an  it j 
tigation  of  the  recent  firing  upon  British  fishing  ye  I 
in  the  North  Sea.  It  has  been  agreed  that  the  Conli 
sion  of  inquiry  shall  meet  in  Paris,  and  the  first  sessii^ll 
is  expected  will  be  on  the  16th  inst.  It  is  stated  tha  |ii 
Commission  will  be  composed  of  British,  American.jii 
Russian  and  French  admirals,  one  from  each  conlf 
these  four  to  aelect  a  fifth  admiral.  j 

A  despatch  from  Edinburg  saya  that  the  membeij: 
the  Free  Church  have  taken  ateps  to  put  in  operatioik 
deciaion  of  the  House  of  Lords,  giving  them  control Oji 
Free  Church  property.  They  have  aerved  the  ge  i 
truateea  of  the  United  Free  Church  with  a  notice  to  i 
and  hand  overall  the  church  property,  including  Asse  1 
Hall,  three  colleges,  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  Aber  . 
all  the  missions  abroad  and  the  church  buildinge;! 
manses  in  Scotland,  numbering  1100  and  valued  at  ^, 

000,000. ^ I 

NOTICES. 
Wanted— A  woman  Friend,  with  experience,  d<^ 
a  position  in  a  Friend's  family  as  houaekeeper  or  In 
panion.  i 

Addreaa  "  A," 

Office  of  "  The  Feien| 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — For  conT6i!i( 
of  persona  coming  to  Weattown  School,  the  atagijri 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  A.  Ml 
2.50  and  4.32  P.  M.  Other  traina  are  met  when  requ. » 
Stage  fare,  fifteen  centa;  after  7.30  P.  M.,  twentSl 
centa  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegraph:|li 
West  Chester,  Phone  114a.  i 

Edward  G.  Smedlet,  Sii|. 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  St.,  pjli 
— Open  oB  week-days  from  9  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.  and  f  ]» 
F.  M.  to  6  P.  m;  also  on  evenings  in  which  Friends'  M 
tute  Lyceum  meetinga  are  held,  from  7  to  7.45  P.  W, 
Booka  aa  follows  have  been  added  to  the  Library:] 
Das,  S.  C— Journey  to  Lhasa  and  Central  Tibet,  j 
FiSKE,  John— How  the  United  States  became  a  Nio 
Hall,  G.  S.— Adolescence,  its  Psychology  *♦  *  (2  jli 
Kriebel,  H.  W.— Schwenkfelders  in  Pennsylvaniii 
Lawless,  Emily— Maria  Edgeworth.  ] 

Morgan,  G.  C— Life  of  the  Christian.  ' 

Reed,  C.  A.— North  American  Birds'  Eggs.         , 
Stevenson,  M.  I. —  From  Saranac  to  the  Marqnei . 
Sargent,  D.  A.— Health,  Strength  and  Power. 
Story,  A.  T.— Story  of  Wireless  Telegraphy. 


Died,  on  Tenth  Month  17th,  1904,  in  West  Cm 
Pa.,  Sidney  Temple,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  he« 
She  was  a  member  of  West  Chester  Particular  anS 
mingham  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  and  until  a  l,t« 
ing  illness  of  over  a  year's  duration  was  faithful  fi 
attendance  of  her  meeting.  On  recovering  consciot « 
after  a  serious  surgical  operation,  she  was  heard  :' 
peat:  "Thou  will  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whoseliii 
is  stayed  on  thee,  because  He  trusteth  in  thee."  L  P 
on  her  dear  Saviour,  she  was  enabled  to  realize  the  M 
"  That  it  was  not  by  works  of  righteouanesa  whi] ' 
have  done,  but  according  to  hia  mercy  He  saveth 
the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  thij" 
Ghoat." 
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■,  "No 

return  from  labons  in  a  distant  locality 
Iccompanied  by  an  excuse  from  writing 
prially,  on  the  plea  that  there  is  "no  mes- 
li;"  an  excuse  that  should  oftener  have 
i  heeded,  when  instead  of  a  message  there 
Sbeen  only  a  permissible  or  possible  tapic. 
-great  slaughter  of  meetings  for  Divine 
whip  also  is  going  on,  because  possible 
;;3  are  taking  the  place  of  Divine  nies- 
13.  And  because  where  the  carcass  is  there 
:eagles  are  naturally  gathered  together, 
:  they  may  feed  on  human  discourse  rather 
^  on  the  inspeaking  Word  of  life, — the  mul- 
ile  of  the  gathering  eagles  is  popularly 
tpted  as  the  testimony  of  Life.  But  these 
tnot  to  be  mistaken  for  the  doves  of  the 
it  flying  to  their  windows,  which  are  prom- 
i.in  the  day  when  "the  isles  wait  for  Him," 
("the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  his 
(nted,  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the 
Bk."  (Isa.  lxi:l.  8,  9.) 
.  picture  of  a  scene  in  Philadelphia  has 
I  publicly  criticised  because  in  the  fore- 
uid  a  messenger  boy  is  represented  as  ruii- 
1;  an  action  too  unusual  to  be  credible. 
1  messengers  are  required  to  account  for 
Uime  they  occupy  in  delivery.  And  as 
le  king's  business  requires  haste,"  or  no 
I'iling  on  the  way,  the  runners  are  likely 

e  entrusted  with  the  more  messages,  the 
Hsrthe  record  they  have  gained  for  prompti- 
K.  If  our  own  running  on  a  message  to  be 
1  has  so  quickly  been  succeeded  by  an- 
h  to  be  written,  it  is  this:  that  the  further 
^'■f  our  prnple  depends  upon  their  faithful 
:^pting  and  prompt  execution  of  the  mes- 
i|3  of  the  Word  of  life,  withersoever  they 
a  lead  us. 

■  e  have  done  much  at  saying:  "No  mes- 
'I,  no  messengers,  though   many   runners 


may  run."  Now  it  must  equally  be  said:"  No 
messengers,  no  message."  For  if  the  Society 
of  Friends  is  losing  its  message  to  the  world, 
it  is  for  lack  of  bearers  of  it.  This  involves 
the  bearing  of  the  cross  on  which  the  message 
is  nailed. 

And  if  one  asks,  what  is  the  Society's  mes- 
sage, the  answer  is,  "As  for  thee,  it  is  thy 
message."  Only  as  each  one  apprehends  that 
for  which  he  is  individually  apprehended  of 
Christ,  does  he  spell  in  the  living  epistle  of 
our  testimony  the  word  that  he  was  to  fulfil. 
And  the  make  up  of  the  faithfulness  of  all 
is  the  message  which  the  Society  carries. 
There  is  no  more  need  to  say,  "What  shall 
this  man  do?"  And  no  more  right  to  say, 
"  What  shall  the  Society  do?"  when  thou  dost 
not  plant  aright  thy  share  in  the  message  or 
testimony  of  truth  given  to  thee  to  execute. 
How  thy  part  shall  fit  in  to  complete  the 
message  for  our  day,  must  be  left  to  the 
living  Messenger  of  the  Covenant  to  arrange 
in  its  own  place  of  emphasis. 

His  word  for  all  of  us  as  disciples  is,  "As 
thou  hast  sent  me  into  the  world,  even  so  have 
I  sent  them  into  the  world."  But  He  came 
into  the  world,  he  declared,  that  He  might 
"bear  witness  for  the  Truth."  And  "every 
one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice." 
There  is  no  excuse  but  that  every  one  should 
find  his  message.  It  is  oftenest  learned  little 
by  little  through  obedience  in  little  things, 
till  the  message  is  rounded  up  full  of  the  in- 
crease of  God.  There  is  no  one  who  is  not 
designed  for  a  messengership  to  the  world,  and 
to  be  himself  the  message  that  he  stands  for. 

Wherever  we  may  live  as  members  scat- 
tered or  gathered,  it  is  idle  and  idleness  to 
say,  "No  message!"  We  shall  stand  accounta- 
ble for  the  message  which  we  should  have  been 
and  given.  .'\nd  of  those  who  are  vigilant  and 
diligent  to  fulfil  their  course,  the  language  is, 
"  They  are  messengers  of  the  churches,  and 
the  glory  of  Christ."^ 

In  Quakerism,  the  blessed  experience  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  was  not  to  be  assumed  to 
have  taken  place  merely  because  one  had  repen- 
ted and  believed,  but  was  to  be  the  subject  of 
the  clear  testimony  of  the  Spirit  to  the  seeking 
soul.  The  transaction  was  with  God;  and  the 
other  party  was  to  hear  from  Him,  and  know 
that  "the  Spirit  Himself  beareth  witness  with 
our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God," 
before  professing  regeneration. — W.  P.  Pink- 
ham. 


Priests,  Preaching  and  Ordinances. 

BY   RICHARD   CLARIDGE. 

The  testimony  of  truth  is  not  simply  and  in- 
definitely against  all  priests,  preaching,  and 
ordinances;  for,  first,  we  believe  in  Him  "who 
is  a  Priest  forever  after  the  order  of  Malchi- 
zedec  (Heb.  vii:  21);  the  Apostle  and  High 
Priest  of  our  profession,  Christ  Jesus  (Heb. 
iii:  1).  And  we  also  own  all  such  Priests  as 
are  made  by  Him,  spoken  of  in  Rev.  i:  6  and 
v:  10,  "Priests  of  God."  All  that  have  re- 
ceived the  holy  unction,  all  who  are  anointed 
and  con.secrated  unto  God.  Those  lively  stones 
that  are  built  up  a  "spiritual  house,  an  holy 
priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices  ac- 
ceptable to  God  by  Jesus  Christ;  a  chosen  gen- 
eration, a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation,  a 
peculiar  people,  that  show  forth  the  praises 
of  Him  that  hath  called  them  out  of  darkness 
into  his  marvellous  light"  (1  Pet.  ii:  5,9). 
But  we  cannot  own  those  priests  who  are 
neither  called  of  God,  nor  do  derive  their  au- 
thority immediately  from  Him;  but  being 
called  and  ordained  by  men,  who  derive  their 
succession  through  the  papal  line,  do  go  forth 
and  preach  hy  virtue  of  a  mere  human  call, 
power,  and  authorily,  teaching  for  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men,  and  making:  mer- 
chandise of  their  own  imaginations,  divining 
for  money,  and  preparing  war  against  those 
that  cannot  put  into  their  mouths.  These 
are  the  priests  which  we  do  not  own  and  cannot 
own,  because  the  Lord  owns  them  not,  neither 
have  they  any  ground  for  their  order  and  func- 
tion in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament. 

Dr.  Whitaker,  Regius  Professor  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  his  answer  to  Campian  the  Jesuit 
says,  that  this  name  "priest"  "is  no  where  in 
the  New  Testament  accommodated  to  the  min- 
isters of  the  gospel;"  and  that  "Christ  left  a 
ministry,  not  a  new  priesthood  to  them." 

And  in  reply  to  Duraeus  the  Jesuit,  he  as- 
serts, that  "seeing  the  gospel  gives  the  name 
of  priest  to  none  but  Chriet  in  its  proper  sig- 
nification, but  by  a  common  use  of  that  name 
calls  all  Christians  priests,  the  papists  do  ab- 
surdly and  very  wickedly  in  claiming  that  pe- 
culiarity unto  themselves,  which  is  equally 
granted  to  all  Christians." 

Dr.  Fulke,  speaking  of  the  word  priest  says. 
"It  is  commonly  taken  to  signify  a  Sacrificer, 
such  as  is  Hiercus  in  Greek  and  Sacerdos  in 
Latin,  by  which  names  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel  are  never  called  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
After  this  common  acceptation  and  use  of 
this  word  (priest)  we  call  the  sacrificers  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  Gentiles  also; 
because  the  Scripture  calls  them  by  one  name, 
Cohnnim  or  hiereis,  we  thought  it  necessary  to 
observe  that  distinction  which  we  see  the 
Holy  Ghost  so  precisely  hath  observed.  There- 
fore where  the  Scripture  calls  them  presbyteroi, 
we  call   them,  according   to  the   etymology, 
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elders  and  not  priests ;  which  word  i"^  taken  up 
by  common  usurpation  to  signify  the  sacificers 
of  Jews,  Gentiles  or  papists;  or  else,  all  Chris- 
tians, in  respect  of  spiritual  sacrifices.  And 
although  Augustin,  and  others  of  the  ancient 
Fathers,  call  the  ministers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  the  name  of  Sacerdotes  and  Hicreis, 
which  signify  the  ministers  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; yet  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
making  a  perfect  distinction  between  those 
two  appellations  and  functions,  ought  to  be 
of  more  estimation  with  us. 

"Christ  alone  remains  a  priest  forever:  and 
that  we  may  not  derogate  from  Him,  we  give 
the  name  of  vriest  to  none  of  our  ministers, 
says  the  Helvetic  Confession." 

The  preaching  we  plead  for  is  from  the 
immediate  openings  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  ac- 
cording to  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  therefore 
we  wait  upon  the  Lord  in  silence,  with  our 
minds  gathered  and  retired  to  the  manifesta- 
tion of  his  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  from  our  own 
wills,  wisdom,  reasonings  and  studies,  that  we 
may  receive  from  Him  before  we  open  our 
mouths  in  testimony  or  declaration  unto  others. 
This  is  pure,  primitive,  apostolical  preaching, 
and  the  contrary  thereunto  we  disown,  in  all 
whoever  they  are,  and  with  whatsoever  arts 
or  devices  they  endeavor  to  set  themselves  off, 
to  palliate  their  usurped,  and  consequently 
unwarrantable  and  fruitless  ministry. 

The  ordinances  we  contend  against  are  only 
the  traditions  and  inventions  of  men,  in  things 
pertaining  to  God,  his  worship  and  service. 
For  this  is  that  which  we  ought  to  have 
special  regard  unto  in  all  articles  of  faith  to 
be  believed,  and  in  all  acts  of  worship  to  be 
performed,  namely,  That  they  are  of  God  and 
Him  only.  For  if  there  is  any  thing  of  human 
mixture  in  faith  and  worship,  neither  that 
faith  nor  worship  are  truly  divine.  They  must 
be  of  God,  or  cannot  be  justly  entitled  to  that 
appellation. 

By  human  mixture,  I  mean  the  figments  and 
devices  of  men,  in  their  adding  to  or  taking 
from,  or  blending  with  the  institutions  and 
appointments  of  Christ.  As  for  instance, 
Prayer  is  an  ordinance  or  institution  of  Christ; 
but  if  men  shall  undertake  to  pray,  either  by 
a  precomposed  form  of  their  own,  or  of  others, 
or  by  extemporary  help  of  mere  memory,  or 
any  other  natural  or  acquired  abilities,  they 
offend  in  one  or  other,  if  not  in  all  the  fore- 
mentioned  particulars.  The  like  may  be  said 
of  preaching,  singing,  and  any  act  of  worship 
whatever,  wherein  man's  carnal  will  is  the 
chief  spring,  and  his  natural  will  the  principal 
director  of  the  motion. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  we  may  pray, 
preach,  sing,  etc.,  that  our  prayers  may  be 
heard,  and  our  preaching  and  singing  may 
be  acceptable  to  the  Lord? 

I  answer,  when  we  perform  these  actions 
by  the  immediate  inspiration  and  assistance 
of  his  Holy  Spirit,  who  thereby  taught  and 
enabled  his  people  in  all  ages  and  generations 
past,  and  is  nigh  and  ready  to  teach  and  enable 
U9  now  so  to  do,  as  we  in  faith  and  humility 
wait  upon  Him. 

And  blessed  forever  be  his  holy  Name,  a 
remnant  have  had  a  large  experience  of  his 
divine  power  and  presence  in  that  respect, 
and  can  give  in  their  testimonies,  that  im- 
mediate revelation  was  not  confined  to  the 
ige,  but  that  God,  who  changes  not, 


is  the  same  that  he  ever  was,  according  to 
the  measure  of  his  divine  Gift,  to  all  that 
truly  believe  and  humbly  wait  for  his  spiritual 
appearance. 


'The  Fkiend.' 


For 

To  All  Young  Friends. 

One  paragraph  in  the  very  readable  article, 
with  the  above  caption,  in  The  Friend  of 
Tenth  Month  29th,  has  occasioned  some  un- 
easiness in  the  mind  of  the  writer. 

"  We  are,  as  a  religious  Society,  no  longer 
secluded  and  apart  from  other  sects;  from  our 
babyhood  we  study,  play  and  make  friends  with 
children  whose  parents  belong  to  other  de- 
nominations— aiid  it  is  well  that  it  should  be 
gQ  * — it  is  good  that  the  great  universal  Church 
of  Christ  should  be  knit  together,  even  by  the 
hands  of  little  children."  We  are  aware  of 
the  delicacy  of  the  point  involved  in  this  de- 
claration. We  appreciate  how  desirable  it 
might  be  for  the  great  universal  Church  of 
Christ  to  be  knit  together"  in  Him.  But  it 
seems  to  the  writer,  questionable  if  the  Church 
of  Christ  has  been,  or  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  can  be  "knit  together"  in  Him,  by  the 
hands  of  little  children,  in  social  intercourse. 
From  observation  extending  over  many  years, 
my  opinion  is  that  the  tendency  of  this  mixed 
companionship  for  our  young  children,  is  to 
draw  them  away  from  Friendliness,  and  to  a 
form  of  worship  more  attractive  to  our  human 
nature,  more  pleasing  to  eye  and  ear,  with 
less  of  self-denial  and  cross-bearing  in  it, 
until  the  "knitting  together"  is  generally 
into  the  fabric  of  some  other  denomination,  to 
the  loss  of  our  own. 

I  would  not  have  us  too  exclusive.  We  do 
not  want  to  say,  either  by  words  or  actions, 
"  Stand  by  thyself,  come  not  near  to  me,  for 
I  am  holier  than  thou."  God  has  placed  us 
among  our  fellow-men,  and  has  given  us  op- 
portunities to  maintain  before  the  world  the 
Tnith  as  we  profess  it.  Herein  lies  our  mis- 
sion; and  how  shall  we  be  best  equipped  for 
it?  Not,  we  fear,  by  indiscriminate  mixing 
with  others.  We  may  remember  the  words 
of  the  prophet  Rosea  of  old,  "  Ephraim  hath 
mixed  himself  among  the  people. ' '  Strangers 
have  devoured  his  strength,  and  he  knoweth 
it  not." 

Our  interests,  and  the  welfare  of  our  reli- 
gious Society,  are  closely  connected  with  the 
vital  question  of  the  education  of  our  children. 
Appreciating  this,  the  Society  of  Friends 
long  ago  established  and  has  maintained  its 
own  schools,  in  order  that  our  children  might 
"study,  play  and  make  friends  "  with  children 
of  its  own  mem.bership;  and  many  of  us  can 
testify  to  the  wisdom  of  this  plan ;  whereby 
we  were  sheltered  and  shielded  from  many 
harmful  things  that  abound  in  the  world,  until 
our  impressionable  minds  were  somewhat  ma- 
tured, and  we  better  able  to  appreciate  and 
understand  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  our 
profession.  Were  this  care  more  general  and 
more  pronounced  in  our  Society  to-day,  would 
we  not  be  more  deeply  concerned  to  guard  our 
children,  especially  in  "babyhood"  and  early 
childhood,    from    indiscriminately    "making 

*The  editor  is  relieved  to  have  our  contributor's  quali- 
fication of  this  concession  which  had  not  caught  his  atten- 
tion. .  .  It  is  sad  for  children  in  neighborhoods  where  it 
makes  no  evident  difference  in  point  of  spirituality.whether 
they  imbibe  the  savor  of  non-membera  or  of  members  res- 
ident there. — Ed. 


friends  "  with  children  of  other  denominatiO| 
or  of  no  religious  profession  at  all  ? 

We  are  so  greatly  influenced  by  our  ass 
ciates,  by  our  environment,  that,  often  i 
consciously,  but  none  the  less  surely  does  tl 
influence  tell  upon  our  lives  and  the  lives 
our  children.  There  are,  no  doubt,  instaw 
where  this  social  mingling  together  results 
others  being  drawn  toward  Friends;  but  1 
general  trend  of  the  childish  mind,  under  sv 
circumstances,  is  toward  the  more  fashionat 
the  more  showy,  the  more  popular  forms 
worship  and  religious  observance. 

Quakerism  is,  in  its  ultimate  analysis,  a 
ligious  theocracy,  and  were  we  as  faithful 
our  Israelitish  prototype  of  old  was  commaiK] 
to  be  in  instructing  the  children  of  Iskj 
what  beneficent  results  might  accrue  to  j 
Church?  J 

' '  And  these  words  which  I  command  tj 
this  day  shall  be  in  thine  heart;  and  thou  slj 
diligently  teach  them  unto  thy  children,  ij 
thou  Shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittestj 
thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  , 
way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  t  j 
risest  up."     (Deut.  vi:  6,  7.)  j 

The  writer  is  a  lover  of  children  and 
abundant  faith  in  the  keen  insight  and  the 
rect  intuition  which  often  leads  them  to  i 
rect  judgment  where  older  reason  fails. 

But  let  us  not  needlessly  expose  then 
temptation.  Let  us  throw  around  them  e^ 
protection,  every  safeguard  that  a  deep 
loving  concern  can  devise,  by  religious  envii 
ment,  by  careful  association,  and  by  keeij 
close  to  them  ourselves  in  affectionate,  synj 
thetic,  watchful  and  faithful  attention  tot 
daily  needs,  spiritual  as  well  as  tempo 
Under  such  influences  with  the  Divine  bl 
ing,  our  precious  children  will  develop  more 
quently  into  those  strong  symmetrical  CI 
tian  characters  that  adorn  the  profession  i 
make  and  win  others  to  the  faith  of  our  f 
ers. 

Jesse  Edgertoi 

Barnesville,  0.,  Eleventh  JMonth  7th,  1904. 


When  a  Religion  is  Good.— To  the  q 
tion  "  Is  my  own  religion  good  and  how 
I  know  it?"  Charles  Wagner  says:_  ""! 
religion  is  good  if  it  is  vital  and  active, 
nourishes  in  your  confldence,  hope,  love  a 
sentiment  of  the  inflnite  value  of  existe 
if  it  is  allied  with  what  is  best  in  you  agi, 
what  is  worst,  and  holds  forever  before  | 
the  necessity  of  becoming  a  new  man;  , 
makes  you  understand  that  pain  is  adelivii 
if  it  increases  your  respect  for  the  conscij 
of  others;  if  it  renders  forgiveness  more  (j 
fortune  less  arrogant,  duty  more  dear,  thi; 
yond  less  visionary.  If  it  does  these  tl, 
it  is  good,  little  matter  what  its  name; 
ever  rudimentary  it  may  be  when  it  fill; 
office,  it  comes  from  the  true  source;  it  1 
you  to  man  and  God." 

When  any  matter  is  trusted  wholly  tc 
will  of  God,  and  the  hand  of  human  guidj 
is  in  no  way  put  upon  it,  there  can  be  nc 
rest,  for  nothing  is  being  cherished  save  | 
will  be  done." 


Be  swift  to  love,  0  heart,  be  slow  to  hate. 
While  thy  love  tarrieth  it  may  be  late. 
Too  late  to  cheer  and  bless  the  soul  next  t 
Too  late  to  lead  it  to  the  life  divine.  | 
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For  "The  Friend." 

i  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting. 

(Continued  from  page  139.) 

[oseph  Elkinton  and  Robert  Scotten  trans- 
ted  to  the  Committee  Ninth  Month,  1823, 
ommunication  from  two  of  the  Indian  chiefs 
3  were  favorable  to  the  efforts  which  were 
Je  to  improve  their  condition,  that  con- 
is  much  information  respecting  them  at 
t  time;  portions  of  which  were  included  by 

Committee  in  their  report  to  the  Yearly 
Bting  in  1824.  The  following  passages  are 
en  from  this  communication:   "Brothers, 

Quakers,  it  was  the  wish  of  the  chiefs  and 
rriors,  generally  who  are  favorable  to  your 
ng  amongst  us,  that  we  should  now  address 
I,  so  we  wish  you  to  consider  this  as  the 
ee  of  us  all.  We  have  taken  a  general 
sideration  of  what  is  doing  for  Indians  by 
isionaries  and  Quakers,  and  we  at  Allegheny 

disposed  still  to  cleave  to  your  precepts; 
wish  you  to  continue  your  labors  amongst 
and  instruct  our  children,  as  they  are  the 
sons  who  will  shortly  have  to  take  the  reins 
government  amongst  us.  We  shall  rejoice 
?ee  individuals  of  our  children  grow  up  and 
ir  hearts  be  upright,  as  the  hearts  of  our 
thers,  the  Quakers,  are.  We  know  that  the 
le  book  is  taken  for  a  criterion  by  both 
isionaries  and  Quakers  [The  Scriptures  of 
th]  and  there  is  one  difference  in  the  man- 

of  your  performing  worship:  the  mission- 
is  sing  and  you  do  not.  We  anxiously  de- 
!  that  our  cfiildren  may  feel  gratitude  flow 
their  hearts  to  the  great  Spirit  daily  for 
ors  bestowed,  as  you  do." 

'  A  number  of  us  rest  from  our  labors  on 

First-day  of  the  week  and  meet  together 

worship  and  have  one  or  two  of  our  best 
1  to  give  us  advice  at  such  times.  Broth- 
,  the  Quakers,  at  Philadelphia,  old  men: — 
•  people  are  pleased  that  we  feel  inclined 
1  to  adhere  to  you  as  our  friends.  You 
ikers  do  not  lie,  for  the  President  before 

came  amongst  us,  told  us  that  he  had  a 
I'd  people,  who  were  Quakers  and  did  not 
'  and  whatever  they  said  dependence  might 
placed  thereon.  You  have  told  us  you  did 
1  want  land  we  left,  you  did  not  want  our 
iiey,  neither  were  you  seeking  our  skins 
m  you  came  amongst  us,  and  we  believe 
!,  because  whenever  you  have  visited  us 
1  have  still  left  your  papers  stating  such 
:igs,  in  our  possession." 

'Brothers,  the  Quakers,  make  your  mind 
:y,  for  we  shall  endeavor  to  have  your  ad- 
h  attended  to,  and  we  become  a  useful  peo- 
1  and  we  much  wish  that  our  children  may 
lome  valuable  citizens.  We  believe  the  rea- 
C  of  Indians  having  dwindled  away  to  almost 
ihing,  has  been  by  their  irregular  and  im- 
ipor  conduct,  and  sufficient  attention  not 
iing  been  paid  to  the  marriage  agreement, 
t,,  which  we  desire  may  no  longer  be  the 
!s  amongst  us;  we  are  anxious  that  our  peo- 

I  should  be  orderly  and  feel  gratitude  flow 
rtheir  hearts  daily  to  the  great  Spirit  for 
!ors;  we  also  wish   you   to  know  that  our 

II  thers,  who  now  live  beside  us,  we  love  and 
tl  very  choice  of,  and  hope  they  may  long 
I  tinue  with  us.  Ever  since  Joseph  Elkinton 
i;  been  here,  your  desires  for  us  in  various 
^oects,  such  as  schooling,  industrious  habit 


etc.,  have  been  repeatedly  told  us  by  him,  and 
we  think  great  improvement  has  been  made 
by  us  in  the  several  respects.  He  has  attended 
faithfully  to  the  school,  whether  few  or  many 
scholars,  and  that  branch  has  been  progressed 
in  by  our  children.  We  have  never  yet  seen 
him  act  amiss.  We  love  him  much  and  hope 
he  may  continue  long  with  us,  as  he  is  now 
acquainted  in  great  measure  with  our  language 
and  has  often  been  a  mediator  when  difficulties 
have  arisen  between  any  of  the  bad  white  peo- 
ple and  our  nation,  and  since  Robert  Scotten 
has  come  amongst  us  we  have  never  seen  him 
act  incorrect,  and  believe  him  to^  be  a  very 
good  man,  and  hope  they  may  both  tarry  with 
us.  We  wish  you  may  make  your  minds  en- 
tirely easy  about  your  two  people  who  are 
amongst  us.  We  wish  you  to  know,  Brother 
Quakers  at  Philadelphia,  that  we  have  placed 
one  of  our  people  under  the  direction  of  Rob- 
ert Scotten  to  learn  the  wheelwright  trade, 
and  we  also  wish  you  to  know  as  individuals 
come  amongst  us  from  you  for  to  instruct  us, 
that  we  shall  use  endeavors  to  have  our  people 
profit  thereby." 

In  order  to  encourage  the  Indian  women  in 
habits  of  industry,  premiums  had  been  offered 
to  them  by  the  Committee  for  raising  and  spin- 
ning flax,  and  considerable  work  in  this  line 
had  been  done  by  several  of  them.  In  the 
Fourth  Month,  1823,  a  sub-committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  what  could  be  done  to 
further  the  improvement  of  the  women,  who 
reported  that  if  a  small  family  could  be  em- 
ployed on  the  farm  at  Tunesassa,  who  by  ex- 
ample and  otherwise  could  instruct  them,  it 
might  answer  the  end  designed.  A  few  Friends 
were  accordingly  named  to  take  steps  to  pro- 
cure the  services  of  suitable  Friends  for  this 
purpose.  A  request  from  one  of  the  chiefs, 
that  they  might  have  a  woman  Friend  to  in- 
struct their  daughters,  was  also  received  about 
this  time. 

While  these  efforts  were  being  made  to  ob- 
tain a  suitable  family,  Joseph  Elkinton  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia  with  the  expectation 
that  he  should  feel  released  from  further  labor 
among  the  Indians  at  this  time,  but  in  a  few 
weeks  after  his  return,  information  was  re- 
ceived from  Robert  Scotten  that  an  unhappy 
circumstance  had  taken  place  in  the  reserva- 
tion by  which  the  minds  of  the  two  parties 
among  the  Indians  had  become  much  agitated, 
and  that  those  Indians  who  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  Friends  thought  they  were  not  safe  in 
living  among  the  others,  and  proposed  to  move 
to  the  Cattaraugus  or  Buffalo  Creek  Reserva- 
tion, and  also  that  the  offers  made  to  the  Sen- 
eca Nation  to  remove  from  New  York  State 
to  the  westward  had  been  so  far  accepted,  that 
some  of  their  people  were  to  go  to  the  new 
location  to  reside  there  during  the  winter,  in 
order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  soil  and 
climate.  Upon  receiving  this  information,  Jo- 
seph Elkinton  felt  best  satisfied  to  return  to 
Tunesassa  and  resume  his  endeavors  for  the 
improvement  and  benefit  of  the  natives  there. 
He  was  able  to  inform  the  committee  in  con- 
junction with  Robert  Scotten,  under  date  of 
Ninth  Month  21st,  1824,  that  "the  division 
amongst  the  Indians  appears  very  much  sub- 
siding, and  there  is  little  probability  of  their 
accepting  the  land  at  Green  Bay.  Those  who 
appeared  most  desirous  of  so  doing  are  very 
quiet  about  it  latterly." 


Second  Month  17th,  1825,  Joseph  Elkinton 
notes  that  Elizabeth  Robson,  (a  minister)  from 
Liverpool,  Jane  Bettle,  from  Philadelphia,  and 
Solomon  Lukens,  companions  to  her,  arrived 
at  Tunesassa.  Having  previously  heard  that 
they  desired  to  have  meetings  amongst  the 
Indians,  Joseph  Elkinton  had  made  arrange- 
ments therefor. 

On  the  20th,  Joseph  Elkinton  notes: — Went 
to  Cold  Spring  this  morning,  where  we  had  a 
large  meeting ;  perhaps  one  hundred  and  twenty 
or  forty  Indians  and  a  number  of  white  people 
collected.  A  very  exercising  time,  indeed. 
Elizabeth  Robson  sounded  some  close  doctrine 
in  their  hearing,  which  I  interpreted  for  her, 
after  which  she  appeared  in  supplication. 

On  the  21st,  according  to  her  request,  Eliz- 
abeth Robson  held  another  meeting  at  Tune- 
wanna,  at  which  there  were  probably  from 
forty  to  sixty  Indians,  a  lively  season,  both  in 
testimony  and  supplication.  Encouragement 
flowed  sweetly,  and,  I  trust,  it  was  a  strength- 
ening season  to  some  present.  After  the  close 
of  the  meeting  and  before  we  separated,  Rob- ' 
inson  came  to  me  and  said  I  must  interpret  a 
few  words  for  them  to  Friends,  because  they 
felt  so  thankful,  to  which  I  assented.  Blue 
Eyes  made  an  address  to  Friends  expressing 
long  the  thankfulness  they  felt  for  having  had 
the  opportunity,  and  desired  their  preservation 
on  their  journey.  Considerable  more  was  said, 
not  here  noted. 

On  the  22nd,  Elizabeth  Robson  feeling  con- 
cerned to  have  a  meeting  with  the  white  peo- 
ple in  the  neighborhood,  it  was  concluded  to 
hold  one  at  P.  Tomes',  over  the  river.  Infor- 
mation was  given,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  had 
a  pretty  general  collection  of  white  folks  at 
meeting.  Elizabeth  was  much  favored  to  min- 
ister to  their  peculiar  states,  even  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner  sounded  an  alarm  amongst 
them.  In  the  evening  Friends  visited  the 
school,  much  to  their  satisfaction,  I  believe. 

On  the  23rd,  Friends  prepar;ed  for  the  prose- 
cution of  their  journey,  toward  Ohio  and  In- 
diana. Before  they  left  us  encouragement 
flowed  from  Elizabeth,  which  was  tendering, 
after  which  they  bade  Robert  Scotten  farewell. 
1  accompanied  them  part  way  on  their  journey, 
the  roads  being  so  difficult  for  travel  in  this 
country;  I  did  not  feel  easy  for  them  to  set 
out  alone.  Rode  to  Lears'  tavern,  where  we 
put  up,  a  distance  of  perhaps  twenty-one  miles, 
and  were  favored  to  get  along  as  comfortably 
as  could  be  expected. 

On  the  25th,  I  parted  from  my  dear  friends, 
one  of  whom  mentioned  a  few  words  to  me, 
which  were  as  a  cordial  to  my  spirit. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  truth  cannot  be  burned,  beheaded  or 
crucified.  A  lie  on  the  throne  is  a  lie  still, 
and  truth  in  a  dungeon  is  truth  still;  and  the 
lie  on  the  throne  is  on  the  way  to  defeat,  and 
the  truth  in  the  dungeon  is  on  the  way  to 
victory.  —  Wm.  McKinky. 

The  world  wants  men — large-hearted,  manly  men; 

Men  who  shall  join  in  chorus  and  prolong 

The  psalm  of  labor  and  of  love. 

The  age  wants  heroes— heroes  who  shall  dare 

To  struggle  in  the  solid  ranks  of  truth; 

To  clutch  the  monster,  error,  by  the  throat; 

To  bear  opinion  to  a  loftier  seat; 

To  blot  the  error  of  oppression  out. 

And  lead  a  universal  freedom  in. 
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LET  US  BE  PATIENT. 

JOSIAH   MOODY   FLETCHER. 

Let  US  be  patient  with  our  lot. 

And  hopeful  of  the  morrow, 
Remembering  there  liveth  not 

A  soul  exempt  from  sorrow; 
And  even  should  the  cruel  hand 

Of  Poverty  oppress  us, 
Its  griefs  we  better  can  withstand, 

If  hopeful  hearts  possess  us. 

Contentment  cometh  not  from  wealth, 

Nor  ease  from  costly  living; 
The  best  of  blessings,  peace  and  health, 

Are  not  of  fortune's  giving; 
A  happy  heart  dependeth  not 

On  fortune's  tickle  treasures. 
But  rather  seeks  a  lowly  lot. 

Content  with  simple  pleasures. 

The  ways  of  God  are  just  and  wise 

To  every  living  creature, 
In  every  ill  there  underlies 

Some  compensating  feature. 
And  when  the  lowly  feel  the  rod 

Most  sorely  on  them 
Full  often  is  the  living  God 

Most  lavish  in  his  " ' 


A  Summary  of  the  Doukhobor  Situation. 

BY  FRANK  YEIGH. 

Nearly  five  years  have  passed  since  the 
strange  migration  of  the  Doukhobors  from 
Southern  Russia  to  Canada.  Never  before 
had  a  whole  tribe  or  sect  left  their  mother 
land  and  journeyed,  in  touching  faith,  six 
thousand  miles  to  find  and  found  a  new  home 
where  they  would  be  free  from  prosecution. 
When  these  Russian  "Quakers  "  landed  in  St. 
John,  New  Brunswick,  public  opinion  was  div- 
ided as  to  their  suitability  as  settlers.  They 
were  admittedly  poor,  having  been  assisted  in 
their  passage  by  Friends  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  and  they  were  as  admittedly 
ignorant,  only  four  per  cent  being  able  to  read 
or  write.  They  held  in  addition  strange  views 
as  to  their  attitude  toward  government  au- 
thority, such  as  a  determination  not  to  bear 
arms — a  belief  that  had  caused  much  of  the 
prosecution  to  which  they  were  subject  in 
Russia. 

After  a  five  years  residence  in  Canada,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  their  condition  and  the  pro- 
gress they  have  made.  The  verdict  thus  far  is  a 
more  favorable  one  than  was  thought  possible 
in  1899.  They  are  fast  losing  many  of  their 
antiquated  Russian  ideas  and  prejudices  and 
becoming  correspondingly  Canadianized.  At 
first  the  men  refused  to  comply  with  the  law 
as  to  taking  out  homesteads  individually;  now 
they  are  doing  this  to  a  large  extent,  thus  re- 
moving one  of  the  grounds  of  complaint 
against  them.  The  credit  for  this  and  many 
another  change  in  their  attitude  is  due  to  Peter 
Verigen,  an  ex-Siberian  exile,  who  reached 
Canada  a  year  ago  and  who  was  recognized  at 
once  as  their  leader,  as  he  had  been  in  Russia 
before  his  exile.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  he 
set  a  good  example  by  sacrificing  his  long 
Russian-grown  beard  and  exchanging  his  Rus- 
sian clothing  for  the  Canadian  article  and  style. 
Thus  the  tailor  transformed  him  in  an  hour  in- 
to a  sturdy  western  Canadian,  so  far  as  out- 
ward appearances  went.  He  came  on  the 
scene  soon  after  the  fatuous  "pilgrimage"  of 
a  few  hundred  deluded  peasants,  and  was  thus 
able  to  exercise  a  restraining  influence   far 


more  efl'ectually  than  any  government  official, 
of  whom  they  were  distrustful.  Their  oppo- 
sition to  the  use  of  animals  in  any  form  had 
died  away  and  they  are  buying  the  best  of  hor- 
ses and  cattle.  To-day  the  Doukhobors  own 
three  steam  threshing  outfits  and  some  porta- 
ble saw-mills,  they  are  buying  the  most  up-to- 
date  harvesting  machinery,  they  are  improv- 
ing their  homes  and  their  villages,  and  in 
many  other  ways  showing  satisfactoi^  pro- 
gress. Educationally,  a  goodly  percentage  of 
their  children  are  attending  schools,  some  be- 
ing taught  by  Quaker  teachers,  in  buildings 
erected  by  the  Doukhobors.  Religiously  they 
are  welcoming  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
missionaries.  Many  of  the  men  work  on  rail- 
ways, and  others  among  them  have  taken  con- 
tracts for  railway  construction  direct  from  the 
railway  companies.  The  farmers  are  rapidly 
improving  their  agricultural  holdings  and  can 
secure  unlimited  credit  from  tradesmen,  such 
is  their  reputation  for  commercial  honesty. 
A  recent  government  report  says:  "The 
Doukhobors  of  Saskatchewan  are  good  people 
and  have  good  horses  and  cattle  and  grow  good 
crops."  Another  report:  "In  the  Swan  River 
country  they  have  made  remarkable  progress 
on  their  farms,  and  have  purchased  hundreds 
of  good  horses  and  a  large  number  of  binders 
and  mowers." 

Such  are  some  of  the  evidences  that  these 
foreigners  are  bidding  fair  to  become  good  set- 
tlers and  good  citizens,  and  that  their  children 
will  speak  English  and  gradually  absorb  Anglo- 
Saxon  ideas  of  life  and  government. — Free 
Methodist. 

Our  hindrances  are  often  our  best  helps. 
The  very  routine  of  our  daily  work  may  be  a 
salutary  spiritual  discipline.  That  is  not  the 
purest  soul  which  is  sheltered  from  all  expo- 
sure to  temptation,  but  the  one  that  is  contin- 
ually braced  in  an  attitude  of  resistance  to  the 
manifold  forms  of  evil  about  it.  Inward  peace 
is  not  the  result  of  quiet  hours  of  lonely  brood 
ing,  but  of  the  coming  of  a  divine  life  into 
the  heart  with  power  to  bring  all  of  its  affec- 
tions into  perfect  harmony  with  the  divine  will. 
We  do  not  find  the  noblest  type  of  piety  among 
those  races  which  have  their  home  where  every 
prospect  pleases  the  eye  and  where  the  means 
of  existence  are  to  be  had  without  effort,  but 
among  those  active  people  who  have  conquered 
adverse  natural  conditions  and  are  constantly 
stimulated  to  endeavor  by  the  difficulties  that 
they  have  to  overcome.  Spiritual  beauty  is  to 
be  greatly  desired,  but  it  is  loveliest  when  it  is 
the  crown  of  strength.  The  best  illustration 
of  a  Christian  life  is  not  a  carefully  tended  ex- 
otic in  a  conservatory ;  better  far  is  it  represen- 
ted by  the  rose  that  blooms  amid  the  Alpine 
cliffs  and  at  the  edge  of  the  glacier,  or  by  the 
vine  whose  fruitfulness  results  from  frequent 
pruning  by  the  husbandman,  or  the  oak  that 
wrestles  with  the  tempest  and  grows  the  tough 
er  and  more  glorious  by  the  conflict.  Strength 
becomes  beauty  when  love  consecrates  it  to 
service.  — Exchange. 


Shrink  not  to  do  the  little  thing; 
With  praise  of  such  does  heaven  ring; 
Shrink  not  to  speak  the  little  word 
Of  kindness  oft  the  sweetest  heard; 
Shrink  not  the  smallest  mite  to  give;    _ 
If  't  is  your  best,  God  will  receive. 

— Apples  of  Gold. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Watchman,  What  of  the  Night? 

In  the  ocean  of  the  eternities,  what  is  tl 
latitude  and  longitude  of  primitive  Christianil 

George  Fox  sought  to  revive  it? 

Its  somewhat  distinctive  features  were:  tl 
of  Christ,  the  universal  priestho( 
of  believers;  silence  as  worshipful,  surrende 
ing  the  religious  activities  to  the  directi( 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  gift  of  Christ;  tl 
solemn  obligation  resting  upon  all  the  Chri 
tians  to  be  implicitly  obedient  to  the  gent 
intimations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  only  in  t: 
times  of  public  worship,  but  at  all  time 
everything  in  teaching  or  practice  that  do 
not  harmonize  with  the  spirit  and  expositi 
of  the  Holy  Writ  is  to  be  condemned,  t 
avoidance  of  everything  that  doeth  or  make 
a  lie. 

Broadly  stated,  are  we  not  as  a  chur 
militant  drifting  away  from  the  just  stat 
cardinal  features?  Instead  of  a  theocracy  w 
are  a  monarchy.  Like  the  nations  arou 
we*  adopted  a  one  man  leadership.  Instead 
a  free  circulation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  throu 
the  whole  body  spiritual,  and  all  standing 
"minute  men,"  ready  promptly  to  obey  a 
exercise  the  various  gifts,  we*  have  a  pi 
gram  and  the  actors  preordained,  silence  1 
comes  a  thing  to  be  avoided.  In  some  casi 
the  call  is  for  trained,  man-made  theologiail 
intellect  and  reason  are  exalted,  the  imn- 
diate  and  perceptible  guidance  of>  the  Hi' 
Spirit  as  a  gift  attainable  by  all  is  ignon] 
if  not  denied.  l 

Now  it  is  an  axiom  with  historians  ti- 
the present  is  the  sure  outcome  of  the  pij 
— it  is  built  upon  past  events.  We  must  ; 
cept  that  the  soil  had  been  prepared  prei 
thoroughly  for  the  present  crop,  or  it  woi' 
not  have  sprung  up  into  widespread  luxt! 
ance  here  and  in  England.  | 

Let  us  rehearse  the  matter.  How  far  dij 
an  accountability  rest  on  the  whole  Society! 
Friends,  and  has  not  the  good  Father  wail 
on  the  theocracy  for  much  more  fruit  am 
more  loyal  obedience?  Has  the  cry  gone 
for  kings  like  the  nations  around?  j 

First,  as  to  the  Headship  of  Christ,  has  ' 
been  Head  over  all  to  his  Church  and  peop 
George  Fox  said:  "We  are  nothing,  Chrisiji 
all."  Have  not  too  many  dropped  corport 
responsibilities  upon  the  Select  Meetings?  j: 
meetings  for  worship  as  well  as  for  busins 
how  far  have  the  higher  seats  been  looked,. 
for  the  control,  instead  of  Christ  and  the  HJ 
Spirit  He  promised?  I 

Secondly,  what  proportion  of  the  membi 
have  been  faithful  to  the  universal  prif-- 
hood  of  the  believer  that  they  were  a  part ,; 
Has  the  silence  been  made  a  live,  worship]', 
reverent  silence  by  each  one  prayerfully  sej' 
ing  in  his  own  heart  to  worship  God  in  sp|1 
and  in  Truth?  Christ  said  that  the  Fatji 
sought  such  to  worship  Him.  Did  not  ;( 
major  part  of  the  Society  throw  away  ji 
right  to  be  kings  and  priests?"  Were  we  ;! 
accepting  a  temple  worship  by  proxy,  an  ja 
priesthood  of  the  few  instead  of  filling  up  !< 


*Our  contributor  may  properly  say  "we  "for  orfp 
zations  where  his  experience  has  lain.  But  there  i'l 
yet  of  the  "  seven  thousand  in  Israel"  steadfast  n,t 
ings,  members  and  bodies  who  do  not  propose  for  tl|ii 
selves  that  it  shall  be  "we"  that  are  thus  separa* 
from  Quakerism.  I 
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:s  as  minute  men,  ready  cheerfully  to  do 
that  the  Spirit  called  from  any  disciple? 
Lord  loves  a  cheerful  giver. 
1  primitive  Christianity  restored  all  become 
rs  and  priest,  Christ's  headship  is  acknowl- 
sd  by  all — the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
spted  at  all  times  and  by  all.  "We  are 
ling,  Christ  is  all."  "  Ubi  Christus,  ibi 
esia. ' '  H. 


Principle  and 
^e  are  told,  says  the  Chicago  Evening  Post, 

considerable  surprise  was  shown  by  oiii- 
i  of  the  Navy  Liepartment  on  the  receipt 
I  letter  from  a  Quaker  leather-maker  of 
adelphia,  which  ran  after  this  fashion: 

Replying  to  thy  inquiry  for  the  price  on 
s  for  the  Navy  Department,  we  would  say 

as  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  we 
advocates  of  peace  and  feel  it  more  con- 
mt  with  our  principles  not  to  attempt  to 
e  money  through  sales  to  the  War  and  Navy 
artments.  We  are  naturally  glad  to  do 
ness,  and  would  say  it  is    purely  a  ques- 

of  principle  with  us."— [J.   E.  Rhoads 

;)NS.] 

ost  of  us  can  understand  the  surprise  of 
navy  officials.  It  is  by  no  means  a  com- 
I  occurrence  for  men  to  put  principle  be- 
\  business.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
a  it  comes  to  a  choice  between  the  two, 
bess  does  not  suffer  seriously. 
lit  what  we  do  not  all  seem  to  understand  is 
;real  motive  which  dictated  the  forgoing 
:r.  We  know  that  a  man's  principles,  his 
:ion,  ought  to  be  superior  to  every  other 
y.  We  know  tliat  they  should  govern  in 
business  as  well  as  in  his  home  and  in  the 
ich,  that  they  should  be  as  strong  and 
i/e  on  Monday  as  on  Sunday.  And  we  also 
1/  that  this  ideal  condition  is  not  what  we 
(it  call  general. 

H  us  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Quaker 
,iier-maker  refused  to  bid  on  belts  for  the 
t  for  no  reason  other  than  the  one  stated 

I  could  not  believe  tliat  war  is  an  unnec- 
cy  evil  and  at  the  same  time  make  money 
tif  war  or  anything  connected  with  or  in- 
isd  for  war. 

I)w,  we  may  not  agree  with  this.  We  may 
r  der  that  man  not  a  good  citizen  who  re- 
5i  to  sell  supplies  to  the  army  or  navy  of 
ijOuntry.  We  may  believe  that  he  should 
imsured  and  not  praised  for  having  prin- 
)|S  or  beliefs  greater  and  bigger  to  him  than 
;|.rmy  or  the  navy. 

I I  surely  we  can  admit  that  it  was  a  noble, 
).ise-\vorthy  thing  in  this  day  of  comnier- 
nm,  of  industrial  strife,  of  the  reign  of 
siess  expediency,  to  find  a  man  whose  prin- 
)\i  are  not  for  sale.  We  may  call  this 
Her  foolish,  or  unpatriotic,  or  anything 
iwe  please,  but  we  cannot  call  him  insin- 
r 

le  supreme  test  of  principle,  of  religion, 
S'H  the  market.  There  the  eyes  of  the 
i>i  are  upon  us,  there  we  are  judged.  We 
Bieasured  by  what  we  practice,  not  by  what 
>  .reach.  The  religion,  the  morality,  the 
iiiple  that  does  not  accompany  us  into  the 
I;  of  trade  and  barter  is  not  worth  holding 
leaching. 

Ipre  are  few  severer  tests  of  character 
ajthat  of  choosing  between  principle  and 


For  "The  Friekd." 

"It  Is  As  It  Is." 

"Is  it  well  with  thee,  is  it  well  with  thy 
husband,  is  it  well  with  the  child,  and  she  an- 
swered. It  is  well;"  nevertheless  the  child 
was  dead. 

How  oft  we  are  wont  to  consider  all  is  well 
— "  it  is  well,"  and  so  many  may  be  deceived, 
it  may  be  as  it  were  hidden;  the  prophet  said, 
' '  the  Lord  hath  hid  it  from  me."  There  is  a 
witness  within  undeceived  and  undeceiving,  a 
Light,  "  whereunto  we  do  well  to  take  heed." 
A  light  shining  in  a  dark  place,  if  allowed  to 
shine,  the  whole  becomes  light.  Is  there  any 
little  nook  and  corner  left,  any  little  reserve? 
Then  the  whole  has  not  become  light.  Any 
assumed  condition  or  position,  or  the  old  na- 
ture, or  the  spirit  of  self,  or  the  world,  or 
modern  sentiment,  then  the  Lord  does  not 
reign.  "  Be  ye  clean  that  bear  the  vessels  of 
the  Lord."  Can  there  be  any  taint  of  the  ves- 
sel or  the  oil  of  the  vessel  be  effected  thereby? 
Then  the  vessel  cannot  say,  "thus  saith  the 
Lord,"  for  there  will  be  death  in  it,  for  any 
thing  of  the  flesh  cannot  live,  and  if  the  vessel 
cannot  truthfully,  wholly  say,  "thus  saifh  the 
Lord,"  then  at  its  own  peril  says  it  aught. 

This  covers  all  the  religious  sentiment  and 
profession,  rules  and  regulation.  It  is  com- 
fortable to  the  flesh  to  fall  short  of  this,  in 
whatever  different  measure  may  be  the  con- 
dition of  each  one,  and  take  up  with  a  false 
rest.  The  enemy  attains  more  in  one  than  an- 
other according  to  their  willingness.  How 
desirable  to  think  still  "all  is  well,"  when  in 
reality  the  child,  the  new  creature  in  Christ 
Jesus,  is  dead  or  so  dwarfed  that  the  Life  is 
hard  to  discern.  Yet  how  persistently  there  is 
a  holding  to  the  condition,  apparently  more 
firmly  than  the  children  of  Light,  "for  the 
children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  gen- 
eration than  the  children  of  light." 

It  is  as  it  is!  Is  all  well?  The  Lord  cannot 
be  deceived,  and  the  honest  witness  in  our 
own  heart  cannot  be.  Blessed  be  his  holy 
name,  there  is  a  way  provided  to  those  who 
want  to  know  the  revelations  of  his  Holy 
Spirit.  "  He  came  unto  his  own,  but  his  own 
received  him  not."  How  could  it  be?  his  and 
yet  not  know  him,  not  receive  him?and  yet  true 
it  is.  There  are  times  and  ways,  appearances 
in  which  the  Lord  presents  himself,  too  lowly, 
humbling  and  unacceptable  to  his  professed 
disciple,  and  so  he  fails  of  the  promise,  "to 
as  many  as  did  receive  him  to  them  gave  He 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God. "  Finally  the 
woeful  language  becomes  ours  by  condition, 
"Alack,  master,  for  it  was  borrowed!"  The 
gifts  a  qualification,  his  holy  spirit  but  bor- 
rowed, loaned  to  us,  misused,  abused,  it  be- 
comes no  longer  fit  for  use,  and  though  there 
will  be  an  effort,  a  struggling  laboring  effort, 
to  go  forth  as  formerly,  yet  as  with  Samson 
it  can  not  be. 

"  Sell  all  that  thou  hast."  "  He  was  found 
sitting  at  Jesus' feet,  clothed  and  in  his  right 
mind."  Oh  how  precious!  And  then  as  the 
language  is  applied,  "It  is  as  it  is,"  how- 
could  it  be  better?  It  is  Truth  and  verity, 
spirit  and  purity,  and  though  none  recognize 
it,  yet  the  Lord  owns  it,  and  "  vvhere  I  am 
there  shall  ye  be  also."  The  dying  testimony 
of  James  Naylor  seems  pertinent  and  a  pre- 
cious legacy: 

"There  is  a  spirit  which  1  feel,  that    de- 


lights to  do  no  evil,  nor  to  revenge  any  wrong, 
but  delights  to  endure  all  things,  in  hopes  to 
enjoy  its  own  in  the  end.  Its  hope  is  to  out- 
live all  wrath  and  contention,  and  to  weary 
out  all  exaltation  and  cruelty,  or  whatever  is 
of  a  nature  contrary  to  itself.  It  sees  to  the 
end  of  all  temptations.  As  it  bears  no  evil 
in  itself,  so  it  conceives  none  in  thoughts  to 
any  other.  If  it  be  betrayed,  it  bears  it,  for 
its  ground  and  spring  is  the  mercies  and  for- 
giveness of  God.  Its  crown  is  meekness;  its 
life  is  everlasting  love  unfeigned;  and  takes 
its  kingdom  with  entreaty  and  not  with  con- 
tention, and  keeps  it  by  lowliness  of  mind. 
In  God  alone  it  can  rejoice,  though  none  else 
regard  it  or  can  own  its  life.  It  is  con- 
ceived in  sorrow,  and  brought  forth  without 
any  to  pity  it;  nor  doth  it  murmur  at  grief 
and  oppression.  It  never  rejoiceth  but  through 
sufferings,  for  with  the  world's  joy  it  is  mur- 
dered. I  found  it  alone  being  forsaken.  I 
have  fellowship  therein  with  them  who  lived 
in  dens  and  desolate  places  in  the  earth;  who 
through  death  obtained  this  resurrection,  and 
eternal  holy  life." 

Cyrus  Cooper. 

Salem,  Ohio,  Tenth  Month  16th,  1904. 


It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  a  change  in 
theology  is  change  in  religion.  Changes  in 
theology  may  sympathetically  effect  changes 
in  religion,  but  quite  marked  change  in  theol- 
ogy may  lead  to  only  slight  changes  in  religion. 
Theology  is  a  mental  concept,  and  religion  is 
the  obedience  of  the  heart  and  will  to  God. 

The  demand  for  a  reasonable  religion  is  fre- 
quently made,  which  clearly  is  a  demand  for 
a  religion  of  the  reason,  a  religion  level  to  the 
reason,  and  that  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  a 
logical  theology.  Religion  and  a  system  of 
religion  are  quite  distinguishable.  A  system 
of  religion  is  creedal,  while  religion  is  exper- 
imental. Theological  unrest  must  be  disting- 
uished from  religious  unrest,  and  opposition  to 
theology  as  taught  must  not  be  accounted  as 
essentially  irreligibusness.  The  best  and  most 
Christian  of  men  reject  a  considerable  part  of 
the  theology  of  a  few  generations  ago.  —  The 
Examiner. 

One  does  not  know  the  Book  until  his  own 
inner  life  responds  to  and  appropriates  this 
subtile  influence  in  which  it  was  written.  We 
have  much  to  learn  in  learning  how  to  under- 
stand the  Bible.  Words  at  their  first  and 
highest  are  only  symbols,  and  they  bring  no 
vital  message  until  spiritual  insight  penetrates 
beneath  the  symbol  to  the  spiritual  reality  for 
which  it  stands.  —  The  Wutclnnaii. 


When  I  am  dying, 

How  glad  I  shall  be 
That  the  lamp  of  my  life 

Has  burnt  out  for  Thee. 
That  sorrow  has  darkened 

The  path  thai  I  trod. 
That  thorns  and  not  roses 

Were  strewn  o'er  the  sod; 
That  anguish  of  spirit 

So  often  was  mine, 
Since  anguish  of  spirit 

So  often  was  thine. 
My  cherished  Rabboni, 

How  glad  I  shall  be 
To  die  with  the  hope 

Of  a  welcome  from  Thee. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

The  matter  under  this  heading  is  furnished 
to  The  Friend  on  behalf  of  the  "Temperance 
Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,"  by 
Benjamin  F.Whitson,  401  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

Hope  On. 
Hope  on!  the  darkest  night  will  pass, 

The  morning  break  in  gold  and  gray, 
And  ev'ry  stream  fair  heaven  will  bless 

When  it  is  day! 
Hope  on!  grim  winter  sure  will  go, 

Glad  spring  return  with  gold  and  green! 
And  earth  will  bloom  again  below 
A  sky  serene. 

Hope  on!  what  though  the  way  seems  dark, 

The  doubts  will  fade,  the  troubles  end. 
And  pressing  onward  to  thy  mark 

The  path  will  mend. 
For,  though  it  fail  thee,  hope  will  keep 

The  heart  at  rest,  the  spirit  bright. 
And  ever  thus  the  soul  shall  leap 

To  new  delight. 

— Charles  W.  Stevenson. 

"To  them  that  love  God,  all  things  for 
good  work  together." 

To  those  who  love  themselves,  all  things 
mutually  repel  each  other,  and  work  apart 
whatever  happens. 

When  the  different  segments  of  the  same 
circle  cannot  be  made  to  match  up,  the  center 
is  afloat. 

When  the  various  elements  of  the  same 
form  are  helping  one  another  forward,  the 
train  is  express  and  on  the  main  line.  When 
they  are  shunting  back  and  forth,  banging 
and"  splintering,  they  are  side-tracked  with  a 
switch  engine  and  there  is  no  train  at  all. 

Things  that  are  done  for  the  love  of  God 
work  together.  They  need  not,  and  they  do 
not,  have  the  same  form.  They  need  not, 
and  they  do  not,  speak  the  same  language. 
Endless  differences  of  opinion  may  divide 
them  theoretically;  countless  shades  of  defini- 
tion may  perplex  them;  accents,  emphasis  and 
ratios  may  elude  them,  but  at  the  point  where 
opinion,  speech,  definition,  accent  and  discus- 
sion condense  into  work,  they  are,  like  the 
American  Union,  one  and  inseparable. 

Self-love  is  the  snare  of  the  reformer. 
Opinion  is  a  pride- breeder,  and  sometimes 
puffs  up  one  so  that,  in  biblical  phrase,  it  re- 
pents him  that  he  has  made  the  reform,  and 
when  one  comes  to  think  of  himself  as  a 
creator,  he  gets  too  big  to  mix,  too  inflated 
to  be  useful. 

It  was  no  accident  when  Jesus  put  for  the 
first  beatitude,  "Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
The  great  victories  of  character  are  simple, 
but  they  are  not  cheap  and  easy.  It  takes 
good  stuff  to  be  uplifted  and  yet  "poor  in 
spirit." 

Many  a  man  of  good  ability  and  good  in- 
tentions has  got  to  be  a  low-lived  truculent 
self-seeker  because  he  lacked  the  nerve  in  the 
beginnings  of  success  to  face  himself  and  grap- 
ple until  the  daybreak  for  a  spirit  of  humil- 
ity— that  is  to  say,  of  charity,  generosity, 
breadth,  honesty. 

Party-love  works  the  sam.e  way,  more  in- 
sidiously. Many  a  clear-eyed,  patriotic  editor, 
years  ago,  saw  his  party  turning  to  the  base 
uses  of  a  boss  and  the  political  vermin  that 
breed  upon  a    boss,  and   thought  it  all  over 


and— kept  still  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  and 
his  best  chance  to  serve  his  country,  and 
got  an  office  and  got  rich,  and  was  little  when 
he  might  be  big. 

The  love  of  God,  that  is  to  say,  the  cen- 
tralization of  mind,  heart  and  strength  on  the 
eternal  sources  of  things,  as  opposed  to  tem- 
porary symptoms,  expediencies  is  the  glory 
and  the  power  of  the  reformer.  So  organized, 
he  escapes  the  foolishness  of  trying  to  follow 
the  cross  lights  and  babel  noises  of  the  passing 
hour,  and  uses  his  arithmetic  for  better  pur- 
poses than  the  calculation  of  chances. 

This,  too,  saves  his  work  from  becoming  a 
petrified  ynethod.  This,  too,  saves  him  from 
bigotry  and  uncharity.  This  too,  makes  him 
broad,  adaptable,  available.  This,  too,  saves 
him  from  fainting  or  rebelling  at  the  terrific 
but  inevitable  loss  of  power  between  the  fire- 
box and  the  wheel  of  progress,  and  prepares 
his  mind  for  the  great  gulf  fixed  between 
theory  and  practice  in  this  unfinished  world. 
This,  too,  gives  him  quietness  and  confidence 
while  he  learns  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

The  pathos  of  existence  is  oppressive  at 
the  best,  but  this  waiting  is  the  sweat-box 
that  tries  the  temper  of  us  all.  Prophetic  souls 
see  visions  that  are  so  impossible  to  be  realized 
in  their  time  as  to  seem  ridiculous  to  the 
crowd.  Later,  some  Sinai-climber  carves  the 
same  visions  into  a  law,  and  then  the  struggle 
comes  to  give  the  law  breath  of  life  in  what 
we  call  civilization.  The  vision  is  so  far  it 
seems  mere  figment.  The  Sinais  seem  to  rise 
from  the  plain,  sheer  and  unscalable.  People 
and  priests  alike  pervert  and  disobey  the  law. 
But  all  the  while  there  is  a  stratum  that  is  do- 
able.    This  level  all  who  love  God  find. 

This  conviction  is  not  new  to  The  New  Voice, 
but  it  became  peremptory  exactly  two  years 
ago  when  its  editor  [John  G.  Woolley],  quit 
the  platform  and  came  to  this  office  to  an- 
nounce the  doctrine  of  this  editorial,  empty 
the  inkstands  of  their  gall  and  vitriol,  and 
break  the  pens  with  which  mistaken  zeal  was 
trying  to  tattoo  "the  body  of  Christ"  with 
the  trademark  of  the  Prohibition  party. 

We  had  not,  and  we  have  not,  weakened 
nor  relaxed  a  single  muscle  of  our  energy  in 
favor  of  the  views  for  which  distinctively  the 
paper  has  stood  from  the  beginning.  There 
has  to  be  an  organization  standing  for  the 
last  word  of  reason,  science,  and  religion 
against  the  legalization  of  the  beverage  liquor 
traffic  for  money.  But  we  have  seen  clearly 
and  do  see  more  and  more  clearly,  that  the 
party  requires  some  agency  more  flexible  than 
itself,  in  order  to  muster  and  utilize  the 
working  prohibitory  sentiment  of  localities. 
With  the  high  pitch  of  its  voice,  and  the  rigid- 
ity of  its  contention,  it  is  not  a  good  hand  at 
making  the  most  of  motley  crowds  of  local 
"temperance"  people.  It  is  the  best  of 
teachers,  but  the  worst  of  truant  officers, 

The  cure  for  this  is  not  in  hauling  down 
our  colors,  and  trying  to  be  something  else, 
or  something  easier;  but  it  is  in  a  more  cor- 
dial and  effectual  co-operation  with  the  work- 
ing  parts  of  which  our  party  is,  or  should  be 
and  could  be,  the  organized  whole. 

The  weakness  of  our  party  in  practice  is 
that  it  has  no  work  for  the  humble  man  to 
do  at  the  place  where  he  is,  except  to  push 
the  propaganda.  Too  often  he  does  not  hurt 
the  saloon   there.      Too  often  he  hurts  the 


church  there,  by  refusing  to  help  it  to  do  tl 
best  it  knows  or  understands.  And  too  oft( 
he  hurts  his  own  influence  in  his  own  cod 
munity,  not  by  trying  to  do  the  impossible- 
for  nothing  is  impossible — but  by  refusing  i 
help  the  possible  because  it  is  not  all. 

The  cure  for  this  is  for  our  people  ever 
where,  while  they  keep  pushing  the  prop 
ganda,  to  work  with  their  neighbors  at  tl 
then-and-there-accomplishable.  Local  opti( 
is  not  a  doctrine,  but  a  fact.  The  people^ 
a  given  locality  have  the  option,  under  t; 
law,  or  in  spite  of  the  law,  to  permit  t 
saloon.  We  must  extend  the  option  to  pi 
vent  the  saloon,  and  this  is  only  possible ' 
local  co-operation  in  practice,  to  the  full  e 
tent  that  principle  will  allow,  passing  over 
lightly  as  possible  the  interlocutory  backse 
in  calm  and  confident  anticipation  of  the  fii 
decree,  "Thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  fi 
things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  ma 
things."— A^ew  Voice  {Editorial,  Ninth  Mm 
22nd,  1904.) 


Treachery  at  the  Table.— After  quoti 
many  kinds  of  recipes  from  a  large  numl 
of  popular  Cook  Books,  The  New  Voice  co 
ments  as  follows  : 

Note  the  conspiracy  of  the  cook  books  ] 
force  alcohol  into  every  pantry  and  upon  ev< 
table.  "A  glass  of  sherry,"  or  "a^ glass j 
claret,"  "a  half-pint  of  brandy,"  "a  tab 
spoonful  of  rum,"  "a  gill  of  whisky,"  ij 
other  like  ingredients  may  go  into  any  one] 
numberless  cakes,  puddings,  pies  and  sauci 
while  whole  soups  are  made  of  wine.  | 

This  is  certainly  a  remarkable  phenomeij 
of  advanced  civilization.  Here  is  a  power 
drug,  capable  of  producing  and  actually  pi 
ducing,  numerous  diseases,  and  worst  of  I 
having  an  insidious  power,  like  opium  or  Ij 
heesh,  to  create  a  destructive  appetite 
itself —an  appetite  that  is  universally  admit! 
to  produce  more  poverty,  crime,  disease,^  i! 
row  and  degradation  than  any  other  sin 
cause.  Where  that  appetite  is  establis| 
woman  is  everywhere  the  chief  sufferer,? 
rectly  in  her  own  life  and  indirectly  throi 
her  children. 

Yet  here  is  woman  offering  this  fascinat 
and  deadly  drug  to  trusting  guests  and  t 
own  cherished  family  at  her  own  table !     ' 

Will  not  future  ages  wonder  at  such  a  rl 
of  barbarism  in  this  ?  What  would  an  Ami 
can  say  to  having  opium  served  with  his  m'8 
in  China,  or  hasheesh  in  Turkey?  ] 

It  will  be  urged  in  apology  for  the  cus 
that  the  quantity  of  liquor  in  one  dish  is  f 
great,  that  much  of  the  alcohol  evaporatel 
the  cooking,  so  that  often  there  is  little  |i 
except  the  taste.  In  fact  a  recipe  s(|< 
times  prescribes  brandy,  gin,  or  rum  "enc? 
to  taste."  ! 

Even  supposing  all  this  were  true,  yetp 
question  recurs,  is  it  well  to  foster_  a  tjl 
for  a  powerful  narcotic  that  according  1 
level-headed  statesman  like  Gladstone,  _''» 
produced  more  misery  than  war,  pestiljc 
and  famine  combined  " — and  to  do  this( 
amusement  and  entertainment? 

Home  is  the  last  refuge  of  character.' 
goodness  or  temperance  fails  there,  it  j 
everywhere  and  altogether.  Woman  is'l 
priestess  of  purity.  When  reverence  iow 
is  gone,  little  reverence  is  left  for  anyt|i 
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lan  or  divine.  We  are  fighting  a  battle 
national,  social  and  individual  life  against 
destroying  saloon.     When  woman  brings 

her  home  and  sets  upon  her  table  the  very 
gs  that  work  the  ruin  in  the  saloon,  the 
;tuary  is  violated.  The  young  man  who 
met  at  her  board  the  odor  and  the  iiavor 
he  various  wines,  the  brandy,  whisky,  gin 

rum  called  for  by  the  cook-books  can 
jr  again  feel  any  horror  of  these  in  the 
on.  The  saloon  can  only  offer  a  greater 
itity  of  the  very  same  things. 
y  such  ministry  woman  sets  the  sanction 
er  womanhood  and  the  seal  of  the  sacred- 
[  of  home  upon  the  deadliest  evil  of  modern 
iization. 

Cheerfulness  While  at  Work. 

imployees  can  often  make  their  situations 
ler,  get  more  salary,  and  win  promotion  by 
iiys  being  cheerful  and  bright,  besides  hav- 
ja  happy,  pleasant  time  themselves.  Emory 
3  tells  how  this  worked  in  her  own  case: — 
1  started  out  to  my  work  one  morning, de- 
;iined  to  try  the  power  of  cheerful  think- 
;  for  I  had  been  moody  long  enough.  I 
i  to  myself,  'I  have  often  observed  that  a 
:)y  state  of  mind  has  a  wonderful  effect 
(1  my  physical  make-up,  so  I  will  try  its 
::t  upon  others,  and  see  if  my  right  think- 
;can  be  brought  to  act  upon  them.'  You 
^I  was  curious.  As  I  walked  along,  more 
more  resolved  on  my  purpose,  and  persist- 
i:hat  I  was  happy,  and  that  the  world  was 
iting  me  well,  I  was  surprised  to  find  myself 
Id  up,  as  it  were,  and  my  carriage  became 
^  erect,  my  step  lighter,  and  I  had  the 
^tion  of  treading  on  air.  Unconsciously 
*s  smiling,  for  I  caught  myself  in  the  act 
1  or  twice.  1  looked  into  the  faces  of  the 
len  I  passed,  and  there  saw  so  much  trouble, 
:3ty  and  discontent,  even  to  peevishness, 
Imy  heart  went  out  to  them,  and  I  wished 
:uld  impart  to  them  a  wee  bit  of  the  sun- 
'ii  I  felt  pervading  me. 
'When  I  arrived  at  the  office  I  greeted 
Ebookkeeper  with  some  passing  remark, 
:  for  the  life  of  me  1  could  not  have  made 
cr  different  conditions;  I  am  not  naturally 
t';  it  immediately  put  us  on  a  pleasant 
:ng  for  the  day— she  had  caught  the  re- 
don.  The  president  of  the  company  I  was 
loyed  by  was  a  very  busy  man,  and  much 
I  ied  over  his  affairs,  and  at  some  remark 
she  made  about  my  work  I  would  ordinarily 
>  felt  quite  hurt  (being  too  sensitive  by 
b:e  and  education);  but  on  that  day  I  had 
Irminedthat  nothing  should  mar  its  bright- 
£  so  I  replied  to  him  cheerfully.  His  brow 
>;ed,  and  there  was  another  pleasant  foot- 
^sstablished,  and  so  throughout  the  day  I 
>l,  allowing  no  cloud  to  spoil  its  beauty  for 
if  others  about  me.  At  the  kind  home 
le  I  was  staying  the  same  course  was 
Ued,  and  where,  before,  I  had  felt  estrange- 
i  and  want  of  sympathy,  I  found  congen- 
ii'  and  warm  friend'^hip.  People  will  meet 
Half  way  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  go 

'So,  my  sisters,  if  you  think  the  world  is 
treating  you  kindly,  don't  delay  a  day, 
t^ay  to  yourselves:  'I  am  going  to  keep 
}S  in  spite  of  the  gray  hairs,  and,  even  if 
'  :s  do  not  always  come  my  way,  I  am  going 
(e  for  others,  and  to  shed  sunshine  across 


the  pathway  of^all  I  meet.'  You  will  find  hap- 
piness springing  up  like  flowers  around  you, 
you  will  never  want  for  friends  or  compan- 
ionship, and,  above  all  else,  the  peace  of  God 
will  rest  upon  your  soul." 

Sunny  people  dispel  melancholy,  gloom, 
worry  and  anxiety  from  all  those  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact,  just  as  the  sun  drives 
away  darkness.  When  they  enter  a  room  full 
of  people  where  the  conversation  has  been 
lagging,  and  where  everybody  seems  bored, 
they  transform  the  surroundings  like  the  sun 
bursting  through  thick,  black  clouds,  after  a 
storm.  Everybody  takes  on  a  joyous  spirit 
from  the  glad  soul  just  entered.  Tongues  are 
untied,  the  conversation  which  has  dragged 
becomes  bright  and  spirited,  and  the  whole 
atmosphere  vibrates  with  gladness  and  good 
cheer. 

_  This  power  to  scatter  sunshine,  and  to  ra- 
diate gladness  and  good  cheer,  everyone  should 
cultivate. 

There  is  nothing  else  which  you  could  put 
into  your  life,  except  service  to  others,which 
would  pay  you  so  well  as  the  cultivation  of 
sunshine  in  your  business  or  profession,  and 
in  your  social  relations.  Business  will  come 
to  you  instead  of  having  to  be  sought,  friends 
will  seek  you,  and  society  open  wide  its  doors 
to  you.  A  cheerful  disposition  is  a  fund  of 
ready  capital,  and  a  magnet  for  the  good  things 
of  life. 

Ruskin  says:  "Do  not  think  of  your  faults; 
still  less  of  other's  faults.  In  every  person 
who  comes  near  you,  look  for  what  is  good 
and  strong.  Honor  that;  rejoice  in  it;  and, 
as  you  can,  try  to  imitate  it,  and  your  faults 
will  drop  off  like  dead  leaves  when  their  time 
comes." 

If  you  make  up  your  mind  firmly  that  you 
will  never  again  speak  unkindly  of  any  one, 
and  that,  if  you  cannot  find  anything  good  in 
them,  and  cannot  see  the  best  side,  you  will  see 
nothing  and  say  nothing,  it  will  make  a  wonder- 
ful difference  in  life  for  you.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised to  see  how  soon  everything  will  respond 
with  a  message  of  joy  and  peace.  Your  vine- 
gary countenance  and  cynical  remarks  will  be 
cast  off  as  an  ugly  mask  which  has  been  hiding 
your  real,  wholesome,  happy  self,  and  the 
blessings  of  human  experience  will  be  yours. 
— Success. 

Items  Concerning  the  Society. 

On  First-day  afternoon,  the  6th  inst.,  the  seques- 
tered old  meeting  house  at  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.,  was 
the  scene  of  an  occasion  of  marked  interest  to 
many  Friends  of  that  section  ;  being  that  of  an 
"  appointed  "  meeting  for  worship,  held  at  the  re- 
quest of  Zebedee  Haines,  a  minister  from  New 
Garden  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  The  half  of  the 
house  occupied  was  filled  with  people  from  the 
immediate  and  adjacent  neighborhoods  ;  at  least 
five  Friends'  Meetings  being  represented  in  the 
congregation.  The  company  assembled  in  a  man- 
ner that  seemed  to  indicate  that  they  had  been 
drawn  thither  under  a  sincere  desire  for  their  soul's 
good,  which  probably  gave  rise  to  the  marked  so- 
lemnitv  which  was  observed  throughout  the  meet- 
ing. The  vocal  exercises  were  introduced  by  a 
fervent  supplication  for  the  inbreathing  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  the  people,  that  the  various  individual 
states  might  be  reached,  and  closed  with  the  repe- 
tition of  what  seemed  the  joyous  refrain  through- 
out their  course  "Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yester- 
day, to-day,  and  forever  ! ''  the  doctrine  of  whose 
saving  grace,  in  its  various  phases,  had  been  pow- 


erfully and  livingly  declared  in  the  main  testimony 
of  the  occasion.  The  countenances  of  many,  as 
observed  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  indicated 
that  hearts  had  been  effected,  and,  let  us  hope, 
covenants  renewed  with  Him  who  has  been  declared 
to  be  a  covenant  keeping  God.  The  inspiration 
derived  from  the  meeting  was  felt  to  be  one  of 
hopefulness,  especially  for  the  young,  many  of 
whom  went  forth  at  the  close  of  that  beautiful 
autumn  afternoon,  to  renew  their  life  on  the  mor- 
row with  the  deeper  sense  of  responsibility  and 
the  quickened  zeal  which  had  been  imparted  by  the 
message  of  the  hour  to  their  individual  souls. 

W.  L.  M. 

The  following  account  is  received  of  the  North 
Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  of  Conservative  Friends 
assembled  at  Cedar  Grove,  Woodland,  Northamp- 
ton County,  from  the  26th  ult.  to  the  31st  inclu- 
sive. The  meeting  for  Ministry  and  Oversight 
convened  on  Fourth-day  afternoon  the  26th,  fol- 
lowed by  a  General  Meeting  on  Fifth-day.  The 
Yearly  Meeting  for  business  had  its  sessions  on 
Sixth,  Seventh  and  Second-tiay  following  with 
Meetings  for  Worship  first ;  and  on  First-day  three 
Meetings  for  Worship  That  in  the  forenoon  was 
much  crowded  and  overflowing,  that  in  the  after- 
noon was  for  young  people  and  the  one  at  night 
was  in  the  Baptist  Meeting  House.  The  gospel 
stream  of  living  ministry  flowed  sweetly  and  much 
excellent  counsel  was  handed  forth  through  the 
different  sittings,  and  young  and  old  were  tendered 
together.  A  noticeable  feature  throughout  was  the 
interest  manifested  by  young  Friends.  We  were 
tenderly  admonished  not  to  look  to  man,  but  to 
put  our  Trust  in  the  Lord.  There  were  several 
ministers  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  with  com- 
panions present  and  Friends  from  a  distance  and 
the  meeting  issued  twelve  minutes  of  acceptable 
attendance.  Three  Epistles  were  received  from 
other  Yearly  Meetings  to  whom,  and  to  four  others 
on  the  American  Continent  an  Epistle  was  sent. 
The  Queries  and  Answers  were  read,  also,  the  Un- 
answered Queries  and  Advices,  a  Representative 
Meeting  appointed,  and  committees  on  Education, 
Book  and  Tract,  Peace,  Finance,  Temperance,  and 
all  the  business  transacted  in  much  unity  and 
brotherly  Love,  waiting  on  the  Lord  for  guidance 
and  counsel,  to  whom  Glory,  Honor  and  Praise 
alone  belong.  The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet 
again  next  year  at  same  place  on  the  second 
Seventh-day  in  Eleventh  Month.  M.  0. 


Notes  in  General. 

A  grand  prize  was  awarded  to  the  publishers  of 
the  Standard  Dictionary  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  Also,  a  gold 
medal  to  the  publishers  of  the  Webster  Standard 
Dictionary. 

One  of  Prime  Minister  Balfour's  fine  statements: 
"Those  great  national  struggles  which,  though 
now  and  again  they  might  be  necessary,  always 
left  a  deplorable  mark,  and  always  retarded  the 
progress  of  humanity  and  civilization." 

In  1816,  Dr.  Channing  in  a  sermon  preached  to 
the  Congregational  ministers  of  Massachusetts  on 
war,  said:  "Let  us  prove  that  courage,  the  virtue 
which  has  been  thought  to  flourish  most  in  the 
rough  field  of  war,  may  be  raised  to  a  more  gen- 
erous height  and  to  a  firmer  texture  in  the  bosom 
of  peace." 

A  native  trader  from  Timbuctoo,  visiting  Bat- 
hurst,  took  home  a  card  with  a  Bible  text  written 
in  .Vrabic  upon  it,  and  on  his  next  visit  to  Bathurst 
he  purchased  an  .Arabic  Bible,  which  excited  great 
interest  among  his  countrymen  who  listened  to  the 
contents  of  the  book.  As  a  result  eighteen  copies 
of  the  Arabic  Bible  purchased  by  the  Foreign  Bible 
Society  have  been  sold  to  him  for  his  countrymen. 

The  London  Examiner  states  that  up  to  Ninth 
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Mo  22nd,  31,690  passive  resistance  summonses 
have  been  issued,  1140  sales  have  been  made  and 
33  resisters  have  suffered  imprisonment.  R.  J. 
Campbell  and  other  prominent  ministers  are  among 
the  most  recently  summoned.  At  Dr.  Cliffords 
house  two  solid  silver  presentation  trowels  were 
seized  under  a  distress  warrant.  Albert  Spicer,  J. 
P.,  has  also  had  goods  distrained  upon.  J.  H. 
Jouetfs  microscope  was  seized  and  will  be  sold. 

Essentials  for  Church  Union  are  thus  tersely 
expressed  by  (1)  The  Churchman,  and  (2)  by  the 
Bishop  of  Liverpool,  respectively  :— 

I.  The  great  purpose  of  re-union  is  to  subordi- 
nate the  secondary  and  the  accidental  to  the  fund- 
amental and  essential  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Concordant  work  can  go  on  with  the  widest  diver- 
gencies of  practice.  _    _      ,     .    ■ 

II.  Re-union  must  exclude  no  Christian  body  m 
which  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  manifest. 

Queen  Alexandra  administered  a  severe  and 
richly  deserved  rebuke  to  the  gambling  set  among 
the  aristocratic  ladies  in  London  society,  when  she 
refused  to  attend  the  Eusom  races  on  the  day 
specially  famous  as  "ladies  day."  Her  absence 
robbed  the  occasion  of  its  interest  and  eclat,  and 
was  a  source  of  consternation  to  the  assembled 
ladies.  It  is  said  further  that  the  Princess  of 
Wales  is  in  entire  accord  with  the  Queen  in  this 
matter,  and  that  her  absence  was  for  the  same 
reason. 

The  University  Extension  Society  sends  us  an- 
nouncements of  a  series  of  lectures  to  be  held  at 
Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  streets,  Philadelphia.  Such 
of  them  as  it  is  proper  for  The  Friend  to  announce 
are  : 

A  lecture  by  Carleton  Noyes,  of  Harvard,  on 
"  Literature  as  the  Interpretation  of  Daily  Life," 
Second-day  evening,  Twelfth  Mo.,  12th. 

A   lecture   by    Kenry    Vandyke,   of   Princeton 


(which  is  not  unlikely  to  be  treated  from  a  right 
standpoint)  on  "  The  Moral  Law  in  Art,"  Third 
afternoon,  First  Mo.  30,  1905, 


day 


A  course  of  six  lectures  to  be  given  on  Third- 
day  afternoons,  beginning  First  Mo.  10th,  by  John 
Cowper  Powys,  of  O.xford  University,  on  "Repre- 
sentative American  Writers." 

The  season  will  close  with  a  course  of  six  Third- 
day  afternoon  lectures,  beginning  Second  Mo.  21st, 
by  Grey  Carleton  Lee,  on  "  Spain  and  France  in 
North  America." 


The  following  is  sent  to  us  by  Lawrence  F. 
Flick,  M.  D.,  president,  32-5  Pine  St.,  Philada.  : 

The  Free  Hospital  for  the  Poor  Consumptives 
has  been  compelled  to  go  in  debt  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  for  a  power  house  and  an  admin- 
istration building  for  the  White  Haven  Sanatorium. 
These  additional  buildings  were  needed,  and  will 
enable  the  institution  to  do  better  work.  They 
will  also  add  thirty-two  beds  to  the  capacity  of 
the  institution,  which  up  to  the  present  time  has 
been  one  hundred  beds.  Since  its  establishment 
three  years  ago,  the  White  Haven  Sanatorium  has 
treated  876  patients.  Admission  to  the  White 
Haven  Sanatorium  is  free,  and  strictly  in  the  order 
of  application  and  registration.  In  many  cases 
the  Society  even  supplies  clothing  to  the  poor  who 
are  admitted.  The  results  of  treatment  have  been 
excellent  and  compare  favorably  with  any  produced 
in  the  world.  At  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  patients 
admitted  are  restored  to  a  condition  of  physical 
health. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Society  to  keep  out 
of  debt.  In  pursuit  of  this  policy  I  am  now  try- 
ing to  raise  the  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for 
which  we  have  fallen  behind.  I  appeal  to  you  for 
assistance  in  this  matter.  I  deem  you  must  take 
note  of  the  advanced  position  which  Pennsylvania 
occupies  in  the  crusade  against  tuberculosis. 
Kindly  give  me  such  assistance  as  you  can  and  as 


will  show  your  sympathy  for  our  cause  and  for 
the  poor  whom  we  are  endeavorinf  to  help. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States— The  late  election  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  President  by  a  very  large  ma- 
jority. Thirty-one  States  out  of  the  forty-five  have  chosen 
electors  favorable  to  the  candidates  of  the  Repu.blican 
party,  and  it  is  announced  that  they  will  receive  a  greater 
number  of  electoral  votes  than  have  ever  been  given. 
The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  59th  Congress 
jntrolled  by  the  Republicans,  about  240  of  the 
members,  out  of  a  total  of  386,  belonging  to  that  party. 
In  the  Senate  there  will  also  be  a  large  majority  of  Re- 
publicans. 

The  President  has  declared  that  under  no  circumstances 
11  he  be  a  candidate  for  or  accept  another  nomination 
for  the  Presidency. 

A  very  severe  storm,  accompanied  by  rain,  snow  and 
high  winds,  swept  over  the  Atlantic  coast  on  the  13th  in- 
stant. This  is  said  to  not  have  been  equalled  at  this  pe- 
riod of  the  year  since  1885. 

A  Pennsylvania  Railroad  train  lately  run  from  Crest- 
line, Ohio,  to  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  a  distance  of  131  miles 
in  113  minutes. 

By  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Auditor  for  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  it  appears  that  the  deficit  in  the  postal 
revenues  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $8,579,492. 

Dr.  Henry  Kraemer,  professor  in  the  Philadelphia  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  has  been  conducting  experiments  with 
cn'pper  sulphate  and  metallic  copper  as  germicides  of  high 
efliciency  against  the  typhoid  fever  and  cholera  bacteria 
that  infest  drinking  water  in  centres  of  population  where 
filtration  has  not  yet  been  turned  to  practical  use.  The 
proportions  have  been  a  strip  of  copper  three  and  one- 
half  inches  square  to  every  quart  of  water.  The  strips 
were  first  cleaned  with  pumice.  The  reduction  in  disease- 
bearing  micro-organisms  in  the  period  was  between  75  and 
90  per  cent.  He  says  the  high  germicidal  efficiency  of  such 
a  simple  instrument  as  copper  foil  ought  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful appeal  to  those  who  find  the  process  of  boiling 
their  drinking  water  too  troublesome  to  undertake,  in 
spite  of  the  repeated  warnings  of  the  highest  medical  au- 
thorities, not  only  in  Philadelphia,  but  wherever  commu- 
nities are  suffering  from  actually  polluted  water.  For 
myself,  1  am  going  to  use  the  copper  foil  in  the  drinking 
water  at  home. 

Encke's  comet  has  been  seen  through  the  large  tele- 
scope in  the  observatory  at  Washington.  The  path  it  is 
pursuing  is  said  to  be  that  which  was  predicted  for  it  upon 
its  return. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  says:  Secretary  Hay  has 
received  assurances  from  Great  Britain  and  Mexico  that 
they  stand  prepared  to  negotiate  arbitration  treaties  with 
America  on  the  lines  of  that  recently  concluded  between 
France  and  the  United  States.  Consequently  the  State 
Department  will  proceed  at  once  to  complete  the  whole 
fabric  of  treaties,  so  as  to  have  them  ready  for  submission 
to  the  Senate  when  it  meets  again. 

Preliminary  returns  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  produc- 
tion of  corn  in  1904  indicate  a  total  yield  of  about  2,453,- 
000,000  bushels,  or  an  average  of  26.7  bushels  per  acre, 
as  compared  with  an  average  yield  of  25.5  bushels  per 
acre  as  finally  estimated  in  1903.  26.8  bushels  in  1902, 
and  a  ten-year  average  of  24.2  bushels.  The  preliminary 
estimate  of  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  potatoes  is  110.4 
bushels,  against  an  average  yield  of  84.7  in  19U3,  96.0 
bushels  in  1902,  and  a  ten-year  average  of  81.0  bushels. 
The  preliminary  estimate  of  the  average  yield  per  acre 
of  hay  is  1.52  tons,  against  an  average  yield  of  1.54  tons 
in  1903,  1.50  tons  in  1902,  and  a  ten-year  average  of  1  35 


The  bombardment  is  reported  to  have  lately  been  inci 
sant,  inflicting  great  damage,  and  that  the  besieged  we 
in  sore  distress. 

A  despatch  from  London  of  the  10th  instant  saj 
Russia  has  refused  to  entertain  overtures  made  by  Jap 
to  end  the  war  in  the  Far  East.  Though  a  failure,  t 
effort  has  given  rise  to  a  widespread  belief  that  a  w 
has  thus  been  opened  for  intervention.  The  United  Stat 
Great  Britain  and  France  are  expected  to  take  the  sti 
While  Russia  has  refused  to  accept  a  direct  propoi 
from  Japan,  it  is  thought  that  representations  made 
these  Powers  might  succeed.  There  is  a  prevalent  bel 
that  President  Roosevelt  will  take  the  initiative. 

A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the  13th  sa 
Russia  is  facing  a  great  internal  crisis,  which,  in  • 
minds  of  intelligent  Russians,  overshadows  in  importai 
all  questions  relating  to  the  war  and  foreign  politics, 
new,  broad  and  liberal  movement  seems  not  only  un 
way,  but  gaining  momentum  daily,  and  the  best  feat 
of  it  is  that  it  is  entirely  divorced  from  any  radi 
revolutionary  propaganda.  Prince  Mirsky,  the  Minis 
of  the  Interior,  has  given  the  impetus  to  the  movemi 
but  has  done  so  against  the  most  powerful  influem 
The  Russian  policy  as  regards  Finland,  if  not  reveri 
has  been  greatly  ameliorated,  and  the  Finnish  Natic 
Diet  will  meet  next  month.  Prominent  Finlanders  ' 
were  exiled  under  the  Plehve  regime  received  permisi 
to  return  to  their  own  country  or  to  go  abroad  if  t 
desired  to  do  so.  The  oppressive  activity  of  the  po 
throughout  the  empire  has  been  largely  relaxed;  ban 
ment  by  administrative  order  has  been  abolished;  I 
dreds  of  political  prisoners  exiled  to  Siberia  have  \ 
recalled;  the  Jews  have  received  assurances  of 
dawning  of  a  brighter  day,  and  the  method  of  trea 
student  demonstrations  has  beon  radically  changed, 
suasion  being  substituted  for  Cossack  charges. 

A  bill  for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
been  introduced  into  the  French  House  of  Deputieil 
Combes  the  French  Premier.  A  despatch  from  Paris  s| 
Under  orders  from  the  Premier,  the  officials  of  the  GoV| 
ment  in  the  various  departments  have  so  strictly^ 
forced  the  law  in  regard  to  religious  association  thacj 
six  congregations  of  monks  now  remain  in  France, 
these  are  daily  expecting  expulsion. 

In  a  recent  speech  in  London  the  Foreign  Minister  I 
downe  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  men 
rible  punishment  than  the  remorse  of  a  Ministry  who, 
loss  of  temper  or  desire  of  popularity,  brought  npo. 
country  "  the  scourge  and  calamity  of  needless  war.| 
is  his  hope  that  the  Russo-Japanese  war  may  "  gi 
stimulus  to  the  existing  desire  for  some  less  clumsj 
brutal  method  of  adjusting  international  diflierences. 
also  said,  "That great  statesman,  John  Hay,  recentl 
marked  that  war  was  the  most  futile  and  fallaciol 
human  follies."  | 

The  action  of  the  British  Government  in  referrini 
consideration  of  the  attack  of  the  Russian  war  vi 
upon  fishing  vessels  in  the  North  Sea,  notwithsta 
popular  excitement,  is  an  evidence  of  great  calmnes 
self-control. 

A  despatch  from  Copenhagen  says:  The  Danish 
ernment  will  accept  President  Roosevelt's  invitati 
participate  in  a  second  Peace  Conference.  The  Gi 
ment  considered  it  particularly  desirable  that  a  c 
international  agreement  be  formulated  regarding 
trality  and  contraband  regulations.  Negotiations 
treaty  of  arbitration  between  the  United  States  i 
mark  have  been  opened.  The  Danish  Go 
declared,  is  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  enter  into  8 
treaty. 


A  despatch  from  St.  Louis  of  the  11th  says:  As  the  re- 
sult of  a  scientific  experimental  balloon  ascension  made 
to-day  from  the  aeronautic  concourse  on  the  World's  Fair 
grounds,  the  practicability  and  accuracy  with  which  wire- 
less messages  could  be  received,  both  as  to  altitude  and 
distance,  were  satisfactorily  tested.  More  than  twenty 
messages  were  transmitted  from  the  World's  Fair  wire- 
less tower. 

It  is  stated  that  experiments  have  been  carried  on  at 
the  Hatch  Experiment  Station,  Amherst,  Mass.,  which 
show  that  electricity  has  very  marked  effects  on  the 
growth  of  both  seeds  and  plants.  Seeds  of  several  kinds 
of  vegetables  were  planted  in  insulated  boxes,  where  they 
were  subjected  to  electrical  currents  of  various  kinds  and 
intensities.  The  result  showed  that  an  alternating  cur- 
rent of  rather  low  intensity  was  the  most  effective  stim- 
ulant, increasing  the  growth  in  some  cases  as  much  as 
thirty-seven  per  cent. 

Foreign. — The  Japanese  General  besieging  Port  Arthur 
has  offered  terms  of  surrender  to  the  Russian  garrison. 


A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the  9th  says 
disinclination  to  join  the  troops  for  Manchuri 
noticeable  in  the  south  of  Russia  is  becoming  g 
throughout  the  country.  Riots  have  occurred  in  s 
places  consequent  upon  the  effort  to  send  the  r 
forces  to  the  Par  East. 

A  severe   earthquake   occurred   in  the  island 
mosa  on  the  5th  instant,  by  which  78  persons  were 
and  more  than  150  houses  were  overthrown. 


NOTICES. 

"Westtown  Boarding  School. — For  convib 
of  persons  coming  to  Westtown  School,  the  stai  ' 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  . 
2.50  and  4.32P.  M.  Other  trains  are  met  when  req 
Stage  fare,  fifteen  cents;  after  7.30  P.  M.,  tweij- 
cents  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegrap|« 
West  Chester,  Phone  114a. 

Edward  G.  Smedlby,  1. 


Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  in  West  «i 
Pa.,  on  the  fifteenth  of  Ninth  Month,  1904,  FRANif 
MER  Goodwin,  of  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  and  Susan  SHrl 
FoRSYTHE,  of  West  Grove,  Pa. 
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Friends'  City  Home.— In  another  column 
1  be  found  an  account  of  the  Friends'  City 
ne  Association  of  Philadelphia.  It  was 
A  understood  by  its  promoters  that  the  first 
r  would  be  a  hard   one  to  pass  through. 

now  that  the  commendable  enterprise  is 
ached  and  under  full  headway,  its  managers 
lly  feel  much  encouraged.     Here  a  home 

excellent  social  life  are  found  by  young 
ends  who  are  earning  their  livings  in  the 
f.  A  household  of  this  class  it  is  a  privi- 
p  to  be  a  member  of,  and  their  relatives  at 
,ie  may  well  feel  grateful  for  the  moral 
taction  afforded  those  whom  the  paternal 
If  no  longer  covers. 

!  Recruiting  for  the  Pulpit. 
Ve  have  seen  something  of  committees  of 
irly  Meetings  going  about  among  subordi- 
p  meetings  to  "stir  up  spiritual  gifts," — • 
I  practical  aim  being  to  rehabilitate  the 
iistry.  Now  the  same  object  of  endeavor 
pressed  after  in  other  denominations.  We 
Itold  of  an  important  conference  held  this 
iith  at  the  Vendome  in  Boston,  because  of 
marked  falling  off  in  the  number  of  college 
fi  seeking  to  enter  the  ministry.  A  number 
iprominent  educators,  editors  and  clergy- 
ii  of  the  leading  denominations  took  part 
ihe  discussion,  and  set  on  foot  what  is  in- 
led  to  be  a  series  of  conferences  to  be  held 
ithe  principal  cities  of  North  America,  to 
lourage  young  men  to  study  for  the  minis- 

i; 

"hese  men  might  seem  to  have  looked  to 
1  wrong  set  of  universities  for  the  source 
l3upply, — or  to  have  forgotten  the  trans- 
fdent  University  of  all,— that  of  the  Uni- 
isal  and  Saving  Light  and  Spirit  of  Christ, 
'ch  raised  up  all  true  Apostles  and  ministers 
En  the  beginning.  Let  them  set  the  college 
llents  and  others  upon  being  led  by  the 


Spirit  of  God,  and  without  once  saying  "min- 
ister "  to  them,  they  will  get  as  a  harvest 
seven-fold  more  than  all  that  human  leaders 
can  stimulate  to  choose  the  ministry  for  them- 
selves. No  man  can  truly  take  this  function 
unto  himself,  but  he  that  knows  what  Divine 
calls  are  unto  himself,  through  heeding  them 
in  little  things  and  larger,  as  they  come.  The 
University  of  Spiritual  Obedience,  that  is  the 
training-school  of  Christ  which  is  the  school 
of  supply,  for  a  ministry  which  is  his. 


The  Courtesy  of  the  Truth  Transcends  the 
Conventional. 

On  three  grounds  that  minister  was  cor- 
rect who,  thinking  we  had  applied  for  the  use 
of  his  meeting-house  (which  we  had  not)  for 
a  Friends'  meeting,  sent  reply  that  Friends 
would  not  allow  a  Methodist  minister  to  con- 
duct his  manner  of  worship  in  one  of  their 
meeting-houses,  and  why  should  they  request 
the  loan  of  a  Methodist  place  of  wor.ship  to 
preach  in? 

Within  the  scope  of  retaliation  his  position 
was  deemed  by  us  as  entirely  consistent;  also 
on  the  ground  of  interchange  of  courtesies, 
where  courtesy,  or  reciprocity  in  goods  manu- 
factured on  the  same  basis,  is  the  highest  law 
governing  a  case;  thirdly,  on  grounds  of  fidelity 
to  a  ■  trust,  where  funds  to  erect  a  building 
were  bequeathed  or  contributed  by  former 
donors  for  the  inculcation  and  maintenance 
of  the  doctrines,  tenets  and  ministry  of  that 
special  church.  The  letting  in  of  that  which 
might  be  a  diversion  from  some  of  the  posi- 
tions of  Methodism,  might  well  seem  to  be 
unfaithfulness  to  a  pecuniary  trust.  We  are 
prepared  to  respect  such  a  view,  both  as  to 
their  meeting-houses  and  ours. 

But  as  some  of  our  members  are  at  times  a 
little  bewildered  on  the  score  of  courtesy,  when 
propagators  of  other  creeds  or  views,  who  would 
have  given  us  a  hearing  in  their  meeting- 
houses, are  yet  not  granted  recognition  in 
the  ministry  under  our  roofs  built  for  a  rad- 
ically different  ministry,  we  are  willing  to  call 
their  attention  to  this  radical  difference.  So 
far  as  the  ministry  is  concerned,  the  other 
denominations  stand  on  the  same  basis  to- 
gether, acknowledging  the  same  manner  of 
call  to  its  exercise,  the  same  qualification, 
the  same  line  of  preparations,  the  same  human 
discretion  of   times,  themes,  teachings,  com- 


position, prearrangement,  predetermination; 
coupled  with  regulation  to  fixed  hours  for  its 
exercise  whether  under  a  sense  of  the  witness 
of  the  Spirit  or  not — hoping  indeed  for  the  as- 
sistance of  that  Spirit  on  general  principles, 
but  not  depending  on  realizing  His  authority 
as  a  sine  qua  non  for  submitting  to  speak  a 
message,  or  to  pray,  or  to  praise. 

Now  a  Society  that  is  built,  and  a  house 
that  is  built,  for  a  testimony  to  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  as  the  only  true  basis  for  the  exer- 
cise of  public  ministry — and  at  moments  not 
at  our  command,  but  of  the  immediate  open- 
ings of  "the  true  and  holy  Witness," — that 
Society  disowns  itself  and  its  meeting-house 
from  its  one  legitimate  position  in  Christen- 
dom, when  it  recognizes  the  validity  of  the 
lower  and  human  plane  of  public  discourse 
for  the  ministry  it  consents  to  stand  for  and 
sit  for.  Its  houses  also,  its  property  also, 
was  bequeathed  or  designated  for  its  unique 
position  and  exclusive  testimony  for  the  min- 
istration of  the  Spirit,  and  for  no  other.  To 
admit  its  use  otherwise,  is  a  diversion  of  a 
trust.  It  is  not  because  the  proffered  preacher 
might  be  a  Methodist  or  a  Presbyterian — it 
would  be  still  worse  if  he  operating  in  their 
principle  of  preaching  claimed  the  name  of 
Friends — it  is  not  because  of  the  sectarian 
name,  that  we  would  have  no  spiritual  right 
to  acknowledge  by  public  position  his  as  a  gift 
in  the  ministry ;  it  i.^  because  by  placing  rep- 
resentatives however  able,  of  a  stated  and 
concocted  ministry,  whether  they  be  labelled 
Friend  or  other,  in  the  place  dedicated  to  the 
prophetic  order  of  ministry,  we  misrepresent 
what  the  Society  of  Friends  stands  for. 

If  now  we  were  on  a  common  basis  of 
ministry  and  worship  with  others,  there  might 
be  no  higher  law  than  that  of  common  cour- 
tesy to  govern  interchange  of  opportunities.* 
But  where  courtesy  would  call  for  a  waiver 
of  the  higher  Truth  and  fundamental  principle. 
Truth  must  be  in  dominion  above  courtesy — 
though  never  above  Love.  The  Truth,  in  the 
love  of  it,  is  the  divinest  courtesy  which  a 
restored  Quakerism  could  manifest  to  the 
churches  of  Christendom,  in  its  keeping  to 
that  platform  from  which  it  can  say  to  them 
all,  "Friend,  come  up  higher!" 


*.\mong  bodies  holding  our  name  and  the  same  ground 
as  regards  worship,  reciprocity  of  houses  is  on  the  one 
side  barred  by  special  doctrines,  while  through  latitude 
of  creed  it  is  not  barred  on  the  other. 
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The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting. 

(Coutlnued  from  page  147.) 

In  the  Third  Month,  1825,  Joseph  and  Abi- 
gail Walton,  members  of  Fallovvfield  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  Mary  Nutt,  a  member  of  London 
Grove  Monthly  Meeting,  offered  their  services 
to  the  Committee,  which  were  accepted.  The 
latter  had  particularly  in  view  the  instructing 
of  the  Indian  women  in  the  arts  of  domestic 
economy.  A  letter  was  sent  by  the  Commit- 
tee to  the  Indians  introducing  them,  and  be- 
speaking for  them  a  close  attention  to  the 
advice  which  they  might  give  them,  and  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  their  women  and  girls 
would  improve  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
them  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  how  cleanly, 
economically  and  comfortably  to  conduct  their 
household  affairs.  In  this  letter  the  Commit- 
tee thus  earnestly  express  themselves  to  the 
Indian  men:  "  Brothers,  we  are  your  true 
friends  and  speak  plain  to  you.  Should  you 
let  the  present  opportunity  pass  without  im- 
proving it,  it  will  be  very  discouraging  to  us. 
You  know  it  is  now  many  years  since  we  have 
been  urging  you  to  exert  yourselves  for  your 
own  and  your  children's  good,  and  we  think 
it  is  high  time  that  you  should  open  your  eyes 
and  act  like  wise  men;  had  you  attended  to 
this  impoi-tant  subject  as  you  might  have  done, 
by  this  time  you  might  have  had  your  land  in 
such  a  state  of  cultivation  that  beside  afford- 
ing you  comfortable  livings,  would  have  en- 
abled you  to  have  sold  cattle  and  grain  in 
abundance,  and  you  might  have  clothed  your- 
selves with  articles  of  your  own  manufacture 
and  supplied  yourselves  with  all  other  neces- 
sary things." 

There  was  at  this  time  an  increasing  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  upon  the  Indians  to  in- 
duce them  to  part  with  more  of  their  land;  on 
the  other  hand  they  were  strongly  urged  by 
Friends  to  look  towards  a  division  of  them,  at 
least  of  the  Allegheny  Reservation,  and  to 
hold  it  in  severalty  as  a  means  of  keeping  pos- 
session of  it.  The  Friends  at  Tunesassa  wrote, 
under  date  of  Seventh  Month  7th,  1825:  "An 
interview  was  obtained  with  Red  Jacket  by 
one  of  our  number  some  time  since,  and  it 
was  strongly  recommended  to  him  to  use  his 
endeavors  to  have  the  Allegheny  Reservation 
divided  into  severalty;  he  so  far  acceded  to 
the  measure  as  to  say  he  would  mention  the 
subject  at  the  general  council  for  considera- 
tion, but  we  have  understood  that  it  was  not 
done  by  him  publicly  at  that  time." 

"Several  of  the  natives  appear  anxious  that 
a  partial  division  should  be  effected  if  a  gen- 
eral one  cannot  be  obtained,  so  that  they  and 
their  children  might  be  secured  in  the  perma- 
nent possession  of  their  farms.  It  would  be 
very  de-sirable  if  something  could  be  done  that 
would  prove  advantageous  to  them  in  regard 
thereto,  but  a  peculiar  difficulty  exists  on  ac- 
count of  a  part  of  the  nation  being  so  unwill- 
ing to  have  it  divided." 

They  also  inform  the  Committee  at  this  time 
that  the  Agent  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, in  a  late  general  council  of  Indians  held 
at  Buffalo,  stated  that  the  pre-emption  holders 
[The  Ogden  Land  Co.]  were  very  desirous  to 
obtain  their  land,  and  it  was  his  advice  that 
they  should  dispose  of  their  several  reserva- 


tions, with  the  exception  of  the  one  at 
and  one  at  Allegheny,  and  that  all  the  Indians 
should  settle  on  these  two  reservations,  which 
"would  have  a  tendency  to  satisfy  the  pre- 
emption holders."  A  few  months  later  they 
wrote  that  the  Indians  had  become  much 
alarmed  because  of  information'  they  had  re- 
ceived, that  if  they  were  not  disposed  to  sell 
their  reservations,  "the  pre-emption  holders 
would  take  possession  of  those  parts  of  their 
lands  which  were  not  occupied  by  Indians;" 
and  they  also  say:  "  We  have  been  informed 
bribes  have  been  offered  to  different  individual 
chiefs  to  induce  them  to  use  their  influence  to 
have  some  of  their  present  reservations  dis- 
posed of."  In  view  of  these  circumstances, 
the  Committee  express  in  their  report  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  in  1826,  their  belief  "that 
the  situation  of  these  poor  people  is  at  this 
time  in  various  respects  peculiarly  critical." 
A  few  weeks  later,  in  an  address  to  the  In- 
dians dated  Fifth  Month  4th,  1826,  the  Com- 
mittee recommended  to  them,  in  order  that 
their  land  may  be  secured  to  themselves  and 
their  posterity  and  not  be  subjected  to  the 
danger  of  a  sale  by  a  few  individuals,  that  they 
should  agree  at  a  general  council,  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  consent  of  all  their  chiefs,  the 
"consent  of  a  majority  of  the  nation  should 
be  necessary  to  make  any  contract  respecting 
your  lands  or  any  part  thereof."  The  impor- 
tant safeguard  here  proposed  was  not  adopted, 
however,  until  years  afterward,  when  sad  and 
costly  experience  had  taught  them  its  value. 
After  abolishing  the  government  by  chiefs  in 
1848,  a  provision  was  inserted  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Seneca  Nation  then  adopted,  de- 
claring that  in  addition  to  the  approval  of 
three-fourths  of  the  legal  voters,  the  consent 
of  three-fourths  of  the  mothers  of  the  nation 
should  be  requisite  to  give  validity  to  any 
agreement  for  the  sale  of  their  lands. 

In  the  meantime,  the  efforts  of  the  pre-emp- 
tion holders  to  obtain  a  cession  of  some  of  their 
reservations  were  continued,  and  in  Eighth 
Month  of  the  same  year,  1826,  were  success- 
ful in  inducing  the  Indians  to  relinquish  nearly 
one-half  of  their  lands.  This  purchase  in- 
cluded the  Canadea  Reservation,  on  the  Gen- 
essee  River,  containing  8,800  acres;  a  part  of 
the  Buffalo  Creek  Reservation,  containing  33,- 
637  acres;  a  portion  of  the  Tonawanda  Reser- 
vation, containing  33,409  acres,  and  a  strip 
of  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  containing 
5,720  acres;  in  all  81,566  acres.  For  this  the 
sum  of  $48,216  was  to  be  invested,  and  the 
interest  on  it,  about  $2,500,  was  to  be  paid 
them  as  an  annuity.  In  mentioning  this  trans- 
action to  the  Committee  the  Friends  at  Tune- 
sassa wrote,  under  date  of  Ninth  Month  6th: 

"The  chiefs  have  but  recently  returned 
from  Buffalo,  and  we  have  already  heard  of 
some  dissatisfaction  having  been  expressed  by 
some  of  the  natives  on  account  of  the  land 
having  been  sold  and  money  received  by  the 
chiefs." 

This  important  event  in  the  history  of  these 
Indians  not  only  produced  feelings  of  dissatis- 
faction and  discouragement  to  them,  but  af 
fected  the  minds  of  the  Committee  with  similar 
sentiments,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  al- 
lusion to  it  in  their  report  to  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing in  1827:  "  As  relates  to  the  general  im- 
provement in  agriculture,  etc,,  we  have  little 
to  communicate;  the  circumstances  attending 


these  people  at  this  time  not  being  calculate 
to  encourage  them  to  exertions  of  this  kinc 
As  since  our  last  report  the  Seneca  Nation  ha 
been  induced  to  part  with  very  large  bodies  c 
their  lands  in  different  places  to  the  pre-em] 
tion  holders,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  th: 
may  be  a  prelude  to  their  parting  with  the  ri 
mainder  at  no  very  distant  day.  Notwitl 
standing  this  and  other  discouragements  whi( 
have  occurred  the  Committee  have  persevere 
in  their  attention  to  the  services  required  t 
their  appointment,  believing  that  by  contini 
ing  to  do  so,  so  long  as  there  remain  any  pro 
pects  of  benefit  to  these  poor,  injured  peopl 
the  object  contemplated  by  the  Society  wi 
be  best  promoted." 

The  dissatisfaction  of  a  part  of  the  Senet 
Nation  with  this  sale  resulted  in  a  visit  ■ 
Washington  by  Red  Jacket  and  Captain  Joh 
son,  who  had  an  interview  with  John  Quini 
Adams,  then  President  of  the  United  State 
in  which  they  stated  that  the  treaty  was  fraU' 
ulently  obtained.  The  President  communicati 
this  statement  to  the  Senate,  who  upon  co 
sideration  refused  to  ratify  it  by  a  vote  of ; 
to  20.  But,  on  the  fourth  of  Fourth  Mont 
1828,  that  body  adopted  the  following  resol 
tion  in  explanation  of  their  action,  viz:  R 
solved,  "that  by  the  refusal  of  the  Senate 
ratify  the  treaty  with  the  Seneca  Indians, 
is  not  intended  to  express  any  disapprobati« 
of  the  terras  of  the  contract  entered  into 
individuals  who  are  parties  to  that  contract 
but  merely  to  disclaim  the  necessity  of  an  i| 
terference  by  the  Senate  with  the  subject  mij 
ter. ' '  The  President  shortly  afterwards  aj 
pointed  Richard  M.  Livingston,  of  Saratogi 
N.  Y.,  to  examine  into  the  matter,  who  m 
the  Indians  in  council  at  Buffalo  in  the  Sh\ 
Month,  1828,  and  in  the  following  month  raa 
a  report  of  his  examination  to  the  authorit'i 
at  Washington.  Nothing,  however,  appej| 
to  have  been  done  to  stop  the  operations  | 
the  bargain  and  sale.  Nearly  sixty  years  aftii 
however,  the  Seneca  Nation  brought  a  suit  j 
law  to  recover  possession  of  these  lands,  chiei 
on  the  ground  that  the  treaty  had  never  be 
formally  ratified.  This  suit  was  finally  decid 
in  1891  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  Im 
that  the  transaction  of  1828  was  a  valid  oij 
and  that  the  Indians  could  not  therefore  eitlf 
recover  possession  of  these  lands  or  an  adj- 
tional  pecuniary  equivalent.  | 

In  a  letter  to  the  Committee  dated  in  t|i 
Twelfth  Month  of  this  year  Joseph  Elkin<|i 
remarks :  ' '  The  continuance  of  the  school  uf |i 
its  present  plan  we  consider  a  very  importi|t 
part  of  the  concern  amongst  the  natives,  f 
the  children  have  an  opportunity  not  onlyjf 
learning  their  books,  but  likewise  of  becomij! 
acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  we  of 
tivate  the  ground."  | 

In  the  Fifth  Month  of  this  year  Mary  N|t 
arrived  at  Tunesassa  in  company  with  Joseji 
S.  and  Abigail  Walton,  and  on  the  fourth  f 
Seventh  Month  she  opened  a  school  to  instnlt 
girls  in  sewing,  spinning,  knitting,  etc.  1p 
number  who  were  present  at  the  opening  v'J 
but  6,  yet  more  afterwards  came,  and  in  ip 
Ninth  Month,  1827,  the  Friends  reported  tilt 
since  the  commencement  of  the  school  (|3 
scholars  had  spun  tow  and  flax  for  176  yala 
of  cloth,  wool  for  53  yards,  78  cuts  of  sewig 
I  thread,. had  knit  49  pajr  of  stockings,  11  pil 
'  of  mittens,  and  made  12  straw  bats.  | 
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Robert  Scotten  was  engaged  at  this  time  in 
structing  the  boys  in  the  use  of  tools,  par- 
^larly  those  used  by  wheelwrights. 
Joseph  Elkinton,  in  order  to  promote  the 
;vancement  of  the  natives  in  industry  and 
;riculture,  about  this  time  encouraged  the 
rmation  of  a  society  among  them,  known  as 
e  Aboriginal  Agricultural  Society  of  Alle- 
leny,  and  assisted  them  in  preparing  a  con- 
itution  and  by-laws  to  govern  it;  thirty-four 
the  Indians  met  at  the  organization  of  the 
■ciety,  and  most  of  them  paid  a  small  sum  to 
e  treasury,  which  was  to  be  used  in  award- 
g  premiums.  The  following  is  a  list  of  some 
the  premiums:  Any  member  raising  60 
shels  of  rye  in  one  year  to  receive  $2,  the 
me  amount  to  be  paid  to  any  one  raising  250 
ahels  of  corn,  or  200  bushels  of  flax,  or  60 
shels  of  spring  wheat,  or  shearing  30  pounds 
wool  from  his  own  sheep  in  one  year;  to 
y  one  building  a  frame  bam  30  feet  by  40 
et  with  suitable  stables,  etc  ;  $5  premiums 
ire  also  offered  to  those  who  raised  a  certain 
lount  of  hay,  cleared,  fenced  and  prepared 
r  seed  4  acres  of  land,  those  who  digged  a 
ill  15  feet  deep,  etc.  This  Society  was  dis- 
nded  after  an  existence  of  less  than  three 
[ars. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Eighth  Month,  1825, 
Iseph  Elkinton  and  Joseph  S.  Walton  visited 
ferent  natives  on  their  farms  in  order  to 
ivise  and  instruct  them  in  regard  to  sowing 
:sir  wheat,  etc.,  recommending  them  to  sow 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  instead  of  the  spring 
!  they  were  generally  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
iie  Friends  found  most  of  those  they  visited 
filing  to  accede  to  their  suggestions,  though 
[eferring  their  former  methods.  In  these 
oerviews  they  had  the  opportunity  also  of 
•eaking  upon  other  subjects  in  which  they 
:ald  exercise  an  influence  upon  them" for  good. 
I  one  visit,  an  Indian  of  about  thirty-six 
jars  of  age,  informed  them  that  about  two 
iars  previously  he  had  gone  on  foot  from  Al- 
l;heny  to  Buffalo,  a  distance  of  about  seventy 
[les  in  one  day. 

Some  statistics  were  obtained  from  different 
ilividuals  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  their 
hd,  their  crops,  number  of  animals,  etc.  An 
(amination  of  these  shows  that  of  eighteen 
jrsons  inquired  of,  the  average  number  of 
ires  under  cultivation  was  from  seven  to 
<^bt.  The  number  of  cattle,  including  oxen 
id  cows,  belonging  to  each  farmer  was  from 
lurto  five,  and  of  hogs  and  pigs,  about  seven, 
'le  census  returns  for  1890  show  that  there 
>!re  one  hundred  and  twenty  farmers  on  the 
ilegheny  Reservation  at  that  time  who  cul- 
t'ated  on  an  average  about  24  acres  of  land 
(ch,  and  together  owned  one  hundred  and 
lar  horses.  Each  farmer  had  on  an  average 
bm  three  to  four  head  of  cattle  and  one  to 
1o  swine  apiece,  and  produced  thirty-seven 
I'^helsof  potatoes,  fifty-nine  bushels  of  corn, 
tirty-nine  bushels  of  buckwheat,  together  with 
(aD8,  oats  and  hay. 

(To  be  continued.) 


■  Begin  the  day  in  a  spirit  gathered  unto 
layer,  and  "many  burdens  will  slip  away  and 
Uny  dangers  will  be  averted  that  might  have 
lertaken  us,"  but  for  this  drawing  to  and 
lom  the  throne  of  grace. 

"  It  will  rest  thee  to  pray, 
I       Th«n  forward,  for  daylight  is  fleet." 


Letter  from  James  Parnell. 

To  my  Dear  Friends,  Brethren  and  Sisters  in 
the  City  of  London  (1655). 

To  ye  translated  ones  my  love  from  the  Life 
doth  flow;  you  that  are  translated  and  renewed 
in  heart  and  mind,  you  that  are  separated  and 
redeemed  from  amongst  the  children  of  this 
world,  and  the  pollutions  and  abominations 
that  they  live  in;  in  whom  the  works  of  the 
new  creation,  wherein  dvvelleth  righteousness, 
are  established;  whoare  beautified  wiihin,  who 
are  adorned  within,  who  are  comely  within,  who 
are  purified  and  cleansed  within  by  the  precious 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  with  whom  you  are  crucified, 
who  are  in  Him,  who  have  put  on  the  wedding 
garment,  and  are  admitted  to  the  table  of  the 
Lord,  and  are  partakers  of  the  Holy  Union. 

Oh,  ye  blessed  of  the  Lord,  ye  babes  and 
children  of  the  Most  High  who  dwelleth  in 
purity  and  reigneth  in  majesty,  who  has  estab- 
lished and  set  up  His  throne  in  your  hearts,  in 
you  is  my  joy  and  great  delight;  yea,  I  remem- 
ber you  when  ye  were  tender  and  springing  up, 
but  by  waiting  upon  the  Lord  you  have  re- 
newed your  strength,  and  the  more  is  my  joy 
made  full  in  you,  and  ye  are  made  precious  in 
my  sight;  ye  that  are  inward  Jews  of  the  heart 
circumcision,  redeemed  from  kindreds,  tongues, 
languages  and  people,  who  are  come  to  the 
Heavenly  Jerusalem  there  to  worship  the  Fa- 
ther in  spirit  and  in  truth,  whom  He  hath 
chosen  to  bear  His  Holy  Image  which  hath  been 
so  much  defaced  in  this  world,  and  in  you  to 
exalt  and  glorify  His  name  of  Holiness  amongst 
the  heathen,  and  them  that  know  Him  not, 
now  in  this  day,  wherein  He  is  visiting  the 
earth  vi'ith  judgment  and  with  mercy  and  with 
a  mighty  power  to  call  to  an  account  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth:  And  blessed  are  ye  that 
have  hearkened  unto  His  voice;  ye  shall  sing 
and  rejoice  when  others  shall  weep  and  mourn 
and  howl;  though  amongst  them  your  portions 
are  scoffings,  scornings,  mockings,  deridings, 
backbitings,  revilings,  persecutions,  stripes, 
imprisonments,  yet  have  you  learned  to  ac- 
count these  as  riches,  who  know  the  Comforter 
within  you,  and  your  Redeemer  to  live  with 
you.  I  do  rejoice  in  all  these  things,  being 
now  made  partaker  of  them.  I  am  not  un- 
known to  you,  my  voice  ye  know  of  old.  Oh, 
how  do  I  long  to  see  your  faces,  but  in  that  1 
am  straitened  for  a  time.  My  life  is  bound 
up  in  many  of  your  hearts,  which  makes  me  I 
cannot  forget  you;  my  spirit  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  you  though  my  body  is  kept  in 
strait  bonds.  But  the  straitness  will  be  broken 
when  He  hath  perfected  His  praise  in  them, 
who  is  my  only  Keeper  and  Supporter. 

0  ye  simple  doves,  who  sit  without  guile  in 
your  mouths!  how  I  am  ravished  with  the  love 
of  you,  when  I  behold  you  in  spirit!  you  that 
have  given  up  unto  the  death,  to  the  famine, 
to  the  sword  and  to  the  fire,  and  have  patiently 
submitted  unto  the  Father's  will  and  willingly 
sacrificed  up  your  darling;  your  faith  is  unto 
you  imputed  for  righteousness;  and  the  God 
whom  you  have  trusted  and  believed  in,  will 
make  you  rich  in  Him  and  give  you  substance 
incorruptible  and  an  inheritance  that  never 
fails;  in  measure  you  can  set  to  your  seals  of 
what  is  written  unto  you. 

But  some  have  hearkened  unto  the  evil  spirit. 
which  hath  brought  evil  tidings  of  the  Cood 
Land,  and  such  have  turned  back  into  Egypt 


and  joined  with  the  magicians  thereof  to  har- 
den Pharaoh's  heart  against  the  innocent  and 
filled  the  mouths  of  the  heathen  with  blas- 
phemous speeches.  But  let  them  go  on;  he 
that  is  filthy  let  him  be  filthy  still;  for  He 
Cometh  quickly  whose  reward  is  with  Him,  to 
give  unto  them  according  to  their  doings.  But 
all  things  work  together  for  the  good  of  you 
who  stand  in  the  faith,  who  are  not  moved 
with  the  winds  that  blow,  nor  the  storms  that 
come  against  you,  who  eye  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence in  all  these  things,  which  bringeth  good 
out  of  evil  to  you-wards,  who  abide  in  the 
Truth  and  stray  not. 

So  as  you  have  tasted,  felt,  known  and  ex- 
perienced of  Him,  so  truFt  ye  in  Him  and  remain 
in  your  sure  confidence  which  is  begotten  in  you 
by  His  word.  And  be  ye  as  lights  in  the  dark 
world  both  by  word  and  by  conversation  that  in 
all  things  ye  may  be  approved  by  the  Father  in 
your  consciences,  as  faithful  and  obedient  chil- 
dren, every  one  in  your  calling,  wherein  you  are 
called,  that  the  price  thereof  you  may  obtain 
in  the  end  of  your  race.  0  lift  up  your  heads 
and  look  up  to  the  Father,  and  see  how  He  has 
tendered  you,  and  how  His  love  has  been  ten- 
dered towards  you  all  along,  who  hath  not  left 
you  without  instructors  and  nursing-fathers, 
who  have  watched  over  you  with  tender  care. 
In  much  love  and  tenderness  I  am  drawn  forth 
towards  you  little  ones,  which  springs  from 
the  Root  of  the  Vine  because  you  bear  my 
Father's  image. 

Long  have  I  waited  to  write  to  you,  and 
lately  I  had  an  opening  of  you  which  caused 
me  to  visit  you  with  this  epistle,  for  ye  have 
been  oftentimes  in  my  remembrance  though  I 
could  not  write;  and  now  j'ou  must  read  me  in 
that  love  which  tongue  cannot  express,  and  in 
that  epistle  which  is  written  in  your  hearts 
without  either  paper  or  ink  by  the  immortal 
Word  of  Life,  and  there  my  name  you  will 
know. 

So,  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  the  Keeper  of 
Israel,  overshadow  you,  and  in  His  holy  prea- 
ence  keep  you  pure  and  innocent,  that  you  may 
pour  forth  His  prai-e  in  the  earth  and  shine 
as  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Zion,  into  whose 
blessed  protection  I  you  commit,  and  do  lie 
down  with  you,  who  am  a  sufterer  in  outward 
bonds  by  the  will  of  man  for  the  Innocent 
Seed's  sake,  but  at  liberty  with  the  Faithful, 
who  am  called  James  Paknel. 

Written  from  Colchester  Castle,  Eleventh  Month  12th, 
1G55. 

Love  Bktter  than  Force.—  The  highest 
human  victories  are  moral.  To  use  the  fist 
is  the  triumph  of  the  physical  man,  to  con- 
quer and  use  the  brain  is  the  victory  of  the 
intellectual,  but  to  bring  every  thought  and 
feeling  and  fancy  of  the  soul  into  enduring 
captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ— this  is 
the  best,  highest  and  last  conquest  of  the 
moral  man. — Thomas  C.  Easton. 

The  CnuKCH  and  Refokm.  —  There  hare 
been  times  in  the  history  of  the  church  when 
she  has  wrought  mightily  in  great  reforms, 
but  the  dominant  chaiacteristic  of  the  church 
to-day  is  timidity;  her  dominant  policy  is  to 
be  as  noncommittal  as  possible  and  her  aim  to 
keep  out  of  trouble  as  far  as  possible.  So 
long  as  that  attitude  is  maintained  the  church 
will  never  have  any  force,  no  reforms  will  be 
effected. — Larimer. 
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Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

George  Fox  as  a  Minister. 

BY    WILLIAM  PENN. 

I.  He  was  a  man  that  God  endued  with  a 
clear  and  wonderful  depth;  a  discerner  of 
others'  spirits,  and  very  much  a  master  of 
his  own.  And  though  that  side  of  his  un- 
derstanding which  lay  next  to  the  world,  and 
especially  the  expression  of  it,  might  sound 
uncouth  and  unfashionable  to  nice  ears,  his 
matter  was  nevertheless  very  profound;  and 
would  not  only  bear  to  be  often  considered, 
but  the  more  it  was  so,  the  more  weighty  and 
instructing  it  appeared.  And,  as  abruptly  and 
brokenly  as  sometimes  his  sentences  would 
seem  to  fall  from  him,  about  Divine  things,  it 
is  well  known  they  were  often  as  texts  to 
many  fairer  declarations.  And  indeed,  it 
showed  beyond  all  contradiction,  that  God  sent 
him;  in  that  no  art  or  parts  had  any  share 
in  the  matter  or  manner  of  his  ministry;  and 
that  so  many  great,  excellent  and  necessary 
truths  as  he  came  forth  to  preach  to  man- 
kind, had  nothing  of  man's  wit  or  wisdom  to 
recommend  them.  So  that  as  to  man  he  was 
an  original,  being  no  man's  copy.  And  his 
ministry  and  writings  show  they  are  from  one 
that  was  not  taught  of  man,  nor  had  learned 
what  he  said  by  study. 

Nor  were  they  notional  or  speculative,  but 
sensible  and  practical  truths  tending  to  con- 
version and  regeneration,  and  the  setting  up 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
And  the  way  of  it  was  his  work.  So  that  I 
have  many  times  been  overcome  in  myself, 
and  been  made  to  say,  with  my  Lord  and 
Master  upon  the  like  occasion,  "1  thank  thee, 
(J  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  thou 
hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent of  this  world  and  revealed  them  to  babes." 
For  many  times  hath  my  soul  bowed  in  an 
humble  thankfulness  to  the  Lord,  that  He  did 
not  choose  any  of  the  wise  and  learned  of 
this  world  to  be  the  first  messenger  in  our  age 
of  his  blessed  truth  to  men,  but  that  He  took 
one  that  was  not  of  high  degree,  or  elegant 
speech,  or  learned  after  the  way  of  this  world, 
that  his  message  and  work  that  He  sent  him 
to  do,  might  come  with  less  suspicion  or  jeal- 
ousy of  human  wisdom  and  interest,  and  with 
more  force  and  clearness  upon  the  consciences 
of  those  that  sincerely  sought  the  way  of 
Truth  in  the  love  of  it. 

I  say  beholding  with  the  eye  of  my  mind 
which  the  God  of  heaven  had  opened  in  me, 
the  marks  of  God's  finger  and  hand  visibly 
in  this  testimony,  from  the  clearness  of  the 
principle,  the  power  and  efficacy  of  it,  in  the 
exemplary  sobriety,  plainness,  zeal,  steadi- 
ness, humility,  gravity,  punctuality,  charity 
and  circumspect  care  in  the  government  of 
church  afliairs,  which  shined  in  his  and  their 
life  and  testimony,  that  God  employed  in  this 
work,  it  greatly  confirmed  me  that  it  was  of 
God,  and  engaged  my  soul  in  a  deep  love, 
fear,  reverence  and  thankfulness  for  his  love 
and  mercy  therein  to  mankind;  in  which  mind 
1  remain,  and  shall,  I  hope,  through  the  Lord's 
strength,  to  the  end  of  my  days. 

II.  In  his  testimony  or  ministry,  he  much 
labored  to  open  truth  to  the  people's  under- 
standings, and  bottom  them  upon  the  prin- 
ciple and  principal  Christ  Jesus  the  light  of 
the  world;  that  by  bringing  them  to  something 


that  was  from  God  in  themselves,  they  might 
the  better  know  and  judge  of  Him  and  them- 
selves. 

III.  He  had  an  extraordinary  gift  in  open- 
ing the  Scriptures.  He  would  go  to  the  mar- 
row of  things,  and  show  the  mind,  harmony 
and  fulfilling  of  them,  with  much  plainness, 
and  to  great  comfort  and  edification. 

IV.  The  mystery  of  the  first  and  second 
Adam,  of  the  fall  and  restoration  of  the  law 
and  gospel,  of  shadows  and  substance,  of  the 
servant's  and  son's  state,  and  the  fulfilling  of 
the  Scriptures  in  Christ  and  by  Christ,  the 
true  Light  in  all  that  are  his,  through  the 
obedience  of  faith,  were  much  of  the  sub- 
stance and  drift  of  his  testimonies.  In  all 
which  he  was  witnessed  to  be  of  God;  being 
sensibly  felt  to  speak  that  which  he  had  re- 
ceived of  Christ,  and  was  his  own  experience, 
in  that  which  never  errs  nor  fails. 

V.  But  above  all  he  excelled  in  prayer. 
The  inwardness  and  weight  of  his  spirit,  the 
reverence  and  solemnity  of  his  address  and 
behaviour,  and  the  fewness  and  fulness  of  his 
words,  have  often  struck  even  strangers  with 
admiration,  as  they  used  to  reach  others  with 
consolation.  The  most  awful,  living,  reverent 
frame  I  ever  felt  or  beheld,  I  must  say  was 
his  in  prayer.  And  truly  it  was  a  testimony 
he  knew  and  lived  nearer  to  the  Lord  than 
other  men:  for  they  that  know  Him  most  will 
see  most  reason  to  approach  Him  with  rever- 
ence and  fear. 

VI.  He  was  of  an  innocent  life,  no  busy- 
body nor  self-seeker;  neither  touchy  nor  crit- 
ical. Whatfellfromhim  was  very  inoffensive, if 
not  very  edifying.  So  meek,  contented,  modest, 
easy,  steady,  tender,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  in 
his  company.  He  exercised  no  authority  but 
over  evil,  and  that  everywhere,  and  in  all; 
but  with  love,  compassion  and  long  sufl'ering. 
A  most  merciful  man,  as  ready  to  forgive,  as 
unapt  to  take  or  give  an  ofl'ence.  Thousands 
can  truly  say  he  was  of  an  excellent  spirit 
and  savour  among  them;  and  because  thereof, 
the  most  excellent  spirits  loved  him  with  an 
unfeigned  and  unfading  love. 

Vli.  He  was  an  incessant  laborer;  for  in 
his  younger  time,  before  his  many  great  and 
deep  sufferings  and  travails  had  enfeebled  his 
body  for  itinerant  services,  he  labored  much 
in  the  word  and  doctrine  in  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland;  turning  many  to  God,  and 
confirming  those  that  were  convinced  of  the 
Truth,  and  settling  good  order  as  to  church 
affairs  among  them.  And  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  his  travelling  services,  between  the 
years  1671  and  1677,  he  visited  the  churches 
of  Christ  in  the  plantations  in  America,  and  in 
the  United  Provinces  and  Germany,  as  his 
.Journal  relates,  to  the  convincement  and  con- 
solation of  many.  After  that  time  he  chiefly 
resided  in  and  about  the  city  of  London.  And 
besides  his  labor  in  the  ministry,  which  was 
frequent  and  serviceable,  he  wrote  much,  both 
to  them  that  are  within,  and  those  that  are 
without  the  communion.  But  the  care  he  took 
of  the  affairs  of  the  church  in  general  was 
very  great. 

VIII.  He  was  often  where  the  records  of 
the  business  of  the  church  are  kept,  and  where 
the  letters  from  the  many  meetings  of  God's 
people  over  all  the  world  used  to  come.  Which 
letters  he  had  read  to  him,  and  communicated 
them  to  the  meeting  that  is  weekly  held  for 


such  services,  and  he  would  be  sure  to  sti 
them  up  to  answer  them,  especially  in  suffer 
ing  cases,  showing  great  sympathy  and  com 
passion  upon  all  such  occasions;  carefull; 
looking  into  the  respective  cases,  and  endeav 
oring  speedy  relief  according  to  the  nature  o 
them.  So  that  the  churches,  or  any  of  tb 
suffering  members  thereof,  were  sure  not  t 
be  forgotten  or  delayed  in  their  desires,  if  h 
were  there. 

IX.  As  he  was  unwearied,  so  he  was  w 
daunted  in  his  services  for  God  and  his  people 
He  was  no  more  to  be  moved  to  fear  than  t 
wrath.  His  behaviour  at  Derby,  Litchfield 
Appleby,  before  Oliver  Cromwell,  at  Launces' 
ton,  Scarborough,  Worcester  and  Westminste! 
Hall,  with  many  other  places  and  exercises| 
did  abundantly  evidence  it,  to  his  enemies  e! 
well  as  his  friends.  .  .  .  And  truly  I  mus| 
say,  that  though  God  had  visibly  clothed  hii 
with  a  Divine  preference  and  authority,  as' 
indeed  his  very  presence  expressed  a  religiov 
majesty;  yet  he  never  abused  it,  but  held  h 
place  in  the  church  of  God  with  great  meel| 
ness,  and  a  most  engaging  humility  and  mod 
eration.  For  upon  all  occasions,  like  his  blesse 
Master,  he  was  a  servant  to  all;  holding  an 
exercising  his  eldership  in  the  invisible  pow(| 
that  had  gathered  them,  with  reverence  i 
the  head,  and  care  over  the  body;  and  wf 
received,  only  in  that  spirit  and  power  of  Chri 
as  the  first  and  chief  elder  in  this  age;  wbii 
as  he  was  therefore  worthy  of  double  hone! 
so  for  the  same  reason  it  was  given  by  tlj 
faithful  of  this  day,  because  his  authority  w;| 
inward  and  not  outward,  and  that  he  got  j 
and  kept  it,  by  the  love  of  God,  and  power  i 
an  endle.ss  life.  I  write  my  knowledge  aii 
not  report  and  ray  witness  is  true,  having  be(| 
with  him  for  weeks  and  months  together  (i 
divers  occasions,  and  those  of  the  nearest  aij 
most  exercising  nature:  and  that  by  night  ai 
by  day,  by  sea  and  by  land;  in  this  and  foreij! 
countries;  and  I  can  say,  I  never  saw  him  oi 
of  his  place,  or  not  a  match  for  any  servi'j 
or  occasion.  For  in  all  things  he  acquitti 
himself  like  a  man;  yea  a  strong  man,  a  Df| 
and  heavenly  minded  man;  a  divine  and  a  nati 
ralist,  and  all  of  God  Almighty's  making.      , 

I  have  been  surprised  at  his  questions  ai 
answers  in  natural  things;  that  while  he  W| 
ignorant  of  useless  and  sophistical  sciencj 
he  had  in  him  the  grounds  of  useful  and  coi| 
mendable  knowledge,  and  cherished  it  ever 
where ;  civil  beyond  all  forms  of  breeding  j 
his  behavior;  very  temperate,  eating  liti 
and  sleeping  less,  though  a  bulky  person. 

Thus  he  lived  and  sojourned  among  us.  A 
as  he  lived,  so  he  died;  feeling  the  same  ett 
nal  power  that  had  raised  and  preserved  bit 
in  his  last  moments.  So  full  of  assuran 
was  he  that  he  triumphed  over  death,  and 
even  in  his  spirit  to  the  last,  as  if  dea 
w^ere  hardly  worth  notice,  or  a  mention;  i 
commending  to  some  of  us  with  him,  the  d 
patch  and  dispersion  of  an  epistle  just  befc 
given  forth  by  him  to  the  churches  of  Cbr 
throughout  the  world,  and  his  own  books;  h( 
above  all.  Friends;  and  of  all  Friends,  those  I 
Ireland  and  America;  twice  over  saying,  Mii 
poor  Friends  in  Ireland  and  America.  ...  I 

In  a  good  old  age  he  left  us,  after  having  livjl 
to  see  his  children's  children  in  the  Truths 
many  generations.  He  had  the  comfort  oii 
short  illness,  and  the  blessing  of  a  clear  serp 
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the  last;  and  we  may  truly  say  with  a  man 
God  of  old  that  being  dead  he  yet  speaketh ; 
1  though  now  absent  in  body  he  is  present 
spirit,  neither  time  nor  place  being  able  to 
errupt  the  communion  of  saint.^,  or  dissolve 
I  fellowship  of  the  spirits  of  the  just.  His 
rks  praise  him  because  they  are  to  the  praise 
Him  that  wrought  by  him;  for  which  his 
morial  i.s,  and  shall  be  blessed.  I  have  done 
to  this  part  of  my  subject,  when  1  have 
t  this  short  epitaph  to  his  name:  "Many 
IS  have  done  virtuously  in  this  day;  but, 
ir  George,  thou  excellest  them  all." — Rise 
i  Fropress  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

A  Mother-Made  Man. 

i  well-known  man  was  introduced  at  a 
•at  public  meeting  as  a  "self  made  man.  " 
nstead  of  appearing  gratified  b}  the  tribute, 
leemed  to  throw  him,  for  a  few  moments, 
la  "brown  study."  Afterward  they  asked 
)  the  reason  for  the  way  in  which  he  re- 
Ved  the  announcement. 
'  Well, "  said  the  great  man,  "  it  set  me  to 
'iking  that  I  was  not  really  a  self-made 
n." 

'  Why  "  they  replied,  "did  you  not  begin 
[work  in  a  store  when  you  were  ten  or 
^Ive?" 

'Yes,"  said  he,  "but  it  was  because  my 
nher  thought  I  ought  early  to  have  the  edu- 
jiug  touch  of  business." 
r'But  then,"  they  argued,  "you  were  al- 
fs  such  a  great  reader." 
I'Yes, "  he  replied;  but  it  was  because  my 
!,her  led  me  to  do  it,  and  at  her  knee  she 
!  me  give  an  account  of  the  book  after  I 
!  read  it.  I  don't  know  about  being  a  self- 
lile  man.  I  think  my  mother  had  a  great 
3l  to  do  with  it. 

i' But  then,"  they  urged  again,  "your  in- 
irity  w-as  your  own." 

r  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that.  One  day, 
arrei  of  apples  came  to  me  to  fell  out  by 
J  peck,  and,  after  the  manner  of  ?  ome  store- 
^)ers,  I  put  the  specked  ones  at  the  bottom 
1  the  best  ones  at  the  top.  My  mother 
^ed  and  asked  me  what  I  was  doing.  I  told 
i  and  she  said,  'Tom,  if  you  do  that,  you 
i  be  a  cheat.'  And  I  did  not  do  it.  1 
\k  my  mother  had  something  to  do  with  my 
ilgrity.  And,  on  the  whole,  I  doubt  whether 
\a  a  self-made  man.  1  think  my  mother 
sl  something  to  do  with  making  me  anything 
^1  of  any  character  or  usefulness." 
[Happy, "  said  Dr.  Lorimer  who  told  the 
IJy,  "the  boy  who  had  such  a  mother; 
Bpy  the  mother  who  had  such  a  boy  so  appre- 
ilive  of  his  mother's  influence." 

,IANY  sincere,  judicious  and  disinterested 
ekons,  who  have  witnessed  the  work  of  God's 
ffie  redeeming  them  from  a  vain  conversa- 
!«,  have  been  obliged  to  relinquish  the  forms 
^ceremonies  of  religion  wherein  they  had 
e!i  educated,  aud  to  frequent  the  meetings 
f  le  people  called  Quakers,  where,  as  some 
f  lem  liave  declared,  in  an  inward  retirement 
n  waiting  upon  God  in  silence  and  humility, 
M  have  come  to  experience  Divine  comfort 
n  refreshment,  and  that  solid  satisfaction 
im\,  which  they  never  could  attain  by  their 
w  willings,  runnings  and  performances. 
u^i  proselyte.^  as  these  come  in  at  the  right 
o<- — Preface  to  Life  of  Richard  Claridge. 


First-day  Excursions. 

I  The  Record-Herald,  of  Chicago,  gave  the 
i  following  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
'  can  Association  of  (General  Passenger  and 
Ticket  Agents,  held  at  Old  Point  Comfort, 
Virginia,  recently: 

"The  clergy,  religious  organizations,  Sun- 
day observance  leagues  and  kindred  societies 
throughout  the  country  have  united  in  a  de- 
termined efl:'ort  to  induce  the  railroads  to  dis- 
continue Sunday  excursions. 

"The  first  battle  in  the  campaign  was 
fought  out  at  the  Hotel  Chamberlin  at  the  first 
session  of  the  American  Association  of  Gen- 
eral Passenger  and  Ticket  Agents,  where  a 
resolution  was  introduced  to  do  away  with 
Sunday  excursions,  and  was  referred  to  the 
various  territorial  associations.  Those  who 
are  still  in  favor  of  such  excursions  look  upon 
the  matter  as  defeated,  while  those  who  are 
for  reform  declare  that  a  decided  step  in  ad- 
vance has  been  taken. 

"  For  the  comfort  of  the  religious  and  moral 
elements  in  the  country,  it  can  be  said  that 
many  of  the  most  influential  passenger  men  in 
the  United  States  went  on  record  in  the  meet- 
ing as  being  unalterably  opposed  to  the  oper- 
ation of  excursion  trains  on  the  Sabbath. 

"General  Passenger  Agent  Smith,  of  the 
Lake  Shore,  declared  that  the  protest  which 
had  been  filed  with  him  as  secretary  of  the 
organization  came  from  sources  which  could 
not  be  ignored  nor  treated  lightly.  The  bet- 
ter element  of  the  entire  country,  he  said, 
was  protesting  against  the  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  was  also  demanding  that  rail- 
way employes  be  given  one  day  of  rest  where 


"George  King,  of  the  Michigan  Central,  said 
men  as  well  as  machines  must  have  rest,  and 
that  superior  officers  had  no  right  to  compel 
to  work  seven  days  in  the  week  because  of  a 
few  paltry  dollars.  The  Michigan  Central  had 
refrained  from  running  Sunday  excursions  for 
years,  only  to  resume  under  pressure  of  com- 
petition. Thi.s  business  brought  the  company 
about  $150,000  annually,  but  the  officers  w-ere 
ready  to  discontinue  the  excursions  whenever 
others  would  join. 

"General  Passenger  Agent  Boothby,  of  the 
Maine  Central,  opposed  the  resolution  on  the 
ground  that  the  people  demanded  recreation 
Sundays. 

"C.  L.  Stone,  of  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville, and  D.  B.  Martin,  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  both  roads  of  large  Sunday  excursion 
business  said  the  question  was  not  religious 
nor  moral,  but  a  matter  of  business  to  be  de- 
termined by  conditions. 

"S.  H.  Hardwick,  of  the  Southern,  made  a 
strong  plea  for  Sunday  observance.  He  said 
his  road  had  discontinued  Sunday  excursions 
because  of  the  moral  and  financial  sides. 

"  '  It  does  not  pay,'  he  asserted,  '  and  then 
I  have  still  the  old-fashioned  idea  of  the  Sab- 
bath day.  I  also  believe  that  a  man  is  a  bet- 
ter man  on  .Monday  if  he  has  had  rest  on  Sun- 
day. Some  of  the  greatest  and  most  progres- 
sive roads  in  the  country  already  have  taken 
the  initiative,  and  the  rest  of  you  must  follow 
in  time.  It  is  in  the  line  of  progress  and 
moral  advancement,  and  the  reform  cannot  be 
stopped. 

The  only  dignified  life  is  a  useful  one. 


The  American  Standard  Revised  Bible. 

The  Anglo-American  version  was  begun  in 
1S70  and  completed  in  1885,  the  ablest  Brit- 
ish and  American  scholars  of  many  religious 
denominations  and  educational  institutions 
having  engaged  in  its  preparation.  The  ver- 
sion itself  was  a  vast  improvement  on  all  pre- 
ceding English  versions.  Unfortunately  how- 
ever, the  full  worth  of  the  work  done  by  Am- 
erican scholars  was  not  recognized,  since  the 
British  revisers  did  not  incorporate  the  result 
of  these  labors  into  the  text,  but  an  appendix, 
rather  hastily  prepared  wiib  the  preferences  of 
the  American  committee,  was  printed  with 
the  version.  f 

When  their  work  was  completed,  the  Brit- 
ish revisers  disbanded,  while  the  American 
committee  kept  up  their  organization  and  con- 
tinued revising  the  appendix,  and  indeed  the 
whole  of  the  Bible.  They  agreed,  however, 
not  to  issue  any  American  version  until  after 
fourteen  years  had  elapsed,  and  further  pledged 
themselves  to  use  their  influence  in  securing 
a  wide  circulation,  in  America,  for  the  Anglo- 
American  version.  Both  of  these  pledges  were 
faithfully  kept. 

During  these  fourteen  years  and  more  British 
and  American  scholars  gradually  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  American  revisers  were 
nearer  the  meaning  of  the  original  languages 
than  their  British  co-lab(Trers.  It  was  deter- 
mined, therefore  to  i.ssue  an  American  Revised 
Version. 

Nearly  every  other  version  was  marred  by 
mistakes.  The  American  revisers  sought  to 
make  the  Bilile— a  book  for  learned  and  un- 
learned people— intelligible.  Accordingly  they 
omitted  archaic  and  unintelligible  words.  The 
following  are  examples: 

Chiel,  grissled,  lien,  marish,  minish,  sith, 
strake,  strowed,  collops,  chapiter,  hozen,  fel- 
ler, clouts,  hough,  reins,  seethe,  holpen,  bewray, 
astonied,  usury,  prevent." 

Words  misunderstood  are  replaced  hy  others 
newer  and  better,  so  that  the  meaning  of  the 
scriptures  is  more  clearly  brought  out. 

"Daysman"  becomes  in  the  American 
version  "umpire;"  "couches,"  sittings;" 
"chargers"  "platters;"  "occupiers"  "trades- 
men;" "seethe"  "boil;"  "chapters"  "capi- 
tals;" "fan"  "winnow;"  "wist"  "know;" 
"demons"  "devils"  '"hungered"  "hungry;" 
"quick"  "living." 

To  continue  with  illustrations,  in  the  Am- 
erican Revised  Version,  "trod"  is  used  for 
"trode;"  "two"  for  "twain ;"  "knew"  for  "wist;" 
"know"  for  "wot;"  "convenant "  for  "testa- 
ment;" "teacher"  for  "master;"  "grain  "  for 
"corn;"  "grain  fields"  for  "corn  fields;" 
"poured  out"  for  "shed;"  "provisions  for  "vic- 
tuals;" "reasonings"  for  "questionings;"  "try" 
for  "tempt;"  "drove"  for  "drave;"  "drag" 
for  "hale;"  "load"  for  "lade"  "show"  for 
"shew;"  "guard"  for  "ward;"  "self-control" 
for  "temperance;"  "food"  for  "meat;"  "fac- 
tious" for  "heretical;"  "bodies"  for  "carcas- 
ses;" "gift"  for  "boon." 

Not  only  have  the  American  revisers  done 
good  work  by  modernizing  words  which  make 
the  Bible  a  more  intelligible  book,  but  expres- 
sions as  well  are  changed  for  the  better.  One 
important  word  "Jehovah"  is  used  for  "Lord" 
and  "God"  wherever  the  word  occurs  in  the 
original.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  it  was 
a  superstitious  veneration   for  the  memorial 
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name  that  kept  the  Hebrews  from  pronoun- 
cing this  world. 

"Sheol"  is  used  for  hell,  pit  and  grave  when 
the  abode  of  the  dead  is  intended.  In  this 
the  English  revisers  were  inconsistent,  since 
they  began  to  introduce  the  terra,  but  used  it 
only  twenty-nine  out  of  sixiy-five  times.  The 
American  committee  makes  use  of  the  term 
throughout.  ^^ 

In  the  American  Revised  Version  Holy 
Spirit"  is  always  used  for  "Holy  Ghost;"  a 
vast  improvement. 

This  version  is  in  closer  conformity  to  the 
original  languages.  It  removes  words  that 
puzzle  the  ordinary  reader  and  even  the  scholar 
— such  as  "dragon,"  "arrowsnake"  of  the 
British  version.  The  American  version  has  re- 
ceived words  of  warmest  praise  from  minis- 
ters, teachers,  Bible  scholars,  reviews,  and  the 
religious  and  secular  press  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  Son  of  Man. 

Is  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  was  born  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  sntficiently  dwelt  on?  The  first 
Adam  received  "  the  breath  of  life"  from 
Jehovah  God  "and  became  a  living  soul  "  (Gen. 
ii:  7).  Jesus  received  from  the  virgin  Mary 
his  outward  body  with  its  heritage,  but  above 
all  a  new  breath  of  life  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
"  and  the  power  of -the  Most  High  that  shall 
overshadow  thee"  (Luke  i:  35).  A  new  in- 
carnation, the  second  Adam. 

Disobedience  eclipsed  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  first  Adam,  perfect  obedience  sustained  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  second  Adam:  "I  can 
of  myself  do  nothing;  ...  I  seek  not  my 
own  will,  but  the  will  of  Hira  that  sent  me  " 
(John  v:  30). 

Christ  Jesus  "  humbled  "  or  limited  himself 
by  his  human  organism  with  its  inheritances 
flowing  back  to  the  fallen  Adam.  He  did  not 
outrun  the  possibilities  of  a  redeemed  hu- 
manity, or  He  would  have  ceased  to  be  our 
pattern — "  one  that  hath  been  in  all  points 
tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin" 
(Heb.  v:  15.) 

George  Pox  had  a  young  heart  that  was  pre- 
served to  a  very  eminent  degree  from  defile- 
ment, so  that  born  again  of  the  Spirit  he  came 
under  the  blessing  for  the  pure  in  heart  (Matt. 
v:  1).  This  communion  with  the  Father  and 
the  Son  led  him  into  foreknowledge,  wisdom 
and  preaching,  healing  power.  Christ's  boy- 
hood was  sinless  and  He  held  high  communion. 
Near  Nazareth  caravans  passed  and  repassed. 
There  were  evening  discussions  over  rabbini- 
cal subtleties  interspersed  with  fragments  of 
Greek  thought  and  traditions,  or  teachings 
from  Alexandria  and  the  East.  Jesus  as  a 
boy  was  an  intelligent  listener.  Hospitality 
graced  their  humble  home.  The  Holy  Spirit 
was  with  Him  as  a  solvent  to  separate  and 
cleanse  the  good  and  cause  the  crystals  of 
truth  to  shine.  The  doctors  at  Jerusalem  were 
amazed  at  their  brilliancy. 

The  second  Adam  lived  a  full  human  life  to 
vindicate,  by  restoration,  God's  magnificent 
liberality  and  infinite  generosity  in  creating 
beings  capable  of  becoming  sons  of  God  and 
his  guests  (Rev.  iii:  21,  22.) 

A    perfected  man  can   be  a  child  of  God. 
The  perfected  Church  is  the  bride,  the  Lamb's 
wife— the  New  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi:  9.) 
H 


Friends'  City  Home  Association. 

At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends' 
City  Home  Association  held  at  the  Home,  1623 
Summer  Street,  Tenth  Month  26th.  1904,  about 
twenty  Friends  were  present. 

The  Committee  of  Management  submitted  a 
report  of  their  proceedings  for  the  year, 
which  was  satisfactory.  The  suggestion  made 
in  the  report,  that  annual  subscriptions  should 
cited  from  interested  Friends  was  ap- 
proved and  referred  to  the  incoming  Committee 
of  Managers  to  carry  into  effect. 

It  was  also  concluded  to  authorize  the  com- 
mittee to  add  to  their  numbers,  if  in  their 
judgment  it  would  seem  proper. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Managers 
and  Treasurer  are  appended.  The  report  is 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  of  Managers  of  Friends' 
City  Home  Association  appointed  Tenth  Month 
29th,  1903  to  serve  for  one  year,  submit  a  re- 
port as  follows: 

The  year  now  closing  has  proved  an  inter- 
esting one  for  the  City  Home  Association. 
The  house  No.  1623  Summer  Street  was  opened 
so  late  in  the  season  that  there  was  some  delay 
in  getting  it  fairly  started,  but  by  New  Year's, 
1904,  most  of  the  rooms  were  occupied. 

They  continued  so  until  the  time  of  summer 
vacations,  when  many  of  the  patrons  sought 
other  temporary  quarters, so  that  the  house  had 
but  few  occupants  during  the  Seventh,  Eighth 
and  Ninth  Months.  The  records  show  that 
since  the  opening  on  Tenth  Month  1st,  1903, 
about  forty-five  separate  persons  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  accommodations  offered,  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  period. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  quite  a 
number  who  came  as  transient  guests,  spend- 
ing a  night  or  more,  as  well  as  some  who  took 
meals  with  us.  These  visitors  were  always 
welcome  and  the  financial  assistance  from  this 
source  was  not  inconsiderable. 

With  our  house  now  better  known  and 
timely  notice  having  been  given  of  its  objects, 
we  have  begun  this  autumn  with  a  more 
promising  outlook,  and  the  twenty  beds  avail- 
able for  use  are  now  nearly  all  occupied  with 
those  who  expect  to  be  with  us  through  the 
winter. 

As  indicated  in  the  report  of  a  year  ago, 
the  managers  fully  appreciated  that  the  ex- 
penses of  conducting  the  home  would  be 
greater  than  the  amounts  received  from  those 
who  would  live  in  it,  and  we  greatly  acknowl- 
edge the  liberality  of  Friends  in  providing 
means  for  its  equipment,  and  to  meet  the  de- 
ficiency in  carrying  it  on. 

It  is  too  early  to  express  a  confident  opinion 
on  the  subject,  but  in  the  light  of  the  year's 
experience  and  the  opening  of  the  present 
season,  we  may  expect  our  concern  to  be 
largely  self-supporting  in  the  future,  and  sug- 
gest the  plan  of  annual  subscriptions  of  small 
sums,  that  such  a  condition  may  be  secured. 

The  detailed  report  of  the  Treasurer  will 
give  the  particulars  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  report  a  year 
ago  to  the  house  being  placed  under  the  care 
of  Sarah  H.  Bailey.  She  continued  in  this 
position  until  the  Fifth  Month  last,  when  upon 
her  resignation  Mary  Wildman  succeeded  her 
and  is  now  in  charge  of  the  City  Home. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  faithful  service  of 


these   Friends  for  much  of  the  success  tb 
has  accompanied  its  management. 
On  behalf  of  the  committee. 

Joel  Cadbury. 

Friends  were  appointed  to  bring  forwa 
names  at  our  next  annual  meeting  of  Friend 
constituting  a  Committee  of  Managers. 

The  committee  appointed  at  our  last  met 
ing  proposed  the  following  Friends  to  serve 
managers  for  the  ensuing  year:  Benjam 
Vail,  Joel  Cadbury,  Benjamin  F.  Whitso 
C.  Virginia  Sellew,  Deborah  P.  Lowry,  Fk 
ence  A.  Elliott. 

The  nominations  were  approved  and  th 
accordingly  appointed. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting,  soi 
of  those  present  availed  themselves  of  t 
opportunity  of  inspecting  the  separate  roo 
of  the  Home. 

Report  of  John  Way,  Treasurer  of  City  Ho 
Association  since  its  establishment : 

Sundry  Contributions,         .       $3318 


Receiv 
Interest  on  Deposits, 
Income  from  Transients, 
Income  from  Boarders,      . 
Sundry  Receipts  through  Home 
Temporary  Loan, 


$428  71 
2284  05 
,   8  99  2721 
500 


St, 


Total ^^ 

Payments : — 

Rent,  1623  Summer  Street  to  Tenth  Mo. 

1st.  1904,  ....       $1166 

Salaries  and  Wages,  to  Tenth  Mo. 
1904,        .... 

Household  Furnishing  and  Equipmen' 

Provisions  to  Tenth  Mo.  1st,  1904, 

Ice  do 

Gas  do 

Sundry  Expenses, 

Coal  and  Wood, 

Printing,  Stationary,  etc.. 

Sundry  Household  Expenses  not  other- 
wise classified, 

Balance  on  hand, 


11681 
1782| 
1718j 
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ills  Payable,  temporary  loan,  $500  00 
,  S.  Lowry  &  Son,  Coal,        "     109  53 

$609  53 


The  following  "Observations  of  an  Am! 
can  Envoy"  have  at  times  been  publislj 
but  the  time  seems  to  call  for  their  repetjtl 

After  transacting  some  business  wit! 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Lone 
he  said,  "I  admire  your  Society:  the  princ 
contains  ail  of  Christianity  I  have  any  idea 
but  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  some  of  you 
losing  your  badge,  and  1  do  not  see  how  you 
retain  your  principles  and  forego  your  1| 
peculiarities,  your  marks  of  self-denial  t 
difference  from  the  Spirit  of  the  world.  P 
are  lights;  the  world  should  come  to  you,( 
not  you  go  to  the  world.  You  may  gaj 
them,  but  they  will  scatter  you."— GZeaJifc 
at  Seventy -Jive.  ^ 

A  Good  Fight.— When  Thomas  Lloyd |l 
first  Deputy  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, » 
dying,  he  said:  "Tell  them  I  have  fought |i 
for  strife  and  contention,  but  for  the  gra<|i 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  simplioit 

the  Gospel." 

The  whole  creation  is  too  poor 
To  make  us  fully  blest. 


:ieyenth  Mo.  26,  190-1 
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,iutes  of  Exercises  in  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting. 

n  the  early  part  of  the   meeting  the  lan- 
iige  of  the  prophet  was  revived,  "  [lo,  every 

that  thirateth  come  ye  to  the  waters,"  and 
were  directed  to  the  same  Saviour  who  told 
:  woman  of  Samaria  at  Jacob's  well,  that 
i  she  known  who  it  was  that  spoke  with 
1  she  would  have  asked  of  Him  and  He  would 
ie  given  her  living  water.  He  is  just  as 
iing  as  He  ever  was  to  give  freely  to  all 
|)  will  come  to  Him  of  this  water  which 
lings  up  unto  everlasting  life.  Earnest  de- 
is  were  felt  and  from  time  to  time  expressed 
It  we  be  blessed  in  our  coming  together  at 
I  time,  and  that  we  look  to  the  Lord  Al- 
hty  for  our  support  and  guidance  from 
I  to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour,  remember- 
jthat  we  must  exercise  continual  vigilance 
I  faithfulness  throughout  life  if  we  would 
intain  our  spiritual  growth,  for  our  out- 
id  life  is  sustained  by  our  daily  material 
!id,  so  we  must  continually  look  to  our 
ivenly  Father  for  spiritual  bread, 
he  consideration  of  the  state  of  Society 
isioned  a  deep  exercise  of  spirit  and  the 
sy  deficiencies  revealed  in  the  Answer  to 
iQueries  gave  rise  to  the  question,  "Is  it 
iThe  solemnity  that  overspread  the  meet- 
iat  this  time  was  felt  to  be  an  earnest  of 
'  desire,  that  though  our  failings  are  many 
i'viil  still  strive  to  overcome  them  in  the 
le  of  our  Lord. 

I  the  temple  of  the  Levitical  dispensation 
le  was  an  outer  court  where  the  people 
[d,  while  the  high  priest  entered  the  inner 
ituary  and  offered  sacrifices  for  the  sins  of 
(people,  a  veil  being  between  the  sanctuary 
itbe  people;  but  when  the  Lord  and  Saviour 
is  Christ  was  sacrificed  on  Calvary,  the 
I  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain.  Thus 
iifying  the  way  is  opened  through  Him 
ispiritual  High  Priest,  into  the  Holy  place, 
1  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us, 
(With  his  own  blood  cleanseth  us  from  all 
I  This  cleansing  operation  which  we  must 
abmit  to  (for  we  have  all  sinned  and  fallen 
(t  of  his  glory),  is  comparable  to  a  refiner 
I  fire  that  consumes  all  that  dims  and  defiles, 
Dving  the  dross  until  we  reflect  the  Mas- 
(i  image.  In  this  condition  we  are  dead  to 
sworld  but  alive  unto  (5od,  and  our  every- 
jiuties  whether  we  eat  or  drink  or  what- 
twe  do  will  be  to  his  glory.  Our  love  will 
ih  to  all  his  creatures  and  we  shall  be  ever 
iy  to  extend  the  helping  hand  where  we 
mr  brother  in  need.  The  young  were  ten- 
I'exhorted  so  to  yield  themselves  in  the 
)iing  of  their  lives,  being  assured  "  His 
\  is  easy  and  his  burden  light.  The  call 
I  all  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  none 
Bexcluded.  "For  the  grace  of  Ciod  that 
l!;eth  salvation  hath  appeared  unto  all  men." 
>ill  appear  to  all  that  seek  Him  in  sin- 
ry  and  are  willing  to  humble  themselves 
oecome  as  little  children,  trusting  in  child- 
nimplicity  to  the  guidance  of  our  Heavenly 
|er,  who  draws  us  unto  himself  by  his 
it  in  our  hearts,  to  which  if  obedience 
f3  pace  with  knowledge,  we  shall  grow  in 
93  until  we  become  pillars  in  his  church; 
rs  we  overcome  the  trials  and  temptations  ! 
»  beset  us  through  the  workings  of  his  ' 
It  in  our  hearts  we  mount  as  it  were  step  '■ 

ep  and  round  by  round,  growing  stronger 
nronger,  learning  in  the  school  of  Christ. 


Our  spiritual  life  is  also  comparable  to  that 
of  a  plant — first  the  seed  in  the  soil,  then  the 
blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the 
ear.  Thus  we  see  that  a  faithful  performance 
of  the  functions  of  life  here  is  the  best  prepa- 
ration for  the  life  hereafter. 

It  has  been  with  feelings  of  humility  and 
gratitude  to  the  great  Head  of  the  church 
that  He  has  permitted  us  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness that  has  come  before  us  in  harmony  and 
brotherly  love. 

Steps  in  the  Christian  Experience  of  Richard 
Claridge. 

I.  To  forsake  the  communion  of  the  Church 
of  England,  wherein  he  was  not  only  educated 
from  his  childhood,  but  had  been  a  preacher 
of  some  account  more  than  twenty  years. 

II.  To  join  in  society  with  the  people  called 
Baptists,  who  gladly  embraced  a  man  of  his 
character  and  abilities  ;  and  among  whom  he 
also  exercised  the  ministerial  office  for  some 
years. 

HI.  To  desist  from  preaching  among  the 
Baptists,  and  finally  to  withdraw  from  their 
communion. 

IV.  To  frequent  in  silence  the  meetings  of 
the  people  called  Quakers,  about  which  time 
he  met  with  a  variety  of  exercises  and  temp- 
tations, both  from  the  world  without,  and  the 
grand  enemy  of  souls  within. 

V.  To  ccme  forth  in  a  free  and  public 
testimony  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  universal 
grace  and  light  of  Christ;  and  to  declare  unto 
others  his  own  experience  of  its  powerful 
operation; 

VI.  Till  he  became  enabled  in  humble  grati- 
tude experimentally  to  say,  "I  bless  the  Lord, 
ray  heart  is  fixed  in  his  blessed  truth,  and  I 
have  his  comforting  presence  with  me.  0 
what  great  things  He  hath  done  for  me!  Who 
hath  redeemed  my  soul  from  death,  and  my 
feet  from  falling;  and  made  his  cup  of  love  to 
overflow,  and  with  honey  out  of  the  Rock  hath 
he  satisfied  me.  Endless  praises  be  ascribed 
to  Him,  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever." 


Items  Concerning  the  Society. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  engraving  en- 
titled "Penn's  Treaty  with  the  Indians,"  on  India 
paper,  from  the  original  Boydell  engraved  plate, 
made  in  1775  from  the  original  painting  of  Benja- 
min West.  The  sheet  is  30  by  24  inches  in  size. 
Copies  are  now  offered  by  E.  P.  Smith,  45  East 
Penn  street,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  at  $3.00 
by  mail. 

This  is  said  in  a  recent  Boston  paper  concerning 
Sybil  Jones,  wife  of  Eli  Jones,  of  Maine,  and  mother 
of  Richard  M.  Jones  of  the  William  Penn  Charter 
School  in  this  city  : 

"At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  of 
Newton,  Frances  Hornbrooke  gave  a  sketch  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Sybil  Jones,  the  Quaker  mission- 
ary. The  paper  was  greatly  enjoyed,  .  .  .  the 
personal  touch  that  Mrs.  Hornbrooke  was  able  to 
give,  Sybil  Jones  having  been  a  relative.  Thi.s 
devout  woman  had  many  talents,  being  born  an 
orator,  although  none  of  her  speeches  have  ever 
been  published.  She  exerted  a  great  influence  over 
the  ignorant  and  criminals,  reforming  many  men  in 
prisons,  and  when  in  Liberia  she  gained  the  love 
of  the  women  there  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
painted  their  faces  white  to  be  like  her.  She  was 
the  first  to  speak  on  intemperance  before  Enfflish 
audiences.    Her  life  and  work  so  impressed  Whit- 


tier  that  he  wrote  a  poem  dedicated  to  her,  which 
Frances  Hornbrooke  possesses  and  gives  in  her 
sketch.  Its  value  is  priceless  as  it  has  never  ap- 
peared in  any  published  edition  of  Whittiers 
works." 

^  Eliza  H.  Varney  writes  of  her  present  visit  to 
North  Carolina  :  "  We  found  many  more  livingly 
concerned  Friends,  both  older  and  younger,  than 
we  had  anticipated.  The  meeting-house  fat  Wood- 
land), was  full  every  day,  and  a  verv  solemn  cov- 
ering spread  over  the  whole  assem"bly  in  every 
meeting.  And  the  ministers  were  evidently  deeply 
baptized  for  the  work  and  service  before  them. 
The  ministers  when  we  were  by  ourselves  said  they 
never  had  witnessed  anything  like  it  before, — such 
love,  unity,  fellowship,  tenderness  and  contrition 
of  soul ;  and  the  solemnity  that  rested  over  the 
congregation  was  to  be  felt.  It  was  thought  that 
there  were  over  five  hundred  persons  present  on 
First-day. 

"  Before  this  sifting  of  his  people  as  from  sieve 
to  sieve,  we  had,  I  believe,  in  many  places  and 
cases  become  too  unconcerned  and  lukewarm,  and 
when  in  meeting-capacity  all  did  not  perform  that 
true  spiritual  worship  which  is  well  pleasing  to 
our  Father  in  Heaven  ;  and  that  he  permitted  such 
things  to  come  upon  us  as  a  trial  of  our  faith  and 
patience.  Truly  in  the  present  day  He  is  leading 
Israel  in  ways  and  paths  we  know  not  of  .  .  .  It 
has  also  appeared  to  me  even  more  than  before, 
that  both  Yearly  Meetings  will  do  better  to  be 
separate  and  do  more  good  in  the  world  than  they 
will  to  be  together  and  live  in  contention,  which 
is  a  great  drawback  in  the  Christian  world  to-day." 

We  welcome  the  announcement  of  a  cheap,  or 
$2.00  edition  of  President  Sharpless's  'W  Quaker 
Experiment  in  Government,"  published  by  Ferris 
&  Leach,  29  N.  Seventh  street,  Philadelphia.  For 
its  interesting  information.  We  quote  the  an- 
nouncement : 

"  The  History  of  Pennsylvania  from  its  founding 
by  William  Penn  in  1682  to  the  Revolution,  shows 
Quakerism  as  tested  in  the  practical  direction  of 
affairs.  This  period  has  been  much  misrepresented 
by  critics  of  the  Society.  They  have  treated  it  as 
a  proof  of  the  impracticability  of  Quaker  prin- 
ciples. The  only  authoritative  statement  of  the 
other  side  in  this  controversy  is  this  book  by  Presi- 
dent Sharpless.  In  its  present  shape  it  contains 
not  only  the  early  volume  issued  under  the  title, 
'A  Qualier  Experiment  in  Government,'  taking  the 
history  up  to  the  year  1756,  but  also  the  latter 
volume,  'The  Quakers  in  the  Revolution,'  the  still 
later  chapter  written  for  the  Haverford  Edition, 
on  Friends  in  Public  Life  since  the  Revolution, 
and  the  Preface  to  the  Haverford  Edition  replying 
to  the  critics  of  the  earlier  editions  and  of  Quaker 
principles  in  general.  Added  to  all  this  it  has  all 
the  illustrations  collected  at  great  expense  for  the 
Haverford  Edition,  covering  the  persons  and  places 
connected  with  the  early  history  of  Pennsylvania. 

"'There  is  nothing  of  the  apologetic  tone  io 
President  Sharpless's  view  of  this  period.  He 
treats  Quaker  principles  in  practice  not  as  some- 
thing to  defend  but  as  a  glorious  record,  the  epic 
of  Quakerism.  Failure  there  was  in  a  sense— the 
failure  to  reach  an  ideal.  Judged  by  this  standard 
all  governments  have  failed.  But  there  was  a 
glorious  succe.ss  and  an  enduring  light  to  mankind 
in  the  Quaker  influence  on  Pennsylvania.  Let  all 
Friends  of  this  generation  honor  it.'" 


Notes  in  General. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  in  Baltimore 
hich  is  approaching  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  laying  of  its  cornerstone,  was  paid  for 
in  part  by  the  proceeds  of  a  lottery.  There  were 
12,500  tickets  sold  at  $40  each,  the  lottery  yield- 
ing, after  all  expenses  were  paid,  $75,000 

In  the  yearly  report  of  "  The  Brotherhood  of  the 
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Orthodox  Church  in  China,"  the  Russian  Arch- 
bishop of  Manchuria  declares  without  hesitation 
that  the  present  war,  its  terrible  sacrifices  and 
Russian  humiliations  is  the  result  of  the  Russian 
administration  in  the  Far  East,  which  has  been 
discreditable  in  many  ways. 

Zion's  Herald  believes  that  if  the  churches  in 
every  city  would  unite  to  prevent  crime,  especially 
juvenile  crime,  it  would  not  be  many  years  before 
an  impression  would  be  made.  The  religious  press 
seems  to  be  working  up  to  this  all-important  ques- 
tion. Will  the  sleeping  churches  respond  and  unite 
against  the  increase  of  crime  which  is  assuming 
such  frightful  proportions  is  a  question  awaiting 
an  answer. 

The  Marquise  de  Fontenoy  finds  that  it  requires 
from  $.50,000  to  .$70,000  for  the  "Church"  to  de- 
clare one  to  be  a  saint.  The  Pope  was  recently 
startled  to  find  that  there  have  been  several  can- 
didates who  had  fulfilled  all  the  qualifications  for 
canonization,  but  from  whom  this  supreme  honor 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  been  withheld, 
in  some  cases  for  over  one  hundred  years,  merely 
because  their  families  could  not  pay  the  extrava- 
gant fees  and  expenses  pertaining  to  the  final  cere- 
monial. 

The  American  Bible  Society  is  thus  addressed  by 
its  agent  Loomis  in  Japan  :  I  am  now  much  inter- 
ested in  the  work  among  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers.  Last  week  I  spent  two  days  visiting  the 
hospitals  in  Tokio.  I  went  also  again  yesterday. 
We  have  now  donated  more  than  32,000  Testa- 
ments and  Gospels  to  the  Japanese  soldiers,  and 
the  most  of  them  have  gone  to  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed in  the  hospitals.  It  is  reported  that  there  are 
already  45,000,  and  more  are  coming  all  the  time, 
A  request  has  come  this  morning  for  five  thousand. 
The  applicant  writes,  "Soldiers  are  begging  for 
them."  "  Another  missionary,  to  whom  1  had  sent 
five  hundred  copies,  writes,  "  The  soldiers  are  very 
glad  to  receive  them,  and  are  very  ready,  in  many 
cases  eager,  to  be  instructed." 

Permission  has  been  granted  by  the  war  depart- 
ment to  distribute  Scriptures  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  whenever  the  arrangements  can  be  made 
with  those  in  charge  of  the  hospitals. 

A  grant  has  been  made  of  10,000  Gospels  to  put 
into  "comfort  bags"  that  have  been  made  for  the 
soldiers,  and  are  to  be  sent  to  the  front ;  also 
3000  Gospels  and  Testaments  for  the  Bible  class, 
to  be  used  by  the  representatives  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  who  have  gone  to  Au- 
tung.  The  total  donations  thus  far  have  reached 
above  50,000  volumes. 

The  publication  for  the  last  six  months  were 
48,000  Gospels  of  Matthew,  pocket  edition. 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary  has  come  into 
possession  of  a  most  valuable  collection  illustrat- 
ing the  life  of  Palestine,  through  Professor  Lewis 
B.  Paton,  who  spent  a  year  as  director  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Archfeology  in  Jerusalem. 
It  is  the  most  complete  collection  illustrating  the 
life  of  the  Hebrews,  both  in  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment times  to  be  found  in  this  country.  Professor 
Paton  is  arranging  a  course  of  lectures  on  Hebrew 
social  life. 

The  Bible  Society  has  sent  a  grant  of  two  hun- 
dred Wenli  New  Testaments  to  Chou  Fu,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Shantung,  province  China,  who  rules  over 
36,000,000  people.  This  important  official,  who  is 
also  a  scholar  of  high  repute,  has  expressed  a 
strong  desire  for  a  better  understanding  between 
the  missionaries  and  the  Chinese  authorities. 


SUMM.'^RY  OF  EVENTS. 
Un'TED  States.— The  twelfth  National  Irrigation  Con- 
gress has  lately  been  iu  session  at  El  Paso,  Texas.  In 
the  opening  address  Senator  Clark  of  Montana  said: 
"  Sufficient  has  already  been  accomplished  to  arouse  a 
national -interest,  in  ihe  ioiportaiiCB  of  this  work.  What- 
ever'benefits  Vne  section  of  this  republic  cannot  I'ail  to 


benefit  the  whole  country,  and  this  scheme  is  not  a  sec- 
tional one,  as  the  welfare  of  more  than  one-half  of  its 
entire  area  is  involved  and  the  indirect  contribution  to 
the  national  prosperity  of  the  other  half  is  incalculable. 
Tne  East  must  depend  upon  the  West  for  its  food  sup- 
plies and  likewise  for  a  market  for  its  manufactured 
products.  That  enriches  the  country— genuine  American 
reciprocity." 

A  telephone  that  records  sounds  so  that  they  can  be 
transmitted  again  has  lately  been  shown  and  its  mechan- 
ism explained  at  the  Franklin  Institute  in  this  city  by 
Dr.  Z,  B,  Babbitt,  of  New  York,  secretary  and  general 
manager  of  the  American  Telegraphone  Company.  The 
instrument,  known  as  the  telegraphone,  is  the  invention 
of  Valdemar  Poulsen,  of  Copenhagen. 

It  is  said  that  the  number  of  Slavic  Jews  in  this  city  now 
numbers  nearly  100,000.  It  is  stated  that  Greater  New 
York  is  estimated  to  have  700,000  Jewish  inhabitants,  and 
Philadelphia  probably  comes  next  in  point  of  numbers 
of  Jews  in  an  American  city.  There  is  a  constant  im- 
migration, started  by  the  persecutions  of  the  Russian 
Government  in  the  early  eighties  and  reinforced  in  the 
nineties.  The  Roumanian  Government  likewise  made  it 
exceedingly  uncomfortable  for  the  Jews,  as  a  consequence 
of  which  a  number  are  coming  from  under  its  dominion. 
In  Austria-Hungary  there  is  unrest  and  hardship,  and 
some  emigrate  from  there,  too.  The  Jews  from  these 
three  countries  chiefly  are  classified  under  the  head  of 
Slavic  Jews.  . 

The  steamship  Ohio,  formerly  of  the  American  Line  of 
transatlantic  steamers,  has  been  fitted  up  at  Seattle, 
Oregon,  with  a  comprehensive  exhibit  of  American  manu- 
factured goods,  and  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Far  East  in 
order  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  business  men  in  those 
countries  the  character  and  value  of  the  goods  manu- 
factured here.  It  is  stated  that  the  itinerary  of^  the 
trip  includes  Yokohama  and  Kobe  in  Japan,  Hong  Ko'ig 
and  Shanghai  in  China,  Mauritius  and  Manila,  Colombo, 
Ceylon  and  Singapore,  India;  Cape  Town  and  Pretoria, 
Delagoa  Bay  and  Johannesburg  and  the  Australian  ports 
of  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Sydney.  The  return  wiil 
bring  the  Ohio  back  by  way  of  Honolulu,  and  thence 
across  to  the  Chilean  coast  to  Santiago,  Valparaiso  and 
Callao.  The  entire  trip  will  take  no  less  than  six  months. 
Recently  a  Congressman  in  Massachusetts  desirous  of 
having  one  of  his  political  friends  appointed  postmaster 
at  Haverhill  wrote  to  President  Roosevelt  demanding  the 
appointment  of  the  man  whom  he  had  proposed  as  his 
right.  In  his  reply  the  President,  refusing  his  request 
said,  "The  Senators  do  not  '  select'  postmasters  in  any 
State  while  I  am  President.  I  consult  them  always,  and 
iu  the  vast  majority  of  cases  act  on  the  recommenda- 
tions they  make;  but  the  selection  is  mine,  not  theirs." 
A  despatch  from  Washington  of  the  16lhsays:  As  the 
result  of  an  investigation  made  by  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Day  in  Alaska,  the  President  to-day  removed 
from  oflice  Frank  H.  Richards,  Marshal  for  the  Second  or 
Nome  Division  of  Alaska,  and  asked  for  the  resignations 
of  Judge  Alfred  S.  Moore,  of  the  Nome  District,  and  Mel- 
ville C.  Brown,  of  the  Juneau  Division.  The  Alaska 
courts  have  been  under  suspicion  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  President  is  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the  present 
condition  of  affairs.  It  is  understood  that  he  intends  to 
make  personal  appointments  to  office  in  Alaska,  selecting 
men  whom  be  is  certain  are  above  suspicion. 

A  bridge  connecting  Manhattan  with  Brooklyn  has 
lately  been  opened,  greatly  benefitting  public  travel  in 
Greater  New  York.  Its  entire  length  is  7200  feet  and 
for  a  considerable  distance  is  135  feet  above  the  river. 
Excluding  the  cost  of  real  estate  it  is  stated  that  the 
bridge  represented  an  expenditure  of  $11,000,000. 

It  is  announced  that  in  several  sections  of  the  Southern 
States  strong  anti-lynching  sentiments  have  lately  been 
made  public;  and  action  taken  to  punish  offenders  ac- 
cording to  a  due  course  of  legal  procedure. 

William  E.  Curtis,  who  has  lately  spent  some  months 
in  the  Philippines,  has  published  statements  respecting 
conditions  there,  widely  different  from  those  lately  made 
by  H.  Parker  Willis.  The  former  says:  "  At  the  present 
date  there  is  no  spot  where  the  agricultural  population 
is  in  better  condition  than  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
only  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  labor.  The  revenues  are 
three  and  four  times  as  large  as  they  ever  were.  Since 
the  enforcement  of  sanitary  laws  and  regulations,  the 
construction  of  sewers  and  purification  of  the  water  sup- 
ply, the  death  rate  has  decreased  fifty  per  cent.  Every 
Governor  of  every  province,  every  Mayor  of  every  town 
except  Manila,  and  almost  every  provincial  and  municipal 
official  is  a  native  Filipino.  More  than  8000  natives  are 
on  the  pay  rolls.  Manila  is  comparatively  free  from  crime, 
disorder  or  drunkenness.     Fe 


and  200,000  children  are  being  educated.  Twelve  hot 
dred  scboolhouses  have  been  built,  the  customs  revenue 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years  have  shown  an  increas 
from  three,  four  and  five  millions  a  year  during  Spanis 
rule;  and  that  the  other  revenues  have  improved  inasim 
lar  ratio.  The  islands  are  self-supporting,  and  pay  th 
expenses  of  their  Government  excepting  the  roaintenanc 
if  the  11,000  regular  troops  now  on  duty  there,  and  ar 
pending  between  three  and  five  million  dollars  a  year  i 
he  construction  of  harbors,  railways,  highways,  watei 
vorks,  electric  plants,  buildings  and  other  public  improvi 
meats." 

Foreign— The  bombardment  of  Port  Arthur  has  ooi 
tinned  with  great  destruction  to  the  buildings  and  fortil 
cations  in  the  besieged  city. 

A  despatch  of  the  18th  from  St.  Petersburg  says:  Rio 
and  desertions  continue  in  connection  witb  the  mobiliz, 
tion  of  the  reservists,  especially  in  Poland.  Hundreds  i 
the  reservists  cross  into  Germany  and  Austria  every  wee 

Italy  has  empowered  its  ambassador  at  Washington 
conclude  a  treaty  of  arbitration  between  it  and  the  Uniti 
States,  and  has  also  instructed  him  to  notify  the  Preside; 
of  its  acceptance  of  his  proposal  for  a  second  Peace  Co 
ference  at  The  Hague. 

The  King  and  Queen  of  Portugal  have  been  making 
visit  to  England  returning  that  made  to  Portugal  by  Kii 
Edward  last  year.  A  treaty  of  arbitration  between  En 
land  and  Portugal  has  lately  been  signed. 

An  inquiry  has  been  b.'gun  at  Hull,  Eng.,by  the  Briti 
Government  respecting  the  firing  upon  British  fishing  v( 
sels  by  Russian  war  vessels  in  the  North  Sea.  The  infi 
mation  obtained  by  this  inquiry  is  lo  be  made  the  ba 
of  the  British  case  before  the  international  commissi 
sitting  in  Paris.  _ 

A  despatch  from  Vienna  states  that  Austfia-Hunga 
wiil  be  representea  in  the  proposed  Peace  Conference 
The  Hague.  ^,      ^^    ,     ,, 

A  despatch  from  Washington  says:  Tne  Netherlac; 
accepts  the  suggestion  that  the  Peace  Conference  be  I 
convened  at  The  Hague.  Nearly  all  of  the  Powers  k| 
indicated  that  they  accept  the  President's  invitation 
principle,  leaving  to  negotiation  the  arrangement  of  ij 
programme  and  the  limitations  to  be  placed  upon  its  wo 

During  the  first  ten  months  of  this  year  it  is  said  t 
22,000  persons  have  left  Ireland  for  the  United  Stal| 
There  is,  it  is  asserted,  no  greater  menace  to  Ireland's 


ture  than  this  drain  by  immigration,  and  never  bef 
have  the  Irish  people  manifested  such  a  determinatiot 
leave  their  country.  The  same  conditions,  though  ii 
modified  form,  apply  to  Cornwall,  Eng.,  where  the  min 
industry  is  greatly  depressed. 

The  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
the  Department  of  Trade  shows  a  net  decrease  in  wa 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  in  1903  and  the  first 
months  of  1904.  It  shows  that  about  897,000  work  j 
pie  had  their  wages  changed  during  1903.  Of  these  , 
000  obtained  increases  amounting  to  about  £1,500  ( 
280)  a  week,  while  875,000  were  reduced  in  amount  at 
£39,000  ($189,794)  a  week. 


NOTICES. 
An  intelligent  elderly  woman  Friend  desir 
able  home  in  Friends'  family  in  return  for 
and  companionship. 

Address  "F,"  c 


a  comf], 
ight  da]i 

The  Friend 


Wanted, — Two  bright  boys  from  sixteen  to  twif: 

years  old  to  learn  plumbing  supply  business.     Goodji 

portunity  for   persons  suitably  qualified   for  mercar.i 

life.  I 

Haines,  Jones  &  Cadbury  Co.,  i 

1136  Ridge  Ave.,  Philadj 

Cain  Preparative  and  Particular  Meetings  will  be  1 
in  the  parlor  of  Elizabeth  B.  Galley,  at  Coatesville,  | 
the  first  First-day  in  the  Twelfth  Month,  1904,  to  the  iS 
Pirst-day  in  the  Fourth  Month,  1905,  inclusive,  and  H 
ford  Monthly  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Marshallton  infi 
of  Cain  in  the  First  and  Third  Months,  1905. 


Friends'  PVIeetinga  for  Worship  inWilminJ 
convene  at  10,30  A.  M.  on  First  and  Fifth-days.  Moi 
Meeting  on  Fifth-day  at  same  hour. 

Friends'  Educational  Association.— A tnefi 

TviU  be  held  at  No.  140  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  Philadeljii 
Seventh  day.  Twelfth  Month  3rd,  1904,  at  2.30  ju 


vbich  all  interested  are  invited  to  attend. 
programme  : 


,ijr  jiDouui.  ^..ujo,  'The  Training  of  Children  in   the  Duties  and  Oil? 

of  the  size  are  so  ;  tions  of  Citizenship,"  Joshua  L.Baily,  Francis  K-Cof.J 


well  governed,  or  are  so  free  from  saloons  or  vicious!      Discussion  by  Isaac  Sharpless,  Ruth  S,  Goodwin,  H:?i 

classes.     There  is  a  surprisingly  small  amount  of  crime  '  w.  Cadbury,  Thomas  K.  Brown,  and  others. 

■and  vice.'  Four  thousand  schools  have  been  established,  i  Theresa  Wildman,  Secrda  ■ 
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Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the 
irld. — 1  John  ii  :  15. 

Thkse  are  words  of  great  extent.  The 
i)rld  is  nothing  more  than  a  multitude  of 
pople  who  love  themselves,  and  who  love  the 
leatures  without  respect  to  God.  The  desire 
I  authority, — the  love  of  a  reputation  we  do 
(t  merit, — dissipation  in  company, — the  seek- 
ig  of  such  things  as  gratify  our  senses, ^ — 
Dth,  and  remissness  in  all  Christian  exercises, 
id  a  want  of  application  in  searching  the 
luths  of  the  gospel, — all  these  things  are  the 
tuits  of  the  world.  It  lives  in  us,— we  desire 
ii  love,  and  dread  its  neglect.  Blessed  was 
|at  apostle  to  whom  the  world  was  crucified, 
id  he  unto  the  world. — An  utterance  by  Sam'l 
^  Balderston. 

Some  of  our  young  men  seem  to  be  under 
laining  (as  says  a  correspondent)  to  place  an 
iidue  dependence  on  intellectual  superiors, 
Ither  than  upon  the  superiority  of  God. 

Sin  consists  in  not  moving  with  God, — 
'aether  this  be  in  not  moving  at  all,  or  in 
loving  out  of  the  line  of  his  moving. 

|Infokmal  Religious  Education. — "  Is  it  to 
\  supposed  there  is  no  religion  where  there 
ie  no  phases?  "  We  heard  an  educator  ask  : 
j.d  he  went  on  to  say  :  "There  is  no  subject 
i  school  that  is  not  packed  with  potential  di- 
;nity." 

In  what  is  called  religious  instruction  there 
:  usually  :  "Defect  of  Experience  ;  Excess 
'  Statements." 

In  the  religious  teaching  of  a  child  we  have 
j  do  with, — 

(1)  "  His  spirit  of  wonder. 
1(2)  "His  sense  of  Dependence," — a  depen- 

snce  amongst  all  things,  as  knowledge  brings 

em  to  view  throughout  creation  ;  and  his 
■I'n  dependence  wherever  he  turns. 

(3)  "A  sense   of   spiritual   mastery,"  the 


Divine  mastery  throughout  creation,  the  mas- 
tery of  the  human  spirit  over  lower  things, 
the  "  I  have  overcome  the  world  "  of  Christ 
and  his  Faith. 

Some  hearts  are  reached  by  one  aspect  of 
Christ's  crucifixion,  and  some  by  others. 

To  some  it  is  enough  to  behold  it  as  an  ex- 
hibition to  the  world  of  his  agony  for  sin,— a 
proof  of  Love  to  win  us.  Let  these  be  true  to 
that  which  suffices  to  reconcile  them  to  God. 

There  are  others  who  need  to  feel  there  is 
something  more  in  Christ's  suffering  than  ad- 
vertisement or  testimony.  Behind  the  surface 
of  suff'ering  which  we  can  see,  the  deep  labor 
of  suffering  works  a  work  in  the  spiritual 
realm,  a  work  that  changes  conditions  for  us 
among  spiritual  forces,  a  work  that  prepares 
deliverance  for  those  for  whom  it  is  wrought. 
For  the  child  of  faith,  the  superhuman  sufl'er- 
ing  of  a  Redeemer's  love  works  a  quenching 
of  all  suffering  not  necessary  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Love^ 

Division  by  Intrusion. 
Not  long  since  a  long-standing  represen- 
tative minister  of  a  large  Yearly  Meeting 
under  the  name  of  Friends  was  asked,  "What 
distinction  there  is  between  the  theory  of  the 
ministry  as  at  present  accepted  by  the  larger 
system  of  Yearly  Meetings,  and  the  other  de- 
nominations of  Christendom  generally  —  what 
distinction,  not  in  the  doctrines  preached,  but 
in  the  conduct  of  preaching  itself,  the  prepara- 
tion of  sermons,  the  rule  for  the  delivery  of 
vocal  exercises  in  worship,  the  choice  of  the 
individual  in  his  own  practice,  and  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  church  as  to  who  shall  perform 
the  preaching,  or  conduct  public  worship?" 
His  answer  was,  "There  is  no  distinction 
whatever  between  our  theory  and  basis  for 
the  conduct  of  the  ministry,  and  that  of  other 
denominations  in  general."  And  he  went  on 
to  say,  "To  illustrate  it  by  my  own  practice: 
After  the  Sabbath  exercises  are  over,  or  else 
on  the  next  morning,  I  look  up  the  chapter 
in  the  Bible  that  contains  the  lesson  for  next 
First-day  morning's  Sabbath  School.  I  read 
it  over,  and  select  from  it  a  topic  that  seems 
to  me  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  neigh- 
borhood to  be  instructed  on;  and  I  make  that 
subject  my  study  by  thought,  by  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  by  other  books,  until  I  am  pretty 
well  charged  with  its  contents  to  deliver  them 


in  next  meeting,  after  the  stated  prelimin- 
aries of  song,  reading  and  prayer  are  gone 
through."  This  I  take  it  is  the  prevailing 
method  with  us  now-a-days,  among  Friends 
who  aim  to  hold  a  congregation  in  their  re- 
spective neighborhoods." 

Could  anything  assert  a  more  a  clear-cut 
parting  of  the  ways,  than  this  wedge  of  sepa- 
ration between  our  accepted  foundation  prin- 
ciples of  ministry  and  worship  for  two  cen- 
turies, and  the  latter-day  swing-off  from  them 
back  again  to  what  the  Society  came  out  of? 
.\nd  yet  our  friend  insisted  on  calling  those 
who  thus  swing  off,  the  loyalists,  and  those 
who  abide  steadfast  to  the  doctrines  estab- 
lished from  the  beginning,  "the  separatists  " 
— the  former  "in  unity"  because  loyal  to 
the  machine,  the  latter  "separatists"  for 
remaining  loyal  to  the  principles. 

Thus  we  are  becoming  taught  a  meaning 
for  the  word  "  separatist "  which  links  it  with 
steadfastness  to  principle— which  gives  it  the 
honor  which  the  apostle  applied  to  the  word 
when  he  announced  himself  as  "separated  unto 
the  gospel  of  God. "  To  be  "  separated  unto  " 
the  steadfast  principles  of  our  profession 
means  the  closest  unity  with  them,  though 
they  whose  arks  drift  off  with  the  current  do 
as  they  may. 

The  list  of  fifty-seven  under  contract  as 
stated  preachers  in  one  Yearly  Meeting,  53 
in  another,  and  so  on — and  where  fewer  have 
a  foothold,  the  confession  expressed  to  us  a 
few  years  ago,  "It  is  not  scruple  about  the 
principle,  that  keeps  the  paid  preachers  so 
much  out  of  the  limits  of  our  Yearly  Meeting, 
but  the  scarcity  of  money  to  pay  them," 
confirms  to  our  mind  the  statement  of  one  of 
them  travelling  in  England,  when  he  said,  "The 
paid  pastorate  system  in  our  American  Yearly 
Meetings  has  come  to  stay. "  To  this  we  would 
add,"  so  long  as  it  has  staying  qualities."  It 
may  indeed  stay  in  organizations,  but  it  can- 
not stay  in  (Quakerism.  Its  principle  is  out 
of  Quakerism  to  begin  with.  We  have  seen 
other  elements  placed  in  receptacles  to  stay, 
but  they  ate  holes  through  their  vessels  and 
ran  themselves  into  the  ground,  by  disinte- 
grating the  very  organism  into  which  they 
came  to  stay.  "The  new  wine  doth  burst  the 
bottles  and  the  wine  is  spilled,  and  the  bottles 
will  be  marred— or  shall  perish"  (Mark  ii: 
22 :  Luke  v :  37).    By  stitching  an  incongruous 
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system  upon  a  fabric  otherwise  developed, 
"both  the  new  maketh  a  rent  and  the  piece 
that  was  taken  out  of  the  new  agreeth  not 
with  the  old." 

It  is  these  new  tailorings  that  make  rents  in 
our  covering  of  unity;  it  is  these  entering 
wedges  of  innovations  that  split  the  beam, 
and  then  blame  the  smaller  sliver  which  they 
themselves  have  split  off,  and  separator  calls 
it  the  separatist. 

These  siftings  must  have  their  day,  but  we 
are  not  jostled  from  the  belief  that  the  original 
fundamentals  of  Truth  entrusted  to  our  profes- 
sion at  the  beginning,  alone  have  the  staying 
qualities  —  have  come  to  stay,  as  the  word 
abiding  forever  through  the  wreck  and  ruin 
of  mundane  systems  and  growths;  and  that 
all  that  is  wanted  to  demonstrate  their  vic- 
tory to  the  world  as  the  religion  of  the  future, 
is  that  we,  who  stand  as  if  representatives  of 
them,  hold  them  in  the  life  and  love  of  Christ; 
and  in  our  exercise  of  them  measure  up  to 
the  fulness  of  the  abounding  grace  which  will 
thus  come.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  of  the  life, 
but  let  us  be  afraid  of  anything  short  of  it. 
They  that  live  of  the  gospel,  will  preach  it. 


For  "The  Friend.' 


The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 


The  best  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  the  daily  life  of  the  Christian 
himself;  not  his  words  and  professions,  but 
his  conduct  and  spirit;  not  his  Sunday  garb 
and  service,  but  his  every  day  tone;  not  his 
church  ways,  but  his  home  walk.  In  the  first 
of  the  first  century,  the  world  saw  the  incar- 
nate God — the  Word  of  God  "made  flesh  and 
dwelling  in  the  human  form  among  men.  The 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  need  no 
less  than  this.  They  must  see  "God  manifest 
in  the  flesh" — that  human  eye  may  now  be- 
hold, and  human  hands  may  now  handle,  the 
Word  of  Life;  that  the  supernatural  may  be 
brought  within  our  easy  reach;  that  to  all  in- 
quiries the  church  may  now  say  as  Jesus  said 
to  the  disciples  of  John:  "Go,  tell  the  things 
which  ye  do  hear  and  see;"  not  deeds  of  heal- 
ing wrought  in  flesh,  but  "greater  works  than 
these" — works  of  healing  in  the  spirit,  evil 
passion  subdued,  bad  habits  broken,  burdens  of 
sin  removed,  blessings  of  spiritual  life  be- 
stowed, steadiness  of  purpose  and  experience 
through  all  outward  vicissitudes  made  clear 
to  a  witnessing  world.  A  life  thus  setting 
forth  the  power  of  Christ  in  this  present  time 
is  worth  more  than  all  the  books  of  argument 
and  all  the  sermons  and  lecture  courses  ot  a 
century  in  favor  of  Christianity.  It  is  an- 
other Word  of  God,  a  living  "epistle  read  and 
known  of  all."  It  is  a  silent,  present,  un- 
shadowed, unanswerable  demonstration.  It 
makes  doubt  impossible.  Men  simply  feel  its 
force,  and  are  silent;  then  turn  to  pray.— 
Vincent. 

Insist  on  that  good  thing  manifest  in  thy- 
self, and  committed  unto  thy-self,  and  never 
imitate.  Thy  own  gift  thou  can  present  in  every 
hour  of  its  season,  with  the  accumulated  force 
of  a  whole  life's  cultivation ;  but  of  the  adopted 
talent  of  another  thou  can'st  have  only  a  con- 
temporaneous half  possession.-i?et;iserf  Extract. 


(Continued  from  page  155.) 

In  the  Third  Month,  1826,  Joseph  Elkinton 
notes  in  his  Journal  that  he  was  called  upon 
by  six  of  the  chiefs  of  the  nation,  who  desired 
him  to  prepare  a  petition  to  the  New  York 
Legislature  requesting  that  a  law  should  be 
passed  inflicting  a  penalty  upon  persons  who 
supplied  liquor  to  the  Indians.  This  document 
was  accordingly  prepared  and  signed  by  the 
chiefs  present,  and  was  afterwards  taken  to  a 
council,  where  other  signatures  were  obtained. 

Another  subject  which  exercised  the  minds 
of  the  thoughtjful  Indians  at  this  time  was  the 
cutting  of  valuable  timberby  the  white  people. 
This  was  often  done  by  the  connivance  of  in- 
dividual Indians,  who  received  some  money  for 
it;  and  who  also  for  a  small  gratuity  allowed 
the  whites,  who  were  engaged  in  this  business, 
to  erect  buildings  on  their  land,  thus  sacrifi- 
cing the  interest  of  their  nation  to  their  per- 
sonal advantage.  A  petition  to  the  Legislature 
of  New  York  to  enact  a  law  which  would  pre 
vent  these  evils  was  adopted  by  a  council  on 
the  seventeenth  of  First  Month,  1827,  which 
contains  the  following  paragraphs : 

"Brothers,  our  land  is  held  in  common.  We 
have  been  recommended  by  those  whom  we 
believe  to  be  our  friends,  to  divide  our  land 
among  us,  but  we  have  not  yet  become  united 
in  sentiment  as  to  the  propriety  of  our  doing 
so.  Some  of  us  have  been  in  favor  thereof, 
whilst  others  remain  opposed  thereto;  and  see- 
ing we  are  thus  situated,  we  desire  the  assist- 
ance and  interference  of  our  brothers,  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  on  our 
behalf. 

"Brothers,  we  know  you  have  enacted  laws 
in  our  favor  heretofore,  and  desire  you  will 
be  patient  with  us.  There  are  some  of  us 
who  desire  to  be  useful  citizens  of  the  country 
we  inhabit,  whilst  others  of  our  nation  are  too 
much  given  to  idle  and  dissolute  habits,  which 
is  cause  of  regret  to  others  of  our  people. 

' '  Brothers,  you  have  heretofore  been  pleased 
to  make  a  law  in  order  to  prevent  trespasses 
from  being  committed  on  our  lands,  making  it 
a  penalty  of  $25  for  every  tree  that  a  white 
man  shall  cut  upon  our  reservation,  and  in 
order  to  evade  that  law  the  trees  are  cut  down 
by  Indians,  after  which  white  men  work  at 
them  themselves,  draw  them  off  and  convert 
them  to  their  own  use,  and  we  therefore  lose 
our  timber. 

' '  Brothers,  our  land  is  owned  in  common,  our 
children  have  a  claim  thereon  as  well  as  our- 
selves, and  unless  a  stop  is  put  to  our  timber 
being  taken  off,  where  will  future  generations 
of  our  people  look  to  for  tim.ber  to  build  with 
upon  our  reservation?  and  we  have  been  told 
that  we  would  not  find  it  so  easy  to  purchase 
from  the  white  people  as  the  white  people  do 
from  us. 

"Brothers,  we  desire  you  to  make  a  law 
prohibiting  white  people  from  taking  off  tim- 
l5er  from  our  reservation  that  has  or  may  be 
purchased  from  individuals  of  our  nation,  whilst 
our  land  is  owned  in  common,  believing  an 
advantage  would  be  derived  to  your  petitioners 
thereby,  and  no  disadvantage  would  in  the  end 
be°experienced  by  our  white  brethren." 
1  The  minds  of  the  Friends  at  Tunesassa  dur- 


ing the  year  1827  were  much  discouraged. 
The  number  of  boys  attending  the  school  hac 
been  reduced  to  four,  and  at  times  the  schoo; 
was  closed  for  want  of  proper  attendance. 
The  girls'  school  was  attended  by  seven  oi 
eight  children.  Joseph  Elkinton  notes  in  his 
Journal:  "The  Indians  are  thinning  out  fron 
Allegheny.  Many  that  were  here  ten  years 
ago  are  not  here  at  present;  some  deceased, 
and  others  moved  to  the  Cattaraugus  Reserva 
tion.  It  appears  to  me  a  dull  time  amonj 
them  in  regard  to  their  taking  hold  of  improve 
ments;  they  appear  to  be  much  fixed  in  thai: 
own  way.  The  young  Indians  are  not  as  prom 
ising  as  would  be  desirable;  too  few  of  then; 
take  hold  of  business  regularly;  indeed,  theri' 
are  no  instances  that  I  know  of  where  a  younj 
man  goes  steadily  to  his  business  and  work 
all  day  and  every  day  at  his  own  home.  Tb' 
Indian  character  is  fond  of  roving  about  upo:l 
foot  or  horseback  and  dressed  up  finely;  am\ 
they  do  not  regard  working  daily  and  all  da;' 
as  they  should." 

An  interesting  case  is  referred  to  abou! 
this  time  by  Joseph  Elkinton,  which  no  doubj 
afforded  Friends  much  satisfaction.  It  wai 
that  of  John  Boan,  an  Indian,  who  had  becoml 
deeply  concerned  for  his  spiritual  welfare,  anj 
"who,"  Joseph  Elkinton  remarks,  under dat 
of  First  Month  21st,  1828,  "came  to  on 
house  evening  before  last  and  tarried  ovel 
night.  He  appeared  in  a  tender  frame,  an| 
such  an  opportunity  as  I  had  with  him  I  nevd 
remember  to  have  had  with  a  native  befon 
He  appeared  desirous  to  express  himself  i 
regard  to  the  views  he  had  of  repentance  froi 
bad  deeds,  and  desires  that  he  might  be  pn 
served  in  the  way  that  was  agreeable  to  ti 
Great  Spirit." 

"He  is  a  steady,  regular  Indian  of  th 
Onondaga  tribe,  married  to  a  Seneca  woraai 
[I  believe]  and  has  a  number  of  children,  son: 
of  whom  have  attended  to  the  instruction  aj 
forded  by  Friends  in  the  way  of  school  learij 
ing."  A  few  weeks  later  Joseph  Elkintcl 
writes:  "He  appears  to  be  nearly  united  ll 
Friends,  and  passes  by  where  Indians  meet  ll 
perform  their  accustomed  services  of  speakinj 
etc.,  to  come  to  sit  with  Friends  at  Tunesassi 
and  evidences  that  he  has  in  mercy  been  vi 
ited  by  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church.  He 
the  head  of  a  family  of  several  children,  tl 
oldest,  perhaps,  about  sixteen  or  eightee 
years  of  age;  quietness  and  peace  have  bee 
felt  to  be  an  inmate  at  his  habitation.  E 
brought  his  wife  and  some  of  his  children  I 
sit  with  Friends  at  Tunesassa  the  day  previoi 
to  our  leaving  there.  He  informed  us  thi 
his  wife  left  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  the  courii 
he  considered  his  peace  to  consist  in." 

In  view  of  the  indifference  shown  by  the  I),' 
dians  as  a  body  towards  embracing  the  meai' 
of  assistance  which  Friends  had  continued  i 
offer  them  by  maintaining  a  school  for  the 
children  and  in  other  ways,  it  was  thougl 
best  at  this  time,  after  consulting  with  tl 
Committee,  to  withdraw,  at  least  for  the  pre 
ent,  from  the  settlement  of  Tunesassa,  and 
lease  the  farm  and  buildings  there,  on  tl 
shares,  to  a  steady  young  man,  who,  with  h 
wife,  would  reside  there  and  who  would  al:! 
take  charge  of  the  saw-mill.  Joseph  Elkil 
I  ton,  Robert  Scotten  and  Mary  Nutt  according! 
'  returned  to  their  homes,  leaving  there  on  til 
,  twenty-fourth  of  Third  Month,  1828.    Previo  j 
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)  their  departure,  Joseph  Elkinton  endeavored 
)  have  a  school  started  under  the  care  of  one 
i  the  Indians,  but  witliout  success.  In  ad- 
ressing  the  Committee,  under  date  of  Twelfth 
.onth  5th,  1827,  they  remark:  "Not  any  of 
le  white  settlers  on  the  Allegheny  Ileserva- 
on  at  present  that  we  know  of." 
After  an  absence  of  several  months,  in  which 
)seph  Elkinton  had  "passed  through  much 
;:ercise  of  mind  in  regard  to  returning  to 
unesassa, "  he  remarks  in  his  notes  Ninth 
onth  30th,  1828:  "  I  met  a  special  meeting 
"the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  therein 
fared  for  their  solid  consideration  to  return 
;ain  to  Tunesassa  this  fall  and  attend  there 
1  the  concern  and  liberate  Joseph  S.  and  Abi- 
^11  Walton  from  their  situation.  I  had  great 
iace,  indeed,  after  having  so  done."  His 
fer  was  accepted,  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
3nth  Month,  1828,  he  again  arrived  at  the 
ene  of  his  labors.  Joseph  S.  and  Abigail 
alton  left  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  Joseph 
;kinton  boarded  with  the  family  who  had 
,ken  charge  of  the  farm. 
[Early  after  his  return,  Joseph  Elkinton  took 
i  opportunity  with  the  chiefs  of  the  two  par- 
ies among  the  Indians,  informing  them  that 
[i  had  not  come  among  them  again  with  the 
lew  of  teaching  them  himself,  and  endeavored 
1  encourage  them  to  use  their  influence  in 
^tting  a  school  for  their  children  under  the 
jition  of  one  of  their  own  people.  In  this 
!)  was  successful,  and  a  school  attended  by 
twenty  children  was  kept  during  a  part  of  the 
',nter  of  1828-29  at  Oldtown,  by  James  Pierce, 
(young  man  of  about  twenty- three  years,  who 
Id  received  his  instruction  at  the  school 
mght  by  Friends.  A  salary  was  to  be  paid 
i  the  teacher  by  the  parents;  and  in  order  to 
iicourage  them  Joseph  Elkinton  agreed  to 
l,y  himself  for  the  tuition  of  six  children, 
'lis  school  was  resumed  in  the  v?inter  of 
;829-30. 

In  the  winter  of  1830-31  another  school 
Hs  opened  by  the  natives,  about  six  or  seven 
liles  up  the  river  from  Tunesassa,  and  was 
;tended  by  thirty  to  forty  scholars.  Joseph 
'kinlon  remarks  in  reference  to  it,  which 
ns  taught  by  Joseph  Pierce,  one  of  his  former 
iholars:  "  It  is  pleasing  to  behold  the  interest 
tat  individuals  of  the  natives  take  in  having 
ihools  amongst  them,  and  I  believe  that  the 
(ncern  has  gained  ground;  although  it  has 
len  a  considerable  time  in  having  been 
lought  about,  it  is  evident  that  the  labor  of 
Hends  amongst  these  people  has  not  been  in 
'fin,  notwithstanding  many  have  made  so  little 
iiprovement;  yet  when  we  contrast  their  pres- 
•  t  with  their  former  situation,  when  Friends 
1st  came  among  them,  surely  there  is  cause 
1  believe  that  all  has  not  been  bestowed  in 
Vn."  Joseph  Elkinton  also  observes:  "The 
ihool  at  Oldtown  continues  in  operation;  it  is 
lught  the  present  winter  by  Maris  B.  Pierce, 
iyoungor  son  of  John,  and  is  a  capable  young 
iin.  He  is  to  receive  $10  per  month." 
This  young  man  was  subsequently  sent  by 
is  father  to  an  academy  at  Freedonia,  N.  Y., 
iid  afterward  to  other  schools;  he  finally  en- 
red  Dartmouth  College,  whence  he  graduated 

1840.  According  to  an  account  published 
lortly  after  his  death  in  1874,  it  appears 
at,  at  the  close  of  his  collegiate  course, 

returned  to  his  people  and  settled  among 
lOm  on  the  Butfalo  Creek  Reservation.     He 


was  soon  after  appointed  United  States  inter- 
preter, and  in  addition  to  his  oflicial  duties, 
engaged  in  teaching  one  of  the  Indian  schools. 
He  afterwards  resided  on  the  Cattaraugus 
Reservation,  where  his  temperate  habits,  ex- 
cellent education  and  business  capacity  en- 
abled him  to  be  eminently  useful  to  his  people. 
Both  he  and  his  wife,  who  was  a  white  woman, 
were  employed  for  many  years  as  teachers 
among  the  Indians.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  congregation  and  died  much  re- 
spected. 

In  the  Eleventh  Month,  1829,  Joseph  El- 
kinton alludes  to  a  general  council  lately  held 
at  Buffalo,  where  "the  disposition  that  has 
been  prevalent  with  one  part  of  the  nation  to 
have  the  other  removed  from  Allegheny,  ap- 
pears to  have  received  a  check  from  the  ina- 
bility of  Red  Jacket  to  divide  the  reservations 
into  two  parts  as  had  been  talked  of." 

A  few  weeks  later,  viz:  on  the  twentieth  of 
First  Month,  1830,  Red  Jacket  died.  This  re- 
markable man  was  endued  with  great  powers 
of  mind  and  a  command  of  language  which 
enabled  him  for  a  considerable  part  of  his  life 
to  exercise  a  great  influence  among  his  peo- 
ple, especially  that  part  of  it  which  was  at- 
tached to  their  ancient  customs  and  religion. 
He  was  foremost  in  resisting  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  whites,  and  also  in  opposing  the 
mis.=.ionaries,  whom  he  regarded  as  little  bet- 
ter than  secret  enemies  to  his  people.  Yet, 
as  many  noble  specimens  of  his  race  have  done, 
he  became  a  victim  to  the  excessive  use  of 
strong  drink,  and  at  times  was  a  sad  spectacle 
in  public  of  its  mastery  over  him.  Conscious 
of  his  disgrace  and  the  loss  which  he  had  sus- 
tained, he  gave  the  following  touching  answer 
on  one  occasion  to  an  acquaintance  who  un- 
derstood the  oeneca  language,  and  who  in- 
quired of  him  if  any  of  his  children  were  living. 
Fixing  his  eyes  upon  her  with  a  sorrowful  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  he  replied:  "Red 
Jacket  was  once  a  great  man  and  in  favor  with 
the  Great  Spirit.  He  was  a  lofty  pine  among 
the  smaller  trees  of  the  forest.  But,  after 
years  of  glory,  he  degraded  himself  by  drink 
ing  the  fire  water  of  the  white  man.  The 
Great  Spirit  has  looked  upon  him  in  anger, 
and  his  lightning  has  stripped  the  pine  of  its 
branches." 

Joseph  Elkinton  returned  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Philadelphia  for  a  few  weeks  early  in 
1829,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Fourth  Month 
in  that  year  was  married  to  Mary  Nutt  at 
Concord,  Delaware  County,  Pa.  Soon  after 
their  marriage  they  proceeded  to  Tunesassa, 
where  they  continued  to  reside  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  year  1831.  At  this  time,  feeling 
himself  released  from  further  sei-vice  among 
the  Indians,  he  and  his  family  took  up  their 
residence  in  Philadelphia.  The  farm  and  build- 
ings at  Tunesassa  were  leased  to  two  white 
men,  who  took  charge  of  them  for  a  few  fol- 
lowing years,  during  which  time  no  Friends 
resided  at  Tunesassa. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Those  who  would  go  to  Heaven  when  they 
die,  must  begin  their  Heaven  while  they  live. 
— Henry. 

The  sacred  Scriptures  teach  us  the  best  way 
of  living,  the  noblest  way  of  suffering,  and  the 
most  comfortable  way  of  Dying. — Flavel. 


Ways  of  Saving. 

We  have  been  much  interested,  says  the 
Christian  Instructor,  in  reading  in  a  recent 
number  of  Printer's  Ink  an  account  of  the 
methods  and  arguments  by  which  people  are 
induced  to  save  their  money,  as  related  by 
an  official  of  one  of  the  large  banks.  In  a 
general  way  everyone  knows  that  the  accumu- 
lative power  of  trifles  is  immense;  everyone 
knows  that  the  bee  stores  up  honey  little  by 
little;  every  one  knows  that  the  squirrel  hides 
away  nuts  one  by  one  for  the  winter  supply. 
The  coral  strand  is  not  built  up  in  a  day,  but 
the  atoms  of  the  body  of  the  coral  insect 
keep  piling  up  through  the  ages,  and  lo!  the 
result  is  a  reef  big  enough  to  wreck  the 
largest  vessel. 

No,  the  difliculty  is  not  to  establish  the 
truth  of  this  principle,  but  it  is  to  induce  them 
to  save  the  first  little  mite  and  to  keep  on 
saving,  and  so  reduce  the  whole  matter  to  a 
science  and  a  habit.  The  writer  alluded  to 
above  speaks  thus  of  some  of  the  ways  men 
have  adopted  to  add  to  their  savings  account: 

"One  man  saves  money  by  never  spending 
a  cent.  When  he  buys  a  newspaper  he  gives 
the  boy  a  nickel  and  gets  back  four  pennies. 
These  go  into  his  steel  bank.  His  account  has 
run  up  to  astounding  proportions.  Another 
man  has  a  baby  and  figures  that  it  is  worth 
at  least  a  dollar  a  week  to  him.  He  puts  all 
his  spare  change  into  a  steel  bank  for  a  fund 
to  send  the  child  to  college.  He  says  that  he 
was  never  able  to  save  money  before.  A  third 
man  found  out  that  when  he  owed  other  people 
money  he  paid  it  somehow.  He  saw  no  reason 
why  he  shouldn't  owe  money  to  himself,  so 
he  begins  by  owing  himself  one  dollar  the 
first  week,  two  dollars  the  second,  three  dol- 
lars the  third,  and  so  on,  until  the  tenth 
week  is  reached.  Then  he  drops  back  to  a 
dollar.  Others  put  into  the  little  bank  every 
coin  of  a  certain  date,  such  as  1892.  Another 
man  allows  himself  twenty-five  cents  lunch 
money  per  day,  ten  cents  carfare  and  twenty 
cents  for  cigars.  If  he  smokes  only  three 
five  cent  cigars  he  puts  the  odd  nickel  in  his 
bank.  If  he  omits  pie  at  lunch,  that  piece  of 
pie  goes  into  the  bank.  Dozens  of  our  de- 
positors have  bought  safety  razors,  and  put  a 
quarter  into  their  banks  every  time  they  shave 
themselves.  One  man  gives  his  wife  every 
dime  he  brings  home  at  night,  and  this  system 
ran  up  an  account  of  more  than  $100  in  one 
year."  Another  man  is  said  on  his  pay  day 
to  put  a  silver  dollar  in  his  bank,  the  next 
day  a  half-dollar,  the  next  a  quarter,  the  next 
a  dime,  the  next  a  nickel,  the  next  a  cent. 
This  makes  $1.91  a  week,  and  by  sticking  to 
his  system  he  has  rolled  up  a  good  account. 

A  GREAT  President  of  the  United  States  drew 
a  contrast  between  the  hot  enthusiasm  of  an 
emotional  hour,  and  the  permanent  level  of 
our  common  life.  "I  have  seen  the  sea,"  he 
says,  "lashed  into  fury  and  tossed  into  spray, 
and  its  grandeur  moves  the  soul  of  the  dullest 
man,  but  .  .  it  is  when  the  storm  has  passed 
and  the  hour  of  calm  settles  on  the  ocean, 
when  the  sunlight  bathes  its  peaceful  sur- 
face, that  men  take  the  level  from  which  they 
measure  all  terrestrial  heights  and  depths." 


War  is  a  trade  for  Barbarians.  —  A^npo/eon 
Bonaparte. 
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The  Ministry  of  the  Spirit. 

BY  WILLIAM  PENN. 

And  now,  friends,  you  that  profess  to  walk 
in  the  way  that  this  blessed  man  [G.  Fox]  was 
sent  of  God  to  turn  us  unto;  suffer,  I  beseech 
you,  the  word  of  exhortation,  as  well  fathers 
as  children,  and  elders  as  young  men. 

The  glory  of  this  day,  and  foundation  of 
the  hope  that  has  not  made  us  ashamed  since 
we  were  a  people,  you  know,  is  that  blessed 
principle  of  light  and  life  of  Christ  which  we 
profess,  and  direct  all  people  to,  as  the  great 
and  divine  instrument  and  agent  of  man's  con- 
version to  God.  It  was  by  this  that  we  were 
first  touched  and  effectually  enlightened,  as  to 
our  inward  state;  which  put  us  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  our  latter  end  ;  causing  us  to  set 
the  Lord  before  our  eyes,  and  to  number  our 
days,  that  we  might  apply  our  hearts  to 
wisdom. 

In  that  day  we  judged  not  after  the  sight 
of  the  eye,  or  after  the  hearing  of  the  ear, 
but  according  to  the  light  and  sense  this 
blessed  principle  gave  us,  so  we  judged  and 
acted,  in  reference  to  things  and  persons  our- 
selves, and  others,  yea,  towards  God  our 
Maker.  For  being  quickened  by  it  in  our  in- 
ward man,  we  could  easily  discern  the  differ- 
ence of  things,  and  feel  what  was  right  and 
what  was  wrong,  and  what  was  fit,  and  what 
was  not,  both  in  reference  to  religious 
civil  concerns.  That  being  the  ground  of  the 
fellowship  of  all  saints,  it  was  in  that  our 
fellowship  stood.  In  this  we  desired  to  have 
a  sense  of  one  another,  acted  towards  one 
another  and  all  men,  in  love,  faithfulness  and 
fear.  In  feeling  the  sittings  and  motions  of 
this  principle  in  our  hearts,  we  drew  near  to 
the  Lord,  and  waited  to  be  prepared  by  it, 
that  we  might  feel  drawings  and  movings  be- 
fore we  approached  the  Lord  in  prayer,  or 
opened  our  mouths  in  ministry.  And  in  our 
beginning  and  ending  with  this  stood  our  com- 
fort, service  and  edification.  And  as  we  ran 
faster,  or  fell  short  in  our  services,  we  made 
burdens  for  ourselves  to  bear;  finding  in  our- 
selves a  rebuke  instead  of  an  acceptance;  and 
in  lieu  of  well-done,  who  has  required  this  at 
your  hands?  In  that  day  we  were  an  exer- 
cised people,  our  very  countenances  and  de- 
portment declared  it. 

Care  for  others  was  then  much  upon  us,  as 
well  as  for  ourselves;  especially  of  the  young 
convinced.  Often  had  we  the  burthen  of  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  to  our  neighbors,  relations 
and  acquaintance,  and  sometimes  strangers 
also.  We  were  in  travail  likewise  for  one 
another's  preservation,  not  seeking  but  shun 
ning  occasions  of  any  coldness  or  misunder- 
standing; treating  one  another  as  those  that 
believed  and  felt  God  present;  which  kept  our 
conversation  innocent,  serious  and  weighty; 
guarding  ourselves  against  the  cares  and  friend- 
ships of  the  world. 

We  held  the  Truth  in  the  spirit  of  it,  and 
not  in  our  own  spirits,  or  after  our  own  will 
and  affections;  they  were  bowed  and  brought 
into  subjection,  insomuch  that  it  was  visible 
to  them  that  knew  us. 

We  did  not  think  ourselves  at  our  own  dis- 
posal, to  go  where  we  list,  or  say  or  do  what 
we  list  or  wlien  we  list.  Our  liberty  stood  in 
the  liberty  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  no  pleas- 
ure, no  profit,  no  fear,  no  favor  could  draw  us 


from  this  retired,  strict  and  watchful  frame. 
We  were  so  far  from  seeking  occasions  of 
company,  that  we  avoided  them  what  we  could, 
pursuing  our  own  business  with  moderation, 
instead  of  meddling  with  other  people's  un- 
necessarily. 

Our  words  were  few  and  savory,  our  looks 
composed  and  weighty,  and  our  whole  deport- 
ment very  observable.  True  it  is,  that  this 
retired  and  strict  sort  of  life  from  the  liberty 
of  the  conversation  of  the  world,  exposed  us 
to  the  censures  of  many,  as  humorists,  con- 
ceiled  and  self-righteous  persons,  &c.  But  it 
was  our  preservation  from  many  snares,  to 
which  others  were  continually  exposed,  by 
the  prevalency  of  the  lust  of  the  eye,  the  lust 
of  the  flesh,  and  the  pride  of  life,  that  wanted 
no  occasions  or  teuptations  to  excite  them 
abroad  in  the  converse  of  the  world.  I  cannot 
forget  the  humility  and  chaste  zeal  of  that 
day.  Oh!  how  constant  at  meetings,  how  re- 
tired in  them,  how  firm  to  Truth's  life,  as 
well  as  Truth's  principles!  and  how  entire  and 
united  in  our  communion,  as  became  those 
that  profess  one  Head,  even  Christ  Jesus  the 
Lord. 

This  being  the  testimony  and  example  the 
man  of  God  before- mentioned  was  sent  to 
declare,  and  leave  amongst  us,  and  we  having 
embraced  the  same  as  the  merciful  visitation 
of  God  to  us,  the  word  of  exhortation  at  this 
time  is.  That  we  continue  to  be  found  in  the 
way  of  this  testimony  with  all  zeal  and  in- 
tegrity, and  so  much  the  more,  by  how  much 
the  day  draweth  near.  And  first,  as  to  you 
my  beloved  and  much  honored  brethren  in 
Christ,  that  are  in  the  exercise  of  the  min- 
istry. Oh,  feel  life  in  your  ministry,  let  life 
be  your  commission,  your  well-spring  and 
treasury,  on  all  such  occasions;  else  you  well 
know,  there  can  be  no  begetting  to  God,  since 
nothing  can  quicken  or  make  people  alive  to 
God,  but  the  life  of  God;  and  it  must  be  a 
ministry  in  and  from  life,  that  enlivens  any 
people  to  God.  We  have  seen  the  fruit  of  all 
other  ministries,  by  the  few  that  are  turned 
from  the  evil  of  their  ways. 

It  is  not  our  parts  or  memory,  or  the  repe- 
tition of  former  openings,  in  our  own  will  and 
time,  that  will  do  God's  work.  A  dry  doc- 
trinal ministry  however  sound  in  words,  can 
reach  but  the  ear,  and  is  but  a  dream  at  the 
best;  there  is  another  soundness,  that  is  sound- 
est of  all — Christ  the  power  of  God.  This  is 
the  key  of  David,  that  opens  and  none  shuts, 
that  shuts  and  none  can  open;  as  the  oil  to 
the  lamp,  and  the  soul  to  the  body,  so  is  that 
to  the  best  of  words:  which  made  Christ  to 
say,  "  My  woi-ds,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are 
life;"  that  is  they  are  from  life,  and  there- 
fore they  make  you  alive  that  receive  them. 
If  the  disciples  that  had  lived  with  Jesus 
were  to  stay  at  Jerusalem  till  they  received 
it,  much  more  must  we  wait  to  receive  before 
we  minister,  if  we  will  turn  people  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  and  from  Satan's  power  to  God. 
I  fervently  bow  my  knees  to  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  you  may 
always  be  like-minded,  that  you  may  ever  wait 
reverently,  for  the  coming  and  opening  of 
the  word  of  Life,  and  attend  upon  it  in  your 
ministry  and  service,  that  you  may  serve  God 
in  his  Spirit.  And  be  it  little,  or  be  it  much, 
it  is  well;  for  much  is  not  too  much,  and  the 
least  is  enough,  if  from  the  motion  of  God's 


Spirit ;  and  without  it,  verily,  never  so  little 
is  too  much  because  to  no  profit. 

For  it  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  immediately, 
or  through  the  ministry  of  his  servants,  that 
teacheth  his  people  to  profit;  and  to  be  sure, 
so  far  as  we  take  Him  along  with  us  in  our 
services,  so  far  we  are  profitable  and  no  farther. 
For  if  it  be  the  Lord  that  must  work  all  things 
in  us  for  our  salvation,  much  more  is  it  the 
Lord  that  must  work  in  us  for  the  conversion 
of  others.  If  therefore  it  was  once  a  cross 
to  us  to  speak  though  the  Lord  required  it  at 
our  hands,  let  it  never  be  so  to  be  silent  wher 
He  does  not. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  dreadful  sayings  in  thtj 
book  of  God,  that  "He  that  adds  to  the  words; 
of  the  prophecy  of  this  book,  God  will  add  td 
him  the  plagues  written  in  this  book."  T(l 
keep  back  the  counsel  of  God  is  as  terrible 
for  "he  that  takes  away  from  the  words  o:, 
the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall  taki 
away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life."  And 
truly  it  has  great  caution  in  it,  to  those  tha 
use  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  be  well  assureij 
that  the  Lord  speaks,  that  they  may  not  bj 
found  of  the  number  of  those  that  add  to  thj 
words  of  the  testimony  of  prophecy,  which  th| 
Lord  giveth  them  to  bear;  nor  yet  to  mince  oj 
diminish  the  same,  both  being  so  very  offer 
sive  to  God.  Wherefore,  brethren,  let  us  b 
careful  neither  to  outgo  our  Guide,  nor  ye 
loiter  behind  Him ;  since  he  that  makes  haste 
may  miss  his  way,  and  he  that  stays  behind,  losi 
his  guide.  For  even  those  that  have  receive! 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  had  need  wait  for  wif| 
dom,  that  they  may  see  how  to  divide  the  wor 
aright;  which  plainly  implieth,  that  it  is  poii 
sible  for  one  that  hath  received  the  word  c 
the  Lord,  to  miss  in  the  dividing  and  applj 
cation  of  it;  which  must  come  from  an  ini 
patience  of  spirit,  and  a  self-working,  whic 
makes  an  unsound  and  dangerous  mixture,  ar| 
will  hardly  beget  a  right-minded  living  peop!| 
to  God. 

I  am  in  earnest  in  this  above  all  other  coi 
siderations  as  to  public  brethren;  well  knov 
ing  how  much  it  concerns  the  present  ar 
future  state  and  preservation  of  the  church  < 
Christ  Jesus,  that  has  been  gathered  and  bui 
by  a  living  and  powerful  ministry,  that  tl 
ministry  be  held,  preserved  and  continued 
the  manifestations,  motions  and  supplies  i\ 
the  same  life  and  power  from  time  to  time.  | 
And  wherever  it  is  observed,  that  any  (| 
minister  more  from  gifts  and  parts,  than  lij 
and  power,  though  they  have  enlightened  aii 
doctrinal  understanding,  let  them  in  time  Ij 
advised  and  admonished  for  their  preservatioj 
because  insensibly  such  will  come  to  depeij 
upon  a  self-sufficiency;  to  forsake  Christ  t! 
living  Fountain,  and  hew  out  unto  theraselv, 
cisterns  that  will  hold  no  living  waters;  ai' 
by  degrees  such  will  come  to  draw  others  frc| 
waiting  upon  the  gift  of  God  in  themselvd 
and  to  feel  it  in  others,  in  order  to  thtj 
strength  and  refreshment,  to  wait  upon  theij 
and  to  turn  from  (Jod  to  man  again,  and  | 
make  shipwreck  of  the  faith  once  delivered  | 
the  saints,  and  of  a  good  conscience  towari 
God;  which  are  only  kept  by  the  divine  giftf 
life,  that  begat  the  one,  and  awakened  al 
sanctified  the  other  in  the  beginning.  Nor  ji 
it  enough  that  we  have  known  the  divine  gi; 
and  in  it  have  reached  to  the  spirits  in  priscl 
and  been  the  instruments  of  the  convincing  I 
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irs  of  the  way  of  God,  if  wi 
and  poor  in  ourselves,  and 


keep  not  as 
depending 


D  the  Lord,  as  ever;  since  no  memory,  no 
ititions  of  former  openings,  revelations  or 
lyments,  will  bring  a  soul  to  God,  or  afford 
■id  to  the  hungry,  or  water  to  the  thirsty, 
ss  life  go  with  what  we  say;  and  that 
:t  be  waited  for.  Oh!  that  we  may  have 
other  fountain,  treasure  or  dependence! 
;  none  may  presume  at  any  rate  to  act  of 
iiselves  for  fJod,  because  they  have  long 
Id  from  God;  that  they  may  not  supply 
it  of  waiting,  with  our  own  wisdom,  or 
ik  that  we  may  take  less  care  and  more 
I'ty  in  speaking  than  formerly;  and  that 
re  we  do  not  feel  the  Lord  by  his  power  to 
ii  us,  and  enlarge  us  whatever  be  the  ex- 
lation  of  the  people,  or  has  been  our  cus- 
iry  supply  and  character,  we  may  not  ex- 
i  or  fill  up  the  time  with  our  own. 
Ihope  we  shall  ever  remember  who  it  was 
isaid,  "  Of  yourselves,  ye  can  do  nothing." 
i sufficiency  is  in  Him.  And  if  we  are  not 
;ieak  our  own  words,  or  take  thought  what 
should  say  to  men  in  our  defence  when 
:sed  for  our  testimony,  surely  we  ought 
■eak  none  of  our  own  words,  or  take  thought 
1  we  shall  say  in  our  testimony  and  min- 
)  in  the  name  of  our  Lord,  to  the  souls  of 
()eople;  for  then  of  all  times,  and  of  all 
(-  occasions  should  it  be  fulfilled  in  us. 
'r  it  is  not  you  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit 
(y  Father  that  speaketh  in  you." 
'id  indeed,  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit  must 
idoes  keep  its  analogy  and  agreement 
ithe  birth  of  the  Spirit;  that  as  no  man 
mherit  the  kingdom  of  God  unless  he  be 
■of  the  Spirit;  so  no  ministry  can  beget 
[il  to  God  but  which  is  from  the  Spirit. 
ihis,  as  I  said  before,  the  disciples  waited 
>e  they  went  forth;  and  in  this  our  elder 
:ren  and  messengers  of  God  in  our  day, 
d,  visited  and  reached  us.  And  having 
;i  in  the  Spirit,  let  none  ever  hope  or 
Ito  be  made  perfect  in  the  flesh.  For 
;  is  the  flesh  to  the  Spirit,  or  the  chaff 
B  wheat. 

id  if  we  keep  in  the  spirit,  we  shall  keep 
;j  unity  of  it,  which  is  the  ground  of  the 
^fship.  For  by  drinking  into  that  one 
i,  we  are  made  one  people  to  God,  and 
.  we  are  continued  in  the  unity  of  the 
;  and  the  bond  of  peace. 
i  envying,  no  bitterness,  no  strife  can 
•place  with  us.  We  shall  watch  always 
lood,  and  not  for  evil,  one  over  another, 
•ejoiee  exceedingly,  and  not  begrudge  at 
mother's  increase  in  the  riches  of  the 
I,  with  which  God  replenisheth  hi.s  faithful 
ints. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Won  Fauuau  says:  "That  prayer  of  an 
liipy  queen— 'Oh,  keep  me  innocent!  Make 
H  great!'  that  prayer  of  a  great  saint, 
»  me,  0  Lord,  a  noble  heart,  which  noth- 
arlhly  can  drag  down!'  that  prayer  of  a 
f  yet  saintly  king:  'Teach  me  to  do  the 
ithat  pleaseth  Thee,  for  Thou  art  mv  God. 
jhv  loving  spirit  lead  me  into  the  land  of 
^^ousness'  —  those  are  among  the  best 
Jrs  I  know." 


it  Father  will  not  force  those  into  felicity 
efuse  his  gracious  offers.— J.  Pliipps. 


A  Dangerous  Graft  on  the  High  School. 

When  new  students  make  their  appearance 
at  Westtown  Boarding-school,  it  is  customary 
to  welcome  them  to  the  institution,  in  a  quiet 
way,  in  the  library.  Unless  Friends  get  very 
much  away  from  their  orderly  foundation, 
this  sensible  procedure  is  never  likely  to  be 
superseded  in  any  institution  under  our  name, 
by  the  disorderly,  often  dangerous  (and  some- 
times fatal)  hazings  and  initiations  which  so 
generally  obtain.  The  prohibition  of  all  secret 
fraternities  in  educational  institutions  under 
Friends'  control,  is  a  safeguard  in  this  direc- 
tion. A  chapter  from  the  Local  News,  West 
Ghester,  Pa.,  illustrative  of  the  serious  trend 
in  secretism  in  schools  outsiae  our  borders,  is 
herewith  submitted. 

One  who  had  had  a  birthright  membership 
in  the  Society  of  Friends  hereabout,  went  to 
a  distant  city  a  good  many  years  ago,  unit- 
ing with  the  secret  orders  of  the  Freemasons 
and  the  Elks.  Returning  recently  to  the  lo- 
cality of  his  boyhood  home,  it  was  told  in  a 
daily  local  paper  how  he  had  become  the 
"Grand  Exalted  Kuler "  of  the  one  order, 
and  "Grand  Master  "  in  a  lodge  of  the  other, 
being  presented  with  the  fine,  jeweled  insignia 
attached  to  those  offices,  and  which  he  still 
greatly  prizes.  Now,  it  is  in  my  heart  to 
hope  that  he  may  yet  write  "  Nehushtan  " 
upon  those  unsatisfying  tokens  of  man's  de- 
vice; or,  as  did  Stephen  Merritt,  of  New  York, 
once  "Grand  Master"  of  the  largest  lodge  of 
Freemasons  in  that  city,  send  back  to  the  lodge 
from  which  he  felt  he  must  come  away,  the 
beautiful  jewel  he  had  so  prized.  "I  thank 
God,"  he  wrote  in  so  doing,  "the  seal  of  the 
Spirit  is  on  me;  that  1  am  walking  in  the 
light.  .  .  We  must  get  out  of  the  mire, 
and  put  our  feet  on  solid  foundation,  the 
Kock,  Ghrist  Jesus." 

It  is  said,  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  that 
the  elders  did  "cast  their  crowns  before  the 
throne,  saying,  Thou  art  v,-orthy,  0  L,ord,  to 
receive  glory  and  honour  and  power."  And 
Malachi,  the  prophet,  writing  of  "them  that 
feared  the  Lord,  and  that  thought  upon  his 
name,"  makes  record  — "And  they  shall  be 
mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  in  that  day 
when  I  make  up  my  jewels;  and  I  will  spare 
them,  as  a  man  spareth  his  own  son  that 
serveth  him."  Into  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
oath-bound  secret  lodge,  we  are  surely  not 
bidden  to  enter,  that  we  may  discover  and 
come  upon  the  highway  of  holiness  cast  up 
for  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  to  walk  in. — L. 

There  is  a  timely  editorial  article  in  the 
Christian  Cynosure  for  Tenth  Mo.  last,  which 
discusses  some  non-commendable  features  in 
process  of  being  engrafted  in  various  quarters 
on  city  high  school  life.  The  evils  threaten- 
ing this  educational  system  are  found  in  the 
disposition  to  copy  the  social  life  of  the  col- 
lege. Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  trend 
towards  the  organization  of  secret  societies. 
Acknowledged  by  a  great  many  observant 
persons  to  be  the  bane  and  curse  of  college 
"fe,  always  reckless  and  injurious,  they  bid 
fair  to  become  specially  harmful  to  the  im- 
mature persons  who  make  up  the  high  school 
population  of  our  country.  Already  the  evil 
results  have  become  so  apparent  that  much 
alarm  has  been  felt  on  the  part  of  high  school 
directors,  faculties  and  parents, and  in  Chicago, 


Kansas  City  and  Tacoma  steps  have  been  taken 
to  abolish  these  junior  society  orders  and  their 
resultant  evils.  In  Chicago  alone,  it  is  stated 
in  the  public  press,  there  are  forty  secret 
societies  connected  with  the  high  schools. 

It  is  probable  that  it  is  in  Chicago  that 
the  subject  has  received  the  most  thorough 
examination.  The  principals  of  no  less  than 
fifteen  high  schools,  and  three  hundred  and 
forty-eight  teachers  in  the  same,  united  in  a 
report  which  was  thereafter  made  to  the  Sup- 
erintendent of  Schools  in  that  city  of  con- 
siderably more  than  a  million  and  a  half  popu- 
lation. This  large  body  of  educators  express 
their  belief  that  the  high  school  fraternities 
and  girls'  sororities  are  "undemocratic  in  their 
nature,  demoralizing  in  their  tendencies  and 
subversive  of  good  citizenship;  that  they  tend 
to  divert  their  members  from  scholarly  pur- 
suits, and  to  put  the  so-called  interests  of  the 
organization  above  those  of  the  school;"  that 
their  effect  is  "  to  divide  the  school  into  cliques, 
to  destroy  unity  and  harmony  of  action  and 
sentiment,  and  to  render  it  more  difficult  to 
sustain  the  helpful  relations  which  should 
exist  between  pupils  and  teachers." 

"Anything,"  they  continue,  "that  divides 
the  school  community  into  exclusive  groups, 
as  these  societies  do,  militates  against  this 
liberalizing  influence  that  has  made  one  people 
out  of  a  multitude.  Further,  they  observe 
that  they  multiply  certain  social  functions, 
in  seeking  "to  imitate  the  amusements  and 
relaxations  of  adult  life,"  and  so  militate 
against  the  time  and  attention  due  to  school 
life.  "School  and  home  should  unite  their 
powerful  influences  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  habits  that  retard  healthy  moral,  intellectual 
and  physical  growth."  In  conclusion,  they 
declare,  their  experience  shows  that  "  the 
scholarly  attainments  of  the  majority  of  stu- 
dents belonging  to  these  secret  societies  are 
far  below  the  average,  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  this  is  due  to  the  influence  of 
such  organizations.  In  view  of  those  facts 
we  feel  that  secret  societies  ought  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  all  reasonable  means." 

In  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  cogent  presen- 
tation of  the  matter,  the  Board  of  Education 
felt  justified  in  forbidding  the  use  of  school 
buildings  to  the  secret  societies,  and  with- 
drew permission  for  any  persons  belonging  to 
said  societies  from  representing  the  schools 
in  athletic  or  other  contests.  So  far  as  ap- 
pears, the  teachers  who  have  thus  done  their 
duty  have  been  sustained  by  the  authorities  in 
the  various  cities  where  the  matter  li:is  been 
brought  to  an  issue;  no  Board  of  Education 
to  which  the  subject  has  been  referred  has 
failed  to  acknowledge  the  danger  and  to  seek 
to  suppress  its  cause.  There  was  one  other 
fact,  it  is  pertinent  to  add,  that  was  not 
brought  definitely  forward  by  the  Chicago 
teachers  in  their  interesting  report,  and  that 
is  the  actual  danger  to  life  and  limb  involved 
in  the  initiations.  Thus  there  may  be  cited 
the  case  of  the  High  School  .student  at  Evans- 
ville,  Indiana,  who  was  recently  put  in  a  cof- 
fin, and,  attended  by  some  of  his  comrades, 
was  dragged  for  hours  in  the  night,  through 
the  streets  of  the  city  in  a  springless  wagon. 
Or,  the  case  of  the  Durfee  High  School  stu- 
dents at  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  who  had 
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formed  a  secret  society,  which,  after  various 
outrages,  culminating  in  the  profuse  decora- 
tion of  the  building  with  green  paint,  had 
brought  about  the  suicide  of  the  venerable 
janitor,  through  excessive  worriment  over  the 
actions  of  the  gang.  Or,  again,  the  case  of 
the  eleven-year-old  boy,  at  Flushing,  Long 
Island,  gagged,  eyes  bandaged,  bound  with 
ropes  and  thrown  into  an  abandoned  well  by 
his  school-fellows,  and  who  was  only  recov- 
ered after  a  long  search  and  lapse  of  ten 
hours.  The  telegraphed  information  from 
Washington,  Tenna.,  this  week,  that  the  Board 
of  education  there  had  information  of  very 
extensive  smoking  of  cigarettes  by  the  pupils, 
and  that  some  of  the  girls  even  had  formed  a 
smoking  club,  points  to  one  of  many  serious 
evils  that  may  grow  out  of  any  kind  of  clan- 
destine secret  association. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  pertinently  asked, 
do  not  grave  evils  of  many  kinds  similarly 
arise  from  the  secret  fraternities  in  colleges 
and  universities.  When  the  venerable  Dr. 
James  McCosh  became  President  of  Princeton 
College,  he  said  he  observed  how  the  frater- 
nities sought  to  get  the  college  honors  for 
their  members,  and  to  support  those  who,  for 
violations  of  the  rules,  had  been  placed  under 
college  discipline.  "Most  of  the  professors 
in  the  American  colleges,"  he  remarked,  "pro 
fess  to  lament  the  existence  of  such  societies: 
but  have  not  the  courage  to  suppress  them." 
Since  the  time  when  this  was  said  such  fatally 
tragic  incidents  have  occurred  as  the  killing 
of  "the  student  Rustin,  at  Yale,  of  Leggett 
and  others,  at  Cornell,  and  of  Lawrence,  in 
Chicago,  all  of  them  being  simply  the  ripened 
fruit  of  the  fraternity  movement.  We  may 
notice  how  this  spirit  repeatedly  manifests 
itself  at  our  own  fraternity-ridden  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  intercollegiate  foot-ball  affairs,  often 
breaks  out  in  demonstrations  of  wild  disorder. 
In  the  Evening  Bulletin,  "Penn"  comments 
severely  on  the  street  scenes  enacted  last  week 
in  connection  with  the  triumph  over  Harvard, 
the  "tipsiness,  roystering  and  disorder,"  and 
the  "continuance  of  the  hilarious  celebration 
when  the  visitors  were  welcomed  home,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  suspend  most  of  the  studies 
for  the  day." 


institutions,  held  decidedly  the  same  views 
thereupon  as  did  Marshall;  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, who  acknowledged  that  he  received  his 
best  inspiration  in  politics  from  John  Quincy 
Adams,  was  satisfied  to  keep  free  from  any 
secret  order.  To  the  writer  of  this  it  seems 
manifestly  and  irreverently  un-Scriptural,  as 
well  as  antagonistic  to  that  principle  of  hu- 
mility which  it  will  hurt  none  of  us  to  culti- 
vate, that  man  should  be  willing  to  receive 
from  his  brother  man  such  titles  as  Most  Em- 
inent, Most  Worthy,  All  Puissant,  and  (as  with 
the  Elks)  Grand  Exalted  Ruler.  Writing  to 
the  Philippians,  and  to  all  afterwards  who 
should  read,  Paul  affirmed  of  the  Lord  Christ 
and  none  other:  "Being  found  in  fashion  as 
a  man,  He  humbled  himself  and  became  obe- 
dient unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross. 
Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  Him, 
and  given  Him  a  name  which  is  above  every 
name."  Josiah  W.  Leeds. 

RocouNCY,  Eleventh  Month  9th,  1904. 


Now,  in  consistency's  name,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  would 
it  not  be  better  for  society,  for  the  home  and 
the  church,  were  the  oath-bound  secret  so- 
cieties to  be  abolished?  The  lad  at  the  high 
school,  the  young  man  at  college,  is  not  un- 
informed of  the  folly  and  so-called  fun  and 
sport  of  many  initiations  in  the  case  of  his 
elders,  though  he  may  have  heard  little  of  the 
accompanying  tragedies.  His  father  smokes, 
and  why  may  he  not  soothe  himself  with  his 
cigarette?  Herein  is  one  cogent  reason  for 
parental  sacrifice,  and  it  has  proved  operative 
with  very  many.  It  was  said  by  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall,  than  whom  no  man  stands  higher 
in  the  annals  of  the  American  judiciary: "The 
institution  of  Masonry  ought  to  be  abandoned, 
as  one  capable  of  producing  much  evil,  and  in- 
capable of  producing  any  good  which  might 
not  be  effected  by  safe  and  open  means." 
President  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  foresaw 
the  evils  likely  to  issue  from  oath-bound, secret 


Science  and  Industry. 

Probably  the  first  treaty  of  peace  to  be  type- 
written is  the  South  African  document.  The 
signature  of  the  Boer  leaders  form  an  inter- 
esting part  of  it.  They  are  all  in  different 
styles.  Louis  Botha's  is  described  as  being  in 
a  fine  hand,  and  though  the  others  are  some- 
what rougher,  Delarey's  is  the  roughest  of  all. 
He  has  spelled  his  name  split  into  three  sylla- 
bles, de  la  Rey,  Christian  de  Wet  is  also 
spelled  with  a  small  d. 

George  Fox's  Early  Industries.— Penn 
tells  us  that  "  Fox  took  most  delight  in  sheep" 
and  Fox  himself  modestly  says,  "  A  good  deal 
went  through  my  hands.  People  had  gener- 
ally love  to  me  for  my  innocence  and  honesty. '" 
From  his  writings  it  would  seem  that  he  pre- 
ferred the  life  of  a  shepherd  which  has  been 
the  life  preferred  by  many  who  loved  solitude 
and  who  preferred  to  commune  alone  in  the 
forest  or  on  the  heath.  At  an  early  age  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker  who  dealt  in 
wool  and  cattle  and  he  remained  in  the  employ 
of  this  person  until  about  nineteen  years  of 
age,  having  in  the  meantime  acquired  consid- 
erable proficiency  in  his  master's  various  bus- 
Stavanger  Mirror. 


There  is  a  wonderful  orchid  in  the  cabin  of 
the  steamer  Abergerdie,  which  lies  at  the  Ar- 
buckle  docks,  Brooklyn.  The  Abergerdie  some 
months  ago  stopped  at  Macassar,  Island  of 
Celebes,  Malay  Archipelago,  where  Dedekind, 
the  steward,  went  ashore  for  provisions.  He 
got  on  good  terms  with  the  Chinese  merchants, 
who  told  him  of  the  most  beautiful  orchid  in 
the  world.  It  grew  in  a  graveyard  in  a  marsh, 
and  it  was  regarded  as  so  sacred  by  the  Ma- 
lays, that  they  had  erected  an  idol  to  it. 

To  be  caught  cutting  it  meant  death.  To 
have  it  would  make  a  man  rich.  Dedekind  in- 
clined to  the  belief  that  he  would  rather  be 
dead  than  poor,  and  so  at  night  stole  to  the 
graveyard,  where  he  cut  away  a  splendid  spec- 
imen. Knowing  that  Joseph  Chamberlain  is 
an  enthusiast  and  an  authority  on  orchids,  the 
steward  has  written  to  tell  him  about  his  find 
that  he  will  be  in  England  before  many  weeks 
and  offer  him  the  orchid.— A'ew  York  Letter, 
Tenth  Month  SOth. 


Noted  American  Trees.— The  big  tree 
California. 

"Old  Liberty  Elm,"  at  Boston. 

The  '  'Burgoyne  Elm"  at  Albany,  New  Yor 

The  immense  ash  trees  planted  by  Genei 
Washington  at  Mt.  Vernon,  and  now  the  a 
miration  of  visitors. 

The  weeping-willow  over  the  grave  of  C( 
ton  Mather  in  Cop's  burying  ground,  near  Bu 
ker  Hill,  taken  from  a  tree  that  shaded  t 
grave  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena. 

The  Gary  tree,  planted  by  the  roadside 
1832,  by  Alice  and  Phcebe  Gary,  is  a  lar 
sycamore,  standing  on  the  turnpike  from  C 
leget  Hill  to  Mount  Pleasant,  Hamilton  coun 
Ohio. 

The  Washington  elm  still  stands  at  Ca 
bridge,  Massachusetts.  It  is  on  Garden  stre 
a  short  distance  from  the  college,  and  is  a  lai 
well-preserved  tree.  An  iron  fence  is  bi 
around  it,  and  on  a  stone  in  front  is  the  i 
lowing  inscription:  "Under  this  tree  Geoi 
Washington  took  command  of  the  Amerii 
army,  July  3,  1115."— Unidentified. 

The  Laws  Against  Water  Pollution.- 
review  of  the  laws  forbidding  the  pollutior 
inland  waters  in  the  United  States,  which  r 
be  of  great  practical  benefit  to  the  public, 
been  prepared  by  Edwin  B.  Goodell  for 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  It  is  p 
lished  as  No.  103  of  the  series  of  Water-s; 
ply  and  Irrigation  papers,  where  it  is  avail; 
for  all. 

E.  B.  Goodell's  purpose  has  been  to  put : 
the  hands  of  public  officials,  legislators,  wi 
companies,  manufacturers,  farmers,  and  otl 
interested  in  the  subject,  a  guide  for  t 
action,  and  to  furnish  references  to  the  sou: 
from  which  a  more  exhaustive  knowledgi 
the  subject  may  be  obtained  if  required. 

The  principles  and  decisions  have  been  ( 
sified  and  are  presented  in  three  groups. 

(1)  The  rights  of  riparian  owners  to  l 
water  as  against  one  another. 

(2)  The  rights  of  the  public  (as  distingui; 
from  individual  owners)  to  have  inland  wa 
kept  free  from  pollution  by  riparian  owne; 
others.  ' 

(3)  The  conditions  under  which,  and  th<j, 
tent  to  which,  public  municipalities  may 
inland  waters  in  the  disposal  of  sewage  ^ 
ter  from  public  sewers. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  publication  an 
bution  of  this  paper  will  help  to  bring  abcf 
general  apprehension  of  correct  principle| 
on  the  important  subject  of  water  poUul 


"Speak  the  Truth  in  Love."— The 
philosophy  of  persuasion,  of  conciiiationfi 
of  moral  influence,  lies  in  this  charge.  (: 
truth-telling  may  do  good:  but  the  bise 
forms  of  truth-telling,  which  result  inJ 
reformation  of  the  wrongdoer,  always  pnfei 
from  the  spirit  of  love  and  sympathy.  [H 
picion,  hatred  and  contempt  never  conv" 
sinner.  Denunciations  may  warn  and  frij  ' 
an  evil  doer,  and  put  him  on  his  guard  ap  ' 
penalty;  but  they  do  not  awaken  the  nrie 
sentiments  out  of  which  come  reform.  Whp 
in  public  or  private  life,  the  rule  is  the  ijii 
What  a  man  will  not  take  at  all  from  ouf^ 
despises  him  for  his  wickedness  he  willp. 
in  humility  from  one  who  loves  him  and  iP' 
it.  — Ch.risf.in.n.  Reni.atp.r.  I 


it. — Christian  Register. 
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Items  Concerning  the  Society. 

fotwithstanding  the  feeble  health  of  Harry  E. 
ire,  he  and  his  father  have  been  enabled  to 
!h  their  home  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  in  safety 
with  peace  of  mind,  after  their  extended  visit 
i,he  Friends  of  Ohio,  Western  and  Iowa  Yearly 
tings. 

Notes  in  General. 

:t  the  Angelican  Church  Congress  recently  held 
-iverpool,  Sir  Edward  RusseT,  speaking  on  the 
jne  in  church  attendance,  declared  that  the 
.was  "aggravated  by  perfunctory  preaching." 

.choir  of  one  thousand  voices  is  in  preparation 
lenver  to  welcome  the  World's  Epworth  Leagues 
le  convention  of  1905.  They  will  give  Han- 
!  oratorio  of  "  The  Messiah."    For  whose  ears? 

i_e  annual  output  of  "Sunday-school"  periodi- 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  amounts  to 
1 450,000,000  copies.  The  presses  are  already 
with  material  for  1905.  This  represents  an 
snse  industry. 

hen  a  modern  church  building  was  built  upon 
ite  of  an  ancient  one  at  Llanderand,  Wales,  it 
10  bell.  A  farmer  offered  one  that  was  lying 
e  of  his  barns.  It  turned  out  to  be  one  that 
in  the  tower  of  the  ancient  building,  and 
lot  been  rung  for  three  hundred  years. 

orge  A.  Douglass,  missionary  of  the  United 
Church  at_Liao-Yang,  Manchuria,  while  pass- 
hrough  this  country  on  his  way  back  to  his 
after  a  furlough,  was  requested  by  President 
;velt  to  stop  in  Washington  and  give  him  in- 
fetion  as  to  the  conditions  in  the  arena  where 
a  and  Japan  are  engaged  in  fearful  conflict. 
Douglass  was  impressed  with  the  attitude  of 
re  interest  taken  by  the  President  during  his 
i/iew  with  him. 

(lumber  of  the  clergymen  in  Philadelphia  are 
ig  hands  in  an  effort  to  rescue  that  city  from 

pt  politicians.     Bishop  Mackay-Sniith,  Bishop 

of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Dr  Floyd 
ins,  of  Holy  Trinity,  the  pastors  of  Presbyte- 
[Ihurches,  and  Edwin  W.  Rice,  of  the  American 

y-school  Union,  have  united 

tizens, 


an  appeal  to 
thout  regard  to  party,  to  recognize 
p.„eful  political  conditions  of  Philadelphia 
fjht  against  them. 

iiKiNG  Fatal  After  Eighty  Years.— After 
g  for  eighty  years  of  her  life,  Catherine 
recently  .set  fire  to  her  own  clothing,  and 
ibadly  burned  that  she  died  later  in  the  day, 
ingdale.  Pa.  She  was  ninety-five  years  of 
;nd  it  had  been  her  custom  to  have  a  smoke 
St  thing  on  rising.  She  lit  her  pipeas  usual, 
me  sparks  fell  from  the  bowl  to  her  clothing, 
ignited,  and  before  help  arrived  she  was  fa- 
)urned.-  N.  Y.  Globe. 


and  all  other  points  of  view,  a  senseless  proceedino- 
He  advocated  legislation  to  abolish  the  evil  an°d 
the  enacting  of  a  law  protecting  people  against 
hbel  and  other  moral  injuries.  The  pope's  remarks 
are  here  considered  to  be  a  reflection  of  the  efforts 
recently  made  by  the  Vatican  to  obtain  from  the 
Austrian  authorities  a  formal  prohibition  of  duel- 
ling, especially  among  the  military  organizations 
of  the  empire.  These  efforts  have  already  borne 
some  fruits  through  the  personal  influence  of  the 
Austrian  emperor. 

The  value  of  the  Ascoli  cope  (bishop's  robe) 
which  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  purchased  and  has  now 
returned  unconditionally  to  Italy  is  said  to  be 
about  $60,000.  The  cope  was  given  by  Pope  Nich- 
olas IV.,  to  the  Cathedral  of  Ascoli  in  1288. 

The  voluntary  return  of  the  cope,  which  was 
stolen  from  the  Cathedral  in  Ascoli  and  sold  bv  a 
dealer  to  J.  P.  Morgan,  has  caused  much  satisfac- 
tion throughout  Italy,  although  theChurch  author- 
ities are  not  greatly  pleased  that  the  famous  church 
vestment  should  have  been  given  to  the  Italian 
Government.  Practically,  the  cope  is  not  in  con- 
dition to  be  used  at  church  ceremonies,  but  it  is 
considered  likely  that  the  Government  authorities 
will  return  it  to  the  Cathedral  of  Ascoli,  to  which 
it  was  presented  by  Pope  Nicholas,  and  which  has 
had  possession  of  it  for  seven  centuries. 

General  Miles  on  War.— When  men  like  Miles, 
Sherman,  Garfield  and  Wellington  express  them- 
selves on  this  subject,  they  know  experimentally 
what  they  are  talking  about.  Following  is  an  ex- 
tract of  General  Miles'  speech: 

"  The  settlement  of  international  controversies 
by  the  dread  arbitrament  of  war  involves  the  de- 
struction of  tens  of  thousands  and  sometimes  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  men  of  both  countries. 
Could  any  rule,  code  or  method  be  any  more  void 
of  reason  and  justice? 

"The  great  majority  of  war.-^  in  the  world's  his- 
tory have  been  occasioned  by  the  selfish  ambition 
of  some  usurper  or  cruel  tyrant,  the  intrigue  of 
unscrupulous  men,  or  the  avarice  and  greed  of  a 
people.  The  deadly  war  now  being  waged  between 
two  powerful  nations  in  the  Orient  cannot  benefit 
either  country,  but  must  impoverish  both.  It  will 
not  benefit  mankind,  but  must  retard  human  pro- 
gress. It  must  be  apparent  to  all  thoughtful,  pa- 
triotic men  that  the  intelligent  world  will  not  long 
endure  the  burden  of  great  standing  armies  and 
enormously  expensive  navies." 


tea  who  are  especially  interested  in  religious 
rs  always  regard  presidential  campaigns  as 
!to  five  months  of  lost  time.  They  are  patri- 
■ough  to  believe  that  it  is  time  that  must  be 
ijjust  as  pastors  of  churches  believe  in  giving 
ijee  weeks  to  the  Christmas  season  while  well 
Jj  that  their  general  work  suffers  severely 
'\y.  But  the  presidential  campaign  just  ended 
l3n  peculiar.  It  does  not  seem,  according  to 
]ston  Transcript,  to  have  injured  religious 
ttsatall. 

tng  a  recent  audience  granted  to  Dr.  Julius 
«Pope  Pius  X.  expressed  himself  strongly  in 
wion  to  duelling,  calling  it  an  evil  which 
'I-  affects  the  Catholics  of  Austria,  where  it 
epitted  by  the  Government.  The  pope  said 
considered  duelling,  both  from  a  religious 


The  Saving  Frenchman.— The  wife  of  President 
Loubet  has  just  taken  to  lunch  500  school-children 
of  both  sexes  from  all  parts  of  France.  She  thus 
received  and  honored  them,  not  because  they  are 
good  or  pretty  or  interesting  or  well-connected, 
but  because  they  have  already  begun  putting  aside 
money — for  their  old  age. 

Some  of  these  thrifty  little  ones  were  only  five 
years  old.  The  average  age  was  eight.  Yet  each 
had  an  old  age  pension  policy  in  his  (or  her)  pocket 
in  some  one  of  the  extraordinary  little  savings 
bank  societies  that  have  begun  to  dot  all  France. 

These  500  prudent  children  representing  65,000 
of  their  kind,  came  to  Paris  with  their  parents  and 
their  tutors  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Mutual  Aid  and  Saving  Societies. 
The  elders  were  to  sit  down  together  at  a  banquet 
table  sixteen  miles  long,  eating  and  drinking  to 
the  honor  of  French  thrift.  The  biggest  salad 
ever  seen  on  earth  was  eaten  at  this  banquet— a 
"salade  Russe"  composed  of  125  bushels  of  young 
vegetables  and  chopped  ham  mixed  in  mayonnaise 
— a  salad  so  Apocalyptic  in  its  proportions  that 
the  president  of  the  Republic  went  to  see  it  mixed. 

Several  gentlemen  who  should  know  have  been 
airing  recently  the  "woes  of  the  publisher,"  and 
calling  attention  to  the  short  life  of  the  books  that 
pour  from  the  press.     The  Literary  Digest  has  col- 


lated a  few  facts  in  this  matter,  which  have  been 
gathered  from  different  sources.  The  life  of  an 
ordinary  novel  used  to  be  two  or  three  years;  now 
it  is  hardly  the  same  number  of  months.  As  Meth- 
uen  says:  "  A  book  is  getting  like  a  magazine— 
the  last  number  is  extinct  on  the  thirty-first  of 
the  month."  The  Boston  Transcript  furnishes  a 
"  Publisher's  Confession,"  from  which  it  may  be 
gathered  that  the  poor  publisher  is  badly  strait- 
ened between  the  author  and  the  wholesale  book- 
seller. A  book  published  at  $1.50  only  gives  the 
publisher  some  thirty  cents  with  which  to  get  up 
the  book  and  sell  it,  after  paying  the  rovalty  to 
the  authors.  While  denying  that  authors  a"re  over- 
paid, our  anonymous  publisher  declares  that  the 
system  of  paying  so  much  for  a  book  and  royalty 
on  the  number  sold  will  have  to  go,  or  ruin  stares 
the  publisher  in  the  face.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
some  of  the  prices  paid.  The  Scribner's  paid  Hop- 
kinson  Smith  $10,000  for  serial  rights  in  his  last 
novel,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  royalty  on  75,000  copies. 
It  is  said  that  Harper's  Magazine  paid  (a  female 
novelist)  Ward  $15,000  for  serial  rights,  and  twenty 
per  cent,  royalty. 

A  source  of  anxiety  at  the  Vatican  just  now  is 
the  threatened  separation  of  the  Slavonic  portion 
of  the  Church  within  the  Austrian  empire.  The 
late  pope  had  granted  the  Slavonic  churches  per- 
mission to  use  their  own  ancient  liturgy  and  lan- 
guage, and  had  gone  so  far  as  to  order"  a  special 
edition  of  their  missal  and  ritual  to  be  published 
in  Rome  at  the  propaganda  printing ofiice,  in  order 
that  all  the  Slavonic  churches  might  have  uniform 
books  of  Church  ceremonial.  For  unknown  reasons 
the  printing  of  these  works  was  discontinued  after 
the  death  of  Leo  XIII.,  and  orders  were  sent  from 
the  Congregation  of  Propaganda  to  the  churches 
in  question  to  discontinue  the  use  of  their  language 
ar.d  liturgy  in  Church  functions  and  to  conforin 
with  the  Roman  rite.  E.xception  was  made  of 
churches  that  had  used  the  ritual  and  language 
for  at  least  thirty  years  before  the  issuance  of  the 
decree,  but  as  there  is  no  Slavonic  church  in  the 
Roman  communion  which  has  used  its  ritual  for  so 
long  a  time,  the  decree  caused  much  discontent, 
and  persistent  rumors  have  come  here  of  the  in- 
tention of  at  least  some  of  the  churches  to  join 
the  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia  rather  than  submit 


Charles  Wagner's  Farewell  Address.— In  his 
parting  address  to  American  audiences  Charles 
Wagner  thus  tells  of  influences  that  led  him  to  the 
"Simple  Life :"' — 

"As  I  look  toward  my  childhood  days  I  look 
toward  a  time  that  was  full  of  riches  and  joy;  yes, 
even  though  I  was  a  poor  son  of  a  village  pastor; 
but  I  was  a  king  in  those  days,  for  my  being  craved 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  I  had  them  all  about 
me.  I  was  rich  in  the  love  for  nature.  Mv  father 
said  to  me,  '  Boy,  go.  look  and  listen.'  I  was  free. 
Ah,  soon  I  was  among  the  flowers,  the  birds  and 
the  fishes,  and,  as  I  had  a  religious  heart,  the  whole 
universe  was  to  me  a  grea'  sanctuary.  I  even 
worshipped  the  moon.  The  entire  glory  of  the 
stars  and  the  moon  shedding  their  bright  light 
from  above  filled  me  with  a  great  feeling  of  rev- 
erence, and  one  night,  when  I  was  alone  in  the  open 
air,  with  the  bright  moon  above  me,  I  sank  down 
on  the  ground  and  worshipped  the  moon.  My 
father,  I  am  .sure  to  this  day,  saw  me  from  behind 
the  curtains,  but  he  did  not  correct  me.  He  let 
me  alone,  for  he  knew  that  the  Father  who  spoke 
to  the  lad  by  the  stars  and  the  moon  would  soon, 
or  when  he  was  able  to  understand  the  great  teach- 
ings, speak  to  him  in  the  higher,  truer  language. 
My  father  made  me  rich  in  my  youth,  and  I  shall 
always  be  a  boy,  looking  at  the  glory  and  beauty 
in  the  stars  and  the  moon,  and  I  would  not  give  up 
all  of  this  for  all  the  wealth  of  the  world. 

If  you  have  children,  let  them  be  children. 
Don't  make  them  kneel  down  in  houses  built  by 
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men,  but  let  them  go  out  in  the  open  m  Gods 
church,  where  love  and  religion  come  from  In 
these  days  it's  not  the  big  chest  and  the  fine  tace 
or  figure  that  makes  the  man.  Ifs  the  character. 
When  I  was  a  young  man  I  lived  among  fighters 
for  religion.  They  fought  not  with  the  open  heart, 
but  with  the  closed  fist— a  regular  boxing  religion. 
"  It  was  not  long  before  I  decided  to  preach- 
to  start  out  and  tell  others  what  had  been  taught 
me.  But  I  was  a  lone  preacher  for  a  time.  I  was 
the  preacher  in  the  wilderness,  and  then  my  con- 
<rregations  grew  larger  and  larger,  and  finally  some 
Sne  told  me  that  others  who  were  not  withm  the 
sound  of  my  voice  should  hear  the  doctrine  of  the 
'  Simple  Life,'  and  I  started  to  write  books.  When 
these  books  became  friends  of  the  people  of  other 
countries  I  cried  aloud,  looking  toward  the  heavens 
above:  '  Oh,  my  dear  father,  if  you  can  but  hear 
the  sound  of  your  son's  voice  to-day  as  he  gives 
you  thanks!' 

"  Oh,  if  you  within  sound  of  my  voice  have  cnu- 
dren,  teach  them  the  simple  life.  What  I  have 
seen  of  this  country,  I  find  that  beneath  its  great- 
ness and  goodness  there  is  the  true  simplicity.  The 
other  day  your  great  President  of  the  United  States 
welcomed  me  and  took  me  by  the  hand.  Though 
he  is  at  the  head  of  the  greatest  people  in  the 
world,  and  though  he  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
men  I  have  ever  met,  with  a  strong  will  and  force 
of  character,  I  found  him  so  broad  and  tender  with 
the  love  of  his  family  and  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try that  I  understood  at  once  his  powerful  and 
grand  simplicity.  It  is  his  aim  at  all  times  to  be 
true  to  self  and  character. 

"If  your  children  are  taught  simplicity,  they 
will  never  be  swindled  with  exterior  vanity,  but 
will  understand  the  higher  simplicity  in  after  years 
and  become  the  greatest  men  and  women  in  the 
country.  Teach  young  boys  to  look  toward  the 
Man  on  the  Cross,  Jesus  Christ,  whose  svveet  sim- 
plicity we  all  so  well  understand.  Fill  your  hearts 
with  love— love  for  the  flowers,  the  birds,  the  busy 
bees,  the  trees  and  the  beauties  of  nature,  in  every 
one  of  which  God  speaks  to  us  who  so  little  heed 
this  teaching.  I  will  conclude  with  a  message  to 
your  nation:  Teach  the  young  men  and  women  to 
keep  constantly  in  mind  the  example  of  the  founder 
of  your  country.  If  the  American  people  are  no 
more  the  people  of  simplicity,  it  is  no  more  America." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States— PreBident  Roosevelt,  accompanied 
some  members  of  his  family  and  some  public  officials,  left 
Washington  on  the  24th  ult.  for  St.  Louis,  intending  to 
visit  the  Exposition  there.     Great  precautions  were  talien 
for  his  personal  safety.     He  returned  on  the  29th. 

A  despatch  from  Chicago  says:  The  Illinois  Tunnel 
Company  has  completed  about  fifteen  miles  of  tunnels  in 
downtown  Chicago.  The  bores  are  6^  feet  wide  by  7i 
feet  high,  although  in  places  the  dimensions  are  10  by  12 
feet.  Two  thousand  tons  of  freight  a  day  are  being  han- 
dled. The  recently  incorporated  Chicago  Subway  Com- 
pany proposes  to  extend  and  improve  the  system,  and  as 
fast  as  possible  the  steam  railway  freight  of  the  trunk 
railroads  will  be  transported  through  the  underground 
system. 

It  is  stated  that  orders  have  been  given  during  the  last 
thirty  days  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  and 
the  roads  connected  with  it  for  12,800  new  cars,  the  es- 
timated cost  of  which  would  be  about  $6,000,000.  A 
large  part  of  the  cars  ordered  by  the  lines  west  of  Pitts- 
burg will  be  for  the  relief  of  the  coal  and  coke  regions  of 
the  western  part  of  the  State.  So  heavy  are  demands 
that  a  serious  shortage  has  existed  in  the  Pittsburg  dis- 
trict for  several  weeks.  The  demands  of  the  iron  and 
Bteel  interests  have  been  unusually  heavy. 

Tbe  Record-Herald,  of  Chicago,  says  that  thirteen 
deaths  have  resulted  from  football  this  season,  and  the 
number  of  serious  injuries  exceed  that  of  any  year  since 
the  introduction  of  the  modern  college  sport.  The  play- 
ers injured  number  296. 

A  despatch  from  New  York  of  the  25th  ult.  says:  So 
great  has  been  the  rush  of  immigrants  to  this  port  within 
the  past  few  days  that  the  immigration  station  at  Ellis 
"  "      ■  ■    crowded,  and  several  thousands  of  steerage  pr^ 


sengers 


were   forced   to   remain   to-night  on   board   the 


steamers  on  which  they  arrived  from  Europe. 


Statistics  published  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  indicate  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  murders  and  suicides 
in  proportion  to  population  in  this  country  since  1881. 

An  arbitration  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Switzerland  was  signed  in  Washington  on  the  21st  ult. 
It  is  stated  that  in  the  last  hundred  years  the  United  States 
has  settled  disputes  by  arbitration  more  than  forty  times. 
It  is  reported  that  Harvard  University  has  had  during 
the  past  year  5,066  students  and  534  instructors;  Colum- 
bia, 4,512  and  576 ;  Chicago,  4,463  and  347 ;  Cornell,  3  457 
and  393;  and  Yale,  2,975  and  325.  The  library  of  Har- 
vard University  is  said  to  have  received  22,000  volumes 
during  the  past  year  and  now  contains  675,000. 

Isaac  W.  Brown,  an  ornithologist  of  Indiana,  states  that 
the  common  martin  will  effectually  free  a  neighborhood 
of  mosquitoes,  and  recommends  the  welcoming  of  these 
birds  on  this  account.  ^   ,.    , 

It  is  reported  by  the  Agricultural  Department  that 
dates  are  now  being  cultivated  with  success  in  southeast 
Arizona  and  southern  California,  and  that  there  are  flour- 
ishing mango  farms  at  Miami,  Fla. 

Foreign.— The  representatives  of  the  Zemstvos  or  pro- 
vincial councils  of  various  districts  in  Russia  met  in  St. 
Petersburg  on  the  I9th  ult.,  and  on  the  three  succeeding 
days,  and  discussed  the  need  for  a  popular  participation 
in  legislation,  and  for  freedom  of  conscience,  speech  and 
the  press.  These  meetings  were  held  immediately  fol- 
lowing a  refusal  of  the  Czar  to  give  them  official  recog- 
nition, but  were  held  under  police  protection,  and  have 
been  the  object  of  the  deepest  interest  throughout  Rus- 
sia. A  petition  to  the  Czar  was  adopted  as  follows,  and 
signed  by  102  of  the  members  : 

"In  view  of  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  the  in 
ternal  and  external  situation  through  which  Russia  i 
passing,  this  informal  conference  expresses  the  hopi 
that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  sovereign  to  summon  freely 
elected  representatives  of  the  nation  in  .order  with  their 
co-operation  to  obtain  for  the  fatherland  an  evolution  of 
the  State  in  the  direction  of  establishing  a  new  basis 
of  law  for  mutual  co-operation  between  the  imperial 
authority  and  the  people." 

This  was  presented  to  Prince  Mirsky,  who  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  movement,  and  by  him  was  presented  to  the 
Czar.  A  despatch  of  the  25th  says:  It  is  learned  that 
when  Prince  Mirsky  presented  the  Zemstvo  memorial  and 
resolutions  yesterday  the  Emperor  was  so  deeply  impressed, 
as  well  by  the  contents  of  the  documenta  as  by  the  character 
of  the  signers,  that  he  immediately  expressed  the  desire  to 
personally  receive  a  deputation  of  four.  The  Zemstvoists, 
therefore,  went  to  Tsarskoe-Selo  by  imperial  command. 
At  their  audience  they  explained  fully  their  position  and 
reiterated  the  views  expressed  in  the  memorial  that  tlie 
salvation  of  the  empire  from  ruin  by  revolution  lay  in 
the  adoption  of  the  reforms  set  forth  in  the  memorial. 
The  Emperor  listened  attentively  to  the  delegation  and 
asked  many  questions.  He  is  represented  as  greatly 
concerned  and  grieved  over  the  situation  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  be  weary  of  the  war  and  unrest  in  the 
interior,  ready  to  welcome  any  honorable  means  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  conclusion  and  anxious  to  remove  the 
causes  for  discontent  and  secure  tranquility  at  home. 

Despatches  from  England  state  that  unprecedented 
snowfalla  continued  on  the  23d  ult.,  and  that  during  the 
night  the  temperature  in  some  districts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  twenty-five  dtgrees  below  the  freezing 
point,  the  lowest  ever  recorded  here.  The  distress  is 
general  and  the  local  authorities  are  organizing  relief 
works.  The  interruption  of  road  communication  in  th 
country  continues  and  the  isolated  villages  are  suffering 
severely.  In  a  few  instances  wayfarers  have  been 
covered  frozen  to  death  in  the  snow. 

The  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  is  causing 
great  distress  and  suffering  among  the  peasantry  in  various 
districts.  The  Galway  County  Council  adopted  resolutions 
urging  the  Government,  in  view  of  the  pressing  need,  to 
afford  assistance  by  providing  relief  works,  especially  in 
the  congested  districts,  and  by  supplying  cheap  potatoes 
for  the  coming  season. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  war  in  the  East  is  costing 
atiout  two  millions  of  dollars  a  day.  The  attacks  upon 
Port  Arthur  by  the  Japanese  are  reported  to  have  de- 
molished many  of  its  fortifications. 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  by  which  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  submit  the  disputed  questions  involved  in  the 
attack  by  Russia  upon  British  fishing  boats  to  a  com- 
mission of  five  persons  meeting  in  Paris  has  been  made 
public.     The  decision  of  a  majority  is  to  be  binding. 

A  despatch  from  The  Hague  of  the  21st  ult  says:  The 
first  sitting  of  the  arbitration  court  on  the  Japanese 
house  tax  question  was  held  to-day.  The  point  at  issue 
is  the  contention  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany 
that  Japan  imposed  taxes  on  building 

concessions,  which   being   perpetual   leases  are   exempt  I  sweetly,  "  I 
from  taxation. 


Secretary  Hay  has  received  from  the  German  Govei 
ment  a  cordial  note  accepting  in  principle  President  Roo 
velt's  suggestion  for  another  conference  at  The  Hag 
Replies  have  been  received  from  so  many  Powers  as 
assure  Secretary  Hay  of  the  hearty  reception  which  I 
President's  invitation  has  received  generally.  When 
acceptances  are  in  steps  will  be  taken  to  fix  ad 
for  the  court  to  meet. 

Foreign  Minister  Delcasse  of  France  has  said  in 
Chamber  of  Deputies  that  the  proposal  of  the  Dni 
States  for  the  reassembling  of  The  Hague  peace  conf 
ence  had  received  a  most  sympathetic  welcome, 
policy  of  France  being  friendly  to  the  proposition.  _D 
nite  action  only  awaited  an  arrangement  of  the  details 
the  programme. 

A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the  24th  says: 
fections  on  the  part  of  recruits  for  the  army  this  y 
are  not  only  exceptionally  large,  but  are  also  complel 
defeating  the  efforts  of  the  military  authorities  in  m 
thickly  populated  recruiting  areas.  Of  these  areas  so 
Russia  and  Poland  are  typical. 

An  agitation  is  going  on  in  France  in  favor  of  the 
servance  of  the  First-day  of  the  week  as  a  day  of  r 
It  is  said  that  many  workers  in  French  shops  and 
tories  rarely  get  a  half-day  off  every  two  or  three  we 
and  some  have  never  known  a  day  of  rest.  The  agita 
is  strongest  among  the  workers  themselves,  but  it 
been  greatly  furthered  by  the  support  of  sociolof 
like  Dr.  Gamier,  who  shows  that  the  seven-day  v 
permanently  disables  six  laborers  out  of  every  tw 
inside  of  ten  years. 


NOTICES. 
Hannah  W.  Williams  is  appointed  Agent  for  The  Pei 
425  Galena  Avenue,  Pasadena.  Cal. 


An  intelligent  elderly  woman  Friend  desires  a  com 
able  home  in  Friends'  family  in  return  for  light  di 
and  companionship. 

Address  "F,"  care  of  "  The  Frieni 


■Wanted. — Two  bright  boys  from  sixteen  to  U 

years  old  to  learn  plumbing  supply  business.    Goo(| 

portunity  for  persons  suitably  qualified  for  mercai 

life  Haines,  Jones  &  Cadbury  Co.  I 

1136  Ridge  Ave.,  Phila 

Cain  Preparative  and  Particular  Meetings  will  b( 
in  the  parlor  of  Elizabeth  B.  Galley,  at  Coatesville, 
the  first  First-day  in  the  Twelfth  Month,  1904,  to  thi 
First-day  in  the  Fourth  Month,  1905,  inclusive,  and 
ford  Monthly  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Marshallton  ii 
of  Cain  in  the  First  and  Third  Months,  1905. 

Friends'  Meetings  for  Worship  in  Wilmi 
convene  at  10.30  A.  M.  on  First  and  Fifth-days.  M( 
Meeting  on  Fifth-day  at  same  hour. 

Friends'  Educational  Association. — Ann 

will  be  held  at  No.  140  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  Philadi 

on  Seventh-day,  Twelfth  Month  3rd,  1904,  at  2.30 

which  all  interested  are  invited  to  attend. 

PROGRAMME : 

"  The  Training  of  Children  in  the  Duties  and  C 
tions  of  Citizenship,"  Joshua  L.  Baily,  Francis  R.  0^ 

Discussion  by  Isaac  Sharpless,  Ruth  S.  Goodwin, " 
W.  Cadbury,  Thomas  K.  Brown,  and  others. 

Theresa  Wildman,  Seent, 


Died,  on  Tenth  Month  4th,  1904,  in  Winona,  Ohio 
Harris,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  her  age;  an 
of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting.  She  bore  her  so 
of  several  weeks'  duration  with  Christian  patienj 
resignation,  praising  her  adorable  Redeemer  a  greiii 
of  the  time.   "  They  that  endure  to  the  end  shall  be  f 

,  in  Philadelphia,  on  Eleventh  Month  9th  i 

Mary  Ellen  Sharpless,  wife  of  Joshua  Sharpless  i 
sixty-first  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  London  I 
Particular  and  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Pa 
dear  Friend,  in  the  uncertainty  of  life  before  h 
concerned  to  give  up  all  earthly  things,  family  and  : 
and  to  know  a  preparation  for  the  last  solemn  ■ 
After  much  exercise  of  spirit,  she  was  enabled 
all  up  into  the  hands  of  her  dear  Saviour.  Dar{ 
last  six  weeks  of  her  life  her  sufferings  and  dis^  l 
were  great,  which  she  bore  with  beautiful  patiei 
resignation,  saying  that  her  Heavenly  Father  kn(  ' 
and  that  which  she  had  thought  would  be  so  hard  J 
made  easy  to  her,  rejoicing  that  through  great  mi  f 
would  be  joined  with  the  loved  ones  gone  before,  t 


going,  yes,  to  dear  Jesus;  show 
I  way  and  lead  me  in  perfect  peace." 
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Phrases  and  Phases. 

lis  it  to  be  supposed  there  is  no  religion 
|e  there  are  no  phrases  ?"  was  intended  to 
iioted  by  us  last  week,  where  we  appeared 
ly  "phases." 

tth  phases  of  the  quotation  contain  food 
thought,  especially  that  which  proclaims 
the  kingdom  of  Divine  religion  stands  not 
iird  or  phrases,  but  in  power  of  the  Divine 
;t.  So  that  the  religious  vocabulary  which 
id  may  be  taught  by  catechism  or  liturgy, 
ver  expert  as  a  parrot  he  may  be,  or  their 
\s  may  be,  in  the  repetition  of  them,  though 
ithink  they  have  in  them  eternal  life,  are 
iis  sounding  brass  to  them  who  do  not 
ij  to  Christ  himself  in  his  own  virtue  as 
-jasdom  and  power  of  God,  that  they  may 
'{that  life. 

^twe  expect  to  see  different  phases  of  one 
Lhe  same  religion  everywhere,  as  we  do 
i|!a  of  a  planet,  according  to  our  point  of 
tof  the  planet  and  its  own  turn  towards 
1  un.  We  can  acknowledge  many  phases 
Cristianity,  manifesting  Christ  to  various 
itions.  All  points  of  view  cannot  be  oc- 
)d  by  any  one  finite  capacity.  Let  each 
ue  to  his  own,  according  to  his  light. 
I  e  there  is  one  phase,  for  instance  a  com- 
toense  of  thanksgiving  on  which  represen- 
ii'S  of  various  creeds  can  unite,  it  is  pleas- 
ij)  see  them  doing  so, — as  when  recently 
\q  St.  Louis  Exposition  Roman  Catholic 
lips  and  ministers  of  Protestant  denomi- 
liis  held  a  "  Union  Service  "  for  Thanks- 
i:;  together.  On  that  phase  they  could 
litly  stand  together,  whatever  Friends 
gi  say  of  their  phrases  constituting  wor- 
f  Divine  worship  is  always  one  experi- 
5<  a  subjection  of  heart  to  the  Father  of 
rs.  I'hrases  are  not  essential  to  it,  save 
ti  Spirit  makes  them  imperative  to  be  ut- 
*  but  the  manifestation  of  v/orship  may 
ic  e  various  phases. 


The  Joy  of  the  Upper  Side. 

We  may  well  believe  in  the  joys  of  ap- 
petite, but  not  in  the  lust  of  appetite.  To  a 
converted  appetite  alone  is  joy  a  companion. 

The  pleasure  of  natural  appetites  is  granted 
to  induce  the  exercise  of  organs  of  the  body 
and  mind  in  ways  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  life  and  our  fulfilment  of  duties. 
Without  a  hunger  or  without  a  relish  we  would 
neglect  to  eat,  and  to  live.  All  other  essen- 
tials of  the  human  constitution  have  their 
pleasurable  invitations  to  perform  them.  But 
the  abuse  of  appetites  takes  place  destruc- 
tively. They  are  not  used,  but  abused,  when 
they  are  indulged  as  an  end  to  themselves, 
and  not  regulated  as  a  means  for  a  purpose 
higher.  If  we  would  enjoy  a  drive,  the  horse 
is  to  be  reined  towards  the  still  higher  pleasure 
of  health,  scenery,  or  the  glad  intercourse  of 
a  visit  at  the  end;  but  not  to  be  wantonly 
raced,  or  given  loose  rein  to  run  away  with 
us.  Happy  the  man  who  hangs  up  his  well- 
handled  reins  in  peace,  on  reaching  the  door- 
way of  the  bright  home  of  love.  Happy  all  the 
way  along  the  satisfactions  of  self-restraint. 

Natural  appetites,  we  say,  are  given  us  for 
a  wise  purpose  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  our  natural  life.  Our  great  question  to  be 
met  is,  "  Shall  I  travel  through  this  life  under 
my  appetites  or  above  them?" 

If  [  move  on  above  them,  they  become  my 
servants;  if  beneath  them  they  are  my  master. 
If  they  are  used  as  a  pavement  to  walk  on,  I 
have  the  skies  and  atmosphere  of  God  above 
me  to  rejoice  in.  If  my  appetites  themselves 
are  my  skies,  I  enjoy  none  higher,  and  these 
soon  perish  with  the  using,  and  I  am  left  a 
wallower  in  the  lower  darkness. 

There  is  no  joy,  but  lust  only,  in  appetite 
while  it  is  our  master.  But  when  by  grace 
we  surmount  it,  and  use  the  carnal  desires  as 
under  our  feet,  the  enjoyments  of  them  being 
heightened  and  seasoned  with  a  good  con- 
science, then  the  inspired  exaltation  of  the 
upper  side  out-glories  the  soon-expiring  ex- 
hilaration beneath.  It  is  the  thanksgiving 
state  of  the  thanksgiving  dinner,  which  every 
meal  should  be;  which  all  the  God-given  en- 
joyment of  his  created  things  should  be.  We 
enjoy  them  from  their  upper  side,  because  we 
enjoy  them  God-ward.  And  when  his  Fath- 
erly limitations  are  approached,  a  monition  of 
his  good  Spirit  is  imparted  to  check  further 


indulgence.  By  heeding  this,  we  eat  and  drink 
to  his  glory,  to  our  own  health,  and  to  a  secret 
joy  above  all  guilty  lust. 

The  serving  of  but  one  Master  is  the  law 
of  the  Simple  Life,  which  is  the  law  of  the 
Single  Light.  To  this  "  if  thine  eye  be  single, 
thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light. "  Why  is 
there  no  open  vision  ?  Why  is  the  glory  so  nearly 
departed?  Because  our  eye  wavers  from  the  one 
look — unto  Jesus  the  example  and  the  apostle 
of  true  simplicity.  Therefore  our  sight  is  be- 
wildered with  complexity.  Shall  it  proceed 
to  know  more  of  worldly  standards,  or  be  de- 
termined to  know  nothing  among  them  but 
•Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified?  no  other  lust 
but  that  of  the  spirit  against  the  flesh?  no 
other  goal  to  press  towards  but  Christ-likeness? 
They  alone  may  have  full  joy  in  the  use  of  their 
Father's  provisions  for  them  in  the  world,  who 
have  overcome  the  world.  Men  may  enjoy 
things  from  above  them,  or  living  beneath 
them  have  their  true  life  stifled  out.  Under 
grace  the  life  is  above  the  body.  Let  life  be 
kept  atop  and  the  body  under  and  brought 
into  subjection,  and  the  triumph  of  the  spirit 
above  the  perishable  shall  prove  even  in  tribu- 
lation what  is  the  joy  of  the  glory  of  the  Cross. 

Education  as  the  Enemy  of  War. 

At  the  inauguration  of  Charles  W.  Dabney 
on  the  16th  ult.,  as  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati,  he  discussed  in  his  address 
"Democracy  and  the  School." 

He  said  that  free  education  was  not  charity, 
it  was  self-protection,  for  education  lessened 
the  need  of  jails  and  police.  C.  W.  Dabney 
then  said: — 

"  The  true  democracy  is  something  nobler  than 
a  policeman  guarding  and  protecting  our  property 
and  our  rights.  The  democracy  establishe.s  its 
public  schools  to  train  new  citizens  and  to  fit  them 
fur  self-government,  and  when  it  .shall  have  done 
its  full  duty  in  this  respect  there  will  be  no  need 
of  policemen  and  soldiers. 

"A  democracy  spending  hundreds  of  millions  for 
warships  and  forts,  for  armies  and  navies,  is  enough 
to  give  devils  joy.  If  we  spent  one-fourth  of  this 
treasure  in  schools  and  missions  the  whole  world 
would  soon  be  ours  in  bonds  of  love  and  there  would 
be  no  need  of  these  engines  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion.'' 

The  speaker  concluded  with  a  reference  to 
.Jupan  as  "  an  example  of  what  education  can 
do  for  a  people." 
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Intellectual  education  makes  a  conscientious 
man  more  valuable  as  a  citizen,  but  an  un- 
scrupulous man  more  dangerous.  It  increases 
one's  power  in  that  direction,  good  or  bad,  in 
which  his  motives  lead  him.  Yet  we  believe 
the  general  tendency  of  a  broadened  intelli- 
gence is  towards  the  higher  ideals  of  life ;  while 
blinded  ignorance  among  the  masses  tends  to 
continue  them  as  easy  food  for  war,  and  feed- 
ers of  it. 

But  without  Christ  in  the  heart  intellectual 
education  has  not  been  found  to  bring  about 
the  work  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  If  "edu- 
cation is  the  enemy  of  war  "  its  conquest  has  : 
been  discouragingly  slow.  It  may  be  an- 
swered, "  So  has  the  conquest  of  Christianity 
been  slow."  But  Christianity  has  not  yet  been 
really  tried  by  nations,  and  not  squarely 
tried  by  churches,  or  by  many  individuals, 
while  education  is  earnestly  put  into  exercise 
publicly  and  privately,  and  is  given  high  place 
in  the  conduct  of  wars.  But  if  as  many  men 
were  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  as  are  educated, 
Japan  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  think 
that  in  having  recourse  to  war  she  was  fol- 
lowing Christian  example. 

Probably  under  the  term  "missions  "  Presi- 
dent Dabney  intends  to  include  the  influence 
of  the  gospel.  That  alone,  if  heeded,  would 
soon  make  the  world  one  in  bonds  of  love;  and 
while  education  would  be  a  valuable  coadjutor 
of  the  gospel,  it  has  no  claim  to  the  first  place. 
For  peace  on  earth  is  a  state  of  heart  and  not 
of  intellect,  and  the  only  sure  labor  for  Peace 
is  right  labor  for  the  reception  of  Christ's 
Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

"In  my  Father's  house  are  many  homes," 
—  in  the  caverns  of  ungodliness,  no  homes! 
For  which  are  we  adapting  our  characters? 
What  spiritual  bodies  of  ours  are  we  pre- 
paring for  their  prepared  places?  Life  may 
change  us  while  life  we  have,  but  death  that 
transfers  us  does  not  change  us.  Can  we  not 
foresee  enough  of  our  homes  for  that  state, 
by  what  we  now  choose  to  be?  Expect  to 
realize  them  according  to  the  doom  that  then 
goes  forth:  "He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be 
unjust  still;  he  that  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy 
still;  he  that  is  righteous,  let  him  be  righteous 
still,  and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still." 

Religion  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  super- 
ior to  any  other  in  human  life,  but,  like  all 
things  of  a  high  character,  it  requires  time 
and  experience  to  show  its  full  value.  .  .  . 
Much  of  the  religion  of  man  has  been  under 
the  impulse  of  fear  and  has  been  spoiled  by 
errors  and  superstitions,  yet  its  original,  deep, 
and  essential  satisfaction  is  not  altogether 
lost.  Men  cling  to  its  remnants  as  their  dear 
hope.  When  religion  is  found  in  its  pure  and 
uncontaminated  form,  or  made  known  in  its 
freshness  and  power,  as  in  Christ's  manifesta- 
tion of  religion  as  a  revelation  of  grace  and 
love  from  our  heavenly  Father,  it  becomes  the 
supreme,  the  sweet  and  precious  thing  in  life. 
— The  Watchman. 


The  Indian  Committee  of  Pliiladelphia  Yearly 


CContlnued  from  page  lliS.) 

In  the  Eighth  Month,  1834,  it  appeared  to 
the  Committee  that  a  visit  to  the  reservation 
by  some  of  their  number  might  prove  useful 
to  the  Indians  and  informing  to  themselves. 
Robert  Scotten  and  Nathan  Sharpless  were 
desired  to  perform  this  visit  and  also  to  make 
such  arrangements  for  the  care  of  the  prop- 
erty there  belonging  to  Friends  as  might  ap- 
pear requisite.  These  Friends  accordingly 
went  to  Tunesassa  the  following  month  accom- 
panied by  Joseph  Elkinton.  They  were  cor- 
dially received  by  the  Indians  in  different 
neighborhoods,  who  freely  communicated  to 
them  some  of  the  difficulties  they  were  labor- 
ing under,  desiring  their  advice  and  assistance. 
Seven  years  had  elapsed  since  a  visit  of  this 
kind  had  been  paid  by  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  occasion  was  felt  to  be  of 
unusual  importance,  and  these  Friends  w 
pleased  with  evidences  of  progress  the  Indians 
had  made  in  improving  their  land,  buildings, 
etc. 

Among  the  causes  of  uneasiness  mentioned 
to  them  was  the  erection  of  a  saw-mill  upon 
their  land  by  a  white  man,  who  had  succeeded 
in  getting  the  consent  of  some  of  the  chiefs 
for  the  purpose  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  a 
number  of  their  people;  in  consequence  of 
which  some  of  their  young  men  and  others 
had  set  themselves  to  work  to  cut  down  a 
great  quantity  of  timber  with  a  view  of  se- 
curing to  themselves  a  portion  of  the  national 
property,  and  had  made  unusual  havoc  thereon. 
As  many  as  eight  million  feet  of  lumber  had 
been  sawn  there  in  two  years,  in  addition  to 
which  the  white  people  employed  in  the  mills 
had  got  a  footing  upon  their  land,  and  a  num- 
ber of  white  families  were  then  residing  upon 
it,  whom  the  Indians  had  found  themselves 
unable  to  get  rid  of.  They  also  learned  that 
the  Indians  were  desirous  that  Friends  should 
again  establish  a  school  among  them,  and  in 
a  special  address  to  them,  the  chiefs  stated 
that  "  when  at  Buffalo,  in  council,  the  Indians 
all  agreed  to  have  schools,  and  those  of  us  who 
have  adhered  to  our  ancient  customs  in  times 
past  have  had  no  schools,  but  that  now  all 
agree  to  have  them  at  Bufi'alo,  Tonnewanda 
and  Allegheny  Reservations,  and  desire  that 
Quakers  should  teach  them. "  These  chiefs  also 
stated:  "Brothers,  we  have  been  to  Bufl'alo 
twice  this  fall  and  have  had  much  trouble.  A 
part  of  our  nation  wish  to  move  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  but  the  greater  part  desire  to  stay 
where  they  are  as  long  as  they  can." 

These  Friends,  in  council  with  some  of  the 
Indians,  agreed  that  if  the  Indians  would  open 
two  or  more  schools  in  the  Allegheny  Reser- 
vation to  be  taught  by  their  own  people,  the 
Committee  would  pay  for  each  scholar  who 
attended  one  dollar  for  every  three  months, 
the  fact  to  be  certified  by  two  of  the  chiefs, 
or  two  of  their  good  men  whom  they  should 
appoint  for  the  purpose. 

The  desire  expressed  by  the  Indians  that 
Friends  would  again  resume  their  care  over 


their  minds  drawn  to  do  so,  to  offer  their  sei 
vice  to  superintend  the  schools  that  are  c 
may  be  opened  for  the  instruction  of  the  chi 
dren  of  the  Indian  natives  on  the  Allegheu 
Reservation;  "  and  steps  were  taken  early  i 
1835  to  spread  this  information  through  tt 
Quarterly  Meetings. 

This  desire  to  help  them  was  strengthene 
by  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Robinson,  or 
of  the  chiefs,  who  visited  Philadelphia  in  tl 
Second  Month  of  this  year,  and  who,  on  beha 
of  the  nation,  renewed  the  request  that  Priem 
would  assist  them  in  establishing  schools  ai 
that  some  one  should  be  sent  out  to  undertal 
that  business.  He  also  stated  "that  thi 
were  two-thirds  more  comfortable  than  tb 
were  forty-five  years  ago  [a  little  time  pr 
vious  to  Friends  engaging  in  this  conceri 
That  none  of  them  followed  hunting  fora  liv 
lihood,  although  some  of  them  did  hunt  foi 
day  or  so,  and  that  from  his  own  observati 
he  could  say  that  there  were  more  childr 
amongst  them  now  than  there  were  forty-fi 


years  ago. 

In  the  Tenth  Month,  1835,  Robert  Scott 
again  visited  the  reservation  accompanied 
this  time  by  Thomas  Wistar,  Jr.  Their  vi 
was  largely  occasioned  by  the  need  of  taki: 
proper  care  of  the  property  at  Tunesassa,  t; 
lease  of  which  to  its  occupants  was  then  abci 
to  expire.  Their  visit,  however,  proved  tol 
at  a  very  opportune  time,  as  while  they  w\ 
there  a  very  great  rise  in  the  waters  of  Ij 
Allegheny  took  place,  causing  much  loss 
the  Indians  by  the  destruction  of  their  cro 
fencing,  etc.  The  information  of  this  eve 
of  which  they  were  eye  witnesses,  when  1 
before  the  Committee,  led  to  efforts  to  rem 
the  Indians  substantial  relief. 

The  report  of  these  two  Friends  menti 
some  details  which  at  this  time  afford  an 
teresting  view,  of  the  condition  of  things  tl 
existing  on  the  reservation: —  j 

"The  reservation  is  a  narrow  sectionj 
land  extending  along  the  Allegheny  abl 
forty  miles  in  length,  and  contains  a  popii 
tion  of  six  hundred  natives,  together  wit' 
number  of  whites.  There  are  on  the  resei 
tion  three  small  villages,  to  wit:  Jimersl 
town,  Cold  Spring  and  Old  Town,  all  situa] 
on  the  Allegheny  River.  The  village  of  ( 
Spring  is  two  miles  and  a  half  distant  f: 
and  above  the  settlement  of  Friends  on 
opposite  bank  of  the  Allegheny.  The  t'| 
consists  of  about  a  dozen  log  houses  of  i^ 
construction,  together  with  one  or  two  fri 
'buildings.  The  forest  remains  undisturbe) 
the  rear  of  the  town,  and  there  it  is  likell 
,  remain.  The  general  appearance  of  things 
this  place  was  by  no  means  encouraging.  B 
was  here  we  found  the  school  under  the  iji 
of  Joseph  A.  Sanford,  a  youth  of  the  Seit 
Nation.  We  paid  several  visits  to  it, 
found  at  most  but  six  scholars  in  attenda 
and  they  receiving  instruction  in  the  firsi 
diments  of  an  English  education.  We  \ 
given  to  understand  that  in  consequence 
busy  season  [gathering  in  of  corn  and  potat 
most  of  the  children  were  absent,  but  \( 
all  were  present  they  numbered  about  twe 
' '  From  one  to  two  miles  above  Cold  Spi 
on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  reside  a  r  ( 


them,  particularly  in  the  instruction  of  their 
children,  induced  the  Committee  to  agree  with  ]  larger  number  of  the  natives,  some  of  v\l) 
much  unanimity  "to  encourage  one  or  more  |  appear  to  have  made  considerable advanc| 
suitably  qualified  Friends,  if  such  should  feel ;  civilization  especially  among  the  younger  'i 
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:thi3  neighborhood  five  chiefs  reside,  to  wit: 
[,ck  Snake,  Robinson,  Patterson,  Jacob  Black 
ike  and  b'arauel  Gordon.  These  last  named, 
i:ether  with  Tunis  Half  Town,  are  decidedly 
lorable  to  the  views  of  Friends  in  relation 
;the  education  of  their  young  people.  In 
nt  of  appearance,  not  only  about  his  person, 
',  in  his  house  and  farm,  Gordon  stands  much 
■advance  of  his  neighbors.  In  a  word  we 
;|  the  rare  satisfaction  of  beholding  in  Sam- 
I  Gordon  a  civilized  Indian.  He  is  one  of 
;,  four  youths  educated  some  years  past  by 
!  Indian  Committee  in  the  neighborhood  of 
;iadelphia.  Near  this  place  lives  the  old 
iphet  in  the  old  style,  but  his  influence  is 
ish  circumscribed.  A  considerable  number 
Ithe  natives  reside  in  this  vicinity  whose 
|iearance  was  far  from  being  encouraging. 
'  On  a  good  flat,  some  three  or  four  miles 
|Cold  Spring  Creek,  we  found  the  cabin  of 
ie  Eyes.  He  is  a  man  of  diffident  disposi- 
(1  and  a  chief  of  an  excellent  character. 
I  paid  a  satisfactory  visit  to  him,  although 
istill  retains  the  Indian  habits  of  living, 
jch  are  far  from  being  agreeable  or  even 
hrable.  He  cannot  speak  our  language, 
I  has  an  intelligent,  well-behaved  daughter, 
icated  by  Friends,  who  is  qualitted  to  act 
im  interpreter.  Of  the  kind  feelings  and 
indly  disposition  of  this  aged  and  retiring 
Sf  there  is  no  room  for  doubt. 
■'Old  Town  is  situated  about  four  miles 
■)W  Cold  Spring,  in  the  rear  of  some  exten- 
!■,  flat  or  bottom  land,  and  the  village,  if  it 
s'  be  so  termed,  consists  of  six  or  eight 
tl-built  log  and  frame  houses,  located  at 
(h  distances  apart  as  give  it  the  appearance 
fi  thickly-settled  neighborhood  rather  than 
iiwn.  Two  chiefs  reside  in  this  vicinity,  to 
j:  John  Pierce  and  Sky  Pierce.  This  part 
jthe  reservation  presents  a  very  pleasing 
jBCt,  and  is  in  many  respects  an  interesting 
l;e.  Sky,  John,  Robert  and  Simeon  Pierce 
5  brethren;  they  all  have  good  houses  and 
:  comfortably  settled. 

'  The  character  of  Robert  Pierce  stands  de- 
>;edly  high.  He  is  by  the  natives  esteemed 
Vf,  preacher,  and  the  condition  of  his  house 
i  grounds  is  very  creditable.  He  has  a  son 
bes]  educated  by  Friends,  and  a  teacher; 
iwhich  service  he  is  tolerably  qualified,  but 
js  at  present  engaged  in  farming.  Peter 
luse  [an  adopted  Indian]  we  did  not  see,  he 
iig  absent  on  a  ti-apping  excursion,  but  with 
(son  Peter  we  were  much  pleased.  He  is 
■ell  educated  young  man,  and  formerly  had 
brge  of  the  school  at  this  place,  and  ap- 
(red  disposed  to  resume  it  the  first  oppor- 
city  if  sufficiently  encouraged. 
'  It  was  our  intention  and  wish  to  have  paid 
sit  to  the  natives  of  Jimersontovvn  [situ- 
tl  some  fifteen  miles  above  Cold  Spring]  but 
(■■were  prevented  by  a  long  continued  rain  and 
(sequent  high  water,  which  rendered  travel- 
i  impracticable  by  carrying  off  the  bridges, 
\  We  were  informed  that  a  school  was  in 
iration  at  that  place,  under  the  direction  of 
male  teacher,  and  attended  by  upwards  of 
\:nty  scholars. 

i'  A  disposition  decidedly  averse  to  emigra- 
\l  appears  to  be  gaining  ground,  notwith- 
lading  which  there  is  reason  to  fear  new  dif- 
iilties  in  relation  to  this  subject  will  shortly 
lear,  as  a  railroad  is  now  in  construction 
ijn  the  city  of  New  York  to  Dunkirk,  on 


Lake  Erie,  which  will  pass  through  the  reser- 
vation, and  endeavors  are  also  making  to  im- 
prove the  navigation  of  the  Allegheny  River, 
which,  when  completed,  will  enhance  the  value 
of  the  lands,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  those 
engaged  in  these  undertakings  will  endeavor 
to  supplant  the  present  for  a  different  popu- 
lation. The  appearance  and  conduct  of  some 
of  the  younger  natives  was  very  satisfactory, 
some  of  them  being  industriously  engaged  in 
farming  and  clearing  new  land.  Their  dress 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  workingmen  among 
white  people,  and  not  a  few  of  them  can  un- 
derstand our  language." 

The  destitute  condition  of  the  Indians  con- 
sequent upon  the  great  flood  in  the  Allegheny, 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Committee  in  a 
meeting  held  First  Month  14th,  1836,  when  it 
appeared  there  was  ample  reason  to  believe 
that  unless  some  relief  was  speedily  furnished 
many  of  the  Indians  and  a  great  part  of  their 
cattle  must  suffer  and  perhaps  perish  from 
want.  It  was  then  agreed  to  furnish  two  of 
their  number,  Enoch  Lewis  and  Robert  Scot- 
ten,  who  were  willing  to  undertake  the  journey, 
with  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  corn  for  the  Indians  and  hay  for 
their  cattle  and  stock. 

After  arriving  at  Tunesassa,  these  Friends 
had  a  council  with  the  chiefs,  in  which  a  letter 
from  the  Committee  was  read,  and  the  design 
of  the  Friends  in  visiting  them  was  explained. 
In  this  interview  it  appeared  that  only  eight 
families  among  them  possessed  the  means  to 
get  through  the  year  without  suft"ering  from 
want.  The  Friends  afterward,  as  is  stated  in 
the  report  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1836,  vis- 
ited nearly  all  the  Indian  families  on  the  Al- 
legheny, inquired  their  number,  what  losses 
they  had  sustained,  what  stock  they  possessed, 
and  what  means  remained  for  their  support; 
and  noted  on  the  spot  the  substance  of  the 
information  obtained.  From  this  examination 
it  appeared  there  were  three  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  adults  and  three  hundred  and  fif- 
tj'-three  children,  or  six  hundred  and  ninety 
individuals,  residing  in  that  vicinity.  This  in- 
cludes the  natives  on  the  Allegheny  Reserva- 
tion and  a  few  residing  on  t^ornplanter's  land 
in  Pennsylvania,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  New 
Y'urk  line.  The  provisions  saved  from  the 
flood  were  estimated  by  the  two  Friends  at 
less  than  a  third  of  the  whole,  and  of  the  corn 
which  was  saved  a  great  part  was  so  much 
damaged  as  to  appear  unfit  for  use.  Very 
few  of  the  fences,  from  one  end  of  the  reser- 
vation to  the  other,  were  left.  Numiiers  of 
horses  and  cattle  were  destitute  of  any  other 
provision  than  the  buds  and  branches  of  trees. 
For  these  the  sugar  maple  afforded  a  partial 
supply. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  placed  in  the 
hands  of  these  Friends,  about  $200  was  after- 
terwards  forwarded  to  be  used  in  purchasing 
potatoes  for  immediate  use  and  for  seed. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Christianity  is  like  oil  on  the  troubled  wa- 
ters of  the  world's  quarrels.  Nothing  else 
will  still  the  waves. 


When  one  has  partaken  of  the  infinitely  se- 
rene exaltation  of  a  spiritual  baptism  that 
which  pertains  to  the  sensuousness  of  life  sinks 
into 


The  Tragedy  of  Fashion. 

There  is  serious  missionary  work  at  hand 
for  the  women  clubs:  work  which  ought  to  be 
undertaken  without  an  hour's  delay,  says  "Good 
Housekeeping.  It  is  that  of  bringing  well-to- 
do  and  fashionable  women  to  a  realization  of 
their  responsibilities  in  the  matter  of  dress. 

Every  year  the  fashionable  fabrics  are  get- 
ting more  expensive,  every  year  the  trimmings 
and  the  "findings"  for  the  simplest  costume 
mean  a  greater  outlay  of  money.  Not  only 
are  street  and  evening  gowns  more  elaborate, 
but  fashion  is  now  dictating  costly  toilets  to 
take  the  place  of  the  simple  and  appropriate 
morning  gown.  And  this  at  a  time  when  the 
cost  of  mere  living  is  ruinously  high. 

Do  women  with  money  and  position  realize 
what  a  far-reaching  source  of  evil  their  extra- 
vagance and  elaboration  of  attire  has  become? 
Do  they  guess  the  heartburning  of  the  women 
of  slender  purse  who  belong  to  the  same 
club,  attend  the  same  functions,  and  whose 
aping  of  them  so  as  to  appear  appropriately 
dressed  means  either  weary,  nerve-racking 
hours  of  planning  and  midnight  sewing,  or  else  a 
living  beyond  the  slender  income,  which  brings 
nervous  or  moral  collapse  to  the  fond  and  over- 
taxed husband?  Do  they  know  that  to  their 
door  may  be  laid  unhappy  homes,  embezzle- 
ments, divorces. 

They  declaim  loudly  against  the  sweat  shops 
they  talk  ably  on  altruism.  Yet  they  are 
blind  and  deaf  to  the  need  next  door,  of  sim- 
ple ideals  of  living  which  they,  and  they  alone, 
can  supply.  Heaven  speed  the  day  of  unsel- 
fish self-control  in  the  matter  of  dress! 


From  an  Old  Letter.— I  have  been  much 
interested  in  reading  a  few  extracts  from  the 
letters  of  the  late  Amy  Toulmin.  I  wish  thou 
couldst  see  them,  as  they  are  a  most  complete 
refutation  of  those  principles  which  she  so 
warmly  and  zealously  advocated  for  many 
years,  and  which  thou  hast  so  often  to  declare 
against.  One  is  so  full  that  I  must  copy  it 
for  thy  perusal ;  the  letter  was  to  her  husband. 

"You  said  this  day  week,  my  love,  that 
you  feared  I  was  leaning  too  much  towards 
Quakerism,  and  I  believed  I  answered  that  I 
wished  to  seek  after  truth  and  peace  wher- 
ever they  could  best  be  found,  which  is  the 
first  wish  of  my  heart,  simply  and  truly. 
Among  Unitarians  I  found  not  that  peace. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  please  the  under- 
standing, and  to  gratify  worldly  wisdom,  and 
to  puff  up  the  pride  of  human  reason  in  their 
writings — but  there  is  nothing  to  satisfy  the 
soul  that  is  athirst  for  inward  purification 
and  that  righteousness  which  flows  from  being 
born  again.  In  the  writings  of  Friends  there 
is  mostly  a  life,  a  freshness  with  which  my 
best  feelings  can  sjTnpathize;  but  think  not 
that  I  am  in  any  haste  to  return  to  them.  I 
neither  am  seeking  to  be  united  to  them,  nor 
to  any  other  Society  of  Christians,  but  to  attain 
deeper  and  deeper  humility,  and  to  have  that 
root  of  pride  from  which  so  many  sorrows 
have  arisen,  wholly  burnt  up.  I  did  indeed 
greatly  err  in  ever  doubting  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  grief  and  repentance 
will  my  soul  travail  till  I  am  allowed  to  hope 
that  this  sin  is  forgiven  by  Almighty  God. 

Faithfulness  is  faithfulness,  on  whatever 
scale  it  be  set  forth. — Maclaren. 
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The  Ministry  of  the  Spirit. 

(Continued  from  page  165.) 

I  cannot  but  cry  aloud  to  you  that  have 
been  long  professors  of  the  truth,  and  know 
the  truth  in  the  convincing  power  of  it,  and 
have  had  a  sober  conversation  among  meh, 
yet  content  yourselves  only  to  know  truth 
for  yourselves,  to  go  to  meetings  and  exer- 
cise an  ordinary  charity  in  the  church,  and 
honest  behaviour  in  the  world  and  limit  your- 
selves between  these  bounds,  feeling  little  or 
no  concern  upon  your  spirits,  for  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  in  the  prosperity  of  his  Truth  in  the 
earth,  more  than  to  be  glad  that  others  suc- 
ceed in  such  service. 

Arise  ye  in  the  name  and  power  of  the 
Lord  Jesus!  Behold  how  white  the  fields  are 
unto  the  harvest  ....  and  how  few  able 
and  faithful  laborers  there  are  to  work  therein! 
Your  neighbors  and  kindred  want  to  know  the 
Lord  and  his  truth,  and  to  walk  in  it.  Does 
nothing  lie  at  your  door  upon  their  account? 
Search  and  see,  and  lose  no  time,  I  beseech 
you,  for  the  Lord  is  at  hand. 

I  do  not  judge  you;  there  is  One"  which 
judgeth  all  men,  and  his  judgment  is  true. 
You  have  mightily  increased  in  your  out- 
ward substance.  May  you  equally  increase  in 
your  inward  riches,  and  do  good  with  both, 
while  you  have  a  day  to  do  good.  .  .  But 
oh,  let  it  be  your  servant  and  not  your  mas- 
ter! .  .  .  Let  the  Lord  be  chiefly  in  your 
eye ;  and  ponder  your  ways,  and  see  if  God 
has  nothing  more  for  you  to  do;  and  if  you 
find  yourselves  short  in  your  account  with 
Him,  then  wait  for  his  preparation,  and  be 
ready  to  receive  the  word  of  command,  and 
be  not  weary  of  well-doing.  When  you  have 
put  your  hand  to  the  plough,  and  assuredly 
you  shall  reap  it  if  you  faint  not,  the  fruit 
of  your  heavenly  labor  is  God's  everlasting 
kingdom. 

And  you  young  convinced  ones,  be  you  en- 
treated and  exhorted  to  a  diligent  and  chaste 
waiting  upon  God,  in  the  way  of  his  blessed 
manifestation  and  appearance  of  himself  to 
you.  Look  not  out,  but  within ;  let  not  another's 
liberty  be  your  snare;  neither  act  by  imita- 
tion, but  sense  and  feeling  of  God's  power  in 
yourselves;  crush  not  the  tender  buddings  of  it 
in  your  souls,  nor  overrun  in  your  desires  and 
warmness  of  affections,  the  holy  and  gentle 
motions  of  it.  Remember  it  is  a  still  voice 
that  speaks  to  us  in  this  day,  and  that  it  is  not 
to  be  heard  in  the  noises  and  hurries  of  the 
mind;  but  it  is  distinctly  understood  in  a  re- 
tired frame. 

Jesus  loved  and  chose  solitudes;  often  going 
to  mountains,  gardens  and  seasides,  to  avoid 
crowds  and  hurries,  to  show  his  disciples  it 
was  good  to  be  solitary,  and  sit  loose  to  the 
world.  Two  enemies  lie  near  your  states — 
imagination  and  liberty;  but  the  plain,  prac- 
tical, living,  holy  truth,  that  has  convinced 
you  will  preserve  you,  if  you  mind  it  in  your- 
selves, and  bring  all  thoughts,  inclination  and 
affections,  to  the  test  of  it,  to  see  if  these  are 
wrought  in  God,  or  of  the  enemy  or  your  own- 
selves.  .So  will  a  true  taste,  discerning  and 
judgment  be  preserved  to  you,  of  what  you 
should  do  and  leave  undone.  And  in  your 
diligence  and  faithfulness  in  this  way,  you 
will  come  to  inherit  substance;  and  Christ,  the 
eternal  wisdom,  will  fill  your  treasury. 


And  when  you  are  converted  as  well  as 
convinced,  then  confirm  the  brethren;  and  be 
ready  to  every  good  word  and  work  that  the 
Lord  shall  call  you  to;  that  you  maybe  to 
his  praise,  who  has  chosen  you  to  be  par- 
takers, with  the  saints  in  light,  of  a  kingdom 
that  cannot  be  shaken,  an  inheritance  incor- 
ruptible in  eternal  habitations. 

And  now,  as  for  you,  that  are  the  children 
of  God's  people,  a  great  concern  is  upon  my 
spirit  for  your  good,  and  often  are  my  knees 
bowed  to  the  God  of  your  fathers  for  you; 
that  you  may  come  to  be  partakers  of  the 
same  Divine  life  and  power,  that  have  been 
the  glory  of  this  day;  that  a  generation  you 
may  be  to  God,  an  holy  nation,  and  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  good  works,  when  all  our 
heads  are  laid  in  the  dust. 

Oh,  you  young  men  and  women !  let  it  not  suf- 
fice you  that  you  are  the  children  of  the  people 
of  the  Lord;  you  must  also  be  bom  again,  if 
you  will  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  Your 
fathers  are  but  such  after  the  flesh,  and  could 
but  beget  you  into  the  likeness  of  the  first 
Adam;  but  j'ou  must  be  begotten  into  the  like- 
ness of  the  second  Adam,  by  a  spiritual  genera- 
tion, or  you  will  not,  you  cannot  be  of  his  chil- 
dren and  ofl'spring.  And  therefore  look  carefully 
about  you,  0  ye  children  of  the  children  of 
God!  Con.'^ider  your  standing,  and  see  what 
you  are,  in  relation  to  this  divine  kindred 
family  and  birth.  Have  you  obeyed  the  light, 
and  received  and  walked  in  the  Spirit,  which 
is  the  incorruptible  seed  of  the  Woi-d  and 
kingdom  of  God,  of  which  you  must  be  born 
again?  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  The 
father  cannot  save  or  answer  for  the  child, 
or  the  child  for  the  father;  but  in  the  sin 
thou  sinnest  thou  shalt  die;  and  in  the  right- 
eousness thou  dost,  through  Christ  Jesus,  thou 
shalt  live;  for  it  is  the  willing  and  obedient 
that  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land.  Be  not 
deceived,  God  is  not  mocked;  such  as  all  na- 
tions and  people  sow,  such  shall  they  reap  at 
the  hand  of  the  just  God.  And  then  your 
many  and  great  privileges  above  the  children 
of  other  people,  will  add  weight  in  the  scale 
against  you,  if  you  choose  not  the  way  of  the 
Lord.  For  you  have  had  line  upon  line,  and 
precept  upon  precept,  and  not  only  good  doc- 
trine, but  good  example ;  and  which  is  more, 
you  have  been  turned  to,  and  acquainted  with  a 
principle  in  yourselves  which  others  have  been 
ignorant  of.  And  you  now  know  you  may  be 
as  good  as  you  please,  without  the  fear  of 
frowns  and  blows,  or  being  turned  out  of  doors 
and  forsaken  of  father  and  mother  for  God's 
sake  and  his  holy  religion,  as  has  been  the 
case  of  some  of  your  fathers,  in  the  day  they 
first  entered  into  this  holy  path.  And  if  you, 
after  hearing  and  seeing  the  wonders  that 
God  has  wrought  in  the  deliverance  and  pres- 
ervation of  them,  through  a  sea  of  troubles, 
and  the  manifold  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
blessings  that  He  has  filled  them  with,  in 
the  sight  of  their  enemies,  should  neglect 
and  turn  your  backs  upon  so  great  and  near 
a  salvation,  you  would  not  only  be  most  un- 
grateful children  to  God  and  them,  but  must 
expect  that  God  will  call  the  children  of 
those  that  knew  Him  not  to  take  the  crown 
out  of  your  hands,  and  that  your  lot  will  be  a 
dreadful  judgment  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord. 
But  oh,  that  it  may  never  be  so  with  any  of 
you.     The  Lord  forbid,  saith  my  soul. 


Wherefore,  0  ye  young  men  and  women 
look  to  the  Rock  of  your  fathers.  There  ii 
no  other  God  but  Him,  no  other  light  but  his 
no  other  grace  but  his,  nor  spirit  but  his,  ti 
convince  you,  quicken  and  comfort  you;  t 
lead,  comfort  and  preserve  you  to  God's  ever 
lasting  kingdom.  So  will  you  be  possessor 
as  well  as  professors  of  the  Truth,  embracini 
it,  not  only  by  education,  but  judgment  an 
conviction;  from  a  sense  begotten  in  you 
souls,  through  the  operation  of  the  etems 
Spirit  and  power  of  God;  by  which  you  ma 
come  to  be  the  seed  of  Abraham,  throug 
faith,  and  the  circumcision  not  made  wit 
hands ;  and  so  heirs  of  the  promise  made  t 
the  fathers,  of  an  incorruptible  crown;  tha 
as  I  said  before,  a  generation  you  may  be  t 
God,  holding  up  the  profession  of  the  blesse 
truth  in  the  life  and  power  of  it.  For  foi 
mality  in  religion  is  nauseous  to  God  and  goo 
men.  .  .  .  Wherefore,  dear  children,  let  m 
entreat  you  to  shut  your  eyes  at  the  tempt; 
tions  and  allurements  of  this  low  and  perishin 
world,  and  not  suffer  your  affections  to  1 
captivated  by  those  lusts  and  vanities  th; 
your  fathers,  for  the  Truth's  sake,  longsim 
turned  their  backs  upon;  but  as  you  beliei 
it  to  be  the  truth,  receive  it  into  your  heart 
that  you  may  become  the  children  of  God;  i, 
that  it  may  never  be  said  of  you,  as  til 
Evangelist  said  of  the  Jews  in  his  time,  th:] 
Christ  the  true  Light,  "came  to  his  own, bi{ 
his  own  received  Him  not;  but  to  as  manyii 
received  Him  to  them  gave  He  power  to  bj 
come  the  children  of  God;  which  were  bo;i 
not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but 
God:"  a  most  close  and  comprehensive  pai 
sage  to  this  occasion.  You  exactly  answj 
to  those  professing  Jews,  in  that  you  be! 
the  name  of  God's  people,  by  being  the  chl 
dren  and  wearing  the  form  of  God's  peopi' 
And  He  by  his  light  in  you,  may  be  very  wij 
said  to  come  to  his  own,  and  if  you  obey  f 
not,  but  turn  your  backs  upon  it,  and  wal 
after  the  vanities  of  your  minds,  you  will  I 
of  those  that  "received  Him  not;  which  I  pr;| 
God  may  never  be  your  case  and  judgraeri 
but  that  you  may  be  thoroughly  sensible 
the  many  and  great  obligations  you  lie  undj 
to  the  Lord  for  his  love,  and  to  your  pareiij 
for  their  care;  and  with  all  your  heart,  a-> 
with  ail  your  soul,  and  all  your  strength 
turn  to  the  Lord  to  his  gift  and  spirit  in  yoi 
and  hear  his  voice  and  obey  it,  that  you  ml 
seal  to  the  testimony  of  your  fathers,  by  tl 
truth  and  evidence  of  your  own  experiencj 
that  your  children's  children  may  bless  yl 
and  the  Lord  for  you,  as  those  that  deliver! 
a  faithful  example,  as  well  as  a  record  of  tl 
Truth  of  God  unto  them;  so  will  the  gray  haij 
of  your  dear  parents,  yet  alive,  go  down  | 
the  grave  with  joy  to  see  you  the  posteri' 
of  truth,  as  well  as  theirs,  and  that  not  orj 
their  nature  but  spirit  shall  live  in  you  wh 
they  are  gone.  ! 


True  harmony  with  Jehovah  is  no  vacuity, 
invokes  influences  that  dominate  all  munda, 
authority,  it  calls  into  co-operation  potencii 
before  which  the  will  of  man  is  powerless,  j 


God  has  two  dwellings — one  in  heaven  'J 
the  other  in  the  meek  and  thankful  heart.;- 
Izaak  Walton  i  ' 
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When  Is  a  Man  Poor? 

rime  and  again,  I  have  travelled  a  long  dis- 
ce  to  visit  a  very  liurable  home  in  Ames- 
•y,  Massachusetts.  The  whole  property  is 
rth  but  a  few  hundred  dollars,  but  the  fact 
.t  John  Greenleaf  VVhittier  lived  there  makes 
ibsolutely  priceless.  Men  and  women  cross 
itinents  and  oceans  to  visit  it.  Enthusi- 
ic  admirers  of  the  poet  carry  away  from 
spot  bits  of  wood,  wild  flowers,  leaves  and 
sorts  of  souvenirs  to  remind  them  and  those 
D  come  after  them  that  a  man  lived  there 
me  of  nature's  noblemen, 
.'housands  of  people  in  this  country  look 
in  Whittier,  the  simple  poet,  as  one  of  the 
lest  treasures  America  has  produced,  and 
,  considered  from  a  commercial  standpoint, 
he  left  in  the  world  was  worth  but  a  song. 
e  careful  how  you  laugh  at  men  and  women 
)  think  there  is  something  better  in  the 
,'ld  than  making  money,  and  who  refuse  to 
•ship  it.  Their  monuments  in  parks  and 
(lie  places  may  proclaim  the  story  of  their 
oic  lives  for  centuries  after  you,  with  your 
lions,  have  been  forgotten.  Seltishness  has 
liramorlality  in  it.  Greed  has  no  quality  to 
pagate  itself,  its  children  are  all  short- 
id.  Who  ever  saw  people  making  pilgrim- 
|S  to  the  homes  of  millionaire  men  who 
ierdid  anything  for  the  world?  Who  would 
lilt  the  memory  of  VVhittier  by  asking  if  he 
je  rich?  Who  would  desecrate  the  name  of 
coin  by  asking  how  much  money  he  left, 
i,vho  would  dare  say  that  he  was  not  a 
pess  because  he  was  poor?  Hundreds  of 
j  and  women  have  lived  and  died  in  wretched 
ies.  in  attics,  and  even  in  poorhouses  who 
p  enriched  the  world  by  their  lives,  who 
ii  given  greater  uplift  to  civilization  than 
|y  a  millionaire.  Men  who  never  had  a 
iisand  dollars  have  left  names  which  the 
;ld  will  not  let  die. 

,0  you  regard  a  man  as  really  poor  who 
\  not  happen  to    have    money,  but  whose 
ifacter  is  so  juicy  and  whose  career  is  so 
iulent  with  the  sweet  things  of  life  and 
ifrience  that  he  has  enriched  a  whole  com- 
^ity?     Do  you  regard  a  man  as  poor  whose 
ijhbors  feel  enriched  by  his  near  presence? 
'  ou  regard  a  man  as  poor  who    lives  in 
ttic,  but  whose  very  existence  enhances 
value  of  every  acre    of  land   and   every 
for  miles  around  him?    Do  you  regard 
as  poor  when  every  child  in  his  neigh- 
cod  loves  him  and  considers  it  an  honor 
recognized  by  him  on  the  street  or  to 
dve  an  invitation   to  visit  him?     Do  you 
}rd  a  man  as  poor  when  his  home,  no  matter 
•  hunilile,  is  looked  upon  as  a  shrine? 
I  be  engulfed  in  one's  occupation,  swal- 
yd  up  in  a  complicated    life,  harassed  by 
i«striving  and  straining,  the  worry  and  an- 
ii  which  accompany  a  vast  fortune,  is  not 
l|e  rich.     Time    and    opportunity    and  in- 
tion  to  help  others  are  the  most  valuable 
{8  in  the  world,  and  if  you  can  not  seize 
if  you  can  not  utilize  them  to  your  own 
ement,  your  own    betterment,   you  are 
indeed,  although  you  have  millions  in  the 

man  is  rich  when  he  has  put  himself  in 
Bi  with  all  that  is  good  and  great,  when 
>  as  (lut  himself  into  a  position  where  he 
>|TOw  to  the  largest  maturity,  when  he  has 


time  and  opportunity  for  cultivating  friend- 
ships, for  helping  others.  He  is  not  rich;  on 
the  contrary,  he  is  very  poor  indeed,  when  he 
is  so  preoccupied  with  selfish  interests  that  he 
has  no  time  to  sympathize  with  the  unfortun- 
ate, no  time  to  help  those  who  are  suffering 
and  in  need,  no  time  to  do  anything  hut  make 
money.  He  is  poor  when  he  has  no  time  to 
improve  his  mind,  to  elevate  his  ideals,  or  to 
cultivate  his  tastes. 

Soul  expansion  is  the  only  thing  which 
measures  real  wealth.  The  greatest  aim  of 
life  should  be  to  absorb  into  one's  being  the 
largest  amount  of  sweetness  and  beauty  it  is 
capable  of  absorbing.  The  highest  riches  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  money  and  are  independent 
of  fortune.  They  can  not  be  burned  up,  or 
lost  in  the  ocean,  or  destroyed  in  a  railroad 
wreck. 

Much  of  what  is  called  success  is  but  the 
most  vulgar  kind  of  prosperity;  it  is  the  suc- 
cess of  the  brute  faculties,  at  the  expense  of 
the  divine.  To  develop  a  few  of  one's  brain 
cells,  and  these  the  lowest,  by  everlasting  dig- 
ging and  grinding  for  money,  to  cultivate  one 
huge  gland  which  secretes  nothing  but  dollars, 
and  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  which  crushes 
out  of  life  all  the  finer  sentiments,  all  that  is 
sweet  and  beautiful  and  worth  while,  makes  a 
man  as  dry  and  barren  as  the  great  Sahara 
Desert.  He  who  follows  this  course  can  not 
be  rich,  no  matter  hov>f  much  money  he  may 
have.  A  man  is  rich  when  every  faculty  within 
him  has  been  developed  to  the  utmost  along 
normal  lines,  when  he  has  followed  his  highest 
ideals,  when  he  has  pushed  his  horizon  to  its 
farthermost  limit. 

A  man  is  poor  when  he  has  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  his  friends,  when  people  who  are 
nearest  to  him  do  not  believe  in  him;  when 
his  cha'acter  is  honeycombed  by  deceit,  punc- 
tured by  dishonesty.  He  is  poor  when  he 
makes  money  at  the  expense  of  his  character, 
when  principle  does  not  stand  clear-cut,  su- 
preme in  his  idea.  When  this  is  clouded,  he 
is  in  danger  of  the  worst  kind  of  poverty.  To 
be  in  the  poorhouse  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
poor.  If  you  have  maintained  your  integrity, 
if  your  character  stands  foursquare  to  the 
world,  if  you  have  never  bent  the  knee  of 
principle  to  avarice,  you  are  not  poor,  though 
you  may  be  compelled  to  beg  bread. — Success. 

Anselm's  Pkayer.— Lord,  teach  me  to  seek 
thee,  and  show  thyself  to  me  as  I  seek,  for  I 
cannot  seek  thee  unless  thou  teach  me,  nor 
iind  thee  unless  thou  show  thyself.  .May  I 
seek  thee  in  longing  for  thee,  and  long  for 
thee  in  seeking;  may  I  iind  thee  in  loving  thee, 
and  love  thee  in  finding.  I  confess.  Lord,  and  I 
oft:'er  thee  thanks  that  thou  hast  created  me  in 
this  thy  image  in  order  that  I  may  remember 
thee  and  think  on  thee  and  love  thee.  But  this 
image  of  thee  is  so  worn  by  the  pressure  of 
my  faults,  and  obscured  by  the  fume  of  my 
sins,  that  it  cannot  accomplish  its  purpose 
unless  thou  renew  and  reshape  it.  I  seek  not 
fo  understand  in  order  that  I  may  believe,  but 
I  believe  in  order  that  1  may  understand.  For 
this  1  believe,  namely,  that  unless  I  believe  I 
shall  not  understand.     Amen. 

Stand  lightly  on  this  world  ready  to  take 
wing,  having  your  feet  on  earth,  your  eyes, 
heart  and  citizenship  in  Heaven. 


Entering  Into  and  Conducting  Business. 

{The  Guidance  that  is  Xeedful.) 


I'lLLIAM   EVANS. 


The  account  given  in  William  Evans'  Journal 
of  his  preservation,  simply  by  being  obedient 
to  the  secret  intimations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
from  entering  a  business  that  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  proved  his  ruin  financially, 
and  given  him  great  concern  and  anxiety  of 
mind,  seems  so  full  of  instruction,  especially 
to  young  men  about  entering  business,  that  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  the  account  as  related 
by  himself  inserted  in  the  columns  of  The 
Friend.  t.  C.  H. 

West  Chester,  Pa.,  Eleventh  Month  10th,  1904. 

William  Evans,  a  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  died  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1867, 
being  in  his  eightieth  year.  He  relates  in 
his  Journal*  that  he  had  been  apprenticed  to 
the  drug  business,  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  and  engaged  in  it  on  his  own  account 
in  the  year  1808. 

Five  years  later  he  writes:  "  In  consequence 
of  the  war  with  England,  business  was  much 
depressed,  and  having  the  expenses  of  a  family 
to  meet,  which  it  seemed  improbable,  if  the 
difficulties  continued,  the  little  I  had  to  do 
would  be  sufficient  for,  I  became  so  dissatis- 
fied that  1  resolved  to  make  some  change. 
A  relative,  who  was  a  dealer  in  dry-goods, 
wanting  a  partner,  I  concluded  to  join  him  as 
soon  as  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close,  and 
made  arrangements  to  borrow  a  sum  of  money, 
which,  with  that  employed  by  him,  was  deemed 
a  sufficient  capital.  The  prospect  of  the  con- 
nection, and  engaging  in  a  business  that  looked 
likely  to  be  profitable,  was  animating  and 
pleasant;  and  from  the  feelings  of  my  mind, 
I  thought  I  had  given  the  subject  ample  con- 
sideration. We  entered  upon  some  of  the 
preparatory  steps,  which  brought  us  frequently 
together,  and  to  converse  upon  the  business 
and  the  manner  of  conducting  it.  As  I  was 
led  into  a  knowledge  of  the  courser  pursued  in 
that  line,  scruples  occasionally  arose  in  my 
mind,  which  I  attributed  to  fear  produced  by 
the  novelty  of  my  situation.  Selling  articles 
which  I  should  not  be  easy  to  wear,  or  re- 
commend others  to  wear,  presented  some  ap- 
prehension of  difficulty,  but  I  concluded  these 
might  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  business 
still  be  large  enough;  or  perhaps  when  I  be- 
came fully  engaged  these  feelings  would  wear 
off.  Then  arose  the  thought  of  entering  into 
a  business  which  I  did  not  understand,  and 
the  condition  in  which  I  should  find  myself, 
were  my  partner  removed  by  death.  This 
circumstance  1  hoped  would  not  occur,  and  I 
endeavored  to  suppress  my  apprehensions  with 
the  belief  that  experience  would  soon  render 
me  familiar  with  my  new  employment.  In  his 
desire  to  open  the  way  for  our  union  and 
future  operations,  my  relative  told  me  that, 
besides  the  amount  of  our  capital,  which  was 
borrowed,  it  would  be  necessary  to  purchase, 
on  credit,  large  quantities  of  certain  articles, 
the  payment  of  which  would  be  provided  for 
in  the  returns  of  our  sales.  This  was  a  further 
insight  of  the  responsibilities  we  were  about 
to  take  upon  us,  and  which  raised  fresh  doubts 
and  fears. 

"  My  present  business  being  small,  and  one 

•Any  readiT  of  this  article  may  procure  a  full  biography 
of  William  Evans,  at  304  An  h  Street.  Philadplpbia. 


that  I  understood,  was   managed   with  ease, 
t  required  little  capital,  and  involved  mem 
no  engagements  that  1  did  not  hold  the  means 
?o  meet-  so  that  I  was  free  from  anxiety  on 
tharaccount,and  at  liberty  to  attend,  unin- 
cumbered, to  any  of  the  appointments  of  the 
Society  or  any  impression  ot  duty  to  go  to  a 
meeting,  that'l  ml^ht  have.      When   I  con- 
trasted  my   present  situation,  for  1  had   not 
yet  given  up  the  drug  business,  with  the  pio- 
Lt  before  me,  and  recollected   that   I  had 
never  been  accustomed  to  the  anxiety  which 
often   attends  large  commercial   concerns, 
began  to  feel  stronger  doubts  oi  the  safety 
of  making  so  great  change.    These  doubts  m- 
c  ea'ed;  and  one  day,  sittiiig  in  our  religious 
meeting,  it  plainly  appeared  to  me  that,  though 
the  mind  may  be  able  to  compass  much  yet 
beyond  its  capacity  it  cannot  go.     It  all  its 
energies  are  enlisted  in  the  concerns  of  the 
world,  and  their  pressure  is  as  great  as  it  is 
capable  of  bearing,  the  all-important  work  of 
religion  must  be  neglected.    This  appeared  to 
me  must  inevitably  be  my  case-    My  time  and 
talents  would  be  wholly  engrossed,  and  1  must 
abandon  all  prospect  of  usefulness  m  religious 
society  for  the   servitude   of  a  man   of  the 
world      It  seemed  if  I  pursued  the  prospect 
of  adopting  the  proposed  change  of  business 
that  I  should  be  lost  to  religious  society  and 
to  the  work  of  religion  in  my  own  heart. 

"These  views  brought  me  to  a  full  stop. 
I  was  afraid  to  risk  my  everlasting  salvation 
for  the  sake  of  worldly  emolument;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  mortification.  1  determined 
that  it  was  best  to  inform  my  proposed  part- 
ner in  a  proper  manner,  that  I  could  not  pro- 
ceed, and  also  of  the  cause;  which  was  a  trial 
to  him  as  well  as  myself,  though  no  steps  had 
been   taken   that  would  involve  him  in  dith- 
culty      After  having  come  to  this  conclusion, 
and  my  concern  for  his  disappointment  had 
subsided,  I  felt  relieved  of  a  great  burthen 
and  then   resolved   that,  as   long  as  I  could 
make  a  living  by  the  business  I  was  brought 
up  to  I  would  not  abandon  it  for  any  other, 
but  labor  after  contentment  in  such  things  as 
my  Heavenly  Father  granted  to  me.    I  looked 
forward  with  renewed  peace  and  satisfaction 
at  the  path  and  the  business  before  me,  though 
small,  remembering  that  the  earth  is  the  Lord  _s, 
and  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills,  and  Hem 
his  inscrutable  wisdom  and  kindness,  will  dis- 
pense what  He  knows  we  need. 

"My  relative  died  in  less  than  three  years, 
and  the  very  great  losses  produced  by  a  falling 
market,  proved  in  the  end  that  I  had  escaped 
from  a  load  of  anxiety  and  almost  inextricable 
embarassmeiit.  Indeed,  being  left  alone  in  a 
business  I  was  in  no  wise  fitted  for,  it  is 
probable  it  would  have  proved  my  ruin.  It  is 
good  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  to  mind 
the  secret  intimations  of  his  blessed  bpirit; 
for  I  believe  that  it  was  nothing  less  than  his 
merciful,  superintending  care  that  snatched 
me  from   the  thraldom  I  was  preparing  for 

"^^The  subsequent  experience  of  William  Evans 
illustrates  the  declaration  that  "  Oodlmess  is 
profitable  for  all  things:  having  the  promise 
of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  isto 
come  "  He  was  enabled  to  maintain  his  family 
comfortably  to  the  end  of  his  lengthened  life, 
while  diligently  laboring  in  the  cause  of  his 
Divine  Master. 
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Science  and  Industry. 


Sand  Pictures.— "If  the  augustness  would 
condescend  to  take  honorable  repose  for  but  a 
moment,  until  his  servant  can  get  her  miser- 
able sands  she  will  make  for  him  the  sand  pic- 

^That  was  the  way  a  little  Japanese  girl 
spoke  one  day  in  Kobe  to  a  visitor.  An  Lng- 
lish  child,  even  if  she  could  do  what  this  little 
one  did,  would  have  said:  "If  the  gentleman 
will  be  seated  I  will  get  my  sand  in  a  minute. 

They  spoke  quaintly  in  Japan. 

But  she  brought  in  a  moment  three  little 
bags  filled  with  sand-white,  blue  and  yellow 
-and  then  she  led  the  way  into  the  garden. 
Seating  herself  without  disarranging  a  single 
fold  of  her  dainty  kimono,  she  scraped  a  smooth 
place  on  the  gravel  walk  and  poured  out  the 
white  sand,  carefully  spreading  it  m  a  little 

'^?hOT  taking  a  handful  of  the  blue  sand  she 
let  it  trickle  through  her  fingers,  rapidly  mak- 
ing a  design  of  a  cottage  in  outline.  With 
the  yellow  sand  she  made  the  background,  and 
mixing  the  yellow  with  the  blue,  she  designed 
trees  of  brilliant  green.        .     ,     , ,  , ,  _ 

She  drew  yellow  windows  m  the  blue  cottage 
and  made  a  yellow  walk  leading  up  to  the  door. 
In  five  minutes  she  had  made  the  most  de  icate 
little  picture  which  looked  like  a  panel  m  a 
Japanese  screen. 

Every  child  in  Japan  plays  this  little  game 
of  making  sand-pictures,  and  it  is  one  which 
will  give  unending  entertainment  to  children 
everywhere.  It  is  easily  tried,  and  some 
beautiful  little  things  can  be  made  by  any  child 
with  a  taste  for  dr&vfmg.—Domimon  Presby- 
terian. 
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duced  The  Governor  subscribed.  So  d 
Sr  citizens.  One  offered  a  $1,000  Holste 
cow  for  the  first  prize.  Other  prizes  we 
offered— wagons  and  plows  and  windmill 
Seventeen  thousand  boys  wrote  for  the  se. 
and  information.  Two  farm  wagons  wou 
not  contain  all  the  letters.  The  State  we 
into  enthusiasm— over  corn. 

And  now  return  to  the  World's  fair  Pala 
of  Ao-riculture.  In  the  Illinois  Section  is 
mountain  of  huge  yellow  ears  of  corn,  rowv 
on  row,  tier  upon  tier,  of  little  symmetrn 
pyramids  of  ten  ears  each  Before  ea 
Pyramid  is  the  photograph  of  the  Illinois  1; 
mer  boy  whose  corn  it  is.  The  selected  o 
put  of  8,000  Illinois  boys  is  represented.  L 
you  imagine  what  this  means?  -Eight  tho 
and  boys  aroused  to  pitch  of  enthusiasm 
scientific  farming.  Seed  coin  enough  to  pi 
the  whole  Illinois  corn  belt.  If  a  bounti 
crop  sprang  from  the  fertile  soil  last  yc 
a  more  bountiful  crop  will  leap  forth  this  ye 
—  World's  Work. 


A  Thousand  Boy  Corn  Growers.— The 
thought  struck  W.  B.  Otwell,  president  of 
the  Farmers'  Institute  of  Macoupin  Co.,  111. 
that  if  the  farmer  boys  could  be  induced  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  effort,  his  county  would 
produce  the  finest  corn  in  the  world-  He  per- 
suaded the  Institute  to  offer  a  prize  for  the 
best  ten  ears  of  corn  grown  by  Macoupin 
County  farmer  boys.  Hundreds  made  appli- 
cation to  him,  and  received  a  package  of  se- 
lected seed— Yellow  Dent  and  Boone  County 
White.  .    ^^  .  ^, 

In  the  fall  the  boys  sent  m  their  corn      The 
prize -a  bicycle  was  awarded.     W.  B.  Otwell 
went  down  to  see  the  boy  that  won,  expecting 
to  find  hira  the  son  of  a  prosperous  farmer. 
The  boy  proved  to  be  the  fourteen-year-old  son 
of  a  poor  widow  inhabiting  a   little   prairie 
cabin.      All   summer  the   boy   had    '  toted 
water  from  the   well   to   his   corn   patch   m 
bucketfuls.     His  industry  had  been  remark- 
able     He  was  invited  to  the  next  meeting  ol 
the  Farmers'  Institute.     W.  B.   Otwell  lifted 
him  upon  the  table.      ' '  This  ' '  he  said,  turning 
to  the  assembled  farmers,  as  he  pointed  to  the 
little  barefoot  youngster  in  his  blue  jean  over- 
alls   "is  the  boy  who  won  the  prize.        The 
cheers  that  greeted  the  boy  were  louder  than 
those  which 'later  on  greeted  the  Governor  ot 
the  State,  when  he  came    down    to   make_  a 
speech-  for,  when  these  contests  had  contin- 
ued several  years,  the  Governor  became  inter- 
ested.    Otwell  had  conceived  the  idea  of  ex- 
tending the  contest  to  the  boys  of  the  State, 
and  showing  at  St.  Louis  the  corn  they  pro- 


Charcoal  Burning.- Time  was  when 
entire  annual  yield  of  many  European  for 
was  devoted  to  no  worthier  purpose  than 
making  of  charcoal  for  use  as  fuel  in  iroi 
irlass  smelting  works.  But  nowadays  ? 
forest  timber  can  generally  be  put  to  a  be 
purpose,  and,  although  in  some  places  c 
coal  burning  still  flourishes  on  a  large  sc 
the  industry,  strangled  by  coal  and  coke, 
been  steadily  diminishing  in  importance. 
The  best  site  for  a  kiln  is  one  that  has 
used  before-the  ground  is  thoroughly 
and  is  covered  with  absorptive  charcoal  c 
The  kiln  usually  consists  of  two  tier 
wood,  one  upon  the  other,  placed  as  strj 
up  as  possible,  the  smaller  pieces  mside 
thicker  pieces  in  the  centre  and  the  sm 
again  toward  the  outside.  When  two  st 
have  been  piled  up  in  this  way  more  wO' 
laid  horizontally  across  the  narrow  top. 
kiln  is  gradually  shaped  like  a  dome, 
openings  are  then  carefully  filled  in,  in  i 
to  prevent  unnecessary  drafts,  and  the  i 
is  made  as  firm  as  possible. 

A  passage  is  now  constructed  from  tni 

side  of  the^kiln  to  the  flue  in  the  centre, 

log  of  wood  which  has  been  placed  prev 

in  position  is  drawn  from  under  the  b 

tier    leaving  a   hollow  kindling  passaj 

which,   when  the  kiln  is  completed,   a 

may  be  inserted  to  set  fire  to  the  shavir 

Now  the  important  work  of  coverin, 

kiln  is  commenced.     Supports  of  various 

are  placed  in  position  to  save  a  collapse 

the  weight  of  the  coverings,  of  whic 

is  both  an  inner  and  an  outer.     The  1 

first  tiled,  as  it  were,  with  thin  sods, 

lapping  each  other.     Then  the  outer  co 

is  applied,  consisting  of  loamy  forest  S' 

charcoal  dust,  well  mixed  and  firm  en^ 

exclude  air  and  retain  the  heat,  am* 

same  time  soft  enough  to  allow  steam 

cape,  and  to  yield  without  cracking, 

kiln  gradually  sinks  during  the  burning 

Nothing  remains  but  to  erect  a  wind 

if  necessary  before  burning  the  kiln.    _ 

Early  in  the  morning,  when  the  air  i 

a  torcli  of  pine  is  inserted  in  the  passf 

fore  mentioned,  and  the  flames  seize 

the  dry  twigs  and  shavings  in  the  flue. 

At  first,  when  the  dome  becomes  hot 
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I  thick  smoke  issue  from  the  top;  if  all  is 
II,  the  smoke  should  give  way  to  flame, 
I  a  not  unpleasant,  pungent  odor  should  be 
iceable.  This  is  a  sign  that  carbonization 
n  progress.  After  a  few  hours,  charcoal 
I  form  in  the  dome,  which  will  gradually 
'i  in. 

Ihould  the  sinking  be  irregular,  it  is  a  sign 
;he  charcoal-burner  that  the  kiln  is  burning 
venly.  There  is  too  much  draft  from  one 
rter,  or  too  little  in  another,  or  some  of 
wood  in  the  kiln  is  burning  quicker  than 
er  pieces.  This  state  of  affairs  must  be 
edied  by  boring  draft  holes  or  applying 
er,  as  the  case  may  require. 
In  the  second  day  after  kindling,  the  first 
t-holes  are  made.  These  holes,  bored 
)ugh  both  coverings  down  to  the  wood,  in 
rows  to  leeward,  help  to  regulate  the 
ling,  and  also  give  indication  when  the 
mnizing  process  nears  completion.  At 
,  smoke  and  steam  issue  through  them— 
after  a  while  the  smoke  turns  blue,  which 
sure  and  certain  sign  that  the  charcoal 
urning,  and  this,  of  course,  is  the  last 
g  the  charcoal-burners  desire.  The  holes 
t  be  closed  up  immediately  with  soil  or 
,  and  a  fresh  row  opened  lower  down  the 
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slipped  her  dime  in  the  girl's  purple  little  palm. 
It  was  the  last  money  she  had,  but  she  did  not 
say  so.  Then  she  went  home  to  a  cold  room 
The  bowl  of  soup  she  had  saved  for  dinner 
stood  frozen  on  the  table.  She  took  the 
clothes  from  the  bed  and  wrapped  them 
around  her. 

"My  rent's  paid  and  I've  got  a  job  of  scrub- 
bing for  to-morrow,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"There's  lots  worse  off  than  I  am." 

Her  teeth  chattered  and  her  joints  ached. 
But  way  down  in  her  heart  there  glowed  a 
wj.rm  spot  as  she  thought  of  the  babies' 
mother,  the  sick  girl  and  the  child,  all  with 
their  heaping  pails  of  C03.l.— Youth' s  Compan- 
ion. 


Others  Before  Self. 

le  Northeast  Relief  Co.  was  selling  coa 
5n  cents  a  pailful.  A  long  line  of  ciTstom. 
lad  reached  to  the  sidewalk  and  far  down 
Jtreet,  waiting  and  shivering  in  the  bitter 

Sarah  Conley  was  almost  at  the  office 
.  She  was  glad  her  turn  was  so  near, 
was  chilled,  and  her  breakfast  had  been 
ty  that  morning,  Morever,  she  was  old 
Dot  strong. 

It's  hard  standing  "  she  remarked  to  the 
an  behind  her. 

It  is  that,"  returned  the  woman,  "I'd 
it  freeze  at  home,  if  it  wa'nt  for  the 
Bs.  They're  crying  with  the  cold. 
Look  here"  said  Sarah,  "you  take  my 
);  it'll  get  you  there  one  quicker,"  and 
itepped  out  of  the  ranks  and  in  behind  the 
an. 

jor',  that's  nothing!"  she  continued,  smil- 
iway  the  mother's  thanks.  Her  change  of 
ion  brought  Sarah  in  front  of  a  young  girl 
coughed  and  shivered  pitifully  in  the 
ihing  wind.  Just  then  a  rumor  was  passed 
the  coal  supply  was  giving  out.  The 
srs  pressed  close.  Sarah  glanced  uneasily 
nd. 
5^QU  can  have  my  chance, "  she  said  sud- 

j}  she  slipped  back  of  the  sick  girl. 

did  not  look  behind  her  again.     She 

old  and  she  trembled  from  weariness. 

ftow  progression  of  the  line  had  brought 

r-thin  the  office  door,  when  she  noticed  a 

'irl  standing  at  one  side,  carrying  an 
-  jiail  and  crying  softly.  Sarah  beckoned 
f- 

ifou  wont  get  your  coal  if  you  stay  there," 
aid.     "You'll  have  to  run  round  to  the 
)f  the  line.  " 
['ve  lost  my  money,"  whispered  the  little 

['II  hold  your  pail  while  you  go  home  and 

jore,"  suggested  Sarah.  I  ing  of  the  Meeting    House   at    Fourth 

rhere  IS  nt  any  more,"  sobbed  the  child.  !  streets,  have  been  pubhshed  in  a  conv. 

rah   stood   still    a    moment.       Then    she    ume,  suitable  for  a  souvenir  of  the  occasion 


Items  Concerning  the  Society. 

A  conference  of  the  formation  of  a  company  for 
the  study  of  Friends'  principles  and  history  was 
called  to  be  held  at  Friends'  Institute,  on  Sixth-day 
evening  the  9th  instant. 

On  the  day  that  Haddonfield  Quarterly  Meeting 
IS  held  in  Moorestown,  (Fifth-day  Twelfth  Mo.  15) 
a  lunch  will  be  served  to  all  Friends  who  wish  it, 
directly  after  meeting,  at  the  school  house  near  by. 

1722— Richard  Claridge  was  about  this  time 
concerned  in  several  Public  Meetings,  tenderly  to 
reprove  those  that  Sat  in  time  of  prayer,  a  prac- 
tice which  he  judged  to  be  very  indecent  and  irrev- 
erent.— Journal,  page  318. 

The  time  for  holding  the  mid-week  meetings  of 
Frankford  Particular  Meeting  has  been  changed, 
from  Fifth-day  mornings  to  Fourth-day  evenings' 
assembling  at  7.45  o'clock,  except  the  weeks  in 
which  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly  meetings  occur.  | 

An  appointed  meeting  was  held  on  Fourth-day 
evening  of  last  week  in  Twelfth  Street  Meeting- 
house, Philadelphia,  under  a  religious  concern  of 
John  B.  Garrett,  for  the  spiritual  welfare,  faith- 
fulness and  .loyalty  to  the  Society  and  its  mission, 
on  the  part  of  our  younger  members.  It  is  trusted 
that  permanent  impressions  for  good  were  made. 

One  Hundred  Years  and  Three-and-a-half 
Months  Old— Eunice  Gidley  of  whom  we  gave  some 
account  in  No.  9  of  the  present  volume,  as  reaching 
her  one  hundredth  year  on  the  20th  of  last  Eighth 
Month,  has  now  passed  away,  as  we  learn  by  a 
telegram  sent  on  the  4th  instant  by  Job  S.  Gidley, 
her  son— her  funeral  being  heldatApponegansett, 
Mass.,  on  Fourth-day  last.  We  are  since  enabled 
to  add  one  more  testimony  in  verse  from  the  store 
in  her  memory.  For  after  a  night  of  great  distrtss, 
towards  morning  (of  the  1st  instant)  she  said  to 
her  daughter,  "  I  want  to  express  something  of  what 
is  on  my  mind."  Then  she  recited  the  following 
verses  from  Job  Scott : — 

Great  God.  thy  name  be  blessed, 

Thy  goodness  be  adored. 
My  soul  has  been  distressed. 

But  thou  hast  peace  restored. 
A  thankful  heart  I  feel. 

In  peace  my  mind  is  stayed  ; 
Balsamic  ointments  heal 

The  wounds  by  sorrow  made. 


The  Centennial  of  the  Friends'  Meetin(; 
House,  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  Philadelphia, 
Sixth  Month,  4th,  1904.— The  Papers  and  Poem 


includes  a  number  of  rare  portraits  and  pictures 
reproduced  from  originals  and  copies  in  the  posses- 
sion of  George  Vaux,  Sarah  Emlen  and  others, 
kindly  loaned  for  this  purpose.  The  book  is  pub- 
lished with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  in 
charge  of  the  Celebration.  It  has  been  edited  by 
Joshua  L.  Baily  and  Isaac  Sharpless,  and  contains 
also  an  interesting  Introduction  written  by  Isaac 
Sharpless. 

A  Limited  Edition  of  only  500  numbered  copies 
of  this  Memorial  Volume  is  being  printed  and  the 
type  distributed.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore, 
for  those  wishing  to  secure  copies  to  order  now! 
Should  the  orders  exceed  the  number  printed,  the 
pubhshers  reserve  the  right  to  give  preference  to 
orders  for  single  copies. 

The  John  C.  \Vinston  Company,  1006-1016  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  publish  this  work  in  a 
neat  volume  of  125  pages,  at  .$1.00,  postage  10 
cents. 

Notes  in  General. 

The  traffic  in  Chinese  girls  on  the  Pacific  coast 
has  been  almost  ended  by  the  efforts  of  the  women 
missionaries  of  the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
Churches. 

A  Southern  correspondent  wishes  that  we  would 
revi.se  our  opinions  on  racial  questions,  on  this 
ground:  "  All  you  know  is  the  ethics,  and  the  ethics 
is  one  thousand  years  ahead  of  the  facts."— TAe 
Independent. 

■This  country  is  not  the  United  States,  but  the 
United  States  of  America,  says  the  Independent. 
There  have  been  various  United  States,  for  example 
of  Colombia,  and  we  call  the  people  Colombians, 
just  as  we  call  our  people  Americans.     We  did  not 

the  name  Americans:  it  was  given  tO  US 
trom  England  before  the  Revolution,  ai.a  ihe  peo- 
ple of  no  other  country  use  it.  They  are  Mexicans 
or  Brazilians.     The  name  "Usona"  is  not  needed. 

A  little  maid's  view  of  the  ethics  of  fiction  writ- 
ing was  expressed  the  other  day  when  the  last  of 
Ralph  Henry  Barbour's  list  of  juvenile  stories, 
"  On  Your  Mark,"  was  added  to  the  row  on  the 
top  of  his  desk.  R.  K.  Barbour's  niece  came  in  to 
look  at  the  new  book.  After  inspecting  it  gravely 
for  a  moment  she  said,  "  Uncle,  did  you  write 
that?  " 

■■  Yes,  dear." 

"  And  all  the  rest  of  those?  " 

"  Yes." 

"Well,  did  all  those  things  happen  to  you?" 

"No  ;  I've  dreamed  and  thought  a  great  many 
of  them." 

"  But  uncle,"  said  the  little  maiden  solemnly, 
"  do  you  think  you  ought  to  write  them?  " 

The  Cherokee  Advocate.— With  the  pas.sing  of 
the  tribal  government  of  the  Cherokee  nation  there 
will  pass  out  of  existence  in  the  United  States  the 
Cherokee  Advocate.  This  newspaper  is  probably 
the  oldest  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  having 
been  established  in  1S44  by  W.  P.  Ross,  whose 
widow  lives  at  Fort  Gibson.  The  .Idvocatc  is  a 
curiosity.  It  is  printed  half  in  English  and  half 
in  Cherokee,  the  Cherokee  side  being  printed  in 
Cherokee  characters.  There  are  eighty-five  char- 
acters in  the  Cherokee  alphabet,  and  on  that  ac- 
count the  printer's  case  of  type  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  in  English,  and  is  quite  a  compli- 
cated affair.  There  are  in  the  Cherokee  nation 
only  five  printers  who  are  able  to  set  this  Chero- 
kee type  for  the  newspaper.  They  are  T.  W.  Fore- 
man, Cail  Starr,  George  Wofford,  Joe  Sequichieand 
D.  E.  Smallwood.     These  five  have  a  greater  mo- 


read  at  the  interesting  exercises  held  to  commem-    nopoly  than  any  union  or  trust,  but  they  have 
orate  the  One  Hundreth  Anniversary  of  the  Build-    never  been  known  to  strike. 


.-Vrch  I      Another  peculiar  feature  about  the  Advocate  is 
convenient  vol-  '  that  its  editor  and  manager  never  has  to  worry 


ibout  how  business  keeps  up.     The  paper  is  a  na- 
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tional  institution,  and  is  supported  by  tlie  nation, 
the  council  passing  an  appropriation  every  year 
for  its  support.  The  paper  is  distributed  free  to 
the  fullblood  Cherokees  who  cannot  read  English. 
There  are  1000  copies  sent  to  them  every  week. 
In  addition  to  this,  however,  there  are  hundreds  of 
copies  sent  out  over  the  United  States  as  a  curi- 
osity. This  is  the  only  publication  that  has  ever 
been  printed  in  Indian  language  using  Indian  char- 
acters. In  the  other  nations  of  the  five  civilized 
tribes  a  good  deal  of  matter  of  interest  to  Indians 
is  published  in  the  Indian  language  of  that  nation, 
but  English  characters  are  used.  —  Kansas  City 
Journal. 

Defalcations.—"  What  are  the  principal  causes 
of  the  downfall  of  men  who  occupy  positions  of 
trust?"  The  president  of  the  American  Surety 
Co.  says  there  are  four  in  number:  Speculation  in 
Wall  Street,  betting  on  horse-races,  high  living, 
and  dissipation.  In  the  South  card-playing  is  to 
be  added. 

Charles  H.  Hall,  superintendent  of  a  fidelity  in- 
surance department  in  Boston,  assigns  as  causes 
of  breach  of  trust  the  following: — 

Women,  speculation,  high  living  and  expensive 
hobbies.  Under  the  head  of  expensive  hobbies  he 
classes  horses,  yachts  and  things  similar.  Addi- 
tional assigned  causes  by  other  insurers  are  spec- 
ulation in  stocks,  produce,  cotton,  etc.,  intemperate 
habits,  immoral  associations,  extravagance,  due 
sometimes  to  the  social  aspirations  of  the  employ- 
ee's dependents;  gambling,  as  at  cards,  on  horse- 
races and  the  like;  outstanding  indebtedness,  re- 
sulting in  pressure  from  creditors;  using  em^ploy- 
er's  funds  (but  with  present  intent  of  only  "  bor- 
rowing "  the  same)  to  advance  or  protect  the  em- 
ployee's interest  in  some  outside  business  venture, 
intemperate  habits,  inadequate  compensation,  as 
comparpd  with  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  em- 
ployee and  his  dependents  in  comfort,  especially 
during  illness;  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade  and  New  Orleans  Cotton  Mar- 
ket. The  results  of  experience  in  many  fields  seem 
to  indicate  that  rarely  will  an  employee  embezzle 
money  in  bulk  and  abscond.  Nineteen  defalcations 
out  of  twenty  accumulate  through  a  series  of  thefts 
extending  back  for  weeks,  months  or  years,  ac- 
cording to  whether  the  employer's  method  of  su- 
pervision and  audit  of  accounts  has  been  prompt 
and  efficient  or  lax  and  infrequent.  If  the  super- 
vision be  inadequate  and  loose,  the  employee  will 
soon  recognize  the  fact  and  perhaps  fall  because 
of  his  opportunity  to  do  so.  Ninety  per  cent,  of 
those  who  default  originally  get  into  trouble  through 
mere  moral  weakness. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States.— The  Fifty-eighth  Congress  met  in 
Washington  on  the  5th  inst.  for  its  third  session. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  ended  on  the  1st 
inst.  During  the  seven  months  it  was  open  it  is  said  that 
it  was  attended  by  more  than  eighteen  million  people. 

The  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  lately  meet- 
ing in  Philadelphia,  addressed  an  appeal  to  President 
Roosevelt  urging  him  to  use  his  influence  ''  to  carrying 
out  treaties  of  our  Government  with  the  Indians  concern- 
ing the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  Indian  Territory, 
and  that  this  prohibitory  clause  be  inserted  in  the  enabling 
act  for  the  new  State." 

Dr.  Wiley,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, states  that  an  order  of  the  Department  which 
goes  into  effect  in  1905,  provides  that  all  food  products 
imported  into  this  country  will  be  required  to  show  on 
the  labels  of  the  original  packages  just  what  preserva- 
tives were  used  in  preparing  tlie  food  other  than  salt, 
sugar,  vinegar,  and  wood  smoke. 

"in  a  report  to  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  by  John  R. 
Smith,  State  Entomologist,  it  is  stated  that  little  fish, 
commonly  known  as  minnows,  are  nature's  most  effective 
check  against  the  mosquito  larva.  In  dealing  with  ar- 
tificial methods  of  control  it  is  shown  that  draining  and 
tilling  of  marshes  are  the  most  effective.  The  report  de- 
votes considerable  space  to  the  usefulness  of  repellants 
as  oils  and  other  materials  used  to  destroy  the  mosquito 
in  the  early  stages  or  the  adult  btagea  of  his  life. 


A  despatch  from  Washington  says:  The  annual  report 
of  the  general  superintendent  of  the  life-saving  service 
shows  that  during  the  year  assistance  was  rendered  by 
the  life-saving  crews  to  1061  vessels  of  all  kinds,  involving 
the  lives  of  more  than  3300  persons,  and  property  to  the 
value  of  nearly  $7,000,000.  The  crews  also  rescued  103 
persons  not  on  board  vessels  from  various  perilous  situa- 
tions, and  through  signal  warnings  of  the  beach  patrols 
saved  from  possible  disaster  161  vessels  in  danger  of 
stranding. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  General 
of  Immigration  for  the  year  ending  Sixth  Month  30th,  it 
appears  that  the  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  qualifi- 
cations of  the  immigrants  admitted  to  this  country  during 
the  past  year  are  higher  than  ever  have  been  chronicled. 
The  report  says  that  in  the  past  fiscal  year  812,870  aliens 
arrived  in  the  United  States,  of  whom  549,100  were  males 
and  263,770  females.  As  respects  age,  109,150  were 
under  fourteen  years,  657.155  were  between  fourteen  and 
forty-five  and  46,565  were  forty-five  or  over.  Of  the 
total  number  of  admitted  immigrants  168,903  could 
neither  read  nor  write. 

The  visit  of  Secretary  Taft  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
is  reported  to  have  resulted  in  the  settlement  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  that  country  and  the  United  States. 
An  executive  order  has  been  signed  by  Secretary  Taft  on 
behalf  of  the  President,  which  provides  that  no  trade  for 
the  canal  zone  or  the  republic  of  Panama  can  enter  the 
ports  established  by  the  United  States  at  either  end  of 
the  canal,  supplies  for  the  construction  of  the  canal  and 
articles  in  transit  being  excepted.  Panama  agrees  to 
reduce  her  tariff.  Absolute  free  trade  is  to  apply  be- 
tween the  canal  zone  and  the  republic  of  Panama.  Some 
other  concessions  of  minor  importance  were  agreed  upon, 
all  of  which  has  received  the  approval  of  President  Ama- 
dor of  Panama. 

By  a  late  decision  the  New  York  State  Court  of  Ap- 
peals declared  unconstitutional  the  labor  law  which  prohib- 
its a  contractor  from  employing  his  men  more  than  eight 
hours  a  day  on  city,  county  or  State  work.  In  his  con- 
clusion the  Chief  Judge  says:  "  I  fear  that  the  many  out- 
rages of  labor  organizations  or  of  some  of  their  members 
may  have  not  only  excited  just  indignation,  but  at  times 
have  frightened  courts  into  plain  legal  inconsistencies 
aud  into  the  enunciation  of  doctrines  which,  if  asserted 
in  litigation  arising  under  any  other  subject  than  labor 
legislation,  would  meet  scant  courtesy  or  consideration. 
.  .  .  The  decision  about  to  be  made  can,  therefore,  stand 
only  on  one  ground,  the  unconstitutional  interference  of 
the  Legislature  with  the  right  of  the  municipality." 

The  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
shows  large  gains  in  many  crops.  The  value  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm  in  1904  is  estimated  at  $4,900,000,000. 
This  is  9.65  per  cent,  above  the  product  of  1903  and 
31.28  per  cent,  higher  than  for  1899.  The  corn  crop  of 
1904  yields  a  farm  value  greater  than  ever  before.  The 
cotton  crop,  valued  for  lint  and  seed  at  $600,000,000, 
comes  second,  while  hay  and  wheat  contend  for  the  third 
place.  Potatoes  and  barley  reached  their  highest  pro- 
duction in  1904.  The  present  crop  of  rice  promises  a 
yield  of  900,000, 000  pounds— 300,000,000  more  than  ever 
before.  Special  efforts  have  been  made  to  encourage  the 
study  of  plants  in  the  public  schools.  The  Secretary  calls 
attention  to  the  rapid  advances  in  agriculture,  and  notes 
the  need  for  bright  young  men  in  this  field,  which  he  be- 
lieves offers  opportunities  as  great  as  in  any  other.  More 
attention  has  been  given  to  alfalfa  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  United  States  in  the  past  two  years  than  to  any  other 
crop.  The  Department  has  demonstrated  that  this  valu- 
able crop  can  be  grown  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Foreign. — The  Zemstvo  Memorial  of  the  Czar  of  Russia 
has  been  strongly  opposed  by  certain  high  officials  who 
urge  the  maintenance  of  autocratic  government.  The 
Czar's  decision  in  regard  to  the  Memorial  has  not  been 
announced. 

The  Japanese  have  captured  fortifications  overlooking 
Port  Arthur,  by  desperate  assaults  continued  for  four 
days,  accompanied  with  great  loss  of  life  on  both  sides. 

An  organization  of  Jews  has  been  formed  in  Copen- 
hagen to  assist  the  Russian  Jews  in  emigrating  to  America 
through  Danish  ports.  Funds  are  being  collected  to 
facilitate  their  passage  and  give  the  emigrants  a  start 
in  life  on  their  arrival  at  their  destination. 

A  despatch  from  St.  Petesburg  says:  Russia  has  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  United  States  to  conclude 
an  arbitration  treaty  on  the  lines  of  the  American-French 
treaty.  It  is  stated  that  this  is  the  first  arbitration 
treaty  of  Russia  with  a  foreign  power. 

A  London  writer  estimates  that  a  recent  five  days' 
fog  inflicted  a  loss  of  $3,750,000  upon  the  metropolis. 
It  is  asserted  that  London  burns  more  than  150,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  on  a  foggy  day,  "enough  to  supply  a 
town  of  50,000  inhabitants  a  whole  year.  Extra  electric 
light  is  consumed  to  an  extent  equal  to  its  ordinary  use. 


and   oil,  lamps   and  candles   are  used   in  extraordmai 
quantities." 

The  Zebrula,  the  offspring  of  the  zebra  and  the  hori 
is  said  to  be  immune  from  the  ravages  of  tse-tse  fl, 
which  in  Africa  has  proved  so  deadly  to  the  horse  ac 
the  mule.  It  has  also  been  found  to  be  much  strong! 
than  the  mule  and  as  gentle  as  a  horse,  and  is  high 
valued  in  Africa  for  draught  purposes.  It  has  the  stripi 
markings  of  the  zebra  and  is  regarded  as  a  handson 
animal. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  says:  "Russia  is  u 
willing  to  join  the  Powers  in  a  second  peace  conferen( 
at  The  Hague  until  her  war  with  Japan  is  ended." 

Another  despatch  says:  "The  Japanese  Charge  d' A 
faires,  informed  Assistant  Secretary  Loomis  that  tl 
Japanese  Government  had  received  the  invitation  of  t! 
American  Government  for  a  second  conference  at  Ti 
Hague,  and  that  the  invitation  would  be  promptly  pr 
sented  to  the  Diet.  The  intimation  is  that  the  prop 
«ition  meets  with  Japanese  favor." 

It  is  stated  that  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
Sinaloa  in  Mexico  people  are  dying  from  hunger  as  w< 
as  from  malaria.  The  deaths  range  from  twenty-five 
forty  a  day.  The  authorities  are  unable  to  cope  wi 
the  situation.  Provisions  have  been  scarce  in  northe 
Sinaloa  for  some  time,  due  to  the  destruction  of  crops 
rains.  The  epidemic  of  malaria  is  due  to  these  rail 
Deaths  from  starvation  and  malaria  are  reported  fn 
the  towns  of  Ahome,  Mirador,  Mochicahui,  Los  Mooh 
San  Miguel  and  Higuera  de  Zaragoga. 

The  steps  taken  along  the  Mexican  border  to  preve 
the  spead  of  yellow  fever  into  this  country  by  the  Unil 
States  authorities  are  reported  to  have  been  very  si 
cessful.  This  has  been  accomplished  largely  by  t 
measures  taken  to  isolate  all  patients  suffering  fromt 
disease  in  rooms  or  beds  provided  with  mosquito  nettii 
and  to  reduce  the  number  of  mosquitoes.  The  work 
mosquito  extermination  has  been  carried  on  along  I 
Mexican  border.  The  public  health  authorities  of  Mex 
are  co-operating  with  the  United  States  authorities 
the  border  quarantine  service,  and  the  danger  of  the 
troduction  of  the  disease  into  the  United  States  fr 
Mexico  is  reported  to  be  gradually  decreasing. 

RECEIPTS. 

U  nless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  r 
ceived  from  eacli  person,  paying  lor  vol.  7S. 

Received  from  James  Hobson,  Agent,  Ireland,  7£,  be 
10s  each  for  Henry  Bell,  Edward  Bell,  Daniel  Alesbti 
Alfred  Brayshaw,  William  S.  Cole,  John  Douglas,  J| 
Duguid,  Charles  Elcock,  Jane  Green,  Frances  Green. 
M.  Haughton,  Charles  B.  Lamb,  Susan  Williams  and  ^1 
Ham  White.  I 

g4g"ije)?!t(tances  received  after  Third-day  noon  will 
apprar  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 


NOTICES. 

Hannah  W.Williams  is  appointed  Agent  for  The  Fbie 
.Address,  425  Galena  Avenue,  Pasadena.  Cal. 

A  YOUNG  man  Friend  wishes  a  position  to  work 

of  school  hours,  or  would  work  for  board  and  lodg 

Address  "A,"  The  Frieni 


Haddonfield  Quarterly  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Moo 
town,  N.  J.,  on  Fifth-day,  the  15th  inst.,  at  10  o'cli 
Train  leaves  Market  Street,  Philadel[ihia,  at  8.20  A 
Trolley  leaves  Camden  at  8.38  and  9.08  o'clock,  rum 
directly  to  the  meeting-house  in  about  fifty  minutes. 

Westtovrn  Boarding  School. — For  convenic 
of  persons  coming  to  Westtown  School,  the  stage 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  A.  M., 
2.50  and  4.32  P.  M.  Other  trains  are  met  when  reques 
Stage  fare,  fifteen  cents;  after  7.30  P.  M.,  twenty- 
cents  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegraph, 
West  Chester,  Phone  114a. 

Edward  G.  Smedley,  Su-j 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  St.,  P 
— Open  OB  week-days  from  9  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.  and  fr 
p.  M.  to  6  P.  M.     Additions  to  the  Library  are  : 

Briggs,  Le  Baron  R.  -Routine  and  Ideals. 

BURDICK,  F.  M.— Essentials  of  Business  Law. 

DwiGHT,  E.  A.  —  Memorials  of  Mary  Wilder  W 
1780-1811.  I 

Fields,  Annie — Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

Genung,  J.  F. — Epic  of  the  Inner  Life. 

Hawkins,  C.  J.— Mind  of  Whittier. 

Henderson,  E.  F. — Short  History  of  Germany,  2  vo 

Rhodes,  J.  F.— History  of  the  United  States.     Vol. 

Schierbrand,  Wolf  von.— America,  Asia  and  the 
cific. 

VVoODBURN,  J.  A. — American  Republic  and  its  Got 
ment. 
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A  Public  Mind. 

William  Penn  has  told  us  that  they  who 
»uld  serve  the  public  must  have  public 
nds;  else  they  will  serve  private  ends  at 
blic  cost. 

There  is  a  kind  of  public  spirit  which  is 
ally  an  intensely  private  spirit.  One  may 
come  so  habituated  to  living  in  the  public 
e— and  a  "public  Friend,"  or  a  minister 
ich  before  the  people,  may  incur  this  danger 
that  public  notice  and  appreciation  may 
come  the  prevailing  element  to  which  he 
ms  his  sails,  and  the  popular  breath  be  to 
B  as  his  vital  air.  This  state  of  mind  being 
iogether  a  degeneracy'  into  selfishness,  is 
iarly  a  private  lust  for  publicity.  Casting 
dely  abroad  indeed  for  its  self-gratification, 
t  seeking  its  own  ambition  or  notoriety  and 
t  the  public  welfare,  it  is  the  opposite  of 
truly  public  spirit. 

For  a  public  spirit  is  a  hearty  interest  in 
3  individuals  who  make  up  the  public.  It 
not  an  interest  to  live  in  the  public  eye; 
t  an  appetite  to  have  power  over  numbers, 
rejoice  that  spirits  are  made  subject  unto 
;  not  that  which  would  erect  great  public 
beneficial  works  as  a  monument  to  one's 
If;  but  an  interest  in  the  betterment  of  the 
ople  because  one  is  a  lover  of  mankind;  a 
|blic  mind  that  lives  for  the  mind  of  the 
Iblic,  to  see  it  elevated,  broadened  and  blessed ; 
[t  the  selfish  desire  "to  get  on  with  the 
•rid, ' '  but,  as  it  has  been  said,  the  desire  '  'to 
t  the  world  on." 

The  spirit  which  is  sympathetic  with  man- 
id  is  the  truly  public  spirit.  Its  apostle- 
'ip  is  in  this  world  to  say,  "I  seek  not 
lUrs,  but  you."  It  yearns  for  a  partnership 
ith  mankind  in  a  mutual  benefit  association, 
.sing  self  in  co-operation,  it  is  among  men 
!  one  that  serveth.     Social  service  may  in- 


deed be  found  an  exaltation  into  social  su- 
premacy, but  that  is  foreign  to  its  motive. 
It  may  accept  power  as  an  engine  for  good, 
while  dreading  it  as  a  risk  of  personal  ship- 
wreck. But  its  greatness  consists  in  one's 
love  to  be  a  servant  of  human  welfare.  Great- 
ness is  to  be  measured  by  the  conditions  of 
others  that  one  is  large  enough  to  take  in. 

The  mind  of  Christ  is  eminently  the  public 
mind.  William  Penn  had  it,  and  it  animated 
his  holy  experiment.  It  marks  the  difference 
between  the  first  statesman  of  his  Philadel- 
phia and  the  latter  day  politicians.  It  makes 
civic  responsibility  a  part  of  one's  religion. 
It  quickens  the  conscience  to  "live  uprightly 
equally  in  our  political,  social  and  individual 
capacities."  It  would  make  our  church  con- 
science and  civic  conscience  one.  Public 
spirit  life  and  true  church  life  are  the  unity 
of  one  spirit  and  the  bond  of  one  peace.  In 
both  are  we  members  one  of  another.  For 
both  there  subsists  one  ideal:  "Let  this  mind 
be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus. " 
All  truly  co-operative  interests  among  men 
centre  in  Him.  While  no  professing  church 
has  ever  yet  had  enough  of  his  spirit  rightly 
to  be  trusted  to  be  the  State,  yet  the  ideal 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  will  be  reached  when 
the  State  has  become  the  Church. 

May  the  truly  Public  Mind,  the  mind  of 
Christ,  more  and  more  permeate  the  public 
counsels,  till  the  leaven  of  his  civic  right- 
eousness shall  leaven  the  whole  system.  Chris- 
tian men  may  hesitate  to  trust  themselves  to 
the  present  civic  contagion  as  workers  in  the 
midst  of  it.  But  operating  through  some  men 
that  Spirit  must  be  trusted  within  the  lumji 
of  corruption,  to  clear  up  conditions  for  that 
day  when  it  can  be  said,  "The  kingdom  of 
this  world  is  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
and  of  his  Christ." 


Nearly  everything  that  has  been  doctrin- 
ally  outgrown  in  Christian  theology  has  been 
something  that  men  have  read  into  the  Bible, 
instead  of  in  the  Bible.  They  have  twisted 
the  words  of  Scripture  to  correspond  with 
their  own  preconceptions  or  prejudices.  And 
Ihe  Bible  is  no  more  to  blame  for  this  than  the 
civil  law  is  to  blame  for  certain  misinterpre- 
tations that  have  gone  for  generations  uncoi- 
rected.  It  is  not  in  the  recognition  of  modern 
light  shining  on  the  Bible,  but  of  ancient  light 
shining  out  of  the  Bible,  that  true  Bible  criti- 
cism, or  rather  Bible-appreciation,  consists. — 
Forward. 


The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 


(Coullnued  from  page  171.) 

In  this  year  Joseph  and  Rebecca  Battey, 
members  of  Stroudsburg  Monthly  Meeting, 
who  had  felt  drawn  to  aid  the  natives,  and 
were  willing  to  reside  at  Tunesassa,  offered 
their  services  to  the  Committee,  and  in  the 
Tenth  Month,  1836,  they  and  Robert  Scotten 
and  Israel  W.  Morris,  who  were  appointed  to 
introduce  them,  arrived  at  Tunesassa.  They 
were  cordially  received  by  the  Indians;  and 
thus  after  an  interval  of  five  years,  a  family 
of  Friends,  one  of  whom,  Rebecca  Battey,  was 
desirous  of  instructing  the  Indian  women,  was 
again  located  on  the  farm  adjoining  the  Res- 
ervation. Robert  Scotten  remained  with  them 
for  several  months.  Israel  W.  Morris  returned 
home  after  an  absence  of  a  few  weeks.  In 
the  Sixth  Month  of  this  year  another  great 
flood  had  occurred  in  the  Allegheny,  in  which 
the  waters  rose  to  nearly  the  same  height 
as  during  the  previous  autumn,  and  great  de- 
struction to  the  crops  of  the  Indians  had  fol- 
lowed. In  an  interview  with  some  of  their 
prominent  men,  this  and  other  important  sub- 
jects were  thus  alluded  to  in  an  address  signed 
by  the  four  Friends. 

"Brothers,  It  has  been  so  for  two  years, 
that  freshets,  high  waters  in  your  river,  have 
overflowed  your  low  ground  and  destroyed 
much  of  your  labor.  We  advise  you  to  clear 
off  the  timber  on  some  of  your  high  ground 
adjoining  to  the  flats,  and  as  is  the  custom 
with  us  to  have  both  high  grounds  and  low 
grounds  to  cultivate;  but  Brothers,  if  you  take 
this  our  advice,  it  will  be  also  to  clear  but 
two  or  three  acres  at  a  time,  or  not  more 
than  you  can  finish  and  clear  off  completely, 
so  that  what  you  do  may  be  well  done,  and  a 
little  well  done  is  better  than  much  land  with 
the  trees  cut  down  and  then  left  lying  and 
cumbering  the  ground. 

"Now,  Brothers,  look  back  to  time  that  is 
past,  and  see  if  the  language  of  your  friends 
the  Quakers  has  not  been  the  "language  of 
true  men  unto  you,  and  whenever  you  have 
accepted  it,  you  have  found  it  so — they  have 
always  told  you  to  leave  off  cutting  down 
and  selling  your  fine  trees,  and  cultivate  your 
good  land ;  and  in  time  to  come  we  think  you 
will  be  sorrj',  that  in  this  you  did  not  hear 
them. 

"And,  Brothers,  they  have  advised  you  too, 
not  to  encourage  the  white  people  to  come 
and  live  on  your  land;  but  we  find  them  much 
increased  among  you,  they  are  encouraged  to 
do  so  in  your  selling  to  tliem  your  timber  and 
hiring  to  them  your  houses.  In  former  coun- 
cils it  has  been  advised,  and  we  are  concerned 
to  repeat  the  advice,  that  men  and  their  wives 
live  together  and  be  faithful  to  each  other, 
educating  and  being  good  examples  to  their 
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children,  for  this  is  acceptable  to  the  Great 
Spirit,  and  unless  we  are  faithful  in  our  lives, 
we  cannot  expect  his  blessing  to  rest  upon  us. ' ' 
The  loss  which  the  Indians  had  sustained  by 
this  freshet  again  appealed  to  the  sympathy 
of  Friends,  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars was  shortly  afterwards  appropriated  by 
the  Committee  for  the  purchase  of  corn,  &c., 
for  their  relief. 

In  a  communication  from  the  chiefs  of  the 
Allegheny  reservation  dated  Third  Mo.  24th, 
1837,  addressed  to  the  Committee  they  say: 
"Robert  Scotten,  now  residing  here,  has 
brought  and  faithfully  divided  amongst  us, 
provision  for  us  and  our  children,  which  has 
been  a  great  help  to  us,  for  which  we  are 
very  thankful,  believing  the  Great  Spirit  has 
sent  our  brothers  to  help  us.  We,  the  chiefs, 
all  thought  that  we  would  send  word  to  you 
on  the  subject  of  white  people  residing  on 
Indian  land.  When  Joseph  Elkinton  left  here 
there  were  but  a  few  on,  but  the  whites  kept 
coming  on,  and  we  the  chiefs  made  contract; 
with  the  white  people  to  live  on  our  land;  wi 
have  let  out  five  mill  privileges  on  the  Allegheny 
River.  We  know  that  Robert  Scotten  was  op- 
posed to  us  doing  so;  we  know  it  was  wrong, 
that  it  will  make  difficulty  before  long,  but 
we  cannot  keep  our  people  from  making  con- 
tracts with  the  whites,  but  you  may  know- 
that  we  will  not  sell  our  land  and  move  to  the 
West.  We  the  chiefs  want  our  brothers,  the 
Quakers,  to  send  a  teacher  to  teach  our  chil- 
dren, when  we  get  the  school  house  built  near 
Cold  Spring.  We  will  send  word  when  we  are 
ready.  No  more  at  present,  but  a  wish  you 
would  write  to  us."  (Signed  by  Black  Snake, 
James  Robinson,  Tunis  Half  town,  William  Pat- 
terson.) 

This  communication  was  followed  a  few 
months  later  by  another  from  the  chiefs, 
stating  that  "  a  strong  efl'ort  had  been  made 
to  induce  them  to  part  with  their  lands,  and 
money  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
U.  S.  Agent  to  bribe  Indians  to  sign  their 
names  in  favor  of  selling  their  land,  and  that 
Black  Snake,  one  of  the  chiefs  making  this 
communication  had  been  offered  one  thousand 
dollars  for  his  name,  which  he  refused,"  also 
that  the  Agent  had  selected  nine  chiefs  to  send 
as  delegates  to  the  West  to  see  the  land  where 
they  intend  the  Indians  should  move  to,  and 
desired  the  advice  of  the  Committee  upon  the 
subject. 

The  important  subject  thus  referred  to,  was 
one  which  for  several  years  from  this  time, 
caused  the  deepest  anxiety  to  these  Indians  and 
their  friends.  A  proposed  emigration  to  Green 
Bay  had  engaged  their  attention  for  the  previ- 
ous ten  years,  and  unsettled  the  minds  of  many 
in  different  tribes.  There  had  been  during  that 
period  a  general  movement  proposed  which 
had  for  its  object  the  removal  of  all  the  In- 
dians in  New  York  State  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  and  which  was  pro- 
moted by  three  different  but  concurring  in- 
fiuences:  viz,  that  of  the  desire  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  Indians  to  escape  from  the  evils  at- 
tending their  present  location;  secondly,  the 
efforts  of  Eleazar  Williams  and  others  to  estab- 
lish a  community  of  Indian  nations  in  that  dis- 
tant and  sparsely  settled  country;  and  thirdly, 
the  determination  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company 
to  find  another  home  there  for  the  Senecas,  in 
order  that  this  company  might  possess  them- 


selves of  their  valuable  Reservations,  which 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
they  only  had  the  right  to  buy,  when  the  In- 
dians were  willing  to  sell  them. 

As  regards  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  their 
desires  were  realized  so  far  as  a  change  of 
home  was  concerned,  by  a  general  removal  to 
this  distant  region,  as  also  was  the  case  with 
some  of  the  Brothertown  Indians  living  near 
them.  In  the  Twelfth  Month,  1826,  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  they  lived  in  New  York 
State  was  visited  by  Thomas  Shillitoe,  who 
records  in  his  journal,  "This  settlement  of 
the  Stockbridge  Indians  we  understood,  had 
been  of  late  years  greatly  reduced,  nearly 
one  thousand  one  hundred  of  them  having  emi- 
grated to  the  west  of  this  settlement,  near 
Green  Bay,  in  order  that  they  might  get  out 
of  the  way  of  those  temptations  they  found 
themselves  exposed  to  by  the  increase  of  the 
white  people  amongst  them;  choosing  rather 
to  endure  the  deprivations  they  would  have 
to  meet  with  in  a  newly  settled  country,  for 
the  sake  of  that  quietness  and  simplicity, 
which,  from  the  conversation  we  had  with 
some,  who  are  now  on  the  wing  to  take_  their 
departure,  they  consider  to  be  most  consistent 
with  a  truly  religious  life.  They  told  us  they 
had  been  to  see  the  spot  they  were  about  to 
emigrate  to,  and  appeared  to  rejoice  at  the 
prospect  of  the  quiet  they  should  enjoy  with 
those  gone  before  them.  From  the  accounts 
given  us,  I  could  not  doubt  that  the  conduct 
of  the  white  people  towards  this  artless,  and, 
unless  first  provoked  to  acts  of  violence,  un- 
offending race  of  mankind  had  been  injuri- 
ous, by  using  every  artifice  to  entice  them  to 
drink,  until  they  became  drunk,  and  then  taking 
the  advantage  of  them  by  getting  possession 
of  their  lands.  I  marvel  not  at  the  expression 
of  Red  Jacket,  the  great  chief  of  the  Buffalo 
Indians,  which,  I  have  been  well  informed,  was 
to  this  effect:  "  Whether  the  Great  Spirit  sent 
the  white  people  amongst  us  or  not,  I  cannot 
tell;  but  this  I  can  tell— since  they  came 
amongst  us  they  have  taught  us  many  bad 
practices  which  we  never  before  were  ac- 
quainted with."  A  sorrowful  tale  for  a  poor 
uneducated  Indian  to  tell  of  any  professing 
the  Christian  name!" 

Through  the  influence  of  EleazarWilliams 
a  body  of  several  hundred  Oneida  Indians  were 
induced  to  go  to  the  neighborhood  of  Green 
Bay,  but  his  plan  of  establishing  a  general 
place  of  refuge  for  different  Indian  tribes, 
though  earnestly  promoted  by  the  Ogden  Land 
Company,  met  with  such  opposition  from  the 
Menomenee  Indians  already  there,  and  their 
friends,  that  it  was  finally  abandoned,  and 
after  certain  agreements  had  been  reached  in 
the  years  1831  and  1832,  the  different  tribes 
then  in  Wisconsin  settled  down  upon  the  tracts 
which  had  been  assigned  to  them,  in  a  state 
of  comparative  tranquility.  Albert  E.  Ellis, 
in  an  article  in  the  collections  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Wisconsin,  from  which  the  account 
of  these  ti-ansactions  has  been  condensed,  re- 
marks, however,  "There  was  one  interest, 
that  of  the  land  company,  that  was  not  ap- 
peased. As  matters  now  stood,  there  was 
virtually  no  suitable  home  for  such  of  the 
Western  tribes  in  New  York  as  occupied  the 
reservations  to  which  this  company  held  the 
pre-emption  right  of  purchase,  and  no  pros- 
pect  of    their   selling  and   removing  West. 


With  the  vast  amount  at  stake,  the  larg 
sums  of  money  locked  up  in  these  prospectiv 
rights,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  th 
company  would  rest,  or  cease  their  exertioB 
to  purchase  out  and  remove  these  Indians 
A  thousand  plans  were  proposed  and  rejectee 
till  at  length  an  attempt  was  made  to  indue 
them  to  remove  to  the  Indian  Territory,  soutl 
west  of  the  Missouri." 

The  beginnings  of  this  attempt  to  remo\ 
them  from  this  location  were  now  to  be  m( 
and  acted  on  by  the  Indians  and  their  friendi 
Upon  considering  the  important  informatio 
contained  in  the  letters  from  the  chiefs  befoi 
referred  to,  it  appeared  proper  that  son 
members  of  the  Committee  should  visit  tl 
Indians  at  this  juncture,  and  ascertain  tl 
facts  of  the  case  more  thoroughly  and  the 
feelings  on  the  subject,  in  order  that  tl 
Committee  might  more  intelligently  advise  ai 
assist  them.  Enoch  Lewis  and  Joseph  Elkii 
ton,  having  expressed  a  willingness  to  pe 
form  this  service,  were  furnished  with  a  lett 
to  the  chiefs  by  a  meeting  held  Tenth  Moii' 
27th,  1837,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  starti 
on  their  journey. 

These  Friends  had  interviews  with  a  nm 
ber  of  the  influential  Indians,  including  Wi 
Patterson,  one  of  the  company  which  a  m; 
named  Schermerhorn  had  taken  to  the  Indii 
Territory  in  the  interest  of  the  Ogden  Lai 
Company,  to  view  the  land  which  it  was  pr 
posed  to  give  to  the  New  York  Indians  as  tht 
future  home;  and  they  also  met  with  the  chie 
in  council.  They  ascertained  that  their  Age 
had  used  active  efforts  to  induce  them 
comply  with  what  he  said  was  the  wish 
the  Government,  that  they  should  sell  thi 
reservation  and  remove  to  the  West;  that  t 
Indians  had  sent  a  communication  to  t. 
President  drawn  up  by  Maris  B.  Pierce,  stati| 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  remove;  they  W6| 
satisfied  with  their  present  homes,  where  tl 
can  live  comfortably,  and  that  "  We  hs 
meeting  houses,  council  houses,  saw  mi'; 
grist  mills  and  cattle  barns,  wagons,_  &c. 
are  attached  to  our  homes  and  desire  to 
main  on  it.  We  are  surrounded  with  wh 
people  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  and 
peace.    We  wish  to  adhere  to  the  old  treat; 

This  communication  had  been  signed  by 
chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  with  the  except 
of  the  Tuscaroras,  who  refused  to  sign. 
Friends  were  also  informed  that  attempts  1 
been  made  to  bribe  all  the  influential  chi* 
but  they  had  failed,  and  that  Schermerh 
had  employed  some  of  the  Indians  to  obt 
the  consent  of  the  women  and  intempei 
young  men  to  remove  to  the  West.  In  tl 
interview  with  the  chiefs  in  council  the  Frie 
expressed  their  sympathy  with  them  in 
difficulties  with  which  they  were  surroum 
and  also  their  sentiments  in  regard  to 
propositions  which  had  been  made  to  th 
and  told  them  that  if  they  should  come  to 
conclusion  among  themselves,  in  regard 
these  important  matters,  and  should  de 
the  advice  of  the  Committee  in  regard  t( 
execution  they  believed  it  would  be  g 
them. 

Upon  their  return  to  Philadelphia  ti 
Friends  laid  their  condition  before  the  Cp 
mittee  in  a  detailed  report,  in  which  thejrC 
mark,  "It  is  affecting  to  behold  or  conp; 
plate  these  feeble  descendants  of  the  popi 
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1  tribes  who  were  once  the  undisputed  lords 

the  soil,  imploring  permission  to  repose  in 
iace  on  their  present  scanty  pittance  of  the 
:tensive  possessions  which  have  been  wrested 
om  them,  parti}'  by  violence,  and  partly  by 
reluctant  consent  and  for  a  very  inadequate 
muneration. 

"In  closing  this  report  we  shall  take  the 
lerty  to  observe,  that  from  what  we  have  seen 
id  heard  during  this  visit,  we  are  decidedly 
the  sentiment  that  the  preservation  of  these 
ople  from  total  extinction  depends  upon  their 
taining  possession  of  the  land  they  now 
,ve.     The  offers  which  were  said  to  be  made 

them  in  the  West,  however  flattering  in 
pearance,  present  to  our  minds  a  very  dreary 
ospect  They  are  probably  less  fitted  for  a 
moval  to  the  wilds  of  the  West,  than  they 
!re  when  Friends  commenced  their  labors 
long  them.  They  have  acquired  too  many 
the  wants,  and  too  few  of  the  habits  of  civ- 
zed  life  to  be  removed,  without  the  most 
jastrous  consequences,  to  an  uncultivated 
Iderness. 

"It  appears  to  us  that  our  duty  is  a  plain 
e.     That  we  ought  to  exert  such  influence 

we  possess  to  induce  them  to  hold  fast 
3ir  present  possessions,  to  improve  them- 
,ves  and  their  land  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
d  to  become  not  only  a  civilized  but  a 
ristian  community.  If  they  should  be  in- 
ced  to  accede  to  the  flattering  offers  which 
J  so  industriously  presented  to  their  view, 
appears  to  us  that  a  few  more  fleeting 
irs  will  join  their  name  and  memory  with 
)se  which  are  no  longer  known  except  on 
)  historian's  page." 

Jpon  considering  this  report  of  Enoch  Lewis 
i  Joseph  Elkinton  the  Committee  addressed 
5  Indians  in  a  written  communication  dated 
•st  Month  ISth,  1838,  in  which  they  re- 
ed the  advice  given  them  twenty  years 
iviously,  in  regard  to  parting  with  their 
lervations,  and  removing  to  a  new  location, 
1  also  the  importance  of  dividing  their 
ds  so  as  to  hold  them  in  severalty,  as  an 
portant  aid  in  retaining  them;  they  also 
'erred  to  some  of  the  causes  of  anxiety  felt 

their  account,  viz:  the  leasing  of  their 
d  to  white  people,  the  neglect  of  properly 
tivating  it  by  some  of  their  people  and 
!  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  again  re- 
timended  to  them  the  instruction  of  their 
Idren,  and  proper  attention  to  the  roads 
ding  through  their  reservation,  reminding 
m  that  the  white  people  settled  along  the 
er  both  above  and  below  them  "must  some- 
188  pass  through  your  land  as  well  as  along 
!  river.  They  will  therefore  wish  to  have 
.ds  fit  to  travel  on;  if  they  find  your  roads 
fleeted   they  will   be   anxious  to  get  you 

and  to  have  your  places  supplied  by  more 
ustrious  people." 

(To  be  contlDiieei.) 


Phe  humble  meek,  merciful,  just,  pious  and 
?out  souls  are  everywhere  of  one  religion, 
1  when  death  has  taken  off  the  mask  they 
1  know  one  another,  though  the  diverse 
iries  they  wear  here  make  tbem  strangers. 
Perm's  Maxims. 


'iot  only  teach  the  children,  but  govern 
m,  and  in  order  to  govern  them,  govern 
irselves. — Jaines  Hamilton. 


The  Closed  Meeting-House. 

My  attention  was  lately  called  to  a  "closed 
Meeting-house"  in  New  Hampshire,  where, 
fifty  years  ago,  was  a  little  Friends'  meeting. 
It  was  an  old  fashioned  Friends'  meeting- 
house, standing  on  a  hill-side,  overlooking  a 
beautiful  village  of  three  churches,  three 
stores,  an  academy  and  hotel  with  a  population 
of  perhaps  four  hundred.  At  one  end  of  the 
house  and  a  little  in  the  rear  was  a  long  shed 
for  horses  in  stormy  weather.  For  furniture 
within  were  rows  of  long  seats  wdth  raised 
rails  for  backs,  with  a  "high  seat  "  and  "fac- 
ing seat  "  in  front.  There  was  an  aisle  through 
the  middle,  on  one  side  of  which  sat  the  men 
and  on  the  other  the  women.  The  stove  in 
the  centre  was  a  pot-ash  iron  kettle,  inverted 
and  set  on  a  circular  brick  wall  high  enough 
for  a  hearth,  to  protect  the  fioor,  and  a  sheet- 
iron  door  to  receive  the  wood.  All  was  plain 
wood,  without  cushion  or  carpet  or  paint. 
There  were  about  a  dozen  families  belonging 
to  the  meeting,  scattered  among  the  hills, 
from  one  to  ten  or  twelve  miles  apart. 

Our  home  was  eight  miles  from  the  meeting, 
over  a  road,  up  and  dowm  hill  all  the  way. 
Twice  in  the  week,  summer  and  winter,  the 
team  was  harnessed  at  nine  o'clock,  and  we 
rode  that  eight  miles  to  the  meeting-house, 
to  meet  other  teams  coming  in  from  other  d 
rections,  and  sit  down  with  from  twelve  to 
twenty,  an  hour  or  more,  on  those  bare,  un- 
cushioned  seats.  There  were  two  ministers, 
a  man  and  a  woman,  who,  with  the  elders,  oc- 
cupied the  "high  seat  "  as  heads  of  the  meet- 
ing. One  or  other  of  the  ministers  frequently 
spoke  or  ottered  prayer,  and  a  few  words 
were  spoken  by  others,  but  there  was  always 
a  long  period  of  silence  and  hush  of  such 
stillness  that  the  least  sound  could  have  been 
heard  before  a  word  was  spoken,  and  some- 
times the  entire  meeting  was  held  in  silence. 
I  never  heard  singing  in  that  house  and  the 
sermons  were  not  long,  but  always  in  the  life 
and  no  sermons  ever  heard  since,  however 
eloquent  or  learned,  have  impressed  me  like 
some  I  heard  in  those  meetings,  which  have 
infiuenced  all  my  life,  and  are  as  vivid  in 
memory  still  as  when  1  heard  them  in  my 
youth.  That  meeting-house  seemed  a  Bethel 
to  me,  and  I  grew  to  look  forward  to  meeting- 
day  with  as  much  interest  and  longing  as 
the  hungry  boy  looks  for  his  noon-day  meal. 
Those  ministers  and  elders  and  older  mem- 
bers one  by  one  died,  and  most  of  the  younger 
members  moved  away. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  history  of  all 
who  ren'ained  in  the  East,  but  among  those 
who  moved  West,  seven  became  recorded  min- 
isters of  the  Oospel  and  with  others  were  in- 
strumental in  building  up  large  meetings  in 
four  states.  One  with  his  wife  were  many 
years  principals  in  a  Friends'  academy,  and 
others  taught  in  public  schools.  One  with 
her  companion  were  superintendents  in  Gov- 
ernment Schools  among  the  Indians  during 
three  Presidential  terms.  Three  were  Yearly 
Meeting  clerks.  The  nucleus  around  which 
have  gathered  members  of  eleven  Yearly  and 
two  Continental  meetings,  and  incorporated 
as  "College  Park  .Association  of  Friends," 
which  has  just  held  its  thirty-first  semi-annual 
meeting,  in  which  were  present  twelve  min- 
isters, representing  seven   religious   denomi- 


nations and  two  universities,  came  out  of  that 
meeting. 

Coming  down  to  the  next  generation,  I  re- 
call influential  ministers  in  two  Yearly  Meet- 
ings. The  principal  of  the  Friends'  School  at 
Providence,  the  president  of  Whittier  College, 
the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Pa- 
cific College,  and  the  wife  of  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors in  Penn  College,  are  children  of  parents 
who  grew  up  in  that  meeting.  One  with  her 
husband  are  principals  of  a  large  Government 
school  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  exerting  an 
influence  upon  a  generation  of  children,  that 
will  be  felt  in  the  islands  in  all  the  future. 
One  is  a  bank  president  and  member  of  the 
State  Legislature.  One  is  teller  in  another 
bank,  and  others  have  oflicial  positions  in 
San  Francisco  and  the  State  Capital.  Others 
have  been  Presidents  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and 
influential  workers  in  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and  other 
associations  of  reform  in  seven  Western  States, 

Children  of  the  next  generation  are  now 
being  educated  in  Whittier  College,  Stanford 
University,  Pacific  College,  Penn  (,'ollege.  West- 
town  and  other  schools,  who  will  perpetuate 
the  principles  and  teachings  which  have  come 
down  to  them  through  those  who  grew  up  and 
worshipped  in  that  meeting. 

A  tree  may  grow  old  and  die,  but  the  life 
of  that  tree  entered  into  its  fruit,  which  takes 
root  in  other  soil,  and  other  trees  grow  from 
it.  The  life  of  the  first  kernel  of  corn  lives 
in  the  blade  upon  which  is  now  ripening  the 
"full  corn  in  the  ear,"  to  be  again  planted 
and  each  kernel  to  bring  forth  its  hundred- 
fold, wherever  corn  is  grown. 

The  old  meeting-house  still  stands  on  the 
hill-side,  overlooking  the  beautiful  village, 
where  it  has  stood  a  hundred  years,  but  it  is 
"closed."  Many  who  toiled  on  rock  farms 
and  worshipped  in  it  lie  in  the  graveyard 
across  the  road,  enclosed  with  a  half  buried, 
moss  covered  stone  wall,  and  overgrown  with 
grass,  but  the  influence  of  their  lives,  entered 
into  other  lives,  and  has  gone  out  into  the 
world,  permeating  many  lands  and  the  islands 
of  the  sea;  and  the  world  is  richer  and  better, 
and  ever  will  be  for  the  lives,  example  and 
influence  of  those  who  three  generations  ago, 
met  together  and  worshipped  often  in  silence 
in  the  now  closed  meeting-house. 

How  many  modern  "  Friends' Churches, " 
with  their  pastors,  organs,  church  choirs  and 
music,  will  leave  a  better  record? 

James  Bean. 

College  Park,  San  Jose,  Cat,  Eleventh  Month,  1904. 


An  Aspiration  by  Thomas  a  Ke-Mpis. — 
Behold,  the  care  of  food  and  raiment,  which 
it  is  diflicult  to  separate  from  vain  decoration, 
and  the  indulgence  of  the  sensual  appetite,  is 
grievous  and  burdensome  to  a  fervent  spirit! 
Grant  me  grace,  therefore,  to  use  all  things 
pertaining  to  the  body  with  moderation;  and 
not  anxiously  to  desire  the  possession  of  them, 
nor  bitterly  lament  the  want.  To  cast  all 
away,  the  law  of  nature  does  not  permit;  for 
nature  must  be  sustained;  but  to  desire  su- 
perfluity and  that  which  ministers  to  delight 
more  than  to  use,  thy  holy  law  forbids,  lest  the 
flesh  should  grow  insolent,  and  rebel  against 
the  Spirit.  In  all  these  difficult  and  dangerous 
paths  let  thy  wisdom  and  power  direct  me, 
that  I  may  not  deviate  to  the  right  hand  nor 
to  the  left! 
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THE    FRIEND. 


Twelfth  Mo.  IV,  1904 


The  Ministry  of  the  Spirit. 

(Concluded  from  page  172. ) 

I  shall  conclude  this  account  with  a  few 
words  to  those  .  .  •  into  whose  hands  this 
may  come  ...  ,  ,       , . 

Friends,  as  you  are  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Adam,  and  my  brethren  after  the  flesh,  often 
and  earnest  have  been  my  desires  and  prayers 
to  God  on  your  behalf,  that  you  may  come  to 
know  your  Creator  to  be  your  Redeemer  and 
Restorer  ...  by  the  power  and  Spirit  of  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  whom  He  hath  given  for  the 
light  and  life  of  the  world  .  .  . 

I  beseech  you  ponder  with  yourselves  your 
eternal  condition,  and  see  what  title,  what 
ground  and  foundation  you  have  for  your  Chris 
tianity;  if  more  than  a  profession,  and  ai 
historical  belief  of  the  Gospel.  Have  you 
known  the  baptism  of  fire,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  fan  of  Christ  that  winnows  away  the 
chaff  in  your  minds,  and  carnal  lusts  and  af- 
fections? that  divine  leaven  of  the  kingdom, 
that,  being  received,  leavens  the  whole  lump 
of  man,  sanctifying  him  throughout  in  body, 
soul  and  spirit?  If  this  be  not  the  ground  of 
your  confidence  you  are  in  a  miserable  estate. . . 
Let  me  entreat  you  not  to  deceive  your- 
selves in  so  important  a  point,  as  is  that  of 
your  immortal  souls.  If  you  have  true  faith 
in  Christ,  your  faith  will  make  you  clean;  it 
will  sanctify  you;  for  the  saints'  faith  was 
their  victory  of  old.  By  this  they  overcame 
sin  within  and  sinful  men  without.  And  if 
thou  art  in  Christ  thou  walkest  not  after  the 
flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit,  whose  fruits  are 
manifest.  Yea  thou  art  a  new  creature;  new 
made,  new  fashioned,  after  God's  will  and 
mould.  Old  things  are  done  away,  and  be- 
hold, all  things  are  become  new;  new  love, 
desires,  will,  affections  and  practices.  It  is 
not  any  longer  thou  that  livest,  thou  disobe- 
dient, carnal,  worldly  one;  but  it  is  Christ 
that  liveth  in  thee;  and  to  live  is  Christ, 
to  die  is  thy  eternal  gain;  because  thou  art 
assured  that  thy  corruptible  shall  put  on  in 
corruption,  and  thy  mortal,  immortality,  am 
that  thou  hast  a  glorious  house,  eternal  ii 
the  heavens,  that  will  never  wax  old  or  pass 
away.  All  this  follows  being  in  Christ,  as  heat 
follows  fire,  and  light  the  sun. 

Therefore  have  a  care  how  you  presume  to 
rely  upon  such  a  notion,  as  that  you  are  in 
Christ,  whilst  in  your  old  fallen  nature.  For 
what  communion  hath  light  with  darkness,  or 
Christ  with  Belial?  Hear  what  the  beloved 
disciple  tells  you  :  "  If  we  say  we  have  fellow- 
ship with  God,  and  walk  in  darkness,  we  lie 
and  do  not  the  truth."  That  is  if  we  go  on 
in  a  sinful  way  and  are  captivated  by  our 
carnal  affections,  and  are  not  converted  to 
God,  we  walk  in  darkness,  and  cannot  possibly 
in  that  state  have  any  fellowship  with  God. 
Christ  clothes  them  with  his  righteousness 
that  receive  his  grace  in  their  hearts,  and 
deny  themselves,  and  take  up  his  cross  daily 
and  follow  Him.  Christ's  righteousness  makes 
men  inwardly  holy;  of  holy  minds,  wills  and 
practices.  It  is  not  the  less  Christ's  because 
we  have  it;  for  it  is  ours,  not  by  nature,  but 
by  faith  and  adoption.  It  is  the  gift  of  God, 
.  .  .  Yet  it  is  ours,  and  must  be  ours  in 
possession,  efficacy  and  enjoyment,  to  do  us 
any  good;  or  Christ's  righteousness  will  profit 
us  nothing.  It  was  after  this  manner  that  he 
was  made  to  the  primitive  Christians,  right- 


,  sanctification,  justification  and  re- 
demption; and  if  ever  you  will  have  the  com- 
fort of  the  Christian  religion,  thus  you  must 
come  to  learn  and  obtain  it. 

Now  my  friends  ...  you  may  perceive 
that  God  has  visited  a  people  among  you  with 
this  saving  knowledge  and  testimony;  whom 
he  has  upheld  and  increased  to  this  day,  not- 
withstanding the  fierce  opposition  they  have 
met  withal.  Despise  not  the  meanness  of  this 
appearance.  It  was  .  .  .  a  day  of  small 
things,  and  of  small  account  with  too  many; 
and  many  hard  and  ill  names  are  given  to  it. 
But  it  is  of  God;  it  came  from  Him  because 
it  leads  to  Him.  This  we  know,  but  we  cannot 
make  another  to  know  it,  unless  he  will  take 
the  same  way  to  know  it  that  we  took.  The 
world  talks  of  God,  but  what  do  they  do?  They 
pray  for  power,  but  reject  the  principle  in 
which  it  is.  If  you  would  know  (Jod  and  wor- 
ship and  serve  God  as  you  should  do,  you  must 
come  to  the  means  He  has  ordained  and  given 
for  that  purpose.  Some  seek  it  iu  books, 
some  in  learned  men,  but  what  they  look  for 
is  in  themselves,  though  not  of  themselves, 
but  they  overlook  it.  The  voice  is  too  still, 
the  seed  too  small,  and  the  light  shineth  in 
darkness.  .  .  .  But  the  woman  that  lost  her 
silver,  found  it  at  home,  after  she  had  lighted 
her  candle  and  swept  her  house.  Do  you 
too,  and  you  shall  find  what  Pilate  wanted  to 
know,  namely  Truth:  truth  in  the  inward 
parts,  so  valuable  in  the  sight  of  God.  The 
light  of  Christ  within,  who  is  the  light  of  the 
world  (and  so  a  light  to  you,  that  tells  you 
the  truth  of  all  your  condition),  leads  all 
that  take  heed  unto  it,  out  of  darkness  into 
God's  marvellous  light.  For  light  grows  upon 
the  obedient;  it  is  "sown  for  the  righteous," 
and  their  way  is  a  shining  light,  that  shines 
forth  more  and  more,  unto  the  perfect  day. 

Wherefore  0  Friends,  turn  in,  turn  in,  I 
beseech  you  .  .  There  you  want  Christ,  and  there 
you  must  find  Him;  and  blessed  be  God,  there 
you  may  find  Him.  Seek  and  you  shall  find,  1 
testify  for  God.  But  then  you  must  seek 
aright,  with  your  whole  heart,  as  men  that 
seek  for  their  lives,  yea,  for  their  eternal 
lives;  diligently,  humbly,  patiently,  as  those 
that  can  take  no  pleasure,  comfort  or  satis- 
faction in  anything  else.  ...  Oh,  it  is  a 
travail,  a  spiritual  travail,  let  the  carnal,  pro- 
fane world  think  and  say  as  it  will.  And 
through  this  path  you  must  walk  to  the  city 
of  God,  that  has  eternal  foundations,  if  ever  you 
will  come  there. 

Well,  and  what  does  this  blessed  light  do  for 
you''  Why,  first,  it  sets  all  your  sins  in  order 
before  you;  it  detects  the  spirit  of  this  world 
in  all  its  baits  and  allurements,  and  shows 
how  man  came  to  fall  from  God,  and  the 
fallen  estate  he  is  in.  Secondly,  it  begets  a 
sense  and  sorrow,  in  such  as  believe  in  it, 
for  this  fearful  lapse.  You  will  then  see  Him 
distinctly  whom  you  have  pierced,  and  all  the 
blows  and  wounds  you  have  given  Him  by  your 
disobedience  ...  and  you  will  weep  and 
mourn  for  it,  and  your  sorrow  will  be  a  godly 
sorrow. 

Thirdly,  after  this  it  will  bring  you  to  the 
holy  watch,  to  take  care  that  you  do  so  no 
more,  and  that  the  enemy  surprise  you  not 
again.  Then  thoughts  as  well  as  words  and 
works,  will  come  to  judgment;  which  is  the 
way  to  holiness,  in  which  the  redeemed  of  the 


Lord  do  walk.  Here  you  will  come  to  !ov( 
God  above  all,  and  your  neighbors  as  your 
selves.  Nothing  hurts,  nothing  harms,  no thinj 
makes  afraid  on  this  holy  mountain.  Now  yoi 
come  to  be  Christ's  indeed;  for  you  are  hi 
in  nature  and  spirit,  and  not  your  own.  Ani 
when  you  are  thus  Christ's,  then  Christ  i 
yours,  and  not  before.  And  here  communio 
with  the  Father,  and  with  the  Son  you  wi 
know,  and  the  eflScacy  of  the  blood  of  cleansinj 
even  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  immaci 
late  Lamb,  which  speaks  better  things  tha| 
the  blood  of  Abel;  and  which  cleanseth  fro 
all  sin  the  cotisciousness  of  those  that  throuj 
the  living  faith,  come  to  be  sprinkled  with 
from  dead  works,  to  serve  the  living  God. 

To  conclude,  behold  the  testimony  and  do 
trine  of  the  people  called  Quakers!    Beho 
their  practice  and  discipline!   And  behold  ti 
blessed  man  and  men  .  .  .  that  were  sent 
God  in  this  excellent  work  and  service! 
which  is  more  particularly  expressed  in  t 
Annals  of  that  man  of  God,  which  I  do  heart- 
recommend  to  my  readers'  most  serious  j 
rusal;  and   beseech   Almighty  God,  that  I 
blessing  may  go  along  with  both,  to  the  cc 
vincement  of  many,  as  yet  strangers_  to  tl 
holy  dispensation;  and  also  to  the  editicati 
of  God's  church  in  general,  who  for  his  ma 
fold  and  repeated  mercies  and  blessings  to 
people,  in  this  day  of  his  great  love,  is  worl 
ever  to  have  the  glory,  honor,  thanksgivi 
and  renown ;  and  be  it  rendered  and  ascril 
with  fear  and  reverence,  through  him  in  wh 
he  is  well  pleased,  his  beloved  Son  and  Lai 
our  light  and  life,  that  sits  with  Him  upon 
throne,  world  without  end.     Amen,  says 
that  God  has  long  since  mercifully  favored  w 
his  fatherly  visitation,  and  who  was  not  di 
bedient  to  the  heavenly  vision  and  call" 
whom  the  way  of  Truth  is  more  lovely 
precious   than   ever,  and   who,  knowing 
beauty  and  benefit  of  it  above  all  wor) 
treasures,  has  chosen  it  for  its  chiefest  f 
and  therefore  recommends  it  to  thy  love 
choice,  because  he  is  with  great  sincerity 
affection.  Thy  soul's  Friend, 

William  PENf' 


For  "The  Krien(' 

A  Messengek  of  Rest. — One  warm 
late  in  summer,  a  couple  of  elderly  peoplejj 
oppressed  and  anxious.  It  was  a  little  at 
midnight.  They  were  wide-awake  and  ii 
dened  with  thoughts  that  centered  upon  in 
dear  to  them  who  was  in  a  distant  city.  |b 
air  was  sultry,  and  had  but  little  vitalityjp 
pressive;  but  a  spirit  burdened  with  doubt  m 
fear  was  the  hardest  to  bear. 

Suddenly,  delicious  notes  of  melody,  fl 
sweet  and  entrancing,  floated  in  from  a  pe 
close  to  the  open  window.  The  fath«li 
soothed  and  tranquilized  and  drops  aslsf 
The  more  anxious  mother  was  arrested  OT 
not  relieved.  Then,  fresh  notes  of  the  s  m 
liquid  sweetness  were  warbled,— this  suflfed 
The  mother's  anxiety  was  wafted  away.th 
calmness  of  faith  came,  all  perplexing  tho  ;li 
was  overcome,  the  eye-lids  drooped,  bm 
slumber  followed. 

On  the  dawn  of  day  an  oriole  lit  on  a  m 
dow-sill,  looked  in  on  them  and  fllitted  a|aj 
A  poetic  event,  not  a  fancy,  dream  or  vijoi 
—a  reality.  | 


"A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever ' 


Twelfth  Mo.  17,  1904 


THE    FRIEND. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

The  matter  under  this  heading  is  furnished 
The  Friend  on  behalf  of  the  "Temperance 
isociation  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,"  by 
snjamin  P.Whitson,  401  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

Thoughts  that  great  hearts  once  broke  for,  we 
Breathe  cheaply  in  the  common  air; 
The  dust  we  trample  heedlessly 
Throbbed  once  in  saints  and  heroes  rare, 
Who  perished,  opening  for  the  race 
New  pathways  to  the  commonplace. 

—James  Kussell  Lowell. 

"Prophetic  souls  see  visions  that  are  so 
possible  to  be  realized  in  their  time  as  to 
jm  ridiculous  to  the  crowd.  This  waiting 
the  sweat-box  that  tries  the  temper  of  us 


[f  the  reader  does  not  remember  distinctly 
;  article  in  this  column  last  month  begin- 
ig,  "To  them  that  love  God,  all  things  for 
od  work  together,"  we  desire  that  he  or  she 
11  review  the  same  carefully  and  prayerfully, 
1  teach  the  sentiment  thereof  to  others. 
B  times  are  ripe  for  successful  co-operation 
ways  that  need  involve  no  compromise  of 
nciple. 

"The  future  success  of  the  Prohibition  party 
)ends  on  such  a  reorganization  of  its  forces 
shall  make  the  voting  precinct,  instead  of 
national  headquarters,  the  unit  of  strength, 
other  words,  we  must  build  our  house  from 
'  foundation  upward,  (American  plan)  in- 
ad  of  from  the  roof  downward,  as  do  the 
ngolians." — Silas  C.  Swallow. 

'  There  is  absolutely  no  conflict  in  the  de 
Qds  of  the  Prohibition  party  and  the  Anti- 
oon  League." — John  G.  Wooki/. 

beautiful  example  of  the  co-operative  spirit 
eared  in  the  recent  Anti-^j'aloon  League 
vention  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  There  Meth- 
Jts,  Catholics,  "A.  P.  A's.,"  Quakers, 
tarians,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Democrats^ 
mblicans,  party  Prohibitionists,  Mugwumps, 
Populists  lived  together  for  a  week  with- 
the  slightest  symptom  of  a  fight, 
t  was  a  religious  gathering  without  the 
htest  pretext  of  agreement  on  theology. 
t  was  a  political  gathering  without  any 
I  of  agreement  on  politics, 
hey  did  not  agree  even  on  the  liquor  ques- 
1  in  all  its  phases. 

et  all  were  in  absolute  agreement  on  the 
position  "The  saloon  must  go."  And 
ead  of  firing  political  and  theological  brick- 
i  at  each  other,  they  sat  and  planned  for 
'eek  on  schemes  to  make  it  go.  These 
jmes  involved  agitation,  local-option  cani- 
nis,  law-suits,  work  in  the  legislature,  and 
•peration  with  the  Prohibition  party, 
he  door  is  wide  open  for  a  new  era  for  the 
hibition  party,  and  the  indications  are  that 
party  is  proving  itself  large  enough  to 
sp  the  idea. 

here  are  enough  enemies  of  the  saloon  in 
Jrica  to  drive  the  liquor  shop  into  the  sea. 
h  need  a  spirit  of  mutual  confidence  and 
operation  even  more  than  we  need  addi- 
al  Prohibitionists. — New  Voice. 


fJl!^  1?"\°^  co-operation  was  also  mani- '  cently  entered   into  with   the  Five  Civilized 

ddohTa  On  thP  LS;  /t  I'u  ^?'^'':  '°  severalty,  one  of  the  conditions  upon  which 
delphia.  On  the  evening  of  Twelfth  Month  ,  the  Indians  consented  to  the  extinguishment 
2nd  harmonious  addresses  were  given  by  Anna  of  their  tribal  governments  and  to  tlie  admis 
^^Z^^y^^t^S^::,^^   sionofthewhiteman  to  equal  privilege^^f 


Saloon  League,  and  by  Silas  C.  Swallow,  re- 
cently the  presidential  nominee  of  the  Prohi- 
bition party. 

Movement  for  Local  Oi'tion.— It  is  time 
that  every  church  in  Pennsylvania  were  awake 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  agency  at  work  in 
the  State  that  has  unlimited  possibilities  in 
bringing  about  temperance  reform. 

It  is  larger  than  any  church  because  it  is 
the  union  of  all  churches  against  the  saloon. 
It  is  greater  than  any  political  party,  because 
it  is  utilizing  the  righteous  elements  of  all 
political  parties  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  bet- 
ter legislation.  Legislation  that  will  enable 
the  people  of  every  community  to  determine 
the  question  of  the  sale  of  liquors.  Without 
this,  temperance  efforts  must  of  necessity  be 
limited.  _  With  it,  we  will  at  once  have  the 
basis  of  increased  and  effective  warfare  upon 
the  saloon. 

For  the  next  three  months,  let  our  friends 
talk  about  local  option.  Let  the  ministers  [do 
their  duty]  about  it.  Let  Ministerial  Associ- 
ations and  church  boards  pass  resolutions  fa- 
voring it.  Let  public  meetings  be  held  advo- 
cating it.  Write  to  the  local  press  about  it. 
See  your  Senators  and  Representatives  about 
it.  Later,  respond  favorably  to  the  appeals 
for  petitions  concerning  it.  Finally,  let  us 
pray  about  it,  and  all  get  in  line  to  secure  it 
next  winter  at  the  Legislature.  Will  we  do 
it? — Keystone  Citizen. 


Under  local  option  in  Ohio,  five  counties, 
twelve  county  seats,  three  cities,  473  villages 
and  more  than  1,000  townships  are  dry. 

"Something  must  be  done  to  check  the 
work  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  or  every  sa- 
loon in  America  will  be  closed  inside  of  five 
years.''— Bonfort's   Wine  and  Spirit  Gazette. 


The  Prohibition  vote  as  polled  at  the  recent 
Presidential  election  is  given  bytheA'cw  low 
as  Li57,405.  This  is  the  largest  vote  ever 
polled  by  the  party,  except  in  1892,  when  it 
was  263,480.  The  vote  in  1900  was  209,552. 
Twenty-four  States  appear  to  show  a  decided 
gain  over  the  previous  election,  but  most  of 
the  Southern  States  show  a  marked  falling  off, 
Six  States  had  no  electoral  ticket  on  the  ballot, 


Among  the  various  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
recent  convention  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
are  the  following,  which  we  especially  com- 
mend to  the  notice  of  all  readers  of  The 
Friend:  If  later  any  of  you  should  feel  dis- 
posed to  address  your  representatives  in  Con- 
gress on  these  subjects,  or  should  be  asked  by 
the  League  to  do  so,  we  hope  you  will  respond 
promptly  and  to  the  point. 

Prohibition  in  Indian  Territory.  —  "For sev- 
enty-two years  the  t'nited  States  Government 
has  prohibited  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
in  Indian  Territory;  and  in  the  agreements  re- 


citizenship  was  expressly  stipulated  as  follows: 
The  United  States  agrees  to  maintain  strict 
laws  .  .  .  against  the  introduction,  sale,  bar- 
ter, or  giving  away  of  liquors  and  intoxicants 
of  any  kind  or  quality.' 

"The  statehood  bill,  commonly  known  as 
the  Hamilton  bill,  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  after  passing  the 
House  of  Representatives,  makes  no  provision 
for  the  fulfilment  of  this  sacred  pledge. 

"The  National  Convention  of  the  American 
Anti-Saloon  League,  assembled  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  this  18th  day  of  November,  1904,  re- 
spectfully invites  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  to  the  said  omission,  and 
most  earnestly  urges  the  Congress  to  fulfil  our 
solemn  treaty  obligation  to  these  tribes  by 
provision  for  the  Prohibition  of  the  liquor  traf- 
fic in  the  enabling  act  for  the  admission  of 
the  new  State." 

The  Army  Canteen. —  "Certain  ofiicers  of 
the  army  have  reported  that  '  saloons  and  low 
dives'  have  sprung  up  about  military  posts 
since  the  abolition  of  beer  and  other  intoxi- 
cants from  the  canteen,  conveying  the  impres- 
sion to  the  general  public  that  'saloons  and 
low  dives '  did  not  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  army 
posts  during  the  selling  of  intoxicants  in  the 
canteen,  while  it  is  of  common  knowledge  that 
'saloons  and  low  dives'  did  exist  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  many  military  posts  before  the  abolition 
of  this  feature  of  the  canteen,  and  that  their 
presence  in  the  neighborhood  of  army  posts  is 
not  the  result  of  the  abolition  of  this  feature; 
and  since  such  officers  in  their  reports  deplore 
the  elimination  of  the  soldiers'  club  by  the 
passage  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors,  we  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  law  does  not  prohibit  clubs  or 
other  associations  of  soldiers  designed  to  pro- 
mote their  happiness  and  contentment. 

"We  deplore  the  lack  of  co-operation  of 
army  officers  in  the  establishment  of  post  can- 
teens where  the  men  may  congregate  and 
where  common  necessaries  may  be  purchased, 
and  where  entertaining  recreations  may  be 
enjoyed  by  the  men,  free  from  the  debauching 
influences  of  drink  and  gambling,  and  for  which 
post  exchanges  with  proper  accessories  for 
recreation  Congress  has  already  appropriated 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  for  which  it  de- 
seives  and,  we  believe,  has  the  sincere  grati- 
tude of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  moral 
and  physical  welfare  of  the  men  in  the  army." 
Interstate  Commerce.  —  "We  earnestly  favor 
the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  so-called  Hep- 
burn-DoUiver  bill  in  such  form  as  shall  effec- 
tively secure  to  the  States  the  power  to  con- 
trol the  liquor  traffic  within  their  own  boun- 
daries in  their  own  way,  unhampered  from 
without  under  the  guise  of  interstate  com- 
merce. 

"We  earnestly  and  respectfully  call  upon 
Congress  to  pass  this  just  and  necessary  meas- 
ure during  the  present  Congress  and  urge  our 
constituent  bodies,  the  churches  and  temper- 
ance organizations  overall  the  country,  to  use 
all  their  influence  and  powers  to  that  end." 
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$5,000  Damages  from  Brewery.  —  Mrs. 
William  D.  Reneer  has  obtained  a  verdict  for 
$5,000  damages  against  a  brewing  firm.  Her 
husband  shot  and  killed  C.  T.  Oathout  and 
James  Burchett,  Sixth  Month  3rd,  1900,_  and 
is  now  serving  a  life  term  in  the  penitentiary. 
The  shooting  was  the  result  of  trouble  while 
the  men  were  drinking  a  keg  of  beer  near  the 
brewery. 

Mrs.  Reneer  alleged  that  the  beer  came 
from  the  brewery  and  that  it  led  to  the  trag- 
edy which  resulted  in  her  husband  being  sent 
to"  the  penitentiary;  that  she  was  therefore 
deprived  of  his  support  and  was  entitled  to 
damages. — New  Voice. 

The  Woman's  Army  and  Navy  League  is 
an  organization  of  about  800  women,  mostly 
wives,  widows  or  daughters  of  officers  of  the 
regular  army  and  navy. 

The  public  press  has  been  giving  consider- 
able space  to  the  efforts  of  this  body  to  re- 
establish the  army  canteen.  Such  action  is 
not  surprising  when  we  consider  the  large 
financial  gain  made  possible  to  army  officers 
by  the  sale  of  liquors  in  the  army  or  navy  posts. 

The  competition  amongst  brewers  would  at 
least  be  a  powerful  incentive  to  bribery  in  the 
getting  of  contracts  for  liquors.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  such  methods  would  be 
employed. 

John  Ruskin  said  the  liquor  system  was  "one 
of  the  most  criminal  methods  of  assassination 
for  money  ever  adopted  ...  by  any  age  or 
nation." 

In  this  connection.  Issue  readers  will  re- 
member that  Dr.   B.   H.    Warren,    pure-food 
commissioner   of  Pennsylvania,    has    made 
startling  discovery  regarding  the  cheap  grades 
of  whiskey  sold  all  over  the  State.     He  says 

"  1  have  discovered  by  analysis  that  most 
of  the  cheap  whiskey  sold  in  Pennsylvania  is 
manufactured  from  wood  alcohol  and  red  or 
India  pepper,  the  latter  element  giving  the 
deadly  dose  the  desired  'snap.'  I  was  as- 
tounded when  the  chemists  informed  me  of  the 
findings  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  immediately 
had  over  one  thousand  samples  taken  up  all 
over  the  State.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the 
samples  so  far  examined  have  shown  the  pres- 
ence of  wood  alcohol  in  poisonous  quantities, 
along  with  the  pepper.  Some  samples  con- 
tained arsenic,  turpentine  and  traces  of  prus- 
sic  acid." 

Dr.  Warren  reports  that  he  has  instituted 
proceedings  in  over  a  hundred  cases  where 
this  wood  alcohol  whiskej  has  been  sold.  Prom 
present  indications,  he  thinks  he  has  over  a 
thousand  instances  on  hand,  and  that  before 
the  investigation  is  completed  he  may  discover 
above  five  thousand.  He  reports  that  eighty- 
five  per  cent,  of  all  whiskey  in  Pennsylvania 
is  doctored  with  wood  alcohol.  "No  won 
der,"  he  says,  " that  our  asylums  are  full.' 
— American  Issue. 


Content  not  yourselves  with  a  birth  in  the 
Society,  but  seek  to  secure  a  birthright  in  the 
Truth,  without  which  the  first  will  not  avail 
you  in  the  sight  of  God.— J.  Phipps. 

To  hear,  to  understand,  and  to  bring  forth 
fruit,  are  the  grand  evidences  of  a  genuine 
believer.— /I.  Clark. 


Bird  Migration. 

BY  R.   P.   SHARPLES. 

The  season  when  the  migratory  birds  begin 
their  long  journey  to  their  Winter  homes  is 
now  upon  us,  and  every  night  a  countless  host 
of  this  vast  army  passes  over  West  Chester. 
There  are  probably  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
species  of  birds  in  Chester  county,  and  they 
do  not  all  leave  us  at  once;  neither  do  all  of 
ihem  go  to  the  same  place  in  the  southland. 
Some,  'ike  our  friendly  little  robin  and  the 
useful  blackbird,  go  but  a  few  miles  to  Dela- 
ware or  Virginia,  while  there  are  others  which 
wing  their  way  clear  to  Patagonia. 

No  reasonable  reason  can  be  assigned  as  a 
cause  for  the  migration  of  birds.  It  is  not 
scarcity  of  food,  for  insects  and  seeds  were 
nevermore  plentiful  than  now.  It  is  not  in- 
clement weather,  for  the  robins  of  Canada  will 
go  no  further  south  than  Pennsylvania,  while 
our  Pennsylvania  robins  may  go  to  Virginia. 
Another  strange  fact  in  connection  with  this 
is  that  the  Southern  territory  is  depleted  of 
its  native  robins  before  the  Northern  ones  take 
their  place  for  the  Winter  sojourn. 

Practically  all  that  we  do  know  in  this  line 
is  that  there  is  an  ever  surging  tide  of  birds 
up  and  down  the  country,  each  following  its 
own  particular  path  of  migration  as  closely  as 
if  it  were  fenced  in  along  the  ground.  How 
do  they  find  their  way  over  the  thousands  of 
miles  which  some  of  them  travel?  Those  mi- 
grating in  the  day  time  are  undoubtedly  aided 
by  the  sight,  for  they  never  fly  above  the 
cloud,  but  keep  close  to  the  ground  on  cloudy 
days.  With  the  many  species  migrating  at 
night  it  is  a  different  matter,  however,  and  it 
seems  as  if  they  were  aided  by  some  sense 
above  human  ken— the  sense  which  brings  a 
horse  or  cat  back  straight  to  its  home,  though 
it  has  never  seen  the  road  before.  In  migrat- 
ing birds  will  make  a  single  flight  of  seven 
hundred  to  a  thousand  miles  across  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  or  the  Caribbean  Sea,  when  it  would 
lengthen  their  journey  but  little  to  skirt 
around  the  shore  through  Texas.  Some  spe- 
cies pass  in  their  migration  from  one  West  In- 
dian Island  to  another,  where  conditions  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  be  guided  by  sight, 
but  they  never  swerve  from  the  correct  line. 
Our  jovial  little  bobolink,  or,  as  he  is  also 
known,  the  reed  bird  and  rice  bird,  goes  away 
north  of  us  to  raise  the  little  family.  In  the 
Spring  time  he  comes  with  a  joyous  melody  of 
song,  and  clothed  in  his  black  and  white  suit 
of  sharp  contrasting  colors.  Then  off  to  the 
Canadian  meadows  he  goes.  Now  he  is  with 
us  again,  this  time  in  suit  of  inconspicuous 
brown,  and  any  afternoon  can  be  found  in  com- 
pany with  small  flocks  of  his  kind  along  the 
Brandywine  feeding  on  the  ripened  grass 
seeds.  In  a  few  days  he  will  go  to  the  South 
Carolina  rice  fields  to  spend  a  short  season  on 
feasting.  Then  the  bobolink  hordes  will  gather 
together  some  evening,  rise  high  in  the  air,  and 
make  a  single  flight  of  five  hundred  miles  across 
the  ocean  on  their  way  to  their  Winter  home, 
in  the  waving  pampas  of  Brazil. 

Every  boy  knows  by  sight  our  nighthawk, 
twisting  in  erratic  flight  over  the  town  of 
evenings,  and  stuffing  himself  with  mosquitoes 
and  other  noxi  us  flying  insects.  This  same 
nighthawk  has  already  started  on  his  long  race 
horse  journey  to  Patagonia,  impelled  by  some 


unknown  force  that  drives  him  on  and  ever 
onward  for  eight  thousand   miles  before  his 


restless  desire  is  appeased.  His  near  cousin, 
the  chimney  bird,  is  a  curiosity.  Thousands 
of  chimney  birds  skim  over  West  Chester  everj 
night,  but  nobody  sees  them  alight.  If  om 
gets  on  to  the  ground  it  is  doomed.  Its  wings 
are  so  long  and  clumsy  that  it  can  not  gel 
them  into  play  again,  and  it  perishes  miserably, 
Its  only  resting  place  is  the  upright  side  of  i 
chimney,  or  the  interior  cavity  of  a  hollov 
tree.  About  this  time  of  year  these  birdi 
gather  in  great  flocks  of  thousands,  and  ai 
night  approaches  they  can  be  seen  swoopinj 
into  some  favorite  chimney  in  such  number 
that  the  observer  wonders  if  it  is  not  packe( 
full  from  top  to  bottom.  Some  evening,  possi 
bly  within  a  week  or  two,  the  chimney  birds  ma; 
be  observed  mounting  higher  and  higher  int 
the  air  as  darkness  steals  over  the  country 
Then  in  the  morning  not  one  will  be  found 
All  have  started  for  their  Southern  home.  I 
the  morning  the  innumerable  throng  is  on  th 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  it  spend 
a  few  days.  Then  again  it  disappears,  an 
for  five  months  no  man  knows  where  it  make 
a  Winter  home.  A  generation  ago  it  was  th 
universal  belief  that  the  chimney  bird  hibei 
nat-ed  in  mud  at  the  bottom  of  ponds  during  th 
Winter  months,  but  such  a  statement  woul 
now  be  received  with  ridicule. 

Still  more  mysterious  are  the  movements  c 
the  little  gray  bank  swallow.  In  summer  tiir 
it  is  everywhere,  even  to  the  Arctic  circle.  1 
September  this  innumerable  horde  gathei 
about  the  Cheseapeake  Bay,  and  every  fenc 
and  tree  and  telegraph  wire  is  alive  with  ther 
and  then  they,  too,  pass  out  of  the  range  > 
human  knowledge,  and  no  one  knows  the  rou 
or  the  destination  of  this  strange  journey. 
April  they  appear  in  Northern  South  Americ 
moving  north,  but  where  tbey  came  from  h 
not  been  discovered. 

These  long  journeys  do  not  appear  to  ti 
the  birds.  When  crossing  great  stretches 
water  they  will  sometimes  ily  for  hundreds 
miles  inland  before  alighting.  They  go 
and  on,  impelled  by  some  unknown  force, 
journey  the  object  of  which  man  has  ma 
no  progress  toward  solving. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  migration  has  i 
cently  been  noted  by  the  United  States  Agric 
tural  Bureau.  Our  gunners  are  well  acquaini 
with  the  American  golden  plover.  In  the  fi 
week  of  June  it  arrives  at  its  breeding  grot 
in  the  bleak  wind-swept  "Barren  Grounds 
above  the  Arctic  Circle,  far  beyond  the  t 
line.  Some  even  venture  a  thousand  mi 
further  north.  By  August  they  have  rea: 
their  young  and  are  down  in  Labrador  feast ! 
on  the  crowberries.  Soon  they  become  as  ^ 
as  butter  balls,  and  are  ready  for  the  grit 
flight.  They  have  reared  their  young  unp 
the  midnight  sun,  and  now  seek  the  SouthSD 
Hemisphere.  After  gaining  the  coast  of  N  a 
Scotia,  they  strike  straight  out  to  sea,  \i 
take  a  direct  course  for  the  eastermost  of  je 
West  India  Islands,  eighteen  hundred  mk 
away.  The  only  land  along  the  route  is  < 
Bermudas,  eight  hundred  miles  distant.  |l 
fair  weather  the  birds  fly  past  the  Bermijis 
without  stopping.  When  they  sight  the  M 
land  of  the  Antilles  the  flocks  do  not  p<^< 
but  keep  on  to  the  larger  islands,  and  soe- 
times  even  to  the  mainland  of  South  Amera 
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.  few  short  stops  may  be  made  in  the  main 
ight,  for  the  plover  swims  lightly  and  easily, 
hough  fat  when  they  leave  Labrador  the  birds 
light  lean  and  hungry  in  the  Antilles.  Only 
le  first  half  of  their  journey  is  over.  How 
lany  days  it  occupies  is  not  known,  though  it 
as  kept  up  night  and  day.  After  a  few 
eeks'  rest  the  flocks  again  disappear,  and 
■e  next  seen  in  the  prairie  regions  of  Brazil, 
rgentina  and  south  to  Patagonia.  Here  they 
smain  from  September  to  March  free  from 
le  responsibilities  of  the  northern  summer 
ley  have  left.  The  native  birds  of  Argentina 
•8  at  the  time  engrossed  in  family  cares,  but 
)  wayfarer  from  the  North  rests  in  the  South. 
After  a  six  months'  vacation  the  plovers 
art  back  for  the  Arctic  Circle,  but  not  by  the 
,me  course.  Their  full  northward  route  is  a 
■oblem  still  unsolved.  But  what  a  journey! 
ight  thousand  miles  of  latitude  separate  the 
:tremes  of  their  elliptical  course,  and  three 
ousand  miles  of  longitude  constitutes  the 
orter  diameter,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  spend- 
y  ten  weeks  on  an  Arctic  coast.—  PFesi  Ches- 
•  Local  News. 


They  were  both  in  good  health  at  that  time  and 
enjoyed  the  company  of  about  sixty  relatives  and 
friends.  Among  these  were  their  five  surviving 
children— Anna  Edgerton  DeWees,  Robert  and 
Sarah  Edgerton,  Ella  Edgerton  Parker  and  Charles 
bdgerton.  David  Edgerton  was  born  in  1817,  and 
was  past  eighty-seven  years  of  age.  His  mother, 
Anne  Conrow,  lived  to  be  eighty-four,  while  three 
of  his  sisters,  Rachel  E.  Patterson,  Abigail  Vail 
and  Mary  Kennard,  have  life  records  almost  as 
long  as  that  of  their  mother. 

Esther  Edgerton,  whose  maiden  name  was  Elly- 
son,  IS  past  eighty-four.  She  is  the  eldest  of  nine 
children,  all  of  whom  are  living  at  this  time,  ex- 
cept one.  The  average  age  of  this  family  is  over 
seventy-eight  years. 

One  month  after  this  happy  event,  death  severed 
the  union. 

"Just  at  the  landing  they  missed  one  another; 
God  parted  them— the  father  and  the  mother." 


Deborah  P.  Lowry. 

elfth  Month  9th,  19U4. 


Items  Concerning  the  Society. 

Thomas  H.  Whitson  has  been  liberated  by  Bir- 
ngham  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  for  religious  ser- 
:e  in  the  meetings  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly 
ieting. 

The  alumni  of  Friends'  Select  School  of  Phila- 
Iphia  met  on  Sixth-day  evening,  the  9th  instant, 
d  were  ably  addressed  by  Prof.  Wm.  Birdsall  on 
"he  Responsibility  of  Culture." 

Eliza  H.  Varney,  with  a  companion,  left  Wood- 
id,  N.  C,  last  week  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
nice  Gidley  at  Apponegansett,  Mass.  (the  mother 
Job  S.  Gidley,  of  North  Dartmouth),  whose  de- 
ise,  a'  three  and  a  half  months  past  her  one  hun- 
idth  year,  has  already  been  published.  On 
iching  New  York  City,  the  prospect  appeared 
it  they  would  not  be  able  to  reach  Dartmouth 
the  appointed  time  of  the  funeral. 

""riends'  Almanac  and  the  Calendar.— In 
)ther  column  will  be  found  the  annual  notice  of 
)lication  and  price  of  the  Friends'  Card  Calen- 
'  and  the  Moral  Almanac. 
)wing  to  the  steadily  increasing  demand  for  the 
endar,  and  the  fact  that  last  year  the  edition 
3  insufficient  to  supply  all  who  desired  them,  a 
mtity  considerably  larger  than  ever  before  pub- 
led  has  been  printed.  If  the  same  concern  which 
3  so  manifest  last  year  of  sharing  with  others 

good  things  contained  in  both  the  Calendar 
1  the  Almanac  is  participated  in  this  year,  it  is 
te  unlikely  that  much  of  a  surplus  will  be  left 
the  hands  of  theTract  Association.  "  It  is  more 
Jsed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
ind  if  every  Friend's  home  has  a  silent  testimony 
iging  on  its  walls,  and  a  living  testimony  in  the 
Tts.  presenting  a  road  testimony  in  the  mouths 
ts  inmates,  to  uphold  the  Scriptural  designation 
ihe  days  and  the  months,  and  thus,  effectively 

without  giving  offense,  condemn  a  perpetua- 
1  of  idol-worship,  would  not  our  light  shine  a 
le  brighter  and  we  be  a  little  more  as  a  citv 
on  a  hill? 

n  Thk  Friend  of  Eighth  Month  20th,  1904,  co- 
red the  obituary  notice  of  David  Edgerton,  who 
eased  the  first  of  Sixth  Month,  1904. 
t  may  be  interesting  to  many  readers  of  The 
END,  especially  to  those  who  knew  this  aged 
pie,  that  on  the  first  of  Fifth  Month,  1904,  he 
his  wife,  Esther  Edgerton,  passed  the  sixtieth 
iversary  of  their  marriage. 


Notes  in  General. 

Temple  College,  Philadelphia,  has  conferred  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  on  Charles  Wagner. 
Will  the  champion  of  the  simple  life  care  for  it? 
— Boston  Transcript. 

Prince  Fushimi,  who  is  visiting  in  this  country, 
announces  that  there  is  a  likelihood  that  Japan 
will,  in  the  next  few  years,  adopt  our  Roman  al- 
phabet. At  present  Japanese  is  written  in  Chinese 
characters,— generally  a  different  one  for  every 
idea,— or  else  in  a  species  of  syllabary  of  their 
own,  a  briefer  and  cursive  script  which  the  Chinese 
cannot  read. 

"  We  have  no  doubt,"  says  the  Christian  Advo- 
cate, "  that  many  professed  Christians  decline  to 
give  to  objects  to  which  they  should  give,  and 
there  are  some  who  pass  through  life  accumulating 
immense  sums,  always  pleading  poverty,  and  when 
they  die  leave  a  vast  fortune,  often  to  be  fought 
over;  or,  in  case  it  makes  no  controversy,  to  ener 
vate  their  descendants  for  a  generation  or  two." 

In  answer  to  the  report  that  Bishop  McCabe  ad- 
vises all  Methodists  who  do  not  believe  in  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ  to  join"  the  Unitarians,  the  Chris- 
tian liegistcr  says:  "  But  certainly  Unitarians  have 
no  use  for  a  man  who  denies  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
Rev.  H.  M.  Simmons,  one  of  our  most  radical  preach- 
ers, has  shown  that  this  is  the  foundation  stone  of 
our  faith.  Denial  of  the  deity  of  Jesus  would  be 
a  different  matter." 

"It  is  not  his,"  says  the  Preshyterian  ot  the  min- 
ister, "  to  heap  up  earthly  riches,  but  heavenly. 
To  him  is  given  a  joy  of  service  and  a  reward  of 
effort  that  are  peculiar  and  blessed  There  is  a 
sense  of  satisfaction  in  spiritual  ministry  that  the 
world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  He  who  is 
true  and  loving  and  in  sympathy  with  his  Master's 
call  and  kingdom  finds  that  his  sacrifices,  hardship 
and  work  are  not  in  vain  but  are  accompanied  by 
corresponding  grace,  solace  and  recompense." 

The  record  of  crimes  of  violence  in  South  Caro- 
lina has  been  published  by  a  Charleston  paper  and 
it  is  impressive.  It  covers  32  out  of  41  counties, 
and  the  ten  months  of  this  year.  There  are  re- 
corded 160  homicides,  or  five  to  a  county,  or  about 
one  homicide  every  other  day.  No  white  man  was 
convicted  of  murder  and  sentenced  to  death,  but 
eight  were  convicted  of  manslaughter  and  IB  ac- 
quitted. Two  negroes  were  convicted  of  murder 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged;  several  others  con- 
victed of  murder  were  recommended  to  mercy,  and 
20  convicted  of  manslaughter.  In  many  cases  no 
arrests  were  made, 


In  the  district  of  Wan-hien,  the  province  of  Sz- 
chuen,  China,  there  was  a  terrible  drought.  No 
rain  fell  for  thirty-one  days,  at  just  the  time  when 
rice  was  to  be  transplanted.  Famine  stared  the 
people  in  the  face.  They  prayed,  they  fasted  from 
meat,  fowls,  eggs;  they  made  vows,  but  still  no 
ram.  At  last  they  decided  that  the  anger  of  the 
gods  was  for  some  sin,  and  concluded  that  it  was 
for  the  sin  of  growing  opium.  Thereupon  they  all 
agreed  to  grow  no  more  opium.  They  gathered 
and  burnt  before  the  idols  all  their  poppy-seed. 
They  signed  their  words  each  with  his  own  blood. 
Then  the  rain  came,  says  The  Independent. 

Exaggeration.— A  German  statistician  who  has 
employed  his  leisure  time  in  jotting  down  from 
day  to  day  the  casualties  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
war,  according  to  Russian  and  Japanese  accounts, 
has  recently  added  them  up  and  finds  that  there 
have  been  5,778,800  soldiers  killed  or  wounded  on 
the  Japanese  side,  while  the  Russians  have  lost 
4,-397,700.  As  in  this  estimate  the  number  of  cas- 
ualties on  either  side  far  exceeds  the  whole  num- 
ber of  all  the  soldiers  on  both  sides,  the  discrepancy 
between  the  accounts  and  the  facts  is  obvious. 
The  reports  which  reach  America  also  would  seem' 
to  justify  these  footings,  the  extravagance  of  which 
show  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  daily  estimates 
which  come  to  us. 

The  Need  of  a  Return  to  Simplicity.— Rabbi 
Kruskopf,  a  celebrated  rabbi  of  Philadelphia,  speak- 
ing of  the  simple  life,  says: 

"To  live  healthily  and  happily  nothing  is  re- 
quired but  a  frugal  diet,  simple  clothing,  a  sanitary 
home,  healthy  labor  alternated  with  recuperative 
rest,  a  healthy  mind,  a  clear  conscience.  We,  how- 
ever, have  exchanged  frugality  for  luxury,  sim- 
plicity for  complexity,  ease  for  exhaustion,  and 
we  wonder  that  we  are  not  happy.  We  have  aband- 
oned reason  and  have  become  the  slaves  of  the  ap- 
petites. Aside  from  amusements  that  are  artificial, 
enervating,  and  immoral,  that  blight  life  instead 
of  making  it  bloom  in  splendor,  there  are  very  few 
left.  Abuse  has  so  befouled  the  world  that  it  is 
becoming  difficult  to  touch  anything  but  what  is 
unclean. 

"  Even  our  homes  have  become  invaded  by  excess. 
The  more  of  expensive  furniture  and  costly  clothes 
and  fragile  bric-a-brac  are  crowded  into  them  the 
more  of  comfort  and  contentedness  are  crowded 
out.  Notwithstanding  q]]  the  extravagances  lav- 
ished upon  them  they  are  fast  becoming  merely 
halfway  houses,  where  one  comes  to  rest  awhile, 
where  one  shows  off  furniture  and  clothes  and  plate 
and  cut  glass,  and  then  hurries  off  to  the  club,  to 
the  place  of  amusement,  to  the  summer  seaside, 
and  to  the  winter  resort.  ...  A  veritable  magic 
power  is  attributed  to  money.  It  is  the  common 
belief  that  if  one  have  but  gold,  and  even  though 
he  have  no  heart,  no  mind,  no  soul,  no  character, 
and  no  conscience,  he  has  what  is  infinitely  better 
—he  has  what  can  buy  and  keep  happiness;  he  has 
what  can  replace  the  simple  things  of  life  with  the 
dazzling  and  costly,  with  the  courted  and  envied. 
This  belief  it  is  that  has  nursed  that  fell  brood  of 
discontent,  unrest,  overwork,  envy,  greed,  avarice, 
hypocrisy,  fraud,  extravagance,  dissipation,  di- 
vorce, suicide,  that  has  made  it  necessary  for  an 
apostle  to  rise  in  our  day  to  teach  and  preach  anew 
the  gospel  of  the  simple  life.'' 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States.— The  President's  messaEe  was  sent  to 
Congress  on  the  Gth  instant.     Among  its  statements  are 
the  following :  "  The  goal  to  set  before  us  as  a  nation, 
the  goal   which  should  be  set  before  all  mankind,  is  the 
attainment  of  the  peace  of  justice,  of  the  peace  which 
les  when    each  nation   is    not  merely  safeguarded  in 
own  rights,  but  scrupulously  recognizes  and  performs 
fluty  toward  others.     Generally  peace  tells  for  right- 
eousness; but  if  there  is  conflict  between  the  two,  then 
our   fealty   is  due  first   to  the   cause  of  righteousness. 
Unrighteous  wars  are  common  and  unrighteous  peace  is 
rare;  but  both  should  be  shunned." 
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"  We  are  in  every  way  endeavoring  to  help  on,  with 
cordial  good  will,  every  movement  which  will  tend  to 
bring  us  into  more  friendly  relations  with  the  rest  of 
mankind.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  I  shall  shortly  lay 
before  the  Senate  treaties  of  arbitration  with  all  Powers 
which  are  willing  to  enter  into  these  treaties  with  us.  It 
is  not  possible  at  this  period  of  the  world's  development 
to  agree  to  arbitrate  all  matters,  but  there  are  many 
matters  of  possible  difference  between  us  and  other 
nations  which  can  be  thus  arbitrated." 

Bills  have  been  introduced  into  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  intended  to  lessen  the  representation 
in  Congress  of  the  Southern  States  which  have  passed 
laws  disfranchising  negro  voters.  The  Senate  bill  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Piatt  of  New  York,  and  would 
reduce  the  representation  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississipi,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas  and  Virginia  from  98  mem- 
bers to  79,  a  loss  of  19  Representatives  and  of  19  votes 
in  the  Electoral  College.  This  bill  it  is  said  will  provide 
for  the  reduction  of  representation  in  all  States  where 
the  right  of  suffrage  is  abridged.  There  are  a  few 
Northern  States  where  educational  or  property  qualiiica- 
tions  on  the  right  of  suffrage  would  compel  a  reduction 
of  representation  under  such  a  law,  but  only  a  few  seats 
would  be  lost  to  the  North. 

A  recommendation  in  the  President's  message  that 
Congress  should  take  steps  to  increase  the  Federal  con- 
trol of  railroads  has  awakened  deep  interest  throughout 
the  country,  and  it  is  understood  will  meet  with  general 
opposition  from  those  interested  in  railroad  management, 
who  fear  the  effects  of  delegating  important  powers  in 
reference  to  this  subject  to  a  Commission  appointed  as  a 
political  body. 

A  study  of  the  proportion  of  sexes  in  the  United  States 
has  been  published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  from 
which  it  appears  that  Europe  has  an  excess  of  females: 
every  other  continent,  so  far  as  known,  has  an  excess 
of  males.  The  divisions  of  Continental  United  States 
with  the  smallest  proportion  of  males  are  the  District  of 
Columbia,  47.4  per  cent.;  Massachusetts,  48.7  per  cent., 
and  Rhode  Island,  49.1  per  cent.;  those  with  the  largest 
are  Wyoming,  62.9  per  cent.,  and  Montana,  61.6  per  cent. 
As  a  rule  sparsely  settled  regions  have  an  excess  of 
males,  and  densely  settled  regions  an  excess  of  females. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  em- 
ploys 2,000  specialists  who  are  engaged  in  making  re- 
searches into  sciences  connected  with  developing  the 
products  of  the  soil.  Congress  appropriates  directly  or 
indirectly  $6,000,000  annually  to  carry  on  this  work. 

There  are  now  59  forest  reserves  created  by  Presi- 
dential proclamations,  embracing  62,763,494  acres.  This 
is  an  increase  over  last  year  of  408,529  acres. 

The  official  reports  upon  the  Indians  for  the  past  fiscal 
year  show  that  the  Indian  population  has  varied  but 
slightly  from  previous  years,  the  number  being  about 
the  same  reported  last  year— 270,000.  Of  this 
about  180,000  occupy  156  reservations  in  the  various 
States  and  Territorioo,  containing  about  55,127,000  acres, 
ontoido  or  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Indian  Territory. 
The  five  civilized  tribes,  composed  of  the  Cherokee, 
Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  Creeks  and  Seminole,  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  number  about  84,500,  including  freedmen,  their 
reservations  aggregating  19,475,614  acres.  The  New 
York  Indians  occupy  eight  small  reservations  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  having  an 
area  of  about  88,000  acres.  They  number  about  5200, 
and  receive  small  annuities  in  money  and  goods  under 
treaty  stipulations. 

It  is  stated  that  in  1860  the  negro  population  of  the 
United  States  was  4,441,830;  in  1900  it  was  8,833,994, 
nearly  doubling  in  forty  years;  including  Hawaii  and 
Porto  Rico,  it  is  now  9,204,531.  Of  these  people  nine- 
tenths  live  in  the  Southern  ttates,  their  centre  of  popula- 
tion being  in  DeKalb  County,  Alabama;  in  1790  it  was  in 
Dinwiddle  County,  Virginia.  Half  of  this  great  number 
are  under  nineteen  years  of  age. 

Foreign.— A  dispatch  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the  7th, 
says  :  "  The  Council  of  the  Empire  and  the  Councilof  Min- 
isters, by  the  Emperor's  direction,  are  considering  the 
memorial  presented  by  the  Council  of  Zemstvoists,  which 
was  recently  held  here. 

"It  can  be  stated  authoritatively  that  the  Emperor  has 
shown  intense  interest  in  the  o.uestiona  raised,  and  that 
while  it  is  impossible  that  the  idea  of  a  direct  legislative 
body  can  be  entertained,  he  has,  nevertheless,  signified 
to  Minister  of  the  Interior  Prince  Sviatopolk-Mirsky  his 
approval  of  a  number  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
memorial,  and  is  now  awaiting  the  recommendations  of 
the  two  councils. 

"In  the  meantime  the  revolutionary  organizations  have 
promulgated  their  idea  of  a  constitution,  which  has  been 
circulated  by  tens  of  thousands  throughout  Russia.  It 
is  composed  of  forty-two  articles,  and  is  modeled  partly 


upon  the   American   and   partly  upon   the   British  sys" 
tems." 

The  Japanese  have  practically  destroyed  the  remainder 
of  the  Russian  fleet  of  war  vessels  in  the  harbor  of  Port 
Arthur,  consisting  of  five  battleships  and  two  cruisers. 
The  bombardment  of  Port  Arthur  has  been  continued. 

An  outbreak  of  Socialists  in  St.  Petersburg  took  place 
on  the  nth  inst.,  resulting  in  a  riot  which  was  quelled 
by  the  police  and  mounted  guards,  during  which  fifty  per. 
sons  were  more  or  less  injured  and  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  were  arrested  and  lodged  in  prison.  A  despatch 
says  :  The  greatest  distress  is  expressed  by  conservative 
liberals  over  the  day's  events,  all  declaring  that  just 
when  the  fate  of  the  Zemstvo  programme  was  in  the  bal- 
ance such  a  fruitless  outbreak  will  be  sure  to  prejudice 
every  observer  and  put  the  strongest  weapon  in  the  hand 
of  the  bureaucratic  reactionaries. 

An  official  statement  from  St.  Petersburg  in  reference 
to  the  action  of  Russian  war  vessels  in  the  North  Sea,  in 
the  Tenth  Month,  admits  that  one  at  least  of  their  ves- 
Is  was  struck  and  injured  by  their  own  guns. 
The  population  of  the  Russian  Empire  is  said  to  surpass 
Japan  nearly  threefold.  According  to  the  census  of  1897, 
the  empire  had  129,562,718,  says  the  Boston  Transcript. 
Within  the  last  half  century  the  increase  in  population 
has  been  very  groat.  In  1815  it  was  estimated  at  45,- 
000,000.  At  the  present  time  it  is  nearly  150,000,000. 
A  despatch  from  Washington  says  that  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Japanese  Government  in  that  city  has  informed 
Secretary  Hay  that  Japan  accepts  the  invitation  to  the 
proposed  conference  at  The  Hague,  and  said:  "The  Jap- 
anese Government  does  not  find  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
engaged  in  war  any  sufficient  reason  why  they  should  not, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  take  part  in  the  pro- 
posed conference,  provided  that  the  conference  to  be  as- 
sembled does  not  take  or  assume  to  take  any  action  rela- 
tive to  or  affecting  in  any  way  the  present  conflict.  Subject 
to  these  reservations  the  imperial  Government  gladly  ac- 
cepts the  invitation  and  will  be  at  all  times  prepared  to 
exchange  views  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
as  to  matters  to  be  considered  by  the  new  conference." 
A  despatch  of  the  8th  from  London  says:  Eight  hun- 
dred Russians,  most  of  whom  allege  that  they  fled  from 
their  homes  in  order  to  escape  military  service  in  Man- 
churia, left  London  to-day  for  Liverpool  on  their  way  to 
America.  These  refugees  are  arriving  at  the  rate  of  150 
daily,  and  are  proving  to  be  a  eerious  tax  on  their  com- 
patriots in  the  East  End. 

By  the  aid  of  philanthropic  capitalists  in  Russia  it  is 
stated  that  Moscow  has  a  great  lodging-house,  where  16,- 
000  people  can  be  accommodated  at  2J  cents  per  night, 
and  given  in  addition  a  glass  of  tea  and  a  piece  of  bread. 
A  despatch  from  Berlin  says:  The  first  trackless  trolley 
street  railway  has  begun  operation  in  Berlin,  and  is  ap- 
parently a  success.  The  vehicles  rosomble  electric  omni- 
buses, but  derive  their  power  from  an  overhead  trolley. 
They  have  a  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  They  are  equipped 
with  a  special  type  of  wheels,  to  prevent  stoppages  by 
snow. 

Two  German  investigators,  Doctors  Popp  and  Heinrich 
Baker,  are  reported  to  have  been  examining  the  process 
of  tanning  leather  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  kinds 
of  bacteria  which  are  involved  in  this  process.  Th: 
they  have  isolated,  and  by  experiments  have  discovered 
the  kinds  which  are  particularly  useful,  and  by  cultiva- 
ting and  multiplying  them  have  obtained  valuable  results 
An  Italian  scientist  is  reported  to  have  shown  that  run- 
ning water  when  infected  is  purified,  without  artificial 
agency,  largely  by  the  effect  of  sunlight  which  destroys 
bacteria  in  water  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  in  addition 
to  which  a  great  amount  of  bacteria  is  carried  to  the  bot- 
tom by  the  precipitation  of  solid  matter  in  the  stream. 

It  is  stated  that  to-day  fully  2,300,000  persons,  more 
than  half  the  population  of  London,  are  living  in  tene- 
ments of  from  one  to  four  rooms.  Out  of  these  1,250,000, 
in  round  figures,  live  two  or  more  per  room,  in  some  cases 
as  many  as  twelve  or  more  per  room.  There  are  two 
main  causes  for  this,  one  being  high  rents,  the  other  lack 
of  easy  communication  with  the  industrial  centre.  There 
are  hosts  whose  work  demands  that  they  should  live  near 
it,  or  whose  opportunities  of  employment  depend  upon 
their  central  position. 


The  Moral  Almanac  for  1905  is  now  for  sale  s 
Friends'  Book  Store,  304  Arch  Street,  price— single  cop 
4  cents,  by  mail  5  cents;  per  dozen  30  cents,  by  mail  3 
cents.  With  paper  cover,  single  copy  5  cents,  by  mail 
cents;  per  dozen  40  cents,  by  mail  49  cents. 

Card  Calendar  for  1905  5  cents  each,  by  mail  10  centi 
per  dozen  60  cents,  by  mail  90  cents. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — For  conveniem 
of  persona  coming  to  Westtown  School,  the  stage  wi 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  A.  M.,  an 
2.50  and  4.32  P.  M.  Other  trains  are  met  when  reqnestei 
Stage  fare,  fifteen  cents;  after  7.30  P.  M.,  twenty-fi\ 
cents  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegraph,  wii 
West  Chester,  Phone  114a. 

Edward  G.  Smedley,  Sup't. 


Died,  Fifth  Month  5th,  1904,  at  her  home  Spring  Rive 
Kansas',  Louisa  Dewees  Haworth,  in  the  forty-fifi 
year  of  her  age,  wife  of  Richard  Haworth  and  daught 
of  Griffith  and  Ruthanna  Dewees.  She  suffered  a  painf 
illness  with  patience  and  fortitude,  and  we  believe  h< 
end  was  peaceful. 

,  in  Philadelphia,  Tenth  Month  10th,  1904,Rachi 

P.  Cooper,  wife  of  Ellwood  Cooper,  aged  sixty-sevi 
years  and  eleven  months;  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Met 
ing  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Western  Diatri( 
She  bore  an  incurable  disease  with  patience  and  resign 
tion,  always  meeting  her  family  and  friends  with  a  brig 
and  cheerful  face.  She  said  to  her  husband  at  one  tin 
.  _m  not  afraid  to  die."  At  another  being  asked  bj 
friend  if  she  felt  the  everlasting  arms  of  her  Saviour  t 
derneath  supporting  her,  her  reply  was,  "  I  do."  We,  w 
are  left  to  mourn  her  loss,  have  the  consoling  belief  th 
her  spirit  has  been  gathered  into  everlasting  rest  a 
peace. 

on  the  eleventh  of  Eleventh  Month,  1904,  in  t 

seventy-fifth  year  of  her  age,  Elizabeth  Bowles,  w: 
of  Ephraim  Bowles,  a  member  and  elder  of  Spring  Ri\ 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Cherokee  Co.,  Kansas.  S 
was  the  daughter  of  James  and  Edith  Epperson,  who  s 
tied  when  the  country  was  new  near  Indianapolis,  In 
where  deceased  was  born.  When  only  five  years  olfl  1 
father  was  called  away  from  home  on  business,? 
stricken  with  cholera,  died  and  was  buried  before 
family  was  apprized  of  his  sickness;  leaving  four  child! 
to  their  mother's  care. 

The  following  brief  outline  of  her  religious  expenei, 
is  from  her  own  lips.  That  she  endeavored  from  a  ct 
to  live  up  to  what  she  felt  to  be  right,  even  in  seemin 
small  things.  One  instance  we  have  heard  her  reh 
She  was  making  a  new  dress  and  thought  she  would  m 
a  certain  feature  of  it  in  the  fashion  of  other  girls.  1 
when  it  was  done  she  did  not  feel  easy  with  it,  so 
pulled  out  the  threads  and  made  it  as  usual. 

She  said  she  felt  herself  to  be  as  much  of  a  sinner 
nature,  if  not  by  actual  transgression,  as  any,  and  nee 
a  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  The  change  from  a  8tat( 
nature  to  a  state  of  Grace  was  so  imperceptible  that 
could  not  tell  when  she  was  converted,  but  felt  the  } 
of  acceptance  in  which  she  was  concerned  to  live  throili 
out  the  course  of  a  long  life.  She  said  her  experii 
was  so  different  from  most  that  she  did  not  speak  o) 


NOTICES. 
A  YOUNG  man  Friend  wishes  a  position  to  work  out 
of   school   hours,  or  would  work  for  board  and  lodging. 
Address  "A,"  The  Friend. 

Wanted. — A  bright  boy  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years 
old  to  learn  plumbing  supply  business.  Good  opportunity 
for  a  person  suitably  qualified  for  mercantile  life. 

Haines,  Jones  &  Cadbury  Co., 
1136  Ridge  Ave.,  Philada. 


often,  but  told  it  once  to  a  minister.  _  His  reply  was 
she  had  received  the  gospel  right  at  first.  | 

She  was  married  in  1851,  and  many  trials 
tudes  attended  her  pathway.  She  was  patient  in  tit 
lation,  being  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  which  is  inj 
sight  of  God  of  great  price,  useful  in  society  as  onS 
the  hidden  stones  of  the  church  militant,  and  was  grii 
at  the  scattered  and  shattered  state  of  the^  church, 
longed  to  see  a  brighter  day  dawn  upon  it.  She  | 
threatened  for  years  with  dropsy  which  developed 
an  alarming  form  the  last  few  months.  She  seemai 
have  no  preparation  to  make.  Her  only  fear  was  11 
she  would  not  be  patient  enough  to  bear  her  suff(jl 
and  to  wait  the  Master's  time.  The  last  few  daysjf 
sufferings  was  great.  She  bade  all  farewell,  andexhcM 
all  to  be  readv  when  called  to  die.  "  Tell  all  the  chil« 
how  I  love  them,"  (five  of  whom  were  not  presentf 
love  everybody.  I  want  us  all  to  meet  where  pap 
will  be  no  more."  She  leaves  eight  children  and  a  p 
panion  to  mourn  her  loss.  The  scripture  is  trutl|ll 
applicable.  "  Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  hkf> 
her  husband  also  and  he  praiseth  her."  I 

,  in  Tacoma,  Ohio,  Eleventh   Month   26th,  '> 

Joseph'  G.  Steer,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  hisB 
He  was  a  son  of  James  and  Mary  G.  Steer,  the  lattcP 
ceased.     Called  in  the  silence  of  the  midnight  watc;B 


testimony  of  the  Spirit  is  that  it 


well  with  hini 
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Louis  Kossuth's  Farewell  Warning  to 
MERICA.  —  "  Unless  the  Divine  law  is  para- 
ount,  and  obedience  to  it  the  rule  of  life, 
lur  power  is  vain,  your  freedom  is  vain, 
lur  industry,  your  wealth,  your  prosperity, 
e  vain;  all  this  will  not  save  you  from  shar- 
g  the  mournful  fate  of  those  old  nations, 
it  less  powerful  than  you,  not  less  free, 
it  less  prosperous  than  you,  and  still  fallen, 

you,  yourself,  will  fall; all  vanished,  as  you 
11  vanish,  like  a  bubble,  thrown  up  from  the 
ep.  There  is  only  the  law  of  God,  there 
e  only  the  duties  of  Christianity  which  can 
cure  your  future,  by  securing  at  the  same 
ne  humanity.  As  long  as  the  fragile  wis- 
m  of  political  exigencies  overrules  the  will 

God,  there  is  no  freedom  on  earth,  and  the 
ture  of  no  nation  sure." 

Passivity  for  guidance,  activity  for  obedi- 


Why  do  I  worry  about  other  men,  when  I 
ve  Jesus  to  see? 

The  true  condition  of  church  enlargement 
concentration  on  the  Spirit. 

iChrist  the  Word  of  God,  is  the  Father's  ex- 
fession  of  himself  to  man's  understanding 
jd  condition. 

The  spiritual  life  is  not  to  be  circumscribed 
i  psychology,  nor  He  that  made  thy  reason 
jbe  limited  by  the  very  thing  made. 

IThe  spiritual  empire,  not  the  carnal  domain, 
Jerusalem,  not  Babylon, — is  the  place  where 
■'.a  ought  to  worship;  the  place  where  prayer 
;it  is  prayer  and  praise  that  is  praise  is 
Int  to  be  made. 


Neglected  Meetings. 

We  hear  it  stated  that  eight  students  of 
Wellesley  College,  near  Boston,  young  women 
who  are  members  of  our  religious  Society, 
meet  together  in  Friends'  manner  of  worship 
for  the  meeting  which  they  statedly  attend. 
May  their  commendable  example  preach  to 
our  and  their  home  Yearly  Meetings,  at  what- 
ever distance. 

Are  there  not  as  many  as  eight  members 
within  reach  of  each  other  in  other  neigh- 
borhoods who  might  thus  meet?  Are  there 
not  as  many  as  one  through  whose  living 
inward  exercises  a  meeting,  not  of  eight,  but 
of  two  or  three,  could  be  kept  alive?  Are 
not  a  "two  or  three  "  when  themselves  leav- 
ened with  the  Seed  of  God  suiBcient  to  leaven 
the  whole  lump  of  a  numerous  community? 
The  insufficiency  in  any  one  is  not  in  the 
Seed.  It  is  in  the  responsiveness  of  that  one 
to  the  seed  of  grace  already  sown  in  his  heart. 

We  also  hear  of  a  legacy  left  behind  by  our 
last  Yearly  Meeting's  committee,  and  lately 
augmenting  in  the  hearts  of  a  few,  to  be 
themselves  faithful  respondents  to  the  seed 
of  Life,  in  sympathy  with  the  condition  of 
our  smaller  (and  it  may  be  sometimes  whether 
larger  or  smaller,  yet  weaker)  meetings  for 
worship  in  several  localities.  To  the  question, 
"  By  whom  shall  Jacob  arise,  for  he  is  small?" 
an  inspired  response  sometimes  comes  up  in 
one  to  ask,  "  Lord,  is  it  I?"  And  if  the  re- 
spondent on  his  part  be  small  enough  in  self 
to  be  enlarged  in  faithfulness,  he  may  go  and 
sit  down  with  those  who  are  neglected  —  not 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  but  by  themselves — as  a 
factor  of  life  in  the  midst  of  their  oppor- 
tunity of  worship — a  life  which  may,  if  kept 
to,  revive  a  meeting. 

The  providential  committee  for  the  care  of 
each  of  these  smaller  meetings  is  composed 
of  its  members  themselves  —  a  permanent 
committee  stationed  in  divine  provision  to  be 
gathered  there  as  residents.  Nothing  is  charge- 
able for  their  own  lack  of  life  as  a  meeting 
but  their  letting  their  own  life  lapse.  A  cry 
of  indolence  may  be  heard,  "Oh,  for  some 
minister  to  come  and  wake  us  up!"  But  the 
cry  of  the  Spirit  is,  "Awake,  thou  that  sleepest, 
and  rise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give 
thee  light!"  It  depends  not  so  much  on  a 
mission  sent  by  a  Yearly  Meeting  as  it  does 
on  the  standing  committee  located  there  by 


God,  whether  or  not  one's  particular  meeting 
shall  rise  in  newness  of  love  and  life.  If  the 
members  will  not  in  worship  and  daily  living 
give  place  to  the  minister  of  the  sanctuary, 
one  of  these  two  dangers  impends— either  they 
will  covet  an  habitual  lethargy  of  doing  with- 
out a  ministry,  and  resent  as  an  intrusion 
aught  that  disturbs  a  hibernating  state;  or 
else  in  groping  after  some  relief  of  the  void 
by  substituting  words  and  other  outward  ex- 
pedients for  the  inward  voice  of  worship,  will 
reach  out  for  some  stated  speaker. 

The  remedy  for  the  worshipless  condition 
which  grasps  at  a  pastor  as  the  last  resort, 
lies  primarily  in  a  revived  surrender  to  the 
inspeaking  Word,  however  still  and  small  his 
voice  may  seem  at  first;  and  secondarily  in  the 
faithfulness  of  brethren  who  are  moved  to 
step  into  a  meeting's  condition  and  travail  with 
and  for  it,  and  speak  the  called-for  word  in 
season  to  him  that  is  weary.  So  may  an  en- 
trance be  made  for  a  home  supply  of  grace. 
May  this  abundantly  supersede  the  hankering 
after  an  entertainment  of  the  mind  by  an  im- 
ported teaching.  But  meetings  which  will  not 
be  alive  through  dedication  of  hearts  (thy 
heart,  dear  reader),  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
whithersoever  He  would  lead  them— let  them 
know  that  they  are  thus  a  flat  invitation  to 
the  stated  preaching  system  to  come  in  as  the 
usurperof  Quakerism;  or  else,  dead  to  ministry 
inward  or  outward,  consenting  to  be  "  twice 
dead,  plucked  up  by  the  roots." 

Singing  Unrealities.— One  of  the  gravest 
charges  upon  which  the  Lord  arraigned  ancient 
Israel,  was,  that  they  honored  Him  with  their 
lips,  while  their  hearts  were  far  from  Him. 
Under  the  present  dispensation,  the  only  wor- 
shippers which  "the  Father  seeketh"  to  wor- 
ship Him,  are  they  that  worship  Him  "in  spirit 
and  in  truth."  What,  then,  must  be  the  Divine 
estimate  of  that  style  of  worship  which  is  ex- 
tremely prevalent  —  where  persons  without 
faith,  without  hope,  and  without  God  in  the 
world,  lift  up  before  the  Lord  the  most  sacred 
and  solemn  words,  which,  however  truly  they 
may  have  represented  the  conditions  and  emo- 
tions of  those  who  first  uttered  them,  can  be 
nothing  less  than  empty  unrealities  when  heard 
from  the  lips  of  those  who  now  pronounce 
them.  Imagine  a  company  of  unconverted 
sinners  or  backsliders  singing  with  all  their 
might: 

"I've  reached  the  land  of  corn  and  wine, 
And  all  it.s  glories  for  me  shine; 
There  shines  undimmed  one  blissful  day, 
For  all  my  night  has  passed  away." 
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(Continued  from  page  I.'J.) 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  Second  Month, 
1838,  the  Committee  was  called  together  to 
consider  an  address  which  had  been  forwarded 
to  it  by  a  number  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Reservation,  informing  them  that  they 
had  lately  attended  a  general  council  of  the 
Six  Nations  at  Buffalo,  where  a  Commissioner 
of  the  U.  S.  Government  had  assumed  to  de- 
clare a  treaty  had  been  made  by  which  they 
agreed  to  surrender  all  their  lands  in  New 
"york  and  accept  instead  certain  lands  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  This  had  been  done  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrance  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  chiefs  and  warriors ;  and  that  the  Com- 
missioner had  prevailed  on  several  to  sign  it, 
by  bribes,  and  others  by  the  influence  of  ar- 
dent spirits.  This  address  also  stated  that 
they  were  informed  that  their  annuity  should 
be  withheld  from  them  until  they  had  emi- 
grated to  their  new  home,  and  that  they  were 
consequently  under  the  necessity  of  asking 
assistance  of  their  friends  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  a  deputation  to  Washington. 

Upon  considering  this  address  Thomas  Stew- 
ardson,  Thomas  Evans,  Samuel  Bettle,  Thomas 
Wistar,  Jr.,  Joseph  Elkinton  and  Thomas  Wis- 
tar  were  appointed  to  see  any  deputation  of 
Indians  who  may  come  to  the  city,  and  also, 
if  necessary,  prepare  an  essay  of  a  Memorial 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  twelfth  of  Third  Month,  1838,  an 
essay  of  a  Memorial  was  adopted,  and  James 
Robinson,  one  of  the  Allegheny  chiefs,  with 
his  companions  having  been  waiting  in  the 
city  for  several  days,  Samuel  Bettle,  Thomas 
Evans  and  Joseph  Elkinton  were  appointed  to 
proceed  to  Washington  and  present  it  to  the 
President,  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

This  Memorial  recounts  the  early  and  con- 
tinued efforts  of  Friends  for  the  help  of  these 
Indians,  the  sanction  of  George  Washington 
and  subsequent  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
to  their  proceedings,  the  improvements  in  the 
habits  and  manner  of  life  of  these  Indians  as 
compared  with  those  which  formerly  prevailed, 
the  long  and  undisputed  possession  of  their 
lands,  and  then  proceeds  to  state:  "In  the 
midst  of  the  security  created  by  their  reliance 
on  the  fidelity  of  the  Government,  and  in  vio- 
lation of  the  assurances  of  protection  again 
and  again  extended  to  them,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  effect  their  expulsion  from  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  by  means,  as  your  Me- 
morialists conceive,  alike  at  variance  with  jus- 
tice and  humanity,  and  loudly  demanding  your 
interference  and  reprobation." 

"We  learn  on  good  authority  that  the  great 
body  of  the  nation  was  united  in  the  determi- 
nation neither  to  sell  their  lands  nor  to  remove 
from  them,  and  have  steadfastly  resisted  every 
overture  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  ob- 
jects. Yet  under  the  cover  of  this  treaty  thus 
illegally  obtained  and  invalid  in  itself,  being 
the  act  of  a  minority  only,  these  poor  people 
are  now  officially  informed  that  they  must 
leave  their  homes  and  the  graves  of  their  fath- 
ers to  seek  a  new  residence  in  the  Western 
wilds;  that  their  annuity  will  only  be  paid  to 
them  on  condition  of  their  removing  far  be- 


yond the  Mississippi,  and  that  there  only  will 
the  United  States  hold  official  intercourse  with 
them. 

"Thus  the  very  existence  of  this  feeble 
remnant  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  nation, 
once  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  on  which  we 
now  dwell  and  where  we  have  grown  rich,  is 
jeopardized,  their  rights  are  invaded  and  their 
property  in  danger  of  being  unjustly  wrung 
from  them. 

"In  the  hour  of  their  extremity,  we  feel 
constrained  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  appeal  to 
you  in  their  behalf,  and  beseech  you  to  re- 
member the  universal  obligation  of  the  Golden 
Rule  laid  down  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  '  What- 
soever ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  unto  them.' 

"Their  once  extensive  domain  has  been  re- 
duced to  the  narrow  limits  which  they  now 
claim,  by  repeated  cessions  to  the  white  men, 
and  they  are  now  circumscribed  within  a  res- 
ervation comparatively  small  and  insignificant. 
"Shall  a  great  and  powerful  nation  like  the 
United  States,  rich  in  soil  and  in  all  its  pro- 
ducts, drive  from  the  scanty  pittance  of  land 
yet  left  them  these  unresisting  and  helpless 
people  to  gratify  the  craving  of  avarice  ?  Your 
Memorialists  trust  not.  They  respectfully  but 
earnestly  entreat  you  to  withhold  your  sanction 
from  this  pretended  treaty,  and  thus  save  from 
the  stain  of  so  disgraceful  an  act  the  character 
of  our  beloved  country. ' ' 

This  Memorial  was  promptly  taken  to  Wash- 
ington by  the  three  Friends  above  mentioned 
accompanied  by  Enoch  Lewis,  who  was  re- 
quested to  join  them  and  the  four  Indians  con- 
stituting the  delegation.  Copies  of  it  were 
presented  to  the  President,  Secretary  of  War, 
different  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  etc.,  and  the  objections  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  treaty  fully  explained. 
Some  of  the  difficulties  they  met  with  may  be 
understood  from  the  following  extract  from 
the  report  of  these  Friends  on  their  return 
to  Philadelphia  dated  Fourth  Month  12th,  1838: 
On  presenting  the  Memorial  to  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  War,  "and  stating  the  ob- 
jections to  the  treaty  and  the  alleged  means 
through  which  it  was  obtained,  they  expressed 
much  surprise,  and  informed  us  that  the  re- 
port of  the  Commissioner  gave  so  favorable 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  nego- 
tiations were  conducted  and  of  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  treaty  to  the  nation,  that 
they  had  anticipated  little  or  no  opposition  to 
its  confirmation  and  fulfilment.  After  inform- 
ing that  a  delegation  of  Senecas,  authorized 
by  the  nation  to  oppose  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  were  then  in  Washington,  and  wished 
the  opportunity  of  presenting  the  documents 
with  which  they  were  entrusted  to  establish 
the  grounds  of  their  objections,  a  time  was 
fixed  for  their  interview  and  the  promise  given 
that  the  proceedings  should  be  staid  until  the 
delegation  had  been  fully  heard  and  their  doc- 
uments and  proofs  deliberately  considered. 
The  interview  between  the  delegation  and  the 
officers  above  named  was  an  interesting  one. 
James  Robinson,  one  of  the  chiefs,  addressed 
each  of  them  in  the  Indian  language,  which 
our  friend,  Joseph  Elkinton.  interpreted,  the 
import  of  it  being  that  the  delegation,  as  well 
as  the  great  mass  of  their  nation,  were  very 
much  opposed  to  the  treaty,  and  earnestly  de- 


sired that  it  might  not  be  ratified,  that  thej 
were  well  satisfied  with  their  present  locatioi 
and  attached  to  their  homes,  and  entreated 
that  they  might  be  suffered  to  remain  then 
and  not  be  compelled  to  move  to  the  West  tc 
seek  a  settlement  in  a  new  and  uncultivatec 
country.  The  President  and  Secretary  in  theii 
replies  assured  them  that  all  the  circumstance: 
of  the  treaty  should  be  fully  and  impartially 
investigated,  and  that  justice  should  be  don( 
them,  as  there  was  every  disposition  on  th( 
part  of  the  Government  to  afford  them  its  pro 
tection  and  to  act  toward  them  with  generou 
liberality.  Notwithstanding  these  assurances 
we  were  sensible  of  the  operation  of  a  power 
ful  influence  adverse  to  the  rights  and  inter 
ests  of  the  poor  Indians,  and  that  nothin] 
short  of  clearest  proof  of  fraud  and  misman 
agement  in  procuring  the  treaty  could  arres 
its  progress." 

Believing  it  important  for  the  success  o 
their  efforts,  two  members  of  the  Committe 
spent  several  weeks  in  Washington,  durin] 
which  time  they  had  interviews  with  severs 
of  the  Senators  and  officers  of  the  Governmei 
in  reference  to  the  confirmation  of  the  treatj 
a  service  which  they  mention  "was  exercisin 
and  painful. "  Nevertheless,  after  the  Yearl 
Meeting  of  1838,  it  appeared  proper  to  Sarau( 
Bettle  and  Thomas  Evans  that  they  should  n 
turn  to  Washington,  which  they  did,  and  r( 
mained  there  about  three  weeks  longer.  1 
their  report  they  remark:  "The  situation  i 
which  they  found  the  treaty,  and  the  gre; 
number  of  interested  persons  assembled  thei 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  its  ratificatioi 
as  well  as  the  request  of  several  members  i 
the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  led  them  ; 
the  conclusion  that  they  could  not  discharj, 
the  trust  reposed  in  them  without  allowiij 
full  time  for  watching  the  course  of  even 
and  the  consequences  likely  to  result  from  tl 
powerful  influence  and  strenuous  efforts  whii 
were  brought  to  bear  in  favor  of  the  treaty. 
The  Commissioner  who  had  executed  thetrea 
had  made  a  reply  to  some  of  the  charges 
bribery  and  intimidation  contained  in  the  al 
davits  and  other  papers  presented  by  the  1 
dians;  and  in  this  reply  had  introduced  soi 
reflections  on  the  Society  of  Friends.  At  the 
request  a  copy  of  this  reply  was  furnished 
.-Samuel  Bettle  and  Thomas  Evans,  who  ma 
a  rejoinder  thereto,  which,  with  the  other  d( 
uments  relating  to  this  subject,  was  prints 
The  final  result  of  these  efforts  was  that  < 
Sub-Committee  to  w'hom  the  treaty  had  be 
referred  reported  it  back  to  the  Senate  with  i 
merous  amendments  which  materially  chang 
its  character,  and  provided  for  its  submiss; 
again  for  approval  to  each  of  ' '  the  said  tril 
or  bands  [of  New  York  Indians]  separately  f 
sembled  in  council,"  | 

With  this  provision  it  was  thought  the  rigiS 
of  the  Indians  would  be  securely  guarded,js 
of  the  Seneca  chiefs  living  on  the  AlleghijS 
Reservation  but  two  were  favorable  to  t 
treaty;  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservatioife 
rather  large  minority,  and  on  the  Tonawaip 
none,  while  in  the  Buffalo  Creek  ReservatW 
the  number  of  chiefs  favoring  it  thotPi 
greater  than  on  the  other  reservations,  '  -i 
yet  less  than  those  who  were  opposed  tot. 
But  an  interpretation  put  by  the  officersH 
the  Government  upon  the  clause  submittinil 
for  approval,  viz:  that  all  the  different  boij'S 
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"The  First  Publishers  of  Truth."* 

Under  the  above  title  the  newly-formed 
•lends'  Historical  Society  in  England  is  print- 
g  in  a  series  of  five  numbers,  of  which  this 
the  first,  a  hitherto  unpublished  history  of 
e  seventeenth  century  Quakers,  as  quaintly 
Id  by  contemporary  Friends  in  the  various 
untnes  of  England  and  Wales.  The  plan 
the  work  as  conceived  at  that  early  period 
emsnot  unlike  the  schemes  for  co-operative 
stories  now  so  much  in  vogue  among  histo- 
ras. 

The  inception  of  the  idea  of  a  history  is 
ubtless  due  to  George  Fox,  who  early  and 
Qtinuously  urged  the  importance  of  the  for- 
ition  and  preservation  of  records  and  regis- 
:s  relating  to  his  followers,  and  who  observed 
bis  will  that  "all  the  passages  and  travells 
li  sufferings  of  Friends  in  the  beginning  of 
3  spreading  of  the  Truth  .  .  .  will  make  a 
e  history.  ...  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  know 
i  beginning  of  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel. ' ' 
As  early  as  1676  London  Yearly  Meeting 
luested  "That  friends  of  the  Monthly  & 
arterly  meetings  of  each  County  .  .  .  keep 
exact  account  among  themselves  of  those 
it  first  brought  the  message  of  glad  tydeings 
ongthem,"  of  their  sufferings  "whether 
Steeple  Houses,  Markett  places,  or  other- 
ie,"  and  of  "what  Friends  first  received 
sm  and  their  message."  After  further  so- 
itations  from  the  yearly  meeting  and  the 
uing  of  a  broadside,  "Directions  to  Collect 
tters  for  a  General  History  of  the  Entrance 
i  Progress  of  Truth,"  the  county  meetings 
illy  compiled  historical  narratives  and  sent 
im  up  to  London  early  in  the  eighteenth 
itury. 

Chese  accounts,  consisting  of  ninety  manu- 
ipts,  now  preserved  in  the  fireproof  vaults 
the  Friends'  Reference  Library  at  Devon- 
re  House,  the  headquarters  of  the  Society 
Friends  in  London,  are  being  printed  ver- 
im  et  literatim  under  the  careful  and  intel- 
9nt  editorship  of  Norman  Penney,  the  efli- 
nt  librarian  of  Friends'  Reference  Library, 
I  secretary  of  the  Historical  Society.  His 
olarly  annotations  are  an  important  addi- 
a  to  the  work. 
'he  narratives  are  of  great  value  as  histori- 

sources,  throwing  light  not  only  on  the 
?in  of  an  important  religious  movement  in 
?land,  but  also  on  some  of  the  more  obscure 
ects  of  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the 
ly  Friends — their  social  status,  occupations, 
cation  and  manner  of  life  in  general.  They 
!wise  afford  genealogical  information  about 
sons,  many  of  whom  were  concerned  in  the 
>ker  migrations  to  the  Delaware.  The  ac- 
nts  are,  moreover,  of  readable  human  in- 
ist,  conveying  in  the  quaint  and  simple 
?uage  of  contemporaries  a  clear  impression 
the  events  described,  having  a  vividness 

a  reality  that  more  formal  records  of  a 
;rperiod  fail  to  supply. 

/The  FiMt  Publishers  of  Truth."  Edited  by  Norman 
ley.  ^^  Journal  Supplement  No.  I.  (The  first  five  num- 
;•)  "Bedfordshire  to  Essex."  8vo.,  96  pages.  Prir-e 
lambers  of  the  Historii-al  Society,  «J0  cents  per  num- 
|)r  $2.50  for  the  sol  of  five  numbers;  to  noii-members, 
f,",  ■"""  ."""'''e''-  The  annual  dues  for  membership 
^'1.25;  this  includes  a  free  subscription  to  the  rtgular 
f  the  Journal,  which  is  issued  quarterly,  "ap- 


tions  for  membershii 
ido  to  R. 


A  type  of  the  entries  is  seen  in  the  testi- 
mony given  at  a  quarterly  meeting  in  Bedford- 
shire in  1704  by  Joshua  Wheeler,  "  who  was 
att  one  of  ye  first  Meetinges  thereabouts  " 
^^  William  Dewsbury,"  he  succinctly  states, 
was  the  first  yt  published  truth  in  the  Lower 
Side  of  ye  County,  And  many  was  Convinced 
and  Readyly  Reed  the  truth  in  ye  Love  of  itt; 
And  (ireat  was  the  Gatheringe  in  that  day,' 
both  of  old  &  young,  in  so  much  yt  truth's 
testemony  had  a  good  Efect,  upon  ye  hearts 
of  Male  and  female.  Itt  was  in  ye  yeare  1654, 
as  neare  as  wee  Can  gather  yt  William  came 
to  Bekerings  Parke  and  was  Entertained  by 
Jno.  Crook;  he  and  Jno.  Rush,  of  Kempson 
Hardwik,  ffather  to  Jno.  Rush  now  Liveinge 
there.  And  Hen:  Gamble,  of  Pulloxhill,  Grand- 
father to  Tho.  Gamble  now  Liveinge  in  yt  Par- 
ish, was  of  ye  flirst;that  Reed  ffriends  one  that 
Side  of  ye  County." 

In  Cambridge  we  learn  of  the  sufl'erings  of 
the  Friends  "  by  the  scollers  and  the  Rude 
and  blood  thirsty  people  oflf  this  towne  and 
vniversitie  ofi[  Cambridge.  .  .  .  Vpon  the  8th 
off  the  2nd  month  Called  Aprill,  1660,  the 
scollers  (who  are  taught  but  not  oft:"  the  lord) 
with  other  Rude  people  broke  violently  upon 
us  into  our  owne  hired  house  with  a  malicious 
spirit,  and  a  Cruell  intent  in  there  hearts,  as 
did  appeare  by  their  Cruelly  beatinge  of  us 
and  drawinge  of  our  blood  and  drawinge  off 
severall  oflf  us  out  by  the  haire  off  the  head, 
haueinge  Regard  neither  to  old  or  younge  men, 
or  women  .  .  .,  but  did  uery  much  abuse  them 
by  teareing  there  Cloathes,  tumblinge  and 
moileiug  diuers  in  the  nasty  and  loathsome 
Channells  in  the  streets;  and  this  did  the  scol- 
lers and  the  Rude  multitude  unto  us,  att  our 
meetinge." 

Apparently  the  rise  of  meetings  in  Berkshire 
was  attended  with  less  violence. 

"Some  account  from  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
held  at  Reading,  in  the  County  of  Berks,  the 
21st  of  ye  2d  mo.  1707,  of  the  Entrance  of 
Progress  of  Truth  in  the  said  County. 

"About  the  beginning  of  ye  year  1655  came 
Myles  Halhead  husbandman  of  Mount  Joy  in 
Westmorland  &  Thomas  Salthouse  a  younger 
man  and  some  time  before  servant  to  Judge 
ffell  ofSwarthmore  in  Lancashire  to  the  Towne 
of  Reading  aforesaid,  and  had  a  publick  meet- 
ing on  a  first  day  in  a  place  then  called  the 
Broad  Face  Bowling  Green,  where  Joseph  Coale 
was  convinced  &  soon  after  bore  a  publick 
Testimony  to  the  Truth  he  then  reed:  as  by  the 
Collection  of  his  works  in  print  may  be  seen, 
i£  the  said  Myles  Halhead  &  Ttio:  Salthouse 
had  2  publick  meetings  more  before  they  left 
the  Town,  one  at  the  Baptist  meeting  Place  in 
the  Forberry  on  ye  2d  day  where  a  young  man 
was  then  Present  who  afterward  received  the 
truth,  but  ye  service  of  yt  meeting  was  much 
obstructed  by  reason  of  ye  Opposition  it  dis- 
turbance made  by  some  ill  minded  person.s,  2 
of  which  afterwards  came  to  nought,  et  ye 
other  meeting  ye  3d  day  was  at  Thomas  Cur- 
tices  house  who  was  convinced  some  time  be- 
fore at  Bristoll  &  reed  the  friends  of  Truth  yt 
travaild  in  ye  service  thereof  at  that  time. 

"About  3  months  after  this,  came  Geo:  ffox 
&  had  a  meeting  in  George  Lambolls  Orchard 
where  many  more  were  convinced  as  by  the 
Relation  thereof  in  his  Journall  doth  appear; 


,  Md  for  the  Supplement  should 
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John  Cam  of  Camsgil  &  John  Audland  of  Cross- 


lands  both  of  Westmoreland,  Husbandmen,  and 
ye  meeting  still  Jncreased.  About  the  same 
time  Robert  Hodson,  from  the  Bishoprick  of 
Durham,  by  Occupacion  a  Butcher,  going  to 
their  Worship  house  here  was  sent  to  Prison, 
&  after  some  time  was  delivered  &  he  going 
to  a  Baptist  meeting  near  Oar  in  this  County 
had  some  service  for  the  Lord,  also  where 
Dorothy  Austell  and  her  son  William  ware 
convinced  and  several  others  afterwards,  and 
a  meeting  was  there  settled:  from  ye  other 
parts  of  the  County  we  can  haue  no  particular 
account." 

As  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  last  number 
of  the  publication,  the  president  of  the  Histo- 
rical Society,  Thomas  Hodgkin,  D.C.L.,  Litt.D. 
(Oxon),  one  of  the  foremost  scholars  of  Eng- 
land and  a  prominent  Friend,  author  of  the 
best  short  life  of  George  Fox  and  of  "Italy 
and  Her  Invaders,"  a  monumental  history  in 
several  volumes,  will  contribute  a  general  in- 
troduction and  brief  articles  on  "Speaking  in 
Church,"  "Judgments  on  Persecution,"  and 
the  like.  The  frontispiece  of  the  present 
number  is  a  reproduction  of  the  title  page  of 
"  A  General  Epistle,"  the  first  printed  utter- 
ance of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  "Printed 
and  Sold  by  William  Bradford  at  Philadelphia, 
1686."  The  paper  and  typography  are  ex- 
cellent. A  full  index  is  promised. 
_  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  Friends  on  our 
side  of  the  water  will  give  their  support  to 
this  commendable  undertaking  by  a  prompt 
application  for  membership  in  the  Historical 
Society,  and  by  subscription  to  the  supple- 
ments. 

Albekt  Cook  Myeks. 

Kennett  Square,  Pennsylvania. 

A  RELIGIOUS  life  is  at  all  times  blessed,  but 
its  value  is  most  especially  felt  in  times  of 
danger,  and  at  the  approach  of  death.  Those 
who  love  and  serve  God  in  the  time  of  pros- 
perity, will  not  be  forgotten  nor  deserted  by 
Him  in  the  day  of  adversity.  His  name  will 
be  to  them  a  strong  tower,  to  which  they  will 
flee  and  find  safety;  even  when  terror  and 
amazement  overtake  the  worldly  and  the  neg- 
ligent ones.  What  solid  advantage  is  derived 
from  giving  up  to  the  early  visitations  of 
Divine  Grace,  progressing,  through  obedience 
to  the  cross,  from  stature  to  stature,  and 
thereby  attaining  an  establishment  in  the 
Truth.  These  have  the  pearl  of  great  price, 
the  white  stone,  and  in  it  a  new  name  written, 
which  no  man  knowe'th,  saving  him  that  hath 
it;  an  inestimable  treasure;  Christ  living  and 
abiding  in  them,  the  hope  of  their  glory,  and 
the  foundation  upon  which  they  are  built  and 
.-■ettled.  They  want  no  other;  they  thirst  for 
no  other  water  than  what  springs  in  their 
souls,  from  Him, the  Fountain  of  living  waters; 
and  their  prayer  and  travail  is,  that  they  be 
made  and  kept  as  pillars  in  his  house,  that 
shall  go  no  more  out.  These  are  as  salt  in 
the  earth,  and  lights  in  the  world;  soldiers 
in  the  Lamb's  army,  who  bear  the  ensign  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace:  and  who  will,  under  his 
command,  finally  obtain  the  victory  over  death, 
hell  and  the  grave,  in  their  own  experience; 
and  over  the  kingdom  of  antichrist  the  world 
over;  even  so,  Amen. —  William  Evans. 


He  who  prays  a 
live  as  he  ought.- 


he  ought  will  endeavor  to 
-Owen. 
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of  Him  through  Christ,  the  incorruptible  Seed 

and  Word  of  God,  and  born  again  into  new 

ness  of  life,  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  the 

od  of  lintwistie  m  bancasmre  auu  w<,=,  uui..  •  .y,„i-'ii,i'i.in„(jon,  of  heaven  '-"' 

the  Eleventh  Month,  1789.    He  havmg  left    !?!•     And  that  the  kin  do^^^^^^^^^ 


James  Brandwood. 

James  Brandwood  was  the  son  of  John  Brand 
wood  of  Entwistle  in  Lancashire  and  was  born 


an  account  in  writing  of  his  early  experience 
in  the  work  of  religion,  the  following  abstract 
is  taken  nearly  in  his  own  words,  from  this 
narrative:  "It  pleased  the  all-wise  and  gra- 
cious God,  who  gave  me  being,  to  follow  me 
by  his  grace  even  from  my  youth,  often  bow- 
ing my  mind  in  serious  considerations,  that 
I  was  placed  here  as  on  his  footstool,  for  a 
short  space  of  time,  and  must  ere  long  re- 
move to  appear  before  his  judgment  seat; 
also,  how  short  and  transient  present  enjoy- 
ments are,  compared  with  the  eternal  nature 
of  the  life  to  come;  whereby  my  mind  was 
led  to  conclude,  this  world  is  not  my  resting- 
place,  the  life  to  come  is  my  home,  eternity 
is  the  chief  end  and  design  of  my  being. 

"Running  in  my  own  will  and  strength  from 
year  to  year,  I  heard  sermons,  read  many 
books  and  talked  with  professors;  some  said 
one  thing  and  some  another.  I  then  began 
to  read  the  Scriptures  more;  but  alas!  they 
were  to  me  in  many  places  as  a  sealed  book. 
I  prayed  often  in  secret  places  and  learned 
to  sing,  thinking  I  was  thereby  preparing 
myself  to  join  the  heavenly  host.  1  talked 
with  religious  professors  about  doctrinal  points 
and  endeavored  to  form  as  just  notions  and 
opinions  about  the  coming,  life,  doctrines, 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  as  I  could;  and 
this  I  called  faith.  But  this  faith  not  pro- 
ceeding from  the  quickening  power  of  Divine 
grace,  but  from  the  workings  of  the  natural 
understanding,  was  a  dead  faith,  and  could 
not  be  an  evidence  of  things  not  seen,  nor 
work  by  the  purifying  of  my  heart,  so  as  to 
give  victory  over  the  various  sinful  lusts  and 
vanities  of  this  worid,  but  on  the  contrary,  I 
was  abundantly  overcome  thereby,  from  day 
to  day. 

"  In  this  condition  I  travelled  long,  and  was 
sorely  tossed  between  the  secret  reproofs  of 
Divine  grace  in  my  conscience  and  the  work- 
ings of  the  adversary.  About  the  twentieth 
year  of  my  age,  it  pleased  God,  in  unpeakable 
mercy,  further  to  enlighten  my  soul,  through 
the  Spirit  of  his  Son,  as  with  the  day-spring 
from  on  high;  whereby  I  was  enabled  to  see 
more  clearly  my  fallen  and  corrupt  condition, 
and  my  sins  were  set  in  order  before  me,  ap- 
pearing exceedingly  sinful,  and  opposite  to 
the  holy  will  of  God.  In  this  day  all  my 
former  building  in  religion  was  shaken  to  the 
very  foundation.  In  this  situation  I  cried.  Oh 
what  shall  I  do?  to  whom  shall  1  flee?  for  in 
this  sinful  state  1  cannot  dwell  with  him  that 
is  holy. 

"The  Scriptures  now  began  to  be  more 
opened  to  my  understanding;  and  though  I 
was  told  that  by  a  certain  ceremony,  which 
had  been  performed  in  my  infancy,  I  was 
made  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and 
an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  yet, 
in  the  opening  of  the  Scriptures  to  my  under- 
standing, I  saw  this  could  not  be  true;  for 
there  I  was  informed  that  the  members  of 
Christ  were  made  such  by  other  means,  even 
by  his  own  baptism  with  the  Spirit,  as  saith 
the  apostle,  '  By  one  Spirit  we  are  all  baptized 
into  one  body;' and  that,  'if  any  man  be  in 
Christ  he  is  a  new  creature.'  I  also  saw  the 
children  of  God  were  such  as  were  begotten 


government  of  Christ  are  within,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  Spirit,  which  as  a  pure  principle 
in  his  children  and  people,  ruleth  and  leadeth 
them  in  his  service. 

"I  also  saw  that  all  my  prayers  and  songs 
of  praise  had  been  a  sacrifice  of  my  own  pre- 
paring, and  offered  up   in  my   own  vam  im- 
agination, in  a  fallen  and  unconverted  state; 
and   that  it  was   only   in   and   through  the 
Spirit  that  God  could  be  acceptably  worshipped. 
I  also  saw  that  all  my  former  faith  was  no 
more  than  a  bare  assent  of  the  natural  under- 
standing to  certain  things  whereof  I  had  no 
evidence,  but  what  arose  from  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  and  other  outward  means,  whereas, 
in  the  openings  of  the  Scriptures,  I  saw  that 
he  that  believeth  hath  the   witness   in  him- 
self, even  the  Spirit  of  Him  who  is  the  Author 
and'  object  of  true  and  living  faith,  by  which 
the  quickened  soul  received  an   evidence  of 
things  not  seen  and  an  humble  confidence  in 
the  "saving  power  and  redeeming  love  of  God 
through  Christ.    I  also  saw  that  1  had  trusted 
too  much  in,  and  been  carried  about  with  the 
changeable  doctrines  of  men,  and  neglected 
the  teachings  of  the  grace  and  good  spirit  of 
God  in   m.y  soul,  which  as   a   swift   witness 
against  evil,  had   followed  me   with   inward 
and  secret  reproof  even  from  my  infant  years. 
"As   I   was  brought  more   and  more  into 
stillness,  and  humbled  under  the  Divine  hand, 
the  light  of  Christ  arose  and  more  enlightened 
my  mind;  whereby  I  saw  into  the  purity  of 
that  faith  which  was  once   delivered  to  the 
saints,  and  that  holy  religion  which  through 
the  power  of  Divine  Grace  was  taught,  and 
which  wrought  in  the  primitive  believers  in 
Christ.    As  these  things  opened  in  my  view, 
a  strong  persuasion  arose  therefrom,  that  it 
was  not  my  duty  to  join  any  of  the  various 
professions  of  religion  with  which  I  was  ac- 
quainted; and  if  at  any  time  I  tried  to  join 
with    any  of   them,  it   brought   distress  and 
trouble  over  my  mind.     I   then   said   in    my 
heart,  '  Is  there  no  people  on  earth  preserved 
in  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth   with  which  I 
can  unite?'    Whereupon  it  came  into  my  mind 
to  go  to  a  meeting  of  the  people  called  Quakers 
—a  people  of  whose  religious  principles  I  had 
very  little  knowledge,  neither  did  I  know  more 
than  one  person  of  that  persuasion.     Being 
encouraged  by  repeated   drawings   of  mind 
towards  them,  I  went  many  miles  to  one  of 
their  meetings,  accompanied  by  several  others. 
"Being  set   down   in   the   meeting,  which 
was  but  small,  my  mind  was  seized  with  great 
surprise,  considering  the  vast  difference  be- 
tween that  multitude  of  words  and  ceremonies 
to    which    I   had    been   accustomed,  and    the 
solemn  silence  in  which  we  sat;  and  the  breath- 
ing of  my  spirit  was,  '  If  this  be  right,  con- 
firm it  to  me  this  day. '    After  some  time  my 
mind  was  brought  into  more  stillness,  desiring 
to  unite  in  the  solemn  pause,  in  which  Divine 
goodness  favored  my  soul  with  a  sense  of  his 
gracious  presence,  and  the  promise  of  Christ 
opened   to   my  mind   with    great   sweetness, 
though  I  had  not  understood  it  before,  '  Where 
two  or  three    are   gathered    together  in   my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them.'    In 
this  my  soul  rejoiced  and  said,  '  This  is  the 


truth,  this  is  what  I  have  long  been  seeking 
for.'  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  meeting 
some  testimonies  were  borne  in  great  sim- 
plicity and  plainness  of  speech,  but  in  the  de- 
monstration of  the  Spirit. 

"  When  I  came  amongst  this  people  I  met 
with  great  opposition,  both  from  professors 
and  profane :  but  knowing  in  whom  I  had  be- 
lieved, and  that  his  power  is  greater  than  he 
that  is  in  the  world,  my  faith  was  strength- 
ened, and  my  spirit  frequently  bowed  before 
Him  for  help  and  support  in  that  day,  in  which, 
blessed  be  his  name,  I  often  found  his  secret 
hand  underneath,  enabling  me  to  stand  ii 
patience,  and  bear  the  cross." 

James   Brandwood   appears   to  have   beei 
early  made  instrumental  to  the  convincing  oi 
several  others,  of  the  truth  of  our  religioui 
principles,  and  became  a  member  of  our  So 
ciety  in  the  year  17G1;  and  a  meeting  wai 
shortly  afterwards  settled  at  Edgeworth,wher( 
he  resided  many  years.    Soon  after  he  was  ad 
mitted  among  Friends  he  spoke  as  a  minister 
His  offerings  in  that  character  were  concise 
forcible   and  comprehensive;  and  being  con 
cerned  reverently  to  wait  for  the  renewed  in 
fluence  of  the  Lord's  power,  they  were  accept 
able  to   his   friends.    In   consequence   of  hi 
joining  our   Society  he  was  disinherited  b 
his  father,  who  died  when  his  son  was  fortj 
seven  years   of  age.      After  this,  for  man 
years   he  followed  the   profession   of  a  Ian 
surveyor  and  conveyancer ;  he  was  never  ma- 
rled, and  lived  most  of  his  life  in  a  retircj 
part  of  the  country.     He  was  a  plain  countri 
man,  possessed  of  a  good  understanding;  bi| 
had  not  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  educatio:i 
Few  men  appear  to  have  been  more  free  from  tl| 
love  of  the  interests  of  this  world ;  but  Christiil 
virtues  and  unobtrusive  deportment,  combinj 
with  his  cheerful  and  instructive  conversatio 
gained  him  the  general  esteem  of  all  class 
with  whom  he  had  intercourse.    He  was  scrap 
lously  tender  of  the  reputation  of  others, 
that  his  most  intimate  friends  scarcely  e\ 
heard   him   speak  to  the  disadvantage  of 
absent  person.     ...     In  the  year  1824, 
removed  to  W^est  Houghton,    ...    and  a 
withstanding  his  advanced  age,  being  in  _ 
eighty-fifth  year,  he  was  diligent  in  attendit 
meetings,  clear   and  instructive  in  ministi|. 
much   to   the  comfort  and  edification  of  > 
friends;  and  his  society  was  pleasant  and  [■ 
structive  to  them.     Towards  the  close  of  '|i 
following  year  he  became  unwell,  from  whJ 
time  to  his  death  he  was  mostly  confinedp 
the  house.     During  his   illness,  he  was  p- 
served  in  patient  resignation,  and  he  was  e|' 
bled  to  communicate  much  valuable  couni 
At  one  time  he  requested  that  portion|l 
Scripture  to  be  read,  in  which  the  apostle  SEji, 
"  We  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Jev|! 
stumbling  block,  and  unto  the  Greeks  fooH- 
ness;  but  unto  them  who  are  called,  both  Jfl 
and  Greeks,  Christ  the  power  of  God,  and]i( 
wisdom  of  God,"  on  which  he  exclaimed, "'\\p 
derful  and  very  good;"  and  after  a  few  iP' 
utes'  silence  added,  "  This  passage  dwelt  ^0 
much  upon  my  mind  whilst  in  bed  this  mP 
ing,"  and  he  expressed  his  surprise  thath] 
seriously  thinking  man,  with  the  New  Tea 
ment  in   his  hand,  could  be  drawn  into  » 
dangerous  disbelief  and  practice  of  reasoi^ 
away  the  propitiation  and  atonementof  Ch?' 
who  was  crucified  for  our  sins,  * '  adding,   l|<5 
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the  Senecas  should  be  considered  as  one 
ibe,  and  should  be  treated  with  in  one  gen 
al  council,  dispelled  to  some  extent  the 
feguards  which  it  was  believed  the  Senate 
immittee  of  Indian  Affairs  designed  to  es- 
blish;  and   opened  the  way  for  a  repetition 

the  efforts  which  had  been  already  prac- 
;ed. 

In  the  Eighth  Month  of  this  year  an  attempt 
IS  accordingly  made  to  get  the  consent  of 
B  Indians  to  the  amended  treaty.  A  council 
is  called  to  meet  on  the  Buffalo  Creek  Kes- 
ration,  which  lasted  for  nearly  seven  weeks, 
ring  which  similar  methods  were  employed 
tempt  the  chiefs  by  the  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
;.,  to  consent  to  it  and  affix  their  signatures; 
th  but  little  more  success  than  on  the  pre- 
lus  occasion. 

After  the  council  was  closed  a  remonstrance 
ainst  the  amended  treaty,  which  had  been 
;ned  by  a  large  majority  of  the  chiefs  dur- 
l  the  council,  was  forwarded  to  Washington, 
rether  with  a  number  of  affidavits,  etc.,  ex- 
sing  the  methods  which  had  been  used  in 
gaining  signatures.  These  papers  were  en- 
isted  to  an  attorney-at-law  residing  in  Buf- 
0,  who  had  been  occasionally  employed  by 
J  Indians  to  prepare  their  papers  and  for 
ler  purposes,  and  to  whom  they  entrusted 

this  occasion  :  the  keeping  of  tlieir  re- 
nstrance,  affidavits  and  other  documents  on 
ich  they  depended  for  stating  their  case 
ly  when  they  might  arrive  at  the  seat  of 
vemment.  They  paid  him  a  fee  of  one 
)usand  dollars  for  his  past  and  anticipated 
;istance.  After  considerable  delay  occa- 
ned  by  his  absence  from  home  at  the  time 
3d  for  starting  on  the  embassy,  he  at  length 
.  out  accompanied  by  two  Indians,  but  be- 
■e  they  had  proceeded  two  days'  journey, 
)  papers  and  documents  were  all  missing, 
a  manner  so  mysterious  as  to  give  strong 
)und  for  the  presumption  that  they  had  been 
•reptitiously  carried  off.  This  event  sub- 
ted  the  delegation  to  great  difficulty.  New 
ters  were  drawn  up  omitting  the  name  of 
s  lawyer  from  the  list  of  delegates  and  were 
y  executed,  but  he  still  held  those  in  which 

name  was  inserted,  went  to  Washington 
i  spent  several  weeks  there,  claiming  to  be 
!  delegate  of  the  Senecas,  and  finally  sued 
:  other  members  of  the  delegation  for  $350, 
i  alleged  amount  of  his  expenses. 


LN  The  Mind's  Eye. — Our  mind's  eye  needs 
'ining  as  much  as  our  physical  vision.  If 
hang  pictures  in  the  halls  of  our  brain  that 
':  not  elevating,  our  moral  perceptions  will 
fome  lowered.  The  best  thoughts  are  with- 
!)ur  reach.  Why  should  we  choose,  instead, 
lughts  that  are  flippant,  vulgar,  or  worse? 
Ijry  time  we  put  an  undesirable  picture  in 
i  mind's  eye,  where  it  will  be  often  in  view, 
'deprave  our  own  understanding.  ".As  a 
m  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he."  If  we 
'h  to  elevate  and  strengthen  our  souls,  we 
I3t  be  careful  in  our  choice  of  habitual 
lu{?hts.  "Whatsoever  things  are  true, 
iUsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever 
ligs  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
Mtaoever  things  are  lovely, whatsoever  things 
lof  good  report, .  .  .  think  on  these  things." 
Ilis  well-known  advice — but  can  it  be  bet- 
iii't— Extract. 


A  Dream. 

[Whatever  theories  of  dreams  there  may  be,  the  course 
of  the  following,  sent  for  our  insertion,  is  symbolical  of 
life's  pilgrimage. — Ed,] 

Thomas  Bundy  was  born  in  North  Carolina, 
sixteenth  of  Tenth  Month,  1778.  He  moved 
to  Grayson  County,  Virginia,  and  married 
Millicent  Boswell.  They  moved  to  Belmont 
County,  Ohio,  1804.  They  had  eleven  children, 
all  lived  to  be  grown  before  there  were  any 
deaths  in  the  family.  They  moved  to  Morgan 
County,  Ohio,  in  IS'So.  (Jn  the  night  of  the 
twentieth  of  Third  Month,  1847,  he  had  the 
following  remarkable  dream,  and  wrote  it  down 
with  his  own  hand.  He  died  first  of  Tenth 
Month,  1854. 

"I  thought  I  was  about  to  start  on  a  very 
long  journey  through  a  vast  wilderness  that 
was  uninhabited.  So  I  set  out  alone,  and  took 
nothing  with  me  but  my  staff',  as  a  walking 
cane,  in  order  to  go  to  a  pleasant  city  I  had 
heard  of.  I  had  gone  but  a  short  distance 
before  I  found  a  little  path  that  seemed  to 
lead  the  way  I  was  going,  so  1  thought  1 
would  follow  it. 

"After  a  little  I  saw  a  light  that  seemed 
to  be  at  the  farther  end  of  the  path,  and  shineii 
in  the  path  so  much  as  to  enable  me  to  see 
that  the  track  was  very  straight  and  narrow, 
just  room  enough  to  walk  and  no  more.  It 
was  smooth  and  level,  and  1  went  on  without 
difficulty  that  day,  until  towards  evening  when 
the  wilderness  got  thicker  and  thicker  with 
weeds  and  small  brush,  and  it  began  to  look 
gloomy  and  at  length  it  became  very  dark, 
yet  that  little  light  shone  in  the  path  so  that 
1  could  see  to  walk  very  well,  and  1  went  on 
with  a  quick  and  lively  step. 

"After  a  while  1  heard  the  wild  beasts  howl 
and  roar  very  much,  though  at  a  distance; 
but  they  came  nigher  and  nigher  until  they 
seemed  to  be  within  one  yard  of  me,  and  an 
abundance  of  serpents  seemed  to  be  combined 
with  them  to  devour  me  at  once;  but  I  still 
kept  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  little  light  that 
shone  in  the  path,  so  that  I  could  see  about 
two  steps  in  advance  of  me.  So  I  was  ena- 
bled to  go  on  without  fear  or  dismay  for  the 
space  of  several  days  and  nights,  though 
there  was  no  day  there. 

"I  seemed  to  have  passed  the  most  of  the 
beasts;  but  at  last  I  saw  a  very  large  and 
frightful  one  standing  across  the  path  before 
me.  I  advanced  with  a  quick  and  firm  step 
and  thrust  the  end  of  my  staff'  against  it 
violently,  and  it  moved  out  of  the  path,  and 
the  light  shone  in  the  path  close  behind  it, 
and  I  passed  on,  almost  brushing  it.  1  had 
not  much  more  difiiculty  for  awhile,  but  shortly 
met  a  man  who  advised  me  to  go  back,  for 
he  said  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  through. 
I  told  him  I  would  go  as  far  as  I  could;  but 
I  had  temptations  before  me  that  I  had  no 
thought  of. 

".\fter  awhile  I  saw  some  women  by  the 
path.  They  invited  me  to  stop  and  rest  awhile 
with  them;  but  I  made  very  little  reply,  and 
went  on  without  taking  my  eyes  from  the  light 
that  I  had  taken  for  my  guide.  Thus  I  went 
on  for  awhile  without  anything  to  remark. 
But  at  length  I  came  to  the  most  beautiful 
young  woman  by  the  side  of  the  path  that  my 
eyes  ever  beheld,  all  alone  in  that  dreadful 
wilderness. 

"She  invited  me  to  stop  with  her,  and  laid 


her  lily-white  hands  and  arms  around  me,  and 
pressed  me  to  her  breast,  and  said,  "Uh,  do 
stay  with  me  this  night, "which  caused  me 
to  neglect  my  guide  for  a  moment;  but  my 
feet  had  not  moved  out  of  the  path. 

"Before  I  made  any  reply  I  raised  my  eyes 
to  look  for  my  guide,  but  it  had  almost  disap- 
peared. I  was  seized  with  the  greatest  alarm, 
and  sprang  from  her  as  if  she  had  been  a 
deadly  serpent,  and  never  made  any  reply,  but 
attended  to  ray  guide  in  the  best  manner  I 
could,  and  at  length  the  light  increased  till 
it  attained  its  full  size. 

"After  going  a  considerable  distance  I  fell 
in  company  with  a  plain  looking  man  who  was 
travelling  in  a  broader  path  than  mine,  and 
seemed  to  have  a  greater  light  at  the  head. 
We  went  on  for  a  while  near  together,  but  I 
kept  close  to  my  guide.  At  length  his  path 
seemed  to  leave  mine  a  little,  there  being  a 
narrow  strip  of  weeds  and  shrubs  between 
us,  and  he  invited  me  to  come  and  walk  with 
him,  for  there  was  room  enough  in  his  path 
for  us  both.  I  told  him  that  I  was  satisfied 
with  my  own  path.  He  then  upbraided  me 
for  being  so  foolish  as  to  go  in  such  a  narrow 
way;  then  his  path  seemed  to  turn  more  away, 
and  the  light  at  the  head  of  his  course  seemed 
to  move  and  keep  before  him,  and  I  was  afraid 
to  turn  my  head  to  look  after  him,  so  I  went 
on  my  way  alone  as  I  had  done  before,  with- 
out any  difficulty  to  remark  for  a  considerable 
time;  but,  alas!  I  came  to  the  most  awful 
scene  that  can  be  imagined,  which  caused  me 
to  stand  still  for  a  time,  though  with  my  eyes 
fixed  on  the  light  that  had  guided  me  safe 
thus  far. 

"The  place  appeared  to  be  a  gulf  as  wide 
as  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  of  unknown  depth. 
It  appeared  to  be  composed  of  mud,  pitch 
and  bitumen,  and  the  scum  and  filth  of  all 
things  combined. 

"It  seemed  impossible  for  me  to  stay  there, 
and  it  was  so  dark  that  I  could  see  but  a  short 
distance  into  the  gulf.  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed 
on  ray  good  guide  and  saw  the  light  shine  on  a 
row  of  small  steps.  They  appeared  to  be  about 
ten  inches  square  and  of  suitable  distance 
apart  for  me  to  step  from  one  to  another; 
all  fear  was  taken  from  me  and  I  proceeded 
steo  by  step.  The  tops  of  the  steps  appeared 
to  be  about  half  an  inch  above  the  surface 
of  the  gulf  and  appeared  about  the  color  of 
newly  hammered  iron,  all  covered  with  little 
checkers  similar  to  fish  scales.  I  went  on 
without  much  difficulty  for  the  space  of  one 
day,  when  the  wind  began  to  blow  and  the 
thunder  to  roll,  and  come  nearer  and  nearer, 
until  it  became  one  of  the  most  terrible  storms 
that  can  well  be  imagined.  There  were  no 
waves  on  the  surface  of  the  gulf,  though 
there  seemed  to  be  an  agitation  beneath  the 
surface  that  raised  the  steps  and  then  they 
would  go  down  again  to  their  common  level, 
as  if  a  wave  had  passed  under  them,  yet  they 
were  never  moved  out  of  a  straight  line,  and 
the  light  shone  on  them  all  the  time.  I  saw 
the  need  of  attending  strictly  to  my  guide, 
for  if  I  should  make  one  false  step  it  would  be 
inevitable  destruction. 

"The  lightning  ran  close  round  about  me  on 
every  side  and  with  the  most  awful  peals  of 
thunder  ever  heard,  continued  for  a  longtime. 
At  last  it  seemed  to  abate  and  it  looked  as 
if  the  day  was  dawning,  which  was  cause  of 
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joy  unspeakable  to  me,  as  I  had  been  so  long 
without  daylight.  At  length  it  became  quite 
light  and  I  could  see  the  city  on  the  other 
side  of  the  gulf.  I  continued  to  go  on  with 
my  eye  fixed  on  my  good  guide,  and  at  last  I 
set  my  feet  on  firm  ground  near  the  gate  of 
the  outer  wall  of  the  city,  which  appeared 
something  like  a  white  fence.  There  were 
several  people  at  the  gate  waiting  for  me,  all 
in  white  robes.  They  opened  the  gate  for  me, 
and  took  off  my  old  clothes  and  put  a  white 
robe  on  me  like  their  own,  and  then  conducted 
me  some  distance  to  a  pearl  gate  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  glorious  city  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. The  gate  was  of  pearl  and  the  wall 
was  of  jasper  and  precious  stones.  The  pearl 
gate  was  opened  for  me  and,  as  I  was  about 
to  go  in,  the  first  robe  was  taken  off,  and  an- 
other, most  gloriously  white  and  shining  put 
upon  me,  and  I  stepped  through  the  gate  into 
the  city,  where  I  saw  things  which  perhaps, 
would  be  better  for  me  not  to  utter.  A  seat 
was  provided  for  me,  and  I  sat  upon  it  and 
felt  my  heart  to  overflow  with  thankfulness 
and  praise. 

"I  have  omitted  some  things,  but  have  added 
nothing.  I  never  felt  weary,  hungry  or  thirsty; 
my  feet  never  left  the  path ;  and  my  eyes  but 
once  were  tuined  from  my  guide,  and  that  but 
for  a  moment,  and  I  never  looked  back  at  all." 

Tolstoi's  Opinion  of  Song.— The  St.  Pe- 
tersburg "Novosti"  reports  a  conversation 
between  a  self-educated  peasant  poet,  who 
composes  songs,  and  Count  Tolstoi.  The  lat- 
ter advised  the  peasant  to  drop  his  composition, 
and  expressed  himself  as  follows:  "Song  is  a 
trivial  and  undesirable  thing.  Why  should 
good  and  thoughtful  men  sing?  In  my  coun- 
try old  men  like  to  talk  about  worthy  subjects, 
about  faith,  God's  will  and  life,  and  like  to 
read  good  books.  This  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 
But  what  is  singing?  It  may  be  compared  to 
wine  or  tobacco — mere  empty  pastime,  if  not 
worse  than  that,  since  it  often  incites  cruel 
and  wicked  deeds.  In  war  song  is  considered 
essential;  special  music  is  written  for  soldiers, 
in  order  to  excite  and  hypnotize  them,  just  as 
liquor  is  served  to  them  for  the  same  purpose. 
There  is  no  denying  the  power  of  song;  but 
there  is  this  difference  between  wine  and  song: 
the  former  makes  people  brave  and  bold,  the 
latter  only  reconciles  them  to  their  fate,  and 
induces  resignation.  Song,  in  truth,  is  not  a 
high  manifestation  of  the  human  spirit;  it  is 
something  sensuous  and  low.  People  acquire 
the  habit  of  singing,  but  an  exercise  of  will 
can  rid  us  of  it.  Personally  I  have  never  cul- 
tivated the  habit.  I  do  not  sing."  — The  Lit- 
erary Digest 

A  MAN  and  a  woman  and  a  little  child 
boarded  a  street  car.  The  conductor  missed 
them  in  collecting  the  fares.  The  little  child 
began  to  call  the  attention  of  the  woman  to 
the  oversight,  but  the  woman  shook  the  child 
and  enjoined  silence.  And  yet  some  day  the 
man  and  woman  will  wonder  why  their  child 
turned  out  a  liar  and  a  thief!  Is  a  child  with- 
out discernment  and  susceptibility?  It  is 
drinking  in  standards  and  conceptions  through 
every  pore.  Every  act  of  deception  to  which 
it  is  a  party  is  a  lesson  leaving  its  enduring 
imprint.  Let  us  show  a  child  nothing  that 
ought  not  to  be  incorporated  in  its  life. — Ex. 


TAKE  HEART  AND   GO  ON. 

BY  M.  E.  SANGSTEK. 

Sometimes  we  are  almost  discouraged. 

The  way  is  so  cumbered  and  steep; 
Sometimes  though  we're  spent  with  the  sowing, 

There  cometh  no  harvest  to  reap; 
And  we  faint  on  the  road  and  we  falter, 

As  our  faith  and  our  courage  are  gone. 
Till  a  voice,  as  we  kneel  at  the  altar, 

Commands  us:  "Take  heart  and  go  on." 

"  Take  heart! "  '  Tis  the  word  of  our  Leader, 

And  e'en  when  our  vision  is  dim. 
What  else  can  we  do,  but,  arising, 

Uplift  weary  eyes  unto  Him? 
"  Take  heart!"  Why,  'tis  Christ  who  hath  spoken; 

And  what  can  we  do  but  obey? 
Though  He  gives  us  no  tangible  token, 

Himself  is  the  Sun  of  our  day. 

And  in  His  own  time  He  will  show  us. 

Why  sorrow  and  trial  were  sent — 
Why  we  toiled,  and  saw  naught  for  our  toiling, 

And  home  empty-handed  we  went. 
Though  He  gives  us  no  tangible  token. 

Still  must  we  arise  and  go  on. 
As  sure  as  His  body  was  broken 

For  us,  that  our  fight  shall  be  won. 

Then  fain  for  a  touch  of  His  garment. 

When  clouds  hem  us  in  and  'tis  dark. 
We'll  cling  to  the  thought  of  His  goodness. 

Press  on,  with  the  cross  for  our  mark. 
"Take  heart!"  Yes,  our  own  blessed  lilaster, 

Till  the  last  of  our  heart-beats  is  gone. 
Amid  conflict,  and  loss,  and  disaster, 

We  will,— just  take  heart  and  go  on. 


The  Price  of  a  Father. 

An  idle  group  of  men  sat  drinking  in  Bill 
Henry's  bar-room,  when  the  door  was  pushed 
open  and  two  little  figures  tugging  at  a  big 
basket  made  their  way  into  the  room,  writes 
Julia  D.  Dean,  in  Union  Signal. 

"  Are  you  the  salesman?  "  Barbara  caught 
her  breath  with  a  quick  gasp  as  she  asked  the 
question.  "  I'm  Barbara  Dabney.  James 
Beecher  Dabney  he's  my  father,  and  this  is 
Joan,  my  little  sister.  We've  come  over  to 
see  you  about  buying  back  our  father,  you 
know.  We  have'nt  got  so  very  much  money 
in  all  our  banks.     Get  'em  Joan." 

Joan  dived  into  the  bottom  of  the  basket  and 
produced  two  iron  banks  that  rattled  with  their 
wealth  of  copper  coin. 

' '  Here  they  are.  This  is  mine  and  this  one's 
Joan's— she  saves  more'n  I  do.  And  if  that's 
not  enough,  there's  a  lot  more  things  in  here," 
Barbara  added,  quite  out  of  breath. 

A  queer  look  passed  over  the  man's  face. 
The  men  in  the  room  stopped  their  talking  and 
laughing  to  listen. 

"What  is  it  all  about?"  the  man  asked, 
gruffly.  "What  is  it  you  want  for  all  this 
trash?  " 

"  'Tain't  trash!"  said  Barbara  with  spirit. 
Then  more  mildly:  "It's  this  way.  We  want 
our  papa  back  as  he  used  to  be.  Polks  say  that 
he  owed  you  something,  and  then  to  pay  it  he 
jes'  sold  hisself  to  you,  and  now  you  get  all  his 
money  and  everything  and  his  brains,  too. 
That's  what  they  said,  ain't  it?"  and  she 
turned  to  Joan. 

Joan  nodded  a  solemn  "Yes." 

"  Tain't  far  from  wrong,  either."  It  was 
a  man's  voice  from  the  other  side  of  the  room 
that  spoke. 

The  saloon-keeper  scowled. 


"You've  got  it  mixed  up  some  way,"  be 
said.  "I  don't  own  your  pa,  and  if  he  comes 
in  here  for  a  drink  now  and  then  'tain't  my 
fault  and  I  can't  help  it.     That's  just  business. 

"Here  he  is  now!"  the  voice  from  the 
other  side  of  the  room  exclaimed.  And  there 
stood  James  Dabney  looking  with  amazement 
at  the  two  small  girls.  The  voice  broke  the 
silence  that  followed  his  appearance: 

"They're  your'n  all  right,  Jim.  It's  no 
vision  you're  seeing.  They're  come  to  make 
a  bargain  with  Billv  here  for  you,  and  to  give 
up  all  they've  got  to  buy  you  back— what 
there  is  left  of  you— but  Billy  here,  he  says 
he  doesn't  own  you.  Now's  your  time  to 
speak  up  like  a  man.  Say,  is  Billy  right? 
Doesn't  he  own  you?" 

Jim  Dabney's  face  flushed.  Then  it  grew  pale 
and  stern  as  the  whole  situation  flashed  upon 


"No,"  he  almost  thundered,"he  doesn't 
own  me,  nor  does  any  other  man,"  and  glaring 
about  him  defiantly,  he  hurried  the  two  little 
girls  out  of  the  door,  grasping  in  a  strong 
hand  the  big  basket. 

That  very  night  Jim  Dabney  stood  on  his 
feet  in  a  temperance  meeting  and  repeated  the 
words  in  a  manly  voice. 

"No,  sir,  that  saloon-keeper  doesn't  own  mc 
any  more,  nor  does  any  other  man.  I  learnec 
something  this  afternoon  from  my  own  blessec 
lassies.  I  ain't  my  own  to  sell  for  beer  anc 
whisky.  I've  been  bought  with  a  price,  and '. 
ain't  no  business  to  sell  myself  or  give  mysel 
away  for  nothing.  After  this  if  the  Fathe: 
up  there  " — he  raised  his  hands  toward  heavei 
— "will  help  me,  I'm  going  to  count  on  beinj 
owned  first  by  Him,  and  then  by  those  tW' 
youngsters  and  their  mother." 


Kindness  of  Speech. — "One  trouble  wit, 
me,"  said  a  young  man,  confessing  his  spirit 
ual  weaknesses,  "is  that  1  say  nasty  thing! 
about  men.  1  see  so  much  that  I  don't  life 
and  I  can't  help  turning  it  down  hard.  An 
I  say  a  great  many  things  that  are  not  kind. 
We  all  do.     And  we  ought  not. 

Unkind  speech  is  not  Christlike.  He  nev( 
said  anything  unkind  about  a  single  soul, 
denounced  certain  classes,  but  he  welcomt 
and  acknowledged  the  smallest  flash  of  worti 
iness  in  individuals  even  of  these  classes 

Unkind  speech  is  unjust.  There  is  moi 
good  than  evil  in  our  acquaintances.  Ai 
what  we  condemn  is  more  than  balanced,  if  \ 
would  but  see  it,  by  good.  And  probably  tl 
one  we  condemn  is  struggling  against  the  ve; 
thing  we  are  criticising.  And  if  untrue,  he 
wrong  our  unkindness  is. 

Even  if  true,  unkind  speech  about  othe 
harms  ourselves.  It  discloses  in  us  the  capj 
cities  for  what  we  condemn  in  others, 
confirms  our  evil  and  unkindliness  of  heai 
It  blunts  our  sense  of  generous  perception 
good.  It  throws  us  out  of  sympathy  with  t 
kindly  Jesus. 

If  we  intend  it  to  hurt,  how  can  we  justi 
it?  If  we  don't  intend  it  to  hurt,  why  do  ' 
run  the  risk?  In  either  case  its  reflex  inf 
ence  on  us  is  bad.  If  it  is  a  harmful  act, 
will  harm  us,  too.  If  it  is  a  futile  act,  it  w 
hurt  us  to  have  wasted  strength  on  doing 


Truth  is  of  all  things  most  estimable, 
Dilwyn.  ' 
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are  favored  with  a  sense  of  their  own  un- 
rthiness,  and  the   exceeding  sinfulness  of 

before  God,  as  they  humbly  seek  unto  Him 
•  help,  come  to  know  that  He  is  also  Christ, 
!  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  power  of  God." 
rhree  days  before  his  death,  in  the  course 
an  interesting  conversation,  he  remarked  to 
s  effect :  "  I  have  indeed  lived  a  great  while, 
1  have  seen  a  good  deal,  both  of  good  and 
1;  and  having,  through  Divine  mercy  and 
giveness  got  through  all,  I  feel  my  mind 
y  comfortable,  and  am  thankful  I  am  thus 
ored  .  .  .  It  is  not  for  any  righteousness 
my  own  I  shall  gain  acceptance:  but  all  my 
le  is  in  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Je.sus." 
;er  a  pause,  though  then  very  weak,  he  was 
bled  to  speak  for  some  time  on  the  fall  of 
a  and  his  restoration  through  the  atoning 
rifice  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  but  which, 
adds,  it  is  not  the  duty  of  believers  too 
sly  to  define  or  explain;  but  rather  to  wait 
his  spiritual  appearance  in  their  own  hearts. 

.  .  He  peacefully  departed  this  life,  on 
twenty-third  of  the  Third  Month,  182G. 

Items  Concerning  the  Society. 

0  we  want  the  Society  of  Friends  to  be  com- 
id  of  Friends? 

erraission  has  been  granted  for  the  use  of  the 
ting-house  at  Sixth  and  Noble  Streets  for  the 
jious  instruction  of  the  people  of  the  neigh- 

100(1. 

lie  tojiic  of  the  tea  meeting,  held  at  Fourth  and 
fi  Streets  on  Second-day  evening,  was:  "  History 
'fiends  in  America,  17351775,"--Dr.  Anna  P. 
•pless,  AbbyNewhall  and  Edith  Bellows  taking 


mathan  E.  Rhoads,  accompanied  by  J.  H.  Dil- 
bam,  held  an  appointed  meeting  on  last  First- 
at  Oriole,  Somerset  County,  Md.,  near  the  east 
e  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  But  one  family  of  our 
ibers  lives  in  that  section  of  the  State." 

irther  account  than  that  received  last  week 
/s  that  Eliza  H.  Varney  reached  North  Dart- 
th,  where  she  has  been  having  occasions  of  re- 
us service,  feeling  released  from  further  ser- 
in North  Carolina  for  the  present  winter. 

le  stated  time  of  holding  the  first  session  of 
•e-established  Monthly  Meeting  at  Haverford, 
last  Fifth-day  evening,  Twelfth  Month  21st, 
,30,  committees  from  Philadelphia  Quarter! 
iing  and  Western  District  Monthly  Meeting  (to 
h  Haverford  members  have  hitherto  belonged) 
J  present. 

ere  is  a  fast  express  offered  to  Friends  to  rail- 
the  Society  through  on  business  principles; 
srning  which  we  may  parody  President  Pat- 
'  remark,  and  say:  "  This  train  makes  no  stops, 
!when  you  get  on  to  it  it  will  take  vou  via 
[odist  road  to  Sacerdotalism  and  Ritualism  on 
;lule  time." 

[f  one  member  suffers,  all  the  members  suffer 
lit."  ^The  question  is  somewhat  agitated  among 
|ish  Friends,  whether  Savings  Bank  depositors, 
;have  lost  by  default  of  a  member  in  whom 
iconfided  "  because  he  was  a  Friend,"  should 
|e  reimbursed  by  members  or  by  the  Society, 
lie  sake  of  bringing  back  to  Friends  that  con- 
-e  which  has  received  so  severe  a  shock. 

jlliam  C.  Allen,  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  and  Wm. 
Uvey.of  West  Grove,  Pa.,  who  were  liberated 
(months  ago  by  their  respective  meetings  for 


Gospel  service  on  the  islands  of  Porto  Rico  and 
Barbadoes,  embarked  on  the  steamship  Coamo  at 
New  York,  on  Seventh-day,  the  seventeenth  of  this 
month,  for  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico.  They  will  prob- 
ably be  absent  in  the  neighborhood  of  three  months. 

Under  a  feeling  of  interest  for  the  growth  and 
weU-being  of  the  smaller  meetings  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  a  number  of  Friends  assembled  at 
Friends'  Institute  on  Seventh-day,  the  10th  inst., 
and  held  a  conference  on  the  subject.  So  much 
interest  was  expressed  that  the  conference  was 
adjourned,  to  meet  again  last  Seventh-day  after- 
noon at  the  same  place  for  further  consideration 
of  the  subject. 

An  unusual  number  of  Friends  on  religious  ser- 
vice from  Poplar  Ridge  Quarterly  Meeting,  N.  Y., 
have  visited  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  of  late.  The 
acceptable  service  of  Persis  Halleck,  accompanied 
by  Jesse  and  Rebecca  Mekeel,  in  attending  all  the 
recent  series  of  Quarterly  Meetings,  appears  now 
accomplished  Elizabeth  Mekeel  has  also  been 
welcomed  at  the  several  meetings  which  she  at- 
tended, accompanied  to  some  extent  by  Martha 
Otis,  and  on  one  occasion  by  Mary  R.  Albertson, 
whose  recent  decease  has  saddened  the  hearts  of 
many  Friends,  both  here  and  in  Poplar  Ridge 
Quarter,  where  her  residence  lately  was;  whence 
also  William  Meader  came  to  Philadelphia,  engajr- 
ing  in  very  feeling  religious  service  at  her  funeral 
on  the  14th  instant. 

We  have  received  from  Asa  S.  Wing-,  Recorder 
of  Western  District  Monthly  Meeting  Philadelphia 
a-carefully  prepared  Table  of  the  Membership,  both 
adult  and  minor,  of  Philadelphia  Y'early  Meeting, 
in  all  its  seven  Quarterly  Meetings  and  its  thirty- 
one  Monthly  Meetings,  for  Tenth  Month,  1904,  an.] 
Twelfth  Month,  1899.  The  Yearly  Meeting  num- 
bers 4441  members,  or  27  less  than  five  years  ago. 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  1313,  or  22  les.5 
than  five  years  ago;  Abington  '596,  a  gain  of  ;32; 
Concord  799,  a  gain  of  17;  Cain  149,  a  loss  of  54; 
Western  398,  a  loss  of  25;  Burlington  and  Bucks' 
380,  a  loss  of  46;  Haddonfield  and  Salem  806  a 
gain  of  71.  The  largest  Monthly  Meeting,  Western 
District,  numbers  770;  the  smallest,  Salem,  N.  J., 

The  British  Friend  pronounces  a  periodical  "  for 
October,  1904,"  representing  the  work  of  certain 
Yearly  Meetings,  as  "  to  a  Friend,  melaucholy  read- 
ing," and  goes  on  to  say: — 

"  The  introductory  articles  plead  for  a  fixed  '  pro- 
gram '  in  public  worship,  and  for  vocal  praying  by 
human  order.     A  copy  is  given  of  'a  big  placard"' 

used  at  the  re-opening  of  the  '  Friends'  A Hall 

Chapel,'  stating  that  services  'will  be  held  all  dav 
First-day,  Tenth  Month  9th.  Rev.  John  Mcintosh 
will  preach  the  sermons,  morning  at  11  and  at 
night  at  7.'  One  remark  we  fully  appreciate.  A 
certain  building  has  been  '  treated  to  two  coats  of 
paint. ^  Friends  would  hardly  know  the  building 
in  its  improved  condition.  Great  are  the  possibib 
ities  of  paint.'  Exactly.  It  can  give  a  decent 
show  to  that  which  is  fundamentally  unsound." 


and  quietly  to  resign  rather  than  imperil  the  unity 
of  a  meeting.  Congregations  are  '  to  provide  suit- 
able homes  for  their  pastors,  furnishing  them  with 
the  heavier  articlesof  furniture,  so  that,  on  chang- 
ing pastors,  less  expense  may  be  incurred.'  Gifts 
and  donations  for  the  '  Ministers'  Relief  Fund  '  are 
taken  one  First-day  in  each  year." 

Notes  in  General. 

The  decision  of  England's  lord  chief  justice  that 
no  one  can  vote  who  does  not  pay  the  school  tax 
is  another  hardship  for  passive  resisters  to  endure. 


In  a  discussion  in  the  German  Reichstag,  Herr 
Bebel,  the  Socialist  leader,  opposed  the  enormous 
expenditure  for  the  army  and  navy,  asserting  that 
the  national  debt  had  increased  $100,000,000  dur- 
ing the  year.  Chancellor  von  Buelow  replied  that 
"  a  country  which  spends  $750,000,000  yearly  for 
spirituous  liquors  can  spend  $300,000,000  as  an 
insurance  premium  for  national  safety." 


"  We  have  received,"  says  the  British  Friend, 
"  the  Minutes  of  Iowa  (Orthodox)  Y'earlv  Meeting,' 
held  last  Ninth  Month.  This  is  one  of  the  Yearlv 
Meetings  with  which  we  [London  Yearly  Meeting] 
correspond.  Much  earnest  Christian  "work  finds 
record  in  these  pages,  though  we  cannot  but  think 
that,  in  many  cases,  this  is  hindered  rather  than 
helped  by  the  prevailing  'pastoral  system.'  We 
note  that  congregations  are  warned "  against  re- 
taining a  pastor  too  long  in  their  service,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  making  too  frequent  changes.  .A 
service  of  four  or  five  years  is  recommende'Il  as  an 
'average  pastorate.'  Pastors  are  to  accept  the 
interpretation  of  the  mind  of  the  Lord  as  under- 
stood by  the  meeting,  rather  than   by  themselves. 


Newell  Dwight  Hillis  sums  up  the  more 
lessons  of  recent  evangelistic  meetings  in  cities  of 
this  country,  as  follows: — 

(1)  "People  are  more  interested  in  the  great 
problems  of  the  soul  and  personal  religion,  when 
adequately  presented,  than  they  are  in  plays,  opera, 
horse  shows,  society  entertainments,  business,  com- 
fort and  rest,  or  anything  whatsoever;  (2)  men 
and  women  will  go  to  church  night  after  night,  if 
only  the  great  truths  of  Jesus  Christ  are  presented 
in  a  thoughtful  and  convincing  sermon,  by  a  man 
in  whose  sincerity  and  personal  worth  they  have 
full  confidence;  (3)  the  people  are  tired  of  mam- 
monism,  worldliness,  luxury  and  pleasure,  for  the 
so-called  '  successful '  man  and  woman  have  been 
chiefly  in  evidence  during  these  meetings;  (4)  the 
interest  in  the  higher  roligimis  life  has  seemed  to 
be  all  but  universal,  and  plainly  the  country  io 
OQ  the  tve  of  a  great  religious  awakening;  (o)  the 
best  evangelist  is  a  good  pastor  and  preacher;  (6) 
successful  meetings  can  be  carried  on  without  great 
choirs,  without  pathetic  music,  without  machinery 
or  an  expensive  organizition." 

He  adds:—"  We  ought  to  have  another  Pentecost 
we  may  have  it,  we  must  have  it,  and  we  will 
have  it— for  God  is  abroad  in  the  land,  moving 
upon  all  the  people.'' 

Consultation  on  .\  Si:iiioi-s  QfESTiox.  —  We 
have  already  alluded  to  a  conference  of  presidents 
of  colleges,  ablest  clergymen,  editors,  and  heads  of 
Christian  Associations,  on  the  problem  of  securing 
more  of  the  ablest  young  men  for  the  ministry. 
The  following  is  the  Christian  Advocate's  epitome 
of  the  consultation  recently  held  in  New  York  City, 
showing  some  of  the  causes  which  were  given  as 
keeping  men  from  the  ministry: 

1.  The  great  openings  in  other  lines  of  activity, 
especially  business. 

2.  The  decay  of  home  religion. 

3.  Men  feel  they  cannot  enter  the  ministry  under 
present  ecclesiastical  and  creedal  conditions. 

4.  Men  wlio  desire  to  enter  some  form  of  Chris- 
tian service  prefer  other  methods  to  that  of  the 
specific  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

5.  The  position  formerly  held  by  the  minister  as 
the  chief  centre  of  religious  and  other  instruction 
in  the  community  has  gone,  and  cannot  be  restored. 
This  has  a  profound  effect  on  the  supply. 

6.  The  unreal  standard  which  the  Church  makes 
for  ministers,  treating  them  differently  from  other 
men. 

7.  The  opposition  of  parents. 

8.  An  unspiritual  environment  which  prevents 
discerning  the  call  of  the  Spirit  of  GoD. 

9.  Denominational  crowding  in  small  communi- 
ties gives  the  impression  that  there  is  little  oppor- 
tunity for  each  one  of  the  numerous  ministers. 

The  following  cablegram  from  Tolstoi,  published 
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by  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  voices  that 
root  of  the  matter  of  national  deliverance  and  up- 
lifting which  we  have  sometimes  tried  to  express:— 
"  The  present  political  agitation  among  the  Rus- 
sian people  resulting  in  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Czar 
by  representatives  of  the  Zemstvos,  aims  to  bring 
about  a  restriction  of  the  despotism  that  now  pre- 
vails and  the  establishment  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. What  the  results  of  the  movement  will 
be  cannot  be  foreseen.  The  aspiration  is  not  new, 
but  the  expression  is.  The  question  seems  to  be 
this:  Will  the  leaders  of  the  agitation  achieve  what 
they  desire  or  anything  approaching  it,  or  will 
their  efforts  expend  themselves  in  stirring  up  pub- 
lic protest  without  result?  The  country  and  the 
people  are  too  great,  and  the  gulf  between  the 
present  government  and  the  people,  in  some  re- 
spects, is  too  vast  to  permit  sensible  forecast  at 
this  time.  But  I  declare  that,  whatever  the  out- 
come, one  sure  result  of  the  whole  matter  will  be 
to  delay  true  social  amelioration.  This  movement, 
which  is  hailed  as  the  dawning  of  a  new  era  of  lib- 
erty, is  but  a  new  obstacle  in  the  path  of  true  pro- 
gress. The  real  uplifting  of  a  people,  socially  and 
governmentally,  can  be  attained  only  through  re- 
figious  and  moral  regeneration  of  all  the  individ- 
uals constituting  that  people.  Political  agitation, 
whether  by  peaceful  propaganda  or  appeals  to  ex- 
isting powers  of  government,  must  have  a  fatal 
effect.  It  puts  before  the  nation  and  before  in- 
dividuals the  pernicious  illusion  that  social  im- 
provement can  be  wrought  by  mere  change  of  forms 
—that  substitution  of  a  different  kind  of  govern- 
ment, or  amendment  of  the  existing  kind,  can  ac- 
complish reforms  which,  to  be  effective  and  per- 
manent, must  begin  with  the  individual.  These 
movements,  so  frequent  in  history  and  so  natural 
under  the  false  teachings  which  have  blinded  hu- 
manity, invariably  hinder  real  progress  toward 
peace,  justice  and  love.  Constitutional  government 
ie  no  ouie  for  the  evils  that  afflict  mankind,  i  or 
proof  of  this,  I  point  to  conditions  in  France,  in 
England  and  in  America." — Tolstoi. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. ^Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Washington  for  th( 
impeachment  of  Judge  Charles  Swayne,  of  the  Northern 
District  of  Florida,  on  account  of  high  crimes  and  mi 
meanors  in  office.  The  trial  it  is  expected  will  not  take 
place  for  some  weeks.  It  is  stated  that  it  has  been  4r~ 
years  since  a  Federal  Judge  has  been  arraigned  before 
the  Senate. 

A  large  meeting  was  held  in  New  York  City  on  the 
IGth  inst.  to  urge  the  prompt  ratification  of  the  arbitra- 
tion treaties  recently  signed  by  the  State  Department 
with  several  of  the  leading  foreign  Powers,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  York  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Conference  of  International  Arbitration.  Sim- 
ilar meetings  were  held  on  the  same  day  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  and  Richmond,  Va.,  and  it  is  stated  that  meetings 
similar  to  this  "  will  shortly  be  held  in  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  so  that  our 
Senators  in  Congress  may  not  be  left  in  doubt  that  the 
people  of  this  country  expect  them  to  act  promptly  and 
ratify  the  treaties  of  arbitration  that  President  Roose- 
velt will,  as  indicated  in  his  message,  soon  lay  before 
them  for  ratification." 

A  dispatch  from  Boston  of  the  12th,  says  :  New  Eng- 
land is  suffering  from   serious   drought,  according  to  in- 
formation received  at  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau. 
Not  a  single  town  or  city  in  New  England  reports  the 
average  amount  of  precipitation  for  last  month. 

The  temperature  was  the  lowest  for  the  month  in  the 
twenty  years  covered  by  the  New  England  climatic  and 
crop  report.  This  has  served  to  neutralize  the  general 
effect  of  snowfalls.  Instead  of  melting  and  draining  into 
the  streams,  wells  and  springs,  the  snow  has  remained  on 
the  ground. 

A  prolonged  drought  has  been  felt  also  in  Central  and 
Western  Pennsylvania,  causing  great  inconvenience  and 
loss  to  farmers  and  certain  manufacturing  industries. 

On  the  15th  inst.  President  Roosevelt  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Grace  Reformed  Church,  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  accompanied  only  by  his  colored  valet.  In  the 
course  of  the  meeting  which  was  a  large  one,  he  said 
among  other  things  : 

"I  think  that  any  man  who  takes  an  interest  in  this 


great  country  of  ours  must  realize  that  the  one  all-impor- 
tant necessity  of  our  social,  industrial  and  political  life 
is  the  necessity  of  the  realization  of  what  brotherhood 
means.  We  cannot  develop  our  civilization  at  all  unless 
we  develop  it  upon  the  basis  of  each  recognizing  in  his 
fellow-man  his  brother,  whose  interest  he  must  have  at 
heart.  No  scheme  of  constitution,  no  kind  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government,  will  atone  or  can  atone  for 
the  lack  of  the  fundamental  quality  of  each  being  in  very 
deed  his  brother's  keeper.  I  do  not  mean  to  talk  about 
it  every  seventh  day,  but  to  feel  it  in  the  intervening  six 
days,  to  feel  it  on  the  part  of  the  employer  with  his  em- 
ployes, on  the  part  of  the  employe  with  his  employer. 

"Three-fourths,  probably  nine-tenths,  of  the  labor 
troubles  that  sometimes  assume  so  ominous  a  form  would 
vanish  if  you  could  interest  the  people  on  each  side  to 
approach  the  matter  in  the  spirit  of  each^  striving  to 
care  for  his  fellows  as  he  cares  for  himself." 

"  I  hope  to   see  the  steady  growth  of  the  Christian 

pirit  in  this  country,  not  merely  among  our  congrega- 
tions, among  the  members  in  their  dealings  with  one 
another,  but  among  the  members  of  our  congregations  in 
their  dealings  with  all  mankind,  in  their  dealings  with 
fellows,  with  the  men  and  women  round  about  them, 
and  in  no  wav  can  we  so  spread  the  power  and  influence 
of  our  Church,  in  no  way  can  we  so  effectively  hear  testi- 
mony to  it,  in  no  way  can  we  so  help  in  its  growth,  as  by 

bowing  that  we  have  been,  according  to  our  abilities, 

loers  of  the  word  as  well  as  hearers,  not  hearers  only. 
In  a  recent  decision  of  the  U.  S.   Supreme  Court  in 

A-hich  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  and  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company  were  involved,  the  Court 
held  that  the  right  of  eminent  domain  is  not  granted  to 
telegraph  companies  over  the  private  property  of  rail- 

The  investigation  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Priv- 
ileges and  Elections  of  the  case  Reed  Smoot  elected  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  been  resumed  in  Washington.  Wit- 
nesses have  testified  of  the  continuance  of  polygamy  in 
that  State  and  of  the  unlawful  and  criminal  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  Mormon  hierarchy  to  retain  and  extend  its 
power— and  to  control  political  issues. 

At  the  concluding  session  of  the  annual  conference  of 
Slate  sanitary  officers  held  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  H.  W. 
Wiley,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  denounced  the  use  of  coal  tar 
dyes  for  coloring  butter,  saying  that  while  many  of  them 
have  no  direct  poisonous  effect,  their  continued  consump- 
tion is  injurious.     He  said  : 

"  For  the  past  six  weeks  we  have  sought  in  vain  in  the 
markets  of  Washington  and  in  manufactories  nearby  to 
secure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  uncolored  butter  for  the 
use  of  our  hygienic  table.  This  is  certainly  a  sad  com^- 
ment  upon  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  United  States.' 
Judge  Ashman,  of  this  city,  in  a  recent  address  on  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  laws  on  the  observance  of 
the  Firstday  of  the  week,  said  :  "  I  am  willing  to  test 
this  question  without  reference  to  religion  at  all,  on  the 
basis  upon  which  all  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  ma- 
jority rests.  The  periodical  day  of  rest  is  an  absolute 
need  of  man  and  beast  alike.  Every  newspaper  in  this 
or  any  other  city,  every  socialistic  order  and  every  voter 
who  undertakes'to  assail  this  natural  law  of  moral  and 
physical  health,  and  to  escape  its  obligation,  is  guilty  of 
anarchism  of  the  deepest  dye. 

'■  This  question  concerns  the  future  of  the  country 
much  more  nearly  than  you  or  I  perhaps,  in  a  moment's 
consideration,  may  think."  "  We  have  owed  our  salva- 
tion in  the  past,  to  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  main  a 
Christian  people.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  omens  of 
our  future  are  all  so  promising  as  some  would  believe 
them  to  be.  We  had  better  scan  the  horizon  with  care 
and  adhere  to  the  old  landmarks." 

Foreign— A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the  14th 
says:  "  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  Government 
intends  to  commit  itself  to  very  extensive  reforms  as  the 
result  of  the  liberal  agitation  begun  when  Prince  Mirsky 
made  his  advent  as  Minister  of  the  luterior.  The  Zemst- 
voist  demands  for  a  direct  representative  body  to  make 
the  laws  of  the  nation  will  not  be  granted,  but  some  me- 
dium in  the  form  of  a  representative  consultative  body, 
which  can  voice  the  wishes  of  the  people  direct  to  the 
sovereign,  now  seems  the  probable  outcome.  An  entirely 
new  law  for  the  liberalization  of  the  press  also  is  appar- 
ently certain." 

The  struggle  between  Russians  and  Japanese  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Port  Arthur  has  continued,  with  great 
losses  to  both  parties. 

A  revolutionary  demonstration  took  place  in  Moscow 
on  the  18th,  in  which  it  is  estimated  5000  persons  par- 
ticipated, among  them  a  large  number  of  students.  The 
crowds  were  finally  dispersed  by  the  police.  More  than 
sixty  students  were  wounded  and  three  hundred  were  ar- 
rested. 


A  despatch  to  The  Public  Ledger  states  that  Canai 
and  the  United  States  have  agreed  to  appoint  an  intf 
national  waterway  commission  to  investigate  all  watf 
ways  adjacent  to  the  boundary  line  and  to  arrange! 
understanding  between  both  countries  in  respect  to  eoi 
merce  passing  through  such  waterways.  To  avoid  ints 
national  complications  or  misunderstandings  in  the  futt 
all  these  waters  will  be  reported  upon  and  a  satisfacto 
arrangement  reached.  Three  commissioners  will  be  a 
pointed  by  the  United  States  and  three  by  Canada.  T 
United  States  asked  for  the  appointment  of  this  comm 
sion  and  the  Canadian  Government  agreed.^ 

An  ancient  city  in  Rhodesia,  South  Africa,  has  lat 
been  explored  by  R.  W.  Hall,  of  the  Royal  Geographii 
Society  of  London.  The  ruins  occupy  an  area  of  nea 
two  miles  by  one  and  a  half,  and  contain  some  structm 
of  great  strength.  Numerous  skilfully  made  relics  hi 
been  found,  including  ornaments,  etc.,  of  gold.  It  is  s^ 
posed  that  these  regions  may  have  been  the  Ophir  of  K 
Solomon. 

A  despatch  from  Constantinople  says:  In  consequei 
of  American  and  British  representations  the  Porte 
renewed  its  instructions  to  the  provincial  authorities 
allow  colporteurs  to  sell  Bibles  in  towns  and  villages.  ' 
Porte,  however,  persists  in  objecting  to  colporteurs  t 
versing  the  disturbed  rural  districts  of  European  Tur 
on  the  pretext  that  their  safety  cannot  be  guarantf 
and  also  to  the  sale  of  Bibles  in  the  Anatolian  provin 
because  of  the  alleged  fear  that  the  colporteurs  may 
tribute  seditious  literature  to  the  Armenians.  The  Ac 
ican  Bible  Society  is  principally  interested  in  Anatol 
Statistics  have  been  published  to  the  effect  that 
average  amount  of  money  in  savings  banks  per  inhabil 
is  $11  for  the  world  and  $37.38  for  the  United  Sta 
The  lowest  average  in  any  country  considered  is  in  Id 
where  it  is  but  15  cents.  However,  several  count: 
have  a  larger  amount  on  deposit  per  inhabitant  than 
United  States.  Denmark  leads  with  the  high  averagl 
$96  41.  Switzerland  is  second  with  $62.26,  and  New  | 
land  is  third  with  $49.61.  .  J 

A  lecture  has  recently  been  delivered  in  Fhiladel 
by  Prof.  Albert  T.  Clay  upon  the  methods  of  transac 
business  in  ancient  Babylonia.  The  basis  of  the  infoi 
tion  which  he  imparted  is  about  250,000  inscribed  t 
ranging  in  date  from  200  B.  C.  to  about  4500  B.  C,  w 
have  been  excavated  at  the  site  of  the  Babylonian  ci 
Nippur  by  expeditions  sent  thither  by  the  departmei 
archaeology  of  the  University.  In  this  connection 
name  of  the  firm  of  Murashu  Brothers,  who  were  gei 
business  agents,  brokers,  bankers  and  money-lende 
the  reigns  of  Artaxerxes  I  and  Darius  II,  the 
kings,  464  to  405  B.  C,  has  become  very  well  k 
through  the  translations  of  many  hundreds  of  cunei 
inscriptions  upon 


tablets  of  sunburned  clay,  which 
been  made  by  Professor  Heilprecht,  Professor  Cla; 
others.  The  lecturer  likened  Murashu  Brothers  to  a 
firm  of  modern  bankers  whose  business  embraces 
more  than  the  mere  guarding  and  exchanging  of  i 
All  kinds  of  legal  documents  were  found  in  the  M 
archives.     Specimens  of  these  have  been  published. 

NOTICES. 
Wanted— A  reliable  young  woman  Friend 
slper  in  small  family. 

Address  H. 

Office  of  The  Frie 


A  YOUNG  man  Friend  wishes  a  . 
of   school   hours,  or  would  work  for  board  and 

Address  "A,"  The  Frii 

■Wanted. — A  bright  boy  from  sixteen  to  twentj 

old  to  learn  plumbing  supply  business.     Good  oppoi 

for  a  person  suitably  qualified  for  mercantile  life. 

Haines,  Jones  &  Cadbury  C( 

1136  Ridge  Ave.,  Phil 


The  Moral  Almanac  for  1905  is  now  for 
Friends'  Book  Store,  304  Arch  Street,  price— singl 
4  cents,  by  mail  5  cents;  per  dozen  30  cents, 
cents.  With  paper  cover,  single  copy  5  cents,  by 
cents;  per  dozen  40  cents,  by  mail  49  cents. 

Card  Calendar  for  1905  5  cents  each, by  mail  lU 
dozen  60  cents,  by  mail  90  cents. 
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DiSD,  at  her  home  near  Salem,  Ohio,  on  the  se.  n 
Twelfth  Month,  1904,  Rachel  H.  French,  wi  ' 
Thomas  Y.  French  and  daughter  of  the  late  Willif 
Anne  Blackburn,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  1' 
A  member  and  elder  of   Salem  Monthly  and  Pa  pi 

Meetings  of  Friends. 
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FFENDING   ONE   OF   THESE   LITTLE  ONES. — 

lend  of  ours  relates  that  a  fellow-student 
ollege  came  to  her  in  .spiritual  trouble, 
essing  that  she  was  taught  by  her  parents 

some  of  the  Bible  was  true  and  some  of 
it  true.  Accordingly  the  whole  Bible  was 
ered  to  her  mind  as  of  no  authority.  Any 
age  in  it  might  be  one  of  the  untrue  parts. 
lOut  any  recognized  authority  for  relig- 
truth,  she  was  passing  her  life  in  secret 
)w  as  an  unbeliever.  She  yearned  for  a 
;ion  to  believe.    She  longed  for  the  privi- 

of  believing  as  Christians  believe,  but 
training  having  banished  the  Bible  from 
ig  credible  books,  she  thought  she  could 
So  believe.  She  confessed  that  she  re- 
ed in  the  sorrow  of  inward  despair  be- 
e  she  had  no  anchor  to  her  soul, 
hen  she  saw  the  face  of  our  friend's 
ler  she  exclaimed,  "You  ought  to  be 
;ir  than  I,  for  your  mother's  (Quaker)  face 
>ins  to  me  how  you  inherit  a  peace  which 
denied  me!" 

eunrestfulness  of  spirit  that  was  discern- 
iin  the  souls  of  members  of  families  in- 
iited  as  this  daughter  of  wealth,  education 
[free  thinking  was,  could  not  be  concealed 
e  garment  of  culture  and  philanthropy  in 
jli  it  was  clothed;  and  usually  occasioned 
i'tain  indefinable  pain  in  the  sympathetic 
|t  of  our  young  Friend  during  her  inter- 
lie  with  them. 


Selected  Light. 

tie  of  our  friends  lately  fell  into  conver- 

■  n  with  a  Romish  priest  whose  apparent 
iianity  he  admired,  particularly  in  the  fol- 
iig  remark:"  You  observe  the  stained  glass 
ijOws  of  churches.  Red  light  may  pour 
■igh  one  window,  blue  light  through  an- 
>•,  green  light  through  another.     But  all 

■  are  one  light  streaming  into  the  church 
'l  the  same  sun.      You  sitting  in  the  blue 


rays  may  see  me  sitting  in  the  red,  and  say 
we  have  differing  religions  and  nothing  in 
common.  And  so  there  may  be  Christians  of 
many  distinct  hues,  but  lighted  by  the  same 
light  of  the  sun.  By  whatever  different  light 
from  yours  you  see  us  colored,  ought  you  not 
to  acknowledge  us  rather  than  disown  us?" 

There  is  truth  in  this  teaching,  good  enough 
to  "  work  both  ways  "  as  a  claim  for  tolera- 
tion. But  does  it  not  also  say,  that  if  we 
trace  back  the  seven  colored  rays  of  light 
toward  their  common  source,  we  do  not  find 
in  its  true  combination  the  real  light  that  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Sun  till  we  get  outside  the 
church  windows?  Within  the  man-made  church 
the  whole  counsel  of  God  is  not  admitted. 
We  interpose  a  medium  that  shall  separate 
the  pure  white  light  of  Christ  and  let  in  only 
those  partial  rays  that  suit  the  profession  of 
a  mutilated  Truth. 

Accordingly,  baptized  in  the  light  of  our 
stained-glass  systems  of  worship,  they  who 
are  bathed  in  the  red,  or  in  the  blue,  or  in 
the  yellow,  are  each  benighted  of  six-sevenths 
of  the  true  illumination.  In  the  one  coloring 
of  religion  let  in  upon  a  soul  he  may  grope  in 
but  a  slender  faction  of  the  genuine  light  of 
Christ,  the  Sun  of  righteousness. 

"The  Most  High  dwelleth  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands."  These  hands,  or  artificial 
expedients,  arrange  to  sift  out  and  select  such 
colors  of  the  light  as  suit  the  creature.  But 
he  that  doeth  truth  cometh  squarely  to  the 
Light— out  into  the  whole  light  of  God — ' '  that 
his  deeds  may  be  manifest  that  they  are 
wrought  in  Him."  And  if  we  walk,  not  in 
coloi-g,  but  in  the  lu]ht,  as  He  is  in  the  light, 
then  are  we  in  the  unstained  Church — "we 
have  fellowship  one  with  another,"  and  are 
cleansed  by  the  Life. 

"  Be  universal  in  your  spirits,"  said  George 
Fox.  Walk  in  the  whole,  untarnished  light 
of  God — universal  and  saving.  Avoid  the  in- 
tercepting and  priestly  media.  There  is  but 
"one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the 
man  Christ  Jesus,"  through  whom  God  can 
bo  truly  seen,  through  whom  the  true  light 
now  shineth.  Colored  spectacles  do  not  re- 
veal Him  as  He  is.  Come  to  the  open  and 
direct  light  of  Heaven  and  do  the  truth  which 
the  light  makes  manifest.  It  will  lead  thee 
and  will  guide  thee  to  his  holy  hill  and  to  his 
tabernacle. 


The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 


(Continued  from  page  IS7.) 

Samuel  Bettle,  Thomas  Evans  and  Joseph 
Elkinton,  who  had  previously  assisted  the  In- 
dians in  opposing  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
took  steps  to  have  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  re- 
monstrance forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
at  Washington,  which  was  promptly  done,  and 
the  Friends  advised  the  Indians,  of  whom  there 
were  eight  composing  the  delegation,  to  write 
home  and  request  that  the  affidavits  and  the 
other  documents  should  be  re-taken  and  prop- 
erly certified  and  sent  on,  which  was  also  done; 
and  the  Committee  remark  in  their  report: 
"We  believe  their  appeal  to  the  Government 
lost  none  of  its  force  from  the  apparent  un- 
toward circumstance  of  these  missing  papers." 

The  Committee  also  prepared  for  them  a 
Memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
setting  forth  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed,  briefly  reciting  some 
of  the  leading  facts  and  soliciting  delay  of 
judgment  in  the  matter  until  measures  could 
be  taken  fully  and  fairly  to  represent  their 
case.  The  Committee  also  addressed  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  them- 
selves. 

After  a  considerable  time  spent  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  U.  S.  Senate 
in  weighing  the  subject  and  the  circumstances 
attending  this  treaty,  this  Committee  finally 
found  itself  unable  to  agree  upon  any  recom- 
mendation to  the  Senate  other  than  to  submit 
the  facts  for  the  future  action  of  the  Senate. 

On  the  second  of  the  Third  Month,  1839, 
in  the  press  and  hurry  of  business  at  the  close 
of  the  session,  the  Senate  rid  itself  of  this 
unpleasant  matter  by  the  following  resolution: 
"Resolved,  that  whenever  the  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  satisfied  that  the 
assent  of  the  Seneca  tribe  of  Indians  has  been 
given  to  the  amended  treaty  of  June  11th, 
iSI^S,  with  the  New  York  Indians,  according 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  11th  of  June,  1838, 
the  Senate  recommend  that  the  President  make 
a  proclamation  of  said  treaty  and  carry  the 
same  into  effect." 

President  Van  liuren  declined  to  assume  the 
responsibility  thus  laid  upon  him,  without  mak- 
ing another  effort  to  get  the  consent  of  the 
Indians,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  himself  was 
requested  on  this  occasion  to  meet  them  in 
council. 

The  uncertainty  and  suspense  in  which  the 
Indians  had  remained  for  several  years  natu- 
rally had  a  very  depres.^ing  effect  on  them  as 
individuals  and  as  a  community.  In  its  report 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1839,  the  Committee 
thus  refer  to  this  result  of  the  long  continued 
and  distracting  agitation :  "The  great  obstacle 
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to  the  imDrovement  of  the  natives  is  the  state  I  rights  was  evidently  awakened.    They  unitedly 
to  the  improvemeui,  ui  LUC  I  a       ^o^UroH  that  thevHes  red  no  new  examination 


of  unsettlement  and  excitement  produced  by 
the  unremitting  efforts  to  procure  the  sale  and 
cession  of  their  lands.  This  painful  subject 
has  now  been  in  agitation  for  several  years, 
and  a  part  of  the  Indians  being  in  the  interest 
of  those  whose  wish  it  is  that  they  should  re- 
move have  been  made  use  of  to  influence  then- 
brethren  by  hopes  and  fears  and  by  promises 
of  large  rewards  to  consent  to  the  alienation 
of  their  lands.  Interested  white  men,  actu- 
ated by  cupidity,  have  not  only  endeavored  to 
render  their  stay  uncomfortable,  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  have  greatly  contributed  to  demor- 
alize them  on  some  of  the  reservations,  fo- 
menting divisions  and  quarrels,  and  encour- 
aging the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  order 
to  render  them  a  more  easy  prey  to  their  de- 
vices. 

"The  state  of  things  in  the  nation  as  re- 
spects this  great  question  has  gradually  become 
more  hopeless.  Bitter  animosities  have  been 
engendered  and  nourished,  and  the  dissensions 
growing  out  of  them  have  exposed  both  par- 
ties to  the  artifices  and  frauds  of  those  who 
were  watching  for  their  own  gain.  In  what- 
soever light  we  view  the  subject,  the  peace, 
harmony  and  welfare  of  the  nation  appear  to 
demand  that  it  should  in  some  manner  be  set 
at  rest." 

Shortly  after  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1839, 
it  appeared  advisable  to  the  Committee  that 
some  of  its  members  should  visit  the  Seneca 
Indians,  "in  order  fully  to  explain  to  them 
the  views  of  the  Government  respecting  them, 
as  they  were  developed  to  the  Sub-Committee 
during  their  visit  to  Washington;  after  which, 
should  they  deem  it  expedient  so  to  do,  they 
are  authorized  to  attend  the  council  contem- 
plated to  be  shortly  held  with  the  Seneca  In- 
dians." In  accordance  with  this  conclusion 
Samuel  Bettle,  Thomas  Evans  and  Joseph  El- 
kinton  were  appointed. 

These  Friends  accordingly  met  the  Indians 
in  council  at  Buffalo  in  the  Sixth  Month  of 
that  year,  and  a  few  weeks  later  on  the  Alle- 
gheny Reservation,  and  freely  communicated 
to  them  the  statements  which  had  been  made 
to  them  by  officers  of  the  Government  respect- 
ing their  intention  to  promote  their  removal 
to  the  Western  country,  and  also  the  promise 
which  had  been  made  to  them  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  that  the  Government  will  not  force 
them  to  remove  suddenly,  but  will  allow  ample 
time  for  them  to  make  the  arrangements  and 
preparations  for  it;  and  that  those  who  are 
determined  not  to  go  shall  be  allowed  to  re- 
main on  such  terms  as  may  be  hereafter  pre- 
scribed. "  They  also  let  them  know  that  the 
President  and  Secretary  stated  that  the  Indians 
must  be  removed  from  the  State  of  New  York, 
but  that  the  President  had  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  submit  the  treaty  once  more  to  the 
Seneca  Nation  and  try  whether  any  modifica- 
tions of  its  terms  could  be  made  which  would 
render  it  acceptable;  and  that  the  Secretary 
of  War  expressed  a  willingness  to  permit  a 
further  examination  of  the  lands  in  the  West, 
in  order  to  make  a  selection  more  satisfactory 
to  the  Indians.  The  Indians  listened  to  this  ad- 
dress with  intense  anxiety.  In  some  of  them 
the  prospect  of  being  compelled  to  abandon 
their  present  locations  appeared  to  produce  a 
feeling  of  despair,  while  in  others  an  indignant 
determination  to  contend  and  suffer  for  their 


declared  that  they  desired  no  new  examination 
of  the  land  west  of  the  Mississippi,  that  they 
did  not  expect  to  find  a  more  desirable  location 
than  their  present  homes,  from  which  they 
were  determined  not  to  be  removed  except  by 
force."  ^v     Ai 

These  Friends  were  impressed  upon  the  Al- 
legheny Reservation  with  the  temptations  and 
the  evil  influences  to  which  the  Indians  there 
were  subjected,  and  in  their  report  of  their 
visit  remark:  "As  regards  the  state  of  the 
Indians  on  this  reservation,  the  Committee  be- 
lieve their  industry  and  sobriety  have  not  les- 
sened. Many  of  the  chiefs  and  other  influ- 
ential natives  discourage  the  sale  of  ardent 
spirits,  but  they  are  mixed  up  with  a  white 
population  of  corrupt  principles  and  habits, 
whose  influence  is  exerted  to  defraud  and  de- 
moralize them,  and  who  seem  to  regard  no 
laws,  human  or  Divine.  Their  location  on  a 
navigable  stream  is  another  source  of  injury 
to  them.  The  boat  and  raft  men  are  generally 
very  licentious  and  depraved,  and  in  their 
journeys  up  and  down  the  river  mix  more  or 
less  with  the  Indians,  spreading  the  poison  of 
their  habits  among  those  ignorant  and  un- 
guarded people.  The  anxiety  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  their  land  is  also  converted  into  an 
engine  of  evil  to  their  moral  standing,  inter- 
ested men  not  scrupling  to  aid  in  corrupting 
and  degrading  the  Indian  character  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  them  obnoxious  and  fur- 
nishing a  pretext  for  vexatious  prosecutions 
and  for  driving  them  off  the  land.  With  all 
these  causes  operating  to  their  disadvantage, 
it  seems  wonderful  with  the  few  outward  helps 
which  they  enjoy  that  their  morals  should  have 
been  preserved  as  good  as  they  are." 

"  The  flood  and  frost  of  1836-37  were  more 
than  mere  temporary  losses.  Many  of  the 
natives  who  had  acquired  good  stock  were 
obliged  to  sacrifice  it  to  the  exigencies  of 
their  families  during  those  years  of  scarcity, 
and  have  thereby  been  placed  under  disadvan- 
tages which  they  are  not  likely  soon  to  sur- 
mount. The  loss  of  their  oxen  and  horses  es- 
pecially has  retarded  their  farming  operations 
and  prevented  them  from  planting  as  much  as 
they  would  have  otherwise  done.  This  has 
led  also  to  the  practice  of  letting  their  lands 
to  white  people  to  farm  on  the  shares,  which 
seems  to  be  increasing  among  them,  and  is 
likely  in  our  apprehension  to  be  productive  of 
serious  injury,  promoting  idle  and  roving  hab- 
its among  the  Indians  and  opening  wide  the 
avenues  for  the  influx  of  white  inhabitants, 
who  threaten  to  supplant  them.  Everywhere 
we  went  white  settlers  were  to  be  seen,  and 
there  are  two  pretty  large  schools  for  their 
children  on  the  reservation.  The  increase  of 
this  description  of  inhabitants  within  a  few 
years  has  been  rapid,  and  the  laws  preventing 
their  settling  on  Indians'  land  appear  to  be 
inoperative." 

As  has  been  previously  mentioned  the  Pres- 
ident deputed  the  Secretary  of  War  to  make 
an  effort  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Indians 
to  the  cession  of  their  lands  and  removing  be- 
yond the  Mississippi.  He  accordingly  met 
them  on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  in  the 
Eighth  Month,  1889.  This  council  Friends 
were  particularly  invited  to  attend,  but  upon 
deliberate  consideration  they  felt  best  satisfied 
not  to  do  so.     The  council,  however,  was  held 


in  vain  as  regards  the  efforts  to  obtain  tl 
consent  of  the  Indians,  and  after  reportiu 
the  result  of  his  labors  to  the  President,  tl 
latter  declined  to  sanction  the  treaty,  ai 
transmitted  it  again  to  the  Senate  with  infoi 
mation  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  had  not  receive 
the  assent  of  the  Seneca  Nation  in  the  manni 
contemplated  and  directed  by  the  former  res< 
lutions  of  the  Senate,  yet  after  a  long  discu 
sion  of  the  subject  as  the  Committee  in  the 
report  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1840,  mentii 
that  "that  body  passed  a  resolution  by  tl 
casting  vote  of  the  presiding  officer,  declarii 
that  it  had  been  sufficiently  assented  to  by  t 
Senecas,  and  advising  and  recommending  th 
the  President  proceed  to  proclaim  it  and  cat 
its  provisions  into  effect.  It  has  according 
been  proclaimed,  and  there  is  no  reason 
doubt  but  it  will  be  executed  at  the  earli( 
period  at  which  its  terms  admit,  and  the  S| 
eca  Indians  be  compelled  to  abandon  their  i 
provements  on  the  reservations  to  which  tl 
have  so  fondly  clung,  and  seek  new  homes 
the  territory  assigned  them  west  of  the  W 


sissippi.  .     . 

The  proceedings  attending  the  signing 
this  treaty  were  forcibly  reviewed  by  a  mt 
ber  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affa, 
Ambrose  H.  Sevier,  a  Senator  from  Arkam 
in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Senate  when  ' 
treaty  was  under  consideration.  It  maj 
found  in  The  Fkiend,  Vol.  xxiii,  page  242, 
some  editorial  remarks  upon  it  appear  in 
same  volume,  page  273.  _ 

In  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  1840,  a 
appointment  of  the  Committee  was  made, 
sisting  of  the   following :     Thomas   Wis 
Thomas  Stewardson,  George  Williams,  San 
Bettle,  Enoch  Lewis,William  Evans,  EzraC 
fort,  Robert  Scotten,  Thomas  Evans,  The 
Wistar,  Jr.,  Henry  Warrington,  Joseph  El 
ton,  Jesse  Spencer,  Josiah  Tatem,  Israel 
Morris,  David  Roberts,  Benjamin  Whitall 
M.  Kaighn,  William  Kinsey,  Joel  Evan 
Samuel  Cope. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  this  Committ 
Sub-Committee  was  appointed  to  addre 
letter  to  the  Indians,  informing  them  o 
conclusion  come  to  in  the  Senate  of  the  Ui 
States,  respecting  the  treaty  with  the  Se 
Nation,  and  of  the  sympathy  felt  by  Pr 
with  them  on  this  occasion.  This  Sub 
mittee  consisted  of  Samuel  Bettle,  J 
kinton  and  Thomas  Evans.  After  statin  I 
facts  of  the  case  and  their  sympathy  for  t^ 
these  Friends  expressed  themselves  thus 

"  Brothers,  we  affectionately  desire  thajj 
may  look  up  to  the  Great  Spirit,  our  " ' 


P 


who  is  in  heaven,  and  beseech  Him  to  stren 
you  to  bear  the  afflictions  that  may  comell 
you,  and  that  He  will  be  pleased  to  tak&' 
of  you,  of  your  wives  and  your  little  one' 

"Brothers,  your  old  friends,  the  Qtj 
of  Philadelphia,  have  loved  the  Indians 
since  the  davs  of  William  Penn,  and  the 
them  still.  They  are  desirous  of  doing] 
they  can  to  help  their  brethren,  the  In 
and  they  request  us  to  tell  you  that  the 
continue  to  think  of  you  and  are  will: 
care  for  you  and  assist  you. 

"  Brothers,  the  situation  in  which  the 
will    place    you  will    present    many_  c 
stances  which  will   require  your  serioi 
careful  consideration  before  you  atteiW 
act.     We  hope  you  will  be  very  carefuw 
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you  do,  lest  you  should  increase  your  dlfRcul- 
ties.  Do  nothing  in  a  hurry  or  rashly,  but 
act  with  caution  and  prudence,  and  if  there  is 
anything  in  which  we  can  be  useful  to  you,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  render  you  such  advice  and 
assistance  as  may  be  in  our  power." 

(To  be  continued.) 


[  The  Word  of  Honor. 

!;      "Why,  I  told  him  I  would  attend  to  it," 

i  said   a  young  voice   with  a  note  of  wonder 

!  and  impatience  in  it — the  voice  of  a  boy  of 

eighteen  or  twenty  who,  with  an  older  friend, 

was  passing  down   the  street.     "I  promised 

him.      What's  the  good  of  my  promising  to 

I  look  after  it  if  he's  going  to  keep  on  worry- 

I  ing  just  the  same?" 

There  was  a  touch  of  righteous  resent- 
i  ment  that  was  good  to  hear  in  the  question, 
i  as  if  the  speaker  so  valued  his  own  word 
that  he  considered  its  passing  should  have 
ended  all  doubt.  What  is  the  good  of  any 
'  promise,  indeed,  if  it  is  not  to  be  relied  upon. 
When  one  who  is  entirely  capable  of  attending 
to  any  matter  gives  his  word  that  he  will  do  so, 
1  that  should  mean  the  lifting  from  others  of 
all  anxiety  and  all  responsibility  concerning 
.  it.  But  all  round  u.s,  on  every  hand,  are  lightly 
1  passed  the  promises  which  have  no  such  effect, 
though  they  are  not  the  word  of  the  vicious 
or  notoriously  untruthful  in  ordinary  conver- 
sation. 

Every  fairly  given  promise  is  a  "word  of 
honor" — a  pledge  to  be  redeemed  at  much 
greater  cost  than  the  sacrifice  of  convenience 
or  self-indulgence. 

Upon  our  houses  and  lands  appraisers  set 
the  value,  the  goods  in  our  stores  and  ware- 
houses must  go  at  the  market  price,  and  we 
cannot  regulate  that;  but  our  honor  stands  at 
our  own  valuation,  is  worth  just  what  we 
make  it.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  have  it 
always  in  our  thought  as  those  patriots  of  old 
wrote  it — "  sacred  honor  " — and  to  have  our 
word  of  promise  that  which  can  be  rested 
upon  with  quietness  and  assurance  by  who- 
ever receives  it?  Reliability,  dependableness, 
are  wondrously  strong  virtues  to  build  into  a 
life,  and  they  add  more  than  strength  and 
nobility  of  character;  they  bring  comfort  and 
faith  as  well.  Can  one  hold  his  own  promise 
sacred  and  not  feel  an  increased  reverence 
for  those  which  God  makes?  If  our  human 
word  means  so  much  to  us  shall  this  fail? 
"Hath  he  spoken,  and  shall  he  not  make  it 
good  ?" — Forward. 


We  trust  there  may  still  be  preserved  a 
remnant  to  uphold  the  standard  of  truth 
as  professed  by  Friends,  remembering  that 
strength  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  num- 
bers. For  we  are  told  that  "one  shall  chase 
a  thousand  and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight." 

For  many  centuries  the  public  worship  of 
Jehovah  in  any  degree  of  purity  was  confined 
to  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation; and  they  were  often  lamentably  cor- 
rupt; yet  they  were  preserved  from  utterly 
perishing,  a  remnant  of  vitality  being  vouch- 
safed them,  which  has  taken  deep  root  and  is 
still  growing,  bearing  fruit  to  the  healing  of 
the  nations. — Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  at  West 
Branch. 

Perseverance  is  the  price  of  success. 


For  "Thk  Friend." 

A  Mutilated  Query. 

The  query  in  regard  to  love  and  unity  was 
doubtless  instituted  to  keep  in  view  the  re- 
ligious vitality  of  our  members.  Our  Saviour 
said  "by  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are 
my  disciples  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another." 

He  well  knew  that  the  love  that  would  fol- 
low the  work  of  regeneration,  would  not  only 
distinguish  his  followers  from  men  of  the  world 
"which  lieth  in  wickedness,"  but  would  unite 
them  together  in  bonds  of  harmonious  fellow- 
ship. Our  first  Friends  partook  so  largely  of 
this  blessed  fellowship  that  they  regarded  it 
as  a  test  by  which  their  successors  of  future 
generations,  might  determine  whether  or  not 
"they  were  in  the  faith." 

But  as  it  is  generally  known  in  the  course 
of  a  century  the  Society  as  a  whole  had  sadly 
lapsed  from  its  first  principles.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  this  lapse  had 
become  very  great  in  much  of  the  district  em- 
braced within  I'hiladelDhia  Yearly  Meeting. 

It  must  have  been  so  or  there  could  not 
have  been  the  great  falling  away  which  marked 
the  separation.  Besides  this  evidence  the 
writer  of  this  well  remembers  the  glaring  irre- 
ligion  that  then  marked  large  companies  of 
nominal  members.  It  was  probably  about  this 
period  that  feeling  disqualified  to  handle  a 
query  whether  their  standard  of  love  was  such 
as  "becomes  followers  of  Christ"  that  they 
changed  its  language,  dropping  the  part  on  ac- 
count of  which  it  had  been  originally  framed. 

We  have  a  reminiscence  of  Caleb  Fennock, 
that  speaks  of  some  of  his  utterances  about 
the  year  1840  in  regard  to  which  it  is  said, 
that  he  deeply  regretted  the  change  in  this 
query,  that  formerly  had  the  explanation  "as 
becomes  the  followers  of  Christ."  I  am  not 
informed  just  when  this  clause  was  omitted 
but  it  is  obvious  that  this  aged  pilgrim  had  re- 
membered the  query  in  its  fulness. 

To  answer  the  query  in  its  present  mutilated 
form  has  been  a  trial  to  concerned  Friends. 
"They  have  felt  that  to  ignore  the  distinction 
between  Christian  love  and  the  fellowship  that 
loosely  binds  men  of  the  world  was  not  sub- 
serving the  cause  of  Truth.  There  is  reason  to 
fear  that  the  careless  manner  in  which  we  have 
answered  this  vague  query,  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  positive  evil.  Has  it  not  tended 
to  lull  minds  still  wedded  to  the  world  in  a 
fancied  security,  when  it  is  said  of  them  from 
quarter  to  quarter,  "a  good  degree  of  love  and 
unity  prevail?" 

Who  does  not  know  that  a  company  whose 
minds  are  filled  with  political  strife,  or  whose 
leading  themes  are  the  contests  of  games  and 
races,  if  left  free  to  associate,  will  not  be 
found  grouped  with  a  company  who  hold  near- 
est their  hearts  the  spread  of  the  Redeemer's 
Kingdom?  To  say  "what  fellowship  hath 
Christ  with  Belial"  may  be  putting  it  rather 
strongly,  but  there  are  all  grades  of  approach 
between  these  extremes  in  the  various  atti- 
tudes of  the  human  mind. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  we  can  say  of 
a  people  thus  widely  conditioned  that  love 
and  unity  prevail,  until  one  common  theme  at- 
tracts all  hearts  and  that  theme,  though  great- 
ly varied,  always  redolent  with  the  praise  of 
our  Creator  and  Redeemer. 

L.  Balderston. 
Twelfth  Month  23rd.  1904. 


Lofty  Titles  In  America. 

BY   CALVIN    DILL   WILSON. 
(CopyriijIU,  1904,  by  Joseph  n.  Bowles.) 

Some  time  ago,  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  seated  upon  a  platform 
from  which  a  well-known  bishop  was  making 
an  address,  the  speaker  alluded  to  him  as  "his 
excellency,"  and  the  President  whispered  to 
the  man  next  him,  "I  do  not  like  that  title." 
Later  in  his  remarks  the  same  speaker  address- 
ed the  chief  executive  as  "the  President," 
whereupon  the  gentleman  whispered,  "I  like 
that.  That  is  right.  I  like  that."  The  Presi- 
dent was  right.  His  judgment  was  in  favor 
of  the  simpler  form  of  address,  which  is  more 
American,  more  modern  and  not  Oriental. 

If  we  consider  the  origin  of  such  titles  as 
"his  excellency"  we  may  be  persuaded  of 
their  uselessness  in  a  republic.  They  are  not 
European  derivatively,  and  do  not  belong  to 
our  type  of  civilization.  They  are  Oriental- 
isms, introduced  by  Constantino,  who  affected 
the  manners  of  Asiatic  courts.  All  the  world 
knows  of  the  many  adjectived  forms  of  ad- 
dress in  China  and  India  and  Persia.  There 
emperors,  kings,  rajahs,  shahs,  nobles  and  all 
high  oflicials  have  all  manner  of  "glory"  and 
"splendor"  and  "sons  of  heaven"  attached 
to  them.  These  are  absurd  and  grotesque  to 
our  western  taste,  yet  we  use  certain  of  these 
phrases,  modified  or  diluted,  and  by  habit  have 
failed  to  see  their  uselessness.  \Ve  obtained 
these  grandiloquent  terms  originally  through 
the  court  of  Constantino,  which  was  an  essent- 
ially eastern  court. 

The  Romans  in  their  best  days  were  severely 
simple  in  manners  and  in  forms  of  speech  and 
address.  A  ruler  was  called  imperator,  Caesar 
or  princeps;  they  used  no  ostentation,  no 
high-sounding  phrases.  They  were  content 
with  power  and  its  realities;  personal  merit 
they  deemed  enough  without  tinsel  trimmings. 
In  their  decline  they  were  corrupted  in  taste 
by  oriental  importations;  then  they  substituted 
for  the  order  of  merit  a  system  of  rank  and 
ofiice,  "from  the  titled  slaves  who  were  seated 
on  the  steps  of  the  throne  to  the  meanest  in- 
strument of  arbitrary  power."  Every  rank 
was  carefully  distinguished  from  every  other; 
each  had  its  dignities,  ceremonies  and  privi- 
leges. "A  profusion  of  epithets  was  adopted, 
in  the  intercourse  of  pride  and  flattery,  which 
Cicero  would  scarcely  have  understood  and 
which  Augustus  would  have  rejected  with  in- 
dignation." The  chief  officers  were  greeted 
as  "your  sincerity,'  "your  gravity,"  "your 
excellency,"  "your  eminence,"  "your  sublime 
and  wonderful  magnitude,"  "your  illustrious 
and  magnificent  highness."  The  bearers  of 
these  titles  used  also  emblazoned  patents  of 
their  ofiice,  images  of  the  emperor  and  of 
triumphal  cars,  and  the  standards  of  the  troops 
they  commanded.  All  was  pomp  to  impress 
and  ornament;  all  was  theatrical.  Ofiicials 
were  divided  into  illustres,  spectabiles,  clar- 
issimii,  prefectissimi  and  egregii.  All  this 
came  from  Asiatic  courts, and  was  a  corruption 
of  European  manners. 

Something  of  this  bombast  found  its  way 
into  Northern  Europe  in  later  times,  and  thence 
fragments  of  it  came  to  us.  Rut  the  fact  that 
Constantine  grafted  foreign  manners  and  fash- 
ions upon  the  Roman  Slate  is  not  good  reason 
for  us  to  perpetuate  these  exotic  habits  in  a 
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republic  that  has  arisen  in  modern  times.  Let 
Europe  have  its  majesties  and  tranquilities 
and  clemencies  and  eminences,  if  it  will,  if 
a  man  is  a  king,  call  him  a  king;  if  he  is  a 
president,  call  him  a  president.  And  it  can  be 
no  concern  of  ours  in  what  manner  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  is  addressed  in  his  own 
country,  so  long  as  he  is  addressed  courteously 
by  ourselves.  It  is  offensive  that  a  special 
cable  must  be  sent  to  America  instructing  us 
how  the  archbishop  is  to  be  addressed,  and 
what  the  "College  of  Heralds"  has  to  say 
about  American  pedigrees.  What  have  we  to 
do  with  these  things?  If  we  are  to  throw 
overboard  our  republican  manners,  let  us  go 
to  the  Orient  and  import  the  whole  cargo  of 
grandiloquence  and  fustian  that  existed  when 
Europe  was  peopled  by  half-naked,  painted 
barbarians. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  government  we 
were  not  far  enough  away  from  the  old  order 
of  things  to  get  rid  of  all  impedimenta;  but 
because  Washington  was  called  "His  Excel- 
ency"  is  not  good  reason  for  the  present  use 
of  the  phrase.  It  is  Oriental  bombast.  There 
is  no  grander  title  for  any  man  than  "the 
President."  We  might  as  well  call  him  "his 
egregiousness,"  "his  most  perfectness,"  "his 
sublime  and  wonderful  magnitude,"  as  to  call 
him  "his  excellency,"  except  that  European 
custom  has  perpetuated  the  last.  And  even 
then  we  are  wrong,  for  European  habit  is  to 
call  only  viceroys,  ambassadors  and  governors 
"excellency."  Let  us  have  done  with  this 
trumpery;  let  us  rather  emulate  the  severe 
simplicity  of  Rome's  best  days  and  not  the 
fustian  of  her  decline.  The  best  taste  of  the 
republic  repudiates  these  pompous  phrases. 
In  our  modern  "Sartor  Resartus"  why  keep 
these  rags  of  faded  tinsel? 


Sometimes  the  Christian  life  begins  very 
simply,  especially  with  the  young.  Among 
those  who  have  been  under  good  influences  in 
the  home,  the  church,  the  school,  and  have 
been  living  sweet  and  gentle  lives,  free  from 
grosser  forms  of  evil,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  any  violent  "experience  "  or  marked 
change  in  the  manner  of  living.  Failing  to 
recognize  this  fact,  many  parents  continue  to 
wrestle  with  the  Lord  in  prayer  for  the  con- 
version of  their  children  long  after  that  change 
has  really  taken  place;  while  the  children  and 
young  people  themselves,  on  account  of  the 
same  mistaken  impression,  continue  long  in 
strong  efforts  and  deep,  unsatified  longings 
to  become  Christians  after  they  are  actually 
living  devotedly  in  God's  service.  It  is  well 
for  us  all  to  recognize  how  simply  and  quietly 
the  Christian  life  sometimes  begins.  A  thought- 
ful girl  of  sixteen  years  read  the  memoir  of 
a  Christian  woman.  On  closing  the  volume, 
she  said  to  herself,  "That  was  a  beautiful 
life."  After  a  little  thonght  she  added, "And 
I  shall  like  to  live  such  a  life."  A  few  min- 
utes later  she  kneeled  down  and  said, "Lord, 
I  will  try  from  this  time."  The  decision  was 
made.  She  went  on  steadily,  and  is  still  a 
useful  and  influential  Christian. woman,  hon- 
ored and  beloved  and  widely  known  for  her 
beautiful  and  devout  character. — Extract. 


The  best  sermon  is  that  which  prompts  the 
hearer  to  do  the  most  right  thinking  for  him- 
self. 


Charles  Rhoads. 

Desiring  to  present  a  series  of  extracts  from 
the  private  -Journal  of  our  beloved  friend, 
Charles  Rhoads,  we  would  introduce  it  by  the 
following  "  Testimony  of  Haddonfield  Monthly 
Meeting,  N.  J.,"  concerning  him: — 

"The  path  of  the  just  is  as  a  shining  light 
which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day. ' ' 

To  show  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  hath 
called  men  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvelous 
light,  and  to  illustrate  the  way  and  means  by 
which  they  may  beecome  possessors  of  an 
heavenly  inheritance,  through  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  .lesus  Christ,  is  the  object  of  our 
testimony  to  the  Christian  career  of  our  late 
beloved  friend,  Charles  Rhoads. 

He  was  born  First  Month  21st,  1828,  in 
Marple  Township,  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  and 
was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Hannah  Rhoads. 

Under  the  careful  training  of  these,  his 
deeply  concerned  parents,  he  was  reared  amid 
the  refining  influences  of  a  truly  Christian 
home,  where  piety  and  intelligence  of  a  high 
order  were  beautifully  combined;  being  sur- 
rounded by  many  conditions  favorable  to  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, as  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  his  godly 
parents,  whose  chief  aim  was  to  do  the  will 
of  their  Father  in  heaven,  and  to  manifest  the 
rule  of  Christ's  life  in  their  daily  practice. 

After  attending  the  Friends'  school  at  Spring- 
field, Pa.,  he  had  the  benefit  of  the  guarded 
education  afforded  by  Westtown  Boarding 
School.  And  yet,  valuable  as  were  these  in- 
fluences, they  at  times  became  overbalanced 
by  the  propensity  of  human  nature  to  gratify 
its  carnal  desires,  by  indulgences  in  some  di- 
rections, from  which  his  better  understanding 
of  obedience  to  the  rule  of  holiness  would  have 
dissuaded  him. 

The  Divine  Spirit  visited  his  soul  in  very 
early  life.  At  five  years  of  age,  and  again  at 
six,  his  feelings  were  much  overcome  at  times 
of  religious  exercises  in  the  family.  An  in- 
teresting instance  of  yielding  to  a  sense  of 
duty  occurred  about  his  eleventh  year,  when 
having  quarreled  with  his  twin  brother,  on 
their  going  to  rest  for  the  night,  penitence 
was  followed  by  the  restoration  of  love,  which 
was  never  after  seriously  interrupted.  Late 
in  life  he  recurred  to  these  early  visitations 
of  Divine  love,  softening  his  heart,  giving 
him  a  sense  of  the  nearness  and  lovrng  notice 
of  his  Saviour,  and  leading  to  the  belief  that, 
though  a  straying,  he  was  not  a  lost  sheep. 
In  his  early  public  ministrations  he  has  been 
heard  to  refer  to  his  youthful  failures,  in  the 
words  of  David,  "Remember  not  the  sins  of 
my  youth,  nor  my  transgressions." 

As  he  grew  to  manhood  the  want  of  a  strong 
physical  constitution  was  compensated  for  by 
mental  energy  which  carried  him  successfully 
through  much  labor,  both  in  his  private  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. 

About  his  twentieth  year  he  engaged  in 
business  in  Philadelphia,  where  coming  into 
close  relations  with  acquaintances  who  had 
not  the  strong  conscientious  convictions  which 
had  been  felt  by  himself,  he  was  led  into  some 
indulgences  of  fashionable  life  which  delayed 
his  spiritual  progress.  Having  a  home  with 
his  uncle,  Charles  Evans,  assisted  to  keep  him 
in  touch  with  those  whose  lives  were  regulated 


by  Christian  faithfulness,  and  whose  company 
counteracted  in  measure,  worldly  tendencies. 

In  his  twenty-eighth  year  he  married  Anna 
H.  Nicholson,  of  Haddonfield,  which  happy 
union  continued  for  eight  years.  During  this 
period  he  was  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  the  South- 
ern District. 

In  1859  Charles  Rhoads  recorded  a  Divine 
visitation  to  his  soul,  after  a  long  period  of 
temptation  to  doubt  and  gloomy  incertitude 
regarding  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 
He  says,  "With  an  ardent  desire  to  possess 
true  faith  in  the  Christian  scheme  of  salvation, 
and  constant  aspirations  after  some  tangible 
and  indisputable  evidence  of  its  consistency 
with  human  reason,  .  .  .  I  have  of  ten  secretly 
been  enabled  to  put  up  strong  aspirations  to 
the  Throne  of  grace,  that  the  great  Father  of 
light  would  be  pleased  to  admit  one  ray  of 
his  illuminating  influence  into  my  benighted 
soul.  No  answer,  however,  seemed  to  be  vouch- 
safed to  these  petitions,  but  I  have  been  struck 
with  those  Scripture  passages  which  enjoin- 
long  continued  and  repeated  prayer." 

"Sitting  in  Friends'  meeting  in  Orange 
Street  with  my  mind  much  engaged  in  these 
inward  aspirations  to  God,  I  was  favored  to 
feel  a  tendering  influence  overspread  my  soul, 
and  its  character  was  such  that  I  could  not 
doubt  my  blessed  Saviour  had  in  great  mercy, 
visited  me  with  the  presence  of  his  Holy  Spirit;, 
so  that  I  could  say,  'Surely  my  Redeemer 
liveth,  and  will  yet  give  me  the  victory  over 
the  cruel  adversary.'  I  could  not  but  be  as- 
sured after  all  my  distressing  doubts,  that 
there  was  a  real  supernatural  influence  granted 
me,  in  great  condescension,  to  rebuke  my 
tempter  and  enemy.  My  dear  aunt,  Elizabeth 
Evans,  prayed  as  it  were,  especially  for  me, 
adapting  her  description  of  a  peculiar  state 
so  remarkably  to  mine  as  to  completely  dis- 
solve me  in  tears.  I  cannot  describe  the  re- 
lief of  mind  this  visitation  has  afforded  me, 
and  I  hope  it  is  the  dawning  of  a  new  day  in 
my  life." 

Although  thus  helped  over  a  most  difficult 
point  in  his  christian  course,  he  still  found  it 
necessary  to  take  the  shield  of  faith,  and  have 
frequent  recourse  to  supplication  for  the  help 
of  Him  who  has  trodden  the  winepress  alone, 
and  is  ready  to  succor  all  who  are  tempted. 

That  Charles  Rhoads  never  yielded  to  unbe- 
lief, or  to  the  rejection  of  the  faith  of  Friends, 
is  proven  by  remarks  penned  in  his  sixtieth 
year.  He  writes,  "  I  believe  that  the  Society 
of  Friends  as  an  organization  of  Christian  peo- 
ple, has  been  a  great  blessing  to  thousands 
who  have  been  brought  within  its  influence. 
.  .  .  I  feel  it  to  be  the  highest  privilege  of 
my  life  to  have  had  my  birth  and  education  in 
a  God-fearing  family,  and  among  pious  people 
of  our  Society.  The  freedom  from  many  hurt- 
ful associations  that  boys  and  young  men  are 
subject  to,  where  their  parents  are  careless 
of  religious  duties,  has  been  a  great  help  to 
me  in  my  youth.  The  doctrines  and  princi- 
ples maintained  by  Friends  since  their  rise, 
and  in  which  I  was  educated,  became  early  in 
life  those  of  my  conviction  and  deliberate  judg- 
ment." 

Anna  N.  Rhoads  died  in  1864,  and  in  1867 
Charles  Rhoads's  eldest  daughter  Mary  was 
suddenly  called  away.  These  events  deeply 
grieved  his  sensitive  and  loving  heart.     That 
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they  were  among  the  things  which  worked 
together  for  his  good,  he  shows  by  the  follow- 
ing extract:  "  Surely  he  who  has  seen  meet 
to  recall  from  me  my  most  precious  jewel 
after  her  sainted  mother,  finds  it  needful  again 
to  query  '  Lovest  thou  me  more  than  these? '  " 
His  character  as  a  business  man  was  marked 
by  sterling  integrity,  coupled  with  intelligence 
ind  experience,  excelling  many  of  his  profes- 
sion; which  caused  him  to  be  sought  after  by 
friends  and  neighbors  for  advice,  to  whose 
ipphcations  he  ever  gave  a  ready  response. 

Those  who  were  in  trouble  found  in  him  a 
iruly  sympathizing  friend.  —  The  following 
mtry  in  his  Journal  was  made  in  1866:  "It 
las  long  been  a  subject  of  great  concern  with 
ne  in  carrying  on  my  business,  lest  I  should 
ose  that  delicate  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
/lost  High  for  all  ray  time  and  powers,  throiagh 
he  engrossing  character  of  my  avocations, 
ly  religious  obligations  are  clearly  paramount 
0  all  others,  and  my  mind  has  often  been 
;reatly  straitened  to  arrive  at  a  just  discrim- 
nation  of  my  duty  in  all  respects.  Truly  Oh! 
'ather,  nought  but  thy  wisdom  can  direct;  no 
3SS  a  power  than  thine  can  keep  me  from 
3mptation  and  failure  to  duty,  through  over- 
nxiety  about  the  care  and  support  of  my 
imily." 

In  1868  he  makes  this  record.  "Since  my 
ist  memorandum,  my  spiritual  experience  has 
een  of  a  varied  hue;  but  I  have  felt  that  I 
light  safely  record,  perhaps,  a  hope  I  have 
ad  to-day,  that  some  progress  is  experienced 
•om  time  to  time,  through  Divine  mercy,  in 
lat  holy  way  which  leads  to  the  city  that  has 
randations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God. 
et  surely  have  I  often  to  feel  that  I  take 
any  halting  steps  through  want  of  entire 
jdication  to,  and  humble  faith  in  Christ." 

Fifth  Month  13th,  1866.  After  alluding  to 
jfreshing  meetings  enjoyed  in  silence,  and 
intrasting  them  with  a  period  when  a  wan- 
iring  mind  and  worldly  thoughts  were  at- 
nded  by  great  barrenness  of  spirit,  he  makes 
ese  remarks,  "If  those  who  absent  them- 
Ives  from  our  weekly  assemblies  for  want  of 
terest  to  bring  them  (there)  could  but  know 
e  peace  and  joy  which  will  attend  all,  as  I 
lieve,  who  wrestle  when  there  for  the  water 

life,  surely  we  should  not  have  to  mour 
er  so  many  almost  deserted  meetings  as  w 
w  do." 

Charles  Rhoads  had  received  a  call  to  the 
nistry,  and  had  engaged  in  it  in  1866.  His 
tural  abilities,  which  were  above  the  aver- 
e,were  being  sanctified  for  the  Master's  use, 
d  that  humility  which  marked  his  character 
•S  being  deepened  as  the  sense  of  his  Sav- 
ir's  loving  favor  was  heightened  in  his  soul. 
3  memoranda,  however,  refer  repeatedly  to 
3  need  he  felt  of  spiritual  food  from  Christ; 
d  the  cleansing  of  his  atoning  blood;  leading 
n  to  adopt  the  language  of  David,  "Create 
me  a  clean  heart.  Oh,  (iod;  and  renew  a 
:ht  spirit  within  me." 

He  quotes  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  It  is 
;ood  thing  to  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord." 
il_  continue.?,  "I  trust  that  this  sense  of 
ititude  was  inspired  by  the  good  Spirit  of 
■  Saviour  who  alone  can  beget-a  true  appre- 
ision  of  Divine  favor." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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For  "  The  Fkiend.' 


Days  and  Times. 


5e  kind  and  gentle  to  the  poor. 


In  the  early  days.  Friends  were  an  exercised 
people;  they  had  come  away  from  the  lo 
here's,  and  lo  there's,  found  the  pearl  of 
great  price  and  were  concerned  that  they 
might  keep  it,  which  they  realized  could  be 
only  by  watchfulness.  They  were  criticised 
and  abused  often  by  those  who  had  been  their 
friends;  and  had  none  to  look  to  but  the  Lord 
alone.  This  proved  them  and  caused  them  to 
wateh  their  doings  and  steppings.  As  time 
wore  along  and  these  outward  oppositions 
more  or  less  ceased,  Satan  had  an  opportunity 
to  beguile  the  unwary,  and  when  thev  kept 
not  properly  under  their  first  exercise,  they 
lost.     "Thou  bast  left  thy  first  love." 

As  this  depth  of  exercise  was  not  persevered 
in,  and  that  greenness  preserved  as  at  the  be- 
ginning, consequently  the  Lord  did  not  have 
their  close  attention  to  that  extent,  that  he 
might  use  them  as  instruments,  in  his  way,  in 
his  work,  and  while  there  was  an  apparent 
industry,  yet  there  was  an  idleness  of  spirit 
which  gave  Satan  an  opportunity.  The  spirit- 
ual senses  were  not  so  keen,  and  worldliness 
found  place  more  easily. 

This  handed  down  from  father  to  son  showed 
its  fruit;  but  when  the  son  yielded  to  the 
fresh  visitations  of  Divine  Grace,  in  all  cases 
ofi:'ered,  there  was  a  revival  in  individual  cases 
at  least,  compatable,  more  or  less,  to  that  of 
those  valiant  sons  of  the  morning.  In  all 
cases  I  believe  we  will  find  they  were  led  out 
of  the  world,  and  the  spirit  of  it,  and  still  are 
when  obedient  to  the  Heavenly  counsel.  It 
was  so  in  the  Apostles'  days,  and  because  of 
laxity  in  some,  Paul  was  led  to  write,  "ye  ob- 
serve days  and  times,  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest 
I  have  bestowed  labor  in  vain." 

Do  we  not  profess  as  a  people  to  follow  the 
same  and  walk  in  the  same  Light  as  they? 
"How  is  the  gold  become  dim,  and  the  fine 
gold  changed."  Is  there  not  also  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  all  the  testimonies?  Is  there 
that  deep  love  and  true  unity,  heartfelt,  not 
in  word,  but  in  power? 

My  beloved  brethern  every  where,  is  it  not 
time  to  return  a  little  more  to  the  faithfulness 
of  our  forefathers,  ere  it  be  too  late,  yet  in 
mercy,  ere  judgment  come  upon  us?  To  seek 
that  we  be  elean,  not  patterning  after  one 
another,  but  after  the  lowly  Christ  in  the  way 
of  the  cross.  To  renew  our  covenants  with  an 
ort'ended,_  but  covenant  keeping  God,  to  return 
to  our  first  love,  earliest  deep  exercise  and 
watchfulness,  that  we  might  be  brought  out 
again  from  the  world  and  spirit  of  it  into 
wiiich  we  have  wandered  by  neglect  of  our 
watchword,  viz  :  "If  any  man  will  be  my  dis- 
ciple, let  him  deni/  himself,  take  up  his  daily 
cross  and  follow  me." 

Oh,  the  joy  and  the  peace  that  belong  to 
such;  hated  of  the  world  where'er  it  be,  but 
chosen  of  God,  such  truly  know  each  other 
and  are  known. 

"The  bond  which  binds  these  hearts  gathers 
its  strength  from  the  degree  of  the  faithful- 
ness they  bear  to  our  Heavenly  Father  through 
the  inrtuence  of  the  eternal  spirit,  Christ  Jesus 
the  righteous."  We  as  Friends  send  forth  our 
printed  testimonies  setting  forth  our  belief  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  testify  to  plain 
language,  denying  of  self,  and  against  feasting 


and  the  ways  of  the  world.     Will  not  those 
who  read,  look  for  examples  in  us? 

May  there  not  be  many,  unintentionallv  as 
It  were,  almost  unconsciously,  asleep  as  to 
these  matters?  spiritual  ease,  quietness  as  to 
outward  trouble.  "When  the  Lord's  judcr- 
ments  are  in  the  earth,  then  will  the  inhabi- 
tants learn  righteousness. "  Sorrowful  truth 
not  till  then!  "Awake  thou  that  sleepe.st 
and  arise  from  the  dead  and  Christ  will  give 
thee  light,"  is  the  precious  invitation  to  such 
(Jeorge  Fox  testified  that  while  others  were 
feasting  or  engaged  in  idle  pastimes,  etc.,  on 
such  days,  in  his  earlier  experience  as  a  testi- 
mony against  it,  he  sought  the  destitute,  etc. 
My  beloved  brethern,  these  indulgences 
ought  not  so  to  be,  and  such  who  will  honestly, 
candidly  and  perseveringly  examine,  will  find 
conviction  to  lead  them  away  from  the  ob- 
servance of  days  and  times,  and  unto  sobriety 
and  watchfulness;  and  instead  of  thus  stand- 
ing idle,  would  find  the  Master's  work  for 
them,  and  could  answer  to  those  who  have 
well  provided  for  the  occasion  and  often  re- 
pent in  sickness  as  a  result,  "I  have  meat  to 
eat  that  ye  know  not  of,  my  meat  and  drink  is 
to  do  the  will  of  Him  who  sent  me."  "He 
that  hath  clean  hands  shall  be  stronger  and 
stronger,"  and  is  honored  with  clearness  of 
vision,  a  lamp  to  the  feet. 

Oh,  if  we  thus  sought  Him,  how  would  there 
still  be  the  shout  of  a  King  in  our  camp.  It 
IS  not  simply  that  we  might  bear  the  cro-ss, 
that  we  might  be  conspicuous,  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple; but  beside  this,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
leaf,  hidden  from  the  wise,  it  is  that  we  might 
realize  the  precious  privileges  and  blessings 
that  befall  such.  After  that  the  tithes  have 
been  brought  in,  (read  iii  Malachi)  that  there 
may  be  meat  in  the  Father's  house.  "  Then 
they  that  feared  the  Lord  spoke  often  one  to 
another,  and  the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard  it." 
If  the  Lord  should  pass  along  the  way  on 
the  feast  days,  for  such  they  truly  are,  when 
would  He  find  much  difference  among  observers 
of  such.  The  wicked  would  be  laughing  over 
his  beer,  cards  and  the  rest,  and  would  we  be 
any  more  ready  to  receive  Him;  would  we  not 
be  too  much  saying  in  conduct,  "Go  thy  way 
for  this  time,  at  a  convenient  season  I  will 
call  for  thee." 

Do  we  use  some  other  day  to  fare  sumptu- 
ously? Is  it  a  time  to  feast,  and  not  rather 
fast  from  all  evil,  and  appearance  of  it?  Do 
we  not  as  a  people  acknowlege  we  are  in  the 
wilderness?  Then  why  not  rather  be  intent 
to  seek  our  way  out? 

Oh,  I  want  us,  my  beloved  people  every- 
where, to  stand  fast  in  the  faith.  Let  the 
Calebs  and  Joshua's  stand  in  the  gate  and  be 
as  a  sign.  Let  us  tell  the  children  what  God 
did  for  us,  what  He  required  of  our  forefathers, 
what  He  still  requires  of  us.  Let  us  be  clean, 
that  with  us  may  still  abide  the  law. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  will  laugh  and 
mock,  but  in  the  .solemn  day  of  account  may 
we  all  find  mercy  in  God  through  Christ  Jesus. 
Then  let  us  begin  in  sobriety  right  now. 
With  love,  your  brother  in  the  Truth, 
Cykus  Coortu. 

Salem,  Ohio. 

Just  to  keep  sweet  and  to  repress  uncharit- 
able opinions,  is  to  go  far  toward  commending 
the  Gospel. 
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Bstes  Newhall. 


Testimony  of  Salem  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 

Respecting  Estcs  Newhall,  deceased. 
He  was  the  son  of  Daniel  and  Hannah  New- 
hall, and  was  born  at  Lynn,  within  the  limits 
of  this  Monthly  Meeting,  on  the  ninth  day  ot 
Ninth  Month,  1770.     His  parents  were  mem- 
bers of  our  religious  Society,  much  esteemed, 
his  father  filling  acceptably  the  station  of  an 
elder.     Their   pious  care  for  the  right  edu- 
cation of  their  children  was  blessed  in  then- 
preservation,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  al- 
luring and  corrupting  influence  of  the  world, 
its  follies  and  its  vices.     The  subject  of  this 
testimony  having  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and 
having  survived  nearly  all  his  contemporaries, 
we  are  not  able  to  speak  of  his  childhood  from 
personal  knowledge,  but  it  is  believed  that  he 
was   circumspect   beyond   his  years  in  early 
life,  and  from  his  own  testimony  it  may  be 
stated  that  while  young  in  years  he  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  secret  touches  of  Divme 
love    drawing  him   into  seriousness  with  de- 
sires to  become   what   his   Heavenly  Father 
would  have  him  to  be.     In  early  manhood  he 
is  remembered    as   a   consistent,  humble  and 
conscientious    Friend,   evincing    love   for  the 
Truth  and  for  Truth's  ambassadors  and  advo- 
cates; his  house  the  home  of  hospitality  es- 
pecially to  such,  and  his  heart  ever  open  to 
receive  them  and  bid  them  godspeed.    He  was 
diligent  in   the   attendance   of  our  religious 
meetings,  not  allowing  worldly  cares  or  con- 
cerns to  interfere  with   this  duty,  and  even 
in  old  age  he  travelled  considerable  distances 
from  his  home  to  accomplish  this  object;  and 
his  solid  deportment  and  the  seriousness  of 
his  demeanor  in  our  meetings,  gave  evidence 
of   the  weightiness  of  his  spirit   in    his  ap- 
proaches to  his  Maker  in  worship,  and  of  his 
concern  that  in  the  ordering  of  the  discipline 
all  should  be  done  under   the  qualifying  in- 
fluence of  the  Truth. 

He  was  of  a  cheerful  temperament  and 
naturally  inclined  to  make  himself  agreeable 
in  his  intercourse  with  all  with  whom  he  fell 
in  company.  Yet  through  the  restraining  in- 
fluence of  Divine  grace  he  was  preserved 
from  allowing  this  disposition  to  betray  him 
into  improper  levity,  or  light  or  frivolous 
conversation,  so  that  though  fond  of  free  and 
cheerful  converse,  his  social  intercourse  and 
his  speech  were  in  accordance  with  apostolic 
exhortation  accompanied  with  grace,  seasoned 
with  salt.  In  early  life  he  entered  into  busi- 
ness requiring  careful  attention  and  much 
thought  and  industry,  and  he  experienced  in 
his  outward  aft'airs  vicissitudes  to  which  men 
of  business  are  ever  liable.  Through  these 
he  was  careful  to  maintain  his  integrity -and 
to  sustain  a  good  reputation,  which  he  carried 
through  life  as  a  distinguishing  trait  of  his 
Christian  character. 

About  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  there 
was  a  time  of  increased  seriousness  and  zeal 
among  the  members  of  the  meeting  to  which 
he  belonged.  Some  among  the  lukewarm  were 
stirred  up  to  a  greater  degree  of  religious 
concern  for  their  soul's  everlasting  welfare, 
and  were  made  partakers  of  the  consolations 
ot  the  gospel.  On  this  occasion  our  beloved 
friend  was,  we  apprehend,  made  to  experience 
a  deepening  in  the  divine   life  whereby  the 


work  of  the  soul's  salvation  was  furthered. 
In  the  year  1799  he  was  appointed  an  Over- 
seer in  our  Monthly  Meeting,  which  oflice  he 
held,  by  reappointments  from  year  to  year, 
for  more  than  fifty  years.  He  was  well  quahhed 
for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  station, 
and  labored  faithfully  therein,  much  to  the 
acceptance  of  Friends,  and  with  so  much  Chris- 
tian love  towards  those  on  whom  his  labors 
were  bestowed,  that  the  esteem  of  such  for 
"  often  incr     "^ 


him  was  rarely  lessened  ^..^  «. —  ■"■""," 

In  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age  he  was 
introduced  into  the  Select  Meeting  by  his  ap- 
pointment as  an  Elder,  for  which  station  he 
evidently  was  gifted.  On  this  occasion  it  is 
remembered  that  deep  baptisms  were  his  por- 
tion under  a  sense  of  his  own  inability,  with- 
out the  blessed  Saviour,  to  do  anything  to 
promote  his  cause,  and  very  weighty  was  his 
spirit  in  entering  upon  the  oflice  to  which  he 
was  appointed.  For  the  many  succeeding 
years  of  his  life  he  fulfilled  the  important 
duties  of  this  responsible  station  with  great 
acceptance,  encouraging  the  weak  and  feeble 
ones,  and  administering  caution  and  advice 
as  occasion  required,  to  the  comfort  and  edi- 
fication of  the  Church  and  to  his  own  peace. 
He  was  several  times  companion  to  Friends 
travelling  in  the  ministry,  as  well  within  his 
own  Yearly  Meeting,  as  to  parts  more  distant 
from  his  home.  Cf.utious  in  his  movements 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  and  prudent  in 
counsel,  he  was  yet  firm  in  his  convictions  ot 
rio-ht  and  faithfully  bore  his  testimony  thereto, 
steadily  persevering  therein  through  various 
trials  to  which  Friends  have  been,  from  time 
to  time  subjected. 

Our  beloved  friend  wa9  deeply  sensible  ot 
the  fallen  condition  of  man  by  nature,  and 
of  the  degeneracy  of  the  human  heart;  but 
we  would  commemorate  the  goodness  and 
mercy  of  the  Lord  in  that  we  believe  he  was 
enabled  through  his  grace  to  fight  the  good 
fight  of  faith,  and  to  know  an  overcoming  of 
his  soul's  enemies. 

He  was  twice  married;  first  to  Hepzibah, 
dauo-hter  of  Paul  Wing,  and  second  to  Miriam, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Philbrick,  who  survives 
him"    Happy   in    his   domestic  relations,  his 
home,  which  was  the  house  of  his  birth  and 
residence  through  life,  was  the  abode  of  cheer- 
fulness, and  his  children  have  reason  to  rise 
up  and   call  him  blessed.     Of  domestic  be- 
reavements he  had  his  full  share  in  the  re- 
moval by  death  of  his  first  wife,  and  of  dear 
friends  and  of  children  to  whom  he  was  doubt- 
less looking  for  comfort  in  his   old  age.     In 
these  bereavements  it  was  instructive  to  ob- 
serve his  struggle  for  Christian  resignation, 
and  how  earnestly  he  desired  to  be  enabled  to 
say,  "  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."_    We 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  look  to  him  as 
a  nursing  father  in  Israel,  to  whom  we  could 
apply  for  counsel  and  advice,  and  upon  whose 
shoulders  was  laid   much  of  the  weight  and 
responsibility   of   the  aft'airs  of   the  church. 
His  memory  is  dear,  and  his  removal  is  indeed 
a  loud  exhortation  to  us  to  gird  up  the  loins 
of  our  minds,  to   watch  and  be  sober.     He 
was  green,  even  in  old  age,  and  within  a  few 
days  of  his  final  release  he  was  engaged,  in 
company  with  a  minister,  visiting  the  families 
of  Friends  in  his  own  meeting.     He  was  taken 
sick  on  Second-day  the  sixteenth  of  Second 


Month  last  and  continued  until  Seventh-day, 
the  twenty-eighth  of  that  month,  when  he 
quietly  departed.  In  his  sickness  he  was  cheer- 
ful and  composed,  without  anxiety  as  to  the 
event,  and  as  we  reverently  believe,  has, 
through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
joined  the  just  of  all  generations  in  singing 
the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb.  _ 

His  remains  were  buried  in  Friends  bunal- 
<^round  in  Lynn  on  Third-day  following,  after 
a  solemn  and  favored  meeting  held  on  the 
occasion,  wherein  at  his  grave  divers  testi- 
monies were  borne  to  the  efiicacy  of  that 
grace  by  which  he  was  what  he  was. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  Salem 
MonChly  Meeting  aforesaid,  held  at  Lynn  the 
fourteenth  of  Fifth  Month,  1857. 

Stephen  A.  Chase,  I  Qg^-j^g 
Eliza  B.  Boyce.      \ 


The  Human  Soul. 

Several  years  ago  much  interest  was  awak- 
ened by  finding  lost  treasure  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Divers  brought  uj 
chests  filled  with  gold  coin  and  jewelry  ol 
o-reat  value.  It  was  oif  shore,  where,  near  £ 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  two  famous  Rus- 
sian warships  were  sunk  in  a  naval  battle. 

There  is  always  a  fascination  about  m 
finding  of  lost  treasure.  But  ever  since  th 
human  race  was  sunk  by  the  fall  of  our  firs 
parents  in  Eden,  the  greatest  field  for  findm] 
lost  treasure  is  the  human  soul.  As  m  Centra 
Africa  there  are  plains  and  matchless  seen 
ery,  and  mines  of  wealth  where  no  white  ma 
has'  ever  gone,  so  in  every  soul  there  are  ui 
explored  depths  and  rich  mines,  and  scener 
which  strikes  the  explorer  with  wonder  an> 

awe.  J  , .    i.  ii,! 

The  latest  exploration  has  proved  that  ttl 

human  soul  is  a  marvelous  organism,  separalj 

and  distinct  from  both  the  mind  and  the  bod:j 

It  is  that  part  of  man  which  bears  the  likene 

of  his  Creator.     One  feature  of  that  likenei 

is   that   it  is  immortal.     The  mind   and  tl 

body  require    periods   of  rest,  but   the  sov 

like  its  creator,  never  slumbers  nor   sleep 

The  mind  obtains  its  knowledge  through  t| 

aid  of  the  five  senses.     It  is  related  to  _tj 

nerves  much  as  electricity  is  related  to  wii 

But  the  soul  can  live  and  act  when  the  mi 

and  senses  are  asleep.     In  fact,  the  less  it 

entangled  with   this  physical   machinery  t 

more  powerful  its  action  and  the  more  p 

feet  its  consciousness.     Like  its  Creator,  i1 

limited  neither  by  time  nor  space.     At  i 

hour  of  death  it  throws  aside  the  body  as 

wornout  garment  and  breaks  through  evi 

circle.    No  walls  can  confine  it;  no  flames  c. 

sume  it;  no  rocks  or  mountains  can  crush 

no  floods  can  drown  it;  no  time  exhaust  it; 

plummet  can  sound  its  depth.     It  is  the  s 

of  the  emotions,  the  throne-room  ot  faith  ! 

love  and  conscience  and  imagination.     It 

the  great  storehouse  of  memory.    The  m 

recollects,  but  the  soul  does  all  the  rera( 

bering;  and  why  I  stand  in  awe  of  it  is  t 

sometime   it  will   emerge  into   such  perl^ 

consciousness  that  its  memory,  like  a  mirf 

will  give  back  every  word  and  deed  of  my  1^ 

—M.A.  Gault.  _ 

An  artesian  well  never  runs  dry,  becj? 
it  has  gone  down  beneath  the  weather.  ^P 
are  the  Christian's  unfailing  resources. 
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John  Hoowee. 

John  Hoowee,  of  Youghal,  when  in  health, 
IS  rather  a  careless  attender  of  meetings, 
;ht  in  conversation,  and  evinced  much  luke- 
irmness  in  religious  concerns.  He  was  taken 
with  a  dropsical  complaint  and  difficulty  of 
eathing,  with  which  he  struggled  for  some 
ue  without  much  apparent  alteration  in  the 
ite  of  his  mind,  but  about  the  Tenth  Month, 
15,  he  seemed  to  become  more  serious  and 
lighty,  and  expressed  to  a  friend  that  fre- 
ently  visited  him,  "  that  he  had  gone  through 
great  deal  which  it  was  not  necessary  to 
mtion, "  by  which  from  the  manner  it  was 
pressed  he  no  doubt  meant  inward  suffer- 
r.  On  the  fourth  of  Eleventh  Month  a 
end  remarking  to  him  that  there  was  the 
8  sure  Helper  and  Supporter,  and  recom- 
snding  his  seeking  to  Him  and  that  it  was  a 
ror  to  have  time  allowed,  he  replied,  '"His 
srcy  is  beyond  all  mercy,  and  his  goodness 
l^ond  all  goodness;  if  it  was  not  for  his 
Iping  hand  I  should  not  have  been  able  to 
ve  borne  what  I  have  gone  through.  I  have 
(Fered  of  his  judgments,  but  it's  none  but 
)se  who  have  felt  of  his  mercy  that  can 
ir  witness  to  the  goodness  of  God,"  — 
lich  were  expressed  as  if  he  felt  what  he 
,s  saying. 

6th.  On  another  friend  mentioning  his  chil- 
m  and  that  Providence  was  kind  and  often 
)vided  for  such  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
said,  "Oh,  He  is  good,  and  his  goodness 
incomprehensible;  and  when  He  takes  us 
the  hand,  none  can  help  us  from  getting 
"and  a  little  after  added,  "He  is  a  help 
every  time  of  need." 

7th.  He  said  to  a  person  sitting  by  him, 
rlealth  is  a  great  blessing,  and  those  that 
re  it  should  be  careful  and  thankful  to  the 
mighty  for  preserving  it.  I  don't  know 
it  1  did  anything  in  particular  to  make  me 
s  way,"  meaning  his  being  so  afflicted  in 
ly,  "but  oh,  the  Lord  is  good  !  and  it  may 
/e  been  designed  to  bring  me  to  a  more 
ict  righteousness  and  nearer  communion 
:h  my  God." 

.After  this  he  seemed  to  mend  gradually 
■  a  while  and  entertained  some  hopes  of  a 
!OVery,  but  about  the  second  or  third  of 
elfth  Month,  appeared  again  to  decline, 
1  in  the  evening  of  Second-day  the  4th,  on 
riend's  calling  to  see  him  he  appeared  very 
3rly,  and  on  sitting  up  in  bed,  being  seized 
;h  great  pain  in  his  sides,  he  called  out 
.h  earnestness,  "Oh  ],ord  God  .Almighty, 
p  me,"and  a  little  after  said,  "He  is  riches  in 
/erty,  and  strength  in  weakness,"  when  the 
end  said,  "I  hope,  John,  thou  wilt  find  Him 
be  so  to  thee,"  he  replied,  "  Yes,  I  feel 
n  kind  to  me  many  times,"  after  which  he 
oeared  to  supplicate,  but  the  only  words 
ird  were,  "help — assist — for  without  thee." 
afterwards  took  the  friend's  hand,  and 
d,  "  Oh,  thou  art  welcome  to  come  see  me; 
?  friendly  to  come." 

Mext  morning  the  fifth  of  Twelfth  Month, 
15,  about  three  o'clock,  he  breathed  his 
•t,  and  we  trust  has  in  mercy  been  per- 
illed to  enter  that  city  whose  walls  are 
vation  and  its  gates  praise. 

Dare  to  be  true! 

Nothing  can  need  a  lie. 
The  fault  that  needs  it  most 

Grows  two  thereby. 


Missionaries  to  the  Indians. 

It  appears  that  two  young  men  were  pre- 
pared at  Princeton  college  to  be  sent  as  mis- 
sionaries among  the  Indians.  In  order  to 
habituate  themselves  to  the  hardships  that 
awaited  them,  they  lodged  upon  boards.  When 
they  set  out  upon  their  mission,  several  per- 
sons of  respectability  accompanied  them  to 
the  Creek  Nation. 

When  arrived,  the  chiefs  were  called,  a  con- 
ference was  held  with  them,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  call  a  council,  which  being  met,  the 
visitors  informed  them  that  they  had  brought 
two  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  preach  salva- 
tion to  them,  and  also  a  number  of  books, 
which  would  lead  them  the  way  to  heaven. 

The  Indians  received  the  information  with- 
out apparent  emotion;  and  said  they  would 
consider  the  subject,  which  should  occupy  the 
space  of  fourteen  days.  Meantime  the  young 
ministers  proposed  preaching;  but  the  Indians 
would  not  suffer  them,  until  their  own  con- 
clusions were  made. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  fourteen  days,  the 
Indians  made  inquiry,  whether  they  had  any 
dark-colored  people  among  them,  and  whether 
they  preached  the  gospel  of  salvation  to  them, 
whether  they  gave  them  those  good  books, 
which  would  show  them  the  way  to  heaven; 
or  whether  they  treated  them  as  slaves,  or  as 
brothers. 

Being  answered  accordingly,  the  Indians 
again  spoke,  "Go  home,  and  preach  the  gospel 
of  salvation  to  them;  give  them  those  good 
books,  that  will  learn  them  the  way  to  heaven, 
treat  them  as  brethren,  and  not  as  slaves; 
then  come  and  preach  to  us." 

In  consequence  of  this  refusal,  the  whole 
missionary  company  returned;  and  one  of  them 
who  was  in  the  station  of  a  congressman,  was 
so  affected  with  the  circumstance,  that  he 
emancipated  all  his  slaves. — Joseph  Clark's 
Journal. 

F.ir  "TiiK  Fkiknd." 

Secret  Exercise.  —  A  reader  desires  to 
emphasize  and  extend  the  following  quotation: 

"The  deep  labor  of  suffering  worlvs  a  work 
in  the  spiritual  realm,  a  work  that  changes 
conditions  for  us  among  spiritual  forces,  a 
work  that  prepares  deliverance  for  those  for 
whom  it  is  wrought." 

A  mighty  truth,  little  taught,  less  compre- 
hended, true  not  alone  of  the  Christ,  but  of 
every  soul  that  enters  the  secret  place  of  the 
Most  High.    ^ B. 

Items  Concerning  the  Society, 

Haverford  Monthly  Meeting  was  opened  on 
Fifth-day  evening  the  22d  instant,  after  an  inter- 
val of  forty  years  since  it  was  laid  down.  Two 
men  were  present  at  this  re-establishment  who 
witnessed  the  closing  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  in 
the  same  room  in  Fifth  Month,  1865.— Allen  C. 
Thomas  and  Francis  B.  Gummere.  About  150  were 
in  attendance,  including  the  committees  from  the 
Quarterly  and  the  Monthly  Meetings.  A  solemn 
season  of  silent  and  vocal  worship  preceded  the 
opening  of  the  business,  in  which  all  but  one  of 
the  six  voices  heard  were  of  visiting  ministers. 

David  G.  Alsop  and  Charles  James  Rhoads  were 
named  as  clerks  for  the  evening.  The  proper  docu- 
ments and  minutes  due  for  the  opening  of  a  New 
Monthly  Meeting  having  been  carefully  and  orderly 
prepared,  enabled  the  business  to  proceed  smoothly 
and  with  dignity  through  all  the  steps  of  a  fresh 
organization.     One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  mem- 


bers were  attached  to  this  .Monthly  Meeting 
through  their  own  or  parental  preference  and  the 
action  of  Western  District  Monthly  Meeting  in 
thus  assigning  them.  When  the  business  common 
to  men  and  women  Friends  was  completed  the 
women  Friends  withdrew  and  formed  their  own 
monthly  meeting  more  completely. 

The  whole  proceedings  seemed  to  be  of  historic 
interest,  and  devolving  an  important  responsibility 
on  Haverford  members,  especially  in  the  sight  of 
many  students  who  may  find  in  its  future  proceed- 
ings an  object  lesson  for  their  own  conduct  of  the 
Society's  business  elsewhere. 

John  B.  Garrett  applied  for  a  minute  for  relig- 
ious service  among  the  members  of  Muncy  Monthly 
Meeting,  Pa.,  which  was  feelingly  granted. 

It  is  ninety  years  since  a  monthly  meeting  was 
set  off  by  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  that  of. 
Western  District  having  been  instituted  in  the  year 
1814.  One  other  Monthly  Meeting,  that  at  Lans- 
downe,  has  been  set  up  within  the  past  year  by 
Concord  Quarterly  Meeting. 


Notes  in  General. 

It  is  a  sud  pity  that  we  white  men  are  so  afraid 
that  the  Chinese  will  swamp  us  all  if  we  allow 
them  to  come  in.  At  least  we  may  be  glad  that 
the  new  treaty  negotiated  with  China  will  allow 
students  and  travelers  to  be  admitted.  .Mandarins 
who  wish  to  see  our  country  and  who  come  with 
plenty  of  traveling  money  will  be  allowed,  if  they 
will  not  stay  too  long.  There  are  those  who  are 
trying  to  exclude  the  Japanese,  as  if  we  were  in 
danger  from  the  few  thousand  who  have  crossed 
the  Pacific. —  Independent. 

The  real  "simple  life"  is  the  one  in  which  all 
the  activities,  all  the  aims,  are  directed  toward 
one  end— to  the  fulfilling  of  the  will  of  God  in 
ourselves,  and  in  all  that  we  do.  To  serve  God, 
to  do  his  will  completely  through  this  day  and 
every  one  of  the  coming  days — that  is  to  be  free 
indeed.  He  who  is  the  servant  of  God  is  the  slave 
of  turmoil  and  care  no  longer.  He  has  entered  into 
a  calmer,  saner  world,  a  world  where  every  step  is 
supervised  by  the  great  Master,  the  only  Master 
who  can  bring  right  out  of  wrong,  and  can  save 
us  from  all  our  blunders. — 0.  S.  Davis. 

.A  plan  to  provide  Charles  Wagner,  the  author 
of  "The Simple  Life,"  with  a  church  edifice  in  Paris 
has  been  formed  by  John  Wanamaker,  Levi  P.  Mor- 
ton, Robert  C.  Ogden  and  others.  It  will  probably 
take  $150,000  to  erect  a  building  suited  to  Pastor 
Wagner's  needs.  The  family  of  Levi  P.  Morton 
recently  were  members  of  the  Wagner  congrega- 
tion, and  he  will  contribute  to  the  fund  and  work 
to  secure  money  from  others.  A  committee  of  ten 
will  be  appointed  to  handle  the  fund.  John  Wan- 
amaker said  recently:  "  In  his  present  little  house 
of  worship  in  Paris  Mr.  Wagner  is  not  able  to  ac- 
commodate the  many  who  are  eager  for  his  teach- 
ings. Many  Americans  in  Paris  have  appreciated 
this  fact  for  a  long  time,  but  have  needed  assist- 
ance in  the  matter  of  raising  funds.  This  is  a  great 
opportunity  for  .\mericans  to  jierform  a  service 
which  will  tell  for  good,  not  only  now  but  in  years 
to  come." 

Madame  Wu,  wife  of  the  Chinese  minister  re- 
cently recalled  to  China,  went  back  with  unbound 
feet.  Her  residence  in  this  country  so  convinced 
her  of  the  superiority  of  natural  feet  that  she 
willingly  endured  the  pain  necessary  to  regain 
their  normal  shape.  The  toes  that  had  been  press- 
ed back  to  the  heels,  and  kept  tightly  bandaged  all 
the  time,  were  gradually  allowed  to  assume  the 
natural  position,  until  finally  the  bandages  were 
removed  entirely,  and  she  could  walk  with  ease. 
She  said,  in  speaking  of  her  feet :  "  .My  feet  are 
quite  big  now,  but  I  do  not  care,  for  1  am  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  little-foot  practice  in  my 
country.     It  is  unnatural  and  deprives  a  woman 
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of  so  much  that  is  beautiful  and  useful  in  life." 
She  also  said  :  "  There  are  many  American  cus- 
toms which  I  like  and  shall  introduce  in  China. 
The  Chinese  women  are  eager  to  take  their  places 
in  life  along  with  the  women  of  other  nations,  and 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  they  will  be  given 
a  reasonable  amount  of  freedom."— Mssionar?/ 
Review  of  the  World. 

The  fragments  of  the  old  book  which  contains 
the  newly-found  "sayings"  are  known  as  the 
Oxyrhnchus,  one  and  two.  These  words  given  as 
those  of  Jesus  are  : 

First,  "...  and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to 
cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye." 

Second,  "Jesus  saith,  'except  ye  fast  to  the 
world  ye  shall  in  no  wise  find  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  except  ye  Sabbatize  the  Sabbath  ye  shall  not 
see  the  Father.' " 

Third,  "Jesus  saith,  'I  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
world  and  in  flesh  was  I  seen  of  them,  and  I  found 
all  men  drunken  and  none  found  I  athirst  among 
them.  My  soul  grieveth  over  the  sons  of  men 
because  they  are  blind  in  their  hearts  .  .  .  pov- 
erty.'" 

Fourth,  "Jesus  saith,  'wheresoever  there  may 
be  .  .  .  and  when  there  is  one  only  ...  I  am 
with  him.  Raise  up  the  stone  and  there  thou 
shalt  find  Me,  cleanse  the  wood  and  there  am  I.' " 

Fifth,  "Jesus  saith,  '  a  prophet  is  not  acceptable 
in  his  own  country,  neither  doth  a  physician  work 
cures  upon  his  own  relation  or  acquaintance.'  " 

Sixth,  "Jesus  saith,  'a  city  built  on  top  of  a 
high  hill  and  established  cannot  fall  or  be  hid.' " 

Seventh,  "  Jesus  saith,  '  thou  hearest  into  thy 

one  ear  .  .  .'"      ^ 

.SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States.— A  despatch  of  the  23d  from  Wash- 
ington says:  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  second 
circular  note  to  the  Powers,  made  public  to-day,  sug- 
gests that  a  further  interchange  of  views  preparatory 
to  the  rormulating  of  a  programme  for  another  Peace 
Conference  at  The  Hague  be  effected  through  the  In- 
ternational Bureau  under  the  control  of  the  permanent 
administrative  council  of  The  Hague.  The  Secretary  sum- 
marizes the  replies  of  all  the  Powers  to  his  note  of  Tenth 
Month  21,  and  expresses  the  gratification  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  cordial  reception  of  his  invitation.  Having  taken 
this  initial  step,  however,  the  Secretary  says  the  Presi- 
dent feels  that  he  has  gone  as  far  as  he  appropriately 
can,  and  that  with  the  general  acceptance  of  his  invita- 
tion in  principle,  "  the  future  conduct  of  the  affair  may 
fitly  follow  its  normal  channels."  Regarding  the  condi- 
tional acceptance  of  Russia,  Secretary  Hay  says  that 
while  the  postponement  which  this  reply  necessitates  is 
to  be  regretted,  this  Government  recognizes  the  weight 
of  the  motives  which  induced  it. 

The  Administration's  plan  for  dealing  with  the  trusts 
has  been  made  public  in  the  first  annual  report  of  Com- 
missioner James  R.  Garfield,  of  the  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions. He  recommends  the  adoption  of  a  compulsory 
Federal  license  or  franchise  system  for  all  corporations 
doing  interstate  business,  practically  giving  the  Govern- 
ment control  over  all  trusts.  Among  the  features  of  this 
plan  are  the  following: 

"The  granting  of  a  Federal  franchise  or  license  to 
engage  in  interstate  commerce. 

"The  imposition  of  all  necessary  requirements  as  to 
corporate  organization  and  management  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  grant  of  such  franchise  or  license. 

"  The  requirement  of  such  reports  and  returns  as  may 
be  desired  as  a  condition  of  the  retention  of  such  fran- 
chise or  license. 

"  The  prohibition  of  all  corporations  and  corporate 
agencies  from  engaging  in  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce without  such  Federal  franchise  or  license. 

In  the  recent  examination  of  witnesses  in  the  Smoot 
case  in  Washington  it  was  stated  by  a  prominent  Mor- 
mon that  there  is  a  large  Mormon  settlement  in  Mexico, 
and  that  one-third  of  the  population  of  Idaho,  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  population  of  Wyoming  are  Mormons.  Other 
States  and  Territories  having  large  settlements  are  Ne- 
vada, California,  Arizona,  Colorado  and  New  York,  while 
Iowa  has  a  large  settlement  of  ths  reorganized  church, 
which  drew  away  from  the  other  church  because  it  did 
not  believe  in  polygamy. 

A  despatch  from  Boston  of  the  20th  says:  Not  within 
the  memory  of  any  but  the  oldest  men  has  New  England 


suffered  as  much  from  drought  as  now.  In  most  parts 
of  Massachusetts  there  has  been  no  copious  rain  for  six 
months.  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  are  similarly  situ- 
ated, so  that  mills  all  along  the  Merrimac  from  Man- 
chester to  Lawrence  are  either  shut  down  or  working 
pari  time  or  depending  on  steam  power.  Local  authorities 
long  ago  issued  warning  notices  to  consumers  urging 
them  to  be  sparing  in  the  use  of  water,  for  in  numerous 
instances  the  reservoirs  are  almost  dry,  and  the  springs 
which  feed  them  have  dwindled  to  moist  ditches.  Water 
is  sometimes  brought  in  wagons  considerable  distances. 
Prayers  for  rain  have  been  offered  in  congregations  in 
mill  towns,  where  the  bread  and  butter  of  the  inhabitants 
depend  on  the  operation  of  the  mills.  The  Weather  Bu- 
reau records  no  such  prolonged  drought  during  its  ex- 
istence of  thirty  years. 

A  despatch  from  Pittsburg  of  25th  says:  "  The  drought 
which  has  been  costing  western  Pennsylvania  industries 
$1,000,000  a  day  is  broken.  It  has  been  eight  months 
s'nce  the  Ohio  River  has  been  navigable  for  coal  fleets. 
As  a  result,  cities  on  the  big  streams  have  been  suffer- 
ing for  want  of  fuel,  since  all  railroads  have  been  too 
much  crippled  by  the  droughts  to  aid  the  sufferers. 

More  than  25,000  workmen  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
who  had  been  suspended  from  work  because  of  the 
drought,  have  received  orders  to  report  for  duty.  Of 
these  more  than  15,000  are  coal  miners. 

In  the  mountains  no  water  could  be  had,  and  the  in- 
habitants, as  well  as  live  stock,  were  sorely  attiicted. 
Many  towns  along  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had  been 
compelled  to  depend  entirely  on  melted  snow.  More  than 
one  inch  of  rain  has  fallen  in  the  past  twenty-four 
hours,  the  snow  is  nearly  all  melted  and,  in  consequence, 
the  streams  and  springs  are  running  fairly." 

A  despatch  from  V/ashington  of  the  20th  says:  The 
commission  which  has  been  considering  what  standards 
should  be  adopted  for  food  products  to-day  submitted 
its  report  to  Secretary  Wilson,  who  immediately  approved 
it.  Among  the  substances  particularized  are  vinegar, 
milk,  lard,  sugar  and  molasses,  spices,  peppers  and  nu- 
merous by-products.  The  flour  standard  calls  for  not 
more  than  13.5  per  cent,  of  moisture,  not  less  than  1.36 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  not  over  1  per  cent,  of  ash  nor  J 
per  cent,  of  iibre.  Maize  meal,  cornmeal  or  Indian  meal 
must  contain  not  more  than  12  per  cent  of  moisture,  not 
less  than  1.12  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and  not  over  1.6  per 
cent,  of  ash.  Oatmeal  requires  not  more  than  8  per 
cent,  of  moisture,  1.5  of  crude  fibre,  not  less  than  2.24 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and  not  over  2.2  per  cent,  of  ash. 

An  official  canvass  of  the  results  of  the  late  Presi- 
dential election  shows  that  Roosevelt,  Rep.,  received 
7,627,632  votes;  Parker,  Dem.,  5,080,054;  Debs,  Socialist. 
391,587,  Swallow,  Prohibition,  260,303. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  John  G. 
Brady,  estimates  the  total  white  population  of  that  dis- 
trict at  26,550,  with  possibly  a  small  increase  in  the 
native  population  since  the  1900  census,  which  made  the 
total  number  of  natives  29,536. 

In  a  recent  report  it  is  stated  that  the  Southern  States 
have  24  per  cent,  of  the  native  white  population  of  the 
country  and  64  per  cent,  of  the  native  white  illiterates 
of  the  country.  To  this  is  added  the  enormous  and  dan- 
gerous burden  of  negro  illiteracy. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  it  is  stated,  has 
bought  tracts  of  land  in  Maryland  and  Delaware  for  the 
purpose  of  growing  trees  for  railroad  ties.  To  be  desir- 
able from  the  point  of  view  of  the  company  land  must  be 
not  more  than  $6  to  $10  an  acre,  and  adjacent  to  the 
railroad.  Recently  a  large  section  was  bought  in  Penn- 
sylvania, near  the  Maryland  line.  This  year,  near  Al- 
toona,  a  forest  of  over  25,000  trees  was  set  out. 

A  German  scientist  has  discovered  that  peas,  beans 
and  other  leguminous  plants  gather  more  nitrogen  from 
the  atmosphere  than  other  plants,  and  that  this  is  done 
largely  by  microbes  which  are  found  by  the  million  in  no- 
dules or  bulbs  upon  their  roots.  Dr.  Geo.  T.  Moore,  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington,  has  suggested 
a  method  whereby  these  germs  can  be  gathered  and  mul- 
tiplied and  finally  distributed  with  the  soil,  there  to  ab- 
sorb the  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  infuse  it  into  the  life 
of  the  plant.  He  can  now  fill  a  small  piece  of  cotton 
with  millions  of  the  germs,  dry  it  and  send  it  to  any  part 
of  the  country.  The  experiments  show  wonderful  results, 
in  some  instances  the  yield  increasing  eight  and  even  ten- 
fold. After  a  sowing  of  lands  with  inoculated  seed  the 
next  crop  following  feels  the  effect  of  it.  Under  such 
circumstances  potatoes  have  increased  50  per  cent.,  cot- 
ton 40  per  cent.,  wheat  46  per  cent.,  and  oats  300  per 
cent. 

It  is  said  that  Professor  Willet  M.  Hays,  a  graduate  of 
Iowa  Agricultural  College,  has,  after  experiment  with  a 
number  of  wheat  seeds,  obtained  one  which,  used  two 
years  ago,  added  50,000  bushels  to  the  yield  of  six  farm- 
ers who  employed  it,  the  average  advance  being  4J  bush- 


els per  acre.     This  year  it  was  used  by  two  hundreo 
farmers  and  with  a  gain  of  500,000  bushels. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Dawes  Commission  on  its 
work  for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Indians  in  Indian 
Territory,  has  been  made  public  and  is  a  general  review 
of  the  partition  and  allotment  of  the  lands  of  those  In. 
dians  during  the  past  six  years.  Of  the  difficulties  of  the 
work,  they  say:  "Every  adult  or  head  of  a  family  in  a 
total  of  more  than  200,000  citizens  and  claimants  was 
personally  examined  and  his  previous  tribal  record  was 
looked  up.  Of  this  number,  and  in  this  way,  more  that 
120,000  have  been  examined.  The  proceedings  were  al 
taken  down,  especially  as  every  case  could  be  carried  tc 
Washington  on  appeal,  and  often  the  record  of  a  singk 
case  was  hundreds  of  pages  in  extent.  Of  the  ahov( 
number  of  people,  approximately  90,000  will  be  finallj 
adjudged  to  lawfully  possess  tribal  membership  and  prop- 
erty rights."  Seven  years  will  have  been  consumed  ii 
this  work  if  it  is  completed  by  Seventh  Month  1st,  1905 
and  the  administration  of  these  communal  estates,  amount 
ing  to  nearly  20,0000,000  acres  of  land,  and  to  perhapi 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  actual  values,  it  ii 
stated,  will  then  have  cost  less  than  ten  cents  per  acre 

The  amount  of  snow  fallen  during  the  Twelfth  Mont! 
of  this  year  is  said  to  be  greater  than  during  this  monti 
of  any  year  since  1884. 

Foreign.— A  dispatch  from  St.  Petersburg  says  tha 
the  manifesto  on  the  subject  of  reforms,  approved  b; 
Emperor  Nicholas,  will  contain  four  points,  as  follows 
First,  each  Zamstvo  shall  send  to  the  Council  of  Stat 
three  representatives  to  advise  on  the  question  of  interna 
affairs;  second,  that  the  press  censorship  shall  be  abol 
ished  and  the  press  made  free;  third,  that  freedom  of  con 
science  shall  be  allowed,  and,  fourth,  that  elementary  ed 
ucation  shall  be  made  compulsory  throughout  the  empirt 

Another  dispatch  says:  The  special  committee  appointe 
in  1902  to  investigate  the  question  of  the  betterment  0 
the  conditions  of  the  rural  populations  and  the  gener: 
revision  of  peasant  laws,  of  which  Witte,  the  presiden 
of  the  ministerial  council,  is  chairman,  has  decided  i 
favor  of  the  extension  of  the  system  of  State  loans  by  th 
agricultural  bank  to  land-owners,  especially  peasants  an 
commoners,  for  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  add 
tional  lands.  The  Emperor  has  formally  approved  th 
recommendations. 

A  dispatch  from  London  of  the  23rd  says:  Dense  fo, 
envelops  England,  and  there  is  as  yet  no  sign  of  its  lift 
ing.     The  absence  of  wind  throughout  Great  Britain 
almost  unprecedented.     Railway  traflic,  both  for  longaa 
short  distances,  is  almost  paralyzed. 

The  destruction  of  life  in  the  continued  bombardmei: 
of  Port  Arthur  by  the  Japanese  is  reported  to  be  veij 
large. ^^ 

NOTICES. 
Wanted.—  Experienced   Friend  desires  position  i 
companion,  care  of  invalid,  or  housekeeper. 

Address  "  E,"  Office  of  The  Friend. 

Wanted.— A  middle-aged  woman,  or  younger,  cor 
petent  to  manage  household  duties  in  a  small  family. 
Address  "R,"  Office  of  The  Friend. 


Wanted— A  reliable  young  woman  Friend  as  mothei 
helper  in  small  family. 

Address  H. 

Office  of  The  Friend. 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — For  convenien 
of  persons  coming  to  Westtown  School,  the  stage 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  A.  M.,  ai 
2.48  and  4.32 F.  M.  Other  trains  are  met  when  requests 
Stage  fare,  fifteen  cents;  after  7.30  P.  M.,  twenty-fi 
cents  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegraph,  wi 
West  Chester,  Phone  114a. 

Edward  G.  Smedley,  Sup't. 


Owing  to  an  error  in  the  compositors'  office,  the  a 
rangement  of  dates  for  the  Eighth  Month  on  the  Friew 
Card  Calender  for  1905  is  incorrect.  A  new  sheet  h 
been  printed  and  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  recipient 
the  Calendar  who  will  send  name  and  address  to  t 
Tract  Association  of  Friends,  No.  304  Arch  St.,  Phi 
delphia.  By  carefully  cutting  off  the  incorrect  shei 
near  the  top,  the  new  one  can  be  pasted  on  the  stub  tb 
left.  To  all  purchasers  on  record,  these  new  sheets  ' 
be  mailed,  but  as  the  names  and  addresses  of  cash  p 
chasers  are  not  kept,  will  readers  of  The  Friend  kii 
direct  the  attention  of  recipients  to  the  error  and  adv- 
them  of  the  means  of  correction.  Also  will  tho; 
have  been  interested  in  distributing  the  Calendar,  kirn 
give  corrected  sheets  to  such  recipients? 
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Would  that  "  The  Friend"  were  One  of 
EM. —There  are  many  religious  periodicals, 
?s  the  Christian  Indnictor,  that  come  regu- 
ly  to  our  table  week  by  week.  There  are 
ne  of  them  we  take  up  to  read  at  once, 
ey  are  not  always  the  ones  printed  on  fine 
ized  paper,  with  flashy  covers  and  filled 
th  beautiful  engravings.  No,  those  are  not 
vays  the  ones  best  for  souls  hungering  and 
rsty  for  righteousness.  Such  are  not  al- 
,ys  the  ones  that  savor  most  of  Christ,  who 
d  "no  beauty  that  we  should  desire  Him." 
ey  may  tell  all  about  the  world  as  they 
ve  gathered  facts  from  tlie  godless  secular 
pers.  They  are  often  great  with  the  flashy 
vertisements  or  with  so-called  religious  fic- 
in.  On  the  other  hand,  we  pick  up  some 
lin  and  unpretentious  sheet  whose  outside 
d  entire  make-up  show  how  straitened  the 
Wishers  are  to  make  ends  meet,  indicating 
it  they  are  not  publishing  the  papers  for 
i  money  that  is  in  them  but  for  the  love  of 
3  truth  which  they  would  desire  to  dissem- 
ite  abroad.  There  we  are  likely  to  find  the 
;.rrow  of  the  gospel,  the  heavenly  manna 
it  feeds  immortal  souls.  The  spirit  of 
ith  is  in  them 


tiere,  then,  lies  the  secret  of  their  power, 
the  world's  taste  they  are  not  attractive, 
t  the  power  of  (Jod's  truth  is  in  them,  and 
sir  influence  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ  goes 
■  beyond  the  other  class.  They  are  often 
opposite  sides  of  questions  from  ourselves, 
many  things  we  take  issue  with  them  from 
ek  to  week.  But  even  in  their  opposition 
)re  is  such  a  spirit  of  sincerity  and  godli- 
38  as  to  do  souls  good. 
!lt  is  not  pandering  to  advertisers  nor  to 
0  opinion  of  the  world,  or  winking  at  the 
pked  customs  and  institutions  of  the  world, 
lit  gives  power.  It  is  the  same  spirit  of 
iith  and  love  that  is  yet  to  conquer  the 
^rld  and  establish  the  throne  of  the  Ke- 
limer  on  the  ruins  of  the  wrong-doers  of  the  ! 
irld.  It  will  yet  strike  down  even  the  most 
fwerful  systems  of  error  and  sin,  no  matter 
w  long  or  how  d:?eply  they  have  been  en- 
i'ncheil  in  the  favor  of  the  world.  It  is 
Sith  that  will  yet,  in  its  imperceptible  pro- 
!iS3,  break  in  pieces  the  greatest  armies 
i  navies  and  transform  their  weapons  of 
r  into  implements  of  culture  and  peace. 


Nation!',  Christian  and  Pagan. 

•  It  is  sometimes  hard  to  choose  between  the 
Christianity  of  one  bearing  the  name  Christian 
and  that  of  another  not  claiming  such  a  name, 
because  we  cannot  see  into  their  hearts.  From 
the  Divine  standpoint,  "if  any  man  have  not 
the  spirit  of  Christ  he  is  none  of  his."  Ac- 
cordingly the  nominal  Christian  may  be  less  a 
Christian  than  he  who  not  assuming  the  name 
is  yet  in  spirit  the  more  Christ-like.  For  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  stands  not  in  name,  but  in 
conformity  to  his  power  and  spirit;  not  in  pro- 
fession but  in  possession  of  that  which  is  of 
Christ  himself. 

Of  tvvo  who  are  equally  denying  Christ  by 
war  with  each  other,  we  are  told  to  prefer 
that  nation  which  professes  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian. But  the  name,  however  national,  is  not 
enough  to  make  us  know  which  is  Christian, 
where  both  alike  are  in  the  same  sin.  Indeed 
we  know  not  where  to  find  any  nation  that  is 
Christian,  judged  by  its  national  conduct  and 
spirit. 

The  carrying  of  a  national  or  state  church, 
under  persuasion  that  it  is  the  church  of  Christ, 
only  adds  to  a  nation's  condemnation  as  worse 
than  heathen  if  it  does  unchristlike  things. 
(Accordingly  of  two  men  or  nations  operating 
on  equal  grades  of  behavior  internal  or  foreign, 
and  one  of  them  professing  Christ  and  the 
other  not  professing  Him,  the  one  professing 
the  Christian  name  or  church  is  confessedly  the 
less  Christian  of  the  two,  as  sinning  against 
greater  professed  light  and  knowledge. 

The  divine  foundation  for  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian "standetn  sure,  having  this  seal:  The 
Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his,"  and  "If 
any  man  (or  nation)  hath  not  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  he  (or  it)  is  none  of  his;"  and  this 
corresponding  seal:  "Let  every  one  that 
nameth  (or  beareth)  the  name  of  Christ,  depart 
from  iniquity." 

We  are  willing  Japan  should  not  profess 
Christianity  till  she  at  heart  possesses  it.  But 
she  will  ne-ver  possess  it  if  she  takes  the 
practical  standard  of  so-called  Christian  na- 
tions for  her  rule,  or  thinks  she  is  taught 
that  war  is  Christian  because  her  antagonist 
is  ranked  as  Christian,  or  that  the  atrocities 
of  Europeans  in  the  Boxer  war  were  a  part 
of  the  texture  of  Christianity.  No,  when- 
ever .Japan  possesses  Christianity,  she  will  get 
it — not  from  Russia,  not  from  England,  not 


from  Germany  or  the  United  States,  called 
Christian  nations  prematurely — she  will  get 
Christianity  from  its  living  Source,  Christ 
himself.  She  will  have  learned,  and  perhaps 
partly  through  these  misrepresentations  of 
Christianity,  to  see  no  man  or  nation,  "but 
.Jesus  only."  And  while  nations  in  their  of- 
ficial conduct  may  be  misrepresentations  of 
Christ,  there  are,  we  believe  in  all  of  them, 
devoted  individuals  who  are  truly  representa- 
tives of  Christ  by  his  Spirit,  who  if  rightly 
led  among  that  people  can  persuade  them, 
and  do  persuade  some,  to  whom  to  look  as  the 
Fountain  of  Christian  truth  and  life.  Then  by 
the  living  and  inworking  Word  of  God  may 
the  precious  exhibit  be  sifted  from  the  vile, 
the  scales  fall  from  a  nation's  eyes,  and  the 
day  dawn  in  which  it  shall  not  have  to  be 
said  as  is  said  of  the  imperfect  presentation, 
in  a  letter  before  us  which  a  cultured  Japanese 
(christian  has  written:  "I  believe  I  can  say 
this  without  hesitation,  that  the  said  Chris- 
tianity which  was  introduced  into  Japan  is 
the  mere  shadow,  appearance,  smell  and  resi- 
due of  the  true  Christianity  and  nothing  more. 
Or  else  how  can  it  be  so  powerless?  I  feel 
very  sorry  indeed." 

But  Japan  does  not  stand  alone  in  thfs  starv- 
ing on  husks.  The  nations  which  by  virtue  of 
their  name  as  Christian  should  have  been  better 
examples  of  the  true,  are  one  with  her  in  the 
need,  and  in  the  manifestly  advancing  cry, 
for  the  true  spirituality  of  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation. What  Christendom  needs  is  Christ. 
Even  Quakerism,  as  now  held  so  languidly  by 
professing  members,— its  own  alarming  need 
is  Christ,  held  less  loosely,  lived  more  entirely. 
Let  no  man  take  thy  Crown,  while  the  increase 
of  his  government  and  peace  is  advancing. 


Quakerism  is  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
carried  into  practice.  Though  it  may  seem 
that  churches  generally  are  now  as  pronounced 
in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  yet  the  word  "witness"  still 
fixes  for  us  a  distinct  place.  We  affirm  the 
perceptible  authority  and  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  Truth,  while  others  stumble  at  the  word 
"perceptible." 

Note.— Non-subscribers  who  may  find  in  their  mail  an 
occasional  copy  of  The  Friend,  should  rot  feel  that  they 
:iro  pecuniarily  oblitrated  by  its  reception.  Such  copies 
are  subscribed  and  paid  for  by  a  few  individuals  who  are 
not  connected  with  the  manajtement  of  the  paper;  but 
they  are  desirous  of  thus  saluting  membcra  of  tiicir  own 
meeting  in  some  fraternal  interest  or  shepherdii.g  care. 
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(Continued  from  page  I!to.) 

The  information  thus  conveyed  to  the  In- 
dians was  truly  distressing  to  them.  In  ac- 
knowledging its  receipt,  Governor  Blacksnake 
and  nine  other  of  the  chiefs  remark:  "The 
intelligence  of  the  confirmation  of  the  treaty 
caused  many  of  our  women  to  shed  tears  of 
sorrow.  We  are  sensible  that  our  situation 
is  such  that  we  stand  in  need  of  the  advice  of 
our  friends." 

In  conformity,  however,  with  the  intention 
they  had  constantly  expressed  during  these 
negotiations  that  they  would  not  remove,  a 
general  council  of  the  chiefs  opposed  to  the 
treaty  was  called  upon  receiving  intelligence 
of  its  ratification,  in  which  a  resolution  was 
passed,  subscribed  by  sixty-seven  chiefs,  that 
they  would  remain  on  their  lands,  that  their 
minds  were  unaltered  on  the  subject  of  emi- 
gration. In  communicating  this  information 
to  Friends,  the  ten  chiefs  above  referred  to 
add  in  their  bewilderment  and  anxiety:  "We 
wish  you  to  tell  us  whether  there  is  not  some 
chance  for  us  to  remain  where  we  now  are,  or 
shall  we  be  compelled  to  remove?  " 

About  this  time  a  communication  was  also 
received  by  the  Committee  from  the  band  of 
Seuecas  residing  at  Tonawanda,  who  were  also 
involved  in  the  common  calamity,  and  whose 
case  was  a  particularly  hard  one; — as  out  of 
six  hundred  who  composed  that  tribe  but  one 
individual,  and  he,  an  Indian,  residing  at  Buf- 
falo, had  signed  the  treaty.  In  expressing 
their  alarm  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  their 
uncertainty  as  to  the  action  which  they  should 
take,  they  remarked:  "We  look  to  you  and 
solicit  your  advice  and  your  sympathy  under 
the  accumulating  difficulties  and  trials  that 
now  surround  us.  We  feel  more  than  ever 
our  need  of  the  help  of  the  great  and  good 
Spirit  to  guide  us  aright.  May  his  counsel 
ever  preserve  and  direct  us  all  in  true  wis- 
dom." The  communication  concludes  in  the 
following  pathetic  words:  "Brothers,  we  want 
the  President  to  know  that  we  are  for  peace, 
that  we  only  ask  the  possession  of  our  just 
rights.  We  have  kept  in  good  faith  all  agree- 
ments with  the  Government.  In  our  innocence 
of  any  violation  we  ask  its  protection.  In  our 
weakness  we  look  to  it  for  justice  and  mercv. 
We  desire  to  live  upon  our  lands  in  peace  and 
harmony.  We  love  Tonawanda.  It  is  the  res- 
idue left  us  of  the  land  of  our  fathers.  We 
have  no  wish  to  leave  it.  There  are  our  cul- 
tivated fields,  our  houses,  our  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  our  firesides,  and  here  we  wish  to 
lay  our  bones  in  peace.  Will  our  brethren  in- 
form us  whether  General  Dearborn  in  signing 
the  treaty  at  Buffalo  intended  that  it  should 
comprehend  the  sale  of  the  lands  of  the  whole 
Seneca  Nation,  or  only  that  of  those  who 
signed  it?  Will  they  inform  us  whether  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  has  signed  this 
treaty?  Brothers,  in  conclusion,  we  desire  to 
express  our  sincere  thanks  to  you  for  your 
friendly  assistance  in  times  past,  and  at  the 
same  time  earnestly  solicit  your  further  at- 
tention and  advice.  Please  to  send  us  word 
without  delay.  We  want  these  agents  and 
surveyors  should  be  prohibited  from  our  land. 
Brothers,  may  the  Great  Spirit  befriend  you 
all,  Farewell!" 


In  deliberating  upon  the  course  which  the 
Committee  should  recommend  to  the  Senecas 
on  their  different  reservations  at  this  time. 
Friends  saw  no  prospect  of  relief.  An  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  had  been  suggested  to 
the  Indians,  which  as  a  possible  means  of  help, 
they  were  disposed  to  grasp  at;  yet  with  the 
recent  case  of  the  Cherokees  in  mind,  Friends 
could  see  no  hope  for  them  there.  In  replying 
to  their  inquiries  Friends  were  obliged  to  say: 
"Brothers,  you  are  acquainted  with  the  Cher- 
okees and  their  treaty.  They  had  a  strong 
plea  of  fraud  in  regard  to  the  proceedings  re- 
lating to  it,  and  their  case  was  brought  befoi^ 
the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  Court  would  not 
entertain  it;  they  decided  that  there  could  not 
be  such  an  appeal.  We  have  taken  the  opin- 
ion of  John  Sergeant,  of  this  city,  an  eminent 
lawyer,  one  well  acquainted  with  the  business 
and  very  friendly  to  the  Indians,  who  was  coun- 
sel for  the  Cherokees  in  their  suit  and  pleaded 
their  cause.  We  believe  him  to  be  conscien- 
tious in  the  opinion  he  ha?  given  us,  and  he 
thinks  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  you  to  resort 
to  the  United  States  Court;  that  you  would 
gain  nothing  by  it.  The  opinion  of  such  a 
man  is  entitled,  we  think,  to  great  weight, 
and  he  is  strong  and  decided  in  giving  it;  be- 
sides, it  would  cost  you  much  money  to  prose- 
cute such  a  suit  and  end  in  disappointment; 
and  you  had  need  to  store  up  all  your  money 
for  your  future  wants." 

After  deliberating  upon  this  aifecting  sub- 
ject, there  appeared  to  be  no  other  course  left 
than  honestly  to  express  the  conviction  that 
the  Government  intended  to  remove  them,  and 
that  no  exertions  of  theirs  would  be  likely  to 
prevent  it,  and  Samuel  Settle,  Thomas  Evans, 
Joseph  Elkinton,  Robert  Scotten  and  Jesse 
Spencer  were  appointed  to  state  these  views 
to  them,  and  if  the  way  should  clearly  open 
for  it  to  pay  them  a  visit. 

Discouraging  as  the  prospect  appeared  to 
be  that  the  Indians  would  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  their  reservations,  yet  as  time  passed  on 
and  no  decisive  steps  were  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  remove  them,  hopes  were  enter- 
tained that  some  means  might  be  found  to 
avert  this  calamity,  and  the  alternations  of 
hope  and  f  .-ar  attending  different  reports  which 
reached  the  Indians  kept  them  in  a  state  of 
great  apprehension  and  unsettlement  during 
the  years  1840  and  1841. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
so-called  treaty,  an  appropriation  of  money  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  necessary. 
This  had  not  been  done,  and  the  period  which 
elapsed  between  the  dissolution  of  Congress 
in  the  Third  Month,  1840,  and  its  assembling 
in  the  Twelfth  Month  of  that  year,  was  one 
in  which  the  political  conditions  of  the  country 
underwent  a  great  change.  The  Democratic 
party,  of  which  Martin  Van  Buren  was  a  mem- 
ber, by  the  elections  which  occurred  in  the 
fall  of  1840,  lost  its  power  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation.  William  Henry  Harrison  was 
elected  President,  and  another  class  of  public 
officials  became  influential. 

Desirous  of  rendering  such  aid  as  might  be 
in  their  power,  correspondence  had  been  held 
by  members  of  the  Committee  with  members 
of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  the  treaty  dur- 
ing this  period,  and  two  of  their  number  vis- 
ited Washington  in  the  spring  of  1841,  when 
they  were  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 


then  lately  appointed,  that  it  was  his  deter- 
mination, and  that  of  the  other  officers  of  the 
new  administration  to  give  to  the  treaty  and 
the  circumstances  attending  it  a  thorough  ex- 
amination, and  to  adopt  such  a  course  respect- 
ing it  as  justice  and  humanity  to  the  Indians 
would  dictate.  The  fact  that  the  treaty  hac 
not  received  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  th( 
Senators  present,  which  is  required  by  the  Con 
stitution  to  make  it  valid,  but  was  carried  bi 
the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice  President  only 
was  a  strong  point  against  it. 

Joseph  and  Rebecca  Battey,  who  had  fo 

t^everal  years  been  usefully  engaged  at  Tune 

sassa,  were  released  at  their  own  request  oi 

tenth   of  Twelfth  Month,   1841,  and   Rober 

Scotten,  who  had  felt  willing  to  spend  som 

time  there  again,  agreed  to  go  out  and  remai 

in  their  place.     Joseph  Elkinton  accompanie 

Robert  Scotten  to  Tunesassa,  and  while  ther 

they  had  a  council  with  the  Indians,  in  whic 

an  address  from  the  Committee  and  other  doc 

uments  were  read  and  explained  to  them.    Th: 

address,  after  stating  the  situation  of  thei 

affairs  at  Washington,  concluded  as  followi 

"  Brothers,  amid   all  your  engagements  an 

difficulties,  we  wish  you  to  remember  that  tl: 

great  business  of  this  life  is  to  prepare  f( 

death  and  for  the  world  to  come;  that  we  mui 

all  give  an  account  to  the  Great  Spirit  of  oi 

actions  in  this  life,  and  receive  a  reward  i 

happiness  or  misery  according  as  they  hai 

been  good  or  evil.     May  you  and  we  then  e; 

deavor  to  live  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  to  set 

his  favor,  that  through  his  blessed  help  v 

may  be  kept  from  all  sin,  that  when  done  wi 

this  world  we  may  meet  in  another  and  bett 

country,  even  in  heaven,  there  to  live  forev 

in  happiness  and  peace.     Brothers,  farewell 

In  the  Second  Month,  1842,  Samuel  Bett 

and  Thomas  Evans  were  informed  by  one 

the  Senators  at  Washington  that  no  measur 

had  been  taken  by  the  Government  to  car 

the  treaty  into  effect,  and  that  he  did  not  thi: 

"  there  will  be  any  attempt  to  execute  t 

treaty."     At  this  very  time,   however,  ste, 

had  been  taken,  unknown  probably  to  most 

the  Senators  at  Washington  and  to  the  Prienj 

mentioned  above,  which  in  the  course  of  af(i 

months  entirely  changed  the  situation  of  i| 

fairs  and  rendered   fruitless  any  further  ij 

tempt  to  oppose  the  execution  of  the  treall 

After  the  withdrawal  in  1827  of  a  larj 

portion  of  the  members  of  the  Yearly,Meetil 

of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  on  account  of  d(| 

trinal  views  held  by  them,  differing  from  th( 

of  early  Friends,    these   members   organis 

another  body.    An  intercourse  was  maintaii 

for  some  years  by  a  Committee  of  this  be 

with  the  Senecas  residing  at  Cattaraugus,  s 

one  or  more  families  of  their  members  resic 

for  a  time  among  them.     Early  in  1842  t 

Committee  associated  with  Committees  of  ' 

Yearly  Meetings  of  Genessee,  New  York  i 

Baltimore,  which  were  in  correspondence  w 

it,  set  on  foot  efforts  to  bring  about  a  cc 

promise  between  the  Ogden  Land  Co.  and 

Indians,  and  for  this  purpose  held  a  conferei 

with  Thomas  L.  Ogden  and  others  in  Washii 

ton,  in  the  presence  of  John  C.  Spencer, 

New  York,  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  the  Fi 

Month,  1842.     The  result  of  this  confere:| 

was  an  agreement   by  which   the  Ogden  '•' 

agreed  to  give  up  the  Allegheny  and  Cattarj 

gus  Reservations,  retaining  the  Buffalo  Cr|. 
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ind  Tonawanda  Reservations.  The  provisions 
if  this  agreement  were  embodied  up  in  what 
7as  called  a  supplementary  treaty,  which  was 
[fterwards  laid  before  the  Indians,  and,  in  the 
lourse  few  months,  was  reluctantly  agreed  to 
ly  them  (excepting  by  the  Tonawanda  band, 
?ho  entirely  rejected  it).  It  is  now  known  as 
he  treaty  of  1842. 

Some  of  the  motives  influencing  the  Ogden 
;o.  to  as?ent  to  these  proceedings  are  thus 
eferred  to  in  a  history  of  Cattaraugus  Co., 
Jew  York,  published  in  1879:  "  The  Secretary 
{  War,  John  C.  Spencer,  acting  on  a  propo- 
iiion  which  had  been  made,  wrote  to  Thomas 
..  Ogden,  suggesting  to  him  whether  '  con- 
idering  the  efforts  that  would  be  made  and 
he  powerful  influences  that  would  be  enlisted 
0  befriend  the  Indians  whatever  might  be 
he  issue  of  a  suit,  as  the  contest  would  lead 
0  a  protracted  litigation  aiid  involve  very 
eavy  expenses :  would  it  not,  therefore,  be 
lost  to  the  interest  of  the  Land  Co.  to  en- 
eavor  to  enter  into  some  compromise  by  which 
hey  might  come  into  an  undisturbed  posses- 
ion of  a  portion  of  their  purchase?  '  And  he 
dded:  'If  this  course  should  be  approved  he 
rould  endeavor  to  assist  in  carrying  it  into  ef- 
ect.'  "  "  Without  entering  into  further  de- 
ails,  it  is  sufficient  to  add  that  Mr.  Spencer's 
droit  argument  or  protracted  litigation,  in- 
olving  much  delay  and  heavy  expenses,  had 
;s  effect  with  the  Ogden  Co.,  and  induced 
hem  to  consent  to  a  compromise  by  which 
Dme  fifty-three  thousand  acres  of  Indian  lands 
'ere  restored  to  their  owners.  The  ("ompany 
light  well  be  satisfied  with  this  result,  for  it 
3tained  its  grip  on  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
ntire  area,  including  the  more  valuable  of  the 
inds." 

The  course  thus  pursued  was  believed  by  the 
ommittee,  who  had  so  long  labored  to  assist 
he  Indians  in  this  matter,  to  have  been  very 
nwise.  The  Sub-Commictee,  who  had  been 
ngaged  for  several  years  in  assisting  to  de- 
3at  the   treaty  of   1838,   remark   that   they 

cannot  but  deeply  regret  that  this  compro- 
lise,  so  evidently  favorable  to  the  Ogden  Co., 
•as  so  hastily  gone  into  and  urged  upon  the 
idians;  believing  that  had  Friends  been  per- 
litted  patiently  to  pursue,  without  interfer- 
nce,  the  measures  which  they  had  originated 
nd  matured,  the  unjust  and  oppres.sive  treaty 
i  1838  might  have  been  defeated,  and  if  an- 
Ither  had  been  gone  into  at  all,  much  better 
arms  for  the  Indians  been  obtained." 

i  (To  be  contluued.) 


I  Modern  Prophets. — Every  man  who  has  a 
loral  message  to  humanity  wears  the  prophet's 
bantle. 

'  It  is  a  very  narrow  view  of  truth  which  lim- 
|.8  the  sphere  of  the  prophet  to  the  sacred 
esk.  Me  who  gives  expression  to  the  divine 
leal  in  human  motive  and  conduct,  wherever  he 
lay  be — in  the  pulpit  or  on  the  Bench;  in  the 
lass  room  or  in  the  Senate;  elevating  public 
pinion  through  the  press;  or  creating  better 
onditions  among  the  helpless  poor — is  ever 
he  same  seer,  herald,  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
'lost  High. 

Those  who  seek  and  find  can  testif/  that 
lod  does  satisfy  and  enrich.  Truly  lack  of 
Jrrender  of  heart  is  a  worse  form  of  unbelief 
nan  intellectual  doubt. — Intcrchanqt. 


THE  GATE  OP  THE  YEAR. 

I  sav/  a  countless  multitude  before  a  golden  gate 
I  saw  their  eager  earnestness,  I  saw  them  watch 

and  wait ; 
I  saw  the  Porter  opening.  His  gracious  form  I  knew 
And  yet  alas  ;  how  thoughtlessly  that  giddy  throng 

passed  through. 

How   few   with   heart-felt   gratitude  adored  the 

wondrous  grace 
That  opened  ttius  another  year  to  our  unworthy 

race. 
How  few  were  they  who  turned  aside  to  give  Him 

thanks  who  stood, 
And  watched  as  with  a  weeping  eye,  the  rushing 

human  flood, 

I  saw  the   aged   trembling   come  and  pass  that 

golden  door  ; 
But  would  they  pass  that  heavenly  Friend  so  often 

passed  before? 
He  looked,  he  spoke,  he  stretched  his  hand  as  o'er 

the  step  they  trod  ; 
But  no,  their  eyes  were  turned  to  earth,  they  passed 

the  Son  of  God  ! 

I  saw  the  young  step  lightly  up,  I  heard  the  Saviour 

say. 
Young  man,  give  me  thy  noble  life,  my  blessed  will 

obey ; 
And  as  a  maiden  hurried  through,  He  drew  her 

near  his  side, 
"Forsake  the  world's  frivolities;  I  love  thee,  I 

have  died." 

I  saw  the  matron  and  the  sire,  in  life's  meridian 

prime  ; 
I  saw  the  feble  and  the  strong  pass  'neath  the  gate 

of  time  ; 
On,  on  into  another  year  and  yet,  alas,  how  few 
Who  even  turned  a  glance  on   Him  whose  mercy 

let  them  through. 

Oh  !  traveller   at   the   golden   gate,  the  Saviour 

speaks  to  thee, 
"  Believe  my  love,  believe  and  live,  commit  thy 

soul  to  me." 
Stay,  wilt  thou  thus  begin  the  year,  or  shall  the 

Lord  be  passed  ? 
Nay,  at  its  threshold,  trust  Him  now,  lest  it  should 

be  thy  last. — Copied. 

Funeral  Customs  Attacked. 

Speaking  at  the  men's  meeting  of  the  Broad 
Street  Baptist  Church  recently,  Madison  C. 
i'eters  appealed  for  the  abolition  of  funeral 
pageants,  and  protested  against  the  "ghastly 
humor  of  our  mourning  customs." 

"It  is  high  time,"  he  said,  "that  we  had  in 
our  country  a  funeral  reform.  'Christian  bur- 
ial, falsely  so  called,  is  irrational,  gloomy  and 
despairing,  Paul's  glad  music  of  victory  over 
death  and  the  grave  is  mufiled  by  the  raven 
feathers  of  funeral  plumes.  The  waving  crepe 
upon  the  door-knob,  the  darkened  windows, 
the  body  shrouded  in  gloom,  women  and  child- 
ren veiled  and  draped  in  black,  men's  hats 
bunded  with  crepe,  all  these  things  express  no 
Christian  comfort  and  suggest  no  immortal 
hope. 

"It  is  a  satire  on  real  grief  which  mourns 
in  secret.  How  often  young  women  complain 
that  they  have  to  go  into  mourning,  their  only 
compensation  being  that  it  is  becoming  to  them. 
We  have  'full  mourning'  'mourning  jewelry' 
'mourning  visiting  cards,'  and  'mourning  sta- 
tionery' which,  by  its  gradual  narrowing,  indi- 
cates that  the  days  of  mourning  are  approach- 
ing their  end.  But  the  ghastly  humor  of  our 
mourning  customs  reaches  its  climax  in  'sec- 


ond mourning,'  followed  by  the  full  bloom  of 
gorgeous  colors,  for  the  time  appointed  by 
the  inexorable  decree  of  fashion  has  passed,  and 
now  mourning  may  be  laid  aside  with  funeral 
garments. 

"It  is  false  reverence  and  mistaken  affec- 
tion and  downright  dishonesty  if  expenditures 
are  indulged  in  that  cannot  be  met.  Do  not 
keep  your  flowers  for  your  dead  friends.  A 
rose  to  the  living  is  more  than  sumptuous 
wreaths  to  the  dead. 

"Generally  the  less  good  a  man  has  done, 
the  more  good  the  preacher  is  expected  to  say 
of  him,  and  the  preachers  often  discharge  their 
duty  in  this  particular  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
their  profession  into  ridicule.  The  most  sac- 
red place  to  hold  a  funeral  is  in  the  quiet 
home." 

The  Honesty  of  Women 

It  has  long  been  an  axiom,  in  cases  of  men 
who  default,  forge,  abscond,  or  embezzle  large 
sums  "Cherchez  la  femme."  The  expert  takes 
for  granted  that  a  woman  is  always  behind  such 
dishonesties.  Yet  it  would  seem  that  man 
excuses  himself,  in  these  cases,  at  the  expense 
of  the  woman,  as  Father  Adam  did  in  the  Gar- 
den; for  it  is  a  conspicuous  fact  that  woman, 
employed  in  business  affairs  herself,  is  strik- 
ingly honest.  Women  bookeepers  do  not  em- 
bezzle; women  as  merchants  pay  their  debts 
promptly ;  women  as  Treasury  clerks  are  known 
for  their  integrity.  The  boarding-house  keep- 
ers, themselves  generally  women,  testify  that 
their  losses  almost  invariably  come  from  male 
boarders,  while  those  of  their  own  sex  are  to 
be  depended  upon  for  regular  payments. 

Woman,  left  to  herself,  is  thus  found  to  be 
more  honest  than  man.  In  coming  into  the 
commercial  world,  she  brings  to  it  a  high 
standard  of  personal  honesty.  It  is  to  this 
quality  that  she  owes  part  of  her  rapid  ad- 
vancement into  the  places  which  formerly  were 
occupied  by  men  alone.  She  is  economical 
and  careful  of  her  employer's  interests  too, 
and  he  is  not  slow  to  recognize  her  value 
in  this  respect.  Whatever  the  drawbacks  of 
feminine  labor — and  they  are  many — woman's 
instinctive  honesty  is  an  important  factor  in 
redressing  the  balance  and  inclining  the  mar- 
ket in  her  favor. 

If  woman  is  thus  honest  in  herself,  why 
does  man  excuse  himself  by  accusing  her  of 
making  him  dishonest?  It  is  safe  .to  say  in  many 
cases  a  woman  is  extravagant  simply  because 
she  has  no  idea  whatever  of  her  husband's  busi- 
ness affairs,  nor  of  the  value  of  money.  It  has 
happened  more  than  once  that  a  woman  whose 
extravagance  has  been  the  ruin  of  her  husband 
has  supported  herself  and  children  after  the 
crash,  and  done  it  honestly  and  economically. 
Of  course,  there  are  some  dishonest  women 
in  the  world ;  but  if  there  is  one  fact  proved 
by  the  entrance  of  women  into  modern  business, 
it  is  that  their  personal  honesty  is  at  a  premium 
and  that  man  lags  behind  their  standard. — 
Harper's  Bazaar. 

"Guard  me  when  I  am  off  guard,"  prayed 
one  the  other  day.  It  was  a  wise  prayer,  for 
it  is  not  the  danger  against  which  we  have 
fortified  ourselves,  the  temptations  which  we 
know  and  are  watching,  which  are  so  likely  to 
compass  a  fall  as  some  unthought-of  point 
where  no  peril  was  suspected. 
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Charles  Rhoads. 

(ConcUuled  from  page  197.) 

Referring  to  his  success  in  business,  for 
several  years  previous,  he  makes  this  note, 
"  What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all 
his  benefits?  Grant,  oh.  Heavenly  Father, 
that  these  blessings  may  not  prove  a  snare 
to  my  soul,  and  rob  Thee  of  that  devotion  of 
heart,  soul,  and  time,  which  is  thy  due." 

In  the  Third  Month  of  1870  he  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Beulah  S.  Morris,  of  German- 
town,  in  whom  he  found  a  wife  who  could 
join  him  in  his  spiritual  exercises  and  aid  him 
in  eiforts  to  the  relief  and  elevation  of  many 
less  favorably  circumstanced.  Among  these 
were  the  colored  race,  towards  whom  an  active 
charity  was  extended,  and  personal  visits  were 
made  to  their  homes,  schools  and  religious 
meetings. 

Charles  Rhoads  had  continued  to  exercise 
his  gift  in  the  ministry  as  renewed  calls  to 
service  were  from  time  to  time  extended; 
and  in  the  Ninth  Month  of  1872,  the  Elders 
of  his  Monthly  Meeting  decided  to  propose  of- 
ficial recognition  of  his  gift. 

In  connection  with  this,  he  makes  these  re- 
marks: "It  is  now  nearly  seven  years  since 
I  first  felt  an  obligation  laid  upon  me  to  speak 
in  the  way  of  public  ministry.  During  the 
intervening  period  of  probation  my  spirit  at 
times  has  almost  fain.ted  by  the  way;  and  I 
have  been  ready  to  exclaim  with  the  prophet, 
'  Oh  Lord  God,  behold  I  am  a  child,  I  cannot 
speak,  yet  I  feel  bound  to  acknowledge  the 
unbounded  goodness  of  Israel's  Shepherd,  that 
He  has  renewed  his  covenant  with  so  poor 
and  halting  a  servant,  from  time  to  time,  and 
has  not  utterly  taken  his  word  out  of  my 
mouth. 

"It  is  no  small  relief  to  my  faltering  spirit, 
that  those  Friends  who  are  constituted  the 
judges  of  such  alfairs  by  our  church  discipline, 
are  so  satisfied  with  the  genuineness  of  ray 
commission  to  the  high  and  holy  calling  of  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

"And  now  my  hope  is  in  Him  alone,  who 
is  able  to  guide  and  keep  his  servants.  And 
my  prayer  is  unto  the  God  of  my  life,  that  I 
may  be  endued  with  the  armor  of  faith  and 
humility,  and  not  seek  great  things  for  myself. " 

He  elsewhere  had  written  the  following: 
"My  views  of  the  qualification  of  those  who 
speak  in  the  Lord's  name  have  been  confirmed; 
that  they  must  proceed  directly  from  Him  who 
his  the  key  of  David: 'who  shuts  and  no  man 
opens,  and  who  openeth  and  no  man  can  shut;' 
and  a  clearer  light  seems  to  have  been  cast 
upon  my  path  in  this  service;  which  I  trust 
emanates  from  the  Sun  of  righteousness  him- 
self." 

In  1872  he  concluded  to  break  ofi'  from  the 
active  pursuit  of  business,  and  remarks  in  re- 
gard to  it,  "It  is  a  relief  of  mind  to  think 
of  being  more  free  from  the  close  attention 
which  seems  necessary  to  carry  on  a  success- 
ful one  in  a  large  city;  and  it  is  my  earnest 
desire  and  prayer  that  being  so  favored  by 
the  great  Author  of  all  our  mercies,  I  may 
more  assiduously  devote  the  remainder  of  my 
time  to  his  service." 

That  his  spiritual  progress  should  be  unim- 
peded, he  was  often  engaged  in  prayer,  and 
he  has  left  numerous  expressions  of  his  long- 
ings in  this  respect.    The  following  relates  to 


this  close  introspection.  "It  is  not  sufficient 
that  we  set  our  faces  Zionward  and  make  some 
progress  in  the  heavenly  path.  We  must  know 
the  entire  government  of  our  hearts  to  be  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  that  his  heavenly  kingdom 
has  been  set  up  there.  In  this  state  we  shall 
bring  forth  fruit  unto  holiness,  and  honor  the 
great  Husbandman." 

1876.  In  looking  back  to  the  affliction 
brought  to  him  by  the  death  of  a  beloved  wife 
and  two  children,  he  observes,  "  I  think  1 
can  set  my  seal  to  the  scripture  truth  that 
'  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  right- 
eous altogether;  more  are  they  to  be  desired 
than  gold, yea  than  much  fine  gold;  sweeter  also 
than  honey  and  the  honeycomb.  Moreover  by 
them  is  thy  servant  warned;  and  in  keeping 
of  them  there  is  great  rewaid.'  .  .  How  re- 
gardful of  my  true,  my  highest  interests  has 
my  compassionate  Redeemer  proved  himself 
to  be,  in  thus  loosening  the  bonds  which  had 
tied  me  too  closely  to  temporal  enjoyments." 

1877— First  Month  21st.  "This  day  I  enter 
ray  fiftieth  year.  Is  there  any  growth  in  the 
Truth?  This  I  feel  to  be  a  pertinent  inquiry 
for  me  as  age  advances.  The  apostle  ex- 
horts to  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  of  some  he 
could  say,  'Your  faith  groweth  exceedingly.' 
I  need  more  crucifixion  of  self.  Not  my  will 
but  thine,  oh  Lord,  be  done." 

Some  of  his  spiritual  exercises  at  this  time 
may  have  been  a  preparation  for  entering  on 
extensive  service  in  a  distant  field. 

Third  Month  18th,  he  remarks:  "The  con- 
cern of  my  mind  relative  to  religious  service 
distant  from  home  continuing  to  press  upon 
me,  with  fervent  petitions  to  know  the  Divine 
will  respecting  it,  I  believe  I  have  been  fa- 
vored in  his  compassion  to  so  unworthy  a  ser- 
vant, to  have  the  clear  pointings  of  the  Shep- 
herd's finger,  that  it  is  laid  upon  me  to  visit 
Friends  in  Kansas  in  their  meeting?,  and  also 
to  attend  the  meetings  held  at  some  of  the 
Agencies  in  the  Indian  Territory;  and  perhaps 
to  appoint  some  meetings  among  those  not 
professing  with  Friends,  in  those  parts." 

The  concern  received  the  approval  of  his 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings.  The  un- 
settled state  of  our  Society  in  those  parts 
caused  painful  solicitude  in  the  prospect  of 
this  visit;  and  his  prayer  was  put  up  in  the 
language  of  Moses:  "If  thy  presence  go  not 
with  me,  carry  us  not  up  hence." 

After  the  completion  of  this  visit,  he  ex- 
pressed his  feelings  in  this  fitting  language, 
"Bless  the  Lord,  oh  my  soul;  all  that  is 
within  me,  bless  his  holy  name."  In  the  jour- 
ney, which  occupied  about  nine  weeks,  he  had 
the  congenial  company  of  our  late  friend  .John 
Sharpless.  All  the  service  indicated  above 
was  accomplished,  and  its  value  is  still  re- 
membered by  Friends  in  Kansas  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. A  general  visit  to  Friends  of  North  Caro- 
lina was  performed  in  1886,  in  company  with 
his  brother  Joseph  Rhoads. 

Before  and  after  this  period  he  was  fre- 
quently engaged  in  ministerial  labors  within 
the  limits  of  our  Yearly  Meeting,  either  from 
his  personally  being  being  drawn  to  it,  or  in 
connection  with  committees.  As  a  member 
of  the  Westtown  committee  his  labors  in  the 
ministry  are  believed  to  have  been  blessed. 

1877.  After  alluding  to  his  appointment  by 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  to  the  Book  Com- 


mittee, and  making  observations  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  Friends'  writings,  he  says:  "Hav- 
ing read  much  (religious)  literature,  and  seen 
a  good  deal  of  professing  Christians  of  most 
denominations,  I  am  now  well  satisfied  that 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  ancient 
Friends  are  those  of  Christ  and  his  apostles." 

In  1878  he  writes,  "Oh,  how  weighty  d 
the  office  of  a  minister  of  Christ  often  feel 
to  me.  May  every  unhallowed  thought  be 
brought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ.  May  1  be  filled  with  Divine  love  towards 
all  for  whom  Christ  died ;  considering  my  own 
former  sins,  now  blotted  out,  may  1  not  rev- 
erently trust,  through  his  pardoning  mercy,  I 
upon  faith  and  repentance."  l 

First  Month  21st.  Recounting  many  mer-( 
cies  and  blessings,  he  exclaims,  "The  hopel 
and  assurance  of  a  rich  and  free  redemptionl 
from  the  thraldom  of  evil,  through  the  atoningj 
blood  of  Christ  is  the  climax  of  them  all." 

Again,  "The  veil  seems  lifted,  and  the  way 
into  the  Holiest  of  all  opened  by  Him  who 
is  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life." 

In  the  course  of  the  next  year  he  sufferedi 
much  from  weak  health  and  acute  illness;! 
during  which  time,  much  searching  of  heart 
was  known,  and  his  prayers  were  earnest  foii 
entire  purity  of  heart,  and  for  communioij 
with  his  Lord.  f 

His  interest  in  the  cause  of  morality  haci 
led  him  to  take  an  active  part  with  others  iij 
the  suppression  of  vicious  amusements  in  hisl 
county,  which  was  successful  in  abolishing 
the  horse  racing  at  Gloucester.  \ 

The  evils  of  intemperance  claimed  his  earn-j 
est  efi:orts  for  the  prohibition  of  the  liquoij 
traffic.  He  was  for  years  a  member  of  th(j 
New  Jersey  State  Temperance  Alliance,  u| 
the  meetings  of  which  he  used  the  oppor| 
tunity  to  explain  the  religious  views  of  Friends: 
Respecting  taking  a  public  part  in  this  causd 
he  says,  ' '  I  feel  a  caution  not  to  compromis(| 
our  testimonies  in  connection  with  it.  I  an 
satisfied  there  is  no  need  to  throw  off  thf 
Friend,  or  our  peculiar  testimonies  in  moving 
amongst  others,  and  that  there  is  a  Powei 
which  will  pi'eserve  and  carry  safely  througl 
times  of  trial." 

1880.  In  a  family  meeting  he  said,  "Al 
my  life's  experience  tends  to  increase  m; 
estimate  of  that  religion  which  restrains  thi| 
indulgence  of  the  vain  mind,  in  the  friendj 
ships  and  allurements  of  a  worldly  s^drit." 

Calmness  and  dignity,  tempered  by  cheer 
fulness  and  affability,  marked  his  intercourse 
with  others.  Firm  in  his  convictions,  am 
fearless  in  expressing  them,  yet  with  tender 
ness,  he  found  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  thos^ 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  His  rever 
ential  attitude  in  times  of  worship  was  im 
pressive.  His  ministry  was  clear,  sound  amj 
edifying,  skilfully  dividing  the  word  of  Truth' 
In  vocal  supplication  his  utterance  was  otte 
in  much  brokenness  and  self  distrust. 

Richly  endowed  with  gifts  natural  and  Di| 
vine,  he  was  a  faithful  steward  of  his  Lord') 
goods.  Using  the  talents  bestowed,  their  gaij 
was  manifold  to  the  praise  of  the  Giver.  Ad 
vancing  years  and  impaired  health  formed  n|  > 
excuse  for  neglect  of  the  Master's  work.  l! 
18S7'he  wrote:  "Pay  thy  vows  unto  the  Mosi  * 
High.  A  sense  of  such  an  obligation  is  presen: 
with  me.  Oh,  that  it  may  be  attended  witi 
his  grace  and  strength  to  fulfil  it.   We  may  r 
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Dsible  of  our  duty,  but  not  devoted  enough, 
t  unselfish  enough  to  carry  it  out.  To  love 
m  and  adore  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth,  we 
iquire  to  be  transformed  by  the  renewings 

the  mind,  an  infusion  of  Christ's  spirit 
id  shall  we  not  have  this?  Yes,  He  has 
id  his  f'ather  will  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
>em  who  ask  Him  for  it." 
The  uncertainty  of  prolonged  life  was  evi 
ntly  often  present  in  his  thoughts.  The 
llovving  review  of  his  life  may  be  appro 
date:  "I  have  been  much  favored  with  ma 
rial  and  social  surroundings  and  sources  of 
joyment  in  my  life;  but  now  as  I  near  three 
3re  and  five  years  of  age,  though  I  humbly 
jst,  grateful  to  my  Creator  for  all  his  boun- 
iS  to  me  and  mine,  there  is  nothing  on  which 
c  spirit  can  rest  with  solid  satisfaction  and 
pe,  but  the  merciful  love  of  God  to  man 
rough  the  gift  of  his  dear  Son,  as  our  sac- 
ice  and  atonement  on  the  cross;  and  of  his 
)ly  Spirit  as  our  baptizer  and  sauctifier  from 
e  pollution  of  sin,  through  faith  and  repent- 
ce  toward  Him.  This  blessed  hope  is  an 
chor  to  the  soul,  when  the  pleasures  of 
ase  and  intellect  decay  and  pall  on  the  di- 
inished  physical  powers;  and  I  bless  and 
aise  my  Heavenly  Father  that  his  unmerited 
ace  to  me,  a  poor  unworthy  sinner,  has 
en  abundant  in  faith  and  love.  That  He 
S  borne  with  me  in  my  wayward  youth, 
lling  me  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous 
ght,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  yield 
'Self  up  to  Him  for  the  washing  of  regen- 
ition;  and  now  in  my  advanced  years  not 
5ting  me  off  for  my  weakness  and  infirmi- 
s;  but  reviving  a  right  spirit  within  me, 
d  giving  me  at  times  the  joys  of  his  salva- 
n,  and  the  living  bread  which  nourishes  the 
il  to  everlasting  life." 
The  last  entry  in  his  journal  is  dated  Twelfth 
mth  9th,  1902.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
let:  "I  have  been  quite  sick  and  at  times 
dously  so,  but  am  now  able  to  be  about  the 
luse,  and  am  regaining  my  normal  vigor 
adually.  It  has  been  a  season  of  deep  prov- 
T  as  to  my  foundation  on  the  only  Kock, 
tichwill  stand  in  the  day  of  account.  There 
ismed  at  one  time  but  a  narrow  step  between 
\  and  death ;  and  fervent  have  been  my  pe- 
ions  that  the  work  of  sanctification  might 

completed  before  the  day  of  probation  is 
'led,  and  that  an  entrance  might  be  granted 
I,  an  unworthy  servant,  through  the  atoning 
»od  of  Jesus,  and  the  washing  of  regenera- 
;n  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  into  the  mansions  of 
r.t,  when  the  spirit  should  vacate  the  earthly 
iiement.  Truly  I  can  say  with  the  Psalmist, 
'tow  excellent  is  thy  loving  kindness,  oh 
:d;  therefore  the  children  of  men  put  their 
ist  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings." 
■'Some  assurance  was  felt  in  these  times  of 
ial  that  He  would  receive  me  for  his  mercies' 
ce." 

On  his  seventy-fifth  birthday  a  fresh  acces- 
'n  of  disease  rapidly  reduced  his  strength, 
1  his  life  ended  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  First 
'nth,  1903,  with  the  voice  of  praise  to  Him 
JO  had  redeemed  him  to  Himself. 

Wm.  C.  COWl'EKTHWAITE,   ( 


Sakah  Nicholson. 
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'^OVi  the  soul  of  man  rejoices  in  a  living  God 
0  comes  in  touch  with  the  need  of  the  hour. 


THE  GUEST   OP  EVERY  DAY. 

Homely  work  is  mine  to-day, 
Floors  to  sweep,  and  fires  to  lay. 
Plates  to  wash,  and  clothes  to  mend  ; 
Work  which  never  seems  to  end, 

Yet  I  pray, 
Jesus,  be  my  Guest  to-day. 

Not  as  One  to  dwell  apart, 
In  the  spare  room  of  my  heart. 
But  as  One  to  whom  my  prayer 
May  confide  the  smallest  care. 

Thus  I  pray. 
Lord,  be  Thou  my  Guest  to-day  ! 

He  reproves  me  if  I  fret 
Over  work  unfinished  yet. 
Checks  me  if  I  make  a  task 
Of  some  work  He  does  not  ask  ; 

My  dear  Guest 
Wishes  me  to  work  and  rest. 

At  the  closing  of  the  day. 

When  once  more  ray  heart  shall  say, 

In  this  busy  life  of  mine  ; 

"All  the  glory.  Lord,  is  Thine  ! 

Christ,  I  pray. 
Be  the  Guest  of  every  day  ! " — Selected. 


Deep-Toned  Spirituality. 

Our  hope  of  continued  existence,  says  the 
Free  Methodist,  depends  largely  upon  the  tone 
of  spirituality  which  we  as  a  church  are  in 
possession  of.  The  demand  for  our  existence 
as  a  church  at  all  grew  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  departure  from  primitive  devotion  and 
apostolic  spirituality  by  the  churches  of  the 
land ;  and  especially  so  as  concerning  the  church 
from  whence  many  of  us  came.  When  we  cease 
to  be  deeply  spiritual,  truly  humble,  and  earnest 
for  God  and  souls;  when  we  become  cold  and 
formal  and  begin  to  ape  the  worldly,  large 
churches  around  us;  then  the  larger  denomi- 
nations at  once  devour  us  and  swallow  up  our 
people.  WhexT  a  man  ceases  to  be  deeply  spir- 
itual and  thoroughly  at  heart  loyal  to  God  and 
the  principles  of  righteousness  laid  down  in  his 
Holy  Scripture,  when,  in  short,  he  becomes  a 
mere  religionist,  a  churchman,  a  formalist,  it  is 
then  he  turns  from  the  small  company  of  truly 
godly  men  and  women,  and  goes  in  search  of  the 
crowd,  the  fine  church-house  or  cathedral,  the 
pipe  organ  and  the  trained  singers — the  mere 
place  of  sensuous  enjoyment.  Then  his  mind, 
if  he  be  a  preacher,  is  occupied  with  the  thought 
of  "how  much  do  they  pay?"  or  "what is  the 
salary?" 

Another  journal  says  of  its  denomination 
that  it  "will  prosper  there  not  by  its  close 
resemblance  to  the  other  churches,  however 
strongly  they  may  be  committed  to  reform, 
but  by  the  contrast  in  spiritual  life.  If  there 
is  not  some  level  of  attainment  in  spiritual 
life  as  well  as  in  reform  for  our  people  above 
that  of  the  nations  round  about  them,  there 
is  no  place  for  us  at  all.  We  cannot  be  below- 
other  churches  and  survive;  we  cannot  be  on 
a  grade  with  them  and  not  be  swallowed  by 
them;  our  only  hope  is  in  being  in  a  spiritual 
realm  above  our  competitors.  When  our  min- 
isters faithfully  preach  a  doctrine  and  a  life 
that  carries  men  and  women  up  and  on  and 
out  into  a  victory  over  the  world,  the  fiesh, 
and  the  devil  greater  than  our  competitors, 
then  will  the  people  want  to  hear  us  and  then 
will  the  Lord  send  us  a  work  to  do  that  no 
one  else  is  doing." 


Kor"THE  Friend." 

The  Home  of  John  Woolman. 

Having  had  occasion  to  visit  Mount  Holly, 
New  Jersey,  some  weeks  ago,  I  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  and  went  to  see  the 
old  homeof  our  worthy  Friend,  John  Woolman. 
Tradition  says  his  house  stood  on  Mill  Street, 
opposite  the  end  of  Cherry.  Some  years  ago 
this  house  was  moved  to  the  rear  of  the  lot 
and  turned  into  a  stable.  It  has  since  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  As  there  is  usually  some 
foundation  for  tradition,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  he  lived  here  before  going  into  business 
for  himself,  at  which  time  he  had  charge  of 
his  employer's  store. 

Old  deeds,  now  in  possession  of  the  Library 
Company  at  Mount  Holly,  tell  us  that  John 
Woolman  owned  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the 
eastern  outskirts  of  the  town,  bordering  on 
Branch  Street,  which  is  still  a  country  road. 
The  house  is  located  near  the  junction  of  this 
road  with  the  turnpike,  which  leads  into  Mount 
Holly  from  Jobstown. 

It  is  built  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  with 
a  plain  A  roof  without  dormer  windows  facing 
the  north.  A  door,  in  the  middle  of  the  first 
story,  has  one  window  on  each  side.  There 
are  three  windows  in  the  second  story.  The 
south  side  is  the  same,  lacking  the  middle 
window  in  the  second  story.  The  gable  end 
is  toward  the  road,  and  attached  to  this  was 
his  one-story  tailor  shop,  the  front  of  w'hich 
was  glass  sash  with  eight  by  twelve-inch  win- 
dow panes,  the  entrance  being  on  one  side. 
The  shop  was  taken  down  several  years  ago. 

The  location  was  an  admirable  one  for  his 
business.  Many  Friends  lived  in  that  section 
and  were  mostly  farmers.  Those  on  the  south 
of  him  passed  his  door  on  their  way  to  meet- 
ing, and  those  on  the  north  passed  his  door  on 
their  Way  to  the  grist-mill. 

In  his  Journal  he  tells  us  that  he  felt  re- 
strained from  expanding  too  much  in  business, 
and  that  he  built  a  house  for  his  wife  and 
daughter  before  starting  on  a  religious  visit 
to  England.  This  house  was  erected  on  a  hill, 
probably  one-fourth  of  a  mile  south  of  the 
house  he  was  living  in.  Like  the  other  house, 
it  was  built  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  but 
had  a  much  finer  outlook,  the  situation  being 
a  choice  one,  even  in  this  day.  A  hall  and 
one  room  occupied  the  front;  back  of  these 
was  another  room,  and  back  of  this  the  kitchen. 

John  Woolman  never  lived  in  this  house, 
having  died  in  England  seventh  of  Tenth  Mo., 
1772,  while  on  his  religious  visit  to  that  coun- 
try. One  of  the  succeeding  owners  of  the 
property  enlarged  and  remodeled  this  dwell- 
ing, and  the  old  well-sweep,  with  a  large  stone 
tied  to  one  end  to  balance  the  bucket,  became 
a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  now  a  commodious, 
rough-cast  farm-house,  painted  buff,  with  dark 
green  shutters,  and  presents  a  pleasing  ap- 
pearance with  the  well-kept  grounds.  It  is 
occupied  by  its  present  owner,  who  is  one  of 
the  prosperous  farmers  of  Burlington  Countv. 
W.  B.  Kirkbride. ' 
Twelfth  Month  20th,  1904. 

' '  The  Christian  preacher  may  have  a  message 
to  the  civic  life,  the  commercial  life,  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  mankind,  because  these  all 
are  a  portion  of  the  social  structural  relation, 
the  spiritualizing  of  which  constitutes  the 
Kingdom  of  God." 
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Science  and  Industry. 

The  coast  line  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing bays,  is  12,101  miles  in  extent.  Alaska's 
coast  line  is  estimated  at  7,860  miles,  so  that 
the  total  is  19,961  miles. 

A  SECOND  edition  of  Helena  V.  Sachse's 
"  How  to  Cook  for  the  Sick  "  proves  the  pop- 
ularity of  that  excellent  work,  to  which  new 
recipes  and  formulas  are  now  added.  "It 
aims,"  says  the  author,  "to  place  the  prepa- 
ration of  food  on  an  accurate  basis,  just  as 
medicine  prescribed  by  the  physician  is  pre- 
pared by  skilled  hands  from  standard  formulas." 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  are  its  publishers. 

Beginning  Right. — "  I  do  not  tell  my  pupils 
that  there  is  always  room  at  the  top,"  said  a 
well-known  artist  the  other  day.  "  I  empha- 
size, instead,  the  more  directly  practical  truth 
that  there  is  always  room  at  the  bottom.  The 
worker  who  begins  with  the  bottom  job  and 
does  it  too  well  to  stay  at  the  bottom,  inevit- 
ably rises— he  can't  help  it.  Many  an  illus- 
trator commences  in  the  advertising  pages  of 
the  magazines,  and  is  so  strikingly  too  good 
for  them  after  a  while  that  the  editor  has  to 
have  his  work  for  the  front  page.  It's  the 
people  that  despise  the  bottom  job  and  its  op- 
portunities that  complain  that  it  is  hard  to 
get  a  start. 

Practising  Medicine  at  Ninety.— Long- 
evity of  Irishmen  is  proverbial,  but  even  in 
that  country  for  a  doctor  to  be  in  practice  at 
the  age  of  ninety  is  unique.  Dr.  Woods  of 
Birr  has  that  distinction,  and  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  district  board  of  guardians  it  was 
decided  to  grant  him  a  full  superannuation 
allowance.  Popular  with  his  patients,  whom 
he  visited  on  a  bicycle,  the  venerable  practi- 
tioner strenuously  objected  to  retiring  when 
the  proposal  was  first  brought  foward.  He 
urged  that  he  was  willing  and  able  to  earn  his 
salary,  and  did  not  wish  to  take  money  from 
the  public  that  he  did  not  earn. 

Olive  Oil  to  the  Rescue.- -A  tablespooful 
of  olive  oil  a  day,  taken  internally,  will  help 
liver  trouble  and  indigestion. 

It  is  also  healing  for  throat  or  stomach 
catarrh. 

Serve  it  frequently  in  salad  dressings,  where 
it  will  be  both  appetizer  and  medicine. 

For  severe  internal  disorders  or  emaciated 
and  run-down  condition  of  the  body,  rub  the 
patient  every  morning  for  twenty  minutes  with 
the  oil,  then  with  a  bath  towel;  at  night  rub 
the  spine  for  ten  minutes,  and  in  two  months 
you  will  see  a  great  improvement. 

Mixed  with  quinine,  then  rubbed  on  the  chest 
and  back,  it  prevents  cold;  mixed  with  cam 
phor  then  applied  to  the  throat,  it  cures  sore 
ness;  mixed  with  kerosene  and  turpentine, 
then  used  on  the  throat  and  chest,  it  relieves 
the  most  obstinate  cough. 

The  Feak  of  Taking  Cold  is  so  strong  in 
many  people  that  a  draught  of  fresh  air  be- 
comes a  bugaboo  to  their  contracted,  sensitive 
nerves.  Draughts  are  imagined  as  existing 
everywhere,  and  the  contraction  which  imme- 
diately follows  the  sensation  of  a  draught  is 
the  best  means  of  preparing  to  catch  a  cold. 


Fear  of  accident  keeps  one  in  a  constant 
state  of  unnecessary  terror.  To  be  willing 
that  an  accident^should  happen  does  not  make 
it  more  likely  to'  happen,  but  it  prevents  our 
wasting  energy  by  resistance,  and  keeps  us 
quiet  and  free,  so  that  if  an  emergency  of  any 
kind  arises,  we  are  prepared  to  act  promptly 
and  calmly  for  the  best.  There  are  big  and 
little  nervous  fears,  and  each  and  all  can  be 
met  and  conquered — thus  bringing  a  freedom 
of  life  which  cannot  even  be  imagined  by  those 
carrying  the  burden  of  fear,  more  or  less, 
throughout  their  lives. 

The  Loaves  of  Pharaoh.— Loaves  of  bread 
thousands  of  years  old  have  recently  furnished 
an  interesting  study  to  scientists  abroad. 
Professors  Brahm  and  Buchwald  have  analyzed 
a  number  of  specimens  found  in  Egyptian 
tombs,  and  Dr.  Lindet  has  examined  some  old 
Roman  bread  dating  back  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  Egyptian  bread  was  more  than  3500 
years  old,  but  was  still  recognizable  as  a  cer- 
eal product  prepared  by  baking.  Grains  still 
retained  their  peculiar  structure,  while  dead 
yeast  cells  were  plainly  discernible.  The 
grain  of  which  the  bread  was  composed  was 
emmer,  which  is  related  to  our  modern  wheat. 
These  ancient  Egyptian  loaves  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  charred  as  if  by  fire— a  circum- 
stance due  to  slow  oxidation  by  the  atmos- 
phere, going  on  through  thousands  of  years. 
It  was  ascertained  by  experiment  that  the 
same  efl'ect  would  be  produced  upon  new  bread 
by  exposing  it  for  forty-eight  hours  to  a  tem- 
perature of  220  degrees  Fahrenheit.  In 
either  case  the  process  was  one  of  combustion. 
—Kansas  City  Journal. 

Lincoln  and  the  Bird. — In  "Our  Birds  and 
Their  Nestlings"  we  find  this  story  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln: 

In  the  early  pioneer  days,  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  young  attorney  and  "rode  the 
circuit,"  he  was  one  day  traveling  on  horse- 
back from  one  town  to  another  with  a  party 
of  friends  who  were  lawyers  like  himself. 

The  road  which  they  traveled  led  across 
prairies  and  through  woods.  As  they  passed 
by  a  grove  where  the  birds  were  singing  mer- 
rily, they  noticed  a  baby  bird  which  had  fal- 
len from  the  nest  and  lay  fluttering  by  the 


After  they  had  gone  a  short  distance,  A. 
Lincoln  stopped,  turned,  and  said,  "Wait  for 
me  a  moment;  I  will  soon  rejoin  you." 

As  his  friends  halted  and  watched  him,  they 
saw  A.  Lincoln  return  to  the  place  where  the 
helpless  bird  lay  on  the  ground,  and  tenderly 
take  it  up  and  set  it  on  a  limb  near  the  neat. 

When  he  joined  his  companions,  one  of  them 
laughingly  asked,  "Why  did  you  bother  your- 
self and  delay  us  with  such  a  trifle  as  that?  " 

Abraham  Lincoln's  reply  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered. "My  friend."  said  he,  "I  can 
only  say  this— that  I  feel  better  for  it.  I 
could  not  have  slept  to-night  if  I  had  left  that 
helpless  little  creature  to  perish  on  the  ground." 

Philadelphia  Girl  as  Master  Mariner.— 
That  a  society  girl  is  of  necessity  a  butter- 
fly, is  too  ancient  a  fiction  to  need  refuta- 
tion. But  Jane  Morgan,  a  daughter  of  Randall 
Morgan  of  Philadelphia,  has  just  successfully 
an  examination  before  the  local  United 


States  steamship  inspectors,  and  is  now  ( 
titled  to  rank  as  a  "master  mariner." 

A  master  mariner  must  be  able  to  handle 
ship  under  all  circumstances,  and  to  undi 
stand  the  intricacies  of  harbors  and  channe 
It  is  said  that  there  are  but  four  other  wom 
masters  in  the  United  States,  and  but  very  f 
more  in  the  world.  She  is  the  only  one  kno 
to  this  port. 

It  was  the  desire  to  command  her  fathe 
yacht  that  led  Jane  Morgan  into  the  two  yea 
course  of  study  necessary  to  secure  a  licem 
As  her  license  reads  "for  all  oceans,  "  she 
by  it,  proven  capable,  not  only  of  taki 
charge  of  a  yacht,  but  even  of  an  ocean  lin 
An  ordinary  license  restricts  the  owner 
coast  travel,  and  often  prescribes  the  lino 
of  such  travel:  Jane  Morgan's  stands  for  1 
highest  order  of  steamship  and  navigat: 
proficiency. 

Even  should  she  essay  naught  more  that  • 
command  of  her  father's  yacht,  which  is  i 
feet  long  with  a  27-foot  beam,  Jane  Morj 
will  have  proved  herself  one  of  the  women 
whom  the  verb  "to  do  "  is  of  more  value  tl 
the  verb  "to  be." 


The  Star  Antares. — In  the  constellat 
Scorpio,  seen,  when  visible  at  all,  low  dc 
in  our  southern  sky,  is  a  star  of  about 
first  magnitude,  called  Antares.  This  obj 
is,  according  to  measurement  of  its  paral 
by  Sir  David  Gill,  enormously  distant  and  mi 
therefore  be  a  colossal  body.  One  of  our 
tronomers,  J.  E.  Gore,  computed  from  ph( 
metric  considerations,  that  its  mass  is  pi 
ably  88,000  times  that  of  the  sun.  As  a  r 
the  tendency  of  astronomers  is  to  dc 
whether  such  diiferences  as  these  figures  in 
exist  among  the  celestial  orbs,  but  undoubtt 
the  mass  of  Antares  must  be  exceptio; 
Prof.  Larkin  of  the  Lowe  observatory,  C 
fornia,  points  out  that  round  this  great 
is  a  wide  region  "about  as  void  of  stars 
any  known  to  the  telescope."  Many  star 
fields  are  encountei-ed  in  the  heavens.  '  'Tl 
blackened  and  waste  areas  show  no  stars, 
if  any,  they  are  on  the  extreme  limit  of  vis 
in  this  splendid  and  pure  mountain  air. 
these  dark  expanses  no  trace  of  the  delic 
pearl  white,  shimmering  background  of 
sidereal  structure  can  be  seen.  The  infen 
is  that  all  the  matter  once  in  this  area 
been  drawn  in  to  build  up  the  colossal  sun 
tares."  The  space  has  been  swept  cl 
In  the  constellations  Sagittarius  and  Sco 
there  exist  many  black  fields  without  e" 
star  or  nebulous  background. — London 
graph. 

You  can  make  the  clock  strike  before 
hour  by  putting  your  own  hands  on  it,  bi 
will  strike  wrong.  You  can  tear  the  rosi 
open  before  its  time,  but  you  mar  the  be 
of  the  rose.  So  we  may  spoil  many  a  gif 
blessing  which  God  is  preparing  for  us  by 
own  eager  haste.  He  is  weaving  our  live; 
to  patterns  of  beauty  and  strength.  He 
a  perfect  plan  for  each.  Don't  pull  at 
threads  of  life.  God's  love  is  the  motiv 
all  delay,  to  give  us  unexpected  and  surpr 
blessings.  — Selected. 


The  crisis  of  life  is 
of  wrestling. 


the  secret  ) 
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[he  Absolute  Simplicities.— A  few  days 
)  a  cultivated  lawyer,  an  alumnus  of  one  of 

best  colleges  in  the  country,  a  traveler  in 
oy  countries,  liberal  in  his  religious  views 

holding  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
hodox  Christianity,  approached  the  editor 
this  paper  on  the  cars  and  said,  "Here  is 
iroblem  for  you  that  I  cannot  solve.  I 
not  see  why  clergymen  when  they  find  men 
iheir  audiences  supposed  to  be  learned  or 
nent,  do  not  understand  that  if  they  wish 
gain  their  respect  or  admiration  the  surest 
'_  to  do  so  is  to  stick  to  the  absolute  sim- 
ities  as  they  would  if  they  were  not  pres- 
The  "absolute  simplicities"  are  ad- 
3d  to  by  minds  oi  the  highest  grade  in  the 
istry,  and  they  are  most  frequently  de- 
ted  from  by  the  half-educated,  the  persons 
>  are  addicted  to  phrase-making  rather 
1  thinking,  who  take  their  language  from 

books  they  read,  or  who  are  afraid  to  be 
3le  in  speech  lest  they  should  not  be  able 
-reach  a  sermon  of  the  conventional  length, 
he  absolute  simplicities  in  the  realm  of 
ight  must  be  presented  in  language  clear 

sharp  as  crystal  or  they  will  not  be  un- 
itood.  The  days  of  pompous  styles  are 
1.  Now  and  then  a  man  appears  whose 
'ous  condition  is  semi-hysterical,  who  can 
act  a  large  concourse  merely  by  his  en- 
',  dramatic  delivery,  and  other  sensational 
bods;  but  not  much  comes  of  it.  Beecher 
f  vast  crowds,  and  he  was  a  man  of  the 
lute  simplicities;  so  is  Dr.  Cuyler;  so  was 
1  Hall;  so  was  Wm.  M.  Taylor;  so,  pre- 
lently,  was  John  Wesley,  and,  in  language 
ideas,  also  George  Whitefield.  Wendell 
lips  adhered  to  the  absolute  simplicities, 
the  consequence  was  that  there  was  not 
3_ond  of  time  when  he  spoke  that  he  was 
listened  to. 

e  absolute  simplicities  are  as  essential 
1  pure  character  as  to  an  intellectual 
p,  and  the  love  of  them  is  the  fountain 
Dcerity  and  the  source  of  permanent  con- 
ce.  — Christian  Advocate. 


religious  visit  to  the  West  Indies  during  the  winter. 

A  correspondent  writes:  "Now  that  there  seems 
to  be  some  interest  manifested  in  our  principles 
among  some  members  not  heretofore,  apparently 
at  least,  much  concerned  the  Journal  of  Thomas 
Story,  especially  in  the  abridgement  published  at 
20  S.  Twelfth  street,  Philadelphia,  commends  itself 
to  me  as  one  of  the  clearest  '  manuals  '  of  Friends' 
doctrines  known  to  me.  Thomas  Story  was  a  great 
controversialist,  and  in  his  frequent  disputes  was 
able  to  set  forth  our  doctrines  very  clearly  in  con- 
venient form  for  inquirers." 


Men,"  said  Tolstoi,  "are  fractions."  I 
the  soul  the  best  qualities,  the  real  merit 
man,  the  numerator,  and  the  opinion  he 
)f  himself,  the  denominator.  The  larger 
denominator,  you  know,  the  smaller  the 
rtance  of  the  numerator. 


Items  Concerning  the  Society. 

B_  Philadelphia  Meeting  for  Sufferings  is 
i  issuing  an  important  and  timely  address  on 
1  Sacredness  of  Human  Life,"— a  tract  which 
3pe  will  receive  widespread  attention. 

i  name  of  Henry  Longstreth,  as  publisher,  is 
lated  with  many  hooks  relating  to  Friends, 
history  and  doctrine,  generally  reprints  of 
•tant  English  books  more  familiar  to  the  gen- 
)n  just  past  than  to  the  present.  It  is  near 
rter  of  a  century  since  he  gave  up  his  book- 
and  business.  He  died  at  Lansdowne,  Pa  , 
B  25lh  of  Twelfth  Month,  in  the  ninety-first 
of  his  age. 

f  Friends,  William  C.  Allen  and  William  B. 
iy  are  reported  to  have  arrived  at  Porto  Rico 
Eth-day.  Twelfth  Month  22d,  beginning  their 
ted  religious  service  of  some  four  Months  in 
t'est  India  Islands.  George  G.  Williams,  of 
owne,  a  member  of  New  England  Yearly 
Bg,  is  said  to  be   expecting  also   to  pay  a 


Notes  in  General. 

The  Central  American  Republics  have  a  curious 
clause  in  their  postal  regulations.  The  posts  that 
go  by  water  or  railway  are  required  to  carry  the 
Bible  without  charge. 

Dr.  Dunning  says,  "The  denominational  news- 
paper is  almost  the  only  means  by  which  intelli- 
gent unity  and  co-operation  of  the  whole  denomi- 
nation can  be  secured." 

Campbell  Morgan  says:  "  We  smile  in  our  broad- 
minded  way  at  the  Roman  Catholic  index  of  for- 
bidden books.  I  often  wish  I  could  make  an  index 
of  forbidden  books  for  our  young  people.' 

M.  Combes,  the  author  of  the  Government's  bill 
to  separate  Church  and  State  in  France,  which  the 
Parliamentary  committee  has  voted  against  as  not 
being  radical  enough,  was  educated  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  and  actually  took  orders. 

The  belief  is  shared  by  many,  that  "  the  witness- 
ing of  those  athletic  contests  and  so  called  .sports 
in  which  physical  injuries  and  even  death  often 
result,  tends  to  familiarize  the  public  with  brutal- 
ity and  a  lowered  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  hu- 
man life." 

It  is  said  that  thousands  of  children  in  Paris 
alone  are  in  the  streets  who  formerly  attended  the 
free  schools  for  the  poor  of  the  different  religious 
orders.  In  the  small  villages  and  towns  of  France 
the  Church  schools  are  the  only  schools.  The  sup- 
pression of  these  schools  leaves  the  children  with- 
out instruction. 

The  religious  movement  in  Wales  which  seems 
to  be  spontaneous  resembles  the  great  revivals  in 
the  days  of  Whitefield  and  Edwards.  The  principal 
leader  is  a  young  miner  who  speaks  with  simpli- 
city and  directness,  but  the  remarkable  awakening 
has  also  extended  to  many  places  which  he  has  not 
visited  at  all.  Ministers  and  laymen  of  all  denom- 
inations speak  of  it  and  enter  into  it  as  a  work  of 
Divine  power. 

Madison  C.  Peters,  of  the  Broad  Street  Baptist 
Church,  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  has  acted  as  a 
permanent  supply,  has  severed  his  connection  with 
that  church,  believing  that  he  can  reach  more  peo- 
ple by  preaching  in  a  near-by  theatre  which  will 
hold  three  thousand  people,  and  which  for  the  five 
evening  services  he  has  already  held,  has  been 
filled.  M.  C.  Peters  has  also  engaged  a  theatre  for 
First-day  afternoons  and  proposes  working  in  the 
slum  district  in  the  morning. 

It  is  a  remarkably  general  sentiment  among  re- 
ligious people  that  the  Church  should  get  back  to 
the  simple  life  and  simple  forms  of  worship  of  the 
Lord  in  order  to  prosper.  Voices  are  heard  on  all 
sides  mourning  the  departures  from  the  way  of 
God.  As  a  result  of  this  departure  most  of  the 
churches  are  gaining  very  slightly  in  numbers  and 
power  and  some  are  going  back.  Is  it  not  a  little 
noteworthy  that  some  of  the  most  worldly  churches 
have  the  smallest  percentage  of  increase?— CAn's- 
lian  Instructor. 


The  winter  series  of  University  Extension  lec- 
tures in  Association  Hall,  Philadelphia,  began  on 
Second-day  evening  of  this  week  with  a  lecture  by 
Edward  Howard  Griggs.  On  Third-day  afternoon 
Henry  Van  Dyke,  of  Princeton,  delivered  a  single 
lecture  on  The  Moral  Law  in  Art. 

On  Third-day  of  next  week  John  Cowper  Powys 
will  begin  a  course  of  six  afternoon  lectures  on 
Representative  American  Writers.  His  scholar- 
ship, united  with  exceptional  skill  and  magnetism 
as  a  speaker,  promises  to  make  his  University  Ex- 
tension work  in  this  country  as  notable  as  that 
which  he  has  done  at  home. 

The  Languages  of  India.— Among  the  145  dis- 
tinct languages  spoken  in  British  India,  says  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  are  some  possessing  only  a  few 
hundred  words,  others  rivaling  English,  as  Dr. 
Grierson  says,  or  Russian,  as  I  would  say,  in  their 
copiousness  ;  some  in  which  every  word  is  a  mono- 
syllable, others  in  which  some  are  elongated  by 
agglutination  till  they  run  to  ten  syllables,  like 
da-pa-l-ocho-akan-tahen-tae-tin-a-e-a  Sontali  word 
meaning  :  "  He  who  belongs  to  him  who  belongs 
to  me^  will  continue  letting  himself  be  made  to 
fight."  Some  of  these  divers  tongues  lack  verb 
and  noun,  others  are  as  complex  and  systematic  as 
Greek  and  Latin. 


The  Toronto  Conference.— We  have  received 
a  copy  of  the  book  entitled  "  Proceedings  of  the 
Friends'  General  Conference,— First-day  School, 
Philanthropic,  Educational,  Religious,  and  Young 
Friends'   Association,— held   at   Toronto,  Canada, 

This  was  a  conference  of  members  of  Yearly 
Meetings  which  have  been  willing,  for  distinction's 
sake,  to  forgo  the  appelation  of  "  Orthodox."  The 
various  interests  set  forth  in  the  above  title  are 
presented  with  clear  ability  by  various  voices 
which  took  part  in  the  conference.  Some  of  the 
prepared  papers  are  strong,  suggestive  and  valu- 
able for  the  points  which  they  would  teach.  The 
book  comes  to  us  marked  as  "Ethics."  In  that 
field  it  shows  forth  in  many  places,  an  advanced 
enlightenment.  In  this  connection  religious  allu- 
sions would  hardly  fail  to  appear  ;  but  a  cursory 
examination,  while  falling  on  some  savor  of  unset- 
tlement,  shows  as  regards  doctrines  little  said, 
and  little  for  us  to  say.  Whatever  our  difference 
in  "  theology "  or  its  absence  may  be.  the  book 
seems  to  be  made  up  of  concerns  and  thoughts  of 
men  and  women  bent  on  the  betterment  of  the 
condition  of  mankind. 


The  recent  incorporation  of  the  National  Ar- 
menia and  India  Relief  Association  makes  it  very 
convenient  and  appropriate  to  forward  funds  for 
the  thousands  who  are  starving  and  freezing  in 
Eastern  Turkey  through  their  treasurers,  Brown 
Brothers  &  Co.,  59  Wall  street.  New  York. 

Reliable  information  received  from  Dr.  Norton, 
the  U.  S.  Consul  at  Harpoot,  who,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Government  at  Washington,  visited  the 
Sassoun  region  and  has  just  rendered  his  report, 
gives  the  facts.  Small  hands  of  Russian  and  Per- 
sian Revolutionists  enter  a  town  and  barricade 
themselves.  The  Turks,  irritated  by  their  pres- 
ence, order  the  indiscriminate  killing  of  Christians, 
and  thousands  of  helpless  women  and  children,  de- 
prived of  their  husbands  and  fathers,  plundered 
and  burned  out  of  their  homes,  appeal  to  Christen- 
dom for  aid. 

The  Turkish  Government  announces  that  aid  is 
being  given  and  for  a  very  short, time  distributes 
a  cent  a  day  for  each  individual,  and  then  leaves 
them  to  starve.  The  Consul  says  :  "  Their  case  is 
one  appealing  most  strongly  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  benevolent.  R.  M.  Cole  of  Bitlis,  missionary  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  is  familiar  with  existing  condi- 
tions and  with  the  facilities  of  meeting  the  exi- 
gency."   To  him  the  Association  has  cabled  funds 
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and  pleads  through  its  Secretary,  Emily  C.  Wheeler, 
of  Worcester,  Mass,,  for  further  aid. 

At  least  as  important  as  the  recent  "airship" 
achievements  at  St.  Louis,  though  not  so  sensa- 
tional, and  therefore  not  so  interesting  to  so  many 
people,  are  some  experiments  that  have  been  made 
there  with  small  rubber  balloons  that  were  sent 
up  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Clayton  of  the  Blue  Hills  Obser- 
vatory, in  order  to  acquire  information  about  the 
upper  air  currents.  These  balloons  carried  only 
self-registering  instruments  to  determine  the  high- 
est point  reached,  and  the  temperature  there  and 
the  velocity  of  the  currents  were  estimated  from 
the  distance  from  the  starting  place  at  which  the 
balloons  descended  after  they  had  been  exploded  by 
the  expanding  gas.  This  explosion  in  most  in- 
stances occurred  at  a  height  of  about  ten  miles, 
and  there  was  enough  left  of  the  envelope  to  act 
as  a  parachute  and  bring  the  instruments  safely 
to  the  ground.  The  experiments  proved  that  at 
altitudes  above  four  miles  there  is,  even  in  mid- 
summer, a  region  of  perpetual  ice  and  snow  and 
an  upper  air  current  with  a  greater  velocity  than 
the  lower,  or  surface,  air  currents,  blowing  as 
steadily  from  the  west  as  the  current  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  runs.  The  steadiness  of  this  motion  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  all  the  balloons  sent  up  in 
the  Ninth  Month  experiments  were  found  within 
twenty  miles  of  Nashville,  111.,  although  they  took 
east,  south,  north,  and  northwesterly  directions 
while  in  the  lower,  or  surface  air  currents.  One 
balloon,  freed  in  the  Eleventh  Month  experiments, 
and  returned  from  Farrar,  Perry  County,  Mo., 
sixty  miles  southeast  of  St.  Louis,  showed  an  alti- 
tude of  five  miles  with  a  wind  velocity  of  sixty 
miles  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  proving  that  the  velo- 
city of  the  air  currents  increases  in  Winter,  with 
a  slight  variation  in  the  direction.  By  the  use  of 
those  balloons  facts  unattainable  by  means  of 
kites  or  ordinary  balloons  are  secured,  and  their 
meteorological  value  is  considerable. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States— Tho  submarine  tunnel,  connecting  Bos- 
ton and  East  Boston,  was  opened  for  public  travel  on  the 
30th  ult.  The  tunnel  is  doubletraclied,  1.4  miles  long, 
2700  feet  of  which  is  under  the  harbor  waters.  The  cost 
of  construction  was  $3,000,000.  About  four  and  one- 
half  years  have  been  consumed  in  constructing  the  tun- 
nel, in  the  accomplishment  of  which  many  difficult  engi- 
neering problems  had  to  be  solved,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  maze  of  underground  pipes,  sewers  and  wires  located 
on  the  Boston  side  of  the  harbor,  and  also  because  of  the 
at  all  times  perilous  nature  of  the  work  of  digging  the 
large  passageway  underneath  the  bed  of  Boston  harbor. 
The  tunnel  is  built  entirely  of  concrete,  and  is  the  only 
tunnel  of  that  kind  in  the  world.  It  has  a  maximum 
width  of  23  feet  8  inches  and  an  average  height  under 
the  harbor  of  20  feet  6  inches.  It  has  been  leased  to  a 
railroad  company,  and  the  time  occupied  in  performing 
the  journey  between  the  two  termini  of  the  railroad  has 
been  reduced  from  thirty  minutes  to  six  minutes. 

It  is  stated  that  Secretary  Taft  is  determined  to  make 
an  experiment  with  Porto  Rican  labor  in  the  construction 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is  proposed  to  place  about  five 
hundred  Porto  Ricans  at  work  on  the  Isthmus  at  the  earl- 
iest practicable  day. 

In  a  meeting  of  scientists  recently  held  in  this  city,  A. 
Lawrence  Rotch,  of  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory,  read  a 
paper  describing  the  results  of  experiments  with  balloons 
in  ascertaining  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  at 
great  heights.  "  From  the  barometric  records  the  maxi- 
mum height  attained  was  found  to  be  about  51,000  feet, 
where  the  temperature  was  68  degrees  Fahrenheit  below 
zero  on  Ninth  Month  23rd.  At  a  height  of  about  45,500 
feet  the  temperature  was  minus  72  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
on  Twelfth  Month  2nd,  the  lowest  temperature,  minus  76 
degrees,  occurring  at  a  height  of  about  33,000  feet  on 
Eleventh  Month  28th." 

A  despatch  from  New  York  of  the  29th  ultimo  says: 
After  truly  heroic  work  by  the  lifesaving  crows  from 
Sandy  Hook  and  Fire  Island  the  captain  and  twenty-nine 
members  of  the  crew  of  the  British  steamship  DrMme^zier, 
who  has  been  in  imminent  peril  on  the  stranded  vessel 
for  four  days,  were  brought  to  shore  safe  and  sound  to- 
day. Commenting  upon  this  achievement  The  Public 
Ledger  remarks:   "Exhausted   but   persistent,  the  life- 


savers  triumphed  at  last,  and  the  three  trips  which  they 
made  to  the  battered  hulk  are  to  be  mentioned  with  the 
deeds  which  have  been  recited  in  enduring  verse." 

On  the  27th  ult.  an  unusually  large  number  of  horses 
in  this  city  were  found  to  have  been  seriously  diseased  on 
account  of  over-feeding  during  the  two  preceding  days 
observed  as  holidays.  It  is  stated  that  not  since  the  out- 
break of  epizooty  several  years  ago  have  anti-cruelty  so- 
cieties and  veterinary  surgeons  been  confronted  with 
such  a  serious  epidemic.  The  unprecedented  prevalence 
of  the  malady  is  attributed  to  the  over-feeding  of  the 
horses  in  warm  stables  while  they  were  idle  because  of 
the  double  holiday. 

It  is  stated  that  in  Colorado  Springs  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  gathered  statistics  showing  that  over  100- 
000  evergreen  trees  are  used  yearly  in  the  State  of  Col- 
orado for  the  Yuletide  celebration.  Inasmuch  as  the  age 
of  the  tree  cut  for  use  at  this  time  varies  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  years,  the  loss  to  the  forest  area  is  great. 
The  removal  of  100,000  evergreens  seriously  affects  tho 
water  supply.  It  is  estimated  that  the  removal  of  that 
many  trees  involves  an  annual  reduction  of  from  seven 
to  ten  cubic  feet  of  the  conserved  water  supply,  "  which, 
from  a  commercial  standpoint,  is  worth  more  than  the 
value  of  the  trees." 

The  cotton  crop  this  year  is  reported  by  the  Census 
Bureau  to  be  nearly  twelve  million  bales,  an  excess  over 
that  of  last  year  of  more  than  three  million  bales.  As  a 
consequence  the  price  has  greatly  declined,  and  prices 
have  been  reached  which  are  lower  than  for  nearly  three 
years,  some  sales  for  future  delivery  having  been  made 
at  less  than  seven  cents  per  pound.  A  general  revival 
in  the  cotton-weaving  industry  has  occurred.  In  some 
parts  of  the  Southern  States,  in  order  to  prevent  a  farther 
decline  and  to  advance  the  price,  a  portion  of  the  cotton 
which  had  not  been  marketed  has  been  burned  by  farmers 
and  merchants.  It  is  said  that  more  than  $100,000  worth 
has  thus  been  destroyed.  A  general  inquiry  appears  to 
warrant  the  statement  that  it  will  pay  to  produce  cotton 
at  from  six  to  six  and  a  half  cents  per  pound.  Repre- 
sentatives of  local  banking  interests,  railroads  in  the 
South  and  capitalists  concerned  in  the  conditions  of  the 
cotton  market  have  formulated  a  plan  to  avert  demoral- 
ization in  the  cotton  market,  preventing  further  burning 
of  the  crops  by  Southern  growers  and  to  insure  a  steady 
price  for  the  staple  in  the  future. 

Foreign.— An  ukase  was  issued  by  the  Czar  of  Russia 
on  the  26th  ult.,  which  according  to  a  despatch  from  St. 
Petersburg  deals  with  practically  all  the  subjects  brought 
to  the  Emperors's  attention  by  the  memorial  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Zemstvos  presidents  held  last  month,  and,  while 
not  specifically  pledging  the  Government  to  carry  out  the 
various  reforms  in  their  entirety,  as  demanded  by  the 
memorial,  promises  that  each  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  with  orders  to  report  promptly  on 
the  fullest  measures  of  relief  which  can  be  accorded  on 
the  various  subjects. 
It  promises  a  full  and  equitable  enforcement  of  exis; 


The  ferocious  animals,  driven  from  the  mountain! 
hunger,  made  their  way  to  the  inhabitated  regions  of 
coast  and  for  days  kept  the  natives  in  a  state  of  si 
siege. 

In  a  small  town  near  the  city  of  Petropavlovsk,  n 
of  the  savage  bears  were  shot  in  a  single  day  as  1 
roamed  among  the  houses  in  search  of  food. 

NOTICES. 
Received  from  James  Hobson,  Agent,  Ireland,  10a 
Herbert  Pearman. 


Wanted.—  Experienced   Friend  desires  positioi 
companion,  care  of  invalid,  or  housekeeper. 

Address  "  E,"  Office  of  The  Frien 


•Wanted.- A  middle-aged  woman,  or  younger,  i 

Detent  to  manage  household  duties  in  a  small  family. 

■     Address  "  R,"  Office  of  The  Frien 


Young  woman  Friend,  attending  night  school,  de 
employment  during  the  day,  either  clerical  or  in  the  h 
Good  penman. 

Address  "  L," 

Office  of  The  FRiEf! 


A  young  woman  Friend  wishes  position  as  stenogrSj 
Bong  Friends.     Experience  five  mouths. 
!SS  "  Y," 

Office  of  The  Frm 


mg  laws 


the   Zemstvos    of  the  fullest  possibU 


Lansdowne  Monthly  Meeting  has  appointed  a  Me 
for  Worship,  to  be  held  in  the  Lansdowne  Friends'  1 
ing-house,  on  Fifth-day  evening,  First  Month  12th, 

Westtov7n  Boarding  School. — For  conven 
of  persons  coming  to  Westtown  School,  the  stage 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  A.  M. 
2.48  and  4.32  P.  M.  Other  trains  are  met  when  requ. 
Stage  fare,  fifteen  cents;  after  7.30  P.  M.,  twent 
cents  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegraph, 
West  Chester,  Phone  114a. 

Edward  G.  Smedley, 


Friends'  Educational  Association. — A  mt 

will  be  held  at  140  North  Sixteenth  Street,  Philade 
on  Seventh-day,  First  Month  14th,  1905,  at  2.30  P. 
program  of  unusual  interest  to  parents,  as  well  as  I 
er3,has  been  prepared,  and  a  cordial  invitation  is  ext 
to  all  interested: 

1.  '■  The  Home  as  the  Real  Training  Ground  fo 
Child."— Rufus  M.  Jones. 

2.  "Some  Suggestions  on  Home  Training." 
C.  Emien. 

3.  Five  Minute  Papers  or  Remarks.  —  Jonath 
Rhoads,  Amelia  Mott  Guramere,  Mary  H.  Haines,  Ji 
Garrett. 

4.  Discussion. 

Theresa  Wildman,  Si 


of  self  government,  and  the  enforcem 
aws  now  existing  in  their  behalf  ;  promulgates  a 
of  workmen's  insurance,  and  promises  a  full  legal  trial  of 
all  persons  accused. 

Tho  ukase  has  been  given  a  decidedly  favorable  recep- 
tion by  the  press.  The  Novoe  Vremya,  concluding  a 
long  analysis  of  the  document,  says  : 

"  We  firmly  believe  and  hope  this  will  realize  all  the 
best  expectation  of  the  most  liberal-minded  Russians, 
and  hope  and  believe  also  that  it  means  the  dawning  of  a 
better  day  and  bringing  mora  light  and  warmth  and  life 
into  national  existence  throughout  the  empire." 

On  the  2d  inst.,  terms  of  capitulation  for  the  surrender 
of  Port  Arthur  to  the  Japanese  were  agreed  on,  and  hos- 
tilities in  that  neighborhood  have  been  suspended  for  a 
definite  period.  The  siege  of  this  fortress  has  lasted 
eleven  months. 

A  London  special  gives  graphic  details  of  the  devasta- 
tion caused  by  a  moving  bog  in  the  county  of  Roscom- 
mon, Ireland. 

The  bog,  which  is  known  as  that  of  Cloonshiever,  is 
three  miles  from  Castlerea.  When  it  began  to  slide  it 
moved  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  a  few  days,  covering 
everything  in  its  way  with  peat  and  water  to  the  depth 
of  eight  or  ten  feet. 

The  moving  portion  was  about  three  hundred  yards 
square  and  had  been  carried  a  distance  fully  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile. 

Many  of  the  houses  of  the  hamlet  of  Cloonshiever  have 
wholly  disappeared,  while  all  that  is  to  be  seen  of  the 
others  is  the  chimney  tops. 

Captain  Thwing,  of  the  steamer  Harold  Dollar,  which 
has  returned  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia,  tells  of 
an  invasion  of  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  Kamchatkan 
Peninsula  by  hundreds  of  starving  Siberian  bears. 


Died,  on  the  twentieth  of  Eleventh  Month,  19i 
her  home  near  Barnesville,  Ohio,  Rebecca  Picke 
the  eighty-fourth  year  of  her  age,  a  member  and  el 
Stillwater  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting.  Sh- 
the  wife  of  William  Pickett,  to  whom  she  had 
faithful  helpmeet  for  more  than  sixty-four  years, 
ing  the  course  of  her  long  and  useful  life,  it  couh 
be  said,  she  was  possessed  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
"And  her  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed,"- 
being  dead,  yet  speaketh." 

,  on  the  twenty  second  of  Eleventh  Month; 

Ann  Eliza  Bacon,  widow  of  Wilmon  Bacon, 
ninetieth  year.  A  minister  and  formerly  a  mem 
Greenwich  Meeting,  New  Jersey.  Being  of  a  cb 
hopeful  disposition  and  leaning  with  great 
upon  the  arm  of  the  Saviour,  she  displayed 
energy  and  was  very  heroic  through  a  long  term 
fliction  incident  to  declining  years  and  to  peculiai 
ing  dispensations.  As  a  much  concerned  Christian 
she  was  assiduous  in  giving  counsel  and  extendic 
over  her  children.  Her  encouragement  by  the  pr 
which,  she  assured  them,  were  given  to  her  for  all 
ed  them  up  through  many  depressing  seasons  anc 
renewed  to  her  during  the  last  weeks  of  her  life, 
comfort  to  herself,  and  were  left  to  them  for  a  si 
and  a  legacy,  and  a  support,  when  she  should  be  n  ( 
"  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  I 
forth  :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may^  re 
their  labors  :  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

Correction.— The  decease  of  Louisa  Dewe: 
WORTH,  named  in  our  No.  23,  was  reported  to  us  a|a 
forty-fifth  year  of  her  age.  Word  has  since  coi 
it  should  have  been  written  "  ihs  forty-sixth  year 
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Co-operation. 

'he  Christian  work  which  the  Head  of  the 
irch  calls  for  is  not  so  much  operation, 
co-operation.  Members  may  be  hard  at 
k,  but  if  independently  busy  they  are  not 
athered  church. 

Ve  are  members  one  of  another,  so  that 
b  member's  operation  must  affect  his  fellow 
nbers;  confusedly,  at  cross-purposes  or 
mfully,  if  it  is  not  co-operative;  harmon- 
ily  and  fruitfully  if  under  well-balanced 
>peration.  The  one  is  a  condition  of  sick- 
S,  the  other  of  health, 
iut  if  all  the  members  were  strenuously  co- 
rative  merely  with  each  other,  very  ef- 
;ive  and  aggressive  work  through  this  union 
forces  might  appear;  but  yet  it  could  be 
ase  of  insanity — that  is  a  working  inde- 
dently  of  the  Head  and  out  of  co-operation 
3  it.  They  would  not  be  doing  Christian 
k,  owned  by  Christ  as  his. 
herefore  we  say  that  the  labor  which  the 
,d  of  the  Church  calls  for  is  not  simply 
ration,  but  co-operation  ;  and  not  co- 
ration  of  members  with  each  other  only,  but 
1  Himself.  Then  as  laborers  together  with 
,  fellow-members  must  be  working  co- 
ratively  together  in  unity  of  exercise,  and 
operation  of  the  individual  is  made  nor- 
and  healthy.  Centered  in  Christ  as  per- 
tlbly  authorized  by  Him,  the  best  work  is 
8,  and  the  most. 

he  apparently  solitary  worker  moved  by 
ist— bearing  his  yoke  with  Him — is  doing 
)perative  work,  not  with  the  Master  only, 
with  all  fellow-members.  It  is  not  for 
mechanic  always  to  know  how  this  piece 
ch  he  is  turning  out  is  to  comport  with 
product  of  some  other  workman,  in  build- 
up a  structure  designed  by  the  .Architect, 
may  think  that  his  peculiar  service  is 
;e  independent  of  what  all  others  are  doing; 


but  it  cannot  be  so  if  handed  down  to  him 
from  head-quarters.  There  is  some  place  in 
the  Designer's  economy  for  it  to  fit.  The  soli- 
tary work  is  co-operative  enough  with  fellow- 
beings,  and  in  good  company  enough  with  an 
appreciative  Master  Builder,  if  conformed  to 
his  appointment. 

The  whole  operation  and  business  of  Chris- 
tian work  is  co-operation  with  Christ.  What- 
soever thy  hands  find  to  do  is  done  as  "unto 
the  Lord,"  if  it  is  done  as  from  the  Lord, 
and  with  Him.  Co-operation  with  his  Spirit 
is  the  only  Christian  service;  and  co-operatives 
with  the  same  Master  are  sure  to  be  union 
workers  and  a  church  under  the  one  Head. 

Christian  service,  or  endeavor,  is  not  guess- 
work: "for  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin." 
It  is  not  the  "  nevertheless-let-me-run  "  ac- 
tivity towards  an  object  that  seems  good,  for 
the  uncommissioned  runner  but  wastes  his 
breath.  It  is  not  the  choosing  what  we  shall 
do,  but  whom  we  shall  serve.  It  is  the  heark- 
ening unto  the  evidence  of  Christ's  word  in 
our  hearts  and  then  doing  it.  And  the  youth 
by  beginning  in  little  things  or  duties  manifest 
to  the  heart,  can  learn  one  by  one  the  letters 
of  their  spiritual  alphabet  so  as  to  discern 
and  read  the  living  word  of  Christ,  made 
clearer  and  clearer  by  obedience,  which  is  but 
another  name  for  co-operation  with  Him. 


Kor  "The  Friend." 

"There  is  a  secret  and  inexpressible  joy  in 
possessing  in  oneself  a  deep  inwardness  which 
Cod  alone  knows,  and  from  whose  impulsion 
we  live,  and  draw  the  spontaneity,  and  the 
daily  renewal  of  our  courage  and  the  most 
powerful  motives  of  outward  action.  When 
this  intimate  life  loses  its  intensity,  when 
man  neglects  it  to  care  for  the  surface,  he 
loses  in  value  all  that  he  gains  in  appearance. 

By  a  sad  fatality  it  also  happens  that  often 
we  are  of  less  value,  in  the  same  measure  as 
we  are  more  admired.  And  we  remain  con- 
vinced that  that  which  is  best  in  the  ivorld  is 
that  which  we  do  not  know,  for  only  those  know 
it  who  possess  it.  If  they  told  it  they  would  at 
the  same  time  deprive  it  of  its  perfume." — 
"  The  Simple  Life,"  Charles  Wagner. 

T.   H.  W. 

12th  Month  30,  1904. 


The  more  faithfully  one  apprehends  that  for 
which  he  is  apprehended  by  God,  "the  loftier 
his  purpose  is,  and  the  more  sure  will  he  be 
to  make  the  world  richer  with  every  enrich- 
ment of  himself." 


For  "  The  Friend.'' 

The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting. 

(Continued  from  page  203.) 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  1842  the  Indians  residing  on  the  Buffalo 
Creek  and  Tonawanda  Reservations  were  to 
remove  therefrom,  and  were  to  be  paid  for 
their  imijrovements,  as  also  for  the  land.  The 
value  of  the  former  upon  the  Buffalo  Reser- 
vation was  fixed  upon  by  arbitrators,  and  the 
Indians  residing  there  quietly  withdrew  from 
this  tract  in  1843  and  1844,  and  for  the  most 
part  settled  upon  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation. 

Those  residing  upon  the  Tonawanda  Reser- 
vation having  constantly  opposed  the  treaty 
of  1842,  declined  to  receive  any  of  the  money, 
which  by  its  provisions  should  be  paid  to  them; 
and  also  refused  to  allow  the  arbitrators  to 
come  upon  the  land  to  make  an  appraisement 
of  their  improvements.  One  of  the  white 
claimants  undertook  to  expel  one  of  the  Tona- 
wanda Indians  by  force,  whereupon  the  matter 
was  brought  into  court,  which  decided  that 
the  proper  steps  had  not  been  taken  to  justify 
the  claimant's  action,  and  sustained  the  Indian. 
For  several  years  the  rights  of  the  Tonawanda 
Indians  to  their  reservation  remained  unset- 
tled, and  much  litigation  ensued,  but  in  1859 
another  treaty  was  made,  by  which  they  parted 
with  .5,000  acres  of  their  land  and  retained 
7,000  acres;  the  latter  they  now  hold  in  "fee 
simple." 

In  the  autumn  of  1842  a  flood  in  the  Alle- 
gheny River  destroyed  much  of  the  crops  which 
the  Indians  were  depending  on  for  their  sup- 
port, and  the  winter  of  1842-3  proved  to  be 
a  severe  one.  At  this  juncture  Friends  again 
assisted  the  Indians  by  distributing  corn  and 
potatoes  amongst  them,  and  in  buying  oats 
for  their  stock.  Robert  Scotten  reports  under 
date  of  Fourth  Month  2nd,  1843,  that  he  had 
purchased  .500  bushels  of  corn,  1260  bushels 
of  potatoes  and  647  bushels  of  oats;  which  he 
divided  among  the  more  needy,  and  that  thus 
they  had  been  saved  from  great  suffering,  and 
that  many  had  expressed  their  hearty  thanks  to 
the  Quakers  at  Philadelphia  for  helping  them 
in  their  time  of  need. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Committee  about 
this  time,  signed  by  nine  of  the  chiefs,  they 
acknowledge  the  kindness  which  had  been 
shown  them  by  Robert  Scotten  and  also  their 
sense  of  his  disinterested  labors,  particularly 
in  the  cause  of  temperance,  many  having  re- 
formed who  had  been  objects  of  his  care. 

In  the  Fourth  Month,  1843,  Ebenezer  Worth, 
a  member  of  Bradford  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa., 
under  the  belief  that  it  was  of  Divine  requiring 
laid  before  that  meeting  a  prospect  of  offering 
his  aid  in  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  Commit- 
tee towards  the  Indian  natives,  which  after  se- 
rious consideration  was  united  with  by  that 
meeting.     Shortly  afterwards  it  engaged  the 
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attention  of  the  Committee,  who  concluded  to 
accept  his  services,  and  he  accordingly  soon 
went  to  Tunesassa.  Robert  Scotten  remained 
a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival,  and  introduced 
him  to  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
concern,  and  also  among  the  Indians,  and  in 
the  Sixth  Month,  1843,  returned  to  his  home. 
Ebenezer  Worth,  whose  sympathetic  and  ex- 
ercised mind  soon  became  deeply  interested  in 
the  work  in  which  he  had  engaged,  remained 
for  a  number  of  years  closely  occupied  in  vis- 
iting among  and  advising  the  Indians. 

Among  the  valued  members  of  our  religious 
Society  who  have  been  concerned  for  the  wel- 
fare of  these  Indians,  there  has  probably  been 
no  one  whose  Christian  example  and  earnest 
labors  have  been  more  productive  of  good  to 
the  Indians  or  left  a  stronger  impression  on 
the  neighborhood  than  those  of  this  beloved 
and  respected  Friend,  who  has  been  regarded 
by  some  as  the  John  Woolman  of  his  day.  In 
a  Memoiial  issued  by  Bradford  Monthly  Meet- 
ing respecting  him,  it  is  stated,  "He  labored 
earnestly  for  the  building  up  and  strengthening 
of  the  weak  places  in  the  walls  of  our  Zion, 
and  the  promotion  of  truth  and  righteousness 
among  men;  the  meek  and  unassuming  manner 
in  which  he  performed  his  religious  and  social 
duties,  bearing  ample  evidence  that  he  sought 
no  selfish  aggrandizement  or  the  praise  of 
men,  and  giving  a  savor  and  seal  to  his  ser- 
vices hard  to  gainsay  or  resist. 

"In  the  year  1843,  after  a  season  of  deep 
mental  proving,  he  became  assured  that  an 
impression  which  had  for  a  considerable  time 
rested  weightily  upon  his  mind,  was  a  religious 
duty  required  of  him  by  his  Divine  Master, 
whom  he  desired  to  obey  and  serve  without 
any  earthly  reservation,  to  leave  his  pleasant 
and  comfortable  home,  and  all  its  endear- 
ments, and  go  to  the  Allegheny  Reservation, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing out  the  concern  which  has  long  rested  on 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  civiliza- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  Indians  residing 
thereon.  And  his  offer  of  service  having  re- 
ceived the  approval  and  encouragement  of  the 
Indian  Committee,  with  the  approbation  and 
unity  of  Friends  at  his  home,  he  soon  after  en- 
tered upon  that  important  engagement,  in 
which  he  continued  about  seven  years,  faith- 
fully laboring  among  those  poor  people,  under 
a  deep  religious  concern  for  the  promotion  of 
their  best  interests,  both  temporal  and  spir- 
itual; his  unassuming  manner,  and  firm,  dis- 
interested zeal  on  their  behalf,  ultimately  in- 
spiring a  confidence,  and  giving  him  an  in- 
fluence with  them  which  very  few  have  ob- 
tained. 

"After  ceasing  to  reside  near  them,  his 
concern  for  and  deep  interest  in  all  that  per- 
tained to  their  well-being  remained  with  him 
to  the  last;  and  often  has  he  been  heard  to 
refer  to  the  time  spent  among  them,  as  af- 
fording in  the  retrospect  some  of  the  most 
satisfactory  recollections  of  his  life. 

"He  was  blessed  with  more  than  a  com- 
petence of  this  world's  goods,  which  he  used 
without  abuse;  distributing  thereof  with  a 
liberal  hand  and  generous  heart  to  suffering 
humanity  in  want,  his  mind  being  humbled 
under  a  sense  of  his  accountability  as  a  steward 
and  the  awfulness  of  having  to  render  a  final 
account  thereof." 

In  The  Friend,  Vol.  Ill,  page  270,  &c., 


there  is  published  a  series  of  articles  con- 
taining a  brief  sketch  of  his  character  and 
extracts  from  his  diary  and  letters,  many  of 
which,  written  at  Tunesassa,  convey  an  in- 
structive view  of  the  motives  which  prompted 
him,  and  the  exemplary  life  which  he  led,  in 
endeavoring  to  assist  the  Indians  in  different 
ways. 

In  the  early  part  of  1843,  some  of  the  In- 
dians residing  near  the  Horseshoe  Bend,  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  Allegheny  Reservation, 
and  also  those  living  on  the  Corn  Planter's 
tract,  having  expressed  a  strong  desire  that 
Friends  would  render  them  aid  in  schooling 
their  children;  and  it  having  been  represented 
that  about  forty  at  the  former  and  fifteen  at 
the  latter  place  were  then  ready  to  go  to 
school;  Ebenezer  Worth  was  authorized  to  em- 
ploy a  teacher  for  each  at  the  expense  of  the 
Committee :  provided  he  could  procure  suitable 
persons  of  good  character  to  undertake  the 
service.  He  was  also  desired  to  exercise  a 
proper  supervision  over  these  schools,  and 
report  their  situation  as  well  as  that  of  other 
schools  on  the  Reservation,  at  least  once  in 
three  months  to  the  Committee.  In  addition 
to  visiting  these  two  places,  which  are  proba- 
bly thirty  miles  distant  from  each  other,  he 
was  engaged  in  teaching  a  school  himself  at 
Cold  Spring,  about  midway  between  them,  at 
which  he  had  in  the  Eleventh  Month,  1843, 
as  many  as  twenty-seven  scholars. 

In  one  of  his  letters  Ebenezer  Worth  ob- 
serves, "Although  it  has  been  something  of  a 
trial  to  submit  to  it,  it  has  appeared  to  me 
to  be  ray  proper  place  and  the  service  required 
of  me,  to  spend  nearly  all  my  time  on  the 
Reservation  in  assisting  and  instructing  the 
Indians."  When  not  engaged  at  his  school, 
he  frequently  not  only  advised  the  Indians  in 
regard  to  the  best  method  of  clearing  and 
cultivating  their  land,  building  houses,  &c., 
but  worked  with  Individuals  at  times  in  order 
to  encourage  them,  and  manifest  his  interest 
in  them. 

At  this  time  there  appeared  to  be  an  unu- 
sual number  of  new  buildings  begun  and  ad- 
ditional land  cleared  by  the  Indians  on  the 
Allegheny  Reservation.  With  the  settlement 
of  questions  respecting  the  occupancy  of  these 
lands  which  had  long  agitated  them,  they  en- 
tertained fresh  hopes  that  they  would  be  al- 
lowed to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor;  and 
were  thus  induced  to  enter  upon  further  im- 
provements. The  frequent  visits  of  Ebenezer 
Worth  from  family  to  family  and  his  sym- 
pathy and  judicious  help  thus  extended  had 
also,  we  may  believe,  a  strong  influence  in  en- 
couraging such  efforts. 

The  Ogden  Land  Company  caused  fresh 
anxiety  at  this  time  by  directing  a  survey  to 
be  made  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Allegheny 
Reservation,  also  that  it  should  be  divided 
into  sections  and  quarter  sections,  the  latter 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  each.  The 
chiefs  found  themselves  somewhat  divided  in 
sentiment  in  regard  to  allowing  this  work  to 
be  done,  and  desired  the  advice  of  the  Com 
mittee  in  relation  to  it. 

After  consideration  the  Committee  informed 
them  that  they  could  "not  perceive  that  there 
is  anything  in  the  treaty  last  made,  or  any 
other  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  re^ 
quires  such  a  survey  and  division  to  be  made 
We  are  also  apprehensive  that  such  a  survey 


will,  if  made,  give  the  Ogden  Company  an 
vantage  which  they  ought  not  to  have  o 
your  land.  We  think  you  ought  firmly, 
peaceably,  to  forbid  the  surveyors  from 
viding  that  reservation  at  all." 

A  letter  containing  this  information  was 
terpreted  to  eleven  of  the  chiefs  in  coun 
on  the  twenty-second  of  Third  Month,  18 
who  were  united  in  accepting  the  advice, 
immediately  sent  word  to  the  parties  enga 
in  it  that  they  would  not  have  their  reserval 
divided  off  into  lots.  These  surveyors,  al 
having  traced  the  boundaries  of  the  Rei 
vation,  did  not  proceed  further  to  make 
division  of  it. 

A  few  months  later  another  attempt 
made  to  survey  the  lines  on  the  reserval 
in  order  to  divide  it  into  sections,  but 
chiefs  acting  with  much  firmness,  and  tw( 
them  standing  before  the  compass,  prohibi 
the  surveyor  from  proceeding,  and  he  reli 
antly  withdrew. 


Getting  Along  With  People. 

Two  men  of  affairs  were  discussing 
knack,  or  want  of  it,  which  some  men  dis] 
of  getting  along  with  their  fellows.  Om 
them  named  an  acquaintance  who  had  1 
only  four  years  out  of  college  yet  was  at 
head  of  a  branch  house  of  the  concern  wl 
employed  him.  Said  he: 

"He  is  a  great  fellow  to  get  along  t 
people.  No  man  would,  of  course,  be  pu 
a  place  of  such  responsibility  without  im 
rity,  fair  quickness  and  ability  and  a  good 
ucation.  But  there  are  scores  of  men 
have  all  those  qualities  and  yet  they  do 
go  forward,  because  they  cannot  exer 
authority.  If  they  receive  any  they 
make  the  man  under  them  cross  and  res 
by  petty  tyrannies,  or  else  they  are  too  j 
natured  and  lose  the  respect  of  the  men, 
are  imposed  on  by  them  and  don't  get  g 
work  out  of  them.  It  seems  to  be  the  ra 
thing  to  find  young  men  who  have  dignity 
keenness  enough  to  maintain  discipline 
yet  can  make  their  subordinates  bear  the  j 
cheerfully  and  render  good  service.  Mar 
fine,  brainy  fellow  of  noble  traits  fails  in 
because  he  can  neither  manage  men  nor 
with  them  on  an  equal  basis  without  kee 
them  in  a  state  of  constant  irritation, 
the  divine  touch  of  humanity  which  makes 
real  leader." 


Happiness  is  the  great  paradox  in  nat 
It  can  grow  in  any  soil  live  under  a: 
ditions.  It  defies  environment.  It  cc 
from  within;  it  is  the  revelation  of  the  di 
of  the  inner  life  as  light  and  heat  proc 
the  sun  from  which  they  radiate.  Happi: 
consists  not  of  having  but  of  being;  no 
possessing  but  of  enjoying.  It  is  the 
glow  of  the  heart  at  peace  within  itself, 
martyr  at  the  stake  may  have  happiness 
a  king  on  his  throne  might  envy.  Man  is 
agent  of  his  own  happiness;  it  is  the  arom 
a  life  lived  in  harmony  with  high  ideals, 
what  a  man  has  he  may  be  dependent 
others;  what  he  is  rests  with  him  under  ( 
What  he  obtains  in  life  is  but  acquisition,  \ 
he  attains  is  growth.  Happiness  is  the  s( 
joy  in  the  possession  of  the  intangible. - 
lected. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  Charles  Rhoads'  Journal. 

[At  the  request  of  loving  and  interested 
lends,  the  family  of  Charles  Rhoads  feel 
lling  to  share  portions  of  his  private  Journal 
th  the  readers  of  The  Fkiend,  a  paper  in 
lich  he  took  an  active  interest  for  many 
ars. — Editor.] 

Of  these  occasional  memoranda  he  writes: — 
"  1  began  on  some  loose  sheets  of  paper  to 
ite  down  an  account  of  certain  events  in 
3  life  of  my  dear  wife,  and  some  of  my  own, 
r  our  beloved  offspring  .  .  .  that  perhaps 
3y  might  profit  by  the  experience  of  a  father, 
lose  mistakes  in  youth  should  warn  them  not 
fall  into  the  same  errors,  and  whose  sense 
a  compassionate  Saviour,  when  accepted  in 
,er  years,  might  encourage  them  to  trust  in, 
i  submit  to  that  grace  which  bringeth  sal- 
tion  through  Jesus  Christ." 
Ihe  first  record  of  his  spiritual  impressions 
,8  made  in  his  thirty-first  year,  dated  Third 
inth  20th,  1859:—"  I  think  it  desirable  to 
;ord  a  circumstance  that  occurred  on  this 
^,  which  although  probably  unknown  to  any 
il  but  mine,  and  I  apprehend  not  observed 
have  caused  a  marked  influence  on  my  de- 
lanor,  yet  was  in  my  estimation  the  most 
portant  to  me  of  any  occasion  in  my  exist- 
36  hitherto.  For  years  now  past,  and  in- 
3d  from  my  earliest  youth,  thoughts  of 
irnity  and  the  welfare  of  my  immortal  part 
3  engaged  much  of  my  attention." 
rhen  he  writes  of  the  long  period  of  doubt 
th  earnest  aspirations  for  faith,  which  was 
lowed  by  a  special  visitation  of  the  Holy 
irit,  in  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  an  account 
which  appears  in  his  Memorial,  printed  in 
>se  columns  two  weeks  ago— and  he  con- 
ides  as  follows: 

"  I  have  always  thought  it  most  specially 
iirable  that  I  should  not  have  to  await  a 
ith-bed  to  prove  my  love  for  Christ,  consid- 
ng  such  occasions  as  but  indifferent  proofs 
my  sincerity,  when  compared  with  conver- 
n  and  a  religious  life  in  time  of  health  and 
)sperity.  I  think  I  may  say  that  I  was 
•ough  His  unmerited  mercy  favored  to  feel 
ne  real  love  for  my  adorable  Saviour  on  this 
?,  so  that  my  whole  heart  was,  as  it  were, 
)ken  up  as  it  has  never  been  before.  It 
,y  not  suddenly  appear  to  others,  but  I  feel 
if  the  gift  of  true  faith  was  now,  in  some 
asure,  granted  me;  and  I  earnestly  pray 
d  not  to  withhold  His  hand  until  He  has  set 
■  feet  surely  on  that  Rock,  which  is  Christ. 
m  conscious  of  great  natural  depravity  and 
akness,  and  of  much  to  be  put  off,  and  much 
be  learned  in  His  school;  but  through  His 
Ip,  I  am  resolved  to  travel  in  '  the  strait 
i  narrow  way  that  leads  to  life, '  from  this 
18  forward  in  my  earthly  pilgrimage." 
In  1866  he  writes:  "  Surely  after  we  have 
t  remission  of  past  sins,  through  faith  and 
jentance,  there  is  still  a  work  of  sanctifica- 
n  to  be  known.  I  do  not  mean  we  can  go 
sinning  and  repenting  as  we  may  please, 
i  yet  be  all  the  time  safe  and  accepted  in 
3  Beloved;  but  it  seems  to  me  the  '  motions 
sin  '  in  our  flesh  are  still  felt,  and— although 
t  yielded  to — they  produce  a  sense  of  un- 
liness  that  is  at  war  with  that  purity,  which 
3  Divine  Being  requires  in  His  creatures. 
!  that  this  internal  impurity,  be  it  ever  so 


slight,  may  be  all  purged  away,  through  the 
sanctifying  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  my 
heart.  Our  Saviour  prayed  that  His  disciples 
might  be  sanctified  through  His  Father's  truth. 
I  do  believe  that  sin  and  all  its  defilements 
may  be  and  must  be  purged  away  from  the 
soul  in  this  life,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  progres- 
sive work,  not  accomplished  all  at  once  m  most 
cases,  though  that  is  possible  with  Him,  and 
we  have  some  instances  of  it.  Our  salvation 
is  only  secure  upon  condition  that  we  abide 
in  the  true  Vine,  and  a  growth  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  living  branches.  I  wish  to  record 
my  gratitude  to  my  Saviour  for  the  refreshing 
Meetings  I  have  so  generally  enjoyed  of  latter 
time,  and  the  contrast  in  this  respect,  to  ray 
experience  for  several  years  after  I  had  be- 
come seriously  awakened.  I  state  it  for  the 
encouragement  of  any  who  have  felt  as  I  did 
during  a  long  season  of  death  and  barrenness 
of  spirit  in  Meetings  for  Worship,  consequent 
upon  a  wandering  mind  and  the  intrusion  of 
earthly  thoughts,  even  at  seasons  when  they 
were  exceedingly  distressing  to  me,  but  seemed 
to  be  pressed  upon  me  by  an  unwearied  adver- 
sary, till  my  soul  fainted  for  the  presence  of 
the  living  God.  Blessed  be  His  mercy  in  that 
He  heard  me,  after  a  long  struggle  and  many 
cries  and  prayers  for  deliverance,  so  that  1 
have  to  render  to  Him  the  incense  of  praise 
for  the  sweet  seasons  He  has  given  me  in  our 
silent  Meetings  at  Haddonfield!" 

Ninth  Month  13th,  1866.  "  I  this  day  at- 
tended our  Quarterly  Meeting.  These  Meet- 
ings have  been,  almost  always,  occasions  of  deep 
introversion  of  spirit,  accompanied  with  a  sense 
of  reverential  fear  lest  they  might  not  be 
known  to  realize  that  object  for  which  we  pro- 
fess to  hold  them — the  solemn  worship  and 
service  of  the  Almighty.  I  have,  however, 
been  mercifully  favored  to  feel  after  most  of 
them  (since  a  member  here)  that  it  was  good 
for  me  that  I  had  been  there.  The  Meeting 
to-day  was,  to  my  view,  as  a  season  of  warm 
showers  descending  on  the  tender  grass.  Clark- 
son  Sheppard  was  present,  and  was  anointed 
to  be  the  chief  instrument  through  whom  the 
Holy  Head  dispensed  these  blessings.  My  own 
impressions  before  he  rose  were  of  an  unusual 
character  in  some  respects,  as  I  felt  unexpec- 
tedly drawn  to  consider  the  nature  of  true 
Christian  baptism  and  some  views  respecting 
its  spirituality,  and  the  doctrines  and  practice 
of  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles  in  this  regard 
were  forcibly  impressed  upon  my  mind,  with 
a  strong  feeling  of  obligation  to  rise  and  com- 
municate them  to  the  congregation.  But  oh! 
the  thought  that  the  subject  was  an  intricate 
one,  and  beyond  my  present  status  to  unfold 
to  profit,  and  the  fear  that  I  might  stumble 
and  bring  some  reproach  on  the  Cause  or  my- 
self, seemed  too  strong  to  be  overcome,  and 
I  let  the  time  pass  by.  My  convictions,  since 
and  now,  are,  that  the  command  to  speak  was 
as  clear  as  was  required  to  warrant  me  in  ris- 
ing, and  that  want  of  faith  in  the  guiding 
power  of  the  only  Arm  of  Strength  was  my 
weakness.  This  humbling  feeling  has  brought 
sorrow  over  my  soul,  that  I  should  have  dis- 
trusted Him  who  has  been  so  compassionate 
and  long-suffering  a  Saviour  to  me. 

"May  He  forgive  my  failure,  and  not  take 
from  me  that  Holy  Spirit,  which  was  so  sensi- 
bly present  this  morning!" 

(To  be  continued.} 


A  Parable :  The  Test  of  Faith. 

A  woman  once  set  out  upon  her  life's 
journey  with  a  guide  and  companion  whom  she 
called  Faith. 

And  all  went  well  until  Pain  appeared.  Then 
Faith  was  blanched  and  weak  with  terror.  And 
the  long,  slim  lash  of  Pain  descended  upon  it 
again  and  yet  again,  till  in  agonized  despair 
the  woman  saw  that  Faith  was  dead. 

Alone  she  went  her  way.  But  it  was  very 
hard,  and  all  unknown  to  her.  "Oh,"  she 
cried,  "if  I  but  had  Faith  again  to  guide  me, 
and  bear  me  company!  " 

And  there  came  to  her  a  new  Faith,  nobler, 
more  beautiful  than  the  first.  And  she  taught 
her  many  things. 

Then  Pain  came  again  with  his  long,  cruel 
lash.  But  Faith  was  brave.  The  hiss  of  the 
lash  did  not  terrify,  the  sting  did  not  weaken 
her.  She  seemed,  indeed,  to  grow  the  strong- 
er, until  she  turned  and  slew  Pain,  leaving 
him  by  the  wayside. 

The  woman  was  filled  with  wonder. 

"0  Faith,"  she  said,  "glad,  wise  and  bravo 
Faith,  you  have  taught  me  many  things.  Tell 
me,  why  that  other  Faith  cringed  and  died 
under  Pain's  persecution,  while  you  have  but 
grown  stronger? " 

And  Faith  answered,  "The  Faith  that  died 
under  the  lash  of  Pain  never  was  Faith  at 
all."  ^ 

Something  Else  Waiting 

"Well,"  said  the  little  neighbor  who  had 
"run  in"  to  tell  of  her  disappointment  that 
her  sister  could  not  come  to  her  for  the  sum- 
mer, "well,  it's  done  me  a  heap  of  good  to 
talk  it  over  with  you.  Of  course  I  can't  help 
feeling  bad  over  not  seeing  Etta,  but  if  you 
don't  get  one  thing  you  always  get  something 
else,  Pve  noticed.  I'll  go  home  and  watch 
for  something  else." 

A  girl  who  had  been  curled  up  in  a  corner 
reading,  looked  up  at  that.  She  was  young, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  that  if  you  didn't  get 
what  you  wanted  you  missed  everything.  The 
little  neighbor  seeing  the  look,  sent  a  word 
in  her  direction. 

"Jessie  there,  doesn't  believe  my  philoso- 
phy," she  said  with  a  laugh.  "We  don't, 
other  peoples',  but  I  don't  know  as  that  makes 
much  dift'erence  if  we  find  our  own.  But 
there's  one  thing,  Jessie,  that  you  don't  want 
to  forget.  You  may  miss  some  things,  or 
think  you  do,  but  you  won't  ever  get  to  a 
place  in  life  where  there  won't  be  three  things 
waiting — some  one  to  love,  some  dutv  to  do, 
and  some  opportunity  to  discover;  and  as  long 
as  you  have  those  three  things  life's  bound  to 
be  good  if  you  will  meet  it  half  way.  Oh, 
before  I  go,"  turning  to  Jessie's  mother — 
and  then  the  talk  drifted  to  other  things. 
But  the  girl  in  the  corner  put  the  little  sermon 
away  to  ponder  over  in  her  thoughts  of  life. 
— Forward. 

k  GREAT  mathematician  once  said  "No  man 
is  competent  to  calculate  accurately  until  he 
has  as  perfect  a  conception  of  two-ness  as  he 
has  of  one-ness. "  How  true  this  is  morally  as 
well  as  mathematically!  There  can  be  no  large 
and  noble  estimate  of  life  until  one  has  reached 
the  point  where  another's  interest  as  well  as  his 
own  enters  into  the  solution  of  every  problem. 
— Forward. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

The  matter  under  this  heading  is  furnished 
to  The  Friend  on  behalf  of  the  "Temperance 
Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,"  by 
Benjamin  F.Whitson,  401  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

Whosoever  may 
Discern  pure  ends  here,  may  grow  pure  enough 
To  love  them,  brave  enough  to  strive  for  them, 
And  strong   enough  to  reach  them,  though  the 
roads  be  rough. 

— E.  B.  Browning. 


and,  while  the  population  has  increased  from 
996,616  to  1,470,495,  the  number  of  prisoners 
has  decreased  from  917  to  788. 


God  gives  us  all  some  small,  sweet  way 
To  set  the  world  rejoicing. 

"The  statistics  of  every  State  show  a  greater 
amount  of  crime  and  misery  attributable  to 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits  obtained  in  saloons 
than  to  any  other  source." — United  States  Su- 
preme Court. 

After  reconstruction,  the  next  great  ques- 
tion will  be  the  overthrow  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
— Abraham  Lincoln. 


"  High  class"  places  are  more  ruinous  to 
the  young  than  the  "disreputable"  place. 
If  "  disreputable"  evil  is  dangerous,  "  repu- 
table" evil  is  more  so.  "  Reputable  "  evil 
is  the  step  which  leads  to  disreputable  evil. 
— American  Issue. 


We  do  not  favor  the  sale  of  liquor  at  any 
time  or  in  any  place,  but  if  liquor  is  to  be  dis- 
pensed in  the  so-called  clubs,  we  fail  to  see 
why  the  same  scrutiny  shall  not  exist  there  as 
in  the  case  of  hotel  licenses.  Evidently  the 
time  has  come  for  some  restrictions  concern- 
ing the  clubs. — Keystone  Citizen. 

He  who  rents  his  buildings  for  evil  purposes 
is  betraying  his  Lord  for  thirty  pieces  of  sil- 
ver.—  United  Presbyterian. 


Under  local  option  laws  large  portions 
of  territory  in  the  South  are  passing  under 
prohibition.  Of  the  27,000,000  people  of  the 
South,  17,000,000  are  living  under  absolute 
prohibition.  Florida  has  but  125  saloons. 
Sixty-five  of  the  seventy- five  counties  of  Mis- 
sissippi are  under  prohibition.  Mine-tenths 
of  Kentucky  is  under  prohibition.  Sixty  of 
her  one  hundred  and  nineteen  counties  are 
under  absolute  prohibition,  and  in  only  a  few 
of  the  remainder  are  there  more  than  one  or 
two  licensed  saloons.  Georgia  has  prohibition 
in  104  of  her  137  counties.  In  Texas  there 
are  141  prohibition  counties,  and  fifty-seven 
more  are  under  partial  prohibition.  Under 
the  Adams  law,  in  Tennessee,  the  whole  State 
is  under  prohibition  except  twelve  cities  and 
towns.  This  change  has  not  all  been  brought 
about  in  the  past  year,  but  the  year  has  wit- 
nessed marked  progress. — From  a  Presbyterian 
Report  on  Temperance. 


From  the  viewpoint  of  Leslie's  Weekly,  pro- 
hibition in  Kansas  has  been  a  measurable  suc- 
cess. The  law  was  enacted  twenty-one  years 
ago.  In  five  of  the  105  counties  of  the  State 
the  law  is  pretty  generally  ignored.  These 
counties  include  about  17  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation and  furnish  30  per  cent  of  the  crimi- 
nals.    Take  the  State  as  a  whole,  however. 


The  Southern  Express  Co.  will  no  longer 
accept  shipments  of  liquors  to  prohibition 
points  in  the  South. 

The  Houston  &  Texas  Central,  the  Houston- 
East  &  West  Texas  and  the  Houston  &  Shreve- 
port  railroads  have  decided  not  to  receive  for 
transportation  from  either  connecting  lines  at 
junction  points  or  from  shippers  at  any  point, 
shipments  of  whiskey  or  other  intoxicating 
liquors  when  consigned  to  the  point  on  their 
lines.  Forty  cities  and  towns  on  the  Central 
and  fifteen  on  the  East  &  West  Texas  lines 
have  local  option. 

The  following  measures  are  now  before  Con- 
gress in  a  more  or  less  advanced  stage  of  con- 
sideration: 

1.  The  Cumber  Sperry  bill  to  forbid  liquor 
selling  in  all  government  buildings. 

2.  The  Hepburn-Dolliver  bill  to  prevent  the 
evasion  of  State  laws  by  which  the  sale  of 
liquors  is  forbidden  in  any  territory,  by  provid- 
ing that  liquor  transported  within  the  boundary 
of  any  State  shall  be  subject  to  the  police  power 
of  the  State  the  same  as  though  made  within 
the  State. 

3.  A  bill  repealing  or  reversing  the  law  that 
forbids  the  sale  of  liquors  in  the  army. 

4.  A  bill  to  admit  Indian  Territory  and  Ok- 
lahoma as  a  State  without  providing  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  treaty  with  the  Indians  by 
which  the  sale  of  intoxicants  in  the  Indian 
Territory  is  expressly  prohibited. 

5.  A  bill  to  prohibit  traffic  in  opium,  except 
for  medical  prescriptions,  in  the  whole  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States. 

These  bills  are  of  special  interest  to  two 
classes  of  people, — those  who  favor  the  sup- 
pression of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors 
and  those  who  would  extend  the  traffic. 

From  these  two  classes  congressmen  are  re- 
ceiving many  letters,  and  are  doubtless  judg- 
ing the  sentiment  and  reckoning  the  action  of 
their  constituents  by  the  character  and  number 
of  such  appeals.  The  majority  of  people  sel 
dom,  if  ever,  address  their  district  represen 
tative  in  Congress;  yet,  when  financial  inter 
ests  are  jeopardized,  men  are  usually  very 
prompt  to  appeal  to  the  Senator  or  represen 
tative  most  likely  to  have  influence  in  the  mat 
ter.  The  Temperance  Association  of  Friends 
has  recently  sent  out  to  members  of  Philadel 
phia  Yearly  Meeting  a  circular  letter  asking 
co-operation  in  the  matter  of  letters,  petitions, 
etc.,  and  offering  to  furnish  information  to 
any  who  may  ask  it.  They  hope  their  concern 
may  be  shared  by  others,  and  that  many  peo 
pie  all  over  our  land  may  feel  rightly  drawn 
to  express  their  views  to  the  right  party  at 
the  right  time. 

The  State  Retail  Liquor  League  op  Penn- 
sylvania has  sent  a  confidential  letter  "  to 
the  trade  "  urging  opposition  to  the  local  op- 
tion movement  in  Pennsylvania.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  this  letter  illustrate  the 
spirit  of  it  and  show  how  strongly  the  liquor 
interest  will  oppose  the  proposed  act  "To 
permit  the  electors  of  any  county,  city,  borough 
or  township,  or  of  any  ward  of  any  city  of  the 


first  or  second  class  in  this  Commonwealth 
determine  by  an  election,  whether  the  sale 
intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  prohibited,  i 
providing  penalties  for  the  illegal  sale  therec 
The  letter  reads  thus:  "It  is  desired  t 
the  people  of  our  State  should  be  made 
quainted  with  the  fact  that  the  very  same  n 
— preachers,  temperance  fanatics  and  era 
generally — who  secured  the  passage  of 
Brannock  Law  in  Ohio,  are  now  energetic; 
at  work  openly  avowing  their  purpose  to 
cure  the  passage  of  a  like  law  in  the  Keyst 
State.  The  experience  of  the  Ohio  pec 
should  teach  the  trade  in  this  State  that  i 
not  safe  to  remain  idle  and  indifferent.  I 
hardly  necessary  to  remind  you  that  '  L( 
Option  '  is  merely  Prohibition  in  disguise, 
is  prohibition  within  the  region  where  i' 

adopted Your  earnest  attention 

therefore,  invited  to  the  necessity  for  pron 
energetic  and  persistent  efforts  to  head  off 
defeat  the  movement  now  so  boldly  makinj 
entail  this  monstrous  evil  (?)  upon  this  Sti 
You  are  urged  to  begin  at  once  every  ef 
you  can  command  to  secure  the  sympathy 
co-operation  of  the  legislators  from  your  ] 
tion  of  the  State  in  opposition  to  this  mc 
ment.  Such  efforts  should  be  made  \ 
quietly,  because  publicity  may  assist  inst 
of  counteracting  the  efforts  of  the  Prol 
tionists."  ....  This  communication  is 
dressed  to  you  at  the  request  of  the  State 
quor  League. 

Respectfully  yours, 
P.  H.  Nolan,  National  Representative. 
Theodore  Huckstein,  Secretari 

When  the  vote  was  taken  in  the  year  1 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  to  whether 
should  or  should  not  adopt  an  amendment 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  prohibiting 
sale  of  intoxicants,  twenty-nine  counties  vi 
favorably  to  the  amendment,  and  thirty-i 
gave  a  majority  against  it.  On  accoun' 
the  defeat  of  the  amendment  the  counties' 
voted  "  dry  "  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
bidding  the  traffic  except  by  the  cumbers; 
and  illogical  system  of  "remonstrance."  Uij 
a  Local  Option  statue  it  is  possible  that, 
of  those  twenty-nine  counties  and  eventu 
many  more  would  bar  out  the  saloon.  l| 
it  not  seem  strange  that  it  should  requires] 
tremendous  effort  to  get  the  Legislaturii 
allow  the  people  to  govern  themselves,  ^ 
the  Government  of  these  United  States 
been  declared  so  emphatically  to  "  of  the  ' 
pie,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people." 

Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  the  o] 
nents  of  this  local  option  measure,  now  h 
our  Legislature  at  Harrisburg,  are  using  "e^ 
effort  they  can  command  "  to  defeat  it. 
the  Christian  Temperance  people  doing  all 
duty  calls  for  in  an  honest  effort  to  secure 
passage?  This  remains  to  be  seen.  Ther 
is  sure  to  triumph  when  enough  good  pe 
do  their  duty.  Reader,  hast  thou  a  dut 
this  matter? 

"  The  little  brook  helps  to  swell  the  r 
and  the  river  helps  to  fill  the  sea,  so  our  fe 
efforts  help  to  accomplish  the  wonderful 
poses  of  our  God." 


"The   situation  which  has  not  its  duty 
ideal,  was  never  yet  occupied  by  man." 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Part  Impossible  to  Exaggerate. 

seeing  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
[END,  showing  the  great  exaggeration  of  the 
nber  slain  in  the  war  in  the  Far  East,  brought 
mind  an  article  seen  in  three  different 
ghboring  papers,  giving  notice  of  a  cir- 
astance  which  occurred  in  this  section,  all 
which  were  different,  and  all  exaggerated, 
mingly  for  sensation.  While  the  writer 
i  thinking  how  wrong  it  is  in  reporters  to 
e  untruthful  accounts  of  crimes,  casualties, 
,  to  increase  the  sale  of  papers,  instead 
having  a  care  to  give  correct  accounts  to 
public,  he  was  made  to  believe  that  while 
rect  figures  could  give  a  truthful  account 
the  number  slain  and  wounded,  and  incor- 
t  figures  could  exaggerate  it,  great  as  it 
yet  when  rightly  used,  no  figures  or  words 
Id  describe,  or  bring  to  the  senses  of  those 
)have  not  beheld,  the  many  horrible  scenes 
eh  for  a  long  time  have  been  occurring 
re.  It  is  to  be  feared  the  surrounding 
ions  are  not  rightly  awed  by  the  awful 
lity,  or  engaged  in  prayer  to  the  Author 
lOod  for  its  end. 

VhUe  this  sad  subject  was  in  mind,  afresh 
red  by  seeing  the  above  named  in  The 
END,  another  was  brought  to  mind,  which 
Iso  sorrowful  beyond  description,  as  it  has 
a  tolerated  and  has  been  going  on  with 
ise  in  our  enlightened  and  professedly 
islian  nation  —  this  worse  than  brutal 
e-fighting,  or  "  boxing  "  as  it  is  termed, 
lide  its  enormity— and  to  induce  thousands 
3ehold  it  as  with  seeming  impunity;  while 
good,  whose  mercy  goes  forth  in  tender- 
!,_  even  to  the  brute  creation,  would  be 
like  Cowper,  in  seeing  such  inhumanity 
Q  man  to  man,  to  exclaim  that  "mercy 
1  a  bleeding  heart  would  weep  "  when  she 
such  cruelty  "  inflicted  on  a  beast."  These 
iects  took  hold  on  the  mind  with  desires 
;  all  who  love  good,  and  who  sorrow  over 
;  which  is  displeasing  to  God,  and  is  de- 
ying  or  hurtful  to  their  fellow-men,  may 
fail  to  do  what  they  may,  as  occasion 
rs,  by  word,  or  acts,  to  discourage  all  such 
imanity. 
'elfth  Month  22d,  1904. 


Rules  for  Home  Life. 

—To  make  home  duties  of  the  first  im- 
ance;  not  to  despise  the  very  smallest,  but 
erform  it  even  unto  God. 
—To  undertake  no  work  outside  which  may 
le  the  neglect  of  even  that  small  duty  at 
e. 

—To  think  of  the  happiness  of  others  be- 
my  own,  for  even  Christ  pleased  not  him- 
and  left  us  an  example,  that  we  should 
w  his  steps. 

— To  try  to  add  to  the  happiness  of  every 
iber  of  my  family,  sympathizing  in  both 
t  gives  them  pain  and  pleasure. 
—To  find  out  my  besetting  sin,  and  fight 
1  to  overcome  it,  for  I  can  do  all  things 
ugh  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me. 
—To  remember  God  has  formed  my  home, 
as  He  leaves  me  in  it,  no  one  but  myself 
fill  the  niche  in  which  He  has  placed  me. 
■.—To  improve  the  talents  God  has  given 


■WOMEN  AND  'WAR. 

BY  ELL.\  WHEELER  WILCO.X. 

We  women  teach  our  little  sons  how  wrong 
And  how  ignoble  blows  are  ;  school  and  church 
Support  our  precepts,  and  inoculate 
The  growing  minds  with  thoughts  of  love  and 

peace. 
"  Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite,"  we  say  ; 
But  human  beings  with  immortal  souls 
Must  rise  above  the  methods  of  a  brute. 
And  walk  with  reason  and  with  self-control. 

And  then — dear  God  !  you  men,  you  wise,  strong 

men. 
Our  self-announced  superiors  in  brain, 
Our  peers  in  Judgment,  you  go  forth  to  war  ! 
You  leap  at  one  another,  mutilate 
And  starve  and  kill  your  fellow-men,  and  ask 
The  world's  applause  for  such  heroic  deeds. 
You  boast  and  strut ;  and  if  no  song  is  sung, 
No  laudatory  epic  is  writ  in  blood. 
Telling  how  many  widows  you  have  made, 
Why,  then,  perforce,   you  say   our  bards   are 

dead. 
And  inspiration  sleeps  to  wake  no  more. 
And  we,  the  women,  we  whose  lives  you  are — 
What  can  we  do  but  sit  in  silent  homee 
And  wait  and  suffer  ?  Not  for  us  the  blare 
Of  trumpets  and  the  bugle's  call  to  arms— 

For  us  no  waving  banners,  no  supreme, 
Triumphant  hour  of  conquest.     Ours  the  slow 
Dead  torture  of  uncertainty,  each  day 
The  bootless  battle  with  the  same  despair, 
And  when  at  best  your  victories  reach  our  ears 
There  reaches  with  them  to  our  pitying  hearts 
The  thought  of  countless  homes  made  desolate. 
And  other  women  weeping  for  their  dead. 
0  men,  wise  men,  superior  beings,  say 
Is  there  no  substitute  for  war  in  this 
Great  age  and  era  ?    If  you  answer  "  No," 
Then  let  us  rear  our  children  to  be  wolve.s. 
And  teach  them  from  the  cradle  how  to  kill. 
Why   should    we   women   waste   our   time  and 

words 
In  talking  peace  when  men  declare  for  war  ! 


An  Old-Time  Friends'  Meeting. 

Thomas  Story,  in  his  Journal,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  account  of  the  first  meet- 
ing he  attended  after  his  convincement.  It 
may  be  found  in  Friends'  Library,  Vol.  10, 
pages  18-14.  He  says:  "  When  we  came  to 
the  meeting,  being  a  little  late,  it  was  full 
gathered,  and  I  went  among  the  throng  of 
the  people  on  the  forms,  and  sat  still  among 
them  in  that  inward  condition  and  mental 
retirement.  And  though  one  of  their  min- 
isters, a  stranger,  began  to  speak  on  some 
points  held  by  them,  and  declaim  against  some 
things  held  by  others  and  denied  by  them,  par- 
ticularly predestination  as  asserted  by  the 
Presbyterians,  yet  I  took  not  much  notice  of 
it.  1  did  not  doubt  but,  that  like  all  other 
sects  they  might  have  something  to  say,  both 
for  their  own  and  against  the  opinion  of 
others,  yet  my  concern  was  much  rather  to 
know  whether  they  were  a  people  gathered 
under  a  sense  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  pres- 
ence of  God  in  their  meetings;  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  they  worshipped  the  true  and 
living  (iod  in  the  life  and  nature  of  Christ, 
the  Son  of  (lod,  the  true  and  only  Saviour. 
.■\nd  the  Lord  answered  my  desire  according  to 
the  integrity  of  my  heart.  For,  not  long  after 
I  had  sat  down  among  them  that  heavenly  and 
watery  cloud  overshadowing  my  mind  brake 
into  a  sweet  abounding  shower  of  celestial 
rain,  and    the   greater   part   of  the  meeting 


was  broken  together,  dissolved  and  comforted 
in  the  Divine  presence  of  the  true  heavenly 
Lord,  which  was  divers  times  repeated  before 
the  meeting  ended.  In  the  same  way,  by  the 
same  Divine  power,  I  had  been  often  favored 
before  when  alone  and  when  no  eye  but  that 
of  heaven  beheld,  or  any  knew,  but  the  Lord 
himself,  who  in  infinite  mercy  had  been  pleased 
to  bestow  so  great  a  favor.  And,  as  many 
small  springs  and  streams,  descending  into  a 
proper  place  and  forming  a  river  become  more 
deep  and  weighty,  even  so  thus  meeting  with 
a  people  gathered  of  the  living  God  into  a 
sense  of  the  enjoyment  of  his  divine  and  living 
presence,  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God  and  Saviour  of  the  world,  I  felt  an  in- 
crease of  joy  of  the  salvation  of  God,  and  the 
more  by  how  much  I  now  perceived  I  had 
been  under  the  like  mistake  as  the  prophet 
of  God  of  old,  but  was  now  otherwise  in- 
formed by  a  sure  evidence  and  token — by  the 
witness  or  the  Divine  truth,  in  which  no  living 
soul  can  err  or  be  deceived,  being  self-evident 
and  undeniable  in  all  those  who  truly  know 
Him. 

"Our  joy  was  mutual  and  full,  though  in 
many  tears,  as  in  cases  of  the  deepest  and 
most  unfeigned  love;  for  the  Friends  there, 
being  generally  sensible  I  was  affected  and 
tendered  with  them  by  the  influence  of  the 
divine  Truth  they  knew  and  made  profession 
of,  did  conclude  I  had  been  at  that  time  and 
not  before  convinced  and  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  way  of  Truth  among  them;  and 
their  joy  was  as  of  heaven  at  the  return  of  a 
penitent,  and  mine  as  the  joy  of  salvation  from 
God  in  view  of  the  work  of  the  Lord  so  far 
carried  on  in  the  earth,  when  I  had  thought 
not  long  before  there  had  been  scarcely  any 
true  and  living  faith  or  knowledge  of  God  in 
the  world. 

"The  meeting  being  ended,  the  peace  of  God 
which  passeth  all  the  understanding  of  natu- 
ral men,  and  is  inexpressible  by  any  language 
but  itself  alone,  remained  as  a  holy  canopy 
over  my  mind  in  a  silence  out  of  the  reach  of 
all  words,  and  where  no  idea  but  the  Word 
himself  can  be  conceived.  But,  being  in- 
vited, together  with  the  ministering  Friend, 
to  the  house  of  the  ancient  widow  Hall,  I 
went  willingly  with  them;  but  the  sweet  si- 
lence commanded  in  me  still  remaining,  I  had 
nothing  to  say  to  any  of  them  till  He  was 
pleased  to  draw  the  curtain  and  veil  his  pres- 
ence, and  then  I  found  my  mind  pure  and  in  a 
well-bounded  liberty  of  innocent  conversation 
with  them." 

Patient  Continuance  in  Well-doing.  — 
Whether  we  be  high  or  low  here,  bond  or  free, 
it  imports  little,  seeing  that  these  differences 
shall  be  so  quickly  at  an  end.  With  particular 
men,  it  is  so  in  their  graves;  you  may  dis- 
tinguish the  greater  from  the  less  by  their 
tombs,  but  by  their  dust  you  cannot,  and  with 
the  whole  world  it  shall  be  so  in  the  end.   .   . 

Now  this  is  the  great  rule,  for  all  the  ser- 
vants of  God  in  what  state  soever,  to  set  the 
Lord  always  before  them  (as  an  exact  work- 
man is  ever  and  anon  laying  his  rule  to  his 
work,  and  squaring  it),  to  do  and  suffer  His 
will  cheerfully  in  everything,  being  content 
that  He  choose  their  condition  and  trials  for 
them;  only  desirous  that  He  hath  chosen  them 
for  His  own. — Rohcrt  Lcujhton. 
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Science  and  Industry. 

"Those  are  my  precious  things,"  said  the 
chemist,  as,  exercising  my  privilege  of  ex- 
ploring in  the  laboratory,  I  peeped  into  a  small 
box  on  whose  crimson  velvet  lining  shone  a 
collection  of  crystals  of  many  colors,  some 
rough  and  jagged,  imbedded  in  pieces  of  stone 
and  some  skilfully  cut  into  gleaming  polished 
facets,  which  caught  and  reflected  the  rays  of 
light.  There  were  rich  red  garnet  masses, 
dainty  columns  of  tourmaline,  turquoises  of 
robin-egg's  blue,  one  sapphire  of  clear  azure, 
amethysts,  opals  with  fiery  gleams,  seagreen 
beryls,  and  other  bright  mineral  fragments. 
Among  them  I  noticed  a  small,  dark  green 
stone  of  no  special  beauty. 

"Why  do  you  have  this  dull  thing  among 
your  pretty  gems?  "  I  asked. 

"That,"  the  chemist  answered,  "is  one  of 
the  greatest  treasures." 

I  looked  more  closely,  but  saw  nothing  at- 
tractive in  the  stone,  except  its  fine,  soft  lus- 
tre. 

"See!"  said  the  chemist,  suddenly  turning 
on  the  mineral  the  light  of  a  gas  jet.  In- 
stantly fiery  gleams  flashed  out  in  its  darkness, 
and  it  blazed  into  a  rich,  red  glow  like  a  royal 
ruby. 

"This  stone,  the  Alexandrite,"  said  the 
chemist,  "does  not  show  its  beauty  in  the 
daylight,  hut,  by  the  artificial  light  of  gas  or 
fire,  it  blazes  into  its  glorious  color.  God 
makes  them  different,  stones  and  people. 
Don't  think  you  have  seen  the  whole  of  a  per- 
son in  one  light,  under  one  set  of  circumstan- 
ces; sometimes  you  must  wait  for  a  special 
light,  to  see  shine  out  the  noblest  beauty  of  a 
soul.  There  are  persons  like  the  Alexandrite, 
and  they  are  treasures.  " 


age  and  is  prime  at  four  years  and  over.  The 
New  Jersey  exhibit  shows  all  of  the  phases  of 
the  oyster  industry.  The  spat,  the  young  and 
old  oysters,  the  tongs  for  catching  oysters  in 
shallow  water,  the  iron  dredge  with  chain  at- 
tachment for  dragging  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
for  oysters,  pictures  of  the  oyster  spat  and 
pictures  of  the  spat  or  eggs  magnified  many 
times. 

The  clam  industry  is  also  a  feature  of  the 
New  Jersey  exhibit,  the  various  stages  of  the 
clam  being  shown  from  the  egg  to  the  soft 
shell  or  little  neck  clam,  which  is  the  young 
clam,  to  the  hard  shell  or  old  clam.  Lobsters 
and  crabs  are   also   shown   in   their   several 


Oyster  Hatching  in  Public— St.  Louis 
World's  Fair  visitors  can  witness  the  novel 
sight  of  oyster  hatching  and  oyster  culture  in 
all  of  its  stages  in  New  Jersey's  interesting 
exhibit  in  the  forestry.  Pish  and  Game  Build 
ing.  The  life  of  the  oyster  from  the  spat  to 
full-grown  bi-valve  is  shown  in  this  exhibit 
where  the  habits  of  the  oyster  and  the  methods 
of  handling  it  may  be  studied. 

In  a  large  glass  tank,  filled  with  sea  water, 
sea  moss  and  mud  from  the  oyster  fields  ofl' 
the  New  Jersey  coast,  the  oysters  may  be  seen. 
Here  is  the  spat  of  the  oyster  before  hatching 
and  here  may  be  seen  the  development  of  the 
oyster  from  the  spat  or  egg  state  to  the  os- 
treidae  or  young  oysters. 

Within  two  hours  after  the  spat  of  the  oys- 
ter is  deposited,  it  begins  to  unde-go  a  trans- 
formation by  hardening  and  the  changes  which 
follow  are  numerous  until  the  young  oysters 
become  living  shell-fish  two  weeks  later. 
These  tiny  oysters  cling  to  everything  that  is 
stationary,  nature  impelling  them  to  do  this 
in  order  to  escape  being  swept  away  by  the 
tides.  Some  specimens  are  shown  in  the  cab- 
inet at  the  World's  Pair,  clinging  to  an  old 
pipe  that  had  been  dropped  into  the  bay, 
others  are  seen  clinging  to  a  doll,  others  to  a 
baby's  shoe  and  others  to  a  set  of  false  teeth 
that  some  one  had  lost.  As  a  barnacle  the 
young  oyster  clings  to  anything  that  comes  its 
way.  It  does  not  move  but  attaches  itself 
to  various  objects. 

The  oyster  is  good  to  eat  at  three  years  of 


Useful  Points  from  "Popular  Mechan- 
ics."—iiiarinc  Glue.— One  part  of  pure  India 
rubber  dissolved  in  naphtha.  When  melted 
add  two  parts  of  shellac.  Melt  until  mixed. 
Pour  out  on  tin  until  cold.  Melt  and  use  with 
brush  at  water-bath  heat. 

Or  take  a  handful  of  quicklime  and  four 
ounces  of  linseed  oil.  Boil,  and  pour  out  on 
a  plate  until  hard.     Melt  and  use. 

Or  take  one  pound  of  common  glue — not 
fish  glue— in  two  quarts  of  skim  milk.  Soak 
and  boil.     All  these  are  good. 

To  Loosen  a  Rusty  Screw.  — one  of  the  simplest 
and  readiest  ways  of  loosening  a  screw  is  sim- 
ply to  apply  heat  to  the  head  of  the  screw, 
A  small  bar  or  rod  of  iron,  flat  at  the  end,  if 
reddened  in  the  fire  and  applied  for  two  or 
three  minutes  to  the  head  of  a  rusty  screw, 
will  as  soon  as  it  heats  the  screw,  render  its 
withdrawal  as  easy  with  the  screwdriver  as  if 
it  were  only  a  recently  inserted  screw.  This 
is  not  particularly  novel,  but  is  worth  know- 
ing. 

How  to  Soften  Putty.— Vutty  which  has  be- 
come hardened  by  exposure,  as  around  window 
sash,  may  become  softened  and  readily  re- 
moved by  the  use  of  the  following  mixture: 

Slake  three  pounds  of  quickstone  lime  in 
water  and  add  one  pound  of  pearlash,  making 
the  whole  of  about  the  consistency  of  paint. 
Apply  to  both  sides  the  glass  and  let  it  remain 
for  12  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
putty  will  be  sufficiently  soft  so  that  the  glass 
can  be  lifted  out  of  the  frame. 

How  to  Clean  Polished  Wood.— An  encaustic 
composed  of  wax,  sal  soda  and  a  good  soap  is 
excellent  for  cleaning  and  polishing  at  the 
same  time.  Shave  the  wax  and  the  soap  and 
dissolve  them  in  boiling  water;  stir  frequently 
and  add  the  soda.  When  the  wax  and  soap 
are  thoroughly  dissolved  place  the  mixture  in 
a  vessel  which  can  be  closely  covered  and  stir 
constantly  till  cool. 

This  mixture  will  remove  ink  from  polished 
surfaces  and  may  be  satisfactorily  applied  to 
marbles   bricks,  furniture,  tiles  and  floors, 


The  Most  Useful  Tree.— Of  all  forest 
trees  the  eucalyptus  is  the  most  beneficial  to 
mankind.  The  list  of  useful  articles  it  fur- 
nishes to  the  world,  as  told  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  is  almost  incredible. 

It  is  predicted  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Forestry  that  within  a  few  years  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  eucalypts  will  solve  the 
fuel  problem,  both  in  America  and  Europe. 
In  the  rapidity  and  hardiness  of  its  growth 


this  tree  has  no  equal.  Five  years  from  t 
time  of  planting,  groves  raised  from  seedlir 
will  yield  seventy-five  cords  of  stove  wood 
acre.  Three  to  five  years  from  the  time 
cutting,  sprouts  that  spring  from  the  stun 
mature  into  trees  that  produce  more  cords 
the  acre  than  the  original  growth.  Repeal 
cuttings  add  to  the  thriftiness  of  the  eucal; 
tus.  A  period  of  twenty-five  years  will  \ 
velop  trees  the  size  of  oaks  known  to  be  thr 
hundred  years  old.  In  some  sections  of  1 
Southwest  where  oak  has  been  nearly  exha 
ted  as  fuel  the  eucalyptus  is  taking  its  pla 
Some  varieties  thrive  in  tropical  swam 
others  flourish  in  the  mountain  snows  far  ab( 
the  timber-line.  To  every  degree  of  dim. 
and  condition  between  these  extremes  so 
species  from  this  prolific  genus  is  adapt 
Scientists  have  demonstrated  that  eucaly 
have  a  wonderful  effect  upon  climate.  Pr 
some  of  the  swampy  areas  of  Italy  mala 
has  been  banished  by  the  growth  of  eucalyp 
groves.  This  is  due  both  to  the  tonic  i 
medicinal  effect  of  its  aroma  and  to  the  trc 
.  phenomenal  capacity  for  absorbing  water. 
Notwithstanding  the  latter  trait,  howei 
some  varieties  of  the  blue  gum  will  thi 
on  arid  plains.  Soil  on  which  not  even  cac 
will  live  will  produce  great  eucalyptus  tn 
The  genus  is  invaluable  as  a  source  of  t 
ber.  The  uses  it  is  put  to  in  this  regard 
amazingly  diverse.  In  Australia  it  is  v 
extensively  in  the  construction  of  ships,  bu 
ings,  bridges,  vehicles,  agricultural  im; 
ments,  furniture,  barrels,  and  hundreds 
minor  articles. 

Faultless  hardwood  logs  over  two-huncj 
feet  long,  twelve  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
and  thirty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
hewn  from  giant  eucalypts. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  durable  of  hard  woi 
This  is  a  remarkable  fact  when  the  cele 
of  its  growth  is  considered.  In  repairin 
decayed  pier  at  Santa  Barbara,  Californii 
found  that  a  few  piles  were  perfectly  soi 
Examination  disclosed  that  they  had  been  h 
from  eucalyptus  trees. 

Learning  to  be  Kindly. — There  are  n 
people  who  excuse  themselves  from  the  1 
familiarities  and  kindnesses  of  life  on 
ground  that  they  are  not  natural  to  tl 
These  people  say  that  they  are  reservec 
disposition,  and  cannot  be  free  and  eas; 
meeting  other  people. 

But  we  can  learn  to  be  genial  and  g( 
just  as  we  can  learn  to  row  a  boat  or  to  tl 
stones  or  to  write  shorthand  or  to  speak  a 
language. 

"That  homeliness  and  unaffected  simpl 
of  addre.-B  which  made  Ruskin  so  approacl 
to  child  or  man,  was  the  work  of  a  longl 
discipline.  The  strongest  of  men,  he 
made  himself  the  servant  of  all,  and  judgf 
his  own  standard  his  greatness  had  lain  i 
here,"  says  Canon  Rawnsley. 

What  Ruskin  learned  we  can  learn, 
greater  the  difficulties  we  have  to  surm(D 
the  sweeter  and  more  fragrant  the  genth  ] 
we  shall  acquire.  It  will  have  a  beauty  ( i 
own,  because  it  will  be  the  product  of  ( J 
own  help  in  our  lives,  just  as  those  won 
love  and  friendship  are  most  valued  whic|9 
wrung  with  most  effort  from  the  deij« 
natures. — Forward.  | 
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Items  Concerning  the  Society. 

Chester  Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  Moorestown, 
J.,  has  changed  its  hour  for  assembling,  from 
A.  M.  to  9.30  A.  M.  This  change  is  made  for  the 
ter  accommodation  of  members  who  have  to  go 
ularly  to  Philadelphia. 

'idings  of  Wm.  C.  Allen  and  Wm.  B.  Harvey  in 
to  Rico,  too  late  for  insertion  in  detail  until 
t  week,  exhibit  one  week  of  diligent  labor 
)ng  military  classes,  prisoners,  hospitals  and 
iwhere,  and  solemn  impressions  evident  among 
ly  who  had  never  heard  of  Christ  or  the  Bible, 
ield  hitherto  closed  to  religious  labors  seems 
1  remarkably  open  to  these  Friends. 

iNE  Hundred  Year.?  After. — In  1796  an  ex- 
imental  combination  of  Quaker  and  Methodist 
iciples  and  practice  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
iker  Methodist  body.  To-day  the  members, 
ibering  10,000,  and  mainly  in  Lancashire,  are 
wn  as  the  Independent  Methodists, 
n  fundamental  doctrines  these  bodies  have  much 
;ommon — although  until  four  years  ago  they 
w  but  little  of  each  other. 

ja  Chamness  and  companion  left  Baltimore  on 
3rd  inst.  for  her  home  in  Iowa.  She  had  been 
36  months  engaged  in  Gospel  service  in  North 
olina.  Before  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  there 
had  gone  through  most  meetings  and  families 
he  Eastern  Quarterly  Meeting  and  since  then 
h  B.  P.  Brown  for  guide  and  companion,  spent 
rly  two  months  in  an  extended  visit  among 
jnds  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Her  labors 
ear  to  have  been  greatly  blessed. 

.Ibert  Cook  Myers  contributes  to  the  Intelligen- 
of  the  First  Mo.  7th,  a  very  carefully  prepared 
cle  containing  a  verbatim  d  literatim  copy  of 
rge  Fox's  will.  Francis  Bugg  seems  to  have 
culed  the  uncouthness  of  Fox's  spelling  or  lan- 
ge,  like  J.  Morgan  who  afterwards  published 
will  "  to  convince  the  world  that  he  who  made 
I  will  could  not  write  one  Line  of  True  English." 
the  Friends  answered  Bugg  in  the  question  : 
not  the  Gospel  of  John  as  bad  Greek  as  any 
ker's  English  ?  " 

10  Church  of  the  future,  says  the  Friends'  In- 
geneer,  can  stand  on  the  sandy  foundations  of 
e  liberalism.  As  radicals  we  may  have  our 
ations  and  with  them  we  may  contribute  toward 
,ring  the  atmosphere,  toward  putting  aside 
e  of  the  mummeries  and  stumbling  blocks  of 
creeds  ;  but  it  will  be  at  our  peril  that  we 
id  in  antagonism  to  the  thought  of  those  Chris- 
I  thinkers  of  our  time  who  are  in  the  orthodox 
:p.  It  is  for  us  to  study  them,  really  to  get  at 
imeaning  of  their  message,  and  to  appropriate 
ir  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  gospel. 

mong  statistics  for  1904,  of  all  the  religious 
)minations  of  the  United  States,  given  by  the 
istian  Advocate,  we  find  the  following  figures 
jr  the  head  of  Friendi: : 

rthodox  :  ministers  1,281,  meetings  830,  mem- 
92,820,— a  gain  in  1904  of  91  ministers  and 
5  members. 

iberal  :  ministers  ll.'j,  meetings  183,  members 
45,— a  decrease  of  IS  meetings  and  1,295 
^lbers. 

)nservative,  or  Smaller  Bodies  :  ministers  38, 
(lings  53,  members  4,468. 
■.•imitive  :  ministers  11,  meetings  9,  members 


I  Notes  in  General. 

ative  priests  are  now  a  part  of  the  working 
la  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  northern  and  equa- 
>.l  Africa,  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  in  Korea, 
i|i,  Japan,  Persia  and  in  some  of  the  islands  of 
^'aoific. 


John  Wanamaker  has  devoted  large  sums  of 
money  to  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  in  the  great  cities  of  India,  believing  the 
work  of  that  association  to  be  the  most  hopeful  of 
all  mission  work  in  India. 

Hungary  has  expelled  Mormon  preachers.  An 
appeal  was  taken  from  the  action  ;  but  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  has  rendered  a  decision  pro- 
hibiting the  Mormon  propaganda  within  Hungary, 
on  the  ground  that  such  a  movement  is  undesir- 
able, both  from  the  standpoint  of  state  policy  and 
religion. 

The  Pilot  gives  a  description  of  "  the  most  won- 
derful book  in  the  world  ;"  it  bears  the  title  of 
"The  Passion  of  Christ."  It  was  a  curiosity  as 
far  back  as  1640.  It  is  neither  written  nor  printed, 
but  has  every  word  cut  into  its  pages  and  perfectly 
formed  and  can  be  read  with  perfect  ease.  The 
sum  of  eleven  thousand  ducats  was  offered  for  it 
by  Rudolph  II,  of  Germany.  It  belongs  to  the 
family  of  Prince  de  Eigne  and  is  now  in  France. 

J.  H.  Jowett,  the  distinguished  English  preacher, 
who  is  carefully  considering  the  revival  in  Wales, 
says:  "The  movement  should  not  be  condemned 
because  some  part  of  it  could  not  be  explained." 
J.  H.  Jowett  says  that  the  events  now  taking 
place  in  Wales  "  are  just  the  same  as  when  John 
Wesley  and  George  Whitefield  swept  through  the 
country  like  a  train  of  fire.''  Campbell  Morgan 
has  been  in  Wales  studying  the  great  movement. 

We  annexed  with  the  Philippine  Islands  some 
400  years  of  ancient  history,  on  which  there  are 
in  this  country  very  little  data.  The  documental 
source-book  of  that  history  is  published  periodic- 
ally for  subscribers  by  the  Arthur  H.  Clark  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  edition  will  hereafter 
be  limited  to  the  number  actually  subscribed  for 
during  the  present  month.  Libraries  providing 
for  serious  historical  work  to  be  done,  may  weli 
take  note  of  this. 

The  demand  for  deaconesses  is  very  general. 
The  training  schools  are  not  well  filled  with  pupils, 
and  graduates  are  hired  at  once.  This  situation 
obtains  in  all  bodies  having  deaconesses.  In  the 
Middle  West  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  sup- 
ply in  one  religious  body  is  fully  one  hundred  short 
of  the  demand.  In  the  East  the  demand  is  quite 
as  great.  In  modern  parochial  conditions  a  pastor, 
like  the  head  of  a  business  house,  has  many  things 
to  do,  and  finds  a  trained  woman  for  visiting  in- 
dispensable. 

Of  the  177  Americans  in  Siam  to-day  all  but 
about  a  dozen  are,  or  have  been,  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionaries and  their  families.  There  are  no  other 
Protestant  missionaries  in  the  entire  kingdom,  ex- 
cept one  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 
The  King  of  Siam,  who  is  the  most  enlightened 
Asiatic  ruler,  is  interested  in  the  Presbyterian 
missions  and  has  given  much  valuable  property  for 
their  schools  and  tiospitals,  and  appointed  Dr.  Mc- 
Farland,  principal  of  the  Royal  College  at  Bang- 
kok and  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
another  missionary.  Dr.  Hayes,  the  surgeon  gen- 
eral of  the  Royal  Navy. 

James  Kekela,  who  has  recently  died  in  Hono- 
lulu, was  the  first  Hawaiian  ordained  to  the  gospel 
ministry.  In  1853  J.  Kekela  consecrated  his  life 
to  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  na- 
tives of  the  Marquesan  Islands,  who  were  cannibals 
of  the  lowest  type.  For  fifty  years  he  labored 
among  these  people  who  at  his  death  were  civilized 
and  living  in  peace  in  their  quiet  valleys.  In  1864 
President  Lincoln  presented  to  J.  Kekela  a  gold 
watch  inscribed  in  Hawaiian  for  his  gracious  deed 
in  saving  the  life  of  an  American  ship's  oflicer, 
who  was  about  to  be  devoured  by  the  cannibals. 


The  watch  is  a  cherished  heirloom  among  the  mis- 
sionary's descendants. 

The  Wicklyffe  Preachers  in  England,  hardly  fif- 
teen years  of  age  as  a  band  of  workers,  have  come 
to  be  the  foremost  Protestant  agitators.  The  late 
John  Kensit  was  their  leader  for  a  time,  and  now 
a  training  home  is  to  be  established  just  outside 
of  London,  to  be  named  in  memory  of  him.  Agita- 
tion by  High  Church  people  in  the  establishment, 
and  by  Roman  Catholics,  is  general  throughout 
England.  Everywhere,  however,  their  efforts  are 
counteracted  by  Protestant  agitators,  who  declare 
themselves  unwilling  that  fruits  of  the  Reforma- 
tion shall  be  lost.  The  tight  little  kingdom  is  in 
more  or  less  of  a  ferment,  chiefly  more.  The  new 
home  for  the  Wicklyffe  Training  School  is  to  cost 
^40,000. 

The  Peace  Society  and  President  Roosevelt. 
— A  cordial  reception  was  accorded  by  President 
Roosevelt  to  Dr.  W.  Evans  Darby,  (who  was  lately 
acceptably  among  Friends  in  Philadelphia),  the 
Secretary  of  the  Peace  Society,  47,  New  Broad 
Street,  London,  E.  C,  at  the  White  House  on  the 
morning  of  Tenth  Mo.  31st.  Dr.  Darby  presented 
a  Memorial  from  the  Peace  Society  urging  the  ne- 
gotiation of  an  arbitration  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  President  Roosevelt 
warmly  replied  that  he  was  in  thorough  sympathy 
with  the  movement,  and  added  that  negotiations 
for  such  a  treaty  were  already  in  progress.  By  a 
happy  coincidence  the  President's  invitation  to  the 
Powers  to  attend  a  second  Hague  Conference  was 
published  in  the  Press  that  very  morning,  and 
formed  part  of  the  conversation.  Secretary  Hay's 
speech  in  Boston  was  also  heartily  endorsed  by 
President  Roosevelt.  "Ah  !  He  spoke  well,  didn't 
he  !"  was  his  remark. 

A  second  Memorial  was  presented  by  Dr.  Darby 
to  the  President  from  the  "  League  of  Universal 
Brotherhood  and  Native  Races  Association,"  refer- 
ring to  the  lynching  and  lawlessness  in  the  South- 
ern States,  and  thanking  him  for  his  independent 
and  impartial  action  in  the  matter.  President 
Roosevelt  was  equally  in  sympathy  with  the  object 
and  terms  of  this  Memorial,  and  expressed  himself 
very  emphatically  on  the  subject,  though  he  sug- 
gested that  the  Memorial  should  not  be  immedi- 
ately published,  seeing  they  were  in  the  throes  of 
a  contested  election.  He  welcomed,  he  said,  any 
expression  of  opinion  on  this  subject  from  disin- 
terested and  philanthropic  outsiders,  who  had  a 
perfect  right  to  express  themselves  in  regard  to  a 
matter  that  belonged  to  the  whole  of  humanity. 
It  would  be  his  care,  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability, 
to  secure  the  due  and  impartial  administration  of 
justice  ;  and,  he  added,  striking  one  hand  into  the 
other,  "  My  dear  Dr.  Darby,  I  will  never  consent 
that  any  man  shall  suffer  loss  or  be  placed  at  a 
disadvanta'ge  because  of  his  circumstances,  or  his 
color,  or  anything  over  which  he  has  no  control." 
No  section  of  a  community,  he  thought,  could  be 
guilty  of  wrong  or  injustice  towards  another  with- 
out the  whole  community  suffering.  With  the 
terms  of  the  Memorial,  which  he  observed  was 
wisely  and  temperately  worded,  he  was  in  the 
heartiest  accord,  and  he  especially  noted  the  coup- 
let from  Lowell  with  which  it  concluded  : 
In  the  gain  or  loss  of  one  race 
All  the  rest  have  equal  share. 

Dr.  Darby  also  presented,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Peace  Society,  a  handsomely  bound 
copy  of  the  fourth  edition  of  a  book  ("Interna- 
tional Tribunal  ')  which  he  describes  as  having 
been  found  useful,  and  declared  to  be  of  standard 
value,  by  diplomatists,  international  jurists,  and 
others.  This  President  Roosevelt  cordially  accep- 
ted with  the  remark  that  though  he  was  not  a 
Tolstoyan— he  had  fought,  as  his  visitor  knew,  in 
the  war — he  was  in  hearty  accord,  and  would  give 
his  warmest  support  to  all  measures  and  efforts 
for  the  promotion  of  Peace.     This  ended  a  remark- 
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able  interview,  which  left  the  impression  of  a  gen- 
uine, sincere,  independent,  and  large-hearted  man 
who  had  set  the  good  of  humanity,  not  only  of  his 
own  country,  steadfastly  before  him. 

We  may  add  to  the  above  Baroness  Von  Sutt- 
ner's  account,  translated  for  the  Friends'  Intelli- 
gencer, of  a  part  of  her  interview  with  the  Pres- 
ident, who  spoke  German.  He  greeted  her  with  the 
words,  "  Yes,  peace  is  coming,  it  is  most  certainly 
coming,  step  by  step,  and  I  too  am  working  for  it." 
And  then  Roosevelt  spoke  of  the  gathering  of  a 
new  conference  at  the  Hague,  of  the  adoption  of 
arbitration  treaties  between  individual  States,  and 
for  Austria,  also,  which  he  always  kept  in  mind, 
he  had  some  warm  words  "  It  is  significant  of 
the  President's  great  energy,"  said  Baroness  Sutt- 
ner,  "  that  he  has  kept  his  promise." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 


United  States — A  despatch  of  the  Gth  from  Washing- 
ton says:  Arbitration  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  seven  foreign  Governments  were  made  to-day  by  the 
Senate  in  executive  session.  The  countries  making  the 
conventions  are  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  France,  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  Italy  and  Spain.  All  of  the  treaties  are 
drawn  in  practically  the  same  form,  the  two  most  impor- 
tant articles  being  as  follows:  Differences  which  may 
arise  of  a  legal  nature  or  relating  to  the  interpretation 
of  treaties  existing  between  the  two  contracting  parties, 
and  which  it  may  not  have  been  possible  to  settle  by  di- 
plomacy, shall  be  referred  to  the  permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  established  at  The  Hague,  provided,  neverthe- 
less, that  they  do  not  affect  the  vital  interests,  the  inde- 
pendence or  the  honor  of  the  two  contracting  States  and 
do  not  concern  the  interests  of  third  parties.  In  each  in- 
dividual case  the  contracting  parties,  before  appealing  to 
the  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  shall  conclude  a  spe- 
cial agreement  defining  clearly  the  matter  in  dispute  and 
the  scope  of  the  powers  of  the  arbitrators,  and  fixing  the 
periods  for  the  formation  of  the  arbitral  tribunal  and  the 
several  stages  of  the  procedure.  Meetings  have  recently 
been  held  in  this  city  and  elsewhere  to  urge  upon  Sena- 
tors the  importance  of  approving  of  these  treaties. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  of  the  Gth  says:  The 
nomination  of  W.  D.  Crum,  a  negro,  to  be  Collector  of 
the  Customs  for  the  Port  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  in  executive  session  to-day  by  a  vote 
of  33  to  17.  Crum  had  been  nominated  by  the  President 
three  times  and  in  addition  had  received  three  recess  ap- 
pointments. He  is  now  serving  under  the  last  of  these 
recess  appointments.  Confirmation  was  opposed  by  Sen- 
ator Tillman,  who  objected  to  the  appointment  of  a  negro. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  reversed 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  in  two  cases  in- 
volving the  construction  of  the  Iowa  prohibitory  liquor 
law.  The  sending  of  intoxicating  liquors  into  Iowa  from 
neighboring  States  was  judged  unlawful  by  the  Iowa  Court. 
By  the  United  States  Court  the  judgment  was  reversed 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  in  contravention  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Governor  Pennypacker,  of  this  State,  in  his  message 
lately  sent  to  the  Legislature,  says:  "  The  State  now  owns 
544,958  acres  of  land  for  forestry  reservation  purposes, 
and  is  under  contract  to  purchase  154,863  acres  more, 
making  a  total  of  699,821  acres."  He  also  said:  "It  is 
high  time  that  attention  be  given  to  the  preservation  of 
our  streams,  gifts  of  God  to  humanity,  which  are  essen- 
tial to  happiness  and  comfort  and  even  to  life.  Our 
streams  are  losing  both  beauty  and  utility,  and  are  being 
encroached  upon  by  filling  along  their  banks  and  using 
them  as  dumps  for  the  refuse  and  pollution  which  come 
from  mills,  factories  and  habitations.  They  are  also 
being  seized  upon  by  those  who  hope  to  make  them  com- 
mercially profitable,  and  in  some  instances  the  waters  are 
being  diverted  from  their  channels."  He  recommends 
intelligent  study  to  preserve  the  purity  of  these  waters. 

In  a  recent  address  to  the  American  Forestry  Congress 
in  Washington,  President  Roosevelt  said:  "  If  the  present 
rate  of  forest  destruction  is  allowed  to  continue,  a  timber 
famine  is  obviously  inevitable.  Fire,  wasteful  and  de- 
structive forms  of  lumbering,  and  legitimate  use  are  to- 
gether destroying  our  forest  resources  far  more  rapidly 
than  they  are  being  replaced.  What  such  a  famine  would 
mean  to  each  of  the  industries  of  the  United  States  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  imagine.  Unless  the  men  from  the 
West  believe  in  forest  preservation  the  Western  forests 
cannot  be  preserved.  The  policy  under  which  the  Presi- 
dent creates  these  national  forests  is  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  Administration  to  give  every  part  of 
the  public  lands  their  highest  use.     That  policy  can  be 


given  effect  in  the  long  run  only  through  the  willing  as- 
sistance of  the  Western  people,  and  that  such  assistance 
will  be  given  in  full  measure  there  can  no  longer  be  any 
doubt." 

A  despatch  says:  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  has  adopted 
the  type  of  gasoline  motors  which  it  will  use  on  its  branch 
lines  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  this  month  will  see  a 
number  of  them  installed  and  in  operation.  In  general 
appearances  the  new  car  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
railroad  coach,  one  end  being  fitted  up  for  passengers  and 
the  other  end  as  a  baggage  and  freight  car.  The  motor 
is  between  the  two.  It  is  expected  that  the  car  will  de- 
velop sixty  miles  an  hour,  and  its  use  will  enable  the  com- 
pany to  give  more  frequent  service  on  its  branch  lines. 
Only  a  motorman  and  conductor  are  necessary  to  run  this 
car. 

Dr.  Abbott,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Health  in  this  city, 
has  issued  a  circular  letter  to  physicians  in  Philadelphia 
asking  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  patients  sufliering 
from  tuberculosis,  the  list  of  which  is  not  to  be  made 
public.  He  says:  "  Cases  of  tuberculosis  are  not  regarded 
in  the  same  light  as  are  those  of  the  acute  transmissible 
diseases.  They  are  not,  therefore,  subjected  to  the  same 
oflicial  supervision.  Nevertheless,  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  health,  it  is  essential  that  cases  of  tuberculosis 
be  kept  under  sanitary  supervision.  The  board  recom- 
mends that  all  rooms  occupied  by  tuberculosis  patients 
be  periodically  disinfected  during  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  again  after  the  rooms  and  houses  have  been 
vacated." 

Philadelphia,  it  is  said,  now  contains  287,558  dwellings. 
Estimating  the  population  at  1,400,000,  the  proportion  of 
inhabitants  to  a  dwelling  is  4.868.  The  average  size  of 
the  American  family  is  4.7.  In  New  York,  in  1900, 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  population  were  living  in 
houses  containing  eleven  or  more  persons.  In  Philadel- 
phia only  one-eighth  of  the  population  were  thus  housed. 
In  Chicago  and  Boston  half  the  inhabitants  were  living 
in  such  dwellings. 

In  an  address  before  theWashington  Academy  of  Science, 
Dr.  Henry  Kreamer,  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Phar- 
macy, declared  that  the  best  application  of  the  copper 
cure  for  dangerous  drinking  water  is  in  the  homes  of  con- 
sumers rather  than  in  the  public  reservoirs.  He  said 
that  he  used  the  copper  in  the  form  of  foil  rather  than 
the  sulphate,  because  it  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain 
the  salts  or  sulphates,  and  that  four  hours  after  the  in- 
troduction of  the  copper  foil  he  found  all  the  cultures 
killed  and  wholly  innocuous. 

The  sulphur  mines  of  Louisiana  produce,  it  is  said,  pure 
sulphur  in  great  quantity.  The  first  shipments  were  made 
in  the  Seventh  Month  last  and  were  about  10,000  tons. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  of  the  8th  from  St.  Petersburg 
says:  The  conference  with  Emperor  Nicholas  has  been 
holding  with  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire  and 
other  ministers  and  advisers  on  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal situation  was  continued  to-day,  but  nothing  was 
divulged  which  would  indicate  that  the  Government  is 
prepared  to  depart  from  its  present  programme  of  con- 
tinuing the  war. 

A  despatch  from  London  of  the  29th  nit.  says:  There 
are  25,000  starving  men,  women  and  children  in  Totten- 
ham, an  outer  suburb  of  the  metropolis.  The  crisis  will 
assume  appalling  proportions  if  outside  aid  be  not  at 
once  supplied.  Young  men  and  women,  who  are  not 
householders,  are  seeking  in  vain  for  work.  Every  man, 
woman  and  child  of  these  many  thousands  is  in  desperate 
need  of  practical  human  sympathy,  and  if  this  does  not 
come,  and  come  speedily,  disease  and  destitution  will 
claim — as  they  have  already  claimed — numberless  victims. 

The  Government  of  Turkey  has  refused  to  allow  the 
Bible  to  be  sold  on  the  streets  on  the  ground  that  agents 
of  the  Bible  societies  indulge  in  a  propaganda  in  ex- 
plaining the  utility  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  as  all 
propagandas  are  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  empire, 
the  action  of  the  colporteurs  brings  them  under  prohi- 
bition. Consequently  the  Government  can  no  longer 
consent  to  the  system  of  peddling  Bibles,  but  must  insist 
that  the  sales  be  confined  exclusively  to  shops  or  the 
depots  of  the  societies. 

Large  beds  of  iron  ore  of  rich  quality  have  been 
found  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  about  12  miles 
from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  and  are  now  being 
explored  with  a  view  to  their  development.  Coal  also  is 
reported  to  be  accessible. 

The  Russian  and  Japanese  armies  along  the  Shakhe 
river  have  approached  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
each  other  and  continued  cannonading  has  taken  place. 

By  the  terms  of  capitulation  at  Port  Arthur,  all  Russian 
soldiers,  marines  and  civil  officials  of  the  garrison  and 
harbor  are  made  prisoners;  all  forts,  batteries,  vessels, 
munitions,  etc.,  are  transferred  to  the  Japanese  in  the 
condition  in  which  they  existed  at  noon  of  the  3d  inst. 
The   total   number   of  Russian  prisoners  taken   at  Port 


Arthur  is  stated  to  have  been  878  officers  and  23 
soldiers. 

A  recent  despatch  mentions  that  the  Canadian  Nia 
Falls  Power  Company  have  lately  set  in  motion  tw 
their  10,000-horse  power  turbines  and  dynamos.  T 
are  said  to  be  the  largest  turbines  and  dynamos  st 
installed  in  the  world,  and  their  successful  opers 
marks  an  important  era  in  electrical  development. 

In  many  cities  of  Germany  there  have  been  establi 
during  the  last  forty  years  schools  for  the  instruc 
of  women  in  different  trades.  Among  the  trades  ta 
are  machine  sewing,  tailoring,  linen  sewing,  millii 
washing,  ironing,  cooking,  nursing,  serving,  domi 
economy,  embroidery  and  ornamental  drawing.  In 
dition  to  the  industrial  schools  and  quite  diflerer 
character  are  the  schools  of  domestic  science,  in  w 
young  women  are  taught  cooking  and  other  duties 
taining  to  the  home.  These  schools  were  founde 
check  the  tide  of  young  women  toward  the  works 
and  factories,  and  it  is  said  their  remarkably  i 
\  growth  attests  their  success  and  value. 

The  value  of  the  output  of  gold  last  year  is  estim 
at  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  The 
gold  fields  of  the  Klondike  and  West  Australia  have 
tributed  to  this  amount. 


NOTICES. 
■Wanted. —  Experienced   Friend  desires  positio 
companion,  care  of  invalid,  or  housekeeper. 

Address  "  E,"  Office  of  The  Frien 


Young  woman  Friend,  attending  night  school,  de 
employment  during  the  day,  either  clerical  or  in  the  1 
Good  penman. 

Address  "  L," 

Office  of  The  FRiEt 


A  YOUNG  woman  Friend  wishes  position  as  stenogrs 
Dong  Friends.     Experience  five  months. 

Address  "Y," 
Office  of  The  Frien 


Chester  Monthly   Meeting  of  Friends,   N.  J. 
changed  the  hour  of  its  assembling  from  10  A. 


WesttowQ  Boarding  School. — For  conven 
of  persons  coming  to  Westtown  School,  the  stage 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  . 
2.48  and  4.32  P.  M.  Other  trains  are  met  when  reqne 
Stage  fare,  fifteen  cents;  after  7.30  P.  M.,  twent; 
cents  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegraph, 
West  Chester,  Phone  114a. 

Edward  G.  Smedley,  Saj 


Friends'  Educational  Association. — Ai 

will  be  held  at  140  North  Sixteenth  Street,  Philadel 
on  Seventh-day,  First  Month  14th,  1905,  at  2.30  P.  l 
program  of  unusual  interest  to  parents,  as  well  £ 
ers,has  been  prepared,  and  a  cordial  invitation  is  < 
to  all  interested: 

1.  "  The  Home  as  the  Real  Training  Ground  foi 
Child."— Rufus  M.  Jones. 

2.  "  Some  Suggestions  on  Home  Training."- 
C.  Emlen. 

3.  Five  Minute  Papers  or  Remarks.  —  Jonathj 
Rhoads,  Amelia  Mott  Gummere,  Mary  H.  Haines,  Jo 
Garrett. 

4.  Discussion. 
WiLDMAN,  Secreta . 


Died,  at   her  residence   in   Burlington,   N.  J., 
Month  29th,  1904,  Mary  Ann  Haines,  widow  of  CI  1 
Haines,  Jr.,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  her  age  ; 
loved  member  and  overseer  of  Burlington  Monthly 
ing  of  Friends,  N.  J.     "  Thou  shalt  come  to  thy  gn 
a  full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh 
season." 

,  in    Philadelphia,  on    the    twentieth    of    Tv 

Month,  1904,  Elizabeth  Kennard,  daughter  of  thil 
Eli  and  Mary  Kennard,  of  Barnesville,  Ohio,  in  the  tp 
seventh  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  the  Particulab 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia.  Tp 
called  upon  to  pass  through  a  lingering  illness  of 
critical  suffering,  her  composure  of  mind  and  cli 
of  expression  in  reference  to  her  disease,  and  her  pj( 
and  cheerful  endurance,  were  an  example  and  less[ 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  her.  A  simple 
faith  and  dependence  upon  her  Heavenly  Fatherll 
evinced  at  all  times,  and  the  abounding  love  in  her  I 
for  every  one,  found  frequent  expression,  and  ne!|b 
close,  in  a  message  of  "love  to  all  the  world."  "Bto 
are  the  dead  who  di'e  in  the  Lord,  .  .  and  theirwopi 
follow  them."     Interment  at  Barnesville,  Ohio.       I 
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The  DecleDsion  in  the  Ministry. 

he  reasons  usually  given  by  notable  men  to 
lain  why  so  few  are  now  choosing  the  min- 
y  as  a  profession,  are  to  a  great  extent 
Idly-minded  reasons.  They  convince  us 
;  the  gospel  ministry  suffers  nothing  by 
ig  cleared  of  candidates  with  whom  such 
ions  prevail  as  President  Harper  exposes. 

oung  men  find,  it  is  said,  that  in  these 
lern  times  the  other  professions  are  rela- 
ly  more  attractive.  They  "offer  better 
ortunities  for  acquiring  wealth."  "The 
,eral  influence  of  the  minister  has  dimin- 
■d,"  while  that  of  the  lawyer,  physician, 
ntific  investigator,  industrial  engineer, 
Ifessor,  teacher,  or  editor  has  increased. 
|cational  training  in  these  times  has  taught 
iQg  men  a  wider  range  of  free  thinking 
|i  the  doctrine  of  a  church  would  allow  to 
pxpressed.  "Salary  too  poor  to  permit 
I  to  live  in  a  fashion  to  win  the  world's 
beet" — for  the  world  has  come  to  estimate 
[individual  man  or  his  profession  "in  terms 
ii  commercial  character."  The  Methodist 
bmination,  indeed,  offers  the  station  of 
bop  as  a  possible  goal  for  a  minister  to  as- 
ii  to,  while  in  other  churches  this  incentive 
(imbition  is  lacking,  or  rendered  more  re- 
'e.  The  picture  presented  by  these  general 
advantages  is  pronounced  "  not  one  which 
!  fire  the  imagination  of  a  young  man." 

dded  to  these  are  other  explanations  not 
fed  on  self-seeking;  as,  that  home-religion 
!  once  stronger  than  now,  and  father  and 
ther  do  not,  as  formerly,  set  aside  some 
^  of  their  sons  for  the  ministry ;  and  there 
k'a  general  decay  of  religious  expression  " 
ifamilies.  Also  the  theological  uncertainty, 
'ich  abounds  in  the  present  period  of  tran- 
bn,  deters  many  who  are  conscious  that 
kir  trumpet  has  not  the  certain  sound.  .As 
i  transition  periods,  we  have  learned  to 
(rehend  that  so  far  from  being  signs  for 


alarm,  they  are  a  sifting  out  of  "the  things 
that  are  shaken,  that  the  things  which  can- 
not be  shaken  may  remain." 

We  cannot  object  to  it,  if  the  signs  of  the 
times  should  be  sifting  the  spurious  from 
the  precious,  the  worldly  from  the  spiritual, 
amongst  possible  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
and  that  they  whose  eye  is  attracted  by  larger 
outward  bait,  "supposing  that  godliness  is  a 
way  of  gain,"  should  be  turned  aside  unto 
their  own  commercial  place  in  life,  from  an 
employment  said  to  be  "the  noblest  of  call- 
ings and  the  meanest  of  trades. ' '  But  we  would 
rather  they  should  be  bom  again,  and  unto  a 
higher  ministry,  becoming  authorized  in  spirit, 
and  dedicated  in  heart  for  Divine  service. 
We  would  rather  they  should  be  brought  to 
the  place  of  discovery  that  "woe  is  me  if  I 
preach  not  the  gospel." 

That  those  unworthy  motives  for  "adopt- 
ing" the  ministry  as  a  profession  should  be 
confessed  as  so  prevalent,  exposes  so  low  a 
spiritual  standard,  adopted  or  winked  at,  for 
the  carrying  on  of  that  which  is  called  min- 
istry, that  we  wonder  its  decline  has  not  been 
manifest  sooner.  But  we  believe  there  would 
be  more  ministers  if  there  were  fewer,  and 
they  genuine  as  authorized  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
being  prophets  of  the  voice  of  God.  In  the 
deepening  of  spiritual  life  as  the  fruit  of  these 
dedicated  instruments,  there  would  arise  others 
converted  to  the  same  cause  and  surrendered 
on  right  grounds  to  the  same  divine  service. 
Let  all  but  the  true  voices  be  set  aside,  and 
more  voices  that  are  true  will  be  heard  from. 

We  have  seen  a  day  when  there  was  shown 
a  profound  reverence  in  churches  for  the 
office  of  the  minister,  and  a  general  regard- 
ing of  his  declarations  as  a  preaching  of  the 
word  of  God.  But  it  came  more  and  more  to 
light  that  the  minister  was  speaking  his  own 
selected  or  best  opinions —  good  sentiments 
indeed,  but  yet  his  own,  and  as  such,  human. 
The  aspect  of  Divine  authority  has  more  and 
more  vanished  from  the  sermon,  till  neither 
preacher  nor  layman  expects  to  stamp  it  higher 
than  a  religious  lecture.  There  was  one  people 
raised  up  to  stand  as  a  testimony  for  the  min- 
istration of  the  Spirit.  These  would  preach 
under  his  anointing,  or  else  worship  in  silence. 
For  this  cause  they  found  warrant  to  thank 
God  for  hearers  to  whom  they  could  say, 
"When  ye  received  the  word  of  God  which 
ye  heard  of  us,  ye  received  it  not  as  the  word 


of  men,  but  as  it  is  in  truth,  the  word  of  God, 
which  effectually  worketh  also  in  you  that  be- 
lieve." 

But  now  large  sections  of  descendants  of 
these  sons  of  the  morning  have  joined  in  with 
the  modem  cheapening  of  ministerial  dis- 
course, perhaps  never  with  finer  and  abler 
language  of  culture  than  now,  or  with  less 
authority.  Often  in  speaking  it  seems  to  be 
made  an  object  to  display  a  lowered  standard 
—  a  product  of  human  construction,  book- 
marks in  their  bible  as  pre-arranged  guides  of 
discourse,  paper  note-slips  as  a  substitute 
for  the  "Good  Remembrancer,"  and  much 
other  advertisement  that  preaching  under  the 
title  of  "Friend"  has  descended  from  the 
prophetic  to  the  man-made  plane,  also  has 
become  marketable,  and  not  without  reported 
instances  of  "preaching-matches  "  as  means 
of  deciding  which  of  two  candidates  shall  be 
employed.  For  this  deterioration  of  the  min- 
istry from  the  word  of  God  down  to  the  words 
of  men,  ministers  have  themselves  to  blame, 
and  cannot  wonder  that  they  have  subsided 
from  magnifying  their  office,  or  that  their 
hearers  receive  their  productions  for  what 
they  are  humanly  worth. 

But  if  our  sons  and  daughters  are  not  to 
prophesy,  the  Christian  ministry  is  soon  to  be 
dead  and  gone. 

We  cannot  now  doubt  that  the  prophetic 
principle  for  gospel  ministry  was  committed 
to  this  religious  Society  to  stand  on,  for  such 
a  time  as  this.  The  principle  of  ministry 
which  has  been  in  vogue  among  churches  is 
confessedly  veering  towards  an  end  of  itself. 
Our  question  is,  has  a  once  prepared  people 
gone  too  far  in  undoing  that  preparation  of 
itself  as  an  exponent  of  the  true  ministry,  to 
be  qualified  now  to  say  to  Christendom, "Be- 
hold I  show  you  a  more  excellent  way?"  We 
have  nothing  to  boast  of,  in  any  quarter. 
Our  much-abused  principle  of  a  ministry  to 
be  exercised  only  in  the  fresh  openings  and 
constraint  of  the  ability  which  God  gives  is 
still  held  to  in  some  quarters,  but  much  crea- 
turely  imperfection  attends,  and  none  are  more 
aware  of  it  in  themselves  than  ministers  whose 
ideals  are  the  highest.  But  there  are  embers 
of  a  living  ministry  yet  preserved  among  us, 
and  sometimes  tongues  as  of  the  holy  fire 
leap  forth.  Our  hope  still  lives  that  the 
smouldering  flax  will  not  be  quenched,  till  the 
.Minister  of  ministers  shall  have  brought  forth 
judgment  unto  victory. 
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A  Nation  Alive  to  Religion. 

In  our  Notes  of  general  information  there 
have  appeared  occasional  illusions  of  late  to  a 
notable  religious  awakening  now  going  on  in 
Wales.  Under  the  above  title  we  find  in  the 
Boston  Transcript  an  editorial  review  of  the 
present  situation  of  this  movement,  which  we 
here  extract  as  interesting  information  for 
our  readers. 

No  such  intense  and  far-reaching  religious 
awakening  has  been  known  in  Christendom  for 
many  years  as  that  which  is  now  sweeping 
over  Wales,  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other.  It  has  reached  such  proportions  that 
London  journals  are  sending  their  special  rep- 
resentatives to  describe  the  demonstrations  on 
the  ground,  and  to  weigh  their  worth.  The 
testimony  of  such  cool,  impartial  outsiders  is 
singularly  unanimous  in  vouching  for  the  gen- 
uineness and  value  of  the  movement.  It  is 
altogether  the  uppermost  interest  of  the  en- 
tire Welsh  people  to-day.  It  has  taken  hold 
of  all  classes  of  society.  Theatres,  literary 
clubs  and  political  issues  have  lost  for  the  time 
being  their  usual  attractiveness.  Frequenters 
of  public  houses  have  to  such  an  extent  de- 
serted their  customary  haunts  that  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  liquor  are  in  some  cases 
only  one-tenth  of  what  they  usually  are.  Es- 
trangements and  quarrels  of  long  duration  have 
ceased  to  exist.  Especially  is  this  true  at 
Bethesda,  the  scene  of  the  protracted  disputes 
in  connection  with  the  Penrhyn  quarry,  where 
for  many  years  the  strife  between  capital  and 
labor  has  been  intense,  and  the  residents  have 
been  divided  into  hostile  camps. 

So  far  as  the  revival  can  be  ascribed  to 
human  instrumentalities,  the  most  important 
influence  has  been  exerted  by  a  young  miner 
named  Evan  Roberts.  He  is  only  twenty-six, 
and  his  smooth  shaven  face  gives  him  a  boyish 
aspect.  Last  summer,  just  as  he  was  begin- 
ning a  course  of  study  preparatory  to  entering 
the  ministry,  he  received  what  he  considers  a 
baptism  of  fire.  It  led  him  to  return  to  h's 
rural  home  to  wait  for  further  revelations  from 
heaven.  In  the  course  of  a  week  they  seemed 
to  come  to  him,  and  since  that  time,  accom- 
panied by  several  women  singers,  he  has  been 
going  about  among  the  churches,  speaking  for 
a  day  or  two  at  each,  and  arousing  a  marvel- 
lous response.  Modest  and  retiring  in  dispo- 
sition, there  is  something  wonderfully  mag- 
netic in  his  personality.  He  seems  to  have  as 
clear  a  consciousness  of  a  divine  commission 
as  ever  Joan  of  Arc  had. 

But  the  movement  does  not  appear  to  be  de- 
pendent on  any  one  man.  It  is  breaking  out 
spontaneously  and  with  power  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  Great  meetings  are  held  at  rail- 
way stations  as  well  as  in  the  churches,  where 
morning,  afternoon  and  evening  large  congre- 
gations assemble.  Down  in  the  mines,  too, 
half-hour  prayer  meetings  are  held  twice  a 
day,  the  men  in  the  different  shifts  descending 
a  half  hour  earlier  in  order  to  enjoy  the  op- 
portunity without  trenching  on  their  employ- 
ers' time.  Members  of  Parliament  are  joining 
with  unlettered  peasants  in  fanning  the  flames. 
Even  the  Anglican  Church  is  introducing  prayer 
meetings,  and  its  members  are  as  eager  as 
Non-Conformists  to  reap  the  fruits.  Accord- 
ing to  William  T.  Stead,  of  London,  magis- 


trates, policemen,  employers  of  labor  and  other 
disinterested  observers  are  one  in  asserting 
that  the  revival  has  done  good,  and  only  good. 

The  absence  of  the  usual  machinery  in  con- 
nection with  such  awakenings,  and  the  unmis- 
takable tokens  of  spiritual  empowerment  make 
this  Welsh  revival  still  more  unique,  and  the 
phenomena  can  hardly  fail  to  be  scrutinized 
by  religious  leaders  the  world  over.  Of  late 
the  drift  in  the  churches,  both  of  Great  Britain 
and  America,  has  been  towards  the  emphasiz- 
ing of  the  cultural  and  educational  sides  of 
Christianity.  The  evangelistic  and  revival 
idea  has  been  relatively  disesteemed.  It  has 
been  felt  that  the  main  hope  for  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  future  was  in  the  careful,  quiet, 
continuous  education  of  the  young  in  Christian 
truth  and  practice.  But  now  comes  this  re- 
markable demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the 
era  of  the  old-time  revival  has  not  foi-ever 
gone  by.  It  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again  in  Wales  during  the  last  two  months 
that  men  may  rise  into  the  spiritual  life  by  a 
sudden  and  rapid  flight,  as  well  as  by  the  moi-e 
leisurely  ascent  through  educational  processes. 

A  fresh  interest  is  imparted  to  the  whole 
subject  in  its  bearing  on  American  church  life 
by  the  fact  that  W.  J.  Dawson,  of  London,  is 
soon  to  undertake  among  the  Congregational 
churches  of  the  country,  under  the  direction 
of  a  national  committee  headed  by  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis,  of  Brooklyn,  a  campaign  of 
earnest,  broad-guage  evangelism  extending 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  There  are 
many  who  hope  and  expect  that  the  outcome 
will  be  something  akin  to  what  is  now  taking 
place  in  Wales^ 

For  "THE  FRIEND." 

Water  Baptism. 

In  reading  the  history  of  the  early  races  in 
connection  with  the  early  Christian  Church, 
it  would  seem  that  many  of  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies which  the  Church  later  adopted  were 
nothing  but  customs  and  forms  used  by  the 
people  in  the  heathen  times.  This  seems  true 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  water  baptism.  Robert 
Barclay  says :  "  Infant  baptism  is  a  mere  human 
tradition,  for  which  neither  precept  nor  pi'ac- 
tice  is  to  be  found  in  all  Scripture." 

It  would  seem  that  some  form  of  baptism 
was  found  among  the  Hebrews,  the  Hindus, 
the  Franks,  Greeks  and  Egyptians  as  far  back 
as  we  are  able  to  trace  these  races.  Among 
the  Northmen  we  have  the  sagas,  which  chron- 
icle the  lives  of  these  people  from  earliest 
time  down  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  water 
baptism  is  frequently  mentioned  a  long  time 
before  the  Christian  religion  was  spread  among 
the  people.  It  was  not  till  about  1000  A.  D. 
that  Christianity  was  spread  at  all  among  the 
people,  and  for  a  long  time  after  this  the  peo- 
ple clung  to  their  old  gods  in  preference  to 
the  new  form  of  religion,  which  was  slowly 
making  inroads  along  the  coast. 

A  custom  existed  among  the  Northmen,  as 
well  as  among  the  Spartans  of  exposing  in- 
fants, a  practice  which  seemed  to  have  been 
common  among  many  of  the  races.  '  If  the 
child  was  to  be  exposed  or  was  to  live  de- 
pended on  the  father,  or  in  his  absence  on  the 
next  of  kin.  The  father  would  take  the  child 
in  his  arms  and  judge  of  it  by  its  appearance, 
as  to  its  qualities,  etc.  If  he  decided  to  let 
it  live  the  practice  of  baptism  was  performed; 


if  not,  the  child  was  exposed  to  die  on  a  roc 
or  out  in  the  open  ground  away  from  the  hous( 

In  case  the  w-ater  baptism  was  used,  calk 
ausa  vatn  (meaning  to  sprinkle  the  child  wit 
water),  the  ceremony  was  looked  upon  as 
most  sacred  rite,  and  the  integral  part  of  tl 
old  Asa  faith  being  of  great  antiquity,  ant 
dating  the  Christian  baptism  many  centurie 
To  expose  a  child  after  this  baptism  was  lookt 
upon  as  murder,  and  for  this  reason  it  won 
seem  that  for  that  day  and  age  of  the  wor 
it  served  a  good  use  and  answered  a  certa 
purpose  and  a  well  defined  law  or  custoi 
Water  baptism  was  performed  as  soon  aft 
the  birth  of  the  child  as  possible.  When  t 
missionaries  began  their  labors  it  was  no  dou 
easier  to  make  inroads  by  adopting  some  so 
or  custom  in  vogue  among  the  people,  and 
time  the  meaning  might  change  without  chan 
ing  form  or  custom.  Thus,  while  as  early  s 
ciety  was  constituted  to  expose  an  infant 
die  seemed  customary,  this  changed,  and 
course  of  time  baptism  or  no  baptism  wov 
not  permit  of  this  practice  of  exposing  eh 
dren.  Still,  if  child-murder  ceased  with  t 
advent  of  civilization,  the  form  of  water  k, 
tism  was  kept  up  for  a  very  difl'erent  purpc 
than  which  it  was  used  for  in  the  beginniri 
From  the  sagas  we  have  many  proofs  that  tij 
water  baptism,  as  practiced  by  the  heathii 
was  not  recognized  by  the  Christian  Chun] 
but  the  rite  was  performed  again  a  secci 
time,  much  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  pri' 
who  took  the  place  of  the  father.  In  tj 
sagas  the  pagan  form  was  called  ausa  va| 
and  the  Christian  form  Skirn.  | 

The  child  was  often  named  after  some 
nowned  kinsman,  and  sometimes  the  pen 
who  performed  the  rite  gave  it  his  own  nai 
It  was  believed  that  the  luck  of  the  names 
would  follow  the  child  through  life.  This 
of  baptism  was  not  performed  by  any  cler: 
but  by  the  father,  as  the  head  of  the  fam' 
for  among  the  Norsemen,  according  to  the 
pagan  faith,  there  was  not  any  recognl 
class  we  call  clergy,  but  the  head  of  the  hou 
hold  performed  all  such  services. 

It  would  seem  that  this  old  heathen  i 
was  taken  up  by  early  missionaries,  and  wh 
was  later  adopted  as  part  of  the  creed  of 
churches.  It  would  also  seem  that  in 
mind  of  the  pagan  there  would  be  a  close  c 
nection  of  a  physical  and  spiritual  cleans 
by  means  of  water,  and  in  course  of  tirat 
was  easy  to  adopt  baptism  as  one  of  the  s 
raments  of  the  church.  Among  the  e£ 
tribes  of  the  North  it  would  seem  that  W£ 
sprinkling  of  infants  had  a  tendency  to  j 
serve  such  infant's  life  from  the  hands' 
murderers,  but  why  this  custom  should 
bodied  into  the  creed  of  the  churches  hp 
when  such  an  ordeal  became  unnecessarfi 
not  so  easy  to  explain. 

B.  L.  Wick 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


It  is  not  strength  of  brain  that  sav( 
man,  or  orthodoxy  of  creed,  or  connee 
with  a  church.  AH  these  have  often  pre 
to  be  but  ropes  of  sand.  They  are  not  p: ) 
against  the  tides  of  temptation.  There  n  3 
be  firm,  heaven-implanted  principle;  forii 
one  is  safe  in  business,  or  in  politics,  ojii 
social  life,  or  anywhere,  when  conscience  isjn 
loosened  from  God. — Cuyler.  I 
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Fiii"TiiK   Kkikni 

Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 


(Continued  from  page  210 

,In  1844  a  Council  was  held  with  the  Seneca 
iians  at  Buffalo,  by  the  United  States  Agent 
;borne  for  the  purpose  of  paying  them  their 
inuities,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Agent 
l(uired  of  them  how  many  were  willing  to 
iiigrate  to  the  Western  Country:  concerning 
liich  he  had  heard  very  conflicting  accounts, 
lion  close  questioning,  five  only,  one  of  whom 
|s  not  present  were  found,  who  declared  their 
[llingness  to  go,  three  of  these  were  intem- 
Irate  men  and  were  frequently  drunk. 
:It  also  appeared  that  two  thousand  dollars 
fl  been  offered  to  at  least  one  of  these  Indians, 
i  white  men  to  induce  him  to  go,  and  to  use 
i  influence  to  persuade  others  of  his  people 
emigrate.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
i:ent  promptly  informed  the  Council,  much  to 
,)  satisfaction  of  the  Indians,  that  the  Cov- 
:iment  would  take  no  further  steps  to  en- 
irage  them  to  leave  their  Reservations. 
rbe  Agent,  however,  informed  them  that  by 
!  treaty  of  1842,  they  would  be  compelled 
leave  their  Buffalo  Creek  Reservation,  and 
?ised  those  who  still  lived  upon  it,  to  make 
sir  arrangements,  hard  as  it  would  be  for 
im,  to  quietly  leave  their  former  homes,  and 
ik  new  ones  on  one  or  other  of  their  remain- 
r  reservations. 

This  advice  was  received  by  most  of  the  In- 
!ns  in  silence.  George  Greenblanket  whose 
ne  was  on  the  Buffalo  Reservation,  however, 
iired  to  be  heard: — On  account  of  the  sick- 
!S  of  his  child  at  home,  he  had  not  time  to 
'  much,  but  he  must  say  a  little.  He  stated 
it  the  dealings  of  the  white  folks  with  us 
76  been  very  injurious  to  our  people.  ' '  They 
le  come  to  us  with  false  words,  and  got 
Iians  bound,  who  afterwards  could  not  get 
eased.  Before  this  we  lived  in  peace  among 
•selves,  but  now  it  is  different:  they  have 
de  some  of  our  people  hate  each  other  when 
'ore  they  lived  in  peace.  Big  Kettle  told 
1  the  same  before  he  died  and  warned  us  to 
vare  of  our  white  brethren.  God  had  created 
1,  and  placed  him  on  his  farm,  and  he  has 
•led  his  children  here  (pointing  to  the  bury- 
;  ground  near  by)  aside  of  the  graves  of  his 
hers.  His  sick  child,  he  expected  would 
3  but  a  few  days,  and  would  be  buried  there; 
d  had  supported  him  until  now,  and  he  be- 
^'ed  it  was  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit,  that 
should  live  and  die  here  also. 
'He  should  remain  unless  compelled  to  re- 
ve  by  force,  until  his  Father  called  him 
ne."  This  speech— but  a  faint  outline  of 
ich  is  given — was  delivered  in  the  most  im- 
isaive  manner,  and  with  a  depth  of  feeling 
dom  witnessed.  When  alluding  to  his  family 
i  home,  the  speaker,  was  frequently  so  much 
srpowered  with  grief,  as  to  be  unable  to 
)ceed  for  some  minutes. 
At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Committee  held 
jventh  Month,  1844,  the  following  minute 
3  made,  "The  attention  of  the  Meeting 
ing  called  to  the  suffering  condition  of  the 
tives  west  of  the  Mississippi,  both  those 
ler  the  care  of  our  brethren  of  Indiana 
arly  Meeting  and  those  residing  on  the  ad- 
vent settlements,  and  it  appearing  that  in 
isequence  of  the  destruction  of  their  crops 
the  unprecedented  floods  during  the  past 


season,  they  are  reduced  to  extreme  want  even 
of  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  believing  it 
would  be  consistent  with  the  object  for  which 
the  funds  under  our  care  were  raised  to  afford 
them  some  aid,  it  was  on  consideration  con- 
cluded to  forward  to  the  Committee  of  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting  the  sum  of  four  hundred  dol- 
lars to  be  expended  under  their  direction  in 
relieving  the  wants  of  the  needy  and  destitute." 
At  this  time  a  school  known  as  Friend's 
Shawnee  School  was  raaiotained  near  Westport, 
Jackson  County,  Missouri,  and  the  families  in 
each  tribe  for  a  district  of  from  fifty  to  eighty 
miles  around  it  who  lived  on  the  water-courses 
had  not  only  their  dwellings  carried  away  by 
the  flood  but  their  household  stuff  and  provis- 
ions, leaving  them  destitute.  Perhaps  not 
less  than  five  hundred  families  of  the  Ottawas, 
Delawares,  Munsees  and  Shawnees  were  thus 
situated,  among  whom  provisions  obtained  with 
a  part  of  this  money  were  distributed. 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  this  accept- 
able donation,  Tliomas  Wells  observes,  "Could 
you  witness  the  gratitude  of  some  of  these 
half  starved  and  thinly  clad  women  and  child- 
ren as  they  carry  away  their  portion  of  corn 
you  would  be  satisfied  that  in  the  bosom  of 
untutored  and  half  civilized  Indians  dwells 
some  of  the  refined  feelings  of  polished  so- 
ciety." 

In  the  Second  Month,  1845,  Ebenezer  Worth 
writes  to  the  Committee  that  he  then  had  three 
schools  in  operation,  one  at  Corn  Planter  one  at 
Cold  Spring  and  one  at  Horse  Shoe,  the  former 
of  which  was  taught  by  Edward  Pierce,  an  In- 
dian whose  knowledge  of  our  language,  and 
his  qualifications  for  teaching  and  governing 
had  exceeded  his  expectations,  and  had  afforded 
him  much  satisfaction.  The  other  two  schools 
were  taught  by  white  men  and  that  sixty  child- 
ren had  been  receiving  instruction  in  the  three 
schools.  Two  other  schools  had  been  taught, 
probably  public  schools,  which  though  ojien  to 
the  children  of  Indians  were  but  little  atten- 
ded by  them. 

In  the  year  184G  the  construction  of  the 
New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  towards  their 
Reservation  with  the  prospect  that  it  would 
follow  the  windings  of  the  Allegheny  River 
for  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  through  their 
land,  engaged  the  attention  ^f  their  chiefs  and 
leading  men,  as  well  as  of  Ebenezer  Worth  and 
otlier  Friends.  The  latter  were  of  the  judg- 
ment that  its  construccion  through  the  Reser- 
vation would  not  benefit  the  Indians,  but  on  the 
contrary  introduce  among  them  influences  of 
demoralizing  character,which  might  seriously 
injure  them.  On  the  other  hand  tliey  felt  that 
it  would  probably  be  impossible  to  prevent  it 
from  being  built,  as  proposed,  permission  hav- 
ing been  given  by  the  Ogden  Land  Company 
fur  its  construction  through  the  Reservation, 
probably  between  the  years  1838  and  1842, 
and  that  all  that  could  then  be  secured  for  the 
Indians,  was  a  proper  compensation  for  the 
right  of  way. 

In  the  report  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1846 
the  Committee  thus  allude  to  the  probable  re- 
.sults  of  the  construction  of  this  highway, 
which,  it  may  be  safely  said  as  respects  the 
injury  to  the  Indians,  have  been  more  than  re- 
alized. "Besides  the  serious  evils  which  will 
be  likely  to  accrue  to  the  Indians  by  associa- 
tion with  the  laborers,  whom  the  prosecution 
of  this  undertaking  will  assemble  on  their  land. 


they  will  probably  suffer  considerable  loss  as 
it  runs  for  a  great  part  of  the  distance  through 
their  best  land,  and  in  some  places  so  near 
the  river  and  to  a  newly  laid  out  road,  as  to 
leave  strips  of  ground  scarcely  worth  clearing 
or  enclosing.  It  will  also  occasion  much  ex- 
pense and  labor  for  additional  fencing,  and 
there  is  reason  to  fear  not  only  that  the  dam- 
age done  them,  will  be  very  inadequately  com- 
pensated, but  also  that  the  facilities  of  inter- 
course and  more  rapid  settlement  of  the  ad- 
jacent country  which  will  probably  follow  the 
completion  of  the  road,  will  sharpen  the  cu- 
pidity of  those  who  are  eagerly  watching  an  op- 
portunity to  wrest  from  this  feeble  band  of 
aborigines,  the  scanty  remnant  of  their  once 
wide  spread  domain." 

The  construction  of  the  railroad  was  followed 
by  the  erection  at  Salamanca,  one  of  the  sta- 
tions upon  the  Reservation,  by  the  Railroad 
Company  of  shops  for  the  building  and  re- 
pairing of  their  cars,  which  employed  a  con- 
siderable number  of  operatives,  and  a  town 
was  thus  started,  which  now,  in  1905,  contains 
over  four  thousand  inhabitants;  other  settle- 
ments followed;  and  connecting  railroads  have 
been  built. 

In  1846  the  Committee  was  able  to  say  "The 
Indians  have  shown  a  disposition  to  resist  the 
attempts  of  white  people  to  settle  on  their 
lands,  and  also  considerable  firmness  in  oppos- 
ing the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  among  them,  and 
it  is  probable  the  reservation  is  now  more  clear 
of  the  article  than  it  has  been  for  many  years. " 
One  person  has  been  convicted  and  fined  for 
selling  liquor  to  the  Indians,  and  two  others 
indicted  for  the  same  offense."  In  this  ex- 
clusion of  intoxicating  liquors  from  amongst 
them,  the  earnest  and  diligent  labors  of  Ebe- 
nezer Worth  who  was  greatly  concerned  on 
this  account,  were  no  doubt  very  helpful:  but 
with  the  increase  of  the  white  population  the 
number  of  persons  who  sell  such  drinks  has 
multiplied  until  there  are  now  in  1905  probably 
forty  saloons  in  Salamanca  alone,  and  although 
selling  liquors  to  Indians  is  still  punishable  by 
law,  yet  practically  they  are  easily  procured 
by  those  who  can  pay  for  them. 


(Tc 


I  continued.) 


During  the  war  with  Spain,  we  often  read 
in  the  daily  press  that  such  and  such  a  vessel 
had  left  port  "under  sealed  orders."  For 
prudential  reasons  no  man  outside  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation  knew  the  purpose  of  the  move- 
menl  or  the  destination  of  the  vessel.  The 
commander  himself  did  not  know,  much  less 
any  of  his  crew,  until  far  out  at  sea  the  orders 
were  opened  and  the  direction  of  the  voyage 
determined  accordingly. 

It  is  a  momentous  day  for  a  man  when  he 
leaves  his  old  habits  and  associations  at  the 
bidding  of  conscience  or  duty,  or  any  other  of 
the  manifold  voices  of  God.  He  sails  under 
sealed  orders,  and  the  Master's  assurance  is 
his  only  guarantee  of  safety.  "What  I  do 
thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know 
hereafter."  He  proceeds  by  faith,  not  by 
sight.  He  traverses  unknown  seas.  He 
meets  unsuspected  enemies.  Hands  grow 
weary  at  the  helm,  and  hearts  heavy  with 
watching.  But  the  end  is  not  in  doubt.  No 
man  ever  obeyed  the  commands  of  God  who 
was  not  ultimately  led  to  enrichment  and  vic- 
tory. 
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First  Mo.  21, 1905 


For  "  THB  FRIEND." 
AN  EVER  PRESENT  HELPER. 

"  Whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shal' 
be  saved."     Acts  ii  :  21. 

My  soul,  when  morn  from  slumber  gently  wakes 
thee 
Do  thou  arouse  and  on  thy  Saviour  call. 
When  noon's  quick,  crowding  duties  claim  atten- 
tion 
Ask  help  from  Him,  and  trust  thy  All  in  all. 

When   day's   decline   brings   welcome  rest   from 
labor. 

Seek  thou  thy  God  as  falls  the  even's  shade, 
Lo,  at  "  the  cool  of  day  "  of  old  in  Eden, 

The  Lord  drew  near  the  man  whom  He  had  made. 

Let  each  event  thou  meetest  in  life's  journey 

The  precious  opportunity  afford 
For  asking  blessings  on  thyself  or  others. 

For  fresh  communing  with  thy  risen  Lord. 

Through  all  the  way,  in  pleasure,  toil  or  sorrow, 
Thou  then  shall  find  thy  Saviour  close  beside. 

No  anxious  care  need  fret  thee  nor  annoy  thee. 
The  heart  can  rest  which  in  Him  doth  confide. 

So  that  great  hour  toward  which  we  all  are  hast- 
'ning. 
Will  find  thee  watchful,  neither  deaf  nor  dumb. 
When  He  shall  say,  "  Lo,  I  am  coming  quickly," 
Thou  canst  reply,  "  Even  so,  my  Saviour,  come." 

S.  J.  T. 
The  foregoing  lines  have  been  suggested  by  a  sermon 
preached  at  Twelfth  Street  Meeting  on  the  words  above 
quoted  from  Acts  ii :  21. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Selections  from  Charles  Rhoads'  Journal. 

(Continued  from  page  -ill.) 

Eleventh  Month  30th,  1866.  —"This  date 
again  records  the  anniversary  of  my  loved 
one's  flight  heavenward.  Truly  'it  is  a  time 
for  memory  and  for  tears !'  The  Apostle  wisely 
administers  the  healing  balm,  when  he  tells 
us  that  these  afflictions  work  for  us  a  'far 
more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory, ' 
if  we  look'noi  at  the  things  which  are  seen, 
but  at  the  things  which  are  unseen '  — •  the 
eternal.  JVlay  my  eyes  be  more  steadily  di- 
rected to  the  'mark  for  the  prize!' 

And  now,  oh  my  soul,  remember  thou  the 
covenant  made  with  Him  who  'wounds  to  heal, 
and  kills  to  make  alive  '  in  thy  hour  of  deepest 
distress!  He  has  fulfilled  his  part  in  giving 
thee  victory  at  times  of  trial  over  thy  most 
powerful  temptations,  and  granting  His  Holy 
Spirit  and  consolation  in  hours  of  weakness, 
and,  may  it  be  said  with  humble  thankfulness, 
in  making  thee  at  a  few  seasons  His  messenger 
to  others.  'Eternal  Spirit,  let  thy  word  pre- 
vail to  take  away  the  sting  of  human  nature, ' 
and  grant  me  an  increase  of  earnest  living 
faith — of  humility — and  devotion  to  Thy  glori- 
ous cause  of  Truth'" 

Second  Month  10th,  1867.— "I  apprehend 
that  most  of  those  whose  feet  have  been  mer- 
cifully turned  into  the  Christian  path  by  the 
convicting  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  must  yet, 
as  heretofore,  realize  that  it  is  'a  straight 
and  narrow  way  '  which  leads  to  eternal  life. 
That  it  is  from  the  heart  of  man  whence  pro- 
ceed evil  thoughts  and  desires,  leading  to  the 
act  of  transgression  and  sin,  so  that  nothing 
less  than  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  inside 
of  'the  cup  and  the  platter '  will  produce 
fruit  unto  holiness,  and  the  end  (of)  everlasting 
life.  St.  Paul  says  that  he  had  not  'already 
attained,'  nor  was  he  'already  perfect'  at  the 


time  of  writing  to  the  Philippians  (iii:  12), 
but  he  'followed  after'  and  'pressed  towards 
the  mark  for  the  prize,'  and  this  mark  was 
nothing  short  of  that  indicated  by  his  exhor- 
tation in  Ephesians  (iv:  13):  till  we  all  come 
unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ. '  Paul  gave  no 
countenance  to  that  specious  delusion  em- 
braced by  some  professors,  that  we  are  not  to 
expect  deliverances  from  sinful  practices  in 
this  life.  His  command  in  Colossians  (iii:  5) 
is  strictly  in  accord  with  the  doctrines  of 
our  Society,  viz:  'mortify  therefore  your  mem- 
bers which  are  upon  the  earth,'  &c.  How 
aptly  he  describes  the  conflict  which  takes 
place  in  the  soul  of  the  believer  when  first 
convicted  for  sin,  in  Romans,  chap.  7.  But 
he  positively  avers  in  the  next  chapter  (v:  2) 
that  'the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death,'  so  that  the  state  spoken  of  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  where  he  says  that 
with  the  flesh  he  served  the  law  of  sin,  must 
have  been  an  earlier  experience,  and  not  his 
then  present  condition.  This  is  confirmed 
by  Romans  (vi:  22),  where  he  says  to  those 
he  is  addressing,  'but  now,  being  made  free 
from  sin,  and  become  servants  to  God,  ye 
have  your  fruit  unto  holiness.'  " 

Sixth  Month  2nd. — "  'My  soul  is  exceeding 
sorrowful  unto  death!'  These  words  of  our 
Holy  Surety  seem  to  express  my  feelings  this 
day.  Various  causes  probably  conspire  to  this 
state." 

After  mentioning  some  special  trials,  his 
lack  of  physical  strength  and  endurance,  caus- 
ing mental  and  spiritual  depression,  and  some 
trying  religious  service  for  individuals.he  adds, 
"I  think  I  shrink  more  and  more  in  my  natural 
feelings  from  speaking  in  public;  may  the  fear 
of  man  not  overcome  my  duty  to  ray  Maker. 
Oh!  the  doubts,  the  questionings  and  the  mists 
that  sometimes  toss  and  try  the  soul  in  this 
service!  Believing,  oh  Thou  Holy  One,  that 
unless  Thy  Word  be  clearly  given,  it  is  safest 
to 'abide  still  in  my  tent,' I  would  crave  of 
Thee  to  send  out  Thy  Light  and  Truth  to  il- 
lumine and  guide  my  tottering  feet  every  day 
of  this  wilderness  journey. 

"The  above  remarks,  written  a  few  hours 
ago,  I  feel  would  be  ungrateful  to  my  com- 
passionate Saviour,  did  I  not  acknowledge 
with  humble  thankfulness  His  kindness  in  rais- 
ing me  in  some  measure,  from  the  low  dun- 
geon that  I  seemed  shut  up  in  spiritually,  by 
His  life-giving  presence  coming  into  my  heart 
and  answering  my  petitions  for  help.  'Bless 
the  Lord,  oh  my  soul  and  forget  not  all  His 
benefits!  Hope  thou  in  God,  for  I  shall  yet 
praise  Him,  who  is  the  health  of  my  coun- 
tenance, and  my  God!'  I  am  at  times  made 
sensible  that  even  those  accounted  most  spir- 
itual do  not  render  the.  incense  of  praise  and 
gratitude  to  our  Glorious  High  Priest  a?  often 
as  He  would  take  pleasure  in  it.  I  am  but  an 
ungrateful  creature,  often  complaining  but 
seldom  praising.  Dearest  Saviour,  grant  us 
the  gift  of  truly  grateful  hearts;  for  this,  as 
well  as  every  other  perfect  gift,  cometh  down 
only  from  the  Father  of  Light." 

This  gift  of  gratitude  was  conspicuously 
granted,  though  the  struggle  to  attain  it  was 
not  realized  by  his  family  until  they  had  ac- 
cess to  his  Journal. 

Again,  after   the  death   of   his   "precious 


eldest  daughter,"  he  writes,  "I  desire  to 
duly  thankful  to  Him,  who  has  given  me  t 
unspeakable  comfort  of  a  firm  trust  and  co 
fidence  that  my  dear  child  had  been  redeem 
by  His  precious  blood,  through  the  acceptan 
of  His  grace  in  her  soul  unto  repentance,  tr 
faith,  and  forgiveness  of  her  sins." 

1868. — "Since  my  last  memorandum  in  tl 
book  my  spiritual  condition  has  been  of 
varied  hue,  but  I  have  felt  that  I  might  saf( 
record  a  hope  I  have  had  to-day,  that  soi 
progress  is  experienced  from  time  to  tin 
(through  Divine  mercy),  in  that  holy  way  whi 
leads  to  'the  City  that  hath  foundations,  whc 
builder  and  maker  is  God;'  yet  sorely  hav( 
often  to  feel  that  I  take  many  halting  ste 
through  want  of  entire  dedication  to 
humble,  naked  faith  in  Christ.  I  have  lat( 
been  afresh  convinced  not  only  of  my  da 
need  of  the  renewed  extensions  of  Divine  Ic 
and  the  reception  of  spiritual  food  from  Chn 
to  keep  my  soul  alive  unto  Him,  but  alsO' 
knowing  His  atoning  blood  to  be  again  e 
again  applied,  to  wash  away  those  stains 
heart  that  arise  from  unhallowed  though 
and  inconsiderate,  yea,  sinful  actions,  grow) 
out  of  the  old  root  of  bitterness  within, 
how  does  the  Word  of  God  which  is  'quick  j 
powerful,' discern 'the  thoughts  and  inte: 
of  the  heart,'  and  lay  bare  our  most  sec 
feelings  and  motives  to  our  own  view,  in 
same  light  in  which  they  are  judged  by 
Almighty." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Divine  Providence. — A  traveler  was  hur 
ing  along  the  esplanade  of  a  Continental  p 
to  embark  on  a  steamer  starting  at  once 
America,  when  he  noted  at  his  feet  a  pi 
of  four-leafed  clover.  This  seemed  to  him 
accordance  with  the  popular  tradition,  of  gi 
omen  for  his  voyage.  He  gathere(l  a  t 
shoot  of  the  flower,  to  find  himself  instai 
arrested  by  the  sentinel  on  guard  near  by, 
the  ofi'ense  of  gathering  flowers  on  this  put 
ground,  in  defiance  of  municipal  prohibit! 

Remonstrance,  resistance  were  unavaili 

To  the  police  station  he  was  hurried.  A) 
he  had  received  his  reprimand  and  paid  i 
fine,  and  hurried  breathlessly  to  the  quay,  |a 
steamer  was  under  way,  far  beyond  any  poi- 
bility  of  overtaking.  The  baflSed  traveler  is 
stirred  with  vexation  and  rage  against  le 
unfortunate  clover-plant,  the  rascally  senti:]!,' 
the  insane  regulations  of  the  port,  the  wife 
world,  his  particular  destiny,  etc. 

Some  days  later  he  was  dilating  on  his  gr  '- 
ances  to  his  fellow-guests  at  his  hotel,  w  n 
one  of  them  handed  to  him  a  newspaper  .ft 
opened, pointing  to  the  tidings  that  the  stea  it 
on  which  he  had  been  prevented  from  sail!;, 
had  gone  down — "all  lives  lost!" 

The  youth  was  overwhelmed  with  emotji. 

Prostrate  before  God,  he  asked  forgiveiM 
for  his  anger:  profoundly  moved  by  the  me^y 
which  had  saved  him  alone  from  amidstjio 
many,  he  yielded  his  heart  in  gratitude  fd 
trust  to  Him  who  "willeth  not  the  death  (ja 
sinner."  A  few  weeks  later  he  journefd 
from  the  old  world  to  the  new,  a  new  mai|n 
Christ  Jesus,  resolved  that  all  his  life  Icti 
whatever  might  befall  him,  even  to  the  upr 
thwarting  of  his  own  desires  and  plans,  sh(|d 
be  accepted  as  the  loving  kindness  of  a  fah- 
ful  God.  —  Young  People's  Paper.  i 
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THE  BLOSSOM. 

Only  a  little  shrivelled  seed — 
It  might  be  flower  or  grass  or  weed  ; 
Only  a  box  of  earth  on  the  edge 
Of  a  narrow,  dusty  window  ledge  ; 
Only  a  few  scant  summer  showers, 
Only  a  few  clear,  shining  hours— 
That  was  all.     Yet  God  could  make 
Out  of  these,  for  a  sick  child's  sake, 
A  blossom  wonder  as  fair  and  sweet 
As  ever  broke  at  an  angel's  feet. 

Only  a  life  of  barren  pain, 
Wet  with  sorrowful  tears  of  rain  ; 
Warmed  sometimes  by  a  wandering  gleam 
Of  joy  that  seemed  but  a  happy  dream. 
A  life  as  common  and  brown  and  bare 
As  a  box  of  earth  in  the  window  there  ; 
Yet  it  bore  at  last  the  precious  bloom 
Of  a  perfect  soul  in  a  narrow  room — 
Pure  as  the  snowy  leaves  that  fold 
Over  the  flower's  heart  of  gold. 

—  Henry  Van  Dyke. 


For  "The  Fkiend." 

Turning  to  God  from  Idols. 
Phere  occurs  in  a  late  number  of  China's 
'.lions,  an  interesting  and  heartening  account 
how  a  devotee  to  opium  smoking  was  cured 
that  enthralling  habit,  how  he  became  a 
iever  in  the  Gospel,  and  how  he  was  in- 
imental  in  assisting  to  set  forward  others 
;be  better  way.  He  had  come  from  a  small 
age  about  twenty  miles  distant  from  Hung- 
g,  to  the  latter  town,  where  there  is  one 
the  Opium  Refuges  of  the  China  Inland 
sioD.  He  was  favored  to  be  not  only  re- 
ed of  the  opium  thraldom,  but  to  witness 
lange  of  heart.  "He  could  not  read  and 
did  not  know  how  to  preach,  but  he  'lived 
gospel, 'and  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of 
yer."  He  became  prayerfully  concerned 
behalf  of  his  fellow-villagers — only  about 
nty  families  of  them— and  a  large  propor- 
;  of  them  opium  smokers, 
/ith  plenty  of  good  land  available  for  cul- 
.tion,  these  people  were  nevertheless  re- 
ed to  beggary— through  opium.  Here  is 
'picture  of  them  in  their  extremity  of  in- 
ince  and  degradation.  "Their  homes  were 
ost  destitute  of  furniture,  and  their  poor 
ciated  bodies  were  clothed  in  rags.  Mor- 
,_they  were  utterly  depraved  —  cursing, 
ting,  stealing  and  vices  unmentionable, 
3  of  daily  occurrence  in  the  village.  Their 
Itched  condition  was  made  more  so  by  a 
session  of  bad  harvests.  For  two  years 
lly  any  rain  fell  at  the  proper  season, 
!the  crops  were  spoiled.  Even  when,  during 
Iseason,  the  rainfall  was  such  as  to  inspire 
l>,  a  swarm  of  locusts  settled  upon  the  young 
'at  and  devoured  every  green  blade.  The 
)le  were  in  great  distress.  In  vain  they 
ied  the  temples — there  were  eight  in  the 
Ige— and  burned  incense  and  offered  pray- 
ico  the  idols  there."  Their  gods  had  failed 
ii. 

;  was  at  this  disastrous  con,iuncture  of 
^rs  that  the  old  Christian,  animated  by 
mew  faith  that  had  altogether  changed 
i'wn  life,  suggested  to  his  fellow-villagers 
I  the  only  way  out  of  their  miserable  con- 
:'n  was  to  repent  and  break  off  their  opium- 
Uing.  They  appeared  willing  to  make  the 
't,  but  as  they  had  neither  food  to  eat, 
•money  to  pay  for  medicine,  they  saw  no 
'to  make  a  start.    This  the  old  man  solved, 


however,  by  pledging  his  own  land  to  secure 
the  needed  aid,  while  he  likewise  opened  his 
house  as  a  temporary  refuge  for  the  opium- 
smokers,  waiting  upon  the  patients,  cooking 
their  food,  etc.  There  was  some  quarreling 
at  first,  but  the  old  man  was  in  earnest,  and 
two  native  Christians  assisting,  the  Gospel 
quickly  found  entrance,  so  that  it  was  not 
long  before  the  people  began  spontaneously 
to  remove  the  paper  gods  from  the  walls  and 
doors  of  their  houses. 

One  man  showed  his  interest  by  putting  a 
cave,  large  enough  to  accommodate  one  hun- 
dred people,  at  the  disposal  of  the  missionary 
for  use  as  a  chapel.  Others  provided  time 
and  labor  to  improve  the  place  and  make  it 
more  suitable  for  this  purpose.  The  work 
spread  rapidly,  and  many  of  the  villagers 
were  converted,  tjeveral  who  had  some  opium 
in  a  few  acres  of  irrigated  land,  but  who 
were  now  convicted  of  the  evil  of  so  doing, 
plucked  up  the  young  seedlings,  and  thus  de- 
stroyed the  crop.  "  The  crowning  day  seemed 
to  come  when  the  villagers  agreed  to  destroy 
the  large  village  idols  in  the  eight  temples, 
situated  some  inside  and  some  outside  the  vil- 
lage. From  generation  to  generation,  through- 
out a  long  series  of  years,  probably  hundreds, 
these  idols  had  ruled  the  darkened  minds  of 
the  people  of  this  district.  Now,  however, 
the  day  had  come  when  they  were  to  be  cast 
to  the  moles  and  the  bats."  Nearly  the  whole 
of  two  days  were  spent  in  this  work  of  de- 
struction, in  which  hundreds  of  idols  were 
broken  in  pieces,  some  very  large  and  heavy, 
weighing  quite  half  a  ton  each. 

The  account  further  states  that  in  the  year 
or  more  since  the  above  occurred,  the  blessing 
has  spread  to  several  villages  in  the  vicinity, 
in  these  there  being  a  number  of  inquirers. 
"In  one  village,  containing  about  forty  fami- 
lies, the  Holy  li^pirit  has  been  working  very 
specially  during  the  year.  Many  of  the  vil- 
lagers have  broken  off  opium-smoking,  and 
fifteen  families,  or  thereabout,  have  put  away 
their  idols.'  Twenty-four  Opium  Refuges, some 
only  temporary,  had  been  opened  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  upwards  of  eleven  hundred  men  and 
women,  former  slaves  of  the  habit,  had  been 
released  from  the  seemingly  hopeless  bondage. 
It  is  gratifying  to  perceive  that  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  so  depended  upon  in  this 
curative  and  transforming  work. 

J.  VV.  L. 

If  some  one  is  "  King  and  Emperor  by  the 
grace  of  God,"  why  may  I  not  be  a  physician, 
an  attorney,  a  teacher  or  a  .iournalist;  a 
ploughman  or  a  shoemaker,  or  whatever  I  am 

—  by  the  grace  of  God?  The  vision  of  Joel 
contemplates  the  coming  of  a  time  when  the 
prophetic  spirit  shall  be  common.  "  Your 
sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy;  your 
old  men  shall  dream  dreams;  your  young  men 
shall  see  visions."  Ruskin,  points  out  that 
truth  to  the  Divine  ideal,  in  building  and  in  life, 
is  the  best  demonstration  of  harmony  with  the 
Divine  mind.  May  we  not  say,  therefore,  that 
whoever  puts  himself  in  alliance  with  the  high- 
est forces  is  a  prophet  and  minister  ot  God? 

—  Charles  C.  Alherlson 


"God  is  the  spring  of  our  best  activity  and 
fullest  energy.  He  is  also  the  haven  of  deep 
and  untroubled  rest." 


On  The  Road  to  "  Wellville." 

Among  the  hopeful  signs  of  our  time,  we 
are  glad  to  note  a  growing  appreciation  of 
physical  culture,  an  admiration  for  a  well- 
developed  physique,  indicating  "power  through 
repose."  Seventy-five  years  ago  our  young 
people  were  of  a  different  type— languid,  pale, 
sentimental  youth  was  tolerated  if  not  en- 
couraged, while  vigor  was  counted  inelegant. 
But  happily  we  are  aware  now  that  the  greater 
demand  on  intellectual  ability  involves  a  cor- 
responding strength  of  body.  Children  are 
sent  to  the  gymnasium  at  an  early  age,  the 
girl  even  outstripping  her  brother,  since  she 
avoids  the  tobacco  or  the  liquor  to  which  he 
enslaves  himself. 

It  is  however,  another  phase  of  physical 
culture  which  I  should  especially  advocate: 
the  man  or  woman  in  middle  life,  whose  office 
routine  or  sedentary  habit  needs  just  the  an- 
tidote of  brisk  exercise  for  fifteen  minutes 
daily. 

Many  a  mother  argues  that  her  domestic 
duties  are  suflicient,  but  they  reach  only  one 
set  of  muscles,  and  the  very  languor  of  which 
she  is  conscious  could  be  cured  by  Swedish 
movements  each  evening  before  retiring.  One 
matron  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  says 
"this  is  only  fit  for  children,"  yet  she  is  an 
invalid.  A  wiser  course  is  pursued  by  a  dear 
friend,  over  seventy,  who  claims  that  "the 
older  we  are,  the  more  necessary  is  it  to 
limber  the  joints,"  and  who  keeps  herself 
young  by  a  systematic  round  of  simple  gym- 
nastics daily.  How  much  more  rational  is 
such  a  life  than  one  which  ignores  the  laws 
of  health  in  various  ways,  and  then  resorts  to 
medicine. 

"An  apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctor  away,"  is 
a  wholesome  rhyme,  and  when  we  add  to  these 
the  cold  sponge-bath  each  morning,  and  the 
drinking  of  water  between  meals,  not  at  them, 
we  are  far  "on  the  road  to  Wellville." 

Walking  is  becoming  a  lost  art  since  other 
means  of  locomotion  are  so  easy,  yet  we  may 
cultivate  pedestrianism,  by  beginning  with  a 
short  distance  and  gradually  increasing,  until 
many  miles  can  be  covered  without  fatigue, 
as  evinced  by  our  English  cousins.  An  erect 
carriage  and  deep  inhalation  during  this  ex- 
ercise bring  a  sense  of  enjoyment  and  vigor, 
which  sends  the  blood  bounding  through  the 
veins — a  fine  remedy  for  cold  hands  and  feet. 
We  recall  a  story  told  us  by  an  aged  Friend, 
how  in  boyhood  he  felt  doomed  to  an  inherited 
pulmonary  disease,  but  was  advised  by  his 
physician  to  live  out  of  doors  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  form  the  habit  of  deep  breathing; 
this  was  before  the  days  when  consumptives 
were  banished  to  Colorado  or  the  Adirondacks. 
Such  home-treatment  resulted  in  a  complete 
cure,  for  we  remember  him  as  a  wonderfully 
erect  and  healthy  old  gentleman  of  ninety. 

Surely  fifteen  minutes  daily  can  be  given 
by  us  all  to  these  easy  methods  of  keeping 
in  good  condition,  a  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  friends.  A  little  less  newspaper 
reading  will  give  us  the  time,  and  if  two  or 
three  in  a  family  agree  to  exercise  together 
at  a  certain  hour,  each  inspires  the  other,  in 
a  course  of  Swedish  movements  alternated 
with  Delsarte. 

On  a  smooth  voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
recently,  the  passengers  formed  a  large  class 
on   deck,  and  did  some   excellent  work,  as- 
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sured  as  they  parted  in  England  that  they 
felt  stronger,  happier  and  better  acquainted 
for  this  rational  diversion  —  physical  culture. 
The  very  attainment  of  deep,  slow  breathing 
is  in  itself  an  antidote  to  sea-sickness,  which 
largely  arises  from  dread,  from  tension  caused 
by  resistance  to  the  watery  environment.  If 
the  voyageur  can  only  put  himself  in  harmony 
with  this  unfamiliar  element,  can  enjoy  it  as 
a  wonderful  evidence  of  Divine  power,  he  feels 
himself  "rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep," 
a  confidence  possesses  him,  and  he  conforms 
his  breathing  to  the  stately  motion  of  the 
vessel  ;  a  sense  of  repose  becomes  his  habit, 
while  he  loves  the  sea  in  all  its  variations. 

A  hale  and  genial  Friend,  a  beloved  minister 
among  us,  was  fond  of  jumping  rope_  each 
evening,  when  a  girl,  and  continued  this  ex- 
ercise to  the  close  of  her  three  score  and  ten, 
maintaining  that  it  benefited  the  whole  phys- 
ique, by  well  distributed  activity.  Another 
who  was  an  elder  of  the  most  cheerful  nature 
was,  throughout   his  long  life,  an  excellent 

The  ascetic  idea  of  ignoring  the  body's 
needs,  of  actually  disfiguring  and  reducing  it, 
has  given  place  largely  to  the  conviction  that 
we  are  bound  to  make  the  best  of  ourselves, 
and  that  so  connected  are  our  material  and 
spiritual  parts,  that  neither  can  rightly  succeed 
without  the  other. 

The  question  of  securing  a  teacher  is  a  most 
natural  one.  There  is  generally  some  young 
person  in  a  neighborhood  who  has  received 
sufficient  gymnastic  instruction  at  school,  to 
give  a  few  lessons,  either  for  compensation  or 
from  a  desire  to  benefit  others. 

H.  P.  MOKHIS. 
First  Month  2nd,  1905. 


V7INQS  OF  A  DOVE 

At  sunset,  when  the  rosy  light  was  dying 
Far  down  the  pathway  of  the  west, 

I  saw  a  lonely  dove  in  silence  flying. 
To  be  at  rest. 

"  Pilgrim  of  air,"  I  cried,  "  could  I  but  borrow 
Thy  wandering  wings,  thy  freedom  blest, 

I'd  fly  away  from  every  careful  sorrow. 
And  find  my  rest." 

But  when  the  dusk  a  filmy  veil  is  weaving. 
Back  came  the  dove  to  seek  her  nest 

Deep  in  the  forest,  where  her   mate   was 


Peace,  heart  of  mine,  no  longer  sigh  to  wonder; 
Lose  not  thy  life  in  fruitless  quest. 


happy  islands  over  yonder  ; 
Come  home  and  rest. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 


Science  and  Industry. 

England  is  making  extraordinary  efforts 
toward  the  promotion  of  cotton  cultivation  in 
the  West  Indies.  Four  thousand  acres  are  to 
be  planted  with  cotton  in  the  Windward  and 
Leeward  Islands  and  Barbadoes.  Cottonseed 
is  furnished  free.  The  government  is  aiding 
in  the  establishment  of  factories  for  ginning 
and  baling.  The  first  of  these  factories  has 
just  been  completed  at  Bridgetown,  Barbadoes 
another  is  being  built  at  Antigua  "■'  "  ■''■=-' 
is  to  be  built  at  St.  Vincent. 


a  third 


The  Optimist. — A  few  months  ago,  the 
editors  of  one  of  our  religious  weeklies  asked 
a  number  of  well-known  men  and  women  to 
answer  brieffy  the  question,  "Why  am  I  an 
Optimist?  "  Among  the  answers  given,  a  por- 
tion of  Alice  Palmer  Freeman's  was  most 
significant: — 

"  My  training  as  the  child  of  a  country 
doctor  in  a  home  where  the  daily  interests  of 
every  member  of  the  family  centered  in  caring 
for  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  aged— where 
everybody  brought  his  needs  and  his  anxieties 
—this  was  the  true  training  for  an  optimist. 
For  no  one  can  be  permanently  helpful  who 
merely  looks  on  at  life,  criticising  those  who 
work.  To  see  clearly  the  tragedies  and  to 
spend  self  in  trying  to  save,  makes  an  opti- 
mist." 

Perhaps  the  secret  of  optimism  was  never 
better  revealed  than  in  that  last  sentence. 
The  true  optimists  of  life  are  not  those  who 
have  always  "had  things  easy"  and  know 
nothing  of  care  or  trouble;  neither  are  they 
the  ones  who  resolutely  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  presence  of  sin  and  sorrow.  They  are 
those  who  determine  to  meet  facts  honestly, 
and  then  give  themselves  eagerly,  untiringly, 
to  fighting  the  sin,  and  lessening  the  sorrow 
and  the  pain.  Only  he  who  has  given  him- 
self to  a  cause  knows  all  the  allies  of  that 
cause.  He  who  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
mighty  work  of  advancing  God's  kingdom  of 
righteousne-s  sees,  as  others  cannot,  a  thou- 
sand signs  of  hope  and  cheer  in  unlikeliest 
places. 


How  TO  Darken  Oak.— Oak  may  be  imme- 
diately and  easily  darkened  by  laying  on  liquid 
ammonia  evenly  with  a  rag  or  brush.  The 
effect  produced  is  just  the  same  as  is  pro- 
duced naturally  by  age  and  the  color  will  not 
fade.  Bichromate  of  potash,  dissolved  in  cold 
water  and  applied  with  a  brush,  is  another 
method  of  deepening  the  color,  or  new  oak 
may  be  brought  to  any  shade  or  nearly  black, 
by  the  application  of  a  decoction  of  green 
walnut  shells.  Be  careful  to  apply  each  coat 
evenly. 

Taking  Out  Bruises  in  Furniture.  —  If 
the  bruise  is  very  small  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  soak  it  with  warm  water  and  apply 
red-hot  poker  near  the  surface,  keeping  the 
spot  continually  wet  until  the  bruise  disap 
pears,  which  will  occur  in  a  few  moments.  For 
larger  bruises  or  dents  wet  the  part  with  warm 
water  and  double  a  piece  of  brown  paper  five 
or  six  times,  soak  it,  lay  on  the  bruise,  and 
then  apply  on  top  of  the  wetted  paper  a  hot 
fiatiron  until  the  moisture  has  all  evaporated. 
Keep  this  process  up  until  the  surface  is  level. 


A  New  Antiseptic  — Simple  and  harmless 
antiseptics  are  more  and  more  demanded  for 
household  use  by  modern  ideas  of  cleanliness 
and  hygiene.  Great  interest,  therefore,  at- 
taches to  the  report  made  by  M.  Henri  Mois- 
san,  the  man  who  makes  diamonds,  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes a  new  chemical  compound,  sodium 
perborate.  This  is  a  white  crystalline  salt, 
made  from  boric  acid  and  sodium  peroxide, 
which,  when  dissolved  in  water,  gives  oft"  over 
a  hundred  times  its  volume  of  nascent  oxygen 
and  leaves  sodium  borate,  common  borax,_in 
solution.  Nascent  oxygen  is  extremely  active 
and  a  very  powerful  germicide  and  disinfectant 
while  the  cleansing  and  antiseptic  properties  I  nutritious. 


of  borax  are  known  to  every  one.  The  ne 
substance  seems  likely  to  be  of  use  in  tl 
home  as  well  as  the  hospital,  since  it  wou 
not  have  the  disagreeable  and  injurious  odi 
of  chlorine  or  formaline,  and  would  not,  HI 
carbolic  acid,  be  the  cause  of  accidental  ai 
intentional  poisoning.  It  could  be  kept  di, 
and  made  available  for  use  at  any  time  1 
simply  dissolving  in  water. 

The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Athletics.— Aft 
an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  case  for  ai 
against  athletics  in  the  Medical  Record,  E 
Robert  E.  Coughlin,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  com 
to  the  following  conclusions:  "The  prii 
object  in  athletics  is  improvement  of  the  ge 
eral  health.  To  obtain  good  health  muse: 
building  is  not  a  necessity. 

"One  cannot  judge  of  a  person's  health 
the  size  and  hardness  of  the  muscles.     ■* 
have  seen  that  the  converse  may  be  true, 
obtain  health  one  must  not  be  in  a  perfec 
trained   condition,    owing   to    the    eff'ects 
severe  training  on  the  nervous  system._   Th< 
is  no  evidence  to  prove  that   athletics 
iiuscle-building  improve  the  constitution, 
hould  always   keep   in   mind   the   fact  tl 
built-up  or  hypertrophied  muscle  has  a  t 
dency  to  degenerate.    The  heart  being  a  r 
cular  organ  shares  in  this  tendency.     .     . 
Although  the  evidence  for  and  against 
letics  is  contradictory,  the  whole  subject  n 
be  summed  up  by  stating  that  athletics 
beneficial  when  properly  and  judiciously  _ 
plied,  and  very  injurious  when  the  precauti 
above  mentioned  are  ignored  or  carelessly 
garded. ' ' 

Arizona  Cactus  Farm.— A  mile  south 
Phrenix,  close  by  the  usually  dry  channel 
Salt  River,  is  one  of  the  oddest  farms 
America,  says  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  I 
planted  to  nothing  but  cactus  of  every  f 
found  within  Arizona.  Each  kind  is  cultivj 
under  the  same  conditions  that  prevail  w 
its  native  heath,  to  as  great  an  extent  si 
possible,  and  most  of  them  thrive  well  uk 
the  hot  skies  of  southern  Arizona,  cared  0 
by  experts.  L 

The  main  owner  of  the  farm  is  Dr.  KB 
Kunz,  a  college  bred  German  scientist,  h 
has  taken  up  the  study  of  cacti  and  if 
cousins  as  his  life  work.  A  physiciaiB 
has  particularly  studied  the  plants  for^ 
possibility  of  securing  products  valuablji 
medicine.  And  the  utilitarian  side  has« 
pealed  to  him  in  other  ways,  and  he  kiW 
the  plants  wherefrom  come  good  fruit,  tM 
that  bear  good  water  for  the  thirsty  d(W 
traveler  and  those  useful  to  the  architecH 
of  the  aboriginal  house  builder.  Arizon;»l 
become  the  'source  of  supply  for  cactuitt 
most  of  the  botanical  gardens  of  the  wfj 
and  this  demand  for  plants  has  increass'tl 
a  lucrative  industry  has  arisen  from  W 
would  seem  to  the  uninitiated  one  of  the 
unpromising  in  the  world. 

The  most  prominent  of  the  cacti  ofP' 
garden  is  the  saguaro.  It  is  one  of  the  I 
marks  of  the  desert.  Its  large  white  m 
cover  the  end  of  every  branch  in  Fourt)^: 
Fifth  Months,  followed  by  a  greenish  yN 
fruit,  which,  when  it  bursts,  discloses  a  s(fl' 
pulp   filled   with   black  seeds.     This  isfe: 
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<ji  other  species  of  far  greater  use,  if  not 
^  .ction,  is  cereus  thurberi  or  pitaya  of  the 
L  7es,  which  was  named  after  the  late  Dr. 
f  -ge  Thurber,  editor  of  the  American  Apri- 
[  irist  of  New  York.  Its  northern  limit  is 
hundred  and  fifteen  miles  from  Phcenix 
southwesterly  direction,  and  extends  into 
oro  southward.  The  flower  is  white,  noc- 
,nal  and  smaller  than  that  of  the  saguaro. 
'he  fruit  of  this  species  is  of  delicious 
te,  and  for  months  is  the  support  of  tribes 
Indians,  who  then  feast  upon  it.  The  pulp 
ilso  dried  for  future  use,  and  a  syrup,  as 
II  as  an  intoxicating  liquor,  is  made  from 
I  fresh  fruit.  The  Yaquis,  Pepagoes  and 
aas  largely  subsist  on  the  fruit  of  this 
itus.  The  stem  of  this  cactus  grows  from 
to  twenty  feet  high. 

'erhaps  the  queerest  cactus  of  all  America 
lereus  greggil  of  Arizona,  known  to  Mexi- 
13  as  jara  matraca.  Unlike  any  other  cactus 
has  a  very  large  tuber  in  place  of  fibrous 
ts  and  it  resembles  a  great  sugar  beet 
ow  the  surface,  growing  from  two  to  four 
t  high,  as  thick  as  a  finger  and  covered 
h  verv  short  spines.  The  tuber  is  medicinal, 
d  externally  in  Mexico.  It  is  the  Arizona 
ht  blooming  cereus,  fragrant,  the  flower 
ite  and  large  as  a  saucer. 
Engleman's  hedgehog  cereus,  known  as 
inocereus  engelmanni,  grows  in  clumps  of 
m  two  to  twenty  joints,  having  very  large 
wnish  white  spines,  from  one  to  one  and'  a 
f  feet  in  height.  Its  brilliant  rose-colored 
.'ers,  very  fragrant,  appear  in  Fourth  Month, 
by  the  latter  part  of  Fifth  Month  are 
owed  by  a  crimson  edible  berry  of  the  size 
flavor  of  a  large  strawberry. 
'Opintia"  is  the  prickly  pear  family,  of 
ch  we  have  many  species  of  various  colors. 
I  flat-jointed  bear  in  some  cases  fine  fruit, 
le  the  round-branched,  often  twisted  like 
■ope,  have  a  woody  fruit,  unfit  for  food, 
se  are  met  with  on  the  desert,  table-land 
mountains.  But  most  of  these  are  seen 
ether,  cultivated  on  the  cactus  farm  near 


Discoveries  Made  in  Silence. 

he  enclosed  was  written  by  a  young  girl 
mns  to  her  becoming  a  member  of  our  re- 
ous  Society,  and  when  her  home  was  en- 
jly  isolated  from  friends.  I  send  it,  think- 
|it  might  be  given  a  place  in  The  Friend. 
;uakerism  is  of  itself  a  pure  system,  and  if 
pwed  closely  will  lead  to  purity  and  per- 
lion.  But  for  a  correct  sample  of  Quaker- 
j  I  recommend  you  to  attend  a  Quaker 
jting,  and  there  you  will  find  what  true 
ce  and  quiet  means;  there  you  will  find  a 
|ige  from  the  noises  and  clamors  of  the 
Ititude;  and  enjoy  at  once  Solitude  and 
lety,  and  possess  the  depth  of  your  own 
ft  in  stillness,  without  being  shut  out  from 
iioiatory  faces  of  your  species;  there  to  be 
ie,  yet  accompanied;  solitary,  yet  not  deso- 
I;  singular,  yet  not  without  some  to  keep 
!  in  countenance.  Here  are  tombs,  no  in- 
jptions;  but  here  is  something  which  throws 
Iquity  on  the  foreground.  Silence,  oldest 
itiings;  language  of  old  Night,  and  as  deep 
hat  before  the  winds  were  made, 
requently  the  Meeting  is  broken  up  with- 
ji  word  having  been  spoken,  but  the  mind 


unruly  member,  the  Tongue,  has  strangely  lain 
tied  up  and  captive. 

What  a  balm  it  is  to  go  and  seat  yourself 
among  the  gentle  Quakers.  Their  garb  and 
stillness  conjoined  present  a  uniformity,  all 
enjoying  the  same  silence,  which  is  surely  the 
most  ecstatic  pleasure  a  contemplative  "mind 
can  enjoy.  It  is  there  we  find  that  peace 
which  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  courts  of 
the  great,  and  incites  us  to  contemplate  and 
adore  our  great  Creator.  Silence  affords  to 
the  contemplative  mind  a  variety  of  pleasing 
sensations,  which  improves  it,  and  renders  it 
alive  to  the  various  beauties  which  are  dis- 
played in  the  great  book  of  nature.  Blest  Si- 
lence! may  we  never  forget  the  advantages 
that  may  be  derived  from  devoting  a  part  of 
our  time  to  thee;  but  continue  sensible  of  thy 
great  value. — E.  K. 


Items  Concerning  the  Society. 

W.  C.  Allen  and  W.  B.  Harvey  l\  Porto  Rico, 
— Accounts  received  by  a  Friend  from  William  C. 
Allen  and  William  B.  Harvey  show  that  they  had 
hard  weather  in  reaching  Porlo  Rico,  where  they 
arrived  late  at  night  Twelfth  Mo.  21st.  They  at 
once  proceeded  to  get  into  touch  with  government 
authorities  who  could  help  in  opening  the  way 
On  the  25th,  a  Friends'  meeting  was  held  in  the 
marine  barracks,  probably  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
that  land.  Amidst  men  wearing  the  trappings  of 
war,  the  labor  silent  and  vocal  seemed  blessed  to 
all.  Another  meeting  was  held  in  the  infantry 
barracks.  The  attenders  from  the  forts  belonged 
to  the  native  Porto  Rican  regiment,  and  were  a 
wild,  singing,  roaring  lot  of  men.  But  they  left 
the  meeting  after  giving  profound  attention,  some 
with  reverent  and  awe-struck  countenances. 

The  jail  is  a  sorrowful  place,— a  child  eight  and 
one-half  years  old  serving  three  months  with 
others  of  tender  years  ;  and  older  prisoners  infect- 
ing them  with  vice.  The  women's  apartments  ex- 
hibit the  depth  of  immorality  and  degredation  to 
which  humanity  can  sink.  To  all  these  as  they 
stood  in  squads  before  them,  our  Friends  talked. 
Many  confessed  that  they  had  never  heard  of 
Christ  or  the  Bible.  Many  confessed  they  felt  in 
their  own  hearts  a  condemnation  for  their  evil 
practices,  and  occasionally  some  would  shed  tears 
as  the  love  of  Jesus  and  the  need  of  repentance 
were  presented  to  them.  There  are  in  confinement 
G25  prisoners,  of  whom  about  200  are  murderers. 

In  the  charity  schools  about  400  children  were 
visited.  In  the  court-yard  under  the  blue  sky 
very  satisfactory  meetings  were  held  with  the 
children.  A  wish  was  felt  that  children  in  our 
own  land  were  as  reverent  as  they. 

Some  of  the  places  where  our  Friends  have 
labored  have  never  before  had  religious  teaching 
or  services,  as  jealousy  caused  by  political  and 
semi-religious  conditions  have  barred  such  work. 
So  wonder  has  arisen  at  the  remarkable  way  in 
which  things  have  developed,  and  thank.sgiving 
for  a  week  spent  largely  in  preaching  Christ  in 
San  Juan,  where  He  is  so  imperfectly  known.  In 
all  cases  but  one,  an  interpreter  has  been  neces- 
sary. The  missionaries  have  shown  a  noble  spirit  for 
their  help.  The  latter  concludes  thus;  "'Brethren 
pray  for  us,'  is  well  our  cry!" 

Notes  in  General. 

If  the  ten  or  more  denominations  of  Presbyter- 
ians come  into  the  proposed  union  it  will  bring  to- 
gether in  one  organization  two  million  or  more 
members. 

London  stands  first  in  the  circulation  of  Bibles 
in  1904,  and  China  second.  More  Bibles  have  been 
sold  in  China  during  the  past  year  than  in  the 
whole  five  years  previous. 


Protestants  and  Catholics  have  given  liberally 
toward  the  erection  of  a  Methodist  Church  build- 
ing in  Montevideo,  South  America,  intended  to  be 
a  centre  of  evangelistic  influence  throughout  the 
land. 

St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  in  Jerusalem,  which 
was  built  by  the  English,  was  left  by  them  uncon- 
secrated  in  order  to  allow  clergymen  not  belong- 
ing to  the  "  apostolic  succession  "  the  use  of  its 
pulpit. 

The  Bible  Societies  of  America,  England  and 
Scotland  are  working  in  union  in  Japan  and  they 
have  published  the  Scriptures  in  cheap  editions  so 
that  now  the  New  Testament  can  be  bought  for 
two  and  a  half  cents  and  a  single  gospel  at  half  a 
cent. 

The  great  religious  movement  in  Wales  occupies 
large  space  in  London  journals  and  many  promi- 
nent Londoners  have  visited  and  are  now  visiting 
Wales  to  study  the  phenomenon  at  close  range. 
Among  them  are  William  T.  Stead,  C.  Silvester 
Home  and  Lloyd  George,  M.  P. 

Some  clergymen  are  trying  to  discredit  the  re- 
vival on  the  ground  that  it  cannot  be  explained, — 
that  is,  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of 
any  man's  ministry.  Others  rebuke  them  for  this 
notion  that  the  immediate  movement  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  depends  on  the  intervention  of  a  man. 

Fanny  Crosby,  the  famous  blind  hymn  writer, 
at  an  advanced  age,  goes  on  long  trips  lecturing 
on  missions  and  giving  her  time  and  money  to  the 
promoting  of  charities.  She  has  written  more 
than  6000  hymns  and  still  writes  them.  Some  of 
her  hymns  have  been  translated  into  all  the  tongues 
of  Europe. 

Tablets  with  cuneiform  inscriptions  which  go 
back  to  the  time  of  Egyptian  rule  in  Palestine, 
1400  vears  before  Christ,  have  been  discovered  at 
the  ancient  city  of  Taanach,  in  South  Palestine, 
and  will  soon  be  publi.-;hed.  Only  one  such  tablet 
has  been  found  before  in  Palestine,  the  one  found 
by  one  Bliss  in  Lackish. 


What  a  miglity  power  for  civic  righteousness, 
says  a  Boston  paper,  would  sweep  this  country  if 
all  churches,  ministers  and  reformers  would  do 
and  dare  as  well  as  pass  resolutions.  District  At- 
torney Jerome  has  a  right  to  expect  such  "  to  go 
with  him  to  the  mayor  and  to  the  courts  to  back 
up  their  fervid  and  multiplied  words  with  deeds." 


Dillon  Bronson  in  his  interesting  letter  from 
Jerusalem,  written  to  Zion's  Herald,  says  :  "  When 
one  sees  how  many  sects  in  this  city  claim  that 
they,  and  they  only,  teach  the  truth,  he  wonders 
if  the  Saviour  does  not  weep  over  poor  Jerusalem 
as  of  old,  and  does  not  grieve  over  the  introduc- 
tion of  each  new  'ism'  from  the  Western  world."' 

Murata,  a  high  official  in  the  Island  of  Kiushu, 
fifty  years  ago  found  an  English  New  Testament 
floating  in  the  harbor  of  Nagasaki.  He  procured 
a  Chinese  translation  of  the  book  and  studied  it 
with  great  interest  for  ten  years  with  his  relatives 
and  friends.  Murata  became  a  Christian  and  af- 
terward translated  the  New  Testament  into  Jap- 
anese. 

The  Bohemians  who  come  to  this  country  have 
manv  First-day  schools  in  which  no  Bible  is  taught, 
but  doctrines  of  anarchy  and  atheism  are  diligently 
inculcated  in  the  rising  generation.  Between  90,- 
000  and  100,000  Bohemians  live  in  Chicago.  In 
Cleveland  Dr.  Schauffler  and  Dr.  Adams  are  carry- 
ing on  missionary  work  among  Bohemians  there 
with  good  success. 
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On  the  very  spot  where  Bonner  lived,  who  con- 
demned Ridley  to  the  stake,  a  new  settlement  is 
established  on  "Reformation  lines,"  and  to  be 
called  Ridley  House,  and  is  soon  to  be  opened.  The 
settlement  is  splendidly  equipped  and  while  spirit- 
ual work  is  placed  first  and  the  Church  and  not 
the  club-room  is  the  centre,  there  is  scope  for  all 
sorts  of  social  work. 

According  to  the  Review  of  Reviews  there  are  to 
be  no  more  legalized  bull-fights  in  Spain,  and  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  establishments  are  to  be 
closed  on  the  First  day  of  the  week. 

May  the  reform  reach  America,  where  thousands 
of  people  together  can  brutalize  their  spirits  by 
gloating  over  human  bull-fights,  as  we  heard  a 
traveller  recently  call  our  foot-ball 


Causes  of  Homicides  in  the  United  States, 
1894-1900.— Quarrels,  31,516;  murders,  jealousy, 
3313  ;  liquor,  2845  ;  highway  robbery,  3151  ;  in- 
fanticide, 1819  ;  strikes,  365  ;  outrage,  188  ; 
riots,  132  ;  insanity,  827,  etc.    Total,  62,812. 

Judge  Thomas,  of  Alabama,  recently  showed 
that  the  number  of  homicides  in  the  United  States 
was  one-third  larger  than  the  losses  of  the  British 
army  in  South  Africa  in  the  same  period.  That  is 
the  Boer  war  cost  England  22,000  lives,  while  the 
homicides  in  the  United  States  were  31,395. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States.— It  is  stated  that  Henry  Phipps,  who 
founded  and  endowed  the  Phipps  Tuberculosis  Institute 
in  this  city,  has  given  $1,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing model  tenements,  preferably  in  New  York  City,  if  the 
land  at  a  feasible  price  shall  be  obtainable.  For  some 
years  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company,  of  New 
York,  has  been  doing  this  work  on  a  limited  scale,  and 
has  furnished  decent  and  healthful  homes  for  persons  of 
very  limited  means,  and  has  made  the  enterprise  self-sup- 
porting. 

Secretary  Taft,  in  transmitting  his  report  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Commission,  says  in  a  letter  to  President  Roose- 
velt: "Except  in  the  wild,  mountainous  regions  of  the  un- 
explored Island  of  Samar,  and  in  the  Moro  region  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  Lake  Lanao  in  the  sparsely  settled  Island 
of  Mindanao,  and  in  the  Island  of  Jolo,  conditions  as  to 
tranquillity  and  ladronism  continue  to  improve,  and  ex- 
cept in  the  places  mentioned,  agriculture  and  the  arts  of 
peace  are  not  at  all  interfered  with  by  lawless  bands  or 
depredations." 

A  despatch  of  the  13th  from  Washington  says:  The 
Senate  to-day  ratified  and  made  public  an  arbitration 
treaty  for  pecuniary  claims  which  was  signed  at  the  sec- 
ond conference  of  American  States  at  Mexico  in  1902. 
It  provides  for  the  submission  of  such  claims  not  settled 
by  diplomacy  to  The  Hague,  unless  both  parties  prefer 
that  a  special  jurisdiction  is  organized.  The  treaty  is  to 
be  in  force  five  years.  The  countries  signing  the  treaty 
are  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Chile,  Dominican  Re- 
public, Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  United  States,  Guatemala, 
Hayti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Peru  and 
Uruguay. 

It  is  said  that  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission  has 
received  over  20,000  applications  for  medals  or  pecuniary 
rewards,  and  more  are  coming  in  every  mail. 

The  number  of  immigrants  landing  in  New  York  since 
the  first  of  the  year  is  said  to  exceed  all  previous  records, 
and  that  deportations  for  the  same  period  are  also  record- 
breaking.  For  the  first  ten  days  of  the  new  year,  478 
persons  have  been  deported  from  Ellis  Island,  against  70 
for  the  same  period  of  time  in  1904.  Of  the  arrivals 
during  this  period  9195  were  Hebrews.  Of  the  deporta- 
tions 65  per  cent,  were  Hebrews.  The  arrival  of  the  Rus- 
sian and  Hungarian  Hebrews  in  such  large  numbers  is 
largely  due  to  aversion  to  serving  in  the  army  in  Russia. 
There  are  also  two  large  Hebrew  societies  in  Europe  sys- 
tematically organized  to  assist  immigrants  to  come  to  this 
country.  This  assisted  immigration  is  strictly  prohibited 
by  the  United  States  laws.  The  large  number  of  depor- 
tations is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  immigration  officials 
have  knowledge  of  these  societies  and  are  trying  to  brea 
up  the  practice. 

It  is  stated  that  the  census  returns  show  that  in  1900 
one-third  of  the  people  in  this  country  were  living  in  towns 
and  cities.  This  movement  from  the  country  to  the  city 
of  numbers  of  poor  persons  in  excess  of  the  demand  for 
their  labor  leaves  the  open  country  where  their  services 
are   needed   comparatively  deserted.     A  statement   has 


lately  been  made  in  The  Public  Ledger  that  at  least  20 
per  cent,  of  all  the  people  living  in  the  sixteen  foremost 
industrial  States  of  the  Union,  with  a  population  of  38,- 
000,000,  are  in  poverty  or  in  such  plight  that  they  and 
their  offspring  tend  to  degeneracy,  physical,  moral  and 
intellectual.  To  these  7,600,000  people  in  the  industrial 
States  must  be  added  more  than  3,500,000  degraded  poor 
in  the  rest  of  the  country,  making  a  grand  total  of  more 
than  11,000,000  inefficient  and  acutely  suffering  dwellers 
in  the  richest  country  in  the  world  in  a  time  of  very  gen- 
eral prosperity. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
will  plant  800,000  trees  this  year,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining cross  ties,  realizing  the  approaching  scarcity  of 
timber.  The  trees  planted  are  the  yellow  locust,  the  ties 
of  this  wood  having  been  found  durable  and  lasting.  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  number  of  ties  used  annually  for 
extensions  and  repairs  is  estimated  to  be  from  90,000,000 
to  110,000,000,  requiring  annually  the  entire  product  of 
200,000  acres  of  woodland.  Each  year  the  supply  of 
timber  is  farther  from  the  base  of  transportation,  many 
of  the  former  sources  of  supply  having  been  exhausted. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  now  compelled  to  get  its 
supply  from  inland  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and 
other  Southern  States. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad^  is 
extending  the  use  of  the  telephone  for  the  transmission 
of  ordinary  business  messages,  connecting  the  division 
headquarters  with  the  terminals  of  the  divisions  by  means 
of  the  "composite"  telephone  method.  The  system  ad- 
mits of  the  simultaneous  working  of  the  wires  telephoni- 
cally  and  telegraphically  without  interfering  with  each 
other. 

The  conflagration  in  Baltimore  in  the  Second  Month 
last  destroyed  1382  business  structures.  Rebuilding  has 
been  going  on  since  with  a  view  of  improving  the  char- 
acter and  appearance  of  the  new  city.  It  is  stated  that 
the  space  formerly  occupied  by  424  buildings  has  been 
condemned  and  purchased  by  the  city  for  dock  improve- 
ments, street  widenings,  straightenings  and  openings. 
At  present  377  buildings  are  rising  on  the  958  building 
lots  left  for  improvement.  Of  the  457  lots  on  which  op- 
ations  have  not  yet  been  started,  387  have  been  made 
ady  for  the  builders. 

It  is  stated  that  after  months  of  careful  experiment 
Maj.  George  0.  Squier,  of  the  United  States  Signal  Corps, 
discovered  that  trees  may  be  used  to  catch  wireless 
telegraph  messages  and  to  convey  them  to  an  observer 
standing  on  the  ground.  He  has  found  that  trees  may 
serve  the  purpose  of  Marconi's  metal  feelers  or  antennae, 
as  they  are  called,  and  that  tree  trunks,  while  serving  as 
masts  or  towers,  also  serve  as  wires  to  bring  electro- 
magnetic currents  to  earth. 

Foreign.— A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the  12th 
says:  The  Government,  it  seems,  is  about  to  make  the 
irrevocable  decision  that  prestige  abroad  and  the  situa- 
tion at  home  necessitate  the  continuation  of  the  war  till 
peace  with  dignity  is  possible.  Beyond  this  point,  how- 
ever, confusion  exists,  especially  regarding  the  immediate 
development  of  the  interior  situation.  The  lack  of  co- 
hesion and  alignment  of  the  forces  opposed  to  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things,  and  mutual  distrust  of  each  other's 
programme  seems  to  make  anything  approaching  actual 
revolution  at  the  present  time  unworthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. Socialists,  revolutionists  and  other  extreme 
elements,  as  well  as  the  subject  races  on  the  borders  of 
Russia,  all  have  different  objectives,  with  which  the  con- 
servative liberals  whom  the  Government  really  hopes  to 
appease  have  little  in  common;  and,  above  all,  Russia's 
unnumbered  millions  of  peasants,  although  they  have 
manifested  an  abhorrence  of  war,  principally  for  economic 
reasons,  and  because  it  takes  their  loved  ones  away, 
have  given  almost  no  evidence  of  having  been  stirred  by 
the  prevailing  political  agitation. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  relates  the  results  of  a  riot  in 
Warsaw  between  the  "  reservists  "  of  the  Russian  soldiery 
and  the  citizens  of  the  town  in  which  200  reservists 
were  killed.  It  says:  A  large  number  of  reservists  are 
ri'ow  in  prison.  They  declare  they  do  not  want  to  be 
needlessly  slaughtered.  "Put  us  in  prison,"  they  say, 
"  If  we  go  to  the  war  we  shall  be  killed.  It  is  better 
to  be  sent  to  Siberia  than  to  be  sacrificed  for  nothing. 
Prison  is  warmer  than  Manchuria." 

The  Japanese  troops  near  the  Shakke  river  are  said  to 
number  388,000. 

In  Great  Britain  the  Government  has  issued  an  order 
permitting  wireless  telegrams  to  be  received  and  for- 
warded at  any  postal  telegraph  office  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Messages  may  thus  be  transmitted  to  a  de- 
parting or  arriving  vessel  equipped  with  the  necessary 
apparatus  while  at  a  distance  of  200  miles  or  less  from 
the  stations  on  land.  This  order  went  into  effect  upon 
New  Year's  day. 
A  despatch  from  Washington  says:  How  rapidly  the 


good  results  of  the  American  commercial  expedition 
Abyssinia,  which  brought  about  the  commercial  trea 
between  the  United  States  and  that  country,  are  beg 
ning  to  be  felt  is  seen  from  a  report  to  the  State  I 
partment  from  the  American  Consul  General  at  Mi 
seilles,  in  which  he  says  that  many  .\merican  orders  i 
now  being  shipped  direct  to  Abyssinia  and  that  trade  1 
tween  the  two  countries  is  increasing  steadily. 

It  is  reported  that  in  the  State  of  Campeche  in  Mexi 
an  army  of  black  ants  has  overrun  the  Champoton  distt 
of  that  State,  destroying  growing  crops,  and  thai 
number  of  persons'  and  scores  of  animals  have  perisl 
from  their  bites.  Portions  of  this  district  have  b< 
abandoned  on  this  account,  and  work  of  all  kinds  I 
been  suspended.  It  is  said  that  the  ants  appear  eT( 
ten  years;  where  they  come  from  and  go  to  is  nnknoi 

The  fact  that  sea  fish  whose  home  is  in  deep  wat 
can  not  live  in  the  Black  Sea  has  long  been  known.  1 
effort  to  stock  it  with  these  fish  has  failed  several  tin 
The  cause  of  the  failure  has  been  attributed  to  the  la: 
quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  in  the  water,  wh 
bacteriologists  now  say  is  due  to  the  presence  of  con 
less  microbes  in  the  ooze  at  the  bottom  of  this  Sea. 


NOTICES. 
Westtown  Boarding  School. — For  convenie 
of  persons  coming  to  Westtown  School,  the  stage  ' 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  A.  M., 
2.48  and  4.32  p.  M.  Other  trains  are  met  when  reqaesl 
Stage  fare,  fifteen  cents;  after  7.30  P.  M.,  twenty- 
cents  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegraph,  y 
West  Chester,  Phone  114a. 

Edward  G.  Smedley,  Sup'\ 


Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  St.,  Ph 

-Open  on  week-days  from  9  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.  and  fro 
.  M.  to  6  P.  M.     Additions  to  the  Library  are  : 

Crawford,  M.  C— The  College  Girl  of  America. 

HuBBELL,  G.  A. — Up  through  Childhood. 

Jenks,  Tudor — In  the  Days  of  Chaucer. 

Johnson,  Clifton— Highways  and  Byways  of  the  So 

McCarthy,  Justin— An  Irishman's  Story. 

Moore,  N.  H.— Old  China  Book. 

Ober,  F.  a. — Our  West  Indian  Neighbors. 

Sangster.  M.  E. — The  Daily  Pathway. 

Sparke,  E.  E.— United  States  of  America. 

Wilson,  R.  R. — Historic  Long  Island. 


Died,  at  the  home  of  her  son-in-law.  Dr.  J.  C.  Starl 
at  North  Easton,  Mass.,  on  the  12th  of  Eleventh 
1904,  after  a  short  illness  ;  Rachel  F.  Parker,  in 
fifty-ninth  year,  wife  of  Ira  J.  Parker,  of  Penn8( 
Penna.,  an  elder  of  Muncy  Monthly  Meeting.  As  sh 
much  desired  she  just  quietly  "  slipped  away  from  al! 
sorrow  and  suffering"  which  had  in  recent  years 
her  portion.  A  few  days  before  she  passed  to  her  et( 
rest,  she  remarked  "I  have  had  such  a  joyful  seni 
His  Presence  with  me  all  day,  and  this  has  often  bee; 
feeling  before  any  deep  trial  or  suffering  was  appro 
ing."  Naturally  retiring  in  her  disposition,  she  mov 
the  midst  of  her  generation  without  fully  revealing 
depths  of  the  spiritual  exercises  through  which  she  ( 
passed,  but  there  was  abundant  evidence  of  those  i 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  which  produce  "quietness  and  a 
ance  forever."  She  will  be  greatly  missed  in  the  at 
of  her  own  meeting  as  a  concerned  elder  endued  wii 
unusual  degree  of  good  judgment.  To  her  belong 
recognition  of  her  faithfulness  for  "  she  hath  done 
she  could."  Her  daughter,  Mary,  was  gathered^ 
only  two  months  before  herself  and  she  felt  her  tin 
earth  would  not  be  long.  Recently  standing  by  the  ( I 
of  this  dear  child  she  said  with  much  feeling  : 

"  Some  day.  Some  hour,  at  word  of  Thine 
Shall  break  the  silver  cord. 

The  hope  fulfilled  the  rapture  mine,  I 

Forever  with  the  Lord."  ' 

,  Hannah  Boone,  the  second  daughter  of  kmn 

Boone,  deceased,  at  her  home  in  Pickering,  Ontarh 
the  20th  of  Twelfth  Mo.,  1904,  aged  seventy-one  '» 
seven  months  and  nine  days.  This  dear  Friend,  a  |l 
her  of  Pickering  Monthly  Meeting,  tenderly  nurset 
mother  during  her  last  days.  She  herself  had  foripi 
time  been  an  invalid,  bearing  her  sickness  withii' 
Christian  fortitude  and  patience.  She  was  of  a  qnil' 
tiring  disposition  and  by  watchfulness  to  the  tea(p 
and  leadings  of  Divine  Grace,  she  was  strengthen! 
walk  holily  and  unblamably  before  men,  and  we  hfti 
believe,  in  favor  with  God.  She  was  too  the  happ?" 
sessor  of  an  assured  hope  of  blessedness  herfW 
through  the  redeeming  love  of  her  Lord  and  Sip' 
Her  walk  was  consistent  with  the  requirements  'jo 
high  and  holy  calling  in  Christ.  , 
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Atheism  Dnscientilic. 
t  looks  as  if  the  unscientific  reason  of  sorat 
jntific  men,  whether  ministers  or  laymen, 
•e  running  away  with  their  rational  reason, 
l/hy  should  all  nature  be  an  exception  to 
self-evident  truth  that  a  mechanism  proves 
re  was  a  mechanic,  and  the  orderly  run- 
g  of  it  that  it  has  an  engineer? 
n  every  other  instance  known  to  us  we  are 
vinced  of  a  maker  by  the  thing  made.  Why 
uld  we  drop  reason,  just  as  soon  as  all 
studies  in  science  show  only  expressions 
laws  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence? 
'he  charm  of  scientific  pursuit,  and  confi- 
ce  in  it,  consist  in  ever  fresh  discoveries 
an  unexplored,  unexhausted  Intelligence 
Wisdom,  combined  with  far-reaching 
ptations  of  Love  and  Helpfulness.  The 
nces,  when  brought  out  in  their  true  clear- 
5,  are  pages  of  a  Supreme  Mind's  Word, 
ihout  confidence  in  an  Eternal  Reason  run- 
j  through  them,  we  would  drop  them  as 
ions.  Every  scientist  confesses  by  his  very 
jistence  in  study,  that  the  organisms  which 
investigates  have  a  systematic  Planner- 
Inventor  more  than  a  match  for  human 
iprehension,  to  say  nothing  of  human  or 
idental  fabrication.  The  atheist  scientist 
practically  a  self-contradiction,  inasmuch 
be  latently  believes  more  than  he  believes 
;  he  believes.  What  heart  could  he  have 
work  in  science,  if  he  did  not  rely  upon 
iw  of  nature  as  tantamount  to  a  Divine 
raise?  Would  that  Christians  stepped  out 
n  the  known  will  and  promises  of  God,  as 
fidently  as  scientists  plant  themselves  upon 
immutable  laws  which  they  read  in  the 
k  of  Nature. 

od  has  provided  a  way  by  which  Life  should 
e  death  for  every  man,  mortality  be  swal- 
3d  up  of  Life,  and  forgiveness  found  by 
■y  soul  surrendered  to  his  Life. 


Life-saving  and  Murder. 

Americans  seem  to  show  a  deep  earnestness 
in  life-saving,  and  an  appalling  levity  in  life- 
taking.  The  result  of  some  men  coming  into 
the  world  is  to  destroy  men's  lives,  in  direct 
opposition  to  Christ's  purpose  of  coming  into 
the  world  to  save  men's  lives.  The  Address 
which  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  has  given 
to  the  public  on  "  The  Sacredness  of  Human 
Life  "  has  come  none  too  soon.  The  question 
is  not  whether  it  could  have  been  prepared 
for  this  or  that  literary  taste,  but  whether 
it  has  been  prepared  for  Christ  and  for  con- 
science. We  believe  it  conveys  a  cogent  mes- 
sage to  the  conscience  of  men  and  women, 
to  co-operate  with  the  Life  Saver's  purpose 
in  coming  into  the  world.  May  it  reach 
legislators,  courts,  kings,  editors,  teachers, 
ministers  and  murderers  with  a  conviction 
strong  to  turn  their  course  from  indifi'erence 
to  that  of  Life-savers  together  with  Christ. 
To  extend  the  circulation  of  the  Address 
among  readers  who  would  not  otherwise  see 
it,  it  is  printed  in  the  present  number.  (P. 229). 
As  an  indication  that  a  quickened  realizing 
of  the  inherent  preciousness  of  human  life 
may  be  dawning  "in  the  air,"  we  come  upon 
the  following  from  a  South  Carolina  paper, 
the  Columbia  State  : 

That  was  a  tale  of  thrilling  bravery  and  self- 
sacrifice  that  the  press  despatches  told  of  the  wreck 
off  Cape  Hatteras.  The  crews  of  the  life-saving  ser- 
vice who  went  out  in  their  little  boats  and  rescued 
the  shipwrecked  mariners,  performed  a  deed  which 
deserves  to  live  in  history. 

Twenty-two  lives  saved!  Rescued  at  the  risk  of 
other  precious  lives! 

But  are  lives  precious  after  all?  Is  it  worth 
while  taking  a  risk  to  save  a  life?  According  to 
our  standards  it  is  worth  while;  but  according  to 
our  practice  it  often  is  not.  That  is  to  say,  al- 
most any  man  will  risk  his  own  life  to  preserve 
that  of  another  human  being,  but  there  seems  to 
be  a  terrible  callousness,  nevertheless,  to  the  taking 
of  human  life.  It  is  an  anomaly  of  human  nature 
that  this  should  be  so  —  that  men  should  be  so 
ready  to  save  life  when  it  is  endangered  from  ac- 
cident or  the  elements,  and  yet  so  quick  to  take 
life  in  anger  or  passion,  so  ready  to  excuse  or 
lightly  to  regard  the  destruction  of  that  which  is  so 
dear. 

One  of  the  solicitors  in  a  recent  article  published 
in  another  paper  said  that  the  editors  write  about 
what  they  are  ignorant  of  when  they  criticise  the 
courts,  that  the  newspaper  men  could  learn  some- 


thing about  the  way  in  which  justice  is  admin- 
istered if  they  would  attend  the  sessions  of  the 
criticised  tribunals.  This  is  in  striking  contrast 
with  a  conversation  among  some  newspaper  men 
the  other  day;  they  were  saying  that  the  most 
conspicuous  and  shocking  thing  observed  in  the 
lesser  and  higher  courts  is  the  indifference  mani- 
fested in  cases  where  the  taking  of  life  is  in 
question,  that  from  the  inquest  of  the  coroner's 
court  to  the  trial  on  the  charge  of  murder,  a  homi- 
cide case  develops  not  seriousness  among  those 
conducting  the  inquiry,  but  oftentimes  a  spirit  of 
levity  and  of  indifference  to  the  grave  matters 
involved.  These  newspaper  men  had  seen  attorneys 
engaged  in  trying  the  most  horrible  cases  bandy 
jokes  and  jibes  during  the  process  of  the  trial, 
liad  seen  even  the  judge  on  the  bench  not  only 
permit  levity,  but  indulge  in  it,  and  had  observed 
the  demoralizing  efl'ect  on  the  audience,  robbing 
the  proceedings  of  that  seriousness  which  the  cir- 
cumstances demanded,  and  depriving  the  public  of 
that  lesson  which  ought  to  be  taught — that  human 
life  is  precious  and  not  to  be  lightly  destroyed, 
that  to  kill  a  human  being  under  any  circum- 
stances, even  in  self-defence,  is  an  act  that  justifies 
the  most  solemn  inquiry. 

One  of  the  things  that  need  now  to  be  done  to 
restore  the  respect  in  which  life  ought  to  be  held 
is  to  invest  all  the  courts  of  justice,  from  the 
coroner's  inquest  to  the  highest  tribunal,  with  the 
dignity  and  solemnity  which  is  in  keeping  with 
the  seriousness  of  the  subjects  that  come  before 
them.  We  need  to  be  constantly  reminded  that 
human  life  is  precious — the  courts  should  always 
be  permeated  with  the  thought  which  actuated 
those  brave  men  at  Cape  Hatteras  when  they 
launched  their  little  boats  on  a  raging,  tempestu- 
ous sea  to  rescue  the  precious  lives  on  board  the 
stranded  craft. 


The  divine,  impartial  justice  of  Truth  does 
not  give  men  something  for  nothing.  It  is 
folly  to  seek  the  reward  of  working  if  we  are 
not  doing  the  work.  When  divine  Love  says, 
"Son,  give  me  thine  heart,"  it  is  not  enough 
that  one  half,  or  three  fourths,  or  even  nine 
tenths  be  ofl'ered,  while  the  balance  goes  to 
selfishness  and  hate.  If  men  were  not  capa- 
ble of  righteousness  it  would  not  be  required 
of  them.  The  man  with  the  one  talent  was 
not  expected  to  do  the  work  of  the  man  with 
five,  but  the  full  work  of  the  one  was  justly 
required.  God  did  not  expect  Judas  to  do  the 
work  of  Jesus;  but  He  did  require  the  honesty 
and  fidelity  which  he  was  able  to  give  and 
through  which  he  could  have  grown  toward 
his  Master.— Extract. 


Peace!  sweet  guardian  angel  of  the  world. 
-Heil. 
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upon  his  widowed   mother.     He   says 
"she  was  a  religious  woman,  and  her 
)1  sank  deeply  into  my  mind  at  many 
times. 

"I  was  placed  with  a  weaver,  and  when  free, 
settled  with  my  mother  to  help  her  on  with  a 
living  which  I  did  for  nine  years,  she  being 
still  a  widow.    She  was  again  married  in  1795. 

"  During  said  year,  my  mind  was  seriously 
arrested  with  the  belief  that  I  would  have  a 
duty  to  perform  to  some  one  of  the  Indian 
Nations;  her  marrying  again  seemed  to  open 
the  way  for  a  livmg  for  her  without  my  care. 

' '  I  considered  it  the  workings  of  an  Omnipo- 
tent being,  opening  the  way  for  me  to  prepare 
to  perform  my  Indian  prospects,  in  which  I  had 
many  trials." 

Under  an  impression  of  religious  duty  in  the 
Tenth  Month,  1796  and  with  the  concurrence 
of  Uwchlan  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  of  which 
he  was  a  member  he  removed  to  the  settlement 
of  the  Oneida  Indians  in  Oneida  County,  New 
York,  where  he  taught  school,  engaged  in  me- 
chanical trades  and  gave  instruction  in  farm- 
ing. He  remained  there  about  three  years 
and  returned  to  his  home  in  1800. 

His  concern  for  the  Indians  continuing,  in 
the  Fifth  Month,  1800,  he  went  to  reside 
among  the  Seneca  Indians  on  the  Allegheny 
Reservation  where  he  remained  for  two  years 
and  a  half;  and  in  1803  returned  there  and 
labored  among  them  again  for  about  the  same 
length  of  time.  In  1806  he  married  Ann 
Lewis  and  settled  upon  a  small  farm  in  Ches- 
ter County,  Pa.,  but  under  an  impression  of 
duty  left  his  home  in  1809  to  again  assist  the 
Indians  upon  the  Allegheny  Reservation,  re- 
turning to  his  family  in  1812,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  father-in-law  took  charge  of  his 
farm.  He  remarks,  "After  being  there  some 
three  or  four  years,  and  having  much  business 
to  attend  to,  my  mind  became  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  I  must  again  go  amongst  the 
Indians. 

"Having  many  concerns  of  life  to  attend  to 
and  much  business,  I  made  excuses;  I  cannot 
go,  I  will  not  go;  After  laboring  in  this  way 
for  about  a  year,  and  still  refusing  to  go,  the 
language  very  intelligibly  crossed  my  mind, 
'well  if  thou  wilt  not  go  I  will  blast  all  thy 
endeavours;'  I  then  became  willing,  knowing 
it  was  the  language  of  an  Almighty  power;  to 
have  all  my  endeavors,  both  civil  and  religious, 
blasted,  was  more  than  I  could  think  of,  and 
1  was  willing  to  go.  It  has  been  said,  'my 
people  shall  become  a  willing  people  in  the  day 
of  my  power;'  I  felt  that  power  and  my  will 
was  given  up.  I  may  here  remark  one  circum- 
stance that  happened  in  the  spring  of  1816.  I 
was  then  a  member  of  the  Indian  Committee; 
great  anxiety  was  manifested  for  some  one  to 
offer  to  go  amongst  the  Indians;  I  regularly 
attended  its  sittings  and  felt  the  anxiety  that 
some  would  offer  to  go.  "In  the  midst  of 
this  anxiety,  a  beloved  Friend  and  preacher, 
John  Shoemaker,  I  believe  of  Bucks  County, 
Pa.,  had  asked  leave  to  sit  with  the  Committee 
that  day,  which  was  readily  granted;  after 
Friends  had  expressed  themselves,  he  quietly 
rose  and  said  he  felt  no  anxiety  about  it,  for 
he  believed  Jonathan  Thomas'  mind  was  under 
impressions  to  go."  "  This  was  a  hard  stroke 
to  me,  knowing  that  I  had  never  opened  my 
mind  to  any  one  on  the  subject,  not  even  to 
my  wife.     I  knew  it  was  revealed  to  him  in 


For  "  The   Feieni 


The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting. 

(Continued  from  page  219.) 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Corn  Planter, 
which  occurred  in  1836,  a  designing  white  man 
living  nearer  the  Corn  Planter  tract,  under  a 
pretence  of  doing  the  children  of  the  aged 
chief  a  kindness,  induced  them  to  sign  a  power 
of  attorney  authorizing  him  to  collect  an  an- 
nuity of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which 
was  paid  during  Corn  Planter's  life  to  him,  and 
which  was  also  to  be  paid  to  his  children  or 
the  survivor  of  them.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  this  man  induced  two  of  Corn  Planter's 
sons  Charles  O'Bail  and  William  O'Bail,  his 
daughter  Polly  Logan,  and  a  son-in-law,  Moses 
Pierce  to  sign  certain  promissory  notes  acknow- 
ledging their  indebtedness  to  him  to  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  several  hundred  dollars.  A 
certain  part  of  this  sum  appeared  to  have  been 
justly  due  him,  for  money  advanced  to  these 
Indians  or  for  goods  sold  to  them. 

In  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  years  judg- 
ments were  found  to  have  been  entered  up  by 
this  man  against  the  Corn  Planter  tract,  which 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  then  existing 
might  be  sold  for  the  debt.  In  their  distres^i 
in  the  prospect  of  losing  their  patrimonial  es- 
tate, consisting  of  abDut  eight  hundred  acres, 
which  had  been  granted  to  Corn  Planter  by  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  his  services  in 
influencing  his  tribe  not  to  join  with  the  Wes- 
tern Indians  in  hostilities  against  the  United 
States;  the  heirs  of  Corn  Planter  turned  to 
Bbenezer  Worth  to  assist  them  in  coming  to 
a  settlement  with  this  creditor  who  they 
claimed  had  defrauded  them.  This  was  not 
an  easy  thing  to  do,  as  his  accounts  with  the 
Indians  had  been  very  irregularly  kept,  and 
he  declined  for  a  time  to  allow  Ebenezer  Worth 
to  inspect  them.  After  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  ascertain  the  exact  condition  of 
the  affair,  Joseph  Elkinton  and  Joel  Evans  in 
1846  succeeded  in  settling  the  disputed  ac- 
counts by  paying  to  the  Individual  referred  to, 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,and  of  obtaining 
a  release  from  him  of  the  principal  part  of  his 
claim.  The  money  was  advanced  by  Friends, 
who  were  afterwards  reimbursed  from  the 
annuity  as  it  became  due. 

Some  years  after  this  a  division  of  the  prop- 
erty was  made  among  the  heirs  of  Corn  Planter, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Orphans'  Court  of 
Warren  County,  Pa.,  in  accordance  with  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Penna.,  obtained  for 
this  purpose.  This  Act  guards  these  lands 
after  the  division  from  becoming  liable  to  tax- 
ation on  the  lien  of  any  judgment  or  claim, 
or  from  any  judicial  sale  except  to  descendants 
of  Corn  Planter  or  to  members  of  the  Seneca 
Nation  of  Indians. 

Jonathan  Thomas  who  for  many  years  was 
a  valued  helper  among  the  Indians,  and  for  a 
time  a  member  of  the  Committee  died  in  the 
year  1839.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Abel  Thomas 
the  minister,  of  whom  a  memoir  is  in  print,  and 
was  born  Tenth  Month  sixth,  1766. 

From  an  account  which  his  family  compiled 
some  years  after  his  death,  it  appears  that  he 
was  the  son  of  religious  parents  professing 
the  principles  of  Friends,  and  his  father  dying 
when  he  was  about  two  and  a  half  years  old 
the  care  of  himself  and  a  younger  brother  de- 
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that  sitting. "  "I  accordingly  made  ready  ai 
started  in  the  Eighth  Month,  1816,  takii 
with  me  my  wife  and  two  children,  and  arriv( 
safely  in  the  Indian  Country.  We  remaini 
there  until  the  year  1821.  In  the  spring  ^ 
returned  home  and  settled  on  our  farm,  ai 
became  very  comfortably  fixed." 

He  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  two  of  tl 
Indian  languages,  and  had  many  opportuniti 
with  individuals  and  in  their  public  councils 
advise  them  to  the  relief  of  his  mind.  In  r 
ference  to  some  of  the  exercises  he  pass^ 
through  while  among  the  Indians  in  which  1 
wife  was  his  sympathizing  and  steady  suppc 
ter  he  said,  "They  would  kill  some  of  tht 
people  for  the  supposed  crime  of  witchcral 
which  we  endeavored  to  have  done  away.  0 
language  to  them,  individually  and  in  th( 
public  council,  was,  that  such  a  thing  did  n 
exist  amongst  the  now  civilized  nations.  'V 
had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  from  their  Chie 
Corn  Planter,  and  from  their  warrior  Chit 
that  the  Council  had  been  called  to  say  th 
they  were  determined  now  to  cast  the  thi; 
behind  their  backs  and  never  do  the  like  agai 
I  was  called  to  their  Council  to  hear  th( 
conclusion;  on  hearing  it,  I  thought  I  nev 
heard  words  that  did  me  more  good  for  I  h 
labored  years  to  remove  such  erroneous  opi 
ions.  They  kept  their  word,  and  the  e 
was  removed.  While  I  resided  among  the 
school  learning  and  the  mechanical  arts  we 
included  in  our  labors;  many  could  read  a 
write  and  interpret  our  language  into  thi 
Indian.  We  had  two  Indian  weavers,  thi 
blacksmiths,  three  carpenters,  one  cooper  a 
several  pretty  good  farmers." 

His  daughter  writing  of  him  says,  "Thou 
but  a  little  child,  I  well  remember  his  sti 
and  serious  deportment  while  laboring  for  t 
improvement  of  the  Indian  people;  to  thi 
he  was  a  true  helper,  and  his  counsel  was  ofi 
sought  and  bis  advice  followed.  It  was  a  co 
mon  expression  with  them  'Jonathan  could 
no  wrong;  he  did  not  know  how;'  and  wl: 
about  to  leave  them,  as  he  told  them,  for  t 
last  time,  some  followed  him  to  the  river  wh( 
he  and  family  were  about  to  embark,  and 
the  cheeks  of  men  were  seen  the  tears  of 
gret,  for  the  Indians  loved  their  friend,  i 
felt  they  should  see  him  no  more." 

After  residing  in  Pennsylvania  for  seve 
years  he  made  a  journey  on  business  to  0 
in  1833,  and  from  there  went  to  visit 
daughter  and  her  husband  J.  J.  Lewis  resid 
in  Indiana,  while  on  this  visit  he  felt  an  i 
pression  that  it  would  be  right  for  him  to 
move  to  that  neighborhood.  Falls  townsli 
Madison  County,  in  that  State.  He  says, 
I  was  walking  along  the  road  where  our  me 
ing  house  and  grave  yard  now  are,  I  felll 
remarkable  stop  in  my  mind.  I  turned  It 
round,  and  had  a  full  view  of  the  ground  whi 
they  now  are;  the  language  distinctly  to  if 
inner  man,  passed  through  my  mind.  'Kf 
buy  this  place  and  give  Friends  a  lot  here,  P 
a  meeting  house  and  grave  yard,  and  th( 
thy  bones  may  be  laid.'  "  j 

Following  the  impressions  thus  made  u  J 
his  mind  he  purchased  this  property  and  > 
moved  to  it  in  1834,  and  in  the  retrospect : 
his  life  in  1839,  he  writes:  "When  I  ijl 
back  to  that  day,  and  remember  that  tt'i 
were  but  three  or  four  families  of  Friel 
here;  then  again  look  to  the  crowded  stat(|»: 
I 
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r  meetings  on  First  days,  I  am  humbled 
der  the  consideratibn  of  the  progress  of  our 
sating,  and  I  believe  that  some  valuable 
iends  are  amongst  us.  I  have  to  acknow- 
Ige  that  the  hand  of  God  has  been  in  this. 
hat  encouragement  to  attend  to  small  duties, 
i  what  the  reward!  It  is  peace  to  the  mind, 
•  having  performed  them."  A  serene  and 
jceful  calmness  was  experienced  by  him  in 
1  closing  days. 

He  died  on  the  sixth  of  Ninth  Month,  1839, 
the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  and  his 
nains  were  interred  in  the  grave  yard  he 
i  given  to  Friends  for  a  place  of  burial. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Christmas  War-Toys  in  Paris. 

All  the  new  toys  for  which  this  season  is 
nous  in  Paris  deal  this  year  with  the  Ilusso- 
janese  War,  says  a  Paris  dispatch  to  the 
iveland  Plaindealer.  "Port  Arthur  (in  card- 
»rd),  is  fired  on  at  every  corner  of  the 
ilevards  by  diminutive  cannon  composed 
papier  mache,  and  the  battle  of  the  Yalu 
represented  in  mechanical  form  through 
1  revolution  of  a  small  set  of  cogwheels 
■ned  by  the  hand.  We  have  the  bold  Cos- 
;k  on  horseback,  looking  much  more  for- 
iable  than  the  Cossack  exploits  in  the  Far 
3t  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  really  is;  and 
the  toy  shops  are  full  of  little  models  of 
I  Trans-siberian  Railway.  Dolls  are  made 
to  resemble  faithfully  all  of  the  more  im- 
■tant  leaders  on  either  side,  and  one  in- 
lius  toy  represents  a  brave  Russian,  who 
,h  a  single  shot  lays  flat  a  file  of  ten  Jap- 
ise,  on  whose  painted  faces  is  an  expression 
abject  fear. 

'Nearly  all  the  mechanical  toys  represent 
I  Japanese  getting  the  worst  of  it.  In 
ris  even  grown-ups  are  fond  of  these  toys, 
which  hundreds  of  new  types  are  created 
;h  year  toward  the  holiday  season.  They 
I  usually  sold  by  street  fakirs,  who  pass  in 
nt  of  the  terasses  of  the  boulevard  cafes 
i  cry  their  wares  in  high  shrill  voices, 
erybody  buys,  nearly,  for  those  who  do  not 
■e  for  the  tovs  themselves  probably  have 
;le  ones  at  home  who  do.  The  cost  is  in- 
nificant  in  most  cases;  the  Russian  shooting 
I  file  of  Japanese  costs  just  two  cents  and 
warranted  not  to  break  if  handled  with  or- 
lary  care." 

:t  is  probable  that  the  Japanese  would  show 
lir  professedly  Christian,  national  opponents 
.^aris,  a  better  example  than  the  foregoing, 
smuch  as  they  seem  not  to  be  in  the  mood 
exult  over  their  foes.  Now,  in  Philadel 
a,  we  may  go  into  some  of  our  large  de- 
•tment  stores,  and  in  the  sections  devoted 
playthings  for  juveniles,  will  see  the  war 
ime  very  elaborately  treated,  cavalry,  in- 
itry  and  artillery,  redoubts,  bastions  and 
ilanades,  and  all  the  brave  array  of  bayon- 
ed  muskets,  cannon,  swords  and  the  like. 
jy  are  indeed  "only  toys,"  yet  are  they  a 
ichievous  agency  in  the  spread  of  the  mar- 
1  spirit.     L. 

i[t  is  a  practical  experience  with  Friends  that 
e  limitation  forms  a  part  of  Divine  guid- 
'6. — Adam  Spencer. 

)nly  as  little  children  at  last  can  we  enter 
next  great  life. 


A  Sketcli  of  the  History  of  Friends  in  Amer- 
ica (Chiefly  in  Philadelphia)  1735-1775.* 

BY   ABBY   NEWHALL. 

Thomas  Clarkson,  in  his  Life  of  William 
Penn,  alluding  to  the  years  between  1682-1754, 
writes:  "  During  the  seventy  years  while  Wil- 
liam Penn's  principles  prevailed,  or  the  Quak- 
ers had  the  principal  share  in  the  government, 
there  was  no  spot  on  the  globe  where,  number 
for  number,  there  was  so  much  virtue  or  so 
much  true  happiness  as  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Pennsylvania. ' '  This  period  has  been  called. 
The  Golden  Age  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  brief  review  of  the  conditions  existing  at 
that  time  will  show  the  wisdom  of  the  opinion 
just  quoted. 

In  a  letter  from  William  Penn  to  his  wife 
regarding  his  children  the  following  advice  is 
given:  "  For  their  learning  be  liberal,  spare 
no  cost,  for  by  such  parsimony  all  is  lost  that 
is  saved." 

One  who  had  written  "  No  Cross,  No  Crown  " 
in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  would 
not  be  likely  in  later  life  to  undervalue  or 
overestimate  the  advantages  of  education.  The 
privileges  he  desired  for  his  own  children  he 
placed  within  reach  of  others;  and  schools 
were  established  soon  after  the  settlement  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  all  classes  might  acquire 
at  least  the  rudiments  of  education. 

"  In  1697  a  public  school  was  chartered,  in- 
tended to  be  a  Latin  school  of  considerable 
advancement,  after  the  fashion  of  an  English 
grammar  school,  which  still  exists  under  the 
name  of  The  William  Penn  Charter  School. 
There  were  a  number  of  branches  throughout 
the  city  to  give  all  a  fair  chance  to  secure 
these  advantages. " — ("  From  a  Quaker  Experi- 
ment in  Government.") 

Among  the  Friends  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try with  William  Penn  were  several  scholarly 
men,  university  graduates.  One  of  these  was 
James  Logan,  who  acted  as  his  confidential 
secretary,  and  filled  several  important  posi- 
tions in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  was  a  man  of  powerful  intellect.  His 
erudition  led  him  into  extensive  correspond- 
ence with  learned  men  in  Europe.  He  be- 
queathed his  valuable  library  of  three  thou- 
sand volumes  to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
with  the  sum  of  thirty-five  pounds  a  year  for 
ts  maintenance.  It  forms  part  of  the  Phila- 
delphia library,  and  is  known  as  The  Loganion 
Library. 

In  a  letter  from  James  Logan  to  his  friend, 
Thomas  Story,  written  from  his  country  home 
at  Stenton,  he  alludes  to  his  young  daughter 
as  follows:  "  Sally,  besides  her  needle,  has 
been  learning  French,  and  this  last  week  has 
been  very  busy  in  the  dairy  at  the  plantation, 
in  which  she  delights  as  well  as  in  spinning; 
but  is  at  this  moment  at  the  table  with  me, 
being  First-day  afternoon  and  her  mother 
abroad,  reading  the  thirty-fourth  Psalm  in 
Hebrew,  the  letters  of  which  she  learned  in 
less  than  two  hours'  time.  An  experiment  I 
made  of  her  capacity  only  for  my  diversion, 
though  I  never  designed  to  give  her  that,  or 
any  learned  language.unless,  indeed,  the  French 
be  accounted  as  such." — {From  Life  of  James 
Logan,  by  Wilson  Armstead). 

*  A  paper  read  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets  Tea  Meeting. 


Here  truly  was  an  example  of  the  virtuous 
woman: 
"  How  she  seeketh  the  wool  and  the  flax  and  work- 

eth  with  gladness, 
How  she  layeth  her  hand  to  the  spindle  and  holdeth 

the  distaff. 

And  the  so-called  higher  education  was  not 
omitted. 

This  same  Sally  Logan  married  Isaac  Norris, 
who  was  speaker  in  the  Assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  fifteen  years.  And  he  it  was  who 
suggested  the  motto  inscribed  on  the  Liberty 
Bell  now  in  Independence  Hall:  "  Proclaim 
Liberty  throughout  the  Land,  and  to  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof." 

"  It  was  a  matter  of  comment  that  Friends 
were  the  best  educated  people  of  the  counties. 
The  number  of  self-educated  mathematicians 
and  naturalists,  especially  botanists,  among 
them  was  rather  remarkable." — ("  From  a 
Quaker  Experiment  in  Government.") 

In  1748  the  Botanist  Kalm,  a  Swede,  came 
to  this  country  and  was  much  among  Friends, 
as  he  found  more  interest  in  science  in  their 
society.  Our  native  laurel  is  named  in  honor 
of  him  Kalmia. 

John  Bartram,\vho  was  born  in  Pennsylvania, 
lived  at  this  time.  His  attainments  in  natural 
history  attracted  the  attention  of  Linnaeus, 
who  pronounced  him  the  greatest  natural  bot- 
anist in  the  world.  His  house  is  still  standing 
in  the  well-known  Bartram's  Garden.  Over 
the  window  is  placed  a  stone  with  the  words 
engraven  by  his  own  hand: 

"Tis  God  alone.  Almighty  Lord, 
The  Holy  One  by  me  adored." 

—John  Bartram,  1770. 

Humphrey  Marshall  was  also  a  botanist  of 
distinction.  These  two  Friends,  John  Bartram 
and  Humphrey  Marshall,  from  similarity  of 
taste,  had  much  intercourse  with  Dr.  John 
Fothergill,  of  London,  who  had  the  best  stocked 
botanical  gardens  in  the  world,  except  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Kew. 

Lindley  .Murray,  the  well-known  grammarian 
and  philanthropist,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1745.  Among  his  writings,  which  obtained 
great  popularity  both  in  England  and  America, 
were  The  Power  of  Religion  on  the  Mind,  the 
English  Reader  series,  and  the  Grammar  of 
the  English  Language.  These  books,  how- 
ever, were  written  in  his  later  life  after  he 
had  removed  to  England. 

An  act  to  establish  the  Pennsylvania  Hospi- 
tal was  passed  by  the  Assembly  in  1751.  At 
this  time  Isaac  Norris  was  speaker,  and  the 
first  Board  of  Managers  was  composed  largely 
of  Friends.  The  inscription  on  the  corner- 
stone, written  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  is  as  fol- 
lows: "  In  the  year  of  Christ,  1755,  George 
II  happily  reigning,  (for  he  sought  the  happi- 
ness of  his  people)  Philadelphia  flourishing  (for 
its  inhabitants  were  public  spirited).  This 
building,  by  the  bounty  of  the  Government,  and 
of  many  private  persons,  was  piously  founded 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  miserable.  May 
the  God  of  mercies  bless  the  undertaking." 

Silk  had  been  made  in  Philadelphia  from  the 
native  mulberry,  and  Friends  with  others  were 
much  interested  in  this  industry. 

The  Friends'  Librar}',  now  in  the  building 
on  Sixteenth  Street,  owes  its  origin  to  a  be- 
quest made  bv  Thomas  Chalkley  by  his  will, 
dated  Second  Month  19th,  1741. 
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The  words  of  the  bequest  are  as  follows: 
"  Having  spent  most  of  my  days  and  strength 
in  the  work  and  service  of  the  Gospel  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  having  been  joined  as 
a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Phila- 
delphia for  above  these  forty  years,  to  them  1 
give  my  small  library  of  books. ' '  The  number 
of  volumes  included  in  this  bequest  was  one 
hundred  and  eleven,  but  it  was  gradually  in- 
creased by  donations  of  interested  Friends, 
among  whom  were  David  Barclay  and  Dr.  John 
Fothergill,  of  England.  By  the  will  of  John 
Pemberton  a  large  number  of  valuable  books 
was  added  to  the  Library.  An  extract  from 
his  will  states  the  books  were  given,  "  Wishing 
the  beloved  youth  were  more  willing  to  read 
and  become  acquainted  with  the  trials,  suffer- 
ings and  religious  experiences  of  our  worthy 
ancestors. " — ("  From  Journal  of  Friends'  His- 
torical Society,  London.") 

The  Yearly  Meeting  was  held  until  1684  in 
Burlington,  N.  J.  After  that  date  it  was  held 
alternately  in  Burlington  and  Philadelphia, 
until, in  1760,  it  was  decided  to  hold  all  Yearly 
Meetings  in  Philadelphia  as  most  convenient. 

In  1681  William  Penn  wrote:  "  The  Church 
increaseth,  which  increaseth  the  business  of 
the  Church.  And  women,  whose  bashfulness 
will  not  permit  them  to  say  or  do  much  as  to 
Church  affairs  before  the  men,  .  .  when  by 
themselves  may  exercise  their  gift  of  wisdom 
and  understanding."  Accordingly  the  records 
show  that  Yearly  Meetings  for  women  were  in 
existence  in  this  country  in  1684. 

One  hundred  years  later  (1784),  during  one 
of  the  sittings  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Lon- 
don, it  was  announced  that  two  women  Friends 
were  at  the  door  desiring  admission.  One  ot 
these  was  Esther  Tuke.  Tradition  says  that, 
as  the  stately  woman  and  her  companion  walked 
up  the  meeting,  the  clerk  felt  inclined  to  ad- 
dress her  in  the  words,  "  What  wilt  thou.  Queen 
Esther,  and  what  is  thy  request?  It  shall  be 
granted  thee  even  to  the  half  of  the  kingdom." 

The  request  was  for  a  women's  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, and  a  document  authorizing  its  establish- 
ment was  at  once  issued  by  the  assembly  she 
addressed. —(i'Vom  the  Records  of  a  Quaker 
Family). 

At  that  time  there  were  meetings  of  Friends 
in  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, New  Jersey,  Long  Island,  New  York, 
New  England  and  Pennsylvania.  Five  thou- 
sand Friends  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Newport. — {Journal  of  E.  Peckover,  Journal 
of  Friends'  Historical  Society,  London). 

"  The  meeting  at  Nantucket  was  very  large, 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  professors  and  four 
hundred  out  at  sea  fishing  for  whales. " — (S. 
Fothergill). 

In  1747  certificates  were  granted  to  Peter 
Davis  by  South  Kingston  Monthly  Meeting,  R. 
I.,  for  service  in  this  country  and  Great  Bri- 
tain. If  the  records  be  correct  he  was  at  that 
time  thirty-five  years  old,  and  yet  he  calls  him- 
self an  "antient  "  Friend.  This  same  Friend 
lived  more  than  one  hundred  years,  vigorous 
in  mind  and  body. 

The  story  is  told  that,  on  one  occasion,  as 
he  was  riding  along  the  road,  erect  as  usual, 
a  party  of  younger  Friends  following  thought 
him  out  of  hearing,  and  discussed  his  great 
age,  saying  they  would  not  like  to  live  so  long. 
The  old  man  turned  in  his  saddle  and  said  gen- 
tly: "Boys,  it  is  sweet  to  live;  I  love  life." 


He  enforced  the  judgment  of  the  meeting, 
and  the  meeting  was  equally  stringent  with 
him.  On  one  of  his  religious  journeys  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  inquire  into  his  con- 
versation and  report  upon  it.  The  report  was, 
they  "found  things  clear  concerning  Peter 
Davis,  all  except  his  setting  out  on  his  journey 
before  he  had  a  certificate." — {From  Narra- 
gansett  Friends'  Meeting). 

Friends  were  truly  watchful  over  each  other 
for  good,  and  not  afraid,  in  those  early  days 
to  say  very  plain  things.  For  example,  in  a 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Rhode  Island,  the  follow- 
ing was  read: 

"  A  man  came  to  me  in  my  field,  and  though 
I  desired  him  to  keep  off,  yet  made  an  attempt 
to  beat  or  abuse  me,  to  prevent  which  I  sud- 
denly and  with  too  much  warmth  pushed  him 
from  me  with  the  rake  I  was  leaning  on,  which 
act  of  mine  as  it  did  not  manifest  to  that  Chris- 
tian patience  and  example  in  suffering  trials 
of  every  kind  becoming  my  profession,  I  there- 
fore freely  condemn  it  and  desire  that  I  may 
be  enabled  for  the  future  to  suffer  patiently 
any  abuse  or  whatever  else  I  may  be  tried  with, 
and  also  desire  Friends  to  continue  their  watch- 
ful care  over  me." 

Another  Friend  in  New  Jersey  contended 
with  a  neighbor  for  what  he  apprehended  to 
be  his  right;  endeavoring  to  turn  a  stream  of 
water  to  its  natural  course,  "gave  way  to 
warmth  of  temper  and  put  my  friend  W.  into 
the  pond,  for  which  I  am  sorry." 

The  following  is  recorded  on  the  minutes  of 
one  of  the  Monthly  Meetings  in  Rhode  Island: 
"Friends  are  advised  to  be  careful  how  and 
what  they  offer  in  prayer,  and  not  turning  from 
supplication  into  declaration  as  though  the 
Lord  wanted  information." — {From  Narragan- 
sett  Friends'  Meetings). 

An  event  of  general  interest  took  place  about 
this  time.  A  change  in  the  Calendar  was  ef 
fected  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  dated  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1751. 

An  act  titled  for  regulating  the  commence' 
ment  of  the  year  and  for  correcting  the  Cal- 
endar now  in  use.  The  numerical  designation 
of  the  months  adopted  by  Friends,  which  made 
March  the  First  Month,  was  legalized  by  an 
Act  of  the  I'rovincial  Assembly  in  the  ninth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

London  Y'early  Meeting  took  action  first,  fol- 
lowed at  once  by  Philadelphia  Y'early  Meeting, 

They  ordered  that "  The  first  day  of  the  Elev- 
enth Month  next  should  be  the  first  day  of  the 
year  1752;  and  that  the  month  called  January 
shall  be  successively  called  the  First  Month  of 
the  year,  and  not  the  month  called  March,  as 
hath  been  so  called  heretofore." 

In  1748  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  laid 
before  the  Assembly  the  defenceless  condition 
of  the  State,  and  called  upon  them  to  grant 
money  for  a  vessel  of  war,  to  he  stationed  in 
the  Delaware,  and  to  assist  in  the  erection  of 
batteries  which  had  been  begun.  (At  this  time 
there  was  war  between  England  and  France, 
and  a  French  privateer  was  cruising  near  the 
mouth  of  Delaware  Bay.) 

John  Churchman  was  visiting  Friends  in 
Philadelphia.  He  felt  himself  Divinely  called 
to  go  to  the  Assembly,  "  And  lay  before  the 
members  thereof  the  danger  of  departing  from 
trusting  in  that  Divine  Arm  of  Power  which 
had  hitherto  protected  them." 

In  his  address  he  said :  "  May  it  with  grati 


tude  be  ever  remembered  how  remarkably  v 
have  been  preserved  in  peace  and  tranquillr 
for  more  than  fifty  years!  No  invasion  1 
foreign  enemies,  and  the  treaties  of  peace  wii 
the  natives,  wisely  begun  by  our  worthy  pr 
prietor,  William  Penn,  preserved  inviolate  un 
this  day." 

In  concluding  he  said:  "  It  is  not  from  di 
respect  to  the  King  or  government  that  I  spe; 
after  this  manner,  for  I  am  thankful  in  hea 
that  the  Lord  in  mercy  hath  vouchsafed  th 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain  should  be  filled  1 
our  present  benevolent  prince.  King  Georj 
II.     May  his  reign  be  long  and  happy! " 

At  this  time  Friends  had  the  controllii 
voice  in  the  Assembly.  A  prominent  figu 
was  John  Kinsey;  he  led  the  Assembly  whi 
Friends  constituted  from  twenty-five  to  thir 
in  a  house  composed  of  thirty-six  member 

He  pleaded  both  civil  and  criminal  cases  h 
fore  the  bar,  sat  on  the  bench  of  the  Suprei 
Court,  and  was  speaker  of  the  Assembly  for 
number  of  years.  At  the  same  time  he  w 
an  elder  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  a 
clerk  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

It  is  related  that  in  his  early  days  he  coi 
menced  speaking  in  court  with  his  hat  o 
When  the  Governor  ordered  him  to  remove 
he  declined,  saying  he  could  not  do  so  for  co 
science'  sake.  The  Governor  ordered  the  ( 
ncer  to  remove  the  offending  hat,  and  the  ca 
went  on.  A  ripple  of  laughter  went  rou 
the  court-room,  and  the  incident  was  suppos 
to  be  closed.  Not  so  the  Friends,  the  Qui 
terly  Meeting  took  up  the  case,  declaring  su 
proceedings  to  be  an  infringement  of  the  i 
iigious  liberties  of  the  community.  A  protf 
was  sent  to  the  Governor,  and  the  result  w 
an  order  was  issued  that  anyone  professing 
be  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers  should  i 
be  obliged  to  observe  the  ceremony  of  remc 
ing  the  hat  in  court. 

This  incident  illustrates  the  care  observ 
that  the  article  in  William  Penn's  charter  i 
garding  liberty  of  conscience  should  not 
violated. 

The  later  years  of  John  Kinsey's  life  show! 
a  constant  growth  in  activity.  His  sumirl 
home.  The  Plantation,  was  considered  a  char 
ing  country  residence.  It  was  located  at  tl 
present  site  of  the  United  States  Naval  H(l 
pital.  f 

In  less  than  seven  years  after  John  Kinsel 
death.  Friends  had  disappeared  so  rapidly  frij 
the  Assembly  that  they  composed  scarcely  oil 
third  of  that  body.— {John  Kinsey,  by  Jos. 
Walton.) 

(To  be  concluded.) 


I  Think  of  no  truer  test  as  to  whether 
are  growing  in  spirituality  than  this:  Are  | 
becoming   increasingly   sensitive   to   the  i\ 
proaches  of  sin?     Does  the  sinfulness  of  ij 
continue  to  grow  upon  us?  Are  we  becomil 
increasingly  haters  of  sin?     Christianity  ml 
tiplies  the  list  of  sins.     Acts  which  other 
ligions  condone  and  practice  are  counted 
the  followers  of  Christ  as  sinful.     Where^ 
I  have  gone  in  the  non-Christian  world  or 
the  darker  parts  of   the   so-called   Christ) 
world  and  have  found  Christianity  spreadi 
in  its  purest  form  I  have  found  the  number 
things  that  are  looked  upon  as  sins  multiplyi 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  people. — John 
Molt. 

I 
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Selections  from  Charles  Rhoads'  Journal. 

(Continued  from  page  JUii.) 

Seventh  Month  16th,  1868.— '"It  is  a  good 
ing  to  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord.'  These 
irds  of  David  impressed  my  mind  much  in 
r  raid-week  meeting  to-day,  with  ieelings  of 
'  great  obligations  to  Him  for  His  loving 
idness  and  tender  mercies  to  me. 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  one  of  the 
ist  dangerous  temptations  of  those  who  have 
3n  led  out  of  the  vanities  and  corruptions 
life,  to  follow  Christ  in  the  way  of  His  Cross, 
to  murmur  at  the  asperities  of  the  path  they 
)1  bound  to  tread,  in  their  journey  to  Canaan 
•m  spiritual  Egypt;  and  to  forget  the  depth 
the  bondage  they  have  been  redeemed  from 
i  the  exceeding  great  reward  promised  them 

their  Captain,  if  they  persevere  and  over- 
ne.  They  think  only  of  the  trials  or  priva- 
ns  of  the  present,  not  looking  at  the  unseen 
t  eternal  glory  of  the  future  life.  Thus, 
;ret  repining  and  ingratitude  are  indulged 
and  I  apprehend  great  danger  is  run  of  being 
jrthrown  and  perishing  in  the  wilderness, 
the  murmuring  Israeliiies  experienced.  1 
/e  found  myself  liable  to  this  temptation, 
i  oh  that  through  the  continued  but  unmer- 
d  favor  of  God,  I  may  be  more  and  more 
lught  into  the  state  I  think  I  was  favored 
;h  to-day,  so  that  I  may  pay  my  vows  to  the 
st  High  and  otter  unto  Him  thanksgiving, 
;  only  in  sentiment  and  sweet  feelings  of  the 
il,  but  by  a  practical  obedience  to  His 
ded  will  in  all  things. 
Bless  the  Lord,  oh  ray  soul!  and  forget  not 
His  benefits.'" 
^'irst  Month  1st,  1869— "Another  year  is 
V  among  the  past  and  the  solemn  inquiry  is 
tinent,  — How  have  I  occupied  those  gifts 
time,  earthly  possessions,  and  the  blessings 
loving  I'elatives  and  friends,  as  well  as  the 
lerior  mercies  of  Divine  grace,  which  have 
m  freely  bestowed  upon  me  within  the  past 
.r?    Truly  it  becomes  me  to  acknowledge 

I I  have  been  but  an  unprofitable  servant. 
dine  my  heart   unto  Thy  testimonies  and 

to  covetousness'  seems  an  appropriate  as- 
ition  for  me." 

''ourth  Month  ISth,  1869.— "It  seems  some 
isfaction,  and  I  hope  raay  prove  a  means  of 
sngth  to  me,  to  record  seasons  of  Divine 
or,  which  have  been  experienced  as  way- 
•ks  in  the  wilderness.  The  children  of 
lel  were  commanded  to  take  up  twelve 
363  from  the  bottom  of  the  river  Jordan, 
m  they  passed  over  it  dry  shod,  and  to  build 
iltar  with  them  on  its  banks,  in  order  to 
peluate  the  recollection  of  that  great  event 
It  all  the  people  of  the  earth  might  know 

hand  of  the  Lord,  that  it  is  mighty.'  Al- 
iugh  my  small  experience  in  religious  things 
adeed  insignificant  by  comparison  with  the 
iders  testified  of  in  the  Scriptures,  yet  they 
:a  part  of  that  great  plan  of  redemption  of 
lanity  from  sin  and  its  thraldom,  through 
I  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  was 
■lined  from  the  foundation  of  the  world; 
i-efor  I  will  with  David  'remember  the  years 
:he  right  hand  of  the  Most  High. '  I  allude 
•he  occasion  of  the  late  examination  at  West- 
m  School,  where  I  was  present  as  one  of 
i|  Committee,  and  our  being  assembled  at 
ijmeeting  for  worship  on  Fifth-day  with  the 


children.  I  had  greatly  craved  before  the  time 
for  this  meeting,  that  it  might  be  a  period  of 
Divine  favor  and  refreshment  to  us  all. 
ajVery  soon  after  sitting  down  we  seemed  to 
be  overshadowed  by  the  heavenly  presence  and 
love  of  Christ,  so  that  many  were  in  tears,  I 
believe,  before  a  word  was  uttered. 

Samuel  Bettle  was  then  engaged  in  testi- 
mony in  a  very  affectionate  and  moving  manner, 

and  this  was  followed  by in  prayer  much  to 

my  relief  of  mind,  and preached   most 

excellently,  and  in  so  great  a  measure  of  life, 
that  it  seemed  to  reach  most  of  us  and  break 
up  the  fountains  of  contrition,  in  a  manner 
that  I  have  seldom  witnessed.  Surely  our 
compassionate  Redeemer  that  day  baptized 
some  of  us  by  His  Spirit,  in  a  manner  too  ob- 
vious to  be  doubted !  Death  and  barrenness  are 
often  the  experience  of  some  of  us,  in  our  re- 
ligious meetings,  so  that  the  soul  is  sometimes 
led  to  cry  out  like  the  disciples  in  the  storm, 
'Lord,  carest  Thou  not  that  we  perish?'  Let 
us  endeavor  in  these  proving  seasons  to  re- 
member that  Jesus  is  'the  same  yesterday  and 
to-day  and  forever,'  and  although  He  may 
appear  to  be  asleep,  as  He  was  then;  His  al- 
mighty power  and  care,  over  those  whom  He 
has  brought  with  His  own  blood,  is  increasing; 
and  as  'mighty  to  save'  when  His  face  is  veiled 
from  our  narrow  ken,  as  it  is  during  the  most 
evident  times  of  refreshment,  and  the  display 
of  His  overruling  providence." 

First  Month  1st,  1871.— "This  has  been  to 
me  a  day  of  spiritual  refreshment  and  I  hope 
of  instruction  from  the  Divine  treasury.  My 
spiritual  conflicts  for  some  months  past  have 
been  closely  proving,  under  a  deep  concern 
that  I  raay  be  purified  as  the  sons  of  Levi  were 
re(iuired  t)  be,  in  order  to  answer  the  holy 
reijuisition,  'be  ye  clean  that  bear  the  vessels 
of  the  Lord.' 

I  believe  it  to  be  good  to  wait  in  patience 
as  at  His  feet,  to  hear  the  gracious  words 
which  proceed  from  His  mouth,  and  not  to 
oHier  a  sacrifice  before  the  people,  except  in 
His  own  time  and  way.  A  little  evidence  of 
Holy  help  and  guidance  was  afforded  in  our 
family  Bible  reading,  and  again  in  our  meeting, 
where  the  call  seemed  imperative  to  warn  some 
careless  ones  of  the  danger  of  longer  stifling 
convictions  of  Divine  grace  in  their  hearts, 
calling  them  to  repent  and  live.  1  may  say  I 
am  satisfied  of  the  authenticity  of  my  call  to 
this  service,  so  that  woe  would  have  been  unto 
me  had  I  not  been  obedient  to  the  Heavenly 
vision. 

.May  I  ever  dwell  lowly  and  humble  at  the 
feet  of  the  Saviour,  where  only  I  feel  that 
there  is  safety  for  me." 

Sixth  Month  liSth,  1871.— "I  can  testify 
from  some  experience  of  the  trials  as  well  as 
of  the  enjoyments  of  life,  that  there  is  uo  joy  to 
be  compared  to  that  of  being  at  peace  with 
Cod,  and  knowing  one's  sins  forgiven,  through 
the  mercy  of  His  dear  Son.  All  other  sources 
of  happiness  are  transient,  and  must  pass  away 
with  this  fleeting  life,  but  this  hope  reaches 
forward  to  Eternity.  Earthly  friends  must 
die,  but  Jesus  is  'the  same  yesterday  and  to- 
day and  forever!' 

Amid  sickness  and  sorrow  there  is  no  com- 
fort to  be  compared  to  His  favor  and  love.  If 
we  are  favored  with  earthly  happiness,  and 
are  surrounded  by  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
the  good  things  of  this  life,  how  a  sense  of  our 


Heavenly  Father's  love  in  the  soul  heightens 
every  feeling  of  enjoyment,  and  hallows  all 
our  emotions  of  pleasure! 

Gratitude  to  Him,  when  it  pervades  the 
mind, is  productive  of  the  most  refined  and  exal- 
ted happiness,  and  leads  the  possessors  to  the 
cultivation  of  kindness  and  consideration  for  all 
those  with  whom  they  may  be  associated." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Sacredness  of  Human  Life. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  lynching,  of 
murder  and  of  suicide  in  our  country  has 
aroused  the  attention  of  thoughtful  persons  to 
the  increased  disregard  of  the  value  of  human 
life  and  has  been  attended  with  a  prompting 
to  inquire  for  the  cause,  and  to  suggest  a 
remedy. 

That  proclivity  of  human  nature,  which  in- 
dulges resentment  towards  those  who  have  in- 
jured us  or  our  friends,  and  carries  that  re- 
sentment to  the  extent  of  taking  the  means  of 
redress  or  punishment  into  our  own  hands 
must  be  subdued,  if  even  the  ordinary  liberties 
of  mankind  are  to  be  preserved.  How  much 
more  if  the  higher  law  of  Christ,  to  love  en- 
emies is  to  be  our  guide! 


The  temptation  to  the  practice  of  lynching, 
which  has  sorrowfully  pervaded  many  parts 
of  our  country,  resulting  from  an  increased 
impatience  with  the  deliberate  processes  of 
law  in  dealing  with  atrocious  crimes,  and  the 
thirst  for  vengeance  on  these  who  commit 
them,  thrusts  aside  the  safeguards  of  liberty 
intended  to  be  secured  by  orderly  government. 

These  motives  if  carried  to  the  extreme 
which  the  first  evil  impulse  prompts,  would  lay 
all  members  of  a  community  open  to  the  out- 
rage of  brutal  passi(jn.  The  reign  of  law  hav- 
ing been  annulled  by  a  resort  to  mob  violence, 
every  one  is  thrown  on  his  own  resources  for 
protection  or  defence,  the  effect  of  which 
must  tend  towards  reversion  to  barbaric  an- 
archy; a  condition  in  which  a  loose  rein  being 
given  to  the  worst  instincts  of  our  nature, 
those  crimes  which  first  aroused  vindictive 
feelings  will  be  multiplied  many  fold;  unless 
at  length  sober  reason  and  a  sense  of  justice 
shall  compel  a  return  to  the  rule  of  law. 

We  would  seek. to  impress  upon  our  fellow 
citizens  and  legislators,  a  sense  of  the  solemn 
responsibility  of  depriving  any  human  being  of 
the  sacred  gift  of  life:  a  gift  which  none  of 
us  can  restore  when  it  is  taken  away.  So 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  is  man  made,  in  all 
the  intricate  mechanism  of  body  and  myster- 
ious organism  of  mind,  soul  and  spirit,  that  a 
more  monstrous  violence  to  a  crowning  work 
of  God's  creation  cannot  be  imagined  than  that 
any  but  God  himself  should  undertake  its  dis- 
solution. No  earthly  consideration,  no  mortal's 
judgment  is  worthy  to  justify  it.  and  especially 
awful  seems  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon 
one  who  has  consented  to  send  the  immortal 
soul  of  a  fellow-being,  prepared  or  unprepared 
into  the  never  ending  conditions  of  eternity. 
To  assume  the  responsibility  which  belongs 
to  the  Creator  and  Giver  of  Life,  of  ending  in 
his  own  time  and  way  the  earthly  existence 
of  those  He  has  formed  in  his  own  image,  is 
to  usurp  a  right  which  the  enlightened  mind 
must  admit  belongs  only  to  Him  whose  power 
must  ever  be  paramount  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
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The  whole  tenor  of  the  life  and  doctrine  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  is  contrary  to  the  destruction  of 
human  life  by  men.  '  He  himself  said,  "I  came 
not  to  destroy  men's  lives  but  to  save  them." 

And  the  apostolic  teaching  inculcates  the 
principle  of  leaving  vengeance  to  the  unerring 
justice  of  our  Supreme  Judge.  "As  it  is 
written,  vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay  saith 
the  Lord." 

CAPITAL    PUNISHMENT. 

We  are  aware  that  many  among  professing 
Christians  who  admit  or  advocate  capital  pun- 
ishment and  war,  ground  their  plea  on  the  Old 
Testament  law  and  history.  These  cover  times 
of  an  ignorance  which  the  long  suffering  of 
God  bore  with,  before  men  were  prepared  to 
receive  the  teaching  of  universal  love  and 
benevolence,  brought  to  light  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Saviour  of  all  who  believe  in  and 
obey  Him.  The  gospel  declaring  that  the  Old 
Testament  law  made  nothing  perfect,  brings 
in  the  new  commandment  of  love,  which  seeks 
not  to  meet  evil  with  evil  and  harm  with  harm, 
"but  to  overcome  evil  with  good."  In  the 
progressive  revelation  of  God  to  the  sons  of 
men  as  they  are  able  to  bear  it,  his  latest  word 
best  speaks  to  our  own  condition  and  is  the 
present  authority  for  us.  He  is  shown  by  Christ 
to  have  adapted  his  older  teaching  of  men  to 
"the  hardness  of  their  heart."  The  tempo 
rary  features  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
having  served  their  time,  the  commands  from 
heaven  concerning  our  transferred  allegiance 
to  the  Son  of  God,  was  "Hear  ye  Him."  Why 
should  our  recourse  for  certain  indulgences 
be  to  the  law  which  "made  nothing  perfect," 
when  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  is  found  too  pure 
for  us? 

We  are  persuaded  that  legal  enactments 
which  enjoin  or  permit  the  taking  of  human 
life,  with  the  design  to  suppress  unlawful  vio- 
lence against  the  persons  of  others,  do  in  effect 
contribute  to  the  spirit  of  bloody  revenge  and 
hatred  which  inflames  the  murderer's  heart, 
and  incites  him  to  his  deed.  The  nation  can- 
not consistently  imbrue  its  hands  in  human 
blood  and  expect  to  imbue  the  conscience  of 
its  subjects  with  a  sense  of  the  sacredness  of 
human  life.  Governments  cannot  inculcate  a 
principle  which  they  violate.  Clearly  they 
must  cease  to  accustom  their  people  to  ideas 
of  homicide,  if  they  wish  to  teach  them  that 
it  is  a  sin. 

Experience  has  shown  that  juries  are  often 
unwilling  to  bring  in  a  verdict  in  accordance 
with  the  facts  of  the  case,  when  it  is  known 
that  the  penalty  of  death  in  accordance  with 
the  law,  would  necessarily  follow;  and  we  be- 
lieve the  ends  of  justice,  both  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  community  and  the  reformation  of 
the  criminal,  would  be  promoted,  if  it  was 
understood  that  imprisonment  for  life  or  foi 
a  long  term  of  years  would  be  the  punishment 
in  such  cases. 

WAR. 

Leaving  now  the  judicial  method  of  taking 
life,  we  may  glance  at  the  enormity  of  a  nation 
deliberately  engaging  in  war,  where  thousands 
are  induced  or  forced  to  place  their  lives  and 
the  surrendering  of  their  convictions  in  the 
hands  of  fallible  men,  and  to  use  their  utmost 
efforts  to  destroy  others,  equally  innocent  with 
themselves,  of  any  offence  between  the  oppos- 
ing nations. 


A  cool  calculation  which  involves  the  sacri- 
fice of  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  the  lives 
of  its  own  people  by  a  government  in  going  to 
war,  certainly  impresses  those  whose  highest 
conception  of  right  and  wrong  is  bounded  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  with  a  low  estimate  of  the 
sacredness  of  human  life.  For  these  reasons 
we  believe  no  small  degree  of  accountability 
rests  on  such  a  government  for  the  frequency 
of  lynchings  and  murders. 

To  the  people  at  large  we  would  appeal  that 
they  may  turn  their  attention  to  that  sense  of 
accountability  which  they  have  to  the  Divine 
law  written  on  the  heart,  and  bringing  all  their 
secret  impulses  and  motives  to  the  Light  of 
Christ  inwardly  shining,  be  led  to  promote  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  was 
heralded  by  the  message,  "Peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men." 

The  application  of  the  rule  given  by  Christ 
Jesus  to  our  intercourse  and  dealings  with 
others,  "Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,"  is  so 
easily  understood  and  readily  made  that  it 
would  enable  us  quickly  to  decide  between 
justice  and  injustice,  right  and  wrong,  if 
adopted  as  the  law  of  our  own  conduct. 

SUICIDE. 

To  those  who,  under  stress  of  disappoint- 
ment, difficulties  and  trials,  are  tempted  to 
despair,  and  to  terminate  their  earthly  exis- 
tence, we  would  open  our  hearts  in  sympathy, 
rather  than  utter  the  language  of  reproach. 
And  yet  to  these  we  would  recall  the  value  of 
faith  in  Him  who  has  given  us  a  being  and 
placed  within  our  knowledge  a  sense  of  his 
power  and  love  in  thus  making  it  possible  to 
be  inheritors  of  everlasting  blessedness,  as 
we  patiently  await  the  results  of  his  provi- 
dence; rather  than  to  take  the  alternative  of 
ending  earthly  existence,  "uncalled  of  God," 
and  appearing  before  his  judgment  seat  as 
souls  whose  time  of  probation  has  by  them- 
selves been  cut  short. 

By  self-destruction  life  as  a  gift  from  heaven 
is  ungratefully  cast  away,  and  a  fatal  break  is 
made  in  that  continuity  of  Grace  which  is  in- 
tended to  result  in  the  full  fruition  of  all  that 
is  possible  to  an  immortal  soul  dwelling  in  the 
presence  of  ineffable  light  and  glory. 

Where  a  species  of  revenge  possesses  the 
mind,  directed  towards  unrequited  friendship 
and  affection,  the  perpetrator  of  suicide  must 
be  ranked  with  him  who  takes  the  life  of  an- 
other; and  can  find  no  justification  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  his  own  life  which  has  been  sacrificed 
to  petulance  and  passion. 

THE  SAVING  REMEDY. 

We  believe  that  all  our  fellow-citizens  who 
profess  Christianity  will  agree  with  us  that  it 
is  righteousness  alone  which  exalts  a  nation, 
and  while  honestly  differing  as  to  our  views  of 
national  conduct,  can  we  not  unite  in  looking 
to  the  Redeemer  and  Saviour  of  the  world  as 
our  perfect  pattern  ?  As  we  profess  allegiance 
to  Him,  shall  not  the  spirit  of  his  teachings 
and  those  of  his  immediate  followers  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  New  Testament,  be  taken  for 
our  guide?  If  this  is  done  we  believe  that 
war  and  the  destruction  of  human  life  will  be 
shut  out.  The  hatred  which  breaks  out  be- 
tween the  different  races  and  classes  of  men, 
the  covetousness  which  is  idolatry,  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  weak  by  the  strong,  the  selfish- 


ness of  unconsecrated  riches,  and  all  thoi 
evils  which  spring  from  the  lusts  warring^ 
our  members  will  disappear  from  that  nati( 
or  community  in  which  the  spirit  of  Christ  hi 
its  full  sway.'  The  power  of  a  nation  which 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  Him  who  is  the  Prim 
of  Peace  has  not  yet  been  shown  to  the  worl 
Shall  we,  as  American  citizens,  draw  bad 
from  the  race  which  is  set  for  us  to  run  in  tl| 
sight  of  men?  Let  us  not  shrink  from  t]\ 
high  task  to  which  we  are  called  in  the  exej 
cise  of  that  spiritual  power  which  is  bestow.j 
upon  the  faithful  followers  of  Christ.— Addn\ 
from  Philadelphia  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 

Let  Thine  Eye  be  Single. 

I  was  reading  "The  Simple  Life"  withmu 
interest  and  admiration.  It  is  certainly 
invaluable  gospel  to  those  who  are  ser\ 
men  (in  the  worst  sense)  and  not  self  (in  t 
best  sense),  and  to  those  who  put  weight 
the  result  more  than  in  the  motive.  Our  I 
will  become  perplexed  and  entangled 
as  it  seeks  to  compromise  with  every  ph? 
of  human  life.  I  think  that  is  seeking  for  t 
eternal  life  on  one  hand  and  hunting  for  1 
worldly  fame  on  the  other,  to-day  for  the  i 
solute  truth,  to-morrow  for  the  conventio: 
excuse  of  doing  evil;  now  in  church  and  tl 
in  dancing  hall  and  so  forth. 

It  is  truly  out  of  possibility  to  combine 
gether  those  opposite  extremes,  and  still  pei 
try  to  do  so;  the  consequence  is  the  destr 
tion  of  simpleness  and  of  harmony. 

I  remember  now  an  instance  which  I  1 
while  I  was  in  Japan.     Will  you  let  me 
you  a  commonplace  story? 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  year  before 
when  I  received  tidings  from  New  York  i 
tioning  the  death  of  a  brother  of  my  intim 
friend.  It  was  a  great  shock  to 
friend  wrote  to  me  that  his  brother  was  a  v 
promising  fellow  with  shrewdness  and  chai 
ter  though  he  had  no  means  of  carrying  out 
.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  face  every 
stacle  in  order  to  attain  his  aim.  He  beci 
merchant,  teacher,  official   and   writer, 


more  or  less  success,  but  so  far,  not  withu 
absolute  victory.  He  was  incessantly  actb 
his  character  was  the  curious  combinatioi)) 
generosity  and  of  ambition.  He  struggleib 
the  last  breath  of  life, now  warming  his  Scheie 
then  calling  On  the  name  of  God.  He  fottt 
like  a  lion  and  died  away  like  a  bubble,     j 

This  struck  me  very  strongly.  I  dido 
know  exactly  why.  But  something  reslg 
and  awful  seized  my  heart.  I  could  not  m 
that  day.  At  the  evening  of  the  same  d: 
got  another  letter  of  death.  It  was  W 
Sapporo,  informing  that  an  old  woman  P 
had  been  keeping  the  church  building  to  wic 
I  belonged,  died.  j 

Of  course   I  knew   her  well.     She  w; 
strong,  small,  red-cheeked    old    woman,* 
vocation  being  to   keep   the   building  cl^ 
She  was  a  widow  and  had  no  child  nor  relaT« 
She  lived  alone  except  with  "  the  church.'  [T 
her  "the  church"  was  everything.     I  use  t 
see  her  looking  so  glad  when  she  came 
from  the  building  after  her  work,  which 
humble.     But  no  one  in  this  world  ever  ( 
surpass  her  in  devotedness  and  earnestne 
this  line  of  work.     She  had  her  own  domW 
(not  the  church,  but  the  condition  of  heM 
ner  life).     She  was  the  queen;  she  confid'^w 
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iintained  the  peace  and  order  of  her  domin- 
n,  while  the  great  number  of  so-called  rulers 
il  to  do  so  in  spite  of  their  world-wide  fame, 
id  she  died.  I  did  not  feel  any  regret  or 
rrow  by  learning  of  her  death,  but  on  the 
ntrary  did  feel  peace  and  calmness. 
All  the  dread  which  I  experienced  in  the 
ath  of  the  brother  of  my  friend  ceased  to 
press  my  heart.  I  did  not  know  exactly 
ly  ever  since  until  to  day.  Now  I  can 
iarly  understand  by  reading  "The  Simple 
fe"  why  I  felt  that  way.  I  ought  to  notice 
the  death  of  the  former  the  utter  lack  of 
3  simple  life,  and  in  that  of  the  latter  the 
rraonious  perfection  of  the  simple  life. 
The  former  did  not  find  out  the  sole  object 
this  life  or  the  simplest  attitude  toward  this 
3,  while  the  latter  attained  it  fully,  although 
r  scope  of  work  was  unfortunately  ex- 
imely  small  and  limited. 
As  to  the  war  raging  still  in  Manchuria, 
iice  to  say  that  humanity  does  not  leave  our 
id.  Out  of  the  maddening  cry  of  thousands 
J  thousands  of  so-called  patriotic  people, 
p  voices  are  heard  clearly  and  persistently 
locating  peace.  But  I  am  very  sorry  to  say 
it  no  Christian  (except  Mr.  Uchimera)  has 
;r  tried  to  nurse  up  this  small  voice.  I  be- 
;e  I  can  say  this  without  hesitation  that  the 
i  Christianity  which  was  introduced  into 
lan  is  the  mere  shadow,  appearance,  smell 
J  residue  of  the  true  Christianity  and  nothing 
•re.  Or  else  how  can  it  remain  so  powerless  ? 
eel  very  sorry  indeed.— 7'ro?n  a  Letter  of 
':eo  Arishima,  Christian  Japanese  Student. 
larvard  University,  Twelfth  Month  3,  1904. 


(Iress  of  Bristol  Friends,  England,  in  1850. 

i  Reference  to  tlie  Recent  Attempt  of  ttie  Pope  to 
^Mablish  an  Ecclesiastical  Supremacy  in  this 
\lealm." 

,'Ve,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  re- 
)0U8  Society  of  Friends  in  Bristol,  feel  de- 
1)U8  of  stating  a  few  reasons  why  we  refrain 
m  uniting  with  our  fellow-citizens  in  any 
ilress  to  the  Queen  on  the  subject  of  the 
;pnt  assertion  of  the  Papal  Ecclesiastical 
iremacy  in  this  Realm, 
'rotestants,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
m,  we  yield  to  none  in  reprobation  of  this 
(  of  Spiritual  Domination,  as  an  attempt 
(in  to  forge  and  more  firmly  rivet  those 
kins  of  bondage  to  the  spirit  of  Antichrist, 
'ch  were  broken,  but  not  wholly  cast  otf, 
the  period  of  the  Reformation. 
Ve  can  unite  with  our  fellow-citizens  in 
b  expression  of  our  loyalty  to  our  beloved 
hen,  as  the  temporal  sovereign  of  these 
Xlms,  and  of  our  strong  attachment  to  her 
Hon  and  government. 

lut,  for  reasons  similar  to  those  which  for- 
ius  to  acknowledge  the  claim  of  the  Bishop 
itoroe  to  be  the  supreme  Head  of  the  Church, 
'cannot,  directly  or  indirectly,  attribute 
fitual  supremacy  to  the  temporal  sovereign, 
teving  that  it  cannot  be  rightly  claimed  by 
I  human  power. 

he  Church  of  Christ  is  a  spiritual  body, 
ciprising  all,  under  whatever  name  or  sect 
tmgst  men,  who  truly  believe  the  Gospel  of 
t  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

ie  acknowledge  Him  to  be  the  only  Head 
»'  that  Church,  who  is  described  by  the 
■istle  as  "the  Head  of  the  Body,  the  Church ;" 
Hof  whom  it  is  said  that  God  "gave  Him  to 


be  the  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church, 
which  is  his  body,  the  fulness  of  Him  thatfill- 
eth  all  in  all." 

We  believe  that  this  Headship  has  been 
never  delegated  to  any  human  authority  or 
power  whatever;  and  that  to  lay  claim  to  it, 
is  to  invade  the  prerogatives  of  Him,  whose 
sole  right  it  is,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  to  rule 
and  to  reign. 

In  connection  with  the  Papal  claim  to  Su- 
premacy, we  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
our  views  on  another  subject  which  strongly 
agitates  the  public  mind;  we  allude  to  the 
Romish  and  Tractarian  Doctrine  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  priestly  office,  as  the  only  appointed 
channel  through  which  the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel  are  imparted  to  mankind. 

We  believe  that  both  these  assumptions  pro- 
ceed from  the  same  spirit  of  Antichrist  ;  and 
that  Christ,  the  Head  of  the  Church,  is  also  the 
fountain  of  all  spiritual  blessings  ;  that  all 
are  permitted  to  have  immediate  access  to  the 
Father  through  Him,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  human  priesthood;  and  that  the  claim  of 
any  body  of  men  to  exercise  a  mediatorial  of- 
fice between  man  and  his  Maker,  is  an  usur- 
pation of  spiritual  power,  and  an  assumption 
of  the  Divine  office,  unwarranted  in  holy  writ. 

We  trust  that  Papal  Superstition,  whether 
in  an  open  or  disguised  form,  may  never  be 
permitted  to  strengthen  its  hold  upon  our  fel- 
low-countrymen; and  that  the  time  may  be 
hastened  when  the  minds  of  men  may  be  loosed 
from  the  shackles  of  all  priestly  authority, 
and  when  Christ  may  reign  freely  in  the  hearts 
of  all  who  profess  his  name.     [59  signatures.] 


returned  for  all  his  manifold  favors  extended 
to  us.  Oh  may  it  be  a  means  to  stir  us  up  to 
more  diligence,  and  to  search  where  we  are 
deficient. 

Our  dear  friends  William  Hunt  and  Thomas 
Thornburgh,  both  from  America,  travelled  this 
Nation  in  1772.  They  were  in  Cork  the  22nd 
of  the  Second  Month,  at  our  First-day  meet- 
ings, and  Second-day  at  the  Men's  and  Women's 
Meetings  and  Third-day  and  Sixth-day  meet- 
ings. The  first  was  a  sharp,  powerful  min- 
ister, and  of  a  very  discerning  spirit,  and 
labored  much  with  the  backsliders  and  re- 
volters,  and  said  he  had  faith  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  trying  time  hastening  and  very 
near  approaching  on  all  the  workers  of  in- 
iquity and  transgression,  and  that  the  measure 
of  iniquity  was  almost  fulfilled;  but  that  some 
present  would  be  called  home,  before  that 
time  and  that  some  of  the  youths  would  be 
made  as  standard  bearers  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  in  that  day,  and  that  a  glorious  time 
would  succeed.  He  enlarged  much  on  those 
subjects  in  a  very  awful  frame. 

In  the  course  of  a  private  visit  he  related 
as  follows:  That  being  exercised  on  account 
of  his  wife,  he  retired  in  private,  and  during 
his  retirement  he  was  shown  that  his  wife  was 
doing  well,  and  had  a  son,  and  when  grown  he 
should  be  a  preacher  of  the  gospel. 


From  Sarah  Chamberlain's  Memoranda. 

Cork,  the  Third  Month  19th,  1770.— We  had 
a  Quarterly  Province  meeting  here  and  were 
favored  with  the  company  of  Thomas  Wiley, 
of  Waterford,  Thomas  Taverner  of  Limerick, 
who  lately  came  forth  in  the  ministry.  We 
had  a  meeting  appointed  Third-day  for  the 
youth  of  this  city,  in  which  our  dear  friend 
Samuel  Neal  was  tenderly  engaged  to  put  us 
in  mind  of  the  tender  mercies  of  our  Heav- 
enly Father  to  us  in  sending  his  beloved  Son 
into  the  world,  that  none  might  perish,  but 
whosoever  believes  in  Him  may  have  ever- 
lasting life. 

He  was  very  particular  to  the  youth  to  ex- 
amine themselves  whether  they  witnessed  Him 
come  spiritually  in  them.  We  had  several 
good  minutes  revived  and  read  in  this  meet- 
ing, with  very  pretty  remarks  and  good  counsel 
given  thereon.  And  may  we  who  were  present 
never  forget  the  mercies  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  extended  to  us,  for  sure  it  may  well 
be  said:  what  could  have  been  done  more  for 
a  people  than  hath  been  done  for  us,  to  incite 
us  to  fear  the  Lord  and  keep  his  command- 
ments? 

Third  Month. —  This  month,  Samuel  Neal, 
Thomas  Wiley  and  Thomas  Taverner  were  con- 
cerned to  pay  a  family  visit  to  Friends  of  this 
city.  They  were  at  my  mother's  on  the  25th, 
and  gave  us  all  good  advice  and  counsel;  but 
more  particularly  to  us  who  were  young  to 
seek  wisdom.  And  often  to  get  into  retire- 
ment to  find  the  work  going  on  in  our  own 
hearts;  and  to  remember  what  great  things 
the  Lord  hath  done  for  us.  But  the  preacher 
was  jealous  there  had  not  been  thanks  enough 


The  farmer  does  not  expect  to  raise  a  crop 
by  yelling  at  his  horses.  He  knows  that  he 
gets  better  work  and  more  of  it  by  quietly 
speaking  to  his  team.  We  once  lived  beside 
a  neighbor  who  was    always    having    trouble 

with  hio  teams,   and  hio    voice    could    be    hoard 

afar  scolding  at  the  poor  animals.  They  had 
become  so  used  with  his  scolding  that  it  had 
no  effect.  Another  farmer,  on  the  other  side, 
always  spoke  kindly  to  his  dumb  brutes,  and 
there  was  a  good  understanding  between  them. 
Some  ministers  yell  at  their  people  in  such 
terms  as  to  provoke  and  confuse  their  minds 
and  wake  up  unkind  emotions  instead  of  lov- 
ing, earnest  effort.  They  that  would  rule  men 
should  keep  low  their  voices.  The  quiet  word 
fitly  spoken  is  apt  to  produce  good  fruit, 
whereas  loud  speech  rouses  antagonism  instead 
of  persuading  to  duty.  When  (jod  seeks  to 
win  souls  he  speaks  with  the  still,  small  voice 
of  the  gospel.  But  it  is  from  the  top  of  Sinai 
that  the  thunders  of  the  law  come  sounding  in 
the  ears  of  the  diaohedient.  — Christian  In- 
structor. 

Notes  in  General. 

W.  G.  Shellabear  has  translated  the  "  nigrim's 
Progress"  into  Maylaysian,  and  it  will  be  published 
at  Singapore  by  the  mission  press. 

The  Christian  Register  s^ys:  "  We  have  in  Amer- 
ica at  this  time  all  the  conditions  for  a  popular 
religious  uprising  except  one  thing,  namely,  hard 
times  in  business." 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  mining  valleys  of 
South  Wales  alone  there  have  been  ten  thousand 
conversions,  and  the  great  religious  movement  has 
penetrated  into  the  remotest  corners  of  the  princi- 
pality. 

.\  Christian  woman  in  Tokio  is  having  30,000 
"  comfort  bags  "  made  for  the  soldiers  in  the  field, 
into  each  one  of  which  she  puts  one  of  the  gospels 
and  a  tract.  The  soldiers  welcome  these  gifts  most 
heartily. 
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The  Christian  Science  Church  in  Boston,  called 
the  Mother  Church,  reported,  Eleventh  Month  1st, 
1904,  a  membership  of  31,423,  a  gain  of  3000  for 
the  past  year.  There  are  now  610  Christian  Science 
churches,  besides  the  Mother  Church,  in  the  United 
States. 

"  The  Everglade  Mission,"  carried  on  by  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Southern  Florida,  among  the  Sem- 
inole Indians,  is  making  steady  progress  from  year 
to  year.  These  Indians  are  great  hunters  and  roam 
over  a  large  territory,  making  it  difficult  to  do 
much  for  them. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  purpose  of  N.  D.  Hillis,  pas- 
tor of  Plymouth  Church,  to  become  Pastor  Dawson's 
travelling  companion,  as  he  goes  from  city  to  city 
in  the  United  States.  Pastor  Gunsaulus,  of  Chi- 
cago, will  supply  the  pulpit  of  Plymouth  Church 
during  its  pastor's  absence. 

Hudson  Stuck,  archdeacon  of  Alaska,  says:  "I 
shall  travel  nearly  two  thousand  miles  behind  the 
dogs  this  winter.  I  am  looking  forward  to  it  with 
keen  anticipation.  It  will  be  an  entirely  new  ex- 
perience for  me.  Think  of  travelling  at  60°  below 
zero  for  days  at  a  time." 

Services  are  held  on  First-day  mornings  in  three 
carbarns  in  Philadelphia.  The  service  is  short  and 
the  men  are  in  no  way  interfered  with,  yet  many 
of  them  listen  to  the  brief  service  and  seem  to  enjoy 
the  addresses,  given  chiefly  by  laymen.  The  men 
continue  to  smoke  and  attend  to  their  duties  while 
the  service  is  being  carried  on. 

A  statement  comes  from  Baltimore  that  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  will  come  to  the  relief  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  America  by  purchasing  the  Woodley 
property,  the  title  to  which  that  institution  claims 
under   a   deed   executed   by  Thomas  Waggaman. 

There  '<;  ^I'sn  a  rumnr  that.  .T   P    Morgan  may  make 
a  large  donation  to  the  university. 

The  number  of  Spurgeon's  sermons  sold  since 
1855  exceeds  the  number  of  Bibles  circulated  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  Charles  Spurgeon 
has  been  dead  twelve  years,  but  one  of  his  sermons 
has  been  printed  every  Fifth-day  for  twenty-eight 
hundred  weeks.  Thousands  are  sold  over  the  coun- 
ter in  a  morning,  purchasers  coming  before  doors 
are  open. 

Centenary  Church,  Napa,  Cal.,  has  just  celebrated 
its  golden  jubilee.  Only  one  of  the  founders  of 
this  Methodist  Church  is  living  now.  The  earliest 
preaching  was  in  a  rough  shelter  known  as  "  God 
Barn."'  James  Corwin,  the  pioneer  pastor,  cut  the 
trees,  set  up  the  sawmill,  dressed  the  lumber  and 
was  architect,  contractor,  carpenter  and  cabinet- 
maker.   The  present  building  was  erected  in  1867 

South  Church,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  takes  this  way 
to  cancel  its  mortgage  debt:  About  two  hundred 
members  have  agreed  to  contribute  not  less  than 
one  cent  a  day  toward  this  object  and  have  been 
supplied  with  glass  banks  for  their  offerings,  which 
are  to  be  opened  at  the  dates  when,  twice  each 
year,  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  is  due,  and  the 
sum  collected  to  be  used  for  the  reduction  of  the 
debt. 


George  Fox  as  a  figure  in  a  stained  glass  window 
may  now  be  seen  in  the  new  Congregational  chapel, 
at  Fairhaven,  Lytham,  where  a  number  of  windows 
representing  "  Champions  of  Liberty  "  are  now 
being  placed.  The  Fox  window  has  also  the  fig- 
ures of  Milton  and  Cromwell.  Other  windows  re- 
call the  forms  of  Wycliffe,  Savonarola,  Luther, 
Tyndale,  Henry  Barrowe,  and  John  Robinson.  Bun- 
yan.  Watts,  and  Wesley  are  still  to  come;  and  there 
is  to  be  a  missionary  window  showing  Carey,  Wil- 
liams, and  Livingstone.  Whilst  a  stained  glass  win- 
dow seems  somewhat  out  of  keeping  with  the  spirit 


of  Fox,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  has  been 
thus  memorialized  in  good  company. —  London 
Friend. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. — The  regulation  of  railway  rates  by  a 
Commission  appointed  by  the  President  has  been  under 
consideration  at  Washington  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  President  in  his  late  message  to 
Congress,  that  there  should  be  additional  legislation  in 
order  to  prevent  unjust  discrimination.  It  is  stated  that 
Representative  Hepburn's  railroad  bill,  offered  in  the 
House,  provides  for  a  court  of  commerce  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  new 
Commerce  Commission,  to  consist  of  seven  members,  to 
serve  ten  years  each. 

A  strilte  of  workers  in  cotton  mills  at  Fall  River,  Mass., 
in  which  26,000  strikers  and  their  families  were  involved 
has  lately  been  settled,  after  six  months  of  idleness.  It 
is  said  of  this  by  the  Public  Ledger  of  this  city,  in 
bringing  about  a  settlement  of  the  long  strike  in  the  Fall 
River  cotton  mills,  the  new  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
has  not  only  ended  a  struggle  which  for  protracted  bitter- 
ness, costliness  and  suffering  is  probably  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  textile  industry  in  America,  but  has 
done  a  public  service  in  giving  one  more  conspicuous 
example  of  the  wisdom  and  efficiency  of  arbitration. 

The  cultivation  of  vacant  lots  in  and  near  this  city  by 
poor  persons  who  have  been  allowed  by  the  owners  of  the 
land  to  do  so,  has  been  encouraged  by  the  Vacant  Lots 
Cultivation  Association  for  several  years  past.  In  a  re- 
cent report  it  was  stated  that  in  the  last  eight  years 
more  than  4000  families  have  been  assisted  by  the  asso- 
ciation and  taught  to  become  self-supporting  by  cultivat- 
ing vacant  lots  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

It  is  also  stated  that  large  corporations  are  now  taking 
an  active  interest  in  the  association's  work,  and  among 
them  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  has  turned  over 
to  the  society  many  acres  of  land  on  the  Philadelphia 
division  for  cultivation  by  the  needy  poor. 

Land,  representing  in  all  138i  acres,  and  owned  by 
thirty-eight  individuals,  corporations  or  institutions,  was 
lent  to  the  association  last  year,  and  all  was  put  under 
cultivation.  Voluntary  contributions  from  charitable 
citizens  were  used  in  aeoiating  unemployed  men  and 
women  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  the  cultivation  of  vacant 
lots. 

Lieutenaut  G.  T.  Emmons,  who  has  lately  made  an 
amination  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  in  Alaska,  by 
special  direction  of  the  President,  says  in  his  report  that 
the  inrush  of  white  men  into  Alaska  has  caused  a  com 
plete  change  of  conditions;  that  the  game  is  being  rapidly 
killed  and  the  food  supply  of  the  Indians  rapidly  exhaust- 
ed, and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  something  substan- 
tial for  them  at  an  early  day  to  prevent  actual  suffering. 

The  President  on  transmitting  his  report  to  the  Senate 
has  sent  a  message  in  which  he  says  : 

"  I  very  earnestly  ask  the  attention  of  the  Congres 
the  facts  set  forth  in  this  report  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
native  people  of  Alaska.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  honor 
as  a  nation  is  involved  in  seeing  that  these  needs  are  met, 
I  earnestly  hope  that  legislation  along  the  general  lines 
advocated  by  Lieutenant  Emmons  can  be  enacted." 

Prof.  Monroe  B.  Snyder,  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Observatory  at  the  Central  High  School,  has  announced 
that  he  has  discovered,  what  had  been  suspected,  the 
istence  of  radium  in  the  sun,  and  of  radium  emanations 
in  the  solar  corona  and  in  aurora  borealis.  In  add 
to  this  he  also  announced  that  he  has  found  radium 
its  accompanying  emanations,  the  latter  being  identical 
with  what  he  calls,  coronium,  widely  and  correlatively 
distributed  in  stars,  new  stars,  nebula  and  probably  in 
comets.  He  declared  also  that  while  the  phenomena  of 
comets  cannot  yet  be  adequately  explained  the  law  of 
radioactivity  more  closely  accounts  therefor  than  any 
hypothesis  previously  advanced. 

It  is  reported  that  an  architect  in  the  Slate  of  Iowa 
has  devised  a  method  of  usin^-  glass  for  the  outer  walls 
of  residences  and  public  buildings.  His  system  provides 
for  a  steel  framework  supported  by  brackets  attached  to 
the  beams  of  the  floors,  in  duplicate,  making  two  walls  of 
opalescent  wire  glass,  the  glass  being  set  in  the  frame- 
work. The  glass  walls  are,  approximately,  a  foot  apart, 
making  an  insulating  dead  air  space  to  prevent  loss  of 
heat  in  winter  and  undue  heat  in  summer. 

Foreign— Workingmen  in  St.  Petersburg  having  joined 
in  an  appeal  to  the  Czar  for  the  amelioration  of  their 
condition,  a  despatch  says  that  on  the  21st  inst.  the  sit- 
uation had  entered  an  acute  stage,  and  the  strike  had  as- 
sumed an  open  political  phase.  Mill  after  mill  and  fac- 
tory after  factory  closed.  Throngs  of  workmen  paraded 
the  streets,  and  when  their  colleagues  refused  to  join 
them,  broke  down  gates  and  forced  out  the  men.    All  the 


textile  mills  and  every  printing  office  in  St.  Petersbnr( 
closed  down.  Over  100,000  men  were  out  of  work 
Throughout  the  day  workmen's  meetings  were  held,  a 
which  incendiary  speeches  were  made,  the  wildest  threat: 
being  uttered  as  to  what  would  come  in  the  event  of  tb 
authorities  and  employers  failing  to  meet  their  demande 
A  leader  of  the  strikers,  priest  Gopon,sent  a  documen 
to  the  Czar  requesting  him  to  meet  the  strikers  on  th 
22nd  inst.,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  receive  a  petition  direct! 
from  the  hands  of  his  people.  The  terms  of  this  reques 
are  described  as  defiant  and  insolent.  It  was  met  by  a 
order  to  the  military  to  disperse  the  crowds  in  the  streets 
and  troops  tired  upon  the  people,  who  were  unarmed,  kit 
ing  in  different  sections  of  the  city  some  hundred  met 
women  and  children. 

A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the  22nd  says:  Thi 
has  been  a  day  of  unspeakable  horror  in  St.  Petersburj 
The  strikers  of  yesterday,  goaded  to  desperation  by  a  da 
of  violence,  fury  and  bloodshed,  are  in  a  state  of  open  ii 
surrection  against  the  Government.  A  condition  almoi 
bordering  on  civil  war  exists  in  the  terror-stricken  Rni 
sian  capital.  Uprisings  are  reported  in  other  parts  oft! 
empire. 

In  Germany  a  strike  has  taken  place  in  the  coal  minii 
districts,  by  which,  it  is  stated,  200,000  workingmen  ai 
arrayed  on  one  side  against  a  powerful  combination  i 
capitalists  on  the  other  side.  In  their  demands  the  mine: 
are  seeking  to  better  their  condition  as  to  wages  ai 
hours  for  working.  The  miners  have  entered  upon  a  ge 
eral  strike,  in  spite  of  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  Germi! 
Emperor  to  prevent  such  a  step,  and  have  the  powerf 
support  of  the  Socialists.  The  Government  commissions 
are  taking  statements  preparatory  to  the  Governme 
forming  judgment,  and  are  giving  counsel  to  both  belli 
erents. 

The  Italian  Government  has  issued  a  decree  providi; 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Italy's  East  African  co' 
nies.  The  terms  of  the  decree  are  considered  to  be  mo 
liberal  than  those  issued  by  any  other  European  nati 
having  colonies  in  Africa. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  of  the  19th  says:  Seoi 
tary  Hay  has  secured  positive  assurances  from  the  Pow( 
that  there  shall  be  no  attempt  made  upon  the  integrity 
Chinese  territory.  Recently  it  was  reported  that  so' 
of  the  Powers  had  contemplated  extending  territorial  pi 
sessions  they  already  had  in  China  at  the  conclusion 
the  war,  in  order  to  maintain  what  they  called  the  b 
ance  of  power  in  the  East,  asserting  that  the  outcome 
war  would  be  a  readjustment  of  Chinese  territorial  bo\ 
daries.  A  circular  note  was  dispatched  by  Secretary  E 
to  the  Powers,  based  on  this  information,  with  the  res 
that  they  have  now  all  positively  disclaimed  any  such  j 
tention. 

The  French  Premier  Combes  has  lately  resigned,  find 
it  difficult  to  maintain  a  working  majority  in  the  legis 
five  assemblies  in  favor  of  those  measures  with  which 
was  identified.  The  separation  of  church  and  State,  wb 
had  made  great  progress  during  his  administration  c 
withstanding  continued  and  strong  opposition,  does 
appear  to  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  his  retireme 
but  the  operation  of  the  Government  system  of  collect 
secret  information  respecting  the  lives  and  political  oj 
ions  of  army  and  civil  officers. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  the  construction  of  k 
great  trunk  railroad  line  in  China  running  northward  fil 
Canton  to  Pekin,  a  distance  of  about  1700  miles,  will  ij 
be  hastened,  as  the  interests  of  a  syndicate  of  Belgk 
capitalists  in  it  have  been  acquired  by  an  American  ih 
dicate,  consisting  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  of  New  Y(!, 
and  others.  It  is  said  there  are  populous  cities  all  al| 
the  projected  route,  and  those  which  are  not  tapped  f 
the  main  line  will  be  reached  by  spurs  built  to  conijt 
with  the  trunk  road.  From  Hankow  to  Canton  alone  B 
railway  will  pass  through  a  country  having  a  populatioiB 
120,000,000,  two  provinces  contributing  80,000,OOC» 
people,  or  as  many  of  the  whole  of  the  United  Stsk. 
The  country  is  fertile,  productive  and  the  climate  an  agS- 
able  mean  between  the  extremities  of  heat  and  cl. 
Along  the  whole  route,  now  covered  by  caravans  and  ])■ 
dling  trade,  is  a  chain  of  cities,  towns  and  villages  »f- 
ing  to  be  awakened  to  commercial  life.  When  complcjli 
the  road,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  operated  in  connection  '  b 
the  Chinese  Government. 


NOTICES.  I 

Weattowu  Boarding  School. — For  conveni !« 
of  persons  coming  to  Westtown  School,  the  stage  |11 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  A.  U.M 
2.48  and  4.32  p.m.  Other  trains  are  met  when  requei|ii- 
Stage  fare,  fifteen  cents;  after  7.30  P.  M.,  twentjM 
cents  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegraph,  f> 
West  Chester,  Phone  114a. 

Edward  G.  Smedlet,  5u;I 
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Rest  in  Work  and  Work  in  Unrest. 

About  the  tiredest  man  we  ever  saw  was  in 
son  for  life,  without  work.  If  he  had  been 
ay-laborer  he  would  have  been  less  tired, 
fc  yet  a  weary  man  because  he  had  not  a 
jar  conscience  to  rest  him  in  his  work.  On 
\  other  hand  the  most  rested,  refreshed  and 
ireshing  persons  we  know  are  those  who 
':  regularly  at  work,  having  a  conscience 
id  of  offence  toward  God  and  toward  man. 
'Sabbath  "  was  formerly  called  Rest-day, 
.ether  by  Hebrew  or  by  Anglo-Saxon.  Rut 
;y  may  not  the  work-days  be  rest-days  also? 
ithe  entering  into  work  not  an  entering  into 
it?  That  depends  on  what  spirit  we  are  of. 
!ny  hard-working  drudges  can  say,  ' '  We  that 
'6  believed  do  enter  into  rest."  While 
:ny  who  do  not  believe,  work  in  unrest  and 
it  in  unrest. 

lie  who  labors  faithfully  under  implicit 
'ifidence  in  God  his  Saviour,  and  doing  what- 
iver  his  hand  finds  to  do  heartily  as  unto 
1  Lord,  works  with  a  restfulness  of  spirit, 
i.ivine  composure  which  is  a  rest  sent  down 
im  heaven,  ever  supplying  refreshment  of 
urt.  But  working  with  a  guilty  conscience 
^ip-hill  labor,  and  is  not  eased  though  one 
^rks  with  ferocity  to  divert  his  mind  from 
ii  uneasiness  of  sin.  Restless  while  at  work, 
lis  more  so  when  idle.  He  varies  his  mode 
I'  diversion  from  himself.  Ardent  spirits 
ty  be  summoned  to  work  him,  or  invite  brief 
>ivion;  or  other  modes  of  into.xication,  by 
I' ial  excitements,  dramatic  indulgences— any 
)^  of  a  thousand  substitutes  for  peace. 
However  secret  the  inward  unrest  of  unbe- 
if,  the  discomposure  is  there;  and  however 
ifled  by  artificial  diversions,  there  remains 
i!  "fearful  looking  for  of  judgment."  This  is 
faring  work,  and  secretly  tiring  out  the  dura- 
;n  of  life.  But  "the  work  of  righteousness 
'speace,  and   the  effect  of  righteousness  is 


quietness  and  assurance  forever."  The  peace 
of  God,  which  passes  understanding,  shall  keep 
the  mind  and  heart  of  the  believer  by  Jesus 
Christ.  They  who  keep  the  peace,  shall  be 
kept  by  it.  In  the  most  strenuous  work  they 
shall  be  rested  by  it.  The  body  may  be 
temporarilv  tired,  but  the  rest  of  spirit  which 
the  believer  enters  into,  recruits  it  speedily. 
Saving  faith  is  a  saving  health.  But  it  allows 
the  body  in  the  course  of  nature  to  subside, 
leaving  the  believer  free  to  enter  unham- 
pered into  the  rest  that  remains  for  the  people 
of  God. 

"And  blessed  is  she  that  believed.  For 
there  shall  be  a  performance  of  that  which 
hath  been  told  her  of  the  Lord."  This  faith 
is  confidence  in  what  the  Lord  tells  us.  Faith 
is  not  credulity  for  everything  man  tells  us, 
though  he  wear  a  mitre.  Faith  is  evidence, 
not  credulity  —  the  felt  evidence  of  things 
not  seen,  the  witness  for  Truth  of  the  invisible. 
How  it  keeps  the  head  above  the  waters  of 
worry,  and  the  believer  from  making  haste 
or  hurry.  "His  heart  is  fixed,  trusting  in  the 
Lord."  Accordingly  he  that  rightly  believes 
enters  into  work  as  a  form  of  rest,  as  a  mode 
of  renewing  and  keeping  up  the  strength  of 
the  working  powers.  For  work  is  a  food 
which  enhances  the  strength  by  using  it,  and 
over-rest  wears  it  away  as  much  as  over- 
work tears  it.  Pursued  in  faith  it  is  con- 
ducted in  the  repose  of  God,  who  "worketh 
hitherto,"  and  we  work  in  his  partnership. 
As  laborers  together  with  God  we  receive 
his  grace  not  in  vain,  and  the  word  of  his 
grace  is  able  to  build  us  up. 

The  true  rest  is  obedience,  and  not  inac- 
tion, obedience  to  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of 
Life— conformity  with  the  will  of  God.  The 
Kestmaster  and  the  Workmaster  are  one,  even 
Christ,  whose  rule  of  restfulness  stands  ever 
the  same:  "Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are 
weary  and  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you 
rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of 
me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  ye 
shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For  my  yoke 
is  easy  and  my  burden  is  light." 


He  is  a  constant  rebuke  to  their  unright- 
eousness. But  wishing  Him  away  does  not 
send  Him  away.  If  He  is  not  present  as  a 
Friend,  He  is  present  as  a  Judge.  Jesus  Christ 
is  a  factor  in  human  society  of  which  this  world 
cannot  rid  itself.— T/ip  Examiner. 


Groping  Towards  the  Light. 

We  find  some  honest  young  minds  that  are 
confused  or  bewildered  concerning  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  letter  or  statements  of  spiritual 
Truth,  but  are  loyal  in  purpose  and  conduct  to 
the  spirit  and  sense  of  pure  truth  in  their  hearts. 
This  latter  state  is  the  hopeful  part.  It 
relieves  us  of  a  sense  of  discouragement  about 
their  attitude  towards  the  letter  and  creed. 

We  desire  this  loyalty  to  this  inward  witness 
for  good  and  truth  should  be  encouraged,  dwelt 
in  and  made  the  most  of.  The  sense  of  Truth's 
own  spirit  and  secret  authority  in  any  soul, 
however  unsettled  as  to  the  letter  and  tradition 
one  may  be,  should  have  the  first  place  in  his 
observance.  Afterwards  the  literal  products 
of  Truth  will  be  translated  by  the  same  Spirit 
to  bis  understanding,  as  he  is  able  to  bear 
them.  But  let  the  Spirit  in  all  things  have 
the  preeminence,  the  Life  precede  the  letter 
as  the  horse  precedes  the  vehicle,  and  he  that 
follows  Christ  the  Word  and  the  Leader,  shall 
not  walk  in  darkness  of  the  mere  letter.  But 
where  the  letter  is  placed  first,  taking  the 
place  of  the  Spirit,  it  killeth;  but  where  the 
spirit  predominates  "it  maketh  alive."  "It 
is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth." 

Therefore  let  us  encourage  in  those  who  are 
not  yet  settled  in  the  faith  every  budding  forth 
of  conscience,  every  scruple  of  conviction, 
every  virtuous  or  noble  emotion,  every  uprising 
of  unselfish  love,  every  enthusiasm  of  a  high 
ideal, every  honest  standing  by  a  sense  of  truth, 
however  crude.  It  is  God  working  in  them  a 
salvation  which  needs  a  working  out.  If  its 
expression  cannot  yet  be  clearly  formulated  in 
words,  let  the  words  wait.  A  holding  to  the 
spirit  of  good  without  the  letter  is  more  im- 
portant than  holding  the  letter  without  the 
spirit.  The  life  is  more  than  its  raiment. 
Yet  such  is  the  helpfulness  of  the  letter  to  us 
who  are  in  the  body,  that  in  our  own  groping 
state  we  could  not  believe  our  Father  would 
be  so  unkind  as  to  leave  men  without  a  tang- 
ible and  legible  Message  embodying  his  re- 
vealed will  and  purpose  concerning  us. 

Such  is  the  course  in  which  some  of  us  came 
to  accept  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  as  they 
appealed  to  our  inward  experience  and  yearning 
for  settlement  on  a  true  foundation;  and  when 
we  see  those  moral  and  spiritual  beginnings  in 
honest  hearted  youth,  we  are  not  discouraged 
when  their  faith  is  not  embracing  the  letter 
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of  scripture  prematurely.  But  we  are  encour 
aged  when  we  see  in  the  beginning  of  their 
days  the  Word,  which  is  the  surest  guide  to 
his  words,  wherever  written. 

We  can  best  travel  with  our  youth  for  their 
help  by  giving  full  credit  to  the  faith  which 
is  in  their  honest  doubt,  knowing  that  while 
they  are  trying  to  be  good  their  doubt  is  but 
honest;  for  doubt  when  it  is  dishonest  is  first 
a  stolen  and  later  on  an  inwoven  excuse  for 
sin.  Men  wish  the  gospel  to  be  untrue  that  they 
may  indulge  their  vices,  and  then  the  indul- 
gence darkens  their  minds  to  the  light  of  its 
truth.  But  let  us  not  offend,  or  stumble,  one 
of  these  little  ones,  by  scolding  at  them  for 
not  seeing  truth  on  the  authority  of  man;  or 
taunt  them  with  infidelity  unless  we  wish  to 
confirm  them  in  it.  But  let  us  patiently  lead 
them  to  overcome  evil  and  doubt  by  the  good 
that  already  visits  them  in  the  spirit  of  Truth. 

A  deeper  and  larger  faith  must  be  a  devel- 
opment by  inworking  grace,  rather  than  an 
arbitrary  cramming  and  imposition  of  state- 
ments. Yet  these  stored  up  in  the  memory 
are  useful  receptacles  for  the  formulation  of 
the  grace  which  shall  afterwards  be  received, 
and  no  parent  is  excused  from  inculcating  the 
faith  which  he  most  surely  believes  to  be  for 
the  salvation  of  those  under  his  charge.  Only 
let  us  not  be  discouraged  if  the  Author  of  our 
faith  is  seen  working  mere  good  in  a  youth's 
mind  and  character,  for  the  Author  will  press 
on  and  do  his  part  towards  being  the  Finisher  of 
the  faith  in  an  honest  heart.  "In  his  light 
they  shall  see  light,"  and  "the  Life  is  the  light 
of  men."  "He  that  wills  to  do  the  will  of 
God,  shall  know  the  teaching  (of  Christ  and  of 
Scripture)  whether  it  be  of  God." 

A  Stranger  in  a  Friends'  Meeting. 

A  Harvard  student  recently  accompanied  a 
Friend  to  a  Philadelphia  meeting,  and  after- 
wards wrote  of  his  impressions  as  follows:— 

"Ir,  gives  me  a  peculiar  and  strong  pleasure 
to  reflect  that  a  journey,  devoted  mainly  and 
as  much  as  the  brief  time  permitted  to  a  sur- 
vey of  the  social  work  in  churches,  should  have 
ended  in  the  Twelfth  Street  Meeting.  The 
quiet  atmosphere  of  that  unadorned  room,  the 
conscious  presence  of  an  invisible  influence, 
the  placid  faces  and  bowed  heads— all  that 
made  the  meeting, —fell  on  me  like  a  bene- 
diction. I  was  sitting  beside  the  river  of  silent 
prayers,  and  the  steady  flow  of  the  current 
and  the  sighing  of  the  ripples,  made  a  great 
peace  for  me! 

"All  this  was  peculiarly  pleasant,  I  say,  be- 
cause in  a  tender  and  profound  way  I  found 
there  that  life  of  the  Spirit  which  I  must  be- 
lieve is  the  message  we  need  so  much  in 
America.  I  wonder  if  you  know  what  I  mean? 
I  am  trying  to  say  this:  that  what  we  must 
preach  to-day  is  the  Christ  in  us,  the  Christ  of 
experience:  that  we  must  not  simply  copy  the 
historical  Christ,  but  we  must  live,  experience 
Jesus  within  us.  Our  lives  must  be  the  visible 
resurrrection." 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting. 

CCoutinued  from  page  227.) 

In  consequence  of  the  betrayal  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Indians  on  the  Allegheny  and  Cat- 
taraugus Reservations  by  some  of  their  chiefs, 
in  signing  the  treaty  of  1838,  a  strong  dispo- 
sition arose  among  them  to  limit  the  authority 
of  their  chiefs  in  questions  in  which  the  sale  of 
their  lands  was  concerned,  and  to  place  an  ef- 
ficient barrier  to  the  future  alienation  of  them 
One  proposition  which  was  seriously  considered 
was  to  place  the  title  to  their  two  remaining 
Reservations  in  those  whom  they  considered 
their  friends,  another  was  to  place  it  in  the 
name  of  the  Governor  of  New  York,  and  in 
1845  a  resolution  of  their  Council  was  passed 
that  no  treaty  for  the  sale  of  their  land  should 
be  binding  in  future,  unless  executed  under 
the  signatures  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  chiefs, 
and  two-thirds  of  all  other  men  of  the  nation 
over  twenty  one  years  of  age,  all  done  in  open 
Council. 

Considerable  dissatisfaction  found  expres- 
sion at  this  time  with  the  conduct  of  the  chiefs  in 
retaining  as  their  own  property  the  money  paid 
by  white  settlers  upon  their  Reservation,  as 
rents  or  lease  money. 

In  1845  certain  laws  were  passed  by  the 
State  of  New  York  by  which  the  Seneca  Indi- 
ans residing  on  the  Allegheny  and  Cattaraugus 
Reservations  were  recognized  as  a  distinct 
community  under  the  name  of  "The  Seneca 
Nation  of  Indians"  and  as  such  were  empow- 
ered to  prosecute  and  maintain  in  all  courts  of 
law  or  equity  in  this  State  any  action,  suit  or 
proceeding  which  may  be  necessary  or  proper 
to  protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  sa'd 
Indians,  etc.  These  laws  recognized  the  supe- 
rior rights  of  the  community  as  a  body  over 
the  rights  of  individual  Indians,  and  provided 
that  when  any  sums  of  money  were  recovered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  they  should  be 
paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Nation,  if  there 
was  one,  or  if  not  to  such  person  as  may  he 
appointed  to  receive  the  same  by  a  majority  of 
the  chiefs  assembled  in  full  council.  The 
treasurer  was  to  be  elected  annually.  Other 
officers  called  peace-makers  were  also  to  be 
elected  by  the  chiefs  annually,  who  were  to 
hear  and  determine  all  disputes  among  the  In- 
dians in  regard  to  matters  relating  to  their 
own  affairs.  A  marshall  was  also  to  be  ap- 
pointed on  each  Reservation  to  execute  the 
orders  of  the  peace-makers,  &c.  These  laws 
contain  penalties  against  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks  to  Indian.^.  The  enactment  of 
these  laws  caused  much  dissatisfaction  among 
the  Indians  for  a  time,  especially  among  those 
whose  influence  was  somewhat  lessened  by 
their  provisions. 

Under  date  of  Sixth  Month  2nd,  1846  Eb- 
enezer  Worth  remarks  "They  continue  to  be 
much  divided  in  relation  to  the  new  law  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
and  excitement.  They  held  a  council  at  Catta- 
raugus some  time  ago.  I  understood  it  was 
pretty  largely  attended,  the  conduct  of  those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  law  was  such  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  send  after  civil  officers 
to  keep  order  while  the  chiefs  transacted  their 
business." 

Shortly  afterwards  other  councils  were  held 
on  the  Allegheny  Reservation  of  which  he  says, 


"I  thought  I  felt  as  if  it  would  be  right  i 
me  to  go  and  meet  with  them,  I  attended  tht 
separate  councils  and  I  think  was  enabled 
sympathize  with  them  in  their  trials,  and  tc 
them  plainly  what  J  thought  the  sorrowful  cc 
sequences  would  be,  if  they  did  not  settle  tl 
matter  soon,  and  be  more  united  amonf 
themselves,  that  the  whites  were  seeking  c 
portunities  to  take  advantage  of  the  presc 
state  of  things,  and  their  troubles  and  trii 
would  be  likely  to  increase.  The  opportuni 
afforded  relief  to  my  mind,  and  what  I  si| 
appeared  to  be  well  received." 

At  this  time  when  comparatively  few  wh:j 
persons  had  intruded  themselves  upon  the  laj 
of  the  Indians,  it  was  much  more  easy  to  (i 
force  the  laws  requiring  their  removal,  th 
was  the  case  afterwards,  yet  even  then  cons 
erable  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs  Vi\ 
necessary  to  induce  the  proper  oflScers  to  tai 
the  needful  action.  Ebenezer  Worth  was  ii 
unfrequently  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  ass] 
the  Indians  in  thus  preserving  the  use  of  thj 
land  for  themselves,  and  their  children.       i 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  Agent  appointed 
the  United  States  Government  to  remove  1 
whites,  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  ofBc' 
representatives  of  the  Seneca  Nation,  who 
1847  were  the  chiefs.  I'et  owing  to  vari( 
reasons  the  Agent  frequently  neglected  t 
duty,  and  at  times  even  appeared  to  take  p; 
witii  the  offenders  against  the  Indians, 
the  seventh  of  Sixth  Month,  Ebenezer  Wo: 
writes  "The  whites  that  were  removed  fr 
the  Reservation  last  spring  have  nearly  all 
turned;  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  thi 
was  an  understanding  between  those  that  W'l 
removed  and  those  who  removed  them,  :l 
encouragement  given  them  to  return.  ^. 
person  who  has  been  legally  removed  and 
turns  to  reside  on  the  Reservation  withi 
license  is  liable  to  imprisonment;  those  p 
sons  act  as  though  they  were  not  afraid  t 
the  law  would  be  enforced.  The  chiefs  app^ 
quite  dissatisfied  with  the  Agent  on  accoM 
of  the  way  this  business  has  been  manag ; 
there  was  a  number  whose  names  were  f|- 
warded  to  the  Agent  who  were  not  remove(|' 

On  another  occasion  he  named  five  pro|- 
nent  Indians  whom  he  had  reason  to  believe  1^ 
"used  their  influence  in  favor  of  the  whites  • 
roaining  on  the  Reservation,"  although  a  v? 
large  majority  of  the  Indians  was  stronp' 
opposed  to  it.  Similar  difficulties  were  m 
with  in  attempts  to  prevent  the  sale  of  int 
icating  drinks. 

From  these  and  other  causes  he  was  of  p 
much  discouraged,  yet  he  remarked  under  d 
of  Seventh  Month  8th,  1847.  "Even  if  je 
should  never  be  able  to  get  the  whites  ;n 
ardent  spirits  removed  from  the  Reservatiji, 
I  feel  it  right  for  me  to  move  forward  ii|S 
Christian  spirit  in  doing  all  I  can  to  accomp:ii 
it."  I 

The  importance  of  united  action  on  the  pit 
of  the  Indians  in  reference  to  the  removal  f 
the  white  people  from  their  land,  at  this  tii|, 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Committee,  \|o 
in  the  First  Month  1848  adopted  an  addis 
to  the  Indians  on  the  subject. 

In  this  they  remark  "Brothers,  we  belie 
this  to  be  a  very  serious  disadvantage  to  j|i, 
that  their  influence  and  example  tend  to  (p- 
rupt  the  morals  and  the  habits  of  yourpeojfi 
that  they  encourage  intemperance  and  ot>r 
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BS  and  keep  you  from  advancing  in  those 
ags  which  would  be  for  your  best  interest 
1  welfare. 

'Brothers  we  appeal  to  you  whether  exper- 
:e  lor  many  years  past  has  not  proved  the 
th  of  what  we  say,  and  we  fear  that  unless 
are  united  in  endeavoring  to  remove  those 
t  are  now  on  your  land  and  prevent  any 
•e  from  coming  to  settle  on  it,  they  will  do 
a  lasting  injury,  which  you  may,  by  and 
see  and  lament,  when  it  will  be  to  late 
emedy   the  evil. 

Brothers;  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  ■  any 
fou  are  sensible  of  the  bad  consequences 
ch  are  likely  to  result  from  having  the 
te  people  among  you,  and  wish  to  have 
n  removed.  We  earnestly  desire  that 
16  who  have  not  yet  joined  heartily  in  thi.- 
i  work,  may  now  come  forward  ard  be  of 
mind  with  their  brethren. 
Brothers,  we  entreat  those  of  you  who  have 
:i  disposed  to  favor  the  white  people  stay- 
among  you,  to  consider  seriously  the  injury 

■  are  doing  to  your  people,  and  the  sor- 
ful  consequences  which  may  grow  out  of 
r  conduct,  and  to  be  persuaded  to  join  with 
r  brethren  in  steadfast  and  perseverine- 
liavors  to  have  them  removed  by  peaceable 
jlawful  means  from  the  Reservation. 
Brothers,  we  desire  affectionately  to  com- 
d  you  to  the  guidance  and  protection  of 
(Father  who  is  in  fleaven.  May  you  en- 
lor  to  love  and  fear  film,  and  to  do  His 
lin  all  things,  so  that  you  may  honor  him 

■  I  your  words  and  actions  while  here  on 
fi,  and  enjoy  his  favor  and  peace  forever 
iie  world  to  come.  We  are  your  friends 
(brethren."  Signed  by  fourteen  Friends, 
"lis  address  was  read  and  interpreted  to 
!ndians,  yet  no  very  decided  results  appear 
liave  followed.  In  their  report  to  the 
ily  Meeting  in  1849,  the  Comuiittee  say 
]i  efforts  that  Friends  have  made  to  induce 
Natives  to  have  the  white  people  removed 
be  Reservation  have  not  been  successful. 
We  believe  many  of  them  are  aware  of  the 
(ful  and  demoralizing  influence  which  ihe 
i:  of  the  whites  who  settle  among  them 
■;  over  their  young  people,  and  the  evils 
;h  must  eventually  result  from  it  to  the 
oca  Nation;  and  in  their  Councils  held  to 
lerate  on  this  subject,  the  majority  have 
liferent  times  come  to  the  conclusion  to 
t  the  white  settlers  removed,  and  in  sev- 
linstances  it  has  been  carried  into  effect, 
tn_ general  they  have  soon  returned,  and 
51  is  reason  to  fear  that  this  has  been  con- 
rlatand  encouraged  by  some  of  the  chiefs 
father  influential  persons,  who  have  been 
tilted  by  sinister  motives.  This  subject  is 
Bhat  has  long  been  the  occasion  of  much 
Sius  concern  to  Friends,  being  apprehensive 
liif  the  natives  do  not  unite  as  a  body  in 
Vig  those  lawless  intruders  e.xpelled  frum 
i  lands,  their  residence  among  them,  and 
Bidvantages  they  gain  over  the  Indians,  will 
Bite  as  one  powerful  means  of  their  being 
ils3es.sed,  sooner  or  later,  of  the  little  which 
t^emains  to  them  of  the  soil  of  their  an- 
srs." 

1 1848  a  school  was  established  near  Cold 
tig  under  a  law  passed  by  the  Legislature 
•3wYork.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
B'State  school  opened  on  the  Reservation, 
m  have  since  been  opened  and  there  have  ' 


lately  been  as  many  as  six  in  operation  at  one 
time  in  different  neighborhoods.  These  schools 
are  open  to  white  children  as  well  as  children 
ot  Indians.  About  the  time  that  this  school 
went  into  operation  at  Cold  tipring  the  Indians 
were  desirous  that  Ebenezer  Worth  should 
open  a  school  near  Tunesassa  and  on  the  same 
side  of  the  river,  and  the  Committee  approving 
of  the  same  agreed  to  pay  one  liundred  dollars 
towards  constructing  a  building  and  furnishing 
it  with  desks  and  books.  This  building  was 
accordingly  put  up  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
about  half  a  mile  from  Friends'  property  at 
Tunesassa  in  the  autumn  of  1848  and  here 
Ebenezer  Worth  taught  a  school  during  the 
winter. 

In  the  spring  of  1849  this  devoted  friend  of 
the  Indians  believed  the  time  had  come  for  him 
to  return  to  his  home  from  which  he  had  been 
absent,  except  during  occasional  visits  for 
several  years.  In  expressing  his  mind  in  re- 
lation to  the  subject  to  the  Committee  he  uses 
the  following  language:  "When  I  have  felt 
my  mind  calm  and  free  from  excitement  clothed 
with  a  degree  of  love  to  my  Heavenly  Father, 
I  have  believed  my  labors  here  have  come 
pretty  near  to  a  close,  the  thoughts  of  leaving 
my  dear  red  brothers  and  sisters  (I  can  call 
them  so  from  a  sense  of  feeling  when  I  feel 
of  that  love  which  proceeds  from  the  Fountain 
of  all  good)  has  produced  solemn  feelings  with 
a  desire  that  I  may  be  favored  to  know  the 
will  of  my  dear  and  Divine  Master  and  with 
resignation  to  it,  I  also  desire  the  sympathy  of 
my  friends.  In  order  to  attend  the  approach- 
ing Yearly  Meeting  I  expect  if  spared  with 
life,  and  favored  with  health  to  leave  here 
early  in  next  month." 

(To  be  coutiuued.) 

In  Behalf  of  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends, 
The  Tract  Association  of  Friends  was  or- 
ganized in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1816,  and 
throughout  the  eighty-eight  years  of  its  ex- 
istence has  been  actively  engaged  in  circu- 
lating the  literature  which  it  publishes. 

While  a  number  of  persons  who  are  not 
Friends,  and  whose  co-operation  we  grate- 
fully acknowledge,  have  aided  in  the  distri- 
bution of  our  tracts,  this  work  would  seem  to 
rest  primarily  with  those  who  are  members  of 
our  religious  Society.  The  IJoard  of  Managers 
endeavor  to  keep  a  full  supply  of  tracts  on 
hand;  to  examine  and  publish  matter  for  new 
Tracts;  and  to  embrace  suitable  opportunities 
for  their  distribution;  but  it  will  be  apparent 
that  without  the  aid  of  interested  persons, 
especially  at  a  distance  from  the  Association, 
the  work  of  distribution  must  necessarily  be 
limited.  Observation  shows  that  the  principal 
channels  of  distribution  are  in  communities 
where  Friends  reside.  Some  years  ago  it  was 
thought  that  the  organization  in  distant  locali- 
ties, of  associations  auxiliary  to  the  main  body 
would  be  the  means  of  increasing  the  distri- 
bution of  our  tracts.  A  number  of  these  Aux- 
iliaries, composed  of  members  of  our  religious 
Society,  have  been  formed  according  to  the 
articles  which  govern  the  Auxiliary  Associa- 
tion?;, and  where  a  lively  concern  and  true 
zeal  have  been  shown,  they  have  been  found 
helpful  to  the  parent  body. 

In  a  number  of  communities  where  Friends 
are  thickly  settled  no  such  auxiliaries  exist, 
and  we  believe  there  may  often  be  openings 


for  the  handing  forth  of  a  few  tracts,  either 
of  those  which  briefly  but  clearly  show  the 
doctrines  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  it  may 
be  one  that  narrates  some  striking  incident, 
which  through  the  Divine  blessing,  may  awaken 
an  indifferent  soul  to  a  sense  of  its  responsi- 
bilities, and  arouse  desires  for  a  better  life. 

A  large  collection  of  tracts  on  a  variety 
of  subjects  —  not  only  religious,  but  moral, 
social,  reformatory,  biographical  and  educa- 
tional— as  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
religious  Society,  has  been  formed  during  the 
last  seventy  years,  and  recently  revised  and 
improved  with  new  electrotype  plates.  These 
tracts  will  be  furnished  to  any  Auxiliary,  as 
shown  by  Article  IV  of  the  Constitution  for 
Auxiliaries,  page  14  of  the  Annual  Report,  a 
copy  of  which  will  be  mailed  to  any  Friend 
upon  application. 

Readers  of  The  Fkiend  who  live  in  neigh- 
borhoods where  no  Auxiliaries  are  maintained, 
are  encouraged  to  read  carefully  the  entire 
Report,  which  is  one  of  unusual  interest,  and 
then  decide  whether  they  are  willing  to  aid 
us,  by  organizing  and  maintaining  an  Auxiliary 
Association  in  their  several  neighborhoods. 

None  need  hesitate  on  account  of  financial 
obligations  to  be  incurred,  as  the  amount  of 
the  annual  dues  which  each  member  pays  is 
left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  or- 
ganize. The  Association  gratefully  receives 
fro.m  each  Auxiliary  whatever  sura  it  thus 
raises,  and  in  return  agrees  to  furnish  the 
auxiliary  with  such  tracts  as  it  can  use. 

While  the  organization  and  maintenance  of 
an  Auxiliary  will  be  cheering  to  the  parent 
Association,  the  full  object  will  be  accom- 
plished only  as  its  members  are  willing  to  share 
in  the  duties  and  responsibilities  attaching  to 
it.  The  true  object  in  distributing  tracts,  is 
not  so  much  the  numbers  which  may  be  handed 
out,  as  it  is  to  follow  those  gentle  impres- 
sions of  duty,  to  which  none  of  us  are  entire 
strangers.  These  impressions,  as  they  are 
heeded,  will  bring  us  to  ground  that  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  advance  of  our 
coming,  and  which  is  receptive  to  the  seed 
that  we  sow.  The  handing  forth  of  a  tract 
will  often  require  more  faith,  and  more  willing- 
ness to  bow  our  necks  to  the  yoke,  than  en- 
gaging in  a  much  larger  matter, i)ut  the  promise 
is  to  those  who  are  faithful  in  little  things. 

While  there  is  neither  limit  nor  qualifica- 
tion in  age,  we  believe  that  if  more  of  our 
young  and  middle  aged  Friends  who  are  now 
'n  the  vigor  and  strength  of  their  days,  would 
pause  and  ask  themselves  the  question,  "Have 
duty  in  this  direction?"  there  would  be 
more  laborers  in  this  part  of  the  vineyard, 
and  both  they  as  individuals,  and  we  as  an 
Association,  would  be  mutual  helpers  in  a  work 
which  we  may  reverently  believe  is  to  the  honor 
and  glory  of  our  Father  in  Heaven. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Tract  Association  of 
Friends.  Henky  C.  Abbott,  Clerk. 

PiiiLA.,  First  Month  23d,  1905. 


A  SKEPTICAL  man  once  decided  to  read  in 
the  Bible  one  hour  every  day.  After  some 
time,  he  said  to  his  wife:  "If  this  book  is 
right  we  are  wrong."  Some  time  later  he 
said:  "W'fe  if  this  book  is  right,  we  are 
lost."  A  few  evenings  later  he  said:  "If  this 
book  is  right,  we  may  be  saved." 
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A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Friends  in  Amer- 
ica (Chiefly  in  Philadelphia)  1735-1775. 

(Concluded  from  page  228.) 

Already  there  appears  to  have  been  a  feel- 
ing of  discontent  with  the  government  of 
Great  Britain,  for  in  1753  a  man  stood  in  the 
pillory  an  hour  with  the  words:  "I  stand  here 
for  saying  seditious  words  against  the  King!" 

The  records  show  that  between  the  years 
1734-1775  forty-two  Friends  came  from  Eng- 
land in  the  love  of  the  Gospel  to  visit  their 
brethren  in  this  country. — {Bowden's  History  of 
Friends.) 

In  the  journals  and  letters  of  many  of  these 
Friends  an  account  is  preserved  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  times.  Especial  mention  should 
be  made  of  Samuel  Fothergill,  who  spent  two 
years  in  this  country  during  the  troublous 
days  preceding  the  declaration  of  war  with 
two  Indian  tribes.  This  act  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  withdrawal  of  many  Friends 
from  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania.  Of  Samuel 
Fothergill  it  is  recorded:  "His  ministry  at 
times  went  forth  as  a  Hame,  often  piercing 
into  the  inmost  recesses  of  darkness  and  ob- 
duracy, yet  descending  like  dew  upon  the 
tender  plants  of  our  Heavenly  Father's  plant- 
ing." 

He  traveled  extensively,  visiting  Friends  in 
the  love  of  the  Gospel.  This  love  embraced 
even  the  brute  creation,  as  the  following  in- 
cident will  show.  In  his  letters  to  his  family 
he,  several  times,  mentions  his  horse— "My 
faithful  companion  and  servant  who  carried 
me  over  twenty-three  hundred  miles. ' '  Master 
and  servant  endured  many  hardships  together 
and  when  in  remote  places,  where  no  oats 
could  be  procured,  the  master  shared  bis 
portion  of  corn  bread  with  his  "faithful  com- 
panion." Finally,  as  the  horse  became  unfit 
for  travelling,  he  was  left  in  Virginia,  we 
may  be  sure  under  kind  care. 

Nearly  a  year  later  Samuel  Fothergill  wrote 
the  horse  was  brought  up  to  him  in  tolerably 
good  condition.  "  The  poor  old  creature  knew 
my  voice  when  I  spoke  to  him,  and  gave  all  the 
signs  of  joy  on  meeting  me  that  such  a  crea- 
ture is  capable  of."  "A  righteous  man  re- 
gardeth  the  life  of  his  beast." 

The  question  of  negro  slavery  stirred  Friends 
deeply,  and  claimed  much  attention  in  the  dif- 
ferent Yearly  Meetings.  This  system  had  even 
found  its  way  into  Massachusetts,  whilst  Rhode 
Island  had  become  a  place  of  import  and  a 
mart  for  human  beings.  Thomas  Hazard,  a 
young  man  in  one  of  the  Monthly  Meetings 
of  Narragansett,  was  early  exercised  on  this 
account,  and  refused  to  work  his  farm  with 
slave  labor.  He  relates  the  occasion  that  first 
turned  his  thoughts  to  this  subject.  In  one 
of  the  hot  summer  days  between  his  college 
terms,  his  father  sent  him  into  the  field  to 
oversee  the  haying.  Finding  the  sun  intol- 
erable, he  lay  down  under  a  tree  and  took  a 
book  from  his  pocket.  But  it  was  too  hot  to 
read,  and  he  lay  watching  the  negroes  at  work. 
The  situation  suddenly  struck  him.  If  it  was 
too  hot  even  to  read  in  the  shade,  what  right 
had  he  to  keep  men  at  work  in  the  sun? 
From  that  moment  his  thoughts  were  turned 
toward  the  evils  of  slavery  ...  he  gave 
up  his  worldly  prospects  and  worked  his  farm 
with  free  labor.  He  lived  a  long  and  useful 
life. — {Narragansett  Friends'  Meetings.) 


The  purchase  of  slaves  did  not  appear  to 
be  condemned  at  that  time,  but  the  "fetching 
or  importing  negro  slaves  from  their  own 
country."  In  1743  the  following  Query  was 
adopted  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia, 
"Are  Friends  clear  of  importing  or  buying 
negroes:  and  do  they  use  those  well  which 
they  are  possessed  of  by  inheritance  or  other- 
wise; endeavoring  to  train  them  up  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion." 

In  1774  the  Yearly  Meeting  of ' '  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Jerseys  "  appears  to  have  been  "clear 
of  the  sin  of  trafficking  in  men."  (As  the 
subject  of  slavery  may  receive  treatment  in 
other  papers,  it  must  receive  only  a  passing 
notice  here.) 

As  new  Yearly  Meetings  were  established, 
the  need  of  a  medium  of  communication  with 
each  other  was  felt.  This  need  was  increased 
at  times  by  the  cruel  persecutions  and  suffer- 
ings to  which  the  members  were  exposed,  re- 
quiring vigilant  care  and  prompt  assistance. 
The  following  is  recorded  on  the  minutes 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  Philadelphia 
from  the  twentieth  of  the  Ninth  Month  to  the 
twenty-sixth  of  the  same  inclusive,  1755: 
"As  we  have  just  cause  to  apprehend  that 
various  occasions  of  difficulty  may  present, 
which  may  make  it  necessary  to  request  the 
assistance  of  our  brethren  in  England,  this 
meeting  appoints: 

Richard  Jones,  Anthony  Morris, 

James  Bartram,        William  Logan, 
James  Thackray,       John  Reynell, 
Joshua  Ely,  John  Morris, 

William  Morris,        Thomas  Rose, 
Joseph  Noble,  John  Michener, 

John  Smith,  Aaron  Ashbridge, 

William  Foster, 
as  a  standing  committee  of  this  meeting  to 
correspond  with  London  Yearly  Meeting  and 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  London,  and  to 
appear  in  any  case  and  manner  they  may  think 
necessary  wherein  the  reputation  and  interest 
of  Truth,  and  the  supporting  our  religious 
liberties  may  be  concerned,"  &c. 
(Signed)        "Israel Pemberton,  Clerk.'" 

This  committee  reported  to  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing held  in  Burlington  in  the  Ninth  Month, 
1756,  and  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  was  es- 
tablished. The  provisions  were  that  each 
Quarterly  Meeting  should  be  properly  repre- 
sented. Four  Friends  from  each  Quarterly 
Meeting,  and  twelve  Friends  living  in  or  near 
Philadelphia,  for  the  convenience  of  their 
getting  promptly  together,  should  compose 
the  meeting.  The  Yearly  Meeting  approved 
this  proposal,  with  the  addition  "  tliat  the 
Committee  keep  fair  records  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  produce  the  same  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting." 

The  first  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  Phila- 
delphia was  held  in  Friends'  School  House,  the 
eleventh  day  of  Twelfth  Month,  1756,  meet- 
ings to  be  held  each  month. 

Friends  from  London  came  to  visit  their 
brethren  in  this  country  the  same  year,  to 
inform  themselves  more  particularly  of  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  and  a  frequent  in- 
terchange of  letters  between  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  in  London  and  the  newly  estab- 
lished body  in  Philadelphia  ensued.  This  cor- 
respondence is  very  beautiful.  On  the  one 
side  it  was  the  attitude  of  a  respectful  child 


seeking  counsel  from  an  experienced  parei 
On  the  other  side  a  watchful  tender  parei 
ready  to  advise  kindly  in  all  difficult  qu( 
tions,  and  encouraging  to  faithfulness,  wi 
warm  sympathy  in  the  trials  which  threi 
ened  the  younger  body.  And  indeed,  gra 
questions  soon  came  before  the  Meeting. 
1757  Wilmington  Monthly  Meeting  wrote  tl 
"Officers  in  the  execution  of  the  Militia  li 
have  acted  with  rigor  and  injustice. ' '  The  sai 
year  a  communication  from  Exeter  Monti 
Meeting  stated  that  some  Friends  had  li 
their  homes  from  apprehensions  of  danj 
from  Indian  enemies.  Friends  in  New  Jens 
suffered  by  drafting  under  the  militia  la 
Help  was  sent  to  relieve  Friends  in  pover 
even  to  the  small  amount  of  five  pounds,  sho 
ing  watchful  practical  care  in  small  as  w 
as  in  great  things.  An  appeal  was  sent 
the  Governor,  remonstrating  on  account 
the  introduction  of  stage  plays  into  the  Pn 
ince.  The  publishing  of  books,  George  Po 
Journal,  &c.,  was  considered.  And,  early  af 
the  establishment  of  the  meeting,  an  edit 
of  Barclay's  Apology  in  German  was  issi 
for  the  dwellers  along  the  Rhine,  who  had  1 
their  native  country,  and  settled  in  Penm 
vania. 

A  number  of  Irish  Friends  came  to  this  co 
try  about  that  time.  Many  of  them  were  yoi 
men  starting  in  the  world.  Friends  in  Pe 
sylvania,  especially  in  Philadelphia,  extern 
a  watchful  care  over  them.  When  travell 
Friends  were  visiting  Ireland  the  conversat 
would  turn  naturally  on  William  Penn,and  gl( 
ing  accounts  would  be  given  of  that  "Sw 
Asylum  on  the  Delaware, "  where  the  oppres 
of  all  nations  might  find  a  home. 

In  1760  a  concern  was  felt  in  the  Meet 
for  Sufferings  on  account  of  Friends  who  w 
representatives  in  the  Assembly,  lest  t 
should  be  led  into  inconsistencies,  on  acco 
of  military  matters,  and  a  committee  visi 
the  Assembly  to  remonstrate  on  grant 
money  for  military  purposes.  Also  the  mtr 
ing  was  concerned,  lest  the  advantage  of  h(  !■ 
ing  places  in  Government  might  induce  m  j 
to  accept  positions,  and  they  be  tempted  ( 
violate  the  testimony  in  regard  to  oaths. 

An  epistle  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferi  i 
in  London  stated  the  Assembly  had  lately  !• 
dressed  the  King,  requesting  him  to  take  < 
government  of  the  Province  into  his  own  hai  i, 
but  that  Friends  "  will  not  appear  to  supm 
this  proposal."  On  the  other  hand  whenji 
later  years,  the  opposition  of  the  people  aga:[ 
the  rigorous  measures  of  Great  Britain  to 
Colonies  assumed  a  threatening  aspect, 
rebellion  appeared  imminent  Friends,  in  rail 
taining  the  principles  of  non-resistanct 
accused  of  disloyalty  to  the  country. 

The  following  appears  on  the  Minutes  of  | 
Meeting  for  Sufferings:  "  Friends  being  b- 
sirous  to  give  a  public  testimony  of  our  gr.p- 
ful  remembrance  of  the  continuation  of  pi 
civil  and  religious  liberties  under  the  mild  a- 
ministration  of  our  late  King  George  II,  la- 
ceased,  and  our  satisfaction  in  observing  M 
peaceful  succession  of  his  grandson,  GecM 
III,  approve  the  proposal  that  a  suitable  n- 
dress  be  prepared  and  sent  forward  as  speely 
as  may  be." 

The  address,  read  at  an  adjourned  sesiM 
of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  held  thethirttli 
of  First  Month,  1762,  is  as  follows:  ' 
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'Z:   "address   to   KING   GEORGE   III. 

Phe  humble  address  of  the  people  called 
Quakers. 

"We,  thy  faithful  servants,  though  situated 
a  remote  distance  from  thy  Royal  person, 
sire  to  express  the  unfeigned  pleasure  we 
ceived  in  hearing:  thou  had  so  happily  suc- 
eded  to  the  throne  of  thy  ancestors. 
"  At  the  same  time  we  were  deeply  touched 
th  grateful  affection  for  the  memory  of  the 
te  King,  thy  worthy  grandfather,  whose  mild 
iVernment  and  paternal  attention  to  the  pre- 
rvation  of  civil  and  religious  liberties  justly 
?rited  and  obtained  our  sincere  love  and 
ty."  .  .  . 

After  alluding  to  his  marriage  with  a  princess 
Germany,  the  address  concludes:  "  May  the 
mighty,  through  the  Spirit  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
ifist,  which  breathes  peace  on  earth  and 
od-will  towards  men,  make  thee  a  happy  in- 
•ument  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood  among 
e  nations  at  war,  furnish  thee  with  wisdom 
equate  to  the  difficulties  attending  thy  ex- 
■,ed  station,  and,  under  the  Divine  influence 
ereof,  perpetuate  the  government  of  thy 
]gdom  in  thee  and  thy  family  to  the  latest 
nerations.  (Signed), 

James  Peiiberton,  Clerk. 

fbirlieth  of  First  Month,  1762. 

iThis  address  was  sent  to  the  correspondents 

i London  to  be  forwarded  to  the  King. 

iln  the  troublous  times  which  followed  the 

(,ion  of  Great  Britain  in  imposing  the  Stamp 

lit  on  the  Colonies,  Friends  were  cautioned 

"keep  as  much  as  possible  from  mixing 
!th  the  people  in  their  human  contrivances." 
lA  great  trial  at  this  time  was  the  defection 

some  of  their  members,  who  joined  associ- 
jons  to  learn  military  exercises,  and  after- 
t.rds  formed  themselves  into  a  society  called 
pPree  Quakers.  The  number,  however,  was 
|t  large,  only  about  one  hundred  in  Philadel- 
lia. 

i"  Friends  were  also  brought  into  much  trial 
d  perplexity  with  respect  to  the  issue  of 
iper  notes  of  credit  for  the  purpose  of  car- 

ng  on  the  war.  Many  felt  themselves  re- 
iiously  restrained  from  countenancing  this 
!,n,  devised  expressly  for  warlike  ends,  and 
iUsed  to  receive  the  notes  as  money.  Some 
10  suffered  severely  through  distraints  for 
ilitary  purposes.  A  demand  was  made  for 
Bupply  of  blankets  for  the  army.  Many 
(.ends  had  all  of  these  articles  they  possessed 
.:en  from  them,  and  were  obliged  to  pass  the 
(iter  without  them.  Some  had  their  houses 
lipped  of  lead  for  the  use  of  the  army,  .  . 
whilst  others  for  refusing  to  act  in  mili- 
jy  service  were  committed  to  prison.  And 
•ne  for  declining  to  accept  public  offices,  to 
lich  they  were  nominated,  were  fined  twenty 
»mds  each  and  distrained  upon  for  the  same 
itmuch  larger  amounts.  One  Friend  was  im- 
isoned  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
S.nce  required  by  a  recent  law;  and,  after 
:iil,was  fined  seventy-five  pounds,  to  be  levied 
f  his  estate.  Another  was  arrested  for  re- 
'iing  to  take  paper  currency,  was  advertised 
i.he  newspapers  as  an  enemy  to  his  country, 
lihe  declined  to  give  assurance  that  he  would 
ler  his  course  and  all  persons  were  warned 
Uinst  having  any  dealings  with  him.  The 
>JCt  was,  some  millers  declined  to  grind  his 
!in,  whilst  the  schoolmaster  who  taught  his 
lildren  sent  them  home. 


The  foregoing  are  a  few  of  the  cases  selected 
from  many,  recorded  by  the  Meeting  for  Suf- 
ferings of  Philadelphia.  They  are,  however, 
suflicient  to  illustrate  the  feeling  entertained 
towards  Friends  by  their  excited  neighbors  in 
their  determined  resistance  to  British  author- 
ity. But  notwithstanding  these  trials  of  faith 
and  patience  in  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  in 
the  imprisonment  of  their  persons,  and  in  the 
aspersions  of  their  characters,  Friends  were, 
in  general,  preserved  in  much  union  and  har- 
mony of  spirit,  and  experienced  Him,  who  is 
the  all-sufficient  helper  and  strength  of  his 
people  to  be  their  safe  hiding-place  in  the  day 
of  trouble." — (Bowden's  History  of  Friends). 

These  facts  are  not  cited  merely  as  tales  of 
the  times,  but  as  instances  of  faithful  adher- 
ence to  those  principles,  which  Friends  believe 
are  given  to  them  to  uphold  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth. 

The  correspundence  of  Friends  in  England 
with  their  brethren  in  this  country  shows  the 
deep  interest  they  took  in  preventing  the  hos- 
tile measures  of  the  ministry  and  towards  pro- 
ducing a  reconciliation.  One  of  the  most 
active  among  them  was  Dr.  John  Fother- 
gill,  to  whom  allusion  has  several  times  been 
made  in  this  paper.  He  was  not  a  minister, 
but  his  whole  life  was  a  sermon  upon  a  saying 
of  his  own:  "The  great  business  of  man  as  a 
member  of  society,  is  to  be  as  useful  to  it  as 
possible  in  whatever  department  he  may  be  sta- 
tioned." At  the  time  of  the  imposition  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled. 
Considerations  relative  to  the  North  American 
Colonies,  in  which  this  passage  occurs:  "Colo- 
nies sprung  from  Britain  will  bear  much,  but  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  they  are  the  sons  of 
freedom,  and  what  they  have  been  early  taught 
to  look  upon  as  virtues  in  their  ancestors  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten  by  themselves:  Nay, 
they  will  be  the  sooner  apt  to  vindicate  their 
wrongs." 

When  the  struggle  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Colonies  became  imminent,  and  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  went  to  England  to  attempt  to 
avert  it,  he  and  Dr.  Fothergill  became  inti- 
mately acquainted.  It  is  related  that  Dr.  Foth- 
ergill sat  up  all  night  drawing  up  a  paper  as 
a  basis  of  agreement  with  the  Colonies.  Early 
next  morning  he  conferred  with  his  friend, 
David  Barclay,  grandson  of  Robert  Barclay, 
the  writer  of  the  Apology,  and  the  paper  was 
accepted  in  the  main  points  by  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, who  laid  it  before  the  (jovernraent.  That 
this  effort  was  fruitless  we  know  well. 
Twelfth  .Month  19th,  1904. 


Not  By  Bread  Alone. — Jesus  said,  ".Man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone."  He  said  it  with 
reference  to  His  temptation  to  make  bread  by 
a  miracle  to  satisfy  His  own  hunger.  He  had 
no  command  from  His  Father  to  produce  bread 
in  this  way.  Until  He  had  such  a  command, 
His  duty  was  to  endure  the  hunger.  If  He 
had  accepted  the  suggestion.  He  would  have 
been  letting  His  body  rule.  The  food  of  His 
higher  nature  was  to  obey  the  word  of  (jod. 
Self-indulgence  is  making  bread  more  impor- 
tant than  obedience.  It  is  better  always  to 
go  hungry  than  to  do  wrong  to  get  food. 

The  turning  of  the  soul  Godward,  as  the 
meadow  daisy  turns  its  face  toward  the  sun,  is 
an  act  of  true  worship. 


F..r   "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  Charles  Rhoads'  Journal. 

(Contluued  from  page  Ja.) 

(In  1871  "many  fluctuations  in  health" 
are  noted,  with  the  decision  to  discontinue 
the  active  pursuit  of  business,  as  a  convey- 
ancer. This  gave  increased  opportunity,  when 
physically  able,  to  devote  time  and  strength 
to  the  Master's  service.) 

Twelfth  Month  10th,  1871— "For  some  time 
past,  at  intervals,  I  have  been  engaged  with 
other  members  of  our  Quarterly  Meeting,  in 
visiting  the  Subordinate  Meetings  and  some 
families,  under  an  appointment  for  this  ser- 
vice, in  the  Sixth  Month  last.  I  may  say  that 
Heavenly  help  has  been  present,  to  enable 
me  to  clear  my  mind  from  time  to  time  of 
the  deep  sense  of  concern  to  our  beloved 
fellow  members,  which  has  attended  me  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  weighty  service.  'Not 
by  might,  nor  by  jjower,  but  by  my  Spirit, 
saith  the  Lord.'  All  our  attempts  to  advance 
His  cause  must  be  vain,  unless  He  open  the 
way  and  go  before  his  servants.  Yet  I  be- 
lieve it  is  consistent  with  His  will  that  those 
who  are  quickened  by  His  love  shed  abroad 
in  their  hearts  to  crave  the  spread  of  His 
kingdom  in  the  earth,  should  also  pray,  in  the 
power  of  His  Spirit,  for  laborers  to  be  sent 
forth  into  the  work,  and  that  they  themselves 
may  be  rightly  led  into  it  by  Him." 

Third  Month  3d,  1872.— "The  winter  months 
have  passed  away  and  how  much  cause  have 
I  to  acknowledge  the  loving  kindness  of  the 
Lord,  in  upholding  my  physical  powers  through 
the  cold  season,  beyond  what  I  had  reason  to 
expect  last  autumn.  It  is  true  that  I  am 
rarely  an  hour  without  some  sense  of  weak- 
ness or  bodily  discomfort,  yet  my  ailments 
have  been  so  endurable  and  mitigated  in  char- 
acter, that  I  have  on  the  whole  passed  quite 
a  comfortable  winter — 'What  shall  I  render 
unto  the  Lord  for  all  His  benefits  towards 
me?  I  will  take  the  cup  of  salvation,  and 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord! '  " 

Sixth  .Month  oOth.  —  "  I  have  felt  in- 
structed to-day  in  reading  a  tract  on  detrac- 
tion; and  it  has  raised  in  my  mind  a  re- 
newed desire  that  I  may  be  preserved  from 
all  unnecessary  criticism  of  fault-finding  with 
my  fellow-beings,  and  be  clothed  with  hu- 
mility, so  as  to  live  in  a  just  sense  of  my 
own  failings,  and  have  that  charity  toward 
others,  which  would  rather  seek  their  good, 
than  rehearse  their  faults. 

It  is  at  times  the  duty  of  Christians  to 
speak  of  the  errors  of  each  other,  in  order 
for  their  amendment.  This  is  the  case  with 
officers  and  other  concerned  members  in  the 
Church  ;  it  is  also  necessary  that  parents 
should  tell  their  children  of  their  faults,  and 
endeavor  to  correct  them.  But  we  are  too 
apt  to  indulge  in  criticisms  on  the  failings  of 
others  in  common  conversation,  taking  some 
secret  satisfaction,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  find- 
ing that  we  are  as  good,  if  not  better  than 
they,  in  certain  particulars.  How  self  is  ex- 
alted and  evil  often  done,  in  exaggerating 
the  weaknesses  of  others,  when  they  are  unable 
to  defend  themselves!  'Set  a  watch,  oh  Lord, 
before  my  mouth,  keep  the  door  of  my  lips.' 

.  .  '.-\ll  must  be  done  in  and  by  Christ,' 
as  George  Fox  testifies.  I  am  sensible  of 
some  progress  in  the  way  of  holiness  latterly, 
and  that   Divine   grace  has   been  mercifully 
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vouchsafed  to  that  end.  What  can  poor  man 
do  of  himself?     Surely  naught! 

I  think  it  a  dangerous  error  to  imagine  that 
our  voluntary  humiliations,  or  self-imposed 
crosses  (not  springing  from  His  Spirit  operat- 
ing in  the  heart),  can  effect  the  work  of  sal- 
vation; but  we  must  co-operate  when  He  works 
in  us;  we  must  be  as  passive  clay  in  the  hand 
of  the  Potter,  not  resisting  or  taking  our- 
selves out  of  His  hand;  for  we  may  grieve 
or  resist  His  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  whereby 
we  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption. 
We  are  free  agents  to  accept  or  reject,  and 
I  understand  that  Scripture  in  this  sense, 
which  says,  'work  out  your  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling,  for  it  is  God  which 
worketh  in  you,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His 
good  pleasure.'  " 

Ninth  Month  8th. — "I  have  been  informed 
that  the  Select  Preparative  Meeting  of  Had- 
donfield  concluded  to  recommend  our  Monthly 
Meeting  to  acknowledge  the  call  to  the  min- 
istry, which  the  members  of  the  first  men- 
tioned meeting  had  agreed  was  committed  to 
me,  by  the  Head  of  the  Church.  It  is  now 
nearly  seven  years  since  I  first  felt  an  obli- 
gation laid  upon  me  to  speak,  in  the  way  of 
public  ministry;  during  the  intervening  period 
of  probation  my  spirit  has  at  times  almost 
fainted  by  the  way,  and  I  have  been  ready  to 
exclaim,  '  behold  I  cannot  speak,  for  I  am  a 
child!'  Yet  I  feel  bound  to  acknowledge  the 
condescending  goodness  of  Israel's  Shepherd, 
that  He  has  renewed  His  covenant  with  so 
poor  and  halting  a  servant,  from  time  to 
time;  and  has  not  utterly  taken  His  word  out 
of  my  mouth. 

I  desire  to  record  my  feelings  of  grateful 
adoration  to  Him,  Who  has  led  me  about  and 
instructed  me,  through  these  years  of  proba- 
tion, for  this  superadded  proof  of  His  un- 
merited kindness  to  me.  Oh,  if  self  is  only 
quite  subdued  in  us,  how  it  gives  room  for 
the  blessed  Master  to  work  in  us — and  then 
the  end  of  all  true  ministry  will  be  attained! 
Not  self-exaltation,  or  the  acquirement  of  a 
reputation  among  men  for  eloquence  or  logical 
acumen,  but  the  building  up  of  the  true  seed  on 
the  one  foundation,  and  Vae  conversion  of  sinners 
unto  a  neiv  life,  in  Christ." 

After  the  last  official  step  had  been  taken 
in  the  recognition  of  his  gift  as  a  min- 
ister, he  writes):  "This  is  no  unimportant 
matter  when  we  regard  the  language  of  our 
code  of  discipline,  part  of  which,  in  relation 
to  this  subject,  is  as  follows:  'And  until  the 
approbation  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  min- 
isters and  elders  is  obtained,  no  such  Friend 
is  to  be  received  as  a  minister,  nor  permitted  to 
sit  in  the  meetings  of  ministers  and  elders, 
nor  travel  abroad  as  a  minister.'  There  is 
nothing  to  exalt  the  creaturely  part,  in  the 
administration  of  that  grace  which  is  requi- 
site to  qualify  poor  mortals  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  When  His  disciples  disputed 
among  themselves  who  should  be  greatest. 
He  told  them,  'whosoever  will  be  the  chiefest 
shall  be  the  servant  of  all.  For  even  the 
Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom 
for  many.'  Says  the  apostle,  'we  preach  not 
ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  and  our- 
selves your  servants  for  Jesus'  sake.'  It  is  a 
great  work  indeed  to  be  thus  transformed 
and  to  know   self  rooted   out;   but   dare  we 


distrust  Him  who  has  all  power  in  heaven  and 
in  earth?  'Let  that  mind  be  in  you  which 
was  in  Christ.'  This  is  the  work  which  He 
came  to  perfect,  and  to  destroy  the  works  of 
the  Devil.  I  desire  that  I  may,  through  Di- 
vine grace,  be  more  and  more  brought  into 
the  humble,  loving  state  of  mind  toward  my 
fellow  disciples,  which  is  so  touchingly  in- 
culcated by  the  precepts  quoted  above.  Oh 
my  soul,  may  thou  watch  and  pray  for  this 
end  without  ceasing!" 

(To  be  continued.) 

A  Visit  to  Porto  Rico. 

[Whether  as  letters  of  travel  or  accounts 
of  a  religious  visit,  much  of  the  family  cor- 
respondence of  our  friends  Wm.  C.  Allen  and 
Wm.  B.  Harvey  from  the  West  Indies,  will 
doubtless  be  interesting  to  our  readers.  We 
have  obtained  the  use  of  portions  of  these 
letters  for  our  columns.  The  present  one  gives 
more  in  detail  the  sketch  lately  presented 
among  our  "Items." — Ed.] 

Sixth-day  evening.  Twelfth  Mo.  23,  1904. 
— We  got  into  San  Juan  harbor,  and  landed 
late  Fourth-day  evening — were  met  by  An- 
nesta  S.  Malin  and  one  of  her  friends.  We 
stayed  on  shipboard  that  night,  and  the  next 
morning  took  quarters  on  land — we  board  on 
one  side  of  the  street  and  have  a  room  on  the 
other.  The  street  is  just  wide  enough  for 
two  teams  to  pass,  and  has  very  narrow  side- 
walks. The  houses  are  occupied  with  stores 
on  the  first  floor,  with  marble  or  tiled  stair- 
ways leading  to  the  second  story.  All  Span- 
ish architecture. 

I  will  describe  our  room,  for  we  are  favored 
with  accommodations  far  beyond  the  average. 
We  room  with  an  American  family.  The  room 
faces  Vvith  two  big  doors  or  windows  out  upon 
the  street,  or  rather  upon  a  balcony,  with 
fancy  iron  railing  that  overlooks  the  street. 
There  we  can  sit  and  watch  the  lumbering  ox- 
teams  and  slow  moving  people,  or  listen  to 
the  strange  calls  of  boys  and  men  offering 
their  wares  in  sing-song  voices. 

Our  room  is  about  17  by  17  feet  with  walls 
about  eighteen  feet  high.  These  are  painted 
with  fancy  scroll  work  in  difl:erent  colors. 
The  ceiling  is  in  varied  colors  over  rafters, 
with  rather  pretty  cross-pieces.  The  windows 
or  doors  out  to  the  balcony  have  no  glass,  but 
heavy  wooden  blinds.  We  have  two  iron  bed- 
steads, each  having  a  closely  woven  wire  mat- 
tress, covered  with  a  "comfortable"  about 
one-half  inch  thick  and  a  sheet — over  all  is 
the  mosquito  netting.  "No  carpet  on  the 
floor."  A  thermometer  on  the  wall,  keeps 
day  and  night  about  the  same,  ranging  from 
eighty  to  eighty-four  degrees,  which  is  the 
regular,  almost  unvaried  temperature  during 
all  this  time  of  year. 

Since  we  landed  we  have  been  very  busy, 
except  about  two  hours  this  afternoon,  when 
we  went  down  to  the  seaside  to  rest.  We 
have  been  i-emarkably  favored  in  meeting  with, 
or  obtaining  introductions  to  the  principal  of- 
ficials in  tiie  naval  and  civil  service.  I  am 
keeping  in  a  book  an  account  of  our  work  par- 
ticularly, so  here  will  not  go  into  detail  ;  ex- 
cept to  say,  that  all  listen  most  kindly  to  the 
presentation  of  our  mission,  and  so  far  have 
opened,  or  promise  to  open,  the  way  for  meet- 
ings, or  for  the  distribution  of  literature. 
Thus  to-day,  the  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Navy 


have  unexpectedly  responded  to  our  reques 
to  hold  meetings  amongst  the  men  ;  knowin 
as  they  do,  our  testimony  about  war.  Indee 
the  Commandant  here,  went  out  of  his  way  t 
extend  courtesy  to  us  ;  letting  us  know  tha 
he  had  friendships  amongst  some  of  our  Sc 
ciety,  etc.  All  these  preparations  take  muc 
time,  red-tape  and  a  good  deal  of  inquiry,  i 
order  eventually  to  see  the  proper  officials 
who  have  authority  in  the  case. 

Seventh-day  we  were  invited  to  attend  th 
exercises  at  the  Congregational  Mission  an 
School,  at  San  Turce.  We  accepted,  as  i 
seemed  a  way  to  become  acquainted  with  som 
of  the  workers  in  the  field  hereabouts.  Trul 
it  seemed  an  odd  Christmas  season.  The  ope 
doors  and  windows,  the  rich  green  of  enoi 
mous  palm  leaves,  fourteen  feet  high,  aroun 
the  walls  of  the  room,  the  graceful  coco 
and  mango  trees,  with  gay  shrubbery  and  bri 
liant  flowers  outside,  all  were  vastly  differer 
from  the  ice-bound  and  snowy  scenes  I  hav 
heretofore  witnessed  at  this  season. 

The  children  had  simple  exercises,  part 
Engli:-h  and  part  in  Spanish;  They  had  a  A\i 
logue,  sang  some  and  quoted  scripture  in  re: 
erence  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  The 
about  one  hundred  presents  were  distributee 
All  the  children  were  nicely  dressed,  except 
very  few.  Practically  all  are  being  educate 
in  the  elements  of  the  Protestant  faith,  aE 
of  morality,  and  have  been  rescued  from  tt 
superstitions  and  errors  of  Catholicism,  withi 
a  few  years. 

First-day  was  "Christmas  day."  How 
ferent  our  surroundings  from  yours!  At  te 
o'clock  we  went  to  the  U.  S.  Marine  Barrack 
and  held  a  Friends'  Meeting — truly  a  Strang 
place  for  such  an  occasion.  A  much  largi 
number  of  the  men  attended  than  often  go  1 
the  infrequent  services  held  amongst  them,  i 
we  were  told.  All  behaved  with  reverenc 
and  attention,  and  some  exhibited  tendernes 
as  they  were  pleaded  with  to  be  more  faithf 
to  the  Saviour  who  died  for  us  all,  and  whoi 
birth  is  celebrated  to-day.  The  meeting  coi 
eluded  in  prayer.  I  would  love  to  be  at  hon 
to-day,  but  I  am  glad  we  may  have  a  service  fi 
Christ  here  in  San  Juan,  where  his  law  is  m 
much  followed,  and  to  men  of  war,  who  he; 
but  little  about  his  peaceable  Kingdom. 

Third-day,  Twelfth  Mo.  27,  1904.  Teste 
day  we  were  busy  except  for  a  while  befo 
dinner.  Our  boarding-place  would  amuse  oi 
— at  table  when  we  want  anything  or  a  waite 
we  clap  hands.  There  is  only  one  doorw; 
into  the  place,  which  accommodates  aboi 
thirty  persons.  When  we  go  to  breakfas 
we  pass  the  garbage  can  in  the  front  doo 
As  we  eat,  colored  people  pass  to  and  i 
in  the  dining-room,  carrying  provisions 
other  supplies.  The  kitchen  is  right  in  tl 
middle  of  the  house,  surrounded  by  bed-room 
The  servants'  quarters  are,  as  it  were,  box( 
off  against  the  wall,  right  in  the  centre  of  tl 
general  mess.  When  I  tell  of  this  house, 
speak  of  all  we  have  so  far  been  in,  as  to  ge 
eral  plan.  | 

Our  books  did  not  come  on  our  ship.  Th 
may  prove  a  blessing  some  way  or  other;  b 
has  caused  us  a  good  deal  of  disarrangeme 
of  plans.  Meanwhile  we  plod  ahead  witho 
them.  To-night  I  expect  tc  meet  the  soldie' 
of  native  Porto  Pdcan  regiment  at  the  Infant! 
Barracks.     I  feel  the  weight  of  this  great!) 
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'or  the  Colonel,  who  granted  permission,  can- 
lotand  should  not  seem  to  influence  the  belief 
)f  his  soldiers,  and  they  are,  if  anything,  mostly 
{oman  Catholics.  Treading,  as  we  do,  amongst 
10  many  diverse  interests  and  prejudices,  makes 
IS  realize  the  need  of  continual  guidance,  lest 
lur  way  be  closed  on  the  one  hand,  or  we  be 
lot  faithful  to  our  testimony  on  the  other. 

Twelfth  Month  2Sth,  1904.  Fourth-day.— 
Veil,  last  night  we  had  our  meeting  with  the 
'orto  Rico  regiment.  In  some  details  it  was 
n  extraordinary  occasion.  Gracious  help  was 
:iven  to  preach  the  need  of  preparation  for 
he  judgment,  and  a  changed  life,  and  of  de- 
oting  thought  to  the  interests  of  the  immor- 
il  soul.  What  had  been  a  shouting,  singing 
hrong  of  men,  left  the  meeting  with  awe- 
truck  countenances,  I  may  truly  say.  How 
fie  DivinQ  Master  can  make  the  way  and  help 
s!  And  how  little  we  can  accomplish  without 
[im!  We  had  a  most  sympathetic  interpreter. 

San  Juan,T\velfthMo.  29th,  1904.— Fourth- 
ay  afternoon  we  went  out  to  Rio  Piedras,  a 
)wn  a  few  miles  away,  took  dinner  with  the 
aptist  missionary  there,  and  then  went  to  his 
lace  of  worship.  It  was  a  very  interesting 
me.  He  has  a  sober  membership  of  about 
iree  hundred,  redeemed  from  Catholicism, 
ithin  the  past  six  years.  The  young  folks 
loked  bright  and  happy.  Their  simple  Chris- 
an  faith  and  love  for  Christ  was  delightful, 
ow  different  it  all  seems,  from  those  who 
)Dventionally  have  heard  preaching  all  their 
ves,  and  who  don't  seem  to  abound  in  the  love 
'  the  Gospel,  so  manifested  in  these  recent 
jrto  Ricin  converts. 

This  morning  we  went  to  the  San  Juan  peni- 
ntiary,  where  there  are  625  convicts,  of  whom 
)0ut  2ii0  are  in  for  homicide.  All  live  and 
sep  in  two  large  rooms,  but  there  are  also  a 
hool-room,and  some  other  apartments,  where 
ey  work  at  some  trades. 
With  warden  and  guard,  we  went  through 
8  whole  place,  talking  to  some  of  the  pris- 
lers.  Some  are  quite  intelligent.  All  are 
essed  in  white.  The  place  is  very  clean. 
In  the  afternoon,  we  visited  the  Charity 
hool  for  girls,  accompanied  by  the  Island  Su- 
rintendent  of  Charities,  who  has  shown  us 
jch  courtesy.  The  little  girls  were  very 
ppy,  and  manifested  much  love  for  the  ma- 
)naswe  inspected  the  institution.  All  were 
essed  in  blue.  The  dormitories  and  all  the 
oms  are  immaculate.  The  children  sang  beau- 
.ully  in  both  languages,  and  it  was  charming 
I  see  them  amid  their  tropical  surroundings 
'i  hear  their  rich  voices;  and,  for  awhile, 
gave  a  vacation  amidst  the  exercise  that 
3  been  our  daily  portion  since  leaching  here, 
lod  bless  the  children  of  every  color  and 
me!"  says  my  soul. 

They  devoutly  listened  to  our  message  as 
'  all  stood  in  a  little  meeting  in  the  great 
urtyard  of  the  big  building  under  the  blue 
''.  As  the  Holy  Spirit  was  spoken  of  as 
:3wn  in  their  own  hearts,  I  saw  some  of  the 
iger  girls  nod  assent. 

William  is  already  quite  used  to  speaking 
(;h  an  interpreter,  having  daily  practice 
urein,  sometimes  twice  a  day. 
Sixth-day,  Twelfth  Month  30th,  1904.— This 
^  we  passed  in  the  jail  and  the  Boys'  Charity 
>iool.  Truly  our  experiences  have  been  re- 
irkable.  In  all  these  places  that  we  visit, 
jctically  no  religious  labor  is  ever  extended. 


Many  of  the  prisoners  know  nothing  about  the 
Bible  or  the  Saviour.  We  have  been  amongst 
and  talked  to  or  preached  to  men,  women  and 
children,  who  are  violators  of  all  the  laws  of 
morality  to  an  awful  extent.  The  depravity 
of  some  of  these  poor  creatures  is  beyond  all 
supposition.  Yet,  sometimes,  tears  and  signs 
of  repentance  have  accompanied  our  efforts, 
in  a  simple  way,  to  help  them,  as  we  have  asked 
them  to  seek  God  in  their  own  hearts  and  for- 
sake sin.  Some  of  the  jail  sights  have  been 
very  sad.  I  cannot  detail;"  but,  for  instance, 
think  of  a  boy  eight  and  a  half  years  old  serv- 
ing three  months  for  off'ering  a  chicken  for 
sale  that  had  been  stolen  by  someone  else! 
Yet  we  Ihid  such  to  be  the  admitted  facts. 
There  are  plenty  other  cases  of  mal-adminis- 
tration  of  justice  beside  the  cruelty  and  suf- 
fering out  of  the  jails  everywhere  amongst 
this  people.  How  unfortunate  they  are— but 
enough! 

Seventh-day,  Twelfth  Month  31st,  1904.— 
Our  room  has  looked  like  a  ware-house  with 
our  re-packing  and  with  books  and  literature 
all  around.  We  have  been  getting  off  a  great 
deal  to-day — or  rather  W.  B.  H.  has, — he  is 
the  book-man  of  the  combination.  We  really 
feel  we  have  had  a  busy  week — seven  visits 
and  meetings  and  much  literature,  besides  get- 
ting information  about  future  possibilities. 

The  other  day  we  were  in  a  gentleman's 
house:  and,withagrand  flourifh, he  exclaimed: 
"The  house  is  yours:"  which  is  the  Spanish 
wayof  saying  "you  are  welcome  "  and  they 
are  inviting  you  to  stay  longer. 

New  Year's,  First  Month  1st,  1905.  -  I 
night  was  a  unique  New  Year's  Eve  for  us. 
We  sat  out  on  the  plaza,  underneath  the  stars 
and  electric  lights,  and  watched  the  people 
parade  up  and  down.  Everyone  was  dressed 
in  the  thinnest  materials,  and  it  was  good  to 
sit  without  any  head  covering.  But  all  night 
long  was  horrible  with  the  noise — bells,  horns, 
shouting  and  whistling.  The  streets  were 
alive  all  night  in  honor  of  the  New  Year. 

This  morning  had  another  meeting  in  the 
Marine  Barracks.  We  had  to  go  around  amongst 
the  men  inviting  them  in.  When  collected, 
we  had  a  good,  tender  meeting.  At  close  of 
meeting,  they  sat  around  with  us  talking  of 
spiritual  things,  and  of  their  temptations,  and 
telling  how  their  life  had  been  stirred  by  our 
message.  Some  asked  for  testaments;  and  all 
gave  us  a  warm  parting.  I  think  the  talk  was 
of  more  value  than  the  meeting.  How  delight- 
ful to  devote  the  New  Year  to  such  work  as 
helping  these  soldier  boys  into  better  living! 

(To  be  oontlnued.i 


and  various  exercises  I  was  ready  to  say  in  my 
heart  'Lord  why  am  I  thus  afflicted  now  in  my 
declining  years,  since  Thou  knowesti  love  Thee 
above  all  things  and  that  I  would  not  willingly 
or  knowingly  offend  Thee,  my  great  and  dear 
Lord?' 

"It  was  answered  as  though  vocally  spoken, 
'j\ly  only  begotten  and  beloved  Son  who  never 
offended  me  suffered  much  more.'  This  word 
being  such  an  evident  truth  I  begged  patience 
to  go  through  all  my  sufferings  and  afflictions 
so  that  at  last  I  might  live  with  Christ  in  the 
glorious  kingdom  of  God  forever  where  I  might 
always  bless  and  Draise  His  holy  name." 


A  man's  character  may  fairly  be  judged  from 
what  he  laughs  at.  If  he  laughs  at  the  pain, 
injury,  or  disappointment  of  others,  he  is  not 
one  to  be  trusted.  If  he  laughs  at  high  or 
sacred  things,  his  heart  cannot  be  noble.  A 
good,  hearty  laugh  at  anything  truly  amusing 
is  one  of  the  wholesome  things  on  earth.  But 
to_  laugh  at  the  wrong  objects  stamps  the  wrong 
minded  man  or  woman. — Foward. 


Christ  Suffered  Much  Moke.— Thomas 
Chalkley,  an  eminent  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  lived  in  the  early  tart  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  was  possessed  of  a  con- 
siderable estate  but  having  met  with  many 
losses  both  on  sea  and  land  he  seemed  forced 
to  lead  a  sea-faring  occupation  much  of  his 
time  in  order  to  pay  his  just  debts:  this  ne- 
cessarily kept  him  much  away  from  his  family 
and  friends  which  was  a  great  trial  to  him. 

He  made  not  a  few  trips  to  the  Island  of 
Barbadoes  with  consignments  of  goods  and  in 
his  journal  appears  the  following  entry  written 
while  enroute  to  that  distant  place:  "Of  late 
times  and  also  in  this  voyage  meeting  wi'h 
many  losses  and    crosses  and  much  affliction 


Notes  in  General. 

The  running  expenses  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
call  for  about  .$1,.500,000  every  year.  The  pope 
himself,  it  is  known,  requires  no  more  than  .$2000 
annually  for  his  household  expenses. 

Jane  Addams  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
woman  invited  to  give  the  convocation  address 
before  the  graduates  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Her  subject  was  "  Modern  Immigration:  A  Field' 
Neglected  by  the  Scholars." 

The  Bishop  of  Durham,  of  the  Church  of  England, 
in  writing  of  the  Welsh  revival,  says:  "  I  appeal 
to  my  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  not  least  to 
those  who  call  themselves  Evangelical  (that  great, 
that  searching  word)  to  observe  this  movement 
with  a  reverent  greeting  and  a  sacred  hope." 

A  New  England  paper  asks:  "  Has  not  the  pulpit 
a  mission  in  preaching  to  immortal  souls  of  the 
immortal  life  quite  as  important  as  preaching  '  prac- 
tical sermons '  on  the  business  or  political  com- 
plexities of  the  day,  about  which,  the  chances  are, 
the  minister  does  not  know  enough  to  be  an  au- 
thority?" 

The  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society  has  decided 
to  recognize  the  prevalent  fondness  for  the  King 
James's  version  of  the  Bible  in  its  ordinary  use, 
but  with  regard  to  lessons  and  studies  which  de- 
pend greatly  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  translation, 
the  American  Standard  Revision  has  been  selected 
as  the  authority. 

George  Smith,  in  a  recent  letter,  states  that  the 
whole  of  South  America,  except  the  republics  of 
Bolivia  and  Peru,  have  thrown  open  their  doors  to 
the  missionary.  Disestablishment  in  Brazil  and 
perfect  freedom  in  Argentina  have  opened  the  way. 
The  facilities  for  travelling  through  the  country 
are  now  such  as  to  allow  colporters  to  reach  all 
the  provinces  and  most  of  the  large  cities  and 
towns  readily. 

The  pope  says  of  the  Scriptures:  "  Xo  matter 
how  many  prayer-books  and  books  of  devotion  there 
may  be  for  the  priests,  none  is  better  than  the 
Gospels.  This  is  an  unsurpassed  book  of  devotion, 
the  true  bread  of  life.  I  grant  a  special  apostolic 
blessing  upon  all  those  who  preach  the  gospel,  who 
hear  and  read  it,  whether  on  a  Sunday  or  a  week 
day."  The  pope  has  bestowed  his  blessing  upon 
the  St.  Jerome  Association. 
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The  1900  counties  of  China  are  every  one  now 
open  to  Christian  teaching.  The  progress  of  mis- 
sion work  in  China  since  the  Boxer  uprising  is  won- 
derful. Edward  C.  Ray  states  that  in  places  where 
every  missionary  was  driven  out  and  all  the  mission 
property  destroyed,  the  missionaries  to-day  are 
preaching  to  throngs  of  attentive  Chinese  every 
day.  In  the  Canton  field,  long  known  for  its  anti- 
foreign  feeling,  1100  Chinese  were  baptized  last 
year  by  Presbyterians  alone. 

A  Steeple-house  Indeed. — The  scaffolding  now 
being  used  in  the  repair  of  the  spire  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church  edifice  in  Brooklyn,  rises  337  feet  above  the 
ground.  The  material  required  to  build  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  build  a  row  of  four-story  frame 
houses  the  length  of  an  average  city  block.  Twenty- 
one  stone  cutters  are  removing  from  the  spire  the 
stones  that  have  become  loosened  in  the  course  of 
years,  and  placing  new  ones.  But  though  the  tower 
reach  as  high  as  Babel's,  what  service  does  it  per- 
form for  true  worship? 

Critical  Period  for  Colored  People.— A.  F. 
Beard,  editor  of  the  American  Missionary,  says: 
"  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  more  critical  period 
for  the  colored  people,  than  that  which  they  are 
passing  through  now.  The  chief  opposition  which 
they  get  in  the  South  is  not  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  race  to  respond  to  the  missionary  efforts  in 
their  behalf,  but  largely  because  of  their  unex- 
pected progress  and  development.  The  Bourbon 
element,  which  is  crying  out  against  the  Negro  as 
a  failure,  is  doing  this  really  because  of  his  success. 
They  quote  the  millions  who  have  not  been  reached 
as  an  indictment  against  the  millions  who  have 
been  uplifted  and  saved.  This  demanding  part  of 
our  work  appeals  for  a  much  larger  degree  of 
Christian  benevolence  than  it  receives. " 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States.  —  The  impeachment  trial  of  Charles 
Swayne,  U.  S.  Judge  for  the  district  of  Northern  Florida 
for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  has  been  begun,  Sen 
ator  Pratt  of  Connecticut  presiding.  The  last  proceed 
ing  of  a  similar  character  took  place  in  1876. 

The  U.  S.  Government  has  recently  become  a  party  to 
an  agreement  signed  at  Santo  Domingo  on  the  island  of 
Hayti,  by  which  the  financial  administration  of  the  Do- 
minican government  is  taken  charge  of  by  the  United 
States,  to  the  end  that  the  claims  of  all  persons  against 
it  shall  be  equitably  met.  A  treaty  with  San  Domingo 
ti  is  stated,  may  be  sent  to  the  Senate  during  the  preseni 
session.  Until  that  is  done  and  ratified  it  is  believed 
that  the  President  cannot  lawfully  accept  the  receiver- 
ship of  San  Domingo,  impound  the  customs  revenues  of 
that  Government  and  undertake  to  satisfy  foreign  cred 
iters.  Such  a  course  would  mean  the  establishment  of 
a  protectorate  which  might  be  extended  to  other  coun 
tries  in  the  West  Indies,  &c. 

A  memorable  snow  storm  with  high  wind,  followed  bj 
a  very  low  temperature,  occurred  on  the  24th  ult.,  re- 
sembling the  severe  blizzard  of  1888.  Traflic!  on  all  rail- 
roads in  Eastern  and  Middle  Pennsylvania  was  seriously 
crippled  by  it;  trolley  lines  were  out  of  service  and 
country  roads  were  so  badly  drifted  that  farmers  could 
not  get  through  with  milk  and  produce.  Nearly  a  foot 
of  snow  fell.  The  storm  was  very  severe  along  the  New 
Jersey  coast. 

The  use  of  bacteria  contained  in  the  nodules  found 
on  the  roots  of  leguminous  plants  to  absorb  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  and  thus  increase  the  yield  of  certain 
crops,  it  is  said  has  been  employed  by  over  12,000  farmers 
in  every  part  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  year, 
and  with  invariable  success.  The  greater  proportion 
employed  them  on  alfalfa,  but  cultures  were  sent  out 
for  red  clover,  garden  peas,  beans,  cow-peas,  soy  beans, 
crimson  clover,  alsike,  sweet  peas,  velvet  beans  and 
common  field  peas.  The  discovery  of  the  means  of  using 
these  cultures,  it  is  estimated,  will  add  many  millions  to 
the  yield  of  crops  annually,  and  especially  in  the  Eastern 
States,  where  there  is  a  great  demand  for  the  develop- 
ment of  alfalfa,  the  great  forage  crop  of  the  West.  It 
is  now  announced  by  Dr.  George  T.  Moore,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Washington  that  there  is  but 
one  species  of  bacteria  found  on  all  the  leguminous 
.  plants.  It  is  believed  that  the  same  bacteria  that  lived 
on   the  roots  of  alfalfa   would   live   on   common  sweet 


clover,  and  that  the  regions  where  sweet  clover  grew 
mmonly  would  accept  alfalfa  readily. 
In  a  recent  interview  with  a  committee  who  had 
called  upon  him  in  reference  to  questions  relating  to 
marriage  and  divorce  President  Roosevelt  said:  "Ques- 
tions like  the  tariff  and  the  currency  are  of  literally  no 
consequence  whatsoever  compared  with  the  vital  ques- 
tion of  having  the  unit  of  our  social  life,  the  home,  pre- 
served. If  the  average  husband  and  wife  fulfil  their 
duties  toward  one  another  and  toward  their  children  as 
Christianity  teaches  them,  then  we  may  rest  absolutely 
assured  that  the  other  problems  will  solve  themselves. 
But  if  we  have  solved  every  other  problem  in  the  wisest 
possible  way  it  shall  ^irofit  us  nothing  if  we  have  lost 
our  own  national  soul;  and  we  will  have  lost  it  if  we  do 
not  have  the  question  of  the  relations  of  the  family  put 
upon  a  proper  basis.  While  I  do  not  know  exactly 
what  it  is  that  you  wish  me  to  do,  I  can  say  in  advance 
that  so  far  as  in  me  lies  all  will  be  done  to  co-operate 
with  you  toward  the  end  that  you  have  in  view." 

A  despatch  from  Harrisburg  says:  GovBrnor  Penny-  j 
packer  has  had  more  success  in  ridding  his  orchard  of 
San  Jose  scale  than  any  other  fruit  grower  in  the  State. 
In  1903  Professor  Surface  saw  the  trees,  thickly  cov- 
ered with  the  parasite,  and  a  month  later  the  Governor 
himself  applied  a  remedy  with  a  spraying  apparatus. 
The  spray  was  a  solution  of  whale  oil  soap,  the  sovereign 
remedy  for  San  Jose  scale.  The  results  were  speedy 
and  most  gratifying. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body 
in  this  country  is  stated  to  be  12,462,793. 

The  trustees  of  the  fund  created  by  George  Peabody 
in  1867  for  the  promotion  of  education,  particularly  in 
the  Southern  States,  have  agreed  to  dissolve  the  trust, 
and  to  distribute  the  balance  of  money  remaining  in  iheir 
hands,  after  appropriating  one  million  of  dollars  for  the 
George  Peabody  School  for  teachers  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 
The  balance  of  about  $1,200,000  it  is  said  will  probably 
be  distributed  among  Southern  institutions.  This  trust, 
is  believed  to  have  effected  much  in  fostering  the  intellec- 
tual development  of  the  Southern  people,  both  while  and 
colored. 

It  is  stated   that  71  per  cent,  of  all   the  institutions 
for  higher  education  in  the  country  are  now  co-educational. 
Foreign.— The  petition  to  the  Czar  which  the  Russian 
working  people  desired  to  present  to  him  personally  on 
the  22nd  ult.  in  St.  Petersburg,  it  is  said,  demanded : 
"  The  immediate  cessation  of  the  war. 
"  The  summoning  of  a  constituent  assembly  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  elected  by  universal  and  equal 
suffrage  and  direct,  secret  ballot. 

"  The  removal  of  class  and  race  privileges  and  restric- 
tions. 

"The  inviolability  of  the  person  and  domicile. 
"  Freedom  of  conscience,  speech,  the  press,  meetings, 
strikes  and  political  associations." 

The  refusal  of  the  Czar  to  receive  the  people  it  is  said 
was  not  known  to  them  until  the  last  moment.  In  the 
mean  time  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  military  to  occupy 
important  positions  throughout  the  city.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Czar  will  not  now  receive  a  deputation  or  have 
any  communication  with  the  strikers,  and  any  attempt  of 
this  kind  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  severe  repressive 
measures.  A  Governor  General  has  been  appointed  to 
maintain  order  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  proclamation  has 
been  made  that  the  Czar  has  ordered  the  framing  of  cer- 
tain laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  people,  and  by 
promising  to  yield  the  question  of  the  hours  of  labor, 
which  are  now  legally  eleven  in  Russia,  the  authorities 
hope  to  meet  the  main  grievance  of  the  workmen,  and 
that  with  the  guarantee  of  protection,  will  induce  those 
strikers  who  are  indift'erent  to  political  demands,  to  re- 
sume work. 

Troops  have  patrolled  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  Libau,  Odessa,  Kieff  and  other  industrial  centres 
of  Russia. 

In  St.  Petersburg  it  is  believed  that  the  strike  is  prac- 
tically ended  and  that  the  attempt  to  convert  the  move- 
ment into  a  political  revolt  has  failed.  A  serious  collision 
between  strikers  and  troops  at  Warsaw  is  reported  and 
popular  unrest  is  manifested  in  various  localities. 

The  policy  of  the  new  ministry  in  France  under  Rouvier 
has  been  made  public.  It  follows  the  policy  of  the  late 
ministry,  the  main  features  being  an  income  tax,  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  workingmen's  pensions 
and  a  reduction  of  the  term  of  military  service.  It  con- 
demns the  system  of  secret  reports  of  the  lives  of  army 
officers,  which  caused  the  downfall  of  the  Combes  Cabinet. 
In  reference  to  the  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
the  Premier  Rouvier,  said  during  a  debate  : 

"  Separation  was  not  a  part  of  the  original  programme 
of  the  Combes  Cabinet,  but  only  arose  through  special  cir- 
cumstances. If  separation  is  made  in  the  sense  of  lib- 
erty, it  is  well  we  should  understand  it  thus.     While  re- 


serving the  rights  of  the  State  and  respecting  liberty 
conscience  of  Catholics,  we  should  like  to  accomplish  tl 
reform  with  unanimity.  The  Government  will  not  oppo 
discussion  of  separation,  but  thinks  it  better  further 
discuss  the  income  tax." 

It  is  reported  that  fighting  between  the  Japanese  a 
Russians  along  the  Shakhe  River  has  been  resumed. 

The  employers  of  the  coal  mines  in  Germany  ha 
agreed  to  inform  the  Government  that  they  would  acce 
any  judgment  a  Parliamentary  commission  might  renc, 
after  an  inquiry  into  the  grievances  of  the  miners,  a 
that  the  owners  would  immediately  remove  the  grievatt| 
believing  so  fully  in  the  soundness  of  their  position. 

It  is  announced  that  the  largest  diamond  ever  diaeii 

ered  has  been  found  near  Pretoria,  in  South  Africa.    Il 

stone  weighs  about  twenty-six  ounces,  and  is  said  to ; 

pure  white  of  good  quality.     It  is  locally  valued  at  $i 

500,000  to  $4,000,000.  | 

Great  destitution  and  suffering  are  reported  from  Ba; 

ern  Turkey.  j 

From  Mousb,  Dr.  H.  L.  Underwood,  a  missionary  pi 

sician,  writes  in  part  as  follows  :  I 

"There  are  some  7.500  persons  so  destitute  of  food  El 

clothing  that  it  is  a  problem  how  they  are  to  survive  I 

winter.     Typhoid  is  rampant.     The  barracks  are  full 

it,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  citizens  also.     The  death  Ij 

this  year  from  typhoid  reaches  four  figures  among  j 

soldiers  alone." 

Dr.  G.  C.  Reynolds,  reporting  the  situation  at  Van, 
"  The  people  here  will  soon  be  perishing  from  huni 
unless  assistance  is  sent  them.     There  is  doubtle; 
enough   in  the  province  to   keep   the  whole  populat 
alive,  were  it  evenly  distributed. 

"  Business  is  at  a  standstill.  Work  cannot  be  foi 
and  those  who  would  gladly  labor  remain  in  idleness  i 
hunger.  In  the  city  very  many  families  are  without  f 
or  fuel,  and  multitudes  more  have  food  enough  to  '. 
but  a  very  few  weeks." 

It  is  said  that  in  Berlin,  by  means  of  electric  on 
buses  deriving  their  power  from  an  overhead  trolley, 
necessity  for  a  special  railroad  track  has  been  done  a' 
with,  and  a  speed  of  ten  miles  a  hour  is  obtained,  if 
sired,  over  ordinary  macadamized  roads.  With  ml 
tire  equipment  and  a  special  type  of  wheels  prevent 
stoppage  by  snow,  there  is  secured  rapid,  noiseless  trai 


NOTICES. 

Cain  Quarterly  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Dt 
ingtown  Friends'  Meeting-house  on  Second  Month  1 
1905,  at  10  A.  M.  The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  El 
will  be  held  at  the  home  of  Elhanan  Zook  the  day  prev 
at  10  A.  M.  

Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.,  wil 
held  at  Trenton  on  Second  Month  7th,  instead  of  Ci 
wicks.  The  Preparative  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  F' 
will  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  Monthly  Meeting. 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — For  ^ 

of  persons  coming  to  Westtown  School,  the  stage  ;il 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  A.  M.,> 
2.48  and  4.32  P.  M.  Other  trains  are  met  when  reque;  (i 
Stage  fare,  fifteen  cents;  after  7.30  P.  M.,  twentjjf 
cents  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegraph,  t 
West  Chester,  Phone  114a.  | 

Edward  G.  Smedley,  "— ' 


Died,  at  his  home  in  Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Twelfth  Up 
25th,  1904,  Henry  Longstreth,  in  the  ninety-first  j« 
of  his  age  ;  a  beloved  member  of  Lansdowne  Moip: 
Meeting.  For  several  years  before  his  death  he  appt* 
frequently  in  the  ministry,  manifesting  adeepconcerfo 
the  upbuilding  of  the  meeting  of  which  he  was  a  meig] 
which  was  realized  in  a  remarkable  manner  beforlil 
death,  when  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe  he  was  U 
ered  to  his  everlasting  rest.  Of  him  we  believe  it  » 
be  truthfully  said:  "Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  v^ 
Lord  from  henceforth;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  thejpi 
from  their  labors  and  their  works  do  follow  them."  ] 

,  at  her  residence  near  Gibson,  Iowa,  Second  IM 

20th,  1904,  Lydia  S.  Edgerton,  wife  of  Joseph  Edgf« 
and  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Lydia  Mitchell,  in  the  sev^S 
third  year  of  her  age.     Deceased  had  long  been  a  tf" 
member  of  Coal  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  filling  at  c 
ent  times  some  of  the  important  stations  in  sociel 
ceptably  to  her  friends  ;  she  had  been  in  declining  I 
for  some  time,  and  although  the  final  summons  cami 
denly  it  is  hoped  it  found  her  not  unprepared  to 
into  rest. 
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More  Russian  "Quakers." 

Ve  could  comfortably  pardon  the  public 
88  for  not  knowing  what  Quakers  are, 
m  so  many  who  now  bear  the  name  are  in 
ilar  uncertainty. 

he  Molokany  sect  called  "Russian  Quak- 
,"  is  said  to  have  been  expelled  from  Russia 
re  than  ten  years  ago.  "They  believe  it 
"ul  to  fight,  and  refuse  to  take  up  arms." 
hey  are,  and  continue  in  the  faith,  of  the 
lakans,  whom  Stephen  Grellet  and  William 
an  visited  in  1819,  they  have  decidedly  more 
ffs  which  coincide  with  those  of  the  Friends 
D  the  Doukhobors  have.  But  at  present 
cannot  give  place  to  the  statement  that 
leir  religion  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
erican  and  English  Quakers,"  except  to 
i  it  in  reserve  till  happily  proven. 
Jut  to  proceed  to  the  information  already 
|;ulated: 

The  first  instalment  of  two  hundred  thousand 
sian  Quakers  who  are  coming  to  this  country, 
)rdint,'  to  P.  A.  Deamens,  an  ex-captain  of  the 
isian  Imperial  guard,  to  form  a  permanent 
■ny  near  Los  Angeles,  have  left  Ellis  Island 
the  Pacific  coast.  They  were  seventy-two  in 
'iber.  The  party  arrived  here  on  the  Blucher. 
'y  Deamens  met  them,  and  convinced  the  Ellis 
nd  officials  that  they  would  make  good  colonists, 
'mens  is  a  Molokany  and  was  banished  from 
iSia.  He  came  here  and  settled  in  Los  .-Vngeles. 
■  The  immigrants  were  well  supplied  with  money, 
family  having  $1,875,  which  they  explained 
I  only  for  traveling  expenses.  The  entire  party 
I  nearly  $10,000.  They  were  dressed  in  the 
turesque  peasant  costume  peculiar  to  the  sect. 
Owing  to  their  wealth  and  numbers  the  Russian 
I'ernment  did  not  dare  to  send  the  Quakers  to 
liria,  but  banished  them  to  the  other  side  of  the 
icasian  Mountains,  near  Persia.  Here  they 
ined  u  colony  near  the  city  of  Kars,  where 
:y  prospered  and  grew  in  numbers.  At  present 
ire  are  more  than  200,000  of  the  sect.  All  will 
mately   come   to   America.     Their  religion  is 


identical  [?]  with  that  of  American  and  English 
Quakers.  They  believe  in  raising  large  families. 
A  family  of  twelve  children  is  considered  a  small 
one.  As  a  people  they  are  all  well  educated. 
For  generations  they  have  been  farmers  and  are 
considered  expert  agriculturists.  In  Los  Angeles 
they  will  pursue  fruit  culture  and  general  farming. 

"Another  band  will  arrive  next  week,  and  go  at 
once  to  California.  The  exodus  in  detachments  of 
about  300  will  keep  on  during  the  coming  year 
each  week." 

William  Allen  as  companion  to  Stephen 
Grellet  in  his  journey  to  Russia  in  1819,  writes 
under  date  of  Sixth  Month  9th: 

"  In  the  afternoon  we  had  an  important  confer- 
ence with  the  Malakans,  improperly  called  the 
Duhobortsi."  And  Stephen  Grellet  says:  "They 
pointed  out  to  us  the  great  distinction  there  is 
between  them  and  the  Duhobortzi.  The  latter  deny 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures;  they  deny  the  Di- 
vinity of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  the  offering  up  of 
himself  a  sacrifice  for  sin  on  Calvary,  and  salva- 
tion by  faith  in  him.''  [We  understand  that  our 
friends  who  have  visited  the  Canadian  Doukhobors 
would  give  a  clearer  report  of  the  soundness  of 
some  or  many  of  them  in  evangelical  faith.]  But 
Wm.  Allen  proceeds  to  say  of  the  Malakans:  "  They 
believe  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  in  the  divinity 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  as  fully  as  we  do  our- 
selves; they  also  believe  in  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  that  saving  grace  is  universal, 
and  not  withheld  from  any,  that  it  leads  to  all 
that  is  good,  and,  as  we  yield  to  it,  assists  us  to 
avoid  all  that  is  evil.  They  believe  that  the  only 
true  baptism  is  that  of  Christ  with  the  Spirit,  and 
reject  water  baptism  as  unnecessary;  they  believe 
that  spiritual  baptism  only  produces  regeneration; 
they  consider  that  the  communion  with  Christ  is 
wholly  spiritual,  and  make  use  of  no  outward  cere- 
mony. In  conversing  upon  this  subject,  they  were 
evidently  effected  at  finding  that  our  sentiments 
so  exactly  coincided  with  theirs.  But  few  resid- 
ing here  were  born  in  their  society,  they  were  con- 
vinced by  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  by  what 
they  felt  in  their  own  minds;  this,  of  course,  en- 
deared them  still  more  to  us,  and  was  a  precious  and 
confirming  evidence  of  those  truths  which  we  be- 
lieve. These  poor  people  had  never  heard  of  such 
a  Society  as  ours,  and  yet,  by  attending  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Divine  Spirit,  were  in  great  measure 
brought  to  support  the  same  testimonies  in  the 
midst  of  the  darkness  that  surrounded  them.  They 
have  suffered  nobly  for  the  Truth." 

A  document  sent  to  William  .\llen  in  the  year 
1830,  gave  the  following  information:  "  Between 
the  German  colonies  of  Mennonites  and  the  Nogay 
Tartars,  lies  the  county  of  the  Malakans,  a  sect 
so  named  on  account  of  their  non-observance  of 


fasts,  and  their  use  of  milk  diet  on  week-days. 
The  Malakans  also  call  themselves  'true  spiritual 
Christians.' 

"  In  1825  their  number  consisted  of  about  eight 
hundred;  now  it  is  increased.  They  have  suffered 
persecution  in  consequence  of  their  separation  from 
the  Greek  Church,  and  many  particularly  the  Cos- 
sacks, languished  for  a  long  time  in  prison;  they, 
however,  firmly  maintained  their  ground,  and  could 
not  be  compelled  to  give  up  those  opinions  which 
they  had  formed  in  consequence  of  reading  and 
searching  the  Bible,  with  the  contents  of  which 
they  were  very  well  acquainted.  They  prefer  the 
Holy  Scriptures  to  all  other  writings,  considering 
them  as  the  rule  of  their  faith,  and  as  containing 
the  revealed  will  of  God  to  man.  Though  not 
rich,  they  have  paid  as  many  as  seventy  roubles 
for  a  copy  of  the  sacred  volume.  They  acknowl- 
edge Christ  as  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  who  died 
on  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  Like  the 
Duhobortzi,  they  give  an  entirely  spiritual  sig- 
nification to  baptism  and  the  supper,  which  are 
not  kept  by  them  in  external  signs  and  symbols. 
They  reject  pictures  or  images,  and  the  adoration 
of  saints,  in  their  worship,  as  well  as  other  cere- 
monies of  the  Greek  Church.  They  generally  lead 
a  good  moral  life,  and  there  are  among  them 
many  seeking  souls  who  love  God,  and  are  search- 
ing after  truth." 

Stephen  Grellet,  in  writing  of  the  Malakans, — 
who,  he  says,  call  themselves  "Spiritual  Christians" 
— relates:  "We  were  soon  all  gathered  into  solemn, 
silent  waiting,  and  prostration  of  soul  before  the 
Lord:  this  is  the  manner  in  which  these  people 
meet  together  for  Divine  worship,  in  silence,  which 
is  not  uninterrupted,  unless  some  one  present  ap- 
prehends, under  the  sensible  influences  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit,  that  he  is  required  to  speak  as  a  min-  ' 
ister  among  them,  or  to  offer  vocal  prayer.  The 
meeting  was  a  solemn  season."  * 

Stephen  Grellet's  account  of  their  doctrines  is 
substantially  the  same  as  William  Allen's  :  "Re- 
specting war,  however,  their  views  are  not  entirely 
clear,  and  yet  many  among  us  may  learn  from 
them;  they  said,  'War  is  a  subject  that  we  have 
not  yet  been  able  fully  to  understand,  so  as  to 
reconcile  Scripture  with  Scripture;  we  are  com- 
manded to  obey  our  rulers,  magistrates,  &c.,  for 
conscience's  sake  ;  and  again  we  are  enjoined  to 
love  our  enemies,  not  to  avenge  ourselves,  to  render 
good  for  evil;  therefore  we  cannot  see  fully  how 
we  can  refuse  obedience  to  the  laws  that  require 
our  young  people  to  join  the  army;  but  in  all  mat- 
ters respecting  ourselves,  we  endeavor  to  act  faith- 
fully as  the  Gospel  requires;  we  never  have  any 
law-suits;  for  if  anybody  smites  us  on  the  one 
cheek,  we  turn  to  him  the  other,  etc.  .  .  .  Though 
several  of  our  young  men  have  been  taken  to  the 
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army,  not  one  of  them  has  actually  borne  arms; 
for,  our  principles  being  known,  they  have  very 
soon  been  placed  in  offices  of  trust,  such  as  at- 
tending to  the  provisions  of  the  army,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.'  Their  ministers  are  acknowl- 
edged much  in  the  same  manner  as  ours,  and  like 
us,  they  consider  that  their  only  and  best  reward 
is  their  Saviour's  approbation;  therefore  they  re- 
ceive no  kind  of  salary.  Understanding  that  they 
have  among  them  some  in  the  station  of  Elders, 
we  queried  how  these  were  appointed.  '  We  do  not 
appoint  them,'  said  they, '  but  when  any  one  among 
us  grows  up  to  the  state  of  a  father  or  a  mother 
in  the  church,  we  acknowledge  them  in  the  office 
for  which  the  Lord  has  qualified  them;  they  do  the 
work  of  fathers  and  mothers;  their  works  pro- 
claim what  the  Lord  has  made  them.'  They  use 
the  Slavonian  Bible;  few  of  them,  however,  can 
read;  but  those  who  can,  read  to  the  others,  and 
these  from  memory  teach  the  children,  so  that 
their  young  people  are  very  ready  in  quoting  the 
Scriptures  correctly.  They  have  some  kind  of  dis- 
cipline, and  they  watch  over  one  another  for  good; 
but  have  not  been  under  the  necessity  for  disown- 
ing any  one  for  misconduct." 

These  extracts  are  enough  to  show  how  well 
the  Malakans  deserved  eighty-five  years  ago 
the  name  of  Russian  Quakers.  But  lest  they 
have  degenerated  from  that  character,  and 
become  since  as  changed  as  some  bodies  of 
the  American  type  have  consented  to  become, 
we  will  not  at  present  venture  to  apply  to 
them  the  name.  Let  us  hope  they  have  re- 
mained so  steadfast  to  their  former  principles 
as  indicated  by  Stephen  Grellet  and  William 
Allen,  that  they  will  be  found  a  reinforcement 
of  the  ranks  of  genuine  Friends  in  California. 

The  New  Birth.  —  There  are  some  who 
confound  the  new  birth  and  baptism,  claiming 
that  when  one  is  baptized  he  is  born  again. 
But  that  were  to  shut  the  door  in  the  face  of 
the  thief  on  the  cross.  Opportunity  for  bap- 
tism was  denied  him  by  the  very  circumstances 
of  his  position.  Yet  he  must  have  been  born 
again,  for  did  not  our  Lord  assure  him  a  place 
in  his  kingdom  although  he  had  said,  "Except 
a  man  be  born  again  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven?"  That  one  may  be  bap- 
tized fet  not  be  born  again  is  proved  by  the 
case  of  Simon  Magus,  who  professing  conver- 
sion, was  baptized  by  Philip,  but  to  whom 
Peter  said,  "I  perceive  thou  art  in  the  gall  of 
bitterness  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity." 

Having  seen  what  it  is  not,  it  remains  to 
say,  the  new  birth  is  that  act  of  God  in  which 
he  comes  into  our  soul  with  his  life-giving 
power.  It  is  no  act  of  mine,  but  only  the  act 
of  God. 

In  promising  a  new  heart  (Jod  promises  to 
make  man  a  new  creature  whose  whole  manner 
of  life  and  thought  shall  be  different  from 
what  it  once  was,  so  that  the  apostle  Paul  can 
speak  of  the  believer  as  a  new  creature  in 
Christ  Jesus. — Christian  Instructor. 


If  Jesus  has  been  a  new  moral  force  in  the 
world.I  ask  the  men  who  know  it,  who  see  it, who 
feel  it,  who  believe  it,  to  confess  it  and  to  act 
upon  it. 


THEY  HAD  BEEN  WITH  JESUS. 

BY   SARAH    D.  SEAKS. 

(Lines  written  after  listening  to  the  4th  chapter  of 
Acts,  read  by  a  Scripture  class  at  Friends'  Boarding  School, 
near  Barnesville,  Ohio.) 

One  of  the  sweetest  lessons. 

The  Bible  teaches  me. 
Is  that  where  Christ's  disciples 

From  fear  of  man  were  free; 

And  with  such  power  and  boldness 

Proclaimed  his  given  word. 
The  listening  people  wondered 

And  marveled  as  they  heard. 

They  knew  them  to  be  ignorant, 

Untaught  in  worldly  lore. 
And,  as  they  listened  longer, 

They  wondered  more  and  more. 

So  they  of  them  took  knowledge 
Whence  they  received  such  power; 

Mark  ye  the  lesson  taught  them 
Outreaching  to  this  hour: 

That  they  had  been  with  Jesus; 

Oh  what  a  blessing  sweet. 
To  learn  the  Master's  teachings 

Low  sitting  at  his  feet. 

This  was  the  happy  secret:— 

On  all  the  paths  they  trod, 
That  "they  had  been  with  Jesus;" 

Like  Enoch,  "  walked  with  God." 

The  same  pure  fount  is  flowing 

For  all  of  us  to-day; 
The  same  unerring  Wisdom 

Will  guide  us  on  our  way. 
'Twill  help  for  daily  duties 

Whate'er  those  duties  be 
If  at  the  same  pure  Fountain, 

Unfailing,  full  and  free, 

We  go,  like  them,  in  meekness 

For  every  day's  supply 
Of  love  and  power  and  wisdom 

Each  need  to  satisfy. 

'Twill  soothe  our  every  sorrow 

Along  the  path  of  life; 
'Twill  comfort  in  its  trials 

And  strengthen  for  its  strife. 

Then  what  a  crowning  blessing 
When  all  earth's  paths  are  trod. 

That  we  "  have  been  with  Jesus," 
Have  daily  "  walked  with  God." 
Barnesville,  0.,  First  Month  18th,  1905. 


If  we  stand  idly  by  and  use  the  past  achieve- 
ments of  our  forefathers  as  a  boast  and  ex- 
cuse ourselves  from  efl:ort  because  of  their 
great  deeds,  then  we  show  that  we  are  not 
worthy  of  the  sires  of  the  people  who  went 
before  us  in  the  history  of  our  land.  What 
we  as  a  people  need  more  than  anything  else 
is  the  steadfast  performance  of  every-day 
duties  of  life,  not  to  be  prompted  by  reward, 
but  because  they  are  our  duties.  I  think  that 
one  of  the  primary  thoughts  that  should  come 
to  you  when  the  names  of  our  two  great  na- 
tional heroes  are  mentioned,  is  that  they  did 
what  they  did  not  for  glory,  but  for  duty  ; 
not  for  what  it  meant  for  themselves,  but  for 
their  fellow-citizens.  They  set  a  commend- 
able example  and  they  also  lived  up  to  it. 
They  were  practical,  and  a  man  to  do  anything 
must  be  practical.  He  must  do  things,  ac- 
complish things  ;  not  by  talk,  but  by  earnest, 
good  work. — President  Roosevelt. 


For  "  The  Fkienb 

Selections  from  Charles  Rhoads'  Journal. 

(Continued  from  page  238. ) 

Third  Month  27th,  1873— "On  last  Fii 
day  week,  in  company  with  my  dear  sis 
Deborah,  I  performed  a  little  act  of  duty,whi 
as  I  apprehended,  had  been  called  for  at 
hands  lor  some  months  past. 

This  was  holding  a  religious  meeting  w: 
the  inmates  of  Camden  County  Almshou! 
They  were  assembled  in  the  women's  dinij 
room,  and  numbered  about  ninety. 

The  spirit  of  supplication  for  Divine  gr 
to  open  their  hearts,  and  give  vitality  to 
word  of  exhortation  covered  me,  on  sitt 
down  with  them,  and  I  gave  way  to  its 
pression.  They  were  commended  to  Him  ) 
was  anointed  of  old  to  preach  the  gospel 
the  poor,  and  to  bind  up  the  broken  heart 
and  it  seemed  right  to  urge  upon  them 
verity  and  awfulness  of  the  day  of  Judgmt 
Christ  truly  came  to  set  open  a  fountain 
purification  from  sin  and  uncleanness.  but  i 
would  avail  nothing,  to  those  who  will  not  s 
mit  to  be  washed,  and  break  off  from  tl 
lusts  and  pollutions — 'The  wages  of  sii 
death,  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  1 
through  Jesus  Christ.'  This  truth  was  ] 
sented  and  enforced  by  some  illustration.  Si 
of  the  poor  creatures  seemed  tendered,  and 
contrast  between  their  physical  wretchedn 
and  the  unsullied  joys  of  Heaven  was  held 
to  encourage  them  to  press  after  them.  Sii 
knelt  in  prayer  with  much  fervor." 

Fifth  Month  19tb,  1873— "I  laid  before 
Monthly  Meeting  an  impression  of  duty  wl 
has  rested  with  me  for  several  years  to  I 
some  meetings  with  the  inhabitants  of  Cam 
and  Burlington  Counties,  principally  those 
in  membership  with  Friends.  The  subject 
ceived  the  calm  and  interested  considera 
of  the  Meeting,  and  was  very  generally  un 
with  by  those  who  usually  express  a  sentin 
on  such  affairs,  and  a  Minute  was  granted 
In  passing  through  this  part  of  the  counti 
have  often  been  clothed  with  feelings  ol 
licitude  on  behalf  of  a  class  of  persons, 
seem  to  disregard  the  obligations  of  relis  i 
rarely  attending  any  place  of  worship,  |i 
apparently  living  without  God  in  the  wcjo 
(Four  meetings  are  noted  in  the  journal, cau  j^ 
much  exercise  of  spirit,  and  the  follov* 
closes  the  account  of  them): — 

'Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  Oh  Lord,  but  i* 
thy  Name  give  glory!'-  May  Thy  guarB 
Spirit  be  near  to  keep  me  humble  and  safi 
the  time  of  favor,  as  well  as  in  the  prop 
seasons  that  I  have  passed  through! 

'Oh  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  dijs 
thou  doubt?'"  I 

Second  Month,  17th,  1874— "The  seva 
Quarterly  Meetings  occurring  this  mont 
have  attended  that  at  Germantown  and  thep 
at  Concord  At  the  former  a  deep  i 
ment  of  mind  was  prevalent  with  me,  thatit 
members  may  be  baptized  into  the  same  Sppi 
and  become  more  truly  members  of  that  lif 
body,  of  which  Christ  is  the  head.  Tl 
should  walk  by  the  same  rule  and  mindjl 
same  thing,  and  the  prayer  of  our  great  Im 
cessor  be  realized,  'that  they  all  may  be  fe 
as  Thou  Father  art  in  Me  and  I  in  Thee,  ;a 
they  also  may  be  one  in  us,  that  the  world  js; 
believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me.'  In  b 
Quarterly  Meeting  at  Concord  'I  felt  dravj* 
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ing  before  the  view  of  the  young  and  middle- 
ed  the  parable  of  the  talents,  and  to  utter 
lote  of  warning,  lest  any  should  fall  perhaps 
lensibly  into  the  state  of  the  servant,  who 
;ged  in  the  earth  and  hid  his  Lord's  money, 
it  we  may  thus  wrap  ourselves  up  in  a  state 
cold  morality,  and  yet  be  really  barren  of 
'e  to  God." 

Ninth  Month,  20th,  1874—' '  About  the  open- 
r  of  the  last  Spring  I  felt  my  mind  sensibly 
iwn,  as  1  was  riding  between  Haddonfield 
i  Camden,  into  a  concern  for  the  spread  of 
)  Gospel  among  the  people  of  Philadelphia, 
;h  such  force,  and  an  apprehension  that  the 
16  was  near  at  hand  for  me  to  engage  in 
ne  labor  there,  that  I  have  ever  since  been 
jply  solicitous  to  be  instructed  by  the  Shep- 
rd  concerning  my  duty  in  so  weighty  a  sub- 
it.  I  have  for  years,  at  times,  had  my  feel- 
;a  much  engaged,  in  gospel  love,  towards 
)  great  mass  of  humanity  in  that  city,  as  i 
re  mingled  among  them  in  my  business  avo- 
;ions,  and  walks  to  and  fro. 
I  opened  the  subject  in  the  Monthly  Meeting 
s  month,  when  Friends  quite  cordially  ex- 
jssed  their  unity  with  it  and  gave  me  a 
QUte  to  that  effect.  My  feelings  are  chiefly 
•ned  toward  the  business  men,  with  a  pros- 
it of  endeavoring  to  get  them  together  in 
lis  and  meeting-places,  in  different  parts  of 
3  city.  To-day  in  our  meeting,  after  much 
iflict  of  soul  during  the  morning,  from  a 
jad  of  the  prospect  before  me,  I  was  merci- 
ly  favored  to  get  into  a  sweet  calm,  in  which 
ilessed  assurance  was  afforded  me,  that  the 
n  of  the  Lord  would  be  underneath  to  sus- 
n  me,  and  that  the  Saviour's  grace  would 
sufficient  for  me." 

Tenth  Month,  6th,  1874— "I  held  the  first 
eting  with  Conveyancers,  some  thirty-five 
forty  came.  The  occasion  was  a  relieving 
3  to  me,  several  of  those  present  greeted 
1  very  cordially  after  the  meeting,  and  ex- 
jssed  their  satisfaction  with  the  opportunity, 
e  young  man  in  particular,  who  had  been  a 
)fessor  of  religion,  seemed  to  be  comforted 
it  an  open  confession  of  Christ,  and  our 
ligations  to  Him,  should  have  been  thus 
de  among  a  body  of  business  men,  and  by 
e  of  their  number. 

A  meeting  was  also  held  First-day  evening, 
>  27th  ult.,  at  the  Meeting-House  at  Fourth 
'd  Arch  Streets.  There  were  about  seven 
ndred  persons  estimated  to  be  present,  their 
aduct  was  quiet  and  orderly.  On  the  4th 
Tenth  Month,  another  meeting  was  called, 
I  Friends'  new  .Meeting  House,  in  West 
liladelphia.  This  was  the  first  meeting  ever 
Id  in  that  house,  which  was  built  this  year. 
There  were  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
ils present,more  than  could  be  seated.  Tracts 
1X6  circulated  among  the  people  at  the  close 
:the  meeting,  explaining  Friends'  views." 
Tenth  Month,  18th,  1874— "Yesterday  I  had 
i'eligious  meeting  with  the  hands  in  Bromley's 
rpet  Factory.  James  Bromley  made  way  for 
:3  opportunity  with  much  heartiness,  having 
13  mill  stopped  at  2  P.  M. ,  a  half  hour  earlier 
;in  usual,  and  the  people  gathered  in  the 
^les-room,  comfortably  seated  on  rolls  of 
irpet.  There  were  about  two  hundred  present 
men,  girls  and  boys.  To-day  I  held  another 
i^eting  in  the  Hall  of  a  building  in  the  Nine- 
bnth  Ward,  there  were  probably  one  hundred 
Ed  fifty  persons  present. 


Eleventh  Month,  30th,  1874— "Since  the 
last  entry  in  this  book  1  have  had  an  appointed 
meeting  with  the  inhabitants  of  Germantown, 
in  Friends'  Meeting  House  on  First-day  after- 
noon. The  occasion  was  satisfactory  and  the 
house  well  filled.  I  have  also  attended  three 
religious  meetings  at  the  Philadelphia  Alms- 
house, among  the  poor  and  afflicted    ones." 

First  Month  21st,  1875.-"  1  had  an  oppor- 
tunity with  the  inmates  of  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion since  last  entry;  and  gave  up  the  Minute 
for  public  Meetings  in  Philadelphia,  at  our  last 
Monthly  Meeting.  A  sweet  sense  of  quiet 
peace  attended  the  winding  up  of  this  service." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The   Fkie.vu." 

The  Dictum  of  a  Doctor  and  Declaration  of  a 
Governor  on  Worldly  Pastimes. 

There  appeared  several  months  ago  in  the 
school  paper  of  an  educational  institution  hav- 
ing an  attendance  of  rather  more  than  one 
thousand   pupils  of  both  sexes,  a  short  article 

entitled  "  Judge 's  Habits."     lieference 

was  made  therein  to  the  judge's  habit  of  early 
rising.  The  explanation  was  given,  that,  early 
in  his  professional  career,  he  had  found  him- 
self at  night  not  resting  well,  "  dreaming  over 
the  cases  he  had  tried  during  the  preceding 
day,"  and  that,  upon  consulting  a  doctor,  the 
latter  had  advised  his  patient  to  drop  all  work 
in  the  evening,  to  go  out  with  his  wife,  "  at- 
tend the  theatre,  play  cards  or  go  to  parties, 
but  forget  the  law." 

This  statement,  simply  recounting  the  doc- 
tor's advice,  does  not  say  that  it  was  followed 
in  manner  and  form  given.     Indeed,  knowing 

of  Judge 's  interest  in  the  young  people, 

in  directing  their  minds  to  the  lessons  of  Scrip- 
ture, I  cannot  believe  that  he,  in  turn,  would 
advise  them  to  turn  their  minds  toward  the 
theatre  and  card-playing.  As  to  parties,  if 
these  included  the  dance,  they  would  be  at- 
tended with  the  same  elements  of  moral  dan- 
ger as  the  others  just  named — with  the  peril 
of  the  punch  bowl  very  likely  added  thereto. 

Hence,  whatever  the  doctor  might  advise, 
the  theatre,  the  card  party  and  the  dance 
could  never  give  quiet  to  one  who  sought  the 
Lord's  favor  and  salvation,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, unrest  and  anguish  of  spirit  would  fol- 
low sooner  or  later.  It  is  only  the  "  Physician 
of  Value  "  who  can  give  us  satisfying  peace. 
Pursuing  His  heavenly  counsel  we  are  ready 
to  say  with  the  Psalmist — "  Give  me  under- 
standing and  I  shall  keep  thy  law:  yea,  I  shall 
observe  it  with  my  whole  heart."  Such  ought 
to  be,  and  I  prefer  to  believe  that  it  is,  the 
real  attitude  of  soul  of  that  able  man  of  the 
law  who  has  just  been  quoted. 

It  was  safe  counsel  such  as  that  contained 
in  the  above  Scripture  sentence,  that  made  Sir 
-Matthew  Hale  the  great  and  shining  light  of 
the  English  judiciary  that  he  came  to  be.  In 
his  younger  days,  after  leaving  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, he  had  been  guilty  of  the  folly  of  fol- 
lowing a  company  of  stage-players,  and  giving 
way  to  a  good  deal  of  dissipation.  Mercifully 
saved  from  further  pursuing  this  line  of  life, 
he  turned  aside  from  gay  and  foolish  company, 
and  entered  upon  an  honorable  and  godly  ca- 
reer. A  happy  change  that,  from  dissipation 
to  well-doing  as  in  the  Lord's  sight.  A  change 
in  our  way  of  living  may  often  be  found  highly 
desirable  for  our  health's  sake — of  mind  and 


body,  but  we  have  the  best  of  reasons  to  be- 
ware of  that  kind  of  relief  which  is  found  in 
the  theatre,  the  card-table  and  the  dance! 

When  John  H.  Mickey  was  elected  governor 
of  Nebraska  in  1902,  he  refused  to  allow  an 
inaugural  ball  to  be  given  "  in  his  honor," 
because  an  entertainment  of  that  light  and 
sensuous  character  was  contrary  to  his  relig- 
ious principles.  Afterward,  at  a  meeting  of 
Methodists  in  Chicago,  about  five  hundred 
being  present,  be  .said,  in  part:  "  If  we  ne- 
glect to  teach  our  children  the  word  of  God, 
if  we  set  them  a  bad  example  in  wicked  things, 
like  balls,  and  cards  and  tlieatres,  we  will  have 
to  meet  those  things  on  the  day  of  judgment. 

...  My  sympathy  goes  out  to  those  poor 
women  whose  husbands  do  not  belong  to  any 
church,  and  who  have  the  responsibility  all  on 
themselves.  We  men  must  wake  up  and  help 
them.  All  my  life  I  have  taught  my  children 
that  it  is  wrong  to  dance  and  play  cards  and 
go  to  theatres.  How  could  I  then,  when  I  be- 
came governor  of  Nebraska,  and  they  wanted 
to  give  an  inaugural  ball,  go  back  on  those 
principles  which  I  had  taught  my  children,  and 
over  which  I  had  prayed  with  them  many  a 
night?  " 

This  Puritan  declaration,  it  is  pleasant  to 
add,  did  not  defeat  the  re-election  of  J.  H. 
Mickey  to  the  governorship  in  the  autumn  of 
last  year.  Whether  it  may  have  favored  or 
disfavored  him  in  the  general  view  of  his  con- 
stituents, his  position  was  safe  and  sound  be- 
yond cavil;  it  was  of  and  for  the  truth.  Said 
One  higher  than  any  State  executive  or  court 
judgeof  this  world, — "  To  this  end  was  I  bom, 
and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  that 
I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth." 
JOSIAH  W. 


We  seldom  realize  from  how  many  sources 
comes  the  power  to  live  our  daily  lives — the 
fresh  courage  the  hopefulness,  the  new  view, 
the  awakened  ambition  that  make  our  days 
really  alive.  We  arise  to  our  morning  task 
listless  and  dispirited.  Old  promises  seem  to 
have  lost  their  hold,  old  duties  look  thread- 
bare and  uninteresting,  our  skies  are  gray,  and 
we  have  no  heart  to  put  into  anything.  Then, in 
at  the  window  floats  a  bird-song  as  jubilant  as 
if  the  little  throat  were  bursting  with  joy;  the 
postman  brings  a  letter  full  of  loving  mes- 
sages from  a  friend  afar;  or  a  neighbor  runs 
in  with  bright  words  of  thanks  for  favors  ren- 
dered. Straightway  our  mood  has  changed ;  we 
are  ready  for  work  again  in  God's  good  world. 
The  countless  influences  that  revive  and  cheer 
are  as  if  his  voice  had  called  as  of  old:  "Come 
from  the  four  winds,  0  breath,  and  breathe 
upon  these  slain,  that  they  may  live." 

There  is  another  side  to  this  thought:  All 
round  us  are  the  slain  ones,  gone  down  in  the 
battle,  and  it  may  be  our  breath  that  is  needed 
to  put  life  into  thorn  again— our  words  of 
hope  and  cheer.  Wherever  one  within  our 
reach  can  be  helped  or  strengthened  we  may 
be  very  sure  it  is  God's  call  to  us:  "Come,  0 
breath." — Forward. 


"  Chkist',s  cross  is  the  sweetest  burden  that 
I  ever  bore,"  said  the  holy  Rutherford:  "  it  is 
such  a  burden  as  wings  are  to  a  bird,  or  sails 
to  a  ship,  to  carry  me  forward  to  my  harbor." 

We  should  not  bear  malice  in  memory  or  in 
speech. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

The  matter  under  this  heading  is  furnished 
to  The  Friend  on  behalf  of  the  "Temperance 
Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,"  by 
Benjamin  F.Whitson,  401  Chestnut  !St.,  Phila. 

"New  occasions  teach  new  duties." 

Then  to  side  with  Truth  is  noble  when  we  share 
her  wretched  crust, 

Ere  her  cause  bring  fame  and  profit,  and  'tis  pros- 
perous to  be  just; 

Then  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses,  while  the  coward 
stands  aside. 

Doubting  in  his  abject  spirit,  till  his  Lord  is  cruci- 
fied. — Lowell. 

Within  iifty  years  the  temperance  move- 
ment has  radically  changed  its  character. 
Then  it  was  looked  upon  as  almost  entirely 
religious,  and  the  aim  was  to  secure  signa- 
tures to  total  abstinence  pledges.  To-day  it 
is  largely  treated  in  its  social  and  political 
aspects.  The  regulation  of  the  traffic  in  in- 
toxicants has  become  the  outstanding  feature 
of  the  movement.  While  the  total  amount 
of  liquor  consumed  in  this  country  has  in- 
creased, yet  the  habit  of  social  drinking  has 
and  the  number  of  total  abstainers 
rs  to  have  grown  larger. — Editorial  in 
Philadelphia  Press. 

George  Warren,  chaplain  of  the  Missouri 
penitentiary,  says  that  out  of  2,279  convicts 
in  the  prison  at  the  time  he  made  an  inves- 
tigation, 85  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number 
came  there  directly  through  the  influence  ol 
liquor,  and  that  5  per  cent,  of  the  remainder 
came  there  indirectly  from  the  same  cause. 
That  is,  2,U00  of  the  convicts  in  the  Missouri 
penitentiary  is  the  result  of  the  licensed  liquor 
trafiic  in  that  State. — St.  Louis  Christian  Ad- 
vocate. 


Of  the  22,152  persons  arrested  in  New 
York  for  disorderly  conduct  18,770  admitted 
being  intoxicated. 

In  Denmark  there  is  a  law  that  all  drunken 
persons  shall  be  taken  to  their  homes  in  car- 
riages provided  at  the  expense  of  the  saloon- 
keeper who  sold  them  the  last  drink. 

A  resolution  barring  membership  to  all 
saloon-keepers,  owners  of  saloons,  or  bar- 
keepers was  adopted  at  the  convention  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  at  Indianapolis  First 
Month  20th,  1905. 

Saloons  in  the  United  States  have  been  in- 
strumental in  destroying  more  human  life  in 
the  last  five  years  than  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  did  during  the  four  years  of  civil  war. 
— Secretary  Windom. 

There  is  not  a  drunkard  in  the  land  but  in- 
tended to  be  a  temperate  man. 

Local  Option. — The  effort  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  Local  Option  law  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania  is  being  pressed  as  ear- 
nestly and  as  wisely  as  the  advocates  of  the 
measure  are  enabled  to  proceed.  Political 
leaders  of  the  State  have  promised  that  the 
political  machinery  of  the  State  shall  not  be 
used   in   an   efl:ort   to   thwart  the   measure. 


Many  thousands  of  requests  have  been  sent 
out  urging  that  all  who  desire  the  passage 
of  the  bill  shall  aid  by  writing  personal  letters 
to  representatives  and  by  signing  and  circu- 
lating the  formal  "petitions  "  prepared  for 
the  purpose. 

The  bill,  if  passed,  will  not  annul  any  ex- 
isting statutes.  It  will  merely  open  the  way 
for  communities  to  eliminate  the  saloon  in 
any  given  district  when  a  majority  of  the 
voters  so  express  themselves.  Whatever  action 
the  reader  may  feel  called  upon  to  perform  in 
this  matter  should  be  done  at  once. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  large  part  sus- 
tained by  the  liquor  trafiic  in  recruiting  the 
poor-house,  the  insane  hospital,  the  jail  and 
the  penitentiary.  The  saloon  has  not  hesi- 
tated, however,  to  inject  itself  with  increas- 
ing aggressiveness  into  political  affairs,  and 
the  growing  participation  of  the  saloon  and 
the  evident  results  of  this  activity  in  pri- 
maries and  elections  is  a  feature  of  our  politics 
which  challenges  attention. — Governor  Win- 
field  T.  Durhin,  of  Indiana. 


Canteen  Question.  —  Before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  First  Month 
19th,  Josephine  Kelton,  widow  of  the  late  Ad- 
jutant General  J.  C  Kelton,  presented  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  three  hundred  women  in  favor 
of  the  re-establishment  of  the  beer  canteen. 
The  signers  are  members  of  the  Woman's 
Army  and  Navy  League.  Josephine  Kelton 
made  a  vigorous  plea  for  the  resumption  of 
the  sale  of  beer  in  the  canteen.  Chairman 
Hull  remarked  after  she  had  concluded  that 
there  would  be  no  legislation  on  that  subject 
at  this  session. 


The  Battle  with  the  Saloon.  — The  fol- 
lowing is  believed  to  be  a  reliable  summary 
of  the  status  of  temperance  legislation  in  most 
of  the  States  at  the  present  time: 

Alabama.  —  Large  majority  of  counties  "dry," 
and  the  laws  generally  enforced. 

Arizona. — Local  Option  by  towns.  Several 
towns  have  abolished  saloons  already. 

Arkansas. — About  three-fourths  the  counties 
"dry"  and  portions  of  the  remaining  territory 
also  "dry." 

California. — Fourteen  counties  have  right 
of  local  option  and  have  more  or  less  com- 
pletely banished  the  saloon. 

Connecticut.  —  Towns  dry,  93;  wet,  75. 
State  police  to  enforce  liquor  laws. 

District  of  Columbia. — Anti-Saloon  League 
has  reduced  licenses  from  1,100  to  639. 

Florida. — Under  local  option.  Most  of  the 
counties  have  voted  out  the  saloon. 

Georgia.— Under  local  option;  115  counties 
out  of  137  are  dry,  and  only  33  cities  and 
towns  have  saloons. 

Illinois. — Has  local  option  for  small  units 
of  territory.     Many  towns  dry. 

Indiana. — About  60  per  cent,  of  the  terri- 
tory has  no  saloons;  190  townships  have  voted 
dry  since  Sixth  Month,  1902. 

Iowa.  —  Under  statutory  prohibition,  but 
under  the  working  of  a  recent  law  a  saloon 
may  be  allowed  under  certain  conditions.  Most 
of  the  State  dry. 

Kansas.— Under  statutory  prohibition.  In 
only  five  counties  out  of  105  is  the  law  ignored. 

Kentucky. — Under  local  option;  63  counties 


;  29  have  saloons  at  one  place 
each;  15  at  2  places  in  each,  and  12  at  mo 
than  2  places. 

Louisiana. — Local  option  by  towns,  citij 
and  parishes.  Nine-tenths  of  the  area  of  t 
State  is  without  saloons. 

Maine. —  Under  constitutional  prohibitic 
Less  violation  of  law  since  1901.  Illicit  ver 
ing  confined  to  a  few  cities. 

Maryland. —  Some  dry  territory  in  eve, 
county.     Eight  counties  have  no  saloons,     i 

Massachusetts.  —  Majority  of  cities  a! 
towns  are  without  saloons,  including  Ca^ 
bridge,  with  population,  100,000.  ! 

Mississippi. —  Local  option;  63  out  of 
counties  have  no  saloons. 

Nebraska.  —  Two-fifths  of  the  cities  a 
towns  are  dry.  The  Governor  a  trustee 
the  Anti-Saloon  League. 

New  Hampshire.  —  Increasing  number 
towns  voting  dry. 

New  Jersey.  —  Under  a  modified  form 
local  option.  A  small  percentage  of  towns  di 

New  York.  -  Aboul  one-third  of  the  tow 
of  the  State  have  no  saloon.  Increasing  c 
mand  for  local  option. 

North  Carolina. — Large  portion  of  the  St; 
has  no  saloon.  Several  cities  have  voted  d, 
this  year,  1904. 

North  Dakota. — Largely  under  prohibiticj 

Ohio. — Four-sevenths  of  the  towns  and  nhj 
fourteenths  of  the  townships  without  salooi! 
beside  many  residence  districts  in  cities. 

Oregon. — Adopted  local  option,  1904.  / 
ready  8  counties  and  75  other  precincts  hai 
voted  dry. 

Pennsylvania. — Under  high  license.  Leagi 
working  for  local  option.  Very  little  cj 
territory  at  present.  | 

Rhode  Island. — Fifteen  out  of  twenty-thii 
towns  are  dry.  ) 

South  Carolina.— Under  Dispensary  systei 
Results  not  encouraging  to  cause  of  tempij 
ance.  I 

Tennessee. — Eighty- four  counties  have  \ 

saloon.     Remaining  counties  partly  dry.      I 

Texas.— One  hundred  and  thirty-three  coi 

ties  entirely  dry;  15  others  under  prohibiticj 

52  partly  dry;  43  wet.  j 

Vermont. — Under  local  option.  In  19* 
the  license  majority  was  5,000.  In  1904 1[ 
no-license  majority  was  7000. 

Virginia.  —  Saloons  practically  prohibitf 
by  law  in  territory  without  police  protectid 
Also  some  dry  towns.  j 

Washington. —  Governor  who  vetoed  loi|l 
option  bill  in  1902  was  defeated  for  reno^ 
ination  by  his  party  in  1904.  | 

West  Va. — Under  local  option.  Two-thiif 
of  the  State  is  without 


A  society  in  England  has  started  a  schJ 
for  native  children  in  West  Africa.  One  (? 
in  that  school  a  little  girl  struck  her  schci- 
mate.  The  teacher  found  it  out,  and  asked  lb 
child  who  was  struck  "Did  you  strike  her  biS 
again?" 

"No,  ma'am,"  said  the  child. 

"  What  did  you  doV"  asked  the  teacher.) 

"I  left  her  to  God,"  said  she.  ! 

A  beautiful  and  most  efficient  way  to  setp 
all  difficulties  and  prevent  all  fights  amci? 
children  and  among  men.  We  shall  never  |3 
struck  by  others  when  they  know  that  we  a'J 
not  return  the  blow,  but  "leave  them  to  Gc' 
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A  Visit  to  Porto  Rico. 

^nce,  First  Month  4th,  1905. —The  mail  out- 
,  like  the  other  departments  of  the  United 
tes  Government,  denote  strength.  There 
heavy  wagons,  and  four  fine  mules  on  a 
jly  trot,  and  other  teams  must  give  them 
track.  This  refers  to  the  line  or  military 
d  from  Ponce  via  Coamo,  Abonito,  Cayey, 
;uas,  etc.,  to  San  Juan.  The  Porto  Kican 
iple  have  great  fear  of  the  strength  of  the 
ited  States. 

Vords  can  give  but  a  very  vague  description 
ihe  wild  prodigality  of  Nature's  wonderful 
;s;  a  vast  conservatory  of  wonderful  tropi- 
growth,  and  coupled  with  it  a  setting  of 
jntains  and  ravines,  with  a  cloud-effect 
lly  thrilling.  Our  Heavenly  Father  has 
ily  blessed  this  land  in  many  ways,  and  how 
le  does  it  seem  to  be  appreciated! 
'his  is  not  the  season  for  blossoms,  many 
res  are  shedding, — though  we  did  see  many 
'ers,  quite  a  variety  in  the  flora  of  different 
tudes.  The  cocoa  palm  flourishes  near  the 
,  bananas  apparently  almost  everywhere, 
ee  in  high  ground, — the  coffee  shrubs 
ded  by  higher  growth.  It  is  the  season 
gathering  this  bean.  Some  people  have 
f  a  bushel  in  front  of  their  shacks,  others 
Dod  many  bushels,  out  to  dry. 
Q  the  dirty  one-storied  little  villages,  still 
•e  dirty  men  and  women,  and  oftentimes 
ed  children  and  ragged  little  horses  clogged 
street,  to  scurry  out  of  the  way  as  our 
^er  recklessly  pushed  among  them. 
laguas  is  perhaps  the  most  opposed  of  the 
to  Rican  towns  to  American  ideas,  and  it 
fcainly  was  not  inviting.  Un  getting  a  ho- 
ws went  out  for  a  walk  and  found  the  Bap- 
missionary  Humphreys.  He  opened  the 
'  for  a  meeting  in  the  evening.  There  was 
te  an  executive  meeting  of  their  members, 
iwere  to  withdraw  when  through  our  ser- 
!,  and  did  so.  W.  C.  A.  spoke  to  the  as- 
blage,  the  missionary  interpreting.  While 
were  at  his  house,  a  colporteur  of  the 
srican  Bible  Society  came  in.  He  wanted 
•;o  to  Ponce,  and  there  were  but  two  of  us 
he  carriage,  but  we  had  two  trunks  and  a 
of  other  material.  We  were  to  pay  fifteen 
lars  for  the  trip,  and  consented  to  give  the 
ii  a  ride  if  driver  was  willing,  though  it 
lid  crowd  us.  It  was  arranged  that  night 
I  objected  to  by  him  in  the  morning,  in 
16  a  lively  fiurry.  But  we  finally  gnt  away, 
nree  passengers  and  the  driver.  But  the 
lies,  tired  at  the  start  were  scarcely  whip- 
!  through.  Afterwards,  on  another  relay, 
ilittk  ponies  were  better, 
his  great  military  road  is  surely  a  wonder- 
1  piece  of  engineering,  passing  from  two 
I' levels  to  an  altitude  of  2.500  feet,  very 
iy  engineering  difliculties  to  be  mastered, 
i;;es  to  be  spanned,  rocky  mountain  sides 
'.e  cleft,  great  valleys  and  canyons  to  be 
I'lded.  There  are  some  very  sharp  curves  or 
<s,  making  a  radius  of  as  little  as  sixty-five 
II ;  and  such  a  good  road,  I  doubt  if  Fair- 
«nt  Park  roads  are  so  well  kept.  Abonito 
Kutiful  view)  is  the  highest  point — but  it 
I  raining,  we  were  enclosed  by  curtains  on 
I'sides  and  could  take  no  pictures.  The 
".1  was  not  much,  but  the  landscape  was 
'btbing  grand.  I  don't  wonder  that  some 
>'le  claim  that  this  is  the  most  beautiful 


drive  in  the  world.     Many  people  make  the 
trip  from  San  Juan  to  Ponce  in  a  day  (  fou 
teen    hours    or    thereabouts).     I    thought   it 
would  be  too  much  for  W.  C.  A.  and  it  seemed 
proper  that  we  should  be  at  Cayey  over  night. 

Think  of  23,000  people  in  a  district  and  one 
protestant  missionary  or  Christian  leader 
working  according  to  the  ability  given  him 
for  their  souls'  welfare.  He  did  seem  to  ap- 
preciate the  visit  and  a  gift  of  Dymond's 
Essays.    He  seemed  a  good,  tender  man. 

We  passed  through  Coamo  in  the  rain.  As 
we  neared  the  towns  many  odd  outfits  present 
ed, — mostly  men  and  boys  with  a  big  bag  of 
plantains  and  bananas  and  yams  on  each  side 
of  a  pony,  and  a  big  bunch  lengthwise  on  top 
and  between  the  others.  1  pitied  the  poor 
little  things ;  some  of  these  ponies  would  hardly 
weigh  400  pounds.  They  are  started  to  work 
at  eighteen  months  old. 

Our  room  here  at  Ponce  opens  out  upon  the 
balcony  on  the  front  street.  The  door  has 
slats.  The  walls  do  not  go  higher  than  within 
three  feet  of  the  ceiling,  above  that  is  lattice- 
work, connecting  with  three  other  rooms. 
Consequently  we  know  pretty  well  when  some 
of  our  talkative  go  to  bed  late,  and  others  get 
up  from  four  o'clock  on.  It  makes  short 
nights,  with  their  lights  glaring  into  our 
room.  This  lack  of  privacy  is  a  result  of  the 
effort  to  get  air  into  the  inside  rooms,— the 
only  way,  indeed.  It  is  said  that  but  few 
houses  in  all  the  island  contain  a  pane  of  win- 
dow-glass. 

We  are  surely  indebted  to  Annette  Malin, 
who  came  down  here  to  spend  her  vacation. 
She  engaged  a  room  for  us  at  this  hotel,  (Ing- 
laterra).  The  conference  makes  accommoda- 
tions scarce.  We  had  been  invited  to  dinner 
at  the  house  of  A,  S.  Malin's  friends,  George 
and  B'rances  Buckley,  and  had  a  pleasant  even- 
ing, including  an  excellent  American  dinner. 
Our  two  midday  meals  on  the  route  had  cost 
six  cents,  aside  from  W.  C.  A.'s  bread. 

Thus  far,  and  not  much  reference  to  the 
kind  of  work  to  which  we  feel  drawn.  Our 
coming  at  this  time  does  seem  opportune.  The 
conferences  of  the  Superintendents  of  Educa- 
tion from  all  the  school  districts  in  the  island 
are  being  held  to-day  and  to-morrow.  The 
superintendents  are  all  here  too.  We  could 
not  have  reached  them  otherwise  without 
heavy  outlay  of  cash  and  effort.  Not  only 
this,  but  the  very  subject  of  morality,  which 
is  a  ijreat  issue,  was  presented  in  a  paper  at 
this  morning's  session,  and  Commissioner  Lord 
with  whom  we  had  conversed  in  San  Juan, 
spoke  of  our  presence  on  the  island.  He 
opened  the  way  for  us  in  the  forenoon  session, 
and  took  us  around  to  the  school  building  and 
introduced  us  to  nearly  all  the  superintend- 
ents: and  though  these  sessions  are  with 
"closed  doors,"  each  of  us  had  an  opportunity 
to  speak.  It  is  our  intention  to  send  to  each 
superintendent  a  copy  of  Dymond's  Essays  in 
Spanish  when  we  return  to  San  Juan,  and  we 
have  recommended  to  them,  after  perusal,  to 
request  of  our  Book  Store  copies  for  teachers 
under  them  where  they  are  likely  to  be  bene- 
ficial. 

Another  weighty  matter  is  at  hand.  W.  C. 
\.  feels  that  we  should  have  a  meeting  here 
in  Ponce  for  thinking  people  of  the  better 
class,  represented  by  Dr.  Kacendo-Matienzo 
Cintro,  who  is  politically  one  of  the  leaders  on 


the  island,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  Eleven  (or  Senate).  Two  years  ago  W.  C.  A. 
had  much  talk  with  him  on  religious  matters, 
and  found  him  sympathetic  and  a  strong  mind- 
ed man.  It  was  evident  in  his  greeting  to  us 
this  morning.  If  we  had  been  a  few  days  later 
we  should  have  missed  his  assistance,  which 
is  far-reaching  in  this  city,  as  he  offered  his 
personal  sanction  and  introduction.  He  has 
secured  the  Mayor's  Salon  for  us,  and  helped 
us  in  getting  a  Spanish  advertisement  in  the 
newspaper.  We  are  to  have  a  good  interpre- 
ter. We  are  informed  that  a  religious  gath- 
ering has  never  been  permitted  in  the  town 
hall,  owing  to  political  and  similar  reasons. 
We  also  find  that  Catholics,  Spiritualists,  Pro- 
testants and  others  expect  to  be  at  the  meet- 
ing. So  there  seems  a  weighty  time  ahead. 
Yet  the  incidents  connected  with  arranging 
our  proposed  meetings  have  in  detail  been  so 
remarkable  that  I  have  faith  to  believe  that 
the  Master  who  has  opened  the  way  will  not 
fail  to  be  in  the  midst  of  us  when  we  get  to- 
gether. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  fighting  hard 
for  its  old-time  power,  and  many  people  are 
tired  of  the  priests  with  their  deception  and 
greed.  So  there  is  a  great  ferment  about 
here  just  now  regarding  religion.  The  state 
of  morality  is  horrible.  We  truly  feel  as  if 
we  were  in  some  respects  among  wolves.  Yet 
there  is  a  little  native  leaven  and  a  few  love 
Christ;  and  the  missionaries  are  letting  in 
rays  of  light  into  dark  places  ;  and  in  the  sin 
and  sorrow  of  Porto  Rico  a  few  are  yearning 
after  more  light  and  purer  things. 

First  Month  8th. — Well,  the  meeting  came  off 
in  the  town  hall,  and  was  rather  larger  than 
we  expected.  It  w^as  a  great  mixture,  but 
largely  composed  of  people  who  do  not  go 
to  any  services;  including  a  good  many  of  the 
principal  people  of  the  city.  We  felt  the 
owning  presence  of  the  dear  Master,  in  pre- 
senting important  gospel  truths,  interpreted 
well  in  brief  sentences  by  C.  A.  Teller,  who  is 
a  minister.     Jesus  Christ  was  preached. 

People  weie  shown  the  falsity  of  externals 
as  religion,  and  the  uselessness  and  unscrip- 
tural  usurpation  of  priestcraft,  a  priestly 
mediation  other  than  that  of  Christ  the  one 
Mediator  being  not  necessary  in  order  for  the 
salvation  of  the  soul,  that  the  only  satisfac- 
tory religion  was  found  in  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  and  of  a  measure  of 
that  all  present  had  been  witnesses,  access  to 
the  throne  of  grace  by  prayer  was  necessary, 
and  all  were  invited  to  come  directly  to  ttie 
throne  of  grace  and  find  rest  for  their  souls. 

It  was  a  solemn  meeting,  and  the  attention 
of  the  people  was  very  marked.  It  has  created 
much  comment  in  this  town  of  35,000  persons. 
Not  a  few  have  expressed  their  appreciation 
of  doctrine  heard,  and  are  glad  their  Saviour 
is  pointed  out  to  them,  and  where  they  can 
find  Him.  I  don't  know  how  many  times  we 
were  asked  if  we  expected  to  establish  mis- 
sions. People  said  they  would  go  to  that  kind 
of  meeting.  We,  of  course,  said  that  we  did 
not  expect  to  establish  missions.  This  is  a 
seed-sowing  mission,  we  trust.  The  people  are 
a  little  stirred,  and  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
Catholics,  and  the  priests  lead  very  improper 
lives,  as  is  well  known.  On  fete-days  and 
special  occasions  a  great  many  will  show  up 
as  Catholics,   but  we   understand   the  bishop 
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claims  only  6,800  faithful  Catholics  on  the 
island.  Some  of  that  faith  will  even  admit 
that  it  is  a  good  time  for  Protestants  to 
spread  their  views. 

(To  be  contiuued.) 


To  Young  Friends. 

Having  visited  several  of  the  subordinate 
meetings  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  I 
have  taken  special  notice  of  young  Friends 
with  feelings  of  much  interest  and  sympathy; 
and  it  has  been  my  earnest  desire  that  we 
may  grow  up  young  men  and  young  women, 
prepared  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  have 
finished  their  work  here  below,  and  gained  an 
entrance  into  eternal  rest.  It  is  our  Christian 
duty,  I  believe,  so  to  live  that  we  will  be  fit 
subjects  to  fill  their  places.  Many  have  gone, 
and  doubtless  many  more  who  are  now  "bear- 
ing the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day"  will 
soon  follow.  And  someone  must  take  one  of 
their  places  if  our  Society  is  still  to  exist. 

So  let  us,  dear  young  Friends,  prepare  our- 
selves, not  in  any  outward  school,  as  some 
belonging  to  our  beloved  Society  are  doing, 
but  let  us  learn  in  the  school  of  Christ.  May 
we  earnestly  seek  to  have  our  hearts  washed 
in  his  precious  blood,  making  us  pure  and 
clean;  let  there  be  nothing  lurking  deep  down 
in  our  souls,  that  will  hinder  our  progress  in 
Drk. 


May  our  "  lights  so  shine  before  men,  that 
they  may  see  our  good  works,  and  glorify  our 
Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

We  can  do  nothing  of  ourselves,  but  let  us 
look  unto  our  Good  Shepherd  for  help  and 
counsel,  that  we  may  know  just  what  he 
would  have  us  do,  for  we  each  have  a  work  to 
do,  a  duty  to  perform,  if  peace  is  ours  at  the 
end. 

If  we  are  filled  with  the  love  of  God,  and 
are  truly  his  children,  ready  to  do  anything 
He  would  have  us  do  and  leave  undone  that 
which  would  grieve  Him,  then  we  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  take  the  places  of  the  older  Friends, 
and  we  shall  "grow  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ."  B. 

First  Month  16th,  1905. 


Personal  Influence. — On  a  cold  winter 
evening,  said  T.  L.  Cuyler,  recently,  I  made 
my  first  call  on  a  rich  merchant  in  New  York. 
As  I  left  the  door,  and  the  piercing  gale  swept 
in,  I  said  : 

"What  an  awful  night  for  the  poor!  " 

He  went  back,  and  bringing  to  me  a  roll  of 
bank  bills,  he  said: 

"  Please  hand  these  for  me  to  the  poorest 
people  you  know." 

After  a  few  days  I  wrote  him  the  graceful 
thanks  of  the  poor  whom  his  bounty  had  re 
lieved,  and  added: 

"  How  is  it  that  a  man  so  kind  to  his  fellow 
creatures  has  always  been  so  unkind  to  his 
Saviour  as  to  refuse  Him  his  heart?  " 

The  sentence  touched  him  to  the  core.  He 
sent  for  me  to  come  and  talk  to  him.  He 
has  been  a  most  useful  Christian  ever  since. 
But  he  told  me  1  was  the  first  person  who  had 
talked  to  him  about  his  soul  in  twenty  years. 
One  hour  of  work  did  more  for  that  man  than 
the  pulpit  elTort  of  a  lifetime. 


CHRIST  THE  ^VORD. 

The  outward  word  is  good  and  true. 
But  inward  power  alone  makes  new. 
Not  even  Christ  does  cleanse  from  sin, 
Unless  His  work  is  wrought  within. 

Christ  in  the  heart,  if  absent  there. 
Thou  canst  not  find  Him  anywhere. 
Christ  in  the  heart,  0  friends  begin, 
To  build  the  throne  of  Christ  within. 

And  know  from  this  that  He  is  thine. 
And  that  thy  life  is  made  divine. 
When  holy  ]ove  shall  have  control, 
And  rule  supremely  in  thy  soul. 

— From  an  Old  Paper. 


The  Indian  Committee  of  Ptiiladelphia  Yearly 


(Coutimied  from  page  2'^,^^  ) 

In  the  Sixth  Month,  1849,  Solomon  and 
Susan  Lukens,  members  of  London  Grove 
Monthly  Meeting,  Chester  County,  Pa.,ofi'ered 
their  services  to  the  Committee,  which  were 

cepted.  Sarah  Eastlack  a  member  of  Had- 
donfield  Monthly  Meeting,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Committee,  accompanied  them,  and  they 
arrived  at  Tunesassa  early  in  the  Tenth  Month 
of  that  year.  Ebenezer  Worth,  at  the  request 
of  the  Committee,  had  previously  gone  out  and 
made  arrangements  for  their  accommodation 
with  the  tenant  occupying  the  property  there. 
Sarah  Eastlack  soon  afterward  commenced 
teaching  school  in  the  building  erected  for 
this  purpose  near  the  river. 

For  several  months  previous  to  this  date, 
the  Indians  had  been  very  much  unsettled,  in 
the  prospect  of  changing  their  form  of  Gov- 
ernment, from  that  of  the  chiefs  who  held 
oflice,  generally  for  life,  to  that  of  officers 
who  should  be  elected  annually  by  the  people. 
The  conduct  of  the  chiefs  in  some  particulars 
had  given  dissatisfaction,  and  there  was  a 
growing  disposition  among  a  number  of  the 
Indians  to  adopt  a  form  of  Government  modeled 
after  that  of  the  whites.  A  Convention  of 
the  people  was  held  on  the  Cattaraugus  Res- 
ervation by  general  agreement  on  the  fourth 
of  Twelfth  Month,  1848,  in  which  a  new  form 
of  Government  was  resolved  upon.  In  the 
Declaration  which  stated  the  reasons  for  this 
change,  the  following  charges  are  made  against 
their  ancient  form  of  Government  by  chiefs, 
"It  affords  no  security  in  the  enjoyment  of 
property,  it  provides  no  laws  regulating  the 
institution  of  marriage,  but  tolerates  polygamy. 
It  makes  no  provision  for  the  poor,  but  leaves 
the  destitute  to  perish.  It  leaves  the  people 
dependent  on  foreign  aid  for  the  means  of 
education.  It  has  no  judiciary  executive  de- 
partments. It  is  an  irresponsible,  self-con- 
stituted aristocracy.  Its  powers  are  absolute 
and  unlimited  in  assigning  away  the  people's 
rights;  but  indefinite  and  not  exercised,  in 
making  municipal  regulations  for  their  benefit 
or  protection.  We  cannot  enumerate  the  evils 
growing  out  of  a  system  so  defective,  nor  cal- 
culate its  overpowering  weight  on  the  progress 
of  improvement." 

The  Constitdtion  of  the  Seneca  Nation  then 
adopted  provided  for  the  election  annually  of 
a  council  of  eighteen  members  in  which  the 
legislative  power  should  reside;  of  a  president 
who  should  see  that  all  laws  are  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted; and  of  three   peacemakers   on   each 


Reservation,  whose  duties  are  similar  to  tbi 
of  justices  of  the  peace  among  whites,  I 
with  power  to  take  action  in  the  probate 
wills  and  the  settlements  of  decedents  estat 
A  clerk,  a  treasurer,  and  two  marshals  (( 
for  each  Reservation)  were  also  provided  f 
the  latter  officers  to  execute  all  procea 
issued  by  the  courts,  and  do  such  other  dul 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

The  power  of  making  treaties  was  vestec 
the  council  but  no  treaty  was  to  be  bind 
until  submitted  to  the  people  and  approved 
three-fourths  of  all  the  legal  voters, 
three-fourths  of  all  the  mothers  of  the  Nati 
Officers  were  then  appointed  to  serve  u; 
others  were  duly  elected.  Other  provisi 
of  importance  were  also  included  in  this  C 
stitution:  and  Philip  E.  Thomas  of  Baltim 
was  appointed  to  represent  their  Nation 
Washington,  as  an  agent  empowered  to  ad 
its  behalf. 

The  action  of  this  convention  was  conside 
revolutionary  by  many  of  the  chiefs,  who 
fused  to  attend  it,  and  who  opposed  the 
ognition  of  the  new  Government  by  the  le 
lature  of  New  York,  and  by  the  authoritiei 
Washington;  some  of  their  number  were 
to  Albany  and  to  Washington  in  order  to 
test  against  it.     In  remonstrating  against 
recognition  of  the   new   Government,  it 
urged  by  the  chiefs  that  the  proceeding! 
the  convention  were  unknown   to   the  g: 
body  of  the  people,  that  the  pretended  re; 
sentatives  of  the  Seneca  Nation  who  adoj 
the  Constitution  were  generally  men  of  ii 
ferent  reputation,  ignorant  and   uneduca 
and  that  the  signatures  attached  to  the  ( 
stitution,   seventy-two  in  number,  were 
the  exception  ot  four  names  those  of  what 
called  the  pagan  party,  and  were  p( 
with  but  little  or  no  property,  and  the  ag 
of  bad  and  designing  men. 

In  a  document  addressed  to  the  P 
of  the  United  States  signed  by  thirty-e 
chiefs  of  the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegheny 
ervations,  they  appeal  for  the  rights  gua 
teed  to  them  by  former  treaties,  in  which 
chiefs  were  always  recognized  as  the  re 
sentatives  of  their  people  and  say  "We  d( 
understand  why  our  internal  concern'!  sh 
be  interfered  with  by  our  great  father, 
has  so  often  promised  to  leave  us  alon. 
long  as  we  maintained  peace  and  asked  n 
interposition,  nor  why  our  great  fathers 


keep  his  word  with  great  nations. 


it  with  the  little  one  that  nestled  undei 
broad  wings. 

"We  are  improving  in  agriculture, in  go\ 
ment,  in  everything.  We  have  taken  " 
steps,  leaning  upon  the  strong  arm  of 
father.  W' e  must  move  very  slow,  for  wi 
weak  and  the  path  is  a  new  one,  one  v 
our  fathers  never  trod. 

"If  our  father  leads  us  gently  and  1 
with  us,  we  will  go  on,  but  if  he 
away  to  go  alone,  we  must  lose  the  way 
perish.  We  have  our  old  customs  to  lean  w 
as  a  staff.  New  laws  such  as  the  white  na 
has  are  not  good  for  the  Indian.  They  '^ 
big  staff,  so  big  that  his  small  fingers  c; " 
grasp  it,  when  we  have  grown  to  be  big  en  i 
we  may  lay  aside  our  little  stick,  but  if  ij) 
snatched  away  now,  we  must  fall  and  ;i< 
We  do  not  think  it  good  to  burn  the  cojio! 
house,  before  we  can  build  the  court  h|sf 
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rhe  Indians  must  be  governed  by  their  old 
oms  until  they  can  live  under  the  laws  of 
white  men.  We  fear  our  great  father 
ets  how  young  his  Seneca  children  are. 
commands  them  to  run  when  they  can 
lly  stand  in  this  new  path." 
ley  also  complain  of  a  change  made  in  1847 
rhich  the  annuities  heretofore  paid  to  the 
fs  to  be  distributed  among  the  people  at 
r  discretion  were  then  paid  to  the  heads 
;he  different  families  according  to  the 
ber  of  each  family,  and  use  this  energetic 
uage — "Listen  Father,  bad  people  may 
it  is  wrong  to  pay  these  annuities  to  us, 
ive  know  that  it  is  right.  Have  we  cheated 
people?  Our  hands  are  clean,  why  then 
:fere  between  us  and  them?  If  we  do 
ig  our  customs  will  reach  and  punish  us, 
our  father  break  his  word,  for  fear  we 
lid  wrong  our  people. 
Listen,  Father,  to  the  truth!  Say  that  you 
30  great  and  we  so  little  that  you  may  do 
t  ever  you  please,  and  see  which  mode  of 
oent  is  best  for  the  Indians.  Your  Agent 
33  and  pays  each  head  of  the  family  a  few 
irs  and  a  little  cloth  and  so  empties  his 
Is,  and  goes  away;  in  a  few  days  all   is 

Bye  and  bye  our  poor  Indians  come  to  the 
fs  and  ask  for  food,  but  there  is  nothing 
them;  sick  Indians  want  medicine,  and 
id  Indians  want  clothes,  but  the  chiefs 
I  no  medicine  nor  clothes.  They  go  to  the 
e-keeper  and  ask  to  be  trusted,  but  the 
e-keeper  tells  them,  I  can't  trust  you,  but 
16  chiefs  promise  to  pay,  I  will  give  you 
t  little  things  you  need,  and  wait  until 
i  summer.  But  how  can  the  chiefs  pass  their 
1  for  money  which  will  not  be  paid  to  them. 
Then  comes  trouble  to  the  nation,  and  the 
fs  want  a  little  money  to  ward  it  off.  But 
•  have  none,  and  white  men  can  cut  down 
ler,  and  steal  their  land,  and  abuse  the  In- 
3  as  they  please,  while  the  chiefs  can  only 
till,  and  talk;  and  so  your  annuity  comes 
n  like  water  in  a  thunder  storm,  in  a  few 
ites  the  land  is  covered,  but  in  a  little 
e  it  all  runs  off  and  leaves  it  dry  as  ever. 
But  pay  the  money  to  the  chiefs,  and  it 
63  like  a  soaking  rain  that  goes  deep  into 
ground,  and  makes  all  good  things  grow. 
V  take  a  little  part  and  put  it  by  for  the 
i",  and  for  the  nation,  and  divide  the  rest 
ing  the  people.  When  sick  and  poor  people 
le  to  them  in  the  winter  they  can  help  them 
Itle,  and  they  can  pass  their  word  to  the 
l9-keepers  for  the  honest  and  industrious 
ans  and  all  things  go  well.  But  now  our 
i.t  father  who  is  so  far  oft",  and  who  is  never 
1  but  for  a  day  or  two  in  summer,  cut-!  down 
ichiefs,  who  are  the  fathers  of  their  people 
she  year  round. 

He  takes  away  all  their  power  to  do  good, 
(teaches  the  young  men  to  despise  them. 
'„'  soon  a  chief  will  be  nobody.  But  when 
(chiefs  are  nobodies,  what  will  the  people 
'  When  the  influence  of  the  chiefs  is  de- 
cked the  people  will  be  without  law;  when 
) councils  are  without  power,  our  people 
<ruined.  We  are  Indians,  and  not  white 
!.  Take  these  things  into  consideration, 
iier,  and  destroy  this  unjust  order. 
Live  up  to  your  treaties  though  they  be 
(3  with  poor  Indians  and  be  truly  kind  and 
a  to  us  and  to  our  people." 


In  signing  the  resolutions  accompanying  the 
new  form  of  Government  one  Indian  only  ap- 
pears to  have  written  his  name,  the  remaining 
seventy-one  having  made  their  mark  as  a  signa- 
ture. Of  the  thirty-eight  chiefs  who  signed 
a  remonstrance  against  it  eight  wrote  their 
names  and  thirty  made  their  mark. 

Notwithstanding  the  protests  of  the  chiefs 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  at  Washing- 
ton announced  on  the  second  of  Second  Month 
1849  that  the  new  form  of  Government  "hav- 
ing been  adopted  by  a  majority  will  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  the  relations 
of  the  Government  will  be  made  to  conform 
thereto."  The  legislature  of  New  York  after 
investigating  the  claims  of  the  respective 
parties  adopted  the  same  course. 

Notwithstanding  this  decision  the  chiefs 
did  not  relinguish  their  efforts  to  regain  their 
supremacy  for  several  years,  but  their  appeals 
to  the  United  States  and  state  authorities  to 
reverse  their  decision  and  restore  the  ancient 
system  of  Government  were  unavailing. 

The  friends  living  at  Tunesassa,  and  the 
members  of  the  Committee  believed  it  would 
not  be  proper  for  them  to  be  drawn  into  the 
controversies  which  existed  amongst  the  In- 
dians in  consequence  of  this  condition  of  their 
affairs,  and  to  refrain  from  giving  any  advice 
which  might  be  construed  into  giving  active 
support  to  either  party,  but  to  endeavor  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
and  to  recommend  such  measures  as  would 
tend  to  bring  about  a  harmony  of  feeling  and 
an  united  effort  among  them  to  put  down  evils 
which  threatened  their  prosperity  as  individuals 
and  as  a  people. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Mary  Berry. 

Mary  Berry  was  a  minister  of  our  religious 
Society,  belonging  to  Third  Haven  Monthly 
Meeting,  Talbot  County,  Maryland. 

In  the  yearlTSS  she  visited  Friends  in  the 
counties  of  Philadelphia  and  Chester,  in  the 
exercise  of  her  gift  as  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel. In  the  year  following,  she  performed  a 
visit  of  love  to  those  not  professing  with 
Friends  in  Dorchester  and  Carolina  counties. 

With  a  minute  of  concurrence  from  her 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  year  1792,  she  visited 
some  of  the  meetings  of  Friends  on  the  west- 
ern shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  most  of 
those  in  North  Carolina,  and  all  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  which  afforded  peace 
and  satisfaction  of  mind,  on  her  return  home, 
"and,"  said  she,  "demands  acknowledgments 
of  gratitude  to  the  arm  of  Divine  sufficiency, 
who  has  strengthened  and  sustained  in  the 
various  difticulties  attending." 

In  the  year  following  she  made  a  visit  to 
the  families  of  Friends  at  Motherkill  and  Three 
Runs. 

In  1795  her  Monthly  Meeting  granted  her  a 
minute  for  service  to  some  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  particularly  to  Barbadoes.  This  minute 
states  that  she  was,  "A  minister  of  the  gospel, 
well  esteemed  among  the  brethren,  and  of  an 
exemplary  and  pious  life  and  conversation." 
This  certificate  and  concern  obtained  the  con- 
currence of  the  Quarterly  Meeting;  also,  that 
of  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  in 
Philadelphia,  but  a  suitable  passage  not  oc- 
curring, it  being  a  time  of  war,  and  she  in 


advanced  age,  this  minute  was  returned  to 
Third  Haven  Monthly  Meeting. 

In  the  winter  of  1790  she  accompanied  Job 
Scott  to  a  number  of  meetings  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland,  and  in  Delaware  State,  and 
Job  writes  thus  :  "  Dear  Mary  Berry  is  one  of 
the  most  skilful  laborers  I  have  ever  known. 
She  bows  to  the  root,  keeps  down  to  the  life, 
thereby  works  through  wonderfully,  and  mostly 
in  the  end  reigns  triumphantly." 

At  a  meeting  at  Motherkill  he  says,  "Dear 
Mary  Berry  lifted  up  her  voice  like  one  of 
the  sweetest  singers  in  Israel.  She  is  not 
only  advanced  in  years;  but  I  think,  as  thor- 
oughly '  redeemed  from  the  earth,  and  from 
amongst  men, '  and  her  affections  as  much  set 
on  things  above,  as  any  one  I  ever  saw,  and 
she  shines  accordingly.  May  every  such  il- 
lustrious example  animate  the  minds  of  all 
that  behold  their  beauty,  and  engage  them  to 
press  forward  through  all  the  crowds  of  op- 
position, to  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  the 
high  calling!  I  think  she  is  the  most  bowed 
in  prayer,  lies  the  lowest,  and  rises  the  most 
in  the  purity,  with  the  least  of  creaturely  ani- 
mation, and  most  of  Divine  life,  of  almost 
any  I  have  known.  Oh!  that  this  may  become 
more  and  more  the  case  in  our  Society,  as 
well  as  throughout  the  earth." 

For  several  of  the  last  years  of  her  life 
she  was  mostly  confined  to  her  own  room,  ex- 
cept going  to  meeting.  Such  was  her  bodily 
infirmity  that  when  apparently  unable  to  stand 
alone,  she  would  frequently  rise  in  meeting, 
and  speak  with  life  and  power  for  a  oonBid- 
erable  time,  without  appearing  to  be  fatigued. 

She  was  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  meet- 
ings, although  residing  about  three  miles  dis- 
tant; even  when  her  bodily  strength  had  so 
far  failed  that  she  had  to  be  carried  from  her 
carriage,  to  her  seat  in  the  gallery  and  back. 
Thus  supported  by  the  Divine  life,  her  zeal 
for  truth,  and  love  to  her  friends,  continued 
to  the  close  of  her  useful  and  exemplary  life, 
and  she  departed  in  peace. 


Notes  in  General. 

Signs  of  the  Times.— The  London  letter  of  the 
Church  Standard  says:  "The  remarkable  corre- 
spondence which  for  the  last  three  months  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  under  the  title  '  Do 
We  Believe,'  has  been  brought  to  a  close.  If  all 
the  letters  had  been  printed  on  this  subject  which 
were  received,  they  would  have  occupied  2500  col- 
umns of  the  paper.  The  vast  majority  of  the  let- 
ters were  from  men— doctors,  students  of  every 
description,  naval  and  military  officers,  clerks  in 
public  offices,  police  magistrates,  detective  officers 
and  clergymen.  The  whole  is  said  to  form  one  of 
the  most  significant  human  documents  which  have 
ever  appeared  in  the  public  press." 

Robert  College,  Constantinople,  of  which  Dr. 
George  Washburn  was  for  many  years  the  presi- 
dent, recently  completed  its  forty- first  year,  and 
has  shown  a  growth  of  which  any  educational  in- 
stitution might  be  proud.  Starting  with  but  a  few 
pupils  and  in  the  face  of  intense  local  opposition, 
it  has  acquired  a  fine  plant  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Bospliorus  in  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople, 
and  permission  has  recently  been  given  by  the 
Turkish  Government  for  the  erection  of  a  gymna- 
sium, a  science  hall,  and  two  additional  residences 
for  instructors.  During  the  past  year  the  students 
numbered  320  young  men,  of  whom  one-half  were 
Greeks,  and  most  of  the  others  Armenians  and  Bul- 
garians.    In  all,  there  were  fourteen  races  repre- 
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sented  in  the  student  body.  While  the  institution 
is  maintained  under  Christian  auspices,  no  profes- 
sion of  faith  is  asked  of  its  pupils  on  entrance,  but 
morality  according  to  the  standards  of  Christianity 
is  insisted  upon,  and  breaches  of  it  are  punished 
by  expulsion.  The  expenses  of  the  institution  are 
ordinarily  about  $60,000  annually,  and  effort  is 
now  being  made  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Washburn 
to  secure  for  the  college  such  endowment  as  will 
place  it  on  a  firm  financial  basis.  The  new  presi- 
dent is  Dr.  C.  F.  Gates.— Boston  Transcript. 

A  Gazetteer  on  Indian  Territory.— With  the 
exception  of  the  small  reservations  in  the  northeast 
corner,  the  entire  area  of  the  Indian  Territory  has 
been  surveyed  and  mapped  on  the  scale  of  1 :  125,000 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  The  atlas 
sheets  made  from  these  surveys  have  served  as  a 
guide  in  the  preparation  of  a  recent  bulletin  pub- 
lished by  the  Survey,  which  is  entitled  "A  Gaz- 
etteer of  Indian  Territory."  In  it  is  given  the  lo- 
cation of  every  station,  village,  town,  creek,  river, 
hill,  railroad,  and  reservation  in  the  Territory,  with 
the  name  of  the  atlas  sheet  on  which  it  may  be 
found.  Henry  Gannett,  the  author  of  the  bulletin, 
has  also  written  an  introductory  chapter  to  the 
gazetteer  proper,  in  which  he  relates  many  inter- 
esting facts  concerning  the  Territory. 

The  great  body  of  the  Territory  is  divided  among 
five  Indian  tribes.  They  are  the  Cherokee,  whose 
reservation  is  In  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory; 
the  Creek,  in  the  central  part;  the  Seminole,  just 
west  of  them;  the  Choctaw,  in  the  southeast;  and 
the  Chickasaw,  in  the  southwest.  Besides  these 
there  are  a  number  of  small  tribes  that  have  res- 
ervations grouped  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
Territory.  On  these  reservations  the  people  have 
developed  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization  and 
have  been  long  known  as  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
Each  tribe  has  its  own  system  of  government,  which 
is  patterned  in  many  ways  after  our  State  govern- 
ments, with  a  governor,  a  legislature,  and  a  judi- 
ciary of  its  own.  Until  recently,  the  lands  were 
held  in  common,  and  occupation  -gave  all  the  title 
that  was  needed.  There  was  an  abundance  of  good 
land  for  all  and  no  occasion  for  the  clashing  of  in- 
terests. Their  cupidity  having  been  aroused  by 
this  condition  of  things,  many  white  men  settled 
in  the  Territory,  married  Indian  wives,  and  thereby 
acquired  tribal  rights.  Many  squaw-men  thus  ob- 
tained valuable  coal  lands,  timber  lands,  and  farm 
lands.  Others  followed  in  their  wake,  and  settled 
without  permission,  until  the  whites  in  Indian  Ter- 
ritory in  1900,  as  shown  by  the  Census  returns, 
outnumbered  the  Indians  many  times.  This  situa- 
tion is  a  perilous  one  for  the  Indians,  as  it  is  not 
credible  that  white  raen  in  such  overwhelming  num- 
bers would  long  remain  subject  to  Indian  laws  and 
without  title  to  the  lands  which  they  were  occu- 
pying. The  lauds  have  therefore  been  sub-divided 
into  townships  and  sections  preparatory  to  allotting 
them  to  the  Indians  in  severalty  and  breaking  up 
their  tribal  governments.  The  allotment  has  been 
completed,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  Territorial 
form  of  government  will  be  substituted  in  the  near 
future  for  the  Indian  governments. 

The  total  population  of  the  Territory  in  1900 
was  392,060,  of  which  not  less  than  302,680  were 
white,  52,500  were  Indians,  and  36,853  were  ne- 
groes, either  former  slaves  of  the  Indians  or  their 
descendants. 

The  chief  industries  of  the  Indian  Territory  are 
farming  and  cattle  raising.  The  rainfall  is  ample 
and  the  soil  rich,  and  nearly  every  crop  produced 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  can  be  raised 
in  the  Territory.  The  prairies  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  have  been  in  large  part  leased  to  cattlemen 
and  enormous  herds  range  over  them, 

In  1900  the  number  of  farms  in  the  Territory 
was  45,505,  and  15.4  per  cent,  of  the  Territory 
was  under  cultivation.  The  average  size  of  the 
farms  was  160  acres,  considerably  larger  than  the 
average  in  the  United  States. 


This  bulletin,  which  is  scheduled  as  No.  248  on 
the  Survey's  list  of  publications,  is  published  for 
free  distribution,  and  may  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States.— The  subject  of  additional  legislation 
by  Congress  to  prevent  unjust  discrimination  by  railroads, 
particularly  in  their  freight  charges,  has  awakened  great 
interest  in  various  centers.  The  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  is  quoted  as  elating  that  the  amount  of 
money  invested  in  railway  property  was  about  twelve 
thousand  millions,  represented  by  securities  mostly  held 
In  this  country  and  very  widely  distributed  among  the 
people.  He  also  said  that  the  number  of  employees  of 
the  railroads  was  about  twelve  hundred  thousand.  Though 
legislation  is  not  expected  during  the  present  session, 
President  Roosevelt  is  taliing  steps  to  arouse  public  sen- 
timent in  its  favor. 

Appalling  statements  lately  made  by  The  Public  Led- 
ger concerning  the  prevalence  of  vice  in  this  city  and  its 
protection  by  the  police  department  have  been  confirmed 
by  oiEcial  investigations.  A  late  presentment  by  the 
Grand  Jury  says  that  testimony  in  connection  with  the 
bills  formally  brought  before  it  reveals  a  condition  of  af- 
fairs which  would  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  any  re- 
spectable citizen  and  make  him  feel  that  the  fair  name 
of  Philadelphia  has  been  disgraced  and  humiliated  by  those 
who  allow  the  continuance  of  such  conditions  of  affairs. 
The  Grand  Jury  cannot  but  believe  from  evidence  it  has 
heard  that  vice  flourishes  and  increases  because  it  is  pro- 
tected or  countenanced  by  those  high  in  authority  and 
loaders  in  certain  wards  and  political  clubs. 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  rendered  a  decision  in  the 
case  brought  by  the  Government  against  the  beef  trust, 
which  sustains  in  all  respects  the  contentions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  decision,  it  is  said,  prohibits  the  continu- 
ance of  a  combination  to  suppress  competition  in  the  pur- 
chase of  cattle  for  slaughter,  forbids  combinations  to 
maintain  uniform  prices  in  selling  meats,  and  forbids  com- 
binations to  obtain  discriminatory  rates  from  the  railroad 
companies. 

On  the  1st  and  2nd  instants  the  temperature  in  some 
parts  of  Montana  fell  to  44°  below  zero,  and  by  far  the 
coldest  weather  of  the  season  prevailed  throughout  the 
Northwest.  The  cold  wave  has  been  very  severe  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  the  Central  Southern  States.  The 
Mississippi  River  was  frozen  above  Memphis.  It  has  also 
been  very  severe  in  Texas. 

The  importation  of  reindeer  into  Alaska  is  reported  to 
have  been  followed  with  very  satisfactory  results.  So 
successfully  has  the  plan  worked,  that  not  only  does  it 
furnish  the  natives  with  food,  clothing  and  means  of 
transportation,  but  holds  out  the  prospect  of  putting 
Alaska  in  a  few  years  in  the  position  to  supply  deer  meat 
to  outside  markets.  An  excellent  cheese  is  made  of  their 
milk.  As  carriers  they  have  already  supplanted  dogs  for 
the  United  States  mail,  and  may  be  ridden,  or  will  carry 
easily  a  pack  of  150  pounds  in  weight. 

Booker  T.  Washington  hag  said  that  the  reasons  why 
negroes  crowd  the  cities  are,  first,  the  facilities  for  pub- 
lic school  instruction;  and,  secondly,  on  account  of  police 
protection,  and  also  that  "I  think  I  do  not  overstate  the 
matter  when  I  say  that  for  every  lynching,  or  attempted 
lynching  that  takes  place  in  the  country,  a  score  of  col- 
ored people  leave  the  vicinity  for  the  city." 

Statistics  show  that  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  the  immigration  from  Russia  was  the 
heaviest  in  the  history  of  the  Immigration  Bureau,  aggro- 
gating  86,191,  against  57,189  and  69,683  for  the  corre- 
sponding periods  in  1902  and  1903. 

The  President  has  sent  a  message  to  Congress  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  no  statistics  on  marriage  and 
divorce  have  been  collected  since  1886,  and  recommending 
legislation.  In  it,  he  says:  "The  institution  of  marriage 
is,  of  course,  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  social  organ- 
ization, and  all  influences  that  afl'ect  that  institution  are 
of  vital  concern  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country. 
There  is  a  widespread  conviction  that  the  divorce  laws 
are  dangerously  lax  and  indifferently  administered  in  some 
of  the  States,  resulting  in  a  diminishing  regard  for  the 
sanctity  of  the  marriage  relation.  The  hope  is  enter- 
tained that  co-operation  among  the  several  States  can  be 
secured  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  enacted,  upon  the 
subject  of  marriage  and  divorce  uniform  laws  containing 
all  possible  safeguards  for  the  security  of  the  family. 
Intelligent  and  prudent  action  in  that  direction  will  be 
greatly  promoted  by  securing  reliable  and  trustworthy 
statistics  upon  marriage  and  divorce." 

A  despatch  from  Oil  City  of  the  31st  ult.  says:  The 
second  well  ever  known  to  produce  refined  oil  has  been 


discovered  on  the  George  Farm,  near  Bradysbend,  A 
strong  County.  The  oil  is  said  to  be  as  clear  as  the  1 
commercially  refined,  burning  as  clear  flame  and  mal 
as  good  an  illumination.  The  production  is  estimated 
twenty-five  barrels  a  day.  The  original  refined  oil  ■ 
was  struck  near  the  present  one  years  ago. 

A  sun  spot,  believed  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  I 
defined  ever  observed,  has  been  discovered  by  Prof 
H.  Cole,  of  Chicago.  Mathematical  calculations  pre 
that  the  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  was  one-tentl 
its  total  diameter,  or  more  than  80,000  miles  in  its  wii 
part.  Other  large  spots  have  since  been  discovered, 
changes  in  their  size  have  taken  place,  which  change 
is  believed  are  closely  connected  with  electrical  effi 
observed  on  the  earth's  surface. 

George  A.  Lowry,  of  Albany,  Ga.,  the  inventor  of 
round  cotton  bale,  has  developed  a  mechanical  col 
picker  which  is  expected  to  make  an  enormous  savin 
the  cotton  industry.  For  its  operation  five  men  or  \ 
are  required.  It  is  claimed  that  the  machine  will  do 
work  of  twenty  pickers. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the 
Inst.,  says  : 

Personal  assurances  of  his  intention  to  ameliorate 
conditions  and  remove  the  causes,  in  so  far  as  they! 
economic,  which  led  to  the  recent  strike  were  delivi 
by  Emperor  Nicholas  yesterday  to  workingmen  repres 
ing  all  the  leading  factories  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  al 
invitation  journeyed  to  Tsarskoe  Selo,  and  were  rece 
in  audience  in  the  hall  of  the  Alexander  Palace,  wher 
has  his  winter  residence. 

This  interview  is  said  to  have  had  a  far  greater 
more  reassuring  effect  than  proclamations  by  Minis: 
and  governor  Generals.  $25,000  has  been  given  by 
Emperor,  Empress  and  Dowager  Empress  for  the  ri 
of  the  families  of  those  who  were  killed  or  badly  woui 
on  the  22nd  ult. 

The  manufacturers  of  St.  Petersburg  have  made 
cessions  to  the  strikers  and  contributed  to  the  r 
fund. 

A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  says,  the  report  of 
committee  of  Ministers  appointed  to  devise  the 
means  of  giving  efllect  to  the  Emperor's  reform  u! 
makes  many  important  recommendations,  especial!; 
regard  to  increasing  the  powers  of  the  Senate  over 
Ministers  and  safeguarding  its  independence,  urges 
the  right  already  belonging  to  the  Senate  of  legisU 
initiative  should  be  enlarged,  and  favors  the  estab 
ment  of  lower  administrative  tribunals  connected 
the  Senate.  It  is  understood  the  Czar  has  approve 
these  changes. 

Rioting  in  difi'erent  parts  of  Poland  is  reported 
martial  law  has  been  declared  in  some  of  its  province 

Desperate  battles  between  Russians  and  Japanese 
recently  taken  place  near  the  Hun  River,  lasting 
days  ;  in  which  the  former  admit  the  loss  of  10,000 
killed  and  wounded.  The  weather  has  been  inter 
cold. 

A  despatch  from  San  Francisco  says  :  Awakening: 
a  sleep  of  fifteen  years,  the  great  volcano  of  Momoto 
on  the  northwest  shore  of  Lake  Managua,  in  Nicara 
suddenly  burst  into  tremendous  fury  at  2.30  o'cloc 
the  afternoon  of  the  16th  ult. 

It  is  said  that  at  Savinoroska,  in  Russia,  is  a  p  ( 
house,  built  of  blocks  of  papier  mache,  even  the  foe  1 
tions  and  roof  being  made  from  that  material.  So,  o 
are  the  chimneys,  although  the  paper  used  in  their  l 
struction  .was  first  mingled  with  a  fire-proof  mati  il 
The  house,  which  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  will,  i 
its  architect,  outlast  such  as  are  built  of  stone  and  b  J 
cost  over  $40,000. 

In  certain  towns  of  Russia,  too,  the  experiment  is  H 
being  made  of  utilizing  paper  for  paving  the  roadi  u 
streets.  In  this  case  also  blocks  compressed  to  plal 
solidity  are  employed,  and  are  said  to  stand  exci'lhl' 
the  wear  and  tear  of  traffic.  The  cost,  however,  :i 
present  too  great  to  permit  of  anything  like  their  un « 
sal  adoption. 

NOTICES. 

Cain  Quarterly  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Dh 
ingtown  Friends'  Meeting-house  on  Second  Month  i 
1905,  at  10  A.  M.  The  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  E  « 
will  be  held  at  the  home  of  Elhanan  Zook  the  day  pre  W 
at  10  A.  M.         I 

Weattovyn  Boarding  School.— For  convenloi 
of  persons  coming  to  Westtown  School,  the  stage'" 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  A.  M,|'i" 
2.48  and  4.32  p.  M.  Other  trains  are  met  when  reqwW 
Stage  fare,  fifteen  cents;  after  7.30  P.  M.,  twentjw 
cents  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegraph.Sll 
West  Chester,  Phone  114a. 

Edward  G.  Smedley,  Sv- 
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k  CERTAIN  religious  Society  (no  matter  of 
at  name)  contains  a  man  who  says,  "If  our 
rabers  are  not  more  intelligent  men,  more 
ightened  citizens  and  better  neighbors  to 
who  fall  among  all  sorts  of  thieves  than 
I  the  generality  of  people,  then  the  gospel 
lot  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God.  For  we 
m  to  be  nearer  the  sources  than  others." 
id:  "Practical  forgetting  of  men  and  our 
ition  to  them  is  the  virtual  denial  of  God. 
3  way  to  our  Father's  house  is  often  over 
r  brother's  ground." 

*IOT  only  they  who  militate  against  Christ, 
crucify  Him,  still  part  his  garments  among 
m  and  exhibit  an  external  clothing  of  his 
tues  ;  but  also  they  are  enjoying  a  better 
intry  and  a  higher  civilization  for  his  hav- 

lived  and  died.  The  sandal  tree  seems  to 
33  with  its  own  fragrance  those  who  cruelly 

it  down.  In  some  such  sense  of  making 
i  more  worth  living  both  for  the  just  and 
i  unjust,  we  may  receive  the  recent  remark 
;t  "Religion  blesses  the  irreligious  who  ne- 
^ct  it  quite  as  much  as  it  does  the  religious 
)ple  who  cherish  it."  But  it  blesses  those 
b  neglect  it  with  outward  advantages,  while 

blessing  their  inward  being.  Their  own 
sonal  religion,  not  other  people's  must 
S3  us  here.  In  the  midst  of  abounding 
■08  their  hearts  grow  harder  by  withstand- 

it,  till  the  things  that  belong  to  their 
ce  are  hid  from  their  eyes  because  they 
'6  neglected  to  know  the  day  of  their  visi- 
'ion,  and  become  past  feeling  or  knowing 
•hen  good  coraeth."  Thus  in  the  immortal 
■t  religion  far  from  blesses  those  who 
^lect  it. 

IThe  .\ro.sTOLic  Succession. — In  a  recent 
ik  entitled  "Religious  Persecution,  A  Study 
'Political  Psychology,"  E.  S.  P.  Hayues 
ftes:  "There  is  much  vain  talk  of  eccles- 


iastical continuity,  but  the  Nazarene  carpen- 
ter would  hardly  have  understood  ttie  ideas  of 
any  Christian  sect  after  the  fourth  century, 
but  the  Quakers.  They  have  made  religion  a 
strictly  individual  matter;  they  have,  at  all 
times  stood  out  for  peace,  and  they  have  never 
tainted  religious  ideals  with  political  subter- 
fuges. Even  when  politically  supreme,  they 
have  never  violated  spiritual  freedom.  Yet 
we  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  mediaeval  in- 
quisitor and  the  ritualistic  priest  are,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  more  closely  connected  with 
the  Christian  tradition  than  Dissenters  like 
George  Fox  or  William  Penn." 


Victory  and  Lifelong  Defeat. 

A  young  man  out  of  employment,  a  stranger 
to  the  city,  asks  for  means  of  sustenance 
over  a  holiday,  that  he  may  get  work  when 
work  again  begins.  He  is  taken  to  a  house 
where  meals  are  offered  at  a  fixed  rate,  and 
the  proprietor  is  requested  to  furnish  them 
to  the  stranger  up  to  a  certain  day.  On  calling 
to  pay  for  the  meals,  the  benefactor  finds 
that  the  youth  has  asked  for  and  was  readily 
granted  excessive  fare  at  extra  prices;  and 
the  proprietor  makes  all  he  can  out  of  him 
at  the  citizen's  expense.  Both  gainers  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  the  proceeds  of  an 
"eye  to  business."  That  two  days'  success  is 
followed  by  one  party  missing  ever  after  the 
patronage  of  his  heretofore  good  cu.^tomer; 
while  the  other,  returning  in  a  month,  again 
short  of  means,  finds  that  the  clever  advantage 
which  he  before  took  of  his  benefactor  is  the 
last  assistance  that  he  can  have  opportunity  to 
get  from  him.  How  much  better  for  both 
short-sighted  victories  to  have  been  abstained 
from,  rather  than  that  a  continued  patronage 
should  be  thrown  away  for  the  future. 

A  common-looking  man,  simply  clad,  makes 
his  way  in  a  bank  in  a  line  of  depositors 
waiting  for  their  turn  to  be  served  at  the 
paying  teller's  window.  When  the  old  man's 
turn  comes  the  teller  calls  out  to  him  to  get 
into  motion,  applying  to  him  a  disrespectful 
epithet.  The  depositor  passes  on  without 
handing  in  his  check,  but  having  joined  the 
rear  of  the  line  appears  again  at  the  window 
with  a  check  calling  for  the  whole  amount 
of  his  deposit  in  that  bank.  His  signature 
revealed  him  as  one  of  New  York's  richest 
manufacturers,  and  the  withdrawal  of  his  large 
deposit  would  sorely  cripple  the  bank.    En- 


treaties from  the  principal  officers  were  in 
vain.  The  momentary  smartness  of  the  clerk 
became  a  long-felt  blow  to  him  and  to  that 
institution. 

A  young  couple  start  out  in  married  life 
to  form  a  home  for  themselves.  A  juncture 
comes  when  there  is  a  consultation  which  of 
two  ways  to  turn.  One  of  them  soon  settles 
it  by  a  pert  remark  or  an  impatient  tone 
which  "gets  the  case  "  his  or  her  way.  But 
the  victorious  partner  little  suspects  what  a 
long  silent  defeat  to  mutual  happiness  is  to 
follow,  or  what  is  the  cause  of  the  future 
loss  of  confidence  felt  by  the  wounded  heart. 

Life  is  full  of  such  brief  successes  that 
fix  a  permanent  failure.  It  were  better  to 
have  been  less  smart  and  more  wise.  The 
unprincipled  victory  of  a  moment  blasts  the 
brightness  of  a  lifetime.  A  little  more  gold 
to-day,  and  moral  bankruptcy  of  durable  riches 
forever.  A  little  more  stimulant  just  now, 
eating  out  a  void  that  craves  with  increasing 
intensity  a  refilling,  soon  prepares  a  wrecked 
body  to  be  dragged  to  the  grave  by  its  miserable 
existence.  A  life,  character,  and  standing  of 
noble  possibilities  for  time  and  for  eternity, 
bartered  for  one  sensual  indulgence.  A  high 
birthright  sold  for  one  mess  of  pottage.  So 
goes  "the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil." 
So,  for  one  forbidden  bait,  went  the  first  Adam. 

But  now  comes  the  second  Adam  to  make 
alive  such  as  are  dead  in  the  first.  He  trod 
under  foot  the  temporary  for  the  permanent. 
He  brushed  aside  the  allurements  and  ambi- 
tions of  the  moment  for  lasting  good  to  man 
for  whose  life  he  would  die.  He  abjured  a 
victory  over  carnal  hunger,  that  he  might 
live  by  his  Father's  word;  a  triumph  over 
the  law  of  falling  bodies  that  he  might  be  in- 
nocent of  appropriating  Divine  powers  for 
selfish  uses.  He  renounced  the  imperialism 
of  the  world  that  be  might  simply  and  purely 
worship  God  and  Him  only  serve.  And  now 
behold,  for  foregoing  the  short-lived  advan- 
tages so  tempting  to  a  son  of  man,  the  end- 
less spiritual  victory  of  the  Son  of  God!  For 
"therefore  God  highly  exalted  Him,  and  gave 
unto  Him  the  name  which  is  above  every 
name;  that  in  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven  and  things 
on  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth.  And  that 
every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  Lord  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father." 

The  secret  of  the  long  victory  over  the  short 
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and  momentary,  is  found  in  our  preference  of 
the  Spirit  to  the  flesh  and  mere  self.  The 
crown  is  by  the  Cross;  the  defeat  is  by  fleshly 
success,  or  self-life  irrespective  of  permanent 
principles  of  truth,  good  and  love. 

What  a  telescopic  sight  is  given  to  good- 
ness, what  near-sightedness  to  unscrupulous 
desire!  Having  escaped  the  corruption  that  is 
in  the  world  through  lust,  the  way  is  cleared 
for  us  also  to  be  partakers  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture. Such  partakers  are  led  in  the  school 
of  Christ  through  this,  their  addition  table: 
"Add  to  your  faith  virtue;  and  to  virtue, 
knowledge;  and  to  knowledge,  temperance; 
and  to  temperance,  patience; and  to  patience, 
godliness;  and  to  godliness,  brotherly  kind- 
ness; and  to  brotherly  kindness,  love.  But  he 
that  lacketh  these  things  is  blind,  seeiiig  only 
what  is  near  "  (2  Peter  i:  5-9). 

The  shortsightedness  of  those  who  are  with- 
out the  gospel  virtues  prevents  them  from 
seeing  farther  than  their  own  bodily  members, 
or  imagined  self-interest.  Distant  rewards 
and  distant  punishments  seem  too  invisible  to 
have  any  present  influence.  "He  that  hateth 
his  brother  is  in  darkness  and  walketh  in 
darkness,  and  knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth, 
because  that  darkness  hath  blinded  his  eyes." 

But  the  far-look  of  the  prophet  is  because 
of  a  union  with  the  Divine  nature  and  spirit, 
a  communion  with  the  All-seing  Eye.  Ability 
to  see  afar  off,  in  one  purged  from  his  old 
sins,  looks  over  the  heads  of  present  tempta- 
tions of  time  and  sense,  and  sees  in  the  light 
and  life  of  eternal  and  far-reaching  principles 
of  Truth.  To  the  Witness  for  Truth  he  at- 
taches himself,  and  with  the  eye  of  truth  he 
sees;  and  his  heart  is  so  fixed,  serving  the 
Lord,  that  he  will  not  fear  what  man  can  do 
unto  him.  He  whose  eye  is  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  the  day,  may  give  his  wagon  a  move, 
while  it  lasts,  by  hitching  it  to  a  tree  swayed 
by  the  passing  wind.  But  he  who  looks  for 
the  eternal  progress  above  earth,  time  and 
sense,  will,  figuratively  speaking,  "hitch  his 
wagon  to  a  star;"— he  will  attach  his  course 
to  eternal  and  heavenly  principle,  made  most 
clear  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Well  he  knows, 
in  his  larger  vision  by  the  light  of  Christ, 
that  ungodliness  seizes  but  a  vanishing  tri- 
umph, in  place  of  that  godliness  which  is 
"profitable  for  all  things,  having  promise  of 
the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  that  which  is 
to  come." 


Whoever  speaks  of  an  "ungovernable  tem- 
per" speaks  wrongly.  There  are  many  un- 
governed  tempers,  but  no  ungovernable  ones. 
Whoever  does  not  govern  his  temper  fails  not 
because  it  can't  be  done,  but  because  he  will  not 
do  it.  Christ  came  to  govern  tempers,  and  to 
help  men  to  do  so.  Failure  is  the  fault  of  our 
own  weakness  or  of  our  want  of  faith  in 
Ghrist.— Extract. 


For   "The  Friend.' 

Selections  from  Charles  Rhoads'  Journal. 

(Continued  from  page  243. ) 

Seventh  Month  2nd,  1876.— "To-day  in  our 
Meeting  at  H.  I  found  my  mind  engaged  in 
some  concern  for  a  skeptical  state,  which 
doubted  the  reality  of  the  unseen  world,  or 
that  of  future  rewards  or  punishments,  be- 
cause unable  to  discern  these  truths  through 
the  outward  senses. — I  felt  drawn  to  rise  with 
the  remark  that  one  born  blind  could  not  con- 
ceive of  the  beauties  of  the  outward  creation, 
nor  a  person  devoid  of  hearing  enjoy  the  har- 
mony of  sweet  sounds;  that  the  Scriptures 
inform  us  that  'eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
them  that  love  Him,  but  God  hath  revealed 
them  unto  us  by  His  Spirit,  for  the  Spirit  teach- 
eth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God;' 
that  it  would  be  no  proof  of  the  want  of  reality 
of  (form  or  sound)  in  the  created  world,  that 
the  blind  and  deaf  should  deny  their  existence, 
because  they  could  not  discern  them, — neither 
had  the  unregenerate  any  ground  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  spiritual  things,  because  they  could 
not  appreciate  them. 

The  eye  of  faith  must  first  be  opened  by 
Divine  power,  and  a  new  sense  be  conferred  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  ere  man  can  penetrate  the 
mysteries  of  Heavenly  things. — as  declared  by 
the  Apostle — 'the  natural  man  receiveth  not 
the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God,  neither  can  he 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  dis- 
cerned.' and  our  Saviour  declared  that  He 
came  into  this  world,  that  they  that  see  not, 
might  see, — but  that  those  who  see,  might  be 
made  blind,— these  mysteries  being  hid  from 
the  wise  and  prudent,  but  revealed  to  the 
babes  and  simple  hearted,  teachable  ones  in 
Christ." 

Twelfth  Month  27th,  1877.  -"I  consider  it 
a  precious  privilege  to  retire  alone,  as  I  am 
favored  to  do  this  afternoon,  and  wait  upon 
and  pour  out  my  soul  to  ray  Heavenly  Father. 
'My  soul  longeth,  yea,  even  fainteth  for  the 
courts  of  the  Lord,  my  heart  and  my  flesh 
crieth  out  for  the  living  God!'  I  believe  it  is 
the  will  of  our  Divine  Redeemer  that  we  should 
walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight,  in  our  Christian 
path  to  a  glorious  inheritance;  and  that  the 
withholding  of  those  extraordinary  manifesta- 
tions of  His  immediate  intervention  in  their 
behalf,  which  were  the  experiences  of  His 
Apostles,  when  Christ  was  personally  upon 
earth,  through  the  miraculous  pouring  out  of 
His  Holy  Spirit  soon  after  His  ascension,  is  for 
the  trial  of  our  faith.  Now  the  Apostle  Peter 
says  that  the  trial  of  your  faith  is  more  pre- 
cious than  that  of  gold  which  perisheth,  and 
if  we  are  willing  to  abide  in  Christ  by  naked 
faith,  though  now  we  see  Him  not,  surely  He 
will  add  the  blessing  spoken  of  to  Thomas: — 
'Because  thou  hast  seen  Me  thou  hast  believed, 
blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  Me,  and 
yet  have  believed.'  The  human  heart  natur- 
ally longs  for  external,  sensible  evidence  that 
our  Heavenly  Parent  regards  us  personally. 

It  would  be  so  easy  for  Hira,  who  has  all 
power  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  to  speak  by  an 
audible  voice  to  His  poor  finite  creatures  and 
give  us  peace  and  assurance  in  our  longings 
after  Him. 

My  adorable  Redeemer,  give  me  undoubting 
faith  in  Thy  mercy,  to  trusty  in  that  Strong 


Arm  which  has  been  raised  and  stretched  fort 
to  lift  me  out  of  the  horrible  pit  and  the  mi 
clay  and  set  my  feet  on  the  Rock!  Thou  ha 
opened  enough  of  thy  mysteries  to  me  to  ser 
as  monuments  of  Thy  faithfulness  to  the  see 
ing,  contrite  ones,  although  I  have  no  miraol 
to  boast  of, — unless,  indeed,  the  redemptii 
of  any  soul  from  the  deadness  of  sin  be  a  mi 
acle,  which  I  think  it  may  be  justly  accounted 

First  Month  21st,  1878.— "This  day  coi 
pletes  my  fiftieth  year.  The  past  seems 
long  period  in  some  aspects.  'What  glorio 
hopes,  what  gloomy  fears,  have  sunk  benea 
that  noiseless  tide!'  Yet  I  can  rejoice  in  t 
unmerited  mercy  and  blessings  of  a  lovi:; 
Father.  The  hope  and  assurance  of  a  rich  ai 
free  redemption  from  the  thraldom  of  ev| 
through  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ,  is  at  ij 
climax  of  them  all.  'Thanks  be  to  God  fj 
His  unspeakable  Gift!' " 

Third  Month  3rd,  1878.— '"Nearer  myGi 
to  Thee!'  Some  access  in  prayer,  in  my  ro(| 
this  afternoon.  Gh!  how  precious  are  th(| 
communings,  when  the  veil  seems  lifted,  a| 
the  way  into  the  holiest  opened  by  Him,  W' 
is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life. 

The  living  sap  flows  into  the  depende 
branch,  from  the  Root  of  Life.  The  livi 
water  is  felt  to  spring  up  into  everlasting  li: 
May  my  soul,  in  humble  thankfulness,  adc 
and  worship  Thee, who  sitteth  upon  the  Throi 
and  who  in  mere  mercy  leads  me  to  the  livi 
Fountain  of  waters!"  j 

Eleventh  Month  25th,  1879. —  "During 
walk  this  afternoon,  in  the  bright  sunlight  a 
temperate  air,  1  passed  a  field  of  young  whe 
whose  verdure  refreshed  the  eye  in  contrast 
the  brown  and  dying  grass  which  lay  bes: 
it.  As  1  mused  and  sauntei'ed  on,  the  pesii 
which  passeth  all  understanding,  and  a  sw('i 
season  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  \\ 
Lord  covered  my  spirit,  so  that  I  could  inwanf 
rejoice  in  God  my  Saviour,  who  so  lovinjr 
condescends  to  refresh  His  unworthy  creatur;. 

The  green  wheat  fields  seemed  a  type  oft'; 
pastures  of  life,  where  the  Heavenly  Shephd 
leads  His  flock,  and  a  clear  flowing  brook  whi  i 
banks  I  meandered,  called  up  thoughts  of  i ; 
'still  waters,'  and  the  healing  stream  wh  i 
winds  through  the  vales  of  Paradise.  I  si 
within  my  heart,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  g^ 
thanks  unto  the  Lord,  and  to  sing  praises  uij> 
Thy  name,  0,  Most  High— for  Thou  Lord,  h  i: 
made  me  glad  through  Thy  work.  I  ^!l 
triumph  in  the  works  of  Thy  hands!  Thul 
believe  we  are  qualified  from  day  to  day,  i'i 
in  secret  places,  as  well  as  in  the  public  c - 
gregation,  to  worship  and  adore  Him,  in  spi  . 
Who  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  p 
fountain  of  waters." 

(To  be  continued.)  ' 

"Yes,  she  is  hard  to  live  with,"  admitp 
one  who  was  placed  amid  uncongenial  sj- 
roundings.  "Jealousy  and  selfishness  je 
hard  to  overcome,  but  if  our  relationships 
not  what  I  would  like  to  have  it,  I  am  tryk 
not  to  fret  over  it  any  more.  After  all  I  fl 
only  responsible  for  one  side  of  it.  I  can  t 
manage  it  all,  but  I  can  take  care  that  my  d 
of  it  shall  be  only  patience,  kindness,  and  c  • 
sideration.  There  are  many  hard  things  1 1 
grow  easier  when  we  learn  to  concern  cf- 
selves  with  just  our  own  part,  and  drop  le 
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THE  WASHERWOMAN'S  SONG. 

In  a  very  humble  cot, 

In  a  rather  quiet  spot, 

In  the  suds  and  in  the  soap, 
Worked  a  woman  full  of  hope; 

Working,  singing,  all  alone. 

In  a  sort  of  undertone, 

"  With  a  Saviour  for  a  friend, 
He  will  keep  me  to  the  end." 

Sometimes  happening  along, 

I  had  heard  the  semi-song, 
And  I  often  used  to  smile. 
More  in  sympathy  than  guile; 

But  I  never  said  a  word 

In  regard  to  what  I  heard. 
As  she  sang  about  her  friend 
Who  would  keep  her  to  the  end. 

Not  in  sorrow  nor  in  glee 

Working  all  day  long  was  she. 
As  her  children,  three  or  four. 
Played  around  her  on  the  floor; 

But  in  monotones  the  song 

She  was  humming  all  day  long, 
"  With  the  Saviour  for  a  friend. 
He  will  keep  me  to  the  end." 

Just  a  trifle  lonesome  she. 
Just  as  poor  as  poor  could  be; 
But  her  spirits  always  rose, 
Like  the  bubbles  in  the  clothes. 
And  though  widowed  and  alone. 
Cheered  her  with  the  monotone. 
Of  a  Saviour  and  a  friend 
Who  would  keep  her  to  the  end. 
I  have  seen  her  rub  and  scrub. 
On  the  washboard  in  the  tub, 
I  While  the  baby  sopped  in  suds, 

'  Rolled  and  tumbled  in  the  duds; 

;  Or  was  paddling  in  the  pools, 

;  With  old  scissors  stuck  in  spools! 

i  She  still  humming  of  her  friend 

j  Who  would  keep  her  to  the  end. 

I  Human  hopes  and  human  creeds 

Have  their  root  in  human  needs, 
And  I  would  not  wish  to  strip 
From  that  washerwoman's  lip 
Any  song  that  she  can  sing, 
Any  hope  that  songs  can  bring; 
For  the  woman  has  a  friend 
j  Who  will  keep  her  to  the  end. 

\—Froiii  "The  Rhymes  of  Ironquill,"  by  Eugene  F. 


flections 


y  a  Young  Female,  at  the  Age 
of  Seventeen  Years. 


\{Found  among  her  papers,  at  her  decease). 

[About  a  twelve  month  ago,  I  remember  feel- 
(?  a  great  resignation  and  sweetness.  1  think 
then  knew  what  is  meant  by  the  '"silence  of 
j  flesh;"  a  feeling  very  difficult  to  attain, 
tt  which,  I  am  convinced,  every  true  Chris- 
Ln  must  strive  for,  till  it  is  attained.  For 
riny  months  past,  I  have  believed  it  my  duty 
I  do  so;  to  endeavor  to  feel  a  mental  still- 
133,  or  a  total  resignation  of  feeling  and 
tasation  from  thinking;  and  in  this  state  to 
'lit  for  the  influences  and  teachings  of  Divine 
(ace  and  Truth  on  the  heart.  When  we  at- 
iin  this  stillness,  the  Holy  Spirit  directs  us 
Mat  to  do,  what  to  pray  for,  and  how  to  pray, 
^d  shows  us  when  vocal  supplication  is  re- 
(ired  of  us,  and  when  secret,  mental  prayer, 
iraost  acceptable  to  the  Father  of  Spirits. 
I  have  often  felt  anxious  to  know  what  is 

ial  religion;  I  have  entreated  my  Heavenly 
lide  to  lead  me  into  it,  however  painful  a 


surrender  of  heart  and  life  may  be;  for,  with- 
out that,  there  is  no  true  and  lasting  peace  to 
be  found,  and  no  preparation  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Divine  presence,  in  a  State  of 
perfect  holiness,  hereafter. 

I  have,  at  different  times,  been  desirous  to 
know  whether  that  profession  in  which  1  have 
been  educated,  is  the  right  one  for  me  to  re- 
tain, or  whether  any  other  form  of  worship 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  God,  from  me. 
I  never  made  use  of  vocal  supplication  on 
the  subject;  but  I  believe  my  secret  prayers 
were  accepted  by  Him  who  knew  the  sincerity 
in  which  they  were  addressed. 

After  waiting  to  be  instructed,  my  desires 
are  at  length  fully  answered;  for  inward  re- 
velation assures  me,  that  mine  must  be  a  re- 
ligion of  stillness,  and  total  resignation  of 
self;  that  whether  the  feeling  of  devotion  ex- 
cited be  that  of  prayer,  praise,  gratitude,  or 
adoration,  I  must  be  immediately  influenced 
by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  before  I  can  feel  union 
and  communion  with  ray  Heavenly  Father, 
which,  (whether  in  words  or  not)  constitutes 
alone  the  essence  of  worship.  I  feel  convinced 
that  whatever  the  outward  form  of  worship 
may  be,  the  only  true  and  acceptable  olfering, 

a  sacrifice  of  the  heart;  and  the  more  I  feel 
of  a  devotional  spirit,  the  more  I  am  led  to 
be  still,  and  not  to  look  for  instrumental  aid; 
for  I  feel  that  Christ,  the  inward  Teacher  and 
Comforter,  is  all  sufficient,  and  that  He  is 
wailing  to  do  me  good.  In  these  precious 
moments,  I  feel  any  ministry  a  burden,  that  is 
not  prompted  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  for  any  but  such  ministry 
must  break  that  inward  stillness,  in  which  the 
Divine  will  is  shown  to  us,  and  heavenly  con- 
solations are  administered.  I  often  keep  si- 
lence, (mentally),  that  1  may  renew  my  strength ; 
then  I  mount,  as  on  "eagle's  wings."  Till 
within  the  last  year  I  knew  but  little,  if  any- 
thing, of  this  stillness,  and  my  devotions  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  supplication  and  praise,  and 
sometimes  of  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
Now  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  perhaps  of  Death, 
(being  in  a  very  precarious  state),  I  feel  con- 
firmed in  the  assurance,  that  in  mental  still- 
ness only,  is  to  be  felt  that  peace,  and  joy, 
and  union  with  our  Maker,  which  is,  and  ever 
will  be,  the  Christian's  only  hope  and  confi- 
dence in  the  solemn  and  certain  hour  of  disso- 
lution. 


How  often  God  uses  children  to  lead  parents 
to  him!  The  widow  of  Clinton  B.  Fisk  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  conversion  of  her 
husband. 

"  We  were  blessed  in  our  home  with  a  son 
and  a  daughter.  It  was  our  joy  each  to  take 
a  child  and  prepare  him  or  her  for  retiring, 
always  hearing  these  dear  little  people  say 
their  evening  prayers  before  us.  One  even- 
ing the  general  had  got  our  'wee  girlie  ' 
nearly  ready  for  bed.  She  knelt  at  his  knee, 
asked  God  to  bless  papa  and  mamma  and 
brother,  and  then  looking  up  sweetly  into 
her  papa's  face,  said:  'Papa,  why  don't  'oo 
pray?'  These  words  spoken  by  the  child  who 
was  dearer  to  him  than  his  own  life,  led  the 
general  to  give  his  heart  to  Him  who  died  for 
us  all.  God  bless  the  children  in  all  our  homes. " 


Theke  is  a  power  that  rules,  even  as  there 
is  a  voice  that  directs. 


The  Virtue  of  Omission. 

We  believe  it  is  not  a  special  branch  taught 
separately  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  says 
the  Christian  Instructor,  but  it  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  many  things  that  are  considered 
indispensable  to  finished  education  for  young 
ladies.  There  is  no  end  of  things  that  we 
would  like  to  have  and  think  we  need.  If  we 
put  them  all  down  upon  our  lists  of  things  to 
be  secured  we  will  find  the  task  impossible. 
Then  what  shall  we  do?  sit  down  and  cry 
about  it?  or  fret  and  complain  and  make  all 
our  friends  wish  they  had  one  friend  less?  No. 
Take  the  list  and  think  over  it.  Scratch  off 
the  things  we  can  best  do  without.  Kun  care- 
fully over  the  list  again  and  again,  striking 
off  items  until  the  number  of  things  wanted  is 
within  our  means. 

Emily  Tolman  in  the  Interior  treats  of  this 
"Art  of  Omitting."  She  says: 
"  '  To  omit,'  says  Stevenson,  '  is  the  one  art  in 
literature.  If  I  knew  how  to  omit,  I  would 
ask  no  other  knowledge.'  This  is  an  art  which 
may  be  practiced  with  advantage  in  other  de- 
partments of  life  as  well.  No  doubt  we  should 
all  agree  on  the  importance  of  omitting,  so  far 
as  may  be,  the  positively  unpleasant  and  harm- 
ful; but  their  are  also  things  perfectly  inno- 
cent and  even  admirable  that  it  is  better 
to  omit,  to  leave  out  of  our  possession, 
or  to  give  up  if  we  have  already  acquired 
them. 

"  Father  Rodriquez,  a  media?val  monk,  after 
describing  the  conditions  of  living  in  the  order 
to  which  he  belonged — his  unadorned  cell,  hav- 
ing neither  carpet  nor  curtain  nor  picture,  only 
a  bed,  a  table,  a  bench  and  a  candlestick — adds 
this  significant  statement:  'One  cannot  deny 
that  we  are  in  great  poverty ;  but  this  poverty  is 
at  the  same  time  a  great  repose  and  a  great 
perfection.  For  it  would  be  inevitable  in  case 
a  religious  person  were  allowed  to  own  super- 
fluous possessions,  that  these  things  would 
greatly  occupy  his  mind,  be  it  to  acquire  them, 
to  preserve  them,  or  to  increase  them;  so  that 
in  not  permitting  us  at  all  to  own  them,  all 
these  inconveniences  are  remedied.' 

"To  the  modern  man  or  woman  surrounded 
by  the  luxury  of  the  twentieth  century,  such 
poverty  and  asceticism  will  seem  the  extreme 
of  hardship.  Most  of  us  are  willing  to  sacri- 
fice this  repose,  and  accept  the  inconvenience 
incident  to  acquiring,  preserving  or  increasing 
our  worldly  possessions.  Few  of  us  are  suffi- 
ciently heroic  to  follow  the  example  of  Thoreau 
who  is  said  to  have  thrown  away  a  shell  which 
had  for  a  long  time  stood  upon  his  mantel, 
because  he  found  that  it  took  too  much  of  his 
attention.  And  yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  more 
than  one  woman  reading  these  lines  and  glanc- 
ing around  her  lavishly  adorned  home,  will 
sigh  for  the  'great  repose'  of  the  old  monk's 
cell. 

"  It  is  by  no  means  for  the  religious  life 
alone  that  the  art  of  omitting  is  useful. 
'There  is  a  great  secret,'  says  Emerson, 
'  in  learning  what  to  keep  out  of  the  mind, 
as  well  as  what  to  put  in  it.'  A  noted  French 
philosopher  omitted  the  reading  of  newspapers 
altogether,  for  fear  the  practice  would  weak- 
en his  power  of  abstract  thought.  It  would 
be  foolish  for  us  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  the 
mediaeval  monk  in  material  things,  or  to  that 
of  the  great  philosopher  in  the  matter  of  read- 
I  ing,  but  would  not  our  repose  and  growth  in 
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a  higher  life  be  promoted  by  divesting  our- 
selves of  some  of  the  things  which  we  have 
considered  admirable  and  even  necessary.  One 
advantage  of  camping  out  a  few  weeks  in  the 
summer  season  is  that  it  teaches  us  the  dif- 
ference between  mere  luxuries  and  necessi- 
ties. The  soldier  on  a  campaign  or  the  mount- 
aineer climbing  some  Alpine  peak,  learns  the 
art  of  omitting.  A  college  professor  in  talk- 
ing with  a  young  student,  complained  of  the 
luxurious  furnishing  of  most  of  the  students' 
rooms,  saying,  'I  do  not  like  it.  It  is  not 
masculine.'  'Very  fine,  but  you  will  never 
never  make  a  scholar  in  that  room,'  said 
another  professor  to  a  fond  father  who  was 
showing  his  son's  newly-furnished  apartment. 
The  distinguished  psychologist,  William  James, 
asks:  '  Does  not  the  worship  of  material  luxury 
and  wealth,  which  constitute  a  large  portion 
of  the  spirit  of  our  age,  make  somewhat  for 
effeminacy  and  unmanliness?'  In  the  same 
Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  he  calls  the 
'prevalent  fear  of  poverty  among  the  educated 
classes,  the  worse  moral  disease  from  which 
our  civilization  suffers.' 

"Let  us  soberly  consider  how  many  of  our 
material  possessions  really  contribute  to  our 
comfort  or  to  our  aesthetic  nature,  and  how 
many  are  merely  a  concession  to  fickle  fashion 
or  to  a  desire  to  impress  others  with  our  abil- 
ity to  possess  these  superfluities.  We  fear 
that  our  homes  will  look  'poverty-stricken,' 
and  so  we  deplete  our  purses  and  encumber 
our  houses  or  our  persons  with  superfluous 
things,  and  waste  our  time  and  vex  our  souls 
'waiting  upon  them, '  to  the  serious  detriment 
of  our  higher  life  and  the  total  loss  of  the  re- 
pose which  Father  Rodriquez  rightly  valued. 

"  '  Among  the  various  good  reasons, '  said 
this  monk,  '  why  the  company  forbids  secular 
persons  to  enter  our  cells,  the  principle  one  is 
that  we  may  the  easier  be  kept  in  poverty. 
After  all,  we  are  all  men,  and  if  we  were  to 
receive  people  of  the  world  into  our  rooms  we 
should  not  have  the  strength  to  remain  within 
the  bounds  prescribed,  but  should  at  least 
wish  to  adorn  them  with  some  books  to  give 
the  visitor  a  better  opinion  of  our  scholarship.' 

"  Let  us  honestly  tell  ourselves  how  many 
of  our  possessions  are  for  a  similar  purpose, 
to  give  our  friends  and  neighbors  a  better 
opinion  of  our  scholarship,  our  taste  or  our 
wealth;  and  let  us  heroically  dispense  with  all 
such,  knowing  that  if  they  do  not  help,  they 
certainly  hinder  our  higher  life.  Says  Prof. 
James :  'The  claims  which  things  make  are 
corruptions  of  manhood,  mortgages  on  the  soul, 
and  a  drag  anchor  on  our  progress  toward  the 
empyrean. ' " 

The  "Inspiring  Room."— Every  ideal  Japa- 
nese home  contains  a  special  room  called  the 
"inspiring  room."  This  room  is  fitted  up  with 
the  best  furniture  and  surroundings  that  are 
helpful  and  restful  to  tensioned  nerves  and  a 
dejected  mind,  and  is  used  as  a  place  for  re- 
cuperation. 

Every  life  should  have  an  inspiring  room. 
"Enter  into  thy  inner  chamber,  and  when 
thou  hast  shut  to  the  door,  pray  to  thy  Father 
who  is  in  secret.  And  thy  Father  who  seeth 
in  secret  shall  reward  thee  openly." 


"The  poor  in  spirit  are  those  who  renounce 
all  things  for  the  sake  of  the  Kingdom  of  God." 


Diversion,  Wiiolesome  and  Unwholesome. 


BY   MARTHA 


1  am  a  lover  of  "plainness  of  speech:"  that 
is,  speech  that  is  simple,  clear  and  direct,  and 
conveys  the  meaning  intended.  It  has  there- 
fore been  cause  of  regret  that  one  of  our  Meet- 
ing Queries  advises  vaguely  to  avoid ' '  places  of 
diversion." 

I  take  it  that  the  intention  of  Friends  was 
to  warn  against  theatres  and  amusement  halls; 
but  the  indefiniteness  of  expression  may  give 
the  idea  of  objecting  to  diversion  itself. 

We  have  some  reason  to  think  also  that  our 
Society  has  in  time  past,  too  much  discounten- 
anced amusement,  mirth  and  joy,  and  there- 
by endangered  mental  health.  In  their  pro- 
found sense  of  the  abuse  of  music,  even  simple 
singing,  a  natural  expression  of  joyfulness  was 
condemned  by  some. 

Now,  there  is  a  swing  of  sentiment  in  the 
opposite  direction,  admitting  much  license  in 
public  amusements. 

Diversion  means  a  turning  aside:  but  from 
whati — we  do  not  want  to  be  turned  aside  from 
a  readiness  to  hear  and  obey  the  Divine  Voice 
speaking  to  our  hearts.  I  trust  that  this  is 
true  of  all  of  us,  even  those  who  hardly  know 
that  Voice  yet. 

But  we  do  need,  most  of  us,  to  be  helped  to 
turn  aside  frequently  from  our  special  cares, 
and  to  have  energies  freshened  by  some  cheer- 
ful change.  Some  may  say  that  they  cannot 
imagine  the  Lord  Jesus  and  His  Apostles — or 
Geoge  Fox  and  his  companions,  seeking  diver- 
sion. No:  they  probably  did  not  seek  it;  but 
may  they  not  have  enjoyed  it  in  its  purest 
forms,  in  their  long  rides  or  tramps  through 
fields  and  orchards'.'  delighting  in  the  grandeur 
of  sea  and  mountains,  the  glories  of  sunrise 
and  sunset,  the  constant  miracle  of  growth, 
Ihe  frolics  of  children  in  innocent  play? 

I  believe,  however,  that  there  are  rare 
persons  called  apart  into  a  peculiarly  spiritual 
life,  involving  great  sacrifice.  The  intensity 
of  feeling  wears  on  their  physical  frame,  and 
with  most  of  them  earthly  life  is  short.  There 
are  others  who  just  as  much  seek  above  all 
things  to  do  their  Lord's  will,  who  yet  can  en- 
joy many  things  in  this  life  with  a  merry  heart 
;ind  it  is  such  that  we  would  emulate. 

Different  conditions  require  different  helps 
in  the  way  of  diversion: — 

The  student  or  clerk  who  sits  at  a  desk  and 
uses  his  brain  through  working  hours,  wants 
physical  exercise  of  an  exhilarating  kind:— 
a  long  tramp,  a  spin  on  his  wheel,  a  turn  at 
tennis,  or  gymnastics  in  cheerful  company,  for 
instance;  tlie  merchant  who  is  in  continual 
intercourse  with  many  men  of  many  minds,  and, 
possibly,  many  women  of  uncertain  tastes — 
may  find  nothing  so  refreshing  as  his  own  quiet 
fireside  with  a  few  dear  ones.  Those  whose 
work  is  monotonous  want  mental  stimulus. 

Since  the  continuance  of  our  lives  is  uncer- 
tain, it  is  wise,  besides  preparing  for  a  summons 
from  this  world  at  any  time,  to  prepare  also 
for  a  possible  long  life,  and  its  usual  periods 
of  weakness  through  disease  or  age. 

While  one  is  vigorous,  there  is  a  positive 
exhilaration  and  uplift  in  physical  activity. 
But  there  come  times  when  this  stimulus  is 
lost.  What  do  you  expect  to  enjoy  and  to  do 
if  you  live  to  be  eighty  or  ninety? 

From  my  point  of  view,  just  between  active 


life  and  age,  I  suggest  to  my  younger  friend 
to  cultivate  aptitude  for  quiet  pleasures :  watc 
ing  the  growth  of  plants;  enjoying  seeii 
children  play  and  listening  sympathetically 
their  curious  imaginings;  treasuring  memori 
of  all  things  beautiful,  to  sight  or  hearing,  • 
thought ;  learning  to  do  with  ease  ditt'erent  kin 
of  handiwork,  especially  knitting,  which  hoi 
on  even  when  sight  fails:  and  keeping  t! 
"merry  heart  that  does  good  like  a  medicine, 
making  matter  of  amusement  of  the  varic 
mishaps,  misfits  and  mistake?  of  daily  life,  j 
stead  of  being  depressed  by  them.  Mu( 
wholesome  diversion  comes  to  us  naturally, 
we  just  hold  our  minds  and  hearts  ready 
assimilate  the  beauty  and  harmony  and  ji 
that  are  about  us. 

But  we  do  need  also  to  make  diversions  f 
ourselves  and  others;  to  give  play  its  seaso 
as  well  as  work — meaning  by  play  those  occ 
pations  which  have  as  their  main  end,  our  i 
freshment  after  toil,  or  for  future  duties. 

Amusement  laboriously  planned  just  for  pie 
sure  is  unsatisfying;  usefulness  rather  tb; 
pleasure  should  be  our  aim;  but  we  need  che 
to  carry  us  through  our  cares  healthily. 

If  we  sincerely  pray  to  be  guided  in  all  o 
ways,  we  surely  shall  be  in  the  choice  of  dive 
sions.  When  doubt  is  suggested,  either  frc 
within  or  without — that  is,  either  by  the  I 
vine  voice  speaking  to  conscience,  or  by  Chr: 
tian  friends,  I  propose  two  tests:  — 

I.  We  should  not  take  pleasure  in  what  i 
belisve  puts  any  other  in  a  position  of  moi 
danger. 

This,  to  my  perception,  rules  out  the  theati 
because  I  beli«ve  the  life  of  a  professioi 
actor  or  actress  to  be  one  of  great  danger 
spiritual  life.  Did  you  ever  know  of  an  earne 
Ghristian  choosing  that  life?  Or,  what  Chr 
tian  father  would  like  his  daughter  to  be  in : 

As  an  illustration  of  this  I  have  copied  Fan 
Kemble's  comments  uu  her  introduction  to  t 
Stage.  Fanny  Kemble  was  grandmother 
Owen  Wister,  the  author.  She  belonged  to 
family  of  great  dramatic  gifts,  and  went 
the  stage  to  help  her  father  when  he  was  fins 
cially  embarrassed. 

Late  in  life,  in  a  record  of  her  girlhoc 
she  wrote  the  following  about  her  entrance 
the  life  of  an  actress: 

"And  so  my  life  was  determined,  and  I  ( 
voted  myself  to  an  avocation  which  [  ne\ 
liked  or  honored,  and  about  the  very  nati 
of  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  come 
any  decided  opinion.  It  is  in  vain  that  \ 
undoubted  specific  gifts  of  great  actors  a 
actresses  suggest  that  all  gifts  are  given  J 
rightful  exercise  and  not  suppression;  in  vi 
that  Shakespear's  plays  urge  their  imperati 
claim  to  the  most  perfect  illustration  theyc 
receive  from  histrionic  interpretation:  a  hi 
ness  which  is  incessant  excitement  and  fac 
tiuus  emotion  seems  to  me  unworthy  of  a  mi 
a  business  which  is  public  exhibition,  unwurt 
of  a  woman. 

"At  four  different  periods  of  my  life  I  hii 
been  constrained  by  circumstances  to  maintiji 
myself  by  the  exercise  of  ray  dramatic  faculb 
latterly,  it  is  true,  in  a  less  painful  and  dl- 
tasteful  manner,  by  reading  instead  of  actiil 
But  though  I  have  never,  I  trust,  been  li* 
grateful  for  the  power  of  thus  helping  mysf 
and  others;  .  .  .  yet  neither  have  I  ever  pf- 
sented  myself  before  an  audience  withouti 
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inking  feeling  of  reluctance,  or  withdrawn 
m  their  presence  without  thinking  the  ex- 
sment  I  had  undergone  unhealthy,  and  the 
sonal  exhibition  odious." 
n  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  soon  after  she 
an  to  act,  she  wrote: — 
'  When  I  reflect  that  although  hitherto  my 
fession  has  not  appeared  to  me  attractive 
ugh  to  engross  my  mind,  yet  that  admira- 
I  and  applause,  and  the  excitement  spring- 
therefrom  may  become  necessary  to  me,  I 
)lve  not  only  to  watch  but  to  pray  against 
b  a  result.  I  have  no  desire  to  sell  my  soul 
anything,  least  of  all  sham  fame,  mere 
)riety." 
fow,  for  ourselves,  I  think  this  a  safe  test 

I  diversion: — 

.  wholesome  diversion  should  leave  us,  or 
:e  us  stronger  and  more  ready  for  our 
ies.     And"  especially,  it  should  not  leave  us 

ready  for  that  fellowship  with  the  Father 

the  Son,  whereby  we  may,  in  our  small 
sure,  share  in  the  redemption  of  the  world. 
;  is  a  most  inspiring  thought  that  each  of 
nay  share  in  this,  if  only  by  unconscious 
lence;  and  a  very  solemn  one,  that  if  our 
lence  does  not  draw  to  good,  it  repels  from 

For  our  Saviour  said  "He  that  gathereth 
with  me,  scattereth." 
ach  one  must  apply  this  rule  for  himself 
herself.  Different  persons  will  come  to 
srent  conclusions  as  to  what  is  wholesome 
heir  particular  cases. 

ne  of  the  great  temptations  to  unwholsome 
rsions  in  this  day,  is  found  in  resorting 
he  fashionable  club-houses, 
'e  can  see  that  people  with  very  tiny  and 
■  homes  may  need  to  club  together  to  get 
cm  for  social  pleasures.  But  think  what 
in  this  favored   community,  can  have   in 

homes, — the  very  best  places  of  all  for 
i  fellowship:— 

ome  games,  home  talks  and  sympathies, 
wed  amusement  over  the  droll   mistakes 

occur  in  almost  every  family;  reading  tn- 
,er,  the  exercise  of  taste  in  many  forms, 
iving  friends. 

cannot  see  that  we  need  to  go  out  much 
jleasure,  beyond  the  homes  of  our  circle; 
ipt  for  out-door  exercise  and  travel. 

our  recreations  are  to  make  us  stronger 
work,  they  must  not  exhaust  energy, 
lis  thought  will  regulate  hospitalities;— 
ih  should  be,  as  Charles  Wagner  says  of 
I,  expressive  of  personality, 
i  other  words,  a  hostess  should  fit  her  hos- 
lity  to  the  size  of  her  house,  the  depth  of 
Ipurse,  her  strength,  her  aptitudes,  the 
litions  of  her  family. 

II  some  of  us  this  problem  was  lately  pre- 
I3d:  How  are  we  to  obey  the  command 
ihen  thou  makest  a  feast,  call  not  thy 
ids,  nor  thy  kinsfolk,  nor  thy  rich  neigh- 
!— lest  they  ask  thee  again,  and  a  recom- 
le  be  made  thee?" 

le  very  least  meaning  we  can  give  to  this 
at  Christian  hospitality  is  not  to  be  a 
er  of  exchange  and  worldly  gain;  we  are 
Ito  invite  people  because  they  enterain 
!somely,  and  we  desire  to  be  invited  to 
!  parties. 

Iither  we  are  to  give  ourselves  freely,  to 
ie  those  who  need  us,  or  those  with  whom 
ji  may  be  a  mutual  interchange  of  mind 
|ieart  to  profit. 

i 


We  do  not  invite  our  friends  to  our  homes 
merely  to  feast  them  on  fine  foods.  If  that 
is  what  we  wish  to  give,  we  are  commanded 
to  invite  the  needy  ones,  who  cannot  recom- 
pense in  kind. 

Let  each  home  be  valued  by  its  visitors  for 
its  own  proper  characteristics:  one  for  com- 
pleteness, another  for  taste,  another  for  origi- 
nality; one  for  intellectual  conversation,  an- 
other for  hearty  fellowship,  another  for  simple, 
quaint  home-y-ness.  And  let  no  one  worry  be- 
cause she  cannot  entertain  like  somebody  else. 

I  recall,  with  much  pleasure  an  evening  of 
last  Spring,  when  I  was  away  from  home,  spent 
with  four  other  earnest  women,  talking  over 
the  subject  we  are  considering  to-night. 

We  were  of  four  different  denominations, 
none  "Friends"  but  myself. 

Two  were  young.  Four  of  the  five  were 
united  in  believing  it  right  to  abstain  .from  the 
favorite  amusements  of  the  fashionable  world 
— cards,  dancing,  the  theatre:  the  fifth  list- 
ened, with  earnest  face,  and  then  said  she 
could  truly  feel  devout  when  dancing. 

Now,  in  dancing  itself,  as  rhythmic  motion, 
I  see  no  harm;  we  like  to  see  little  children 
dancing  about  in  natural  glee.  But  with  danc- 
ing as  commonly  used,  much  evil  is  connected: 
—late  hours,  extravagant  dressing,  undue 
liberty  between  the  sexes,  jealousies.  And  so 
it  is  a  strength  to  a  young  Christian,  to  be 
able  to  say"  I  do  not  attend  dancing  parties," 
33  well  as  "I  do  not  play  cards,"  All  of  those 
women    with    whom   I    talked    that    evening 

approved  of  music Our  early  Friends 

found  it  debased  to  so  much  evil,  that  some  of 
them  denounced  it  entirely.  We  can  here  only 
refer  to  individual  conscience  the  question  of 
its  wholesomeness  for  each.  Let  us,  however, 
resolve  like  Paul,  "I  will  not  be  brought  rnder 
the  power  of  any"  [indulgence],  and  beware 
lest  any  of  these  pleasant  things  become  our 
masters  instead  of  servants. 

One  of  that  evening  group,  the  brightest 
and  most  interesting  converser,  has  since  been 
called  away  from  earth.  She  told  us  an  ex- 
perience of  her  youth.  When  about  seventeen 
years  old,  soon  after  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  renounce  worldly  amusements,  having 
in  her  heart  a  purer  pleasure,  she  was  away 
from  home  with  an  uncle,  who  proposed  taking 
her  with  other  young  people  to  see  a  famous 
actor.  When  she  declined,  he  urged  it  upon 
her,  as  being  an  education.  But  she  steadily 
refused  for  herself,  while  she  did  not  advise 
others.  Then  another  girl  became  uneasy  and 
besought  my  friend  to  tell  her  whether  she 
thought  it  would  do  her  any  harm  to  go.  At 
first  she  refused,  but  at  length  replied,  "Well 
I'll  say  this  much:  Will  it  do  you  harm  not  to 
go''"  The  stand  thus  taken  at  the  outset  of 
her  Christian  life,  led  this  valuable  woman  to 
be  a  welcome  adviser  to  many. 

I  think  Christian  parents  act  kindly  in  re- 
straining children,  while  their  own  character 
and  purposes  are  undeveloped,  from  forming 
habits  that  lead  to  worldly  conformity. 

Let  us  not  judge  one  another,  but  each  be 
watchful  lest  we  put  a  stumbling  block  in  a 
brother's  way. 

Twelfth  Month,  1904. 

I  OFTEN  think  it  a  favor  that  we  are  not 
olliged  to  tell  all  we  think;  for  strange  is 
the  motley  throng  of  human  thoughts!— .l/nri/ 
Capper. 


A  Visit  to  Porto  Rico. 

BY    \VM.   C.   ALLEN    AND   WM.   B.    HARVEY. 
(Continued  from  page  LMC.) 

First  Month  Sth.^This  morning  we  were 
offered  the  use  of  the  Methodist  place  of  Wor- 
ship at  the  regular  hour,  by  A.  H.  Leo,  their 
minister,  who  comes  from  Frankf ord,  and  knows 
several  of  our  Friends.  So  we  had  only  a  small 
English  audience— most  of  them  all  young- 
fine  young  men  and  women.  The  pick  of  the 
American  colony  here  in  Ponce.  It  delighted 
me  to  face  them,  with  their  strong  or  sweet 
faces,  and  to  speak  of  the  personal  dealings  of 
God  with  His  people. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  American  colony  in 
Porto  Kico  are  no  credit  to  the  States;  and 
having  come  here  for  adventure  or  business  are 
led  into  participation  in  things  they  might  have 
largely  avoided  at  home. 

First  Month  10th,  1905.— On  First  day  even- 
ing we  were  at  the  Baptist  .Mission  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  present.  Strength  was 
given  to  preach  against  fleshly  lusts  which  war 
against  the  soul.  After  the  opportunity,  some 
one  hundred  adults  and  young  people  came  up 
to  shake  our  hands.  The  pastor  told  us  many 
of  his  people  have  come  out  of  the  most  sinful 
lives.  He  was  most  kind  in  expressing  his 
pleasure  at  having  had  us  with  his  people. 

We  are  getting  used  to  table  ways  in  these 
hotels.  Some  things  are  amusing.  At  San  Juan 
we  had  canned  cream.  Here  we  have  only 
boiled  milk.  The  butter  is  from  Denmark, 
in  little  round  tin  cans,  and  best  dished  out 
with  a  spoon.  Bananas  and  rice  are  served 
up  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Strange  fruits  and 
jellies  are  only  tasted  or  looked  at,  by  me. 
Beef  is  killed  a  few  hours  before  it  is  eaten. 
Turkeys  gobble,  and  roosters  crow  almost  up 
to  the  time  they  adorn  the  table.  The  oranges 
are  very  fine.  Eggs  and  chickens  are  always 
to  be  had. 

First  Month  14th.— We  had  a  satisfactory 
meeting  in  the  theatre  building  at  Ponce, 
Fourth-day  night.  It  seemed  a  strange  place  for 
a  Friends'  meeting.  But  there  we  met  with  many 
who  will  not  be  reachedinany  place  of  worship 
— sonie  of  the  better  class,  who  never  attend 
services.  The  very  elements  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  the  proofs  there.if,  were  dealt  in.  At 
times  of  silence  you  could  hear  a  pin  drop,  as  the 
saying  is:  a  new  experience  for  these  people, 
as  well  as  for  us.  It  seemed  as  if  we  were 
indeed  baptized  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  at  times. 

Mayaguez,  First  Month  14th.— Sixth  day 
we  came  on  narrow  gauge  railroad  to  this  city. 
Ever  since,  we  have  been  contending  with  the 
disadvantages  connected  with  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, and  the  prejudices  of  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  help  us.  .All  the  obstacles  possible 
have  been  arrayed,  so  it  seems.  But  we  go 
ahead;  are  now  in  touch  with  Protestants;  and 
I  think  will  get  a  suitable  and  willing  inter- 
preter before  long.  Our  friends  at  home  can 
little  even  imagine  the  trials  connected  with 
this  work.  The  detail  of  it  all,  is  very  wear- 
ing. We  need  much  faith  and  patience — hith- 
erto The  Lord  has  helped  us!  and  He  will  con- 
tinue so  to  do. 

Our  rooms  here  are  clean.  That  means  much ; 
—if  we  are  sure  of  clean  sheets,  and  a  well- 
swept  floor,  and  only  a  few  cock-roaches  as  big 
as  a  silver  dollar,— then  we  are  doing  well. 
The  cooking  here  is  .American.  Many  things 
in  these  hotels  or  boarding-houses,  would  be 
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deemed  impossible  near  Philadelphia:  but  are 
all  right  in  Porto  Rico. 

The  sun  rises  and  sets,  about  6. 15  a.  m.,  and 
p.  M.  Mayaguez  is  a  nicer  town  than  others 
we  have  been  in:— no  bad  smells.  The  houses 
are  mostly  detached,  and  people  don't  swarm 
in  them,  like  rats  in  a  hole.  The  residences 
are  very  attractive,  — Spanish  Architecture, 
bright  colors,  larjje  balconies,  while  the  tree 
tops  behind  the  high  walls,  indicate  pleasant 
gardens.  It  is  not  much  Americanized  yet. 
Down  this  street  run  the  funniest  little  horse- 
cars  I  have  ever  seen:— They  are  open  plat- 
forms, with  seats  for  about  ten  people,  and 
curtains,  if  it  rains.  Fare,  3  cents.  The  route 
is  from  the  plaza  to  the  port,  at  the  sea-side. 

We  may  leave  San  Juan  Second  Month  6th, 
for  Barbadoes,  due  there  in  five  or  six  days. 
What  gratitude  will  well  up  within  my  heart, 
when  I  feel  released  from  work  in  Porto  Rico! 
First  Month  15th. — It  is  now  about  10 
o'clock.  We  expect  to  go  to  the  Presbyterian 
place  of  worship  in  an  hour.  Meanwhile  I  am 
sitting  on  the  balcony.  There  has  been  a  con- 
stant stream  of  men,  boys  and  girls  going  by, 
carrying  and  calling  their  wares.  First  one 
with  fruits,  then  vegetables,  charcoal,  laces, 
notions,  eggs,  shoes,  candies,  and  so  on  in- 
definitely. A  few  minutes  ago  a  man  passed, 
saw  us,  and  returned  muttering  to  himself  in 
Spanish,  "There  are  two  new  American  teach- 
ers, I  will  sell  them  something."  Then  he 
offered  his  stock  of  segars,  and  sweets.  These 
people,  if  they  can  not  talk  to  one  another, 
just  have  to  talk  out  their  thoughts,  so  talk 
to  themselves.  The  way  we  knew  what  the 
above  mentioned  man  said,  was,  that  a  boarder 
here  who  knows  Spanish  overheard  him,  and 
told  us. 

The  girls  and  women  powder  their  faces  to 
a  degree— nearly  all  do  so,  including  many 
little  girls — you  see  them  so  decorated  all 
around,  when  dressed  up;  sometimes  the  darker 
the  skin,  the  more  fearlessly  has  the  white 
powder  been  distributed,  over  the  face  and 
neck.  One  thing  is  also  noticeable:— even  the 
poor  little  girls  with  rags  and  dirt: — with 
scant  of  the  former  and  much  of  the  latter, 
dress  their  hair  well.  All  kinks  are  carefully 
brushed  out,  and  their  little  black  heads  glisten 
and  shine. 

1  apprehend  we  have  a  full  week  ahead 
We  are  finding  that  the  Apostolic  suggestion 
is  daily  realized— viz:  That  God  supplies  bread 
for  the  eater,  and  seed  for  the  sower :  so  we 
plough  ahead,  day  by  day,  in  this  harvest  field 
so  ripe,  yet  so  mixed  with  briars  and  thorns, 
and  where  the  laborers  are  so  few.  How  full, 
and  easy,  and  rich,  seem  the  lives  of  our  Phila- 
delphia Friends! 

Mayaguez,  First  Month  18th. — First-day 
we  were  twice  at  the  Presbyterian  place  of 
worship, — in  the  morning  with  the  American, 
and  in  the  evening  with  the  native  congregation 
— about  three  hundred  constituting  the  latter. 
The  pastor  interpreted  for  us  qt  the  latter. 
He  has  seemed  very  grateful  for  our  visit  and 
work  with  his  people, 

We  have  attended  the  school  this  week, 
and  have  various  engagements  ahead — yester- 
day afternoon  we  hired  bicycles,  and  for  two 
hours  pushed  around  the  town,  and  a  little  dis- 
tance into  the  country — Indeed  it  was  good 
and  necessary,  for  we  have  many  things  in  daily 
detail  to  wear  us. 


The  difficulties  connected  with  securing  an 
interpreter  here  have  been  great,  but  we  now 
think  we  have  a  good  man;  young  and  on  the 
school  staff,  and  who  seems  interested,  not 
afraid  to  act,  or  likely  to  misconstrue.  He 
did  finely  for  me  at  the  Industrial  School  yes- 
terday morning. 

Every  thing  we  hear  told  of  is  Spanish,  ex- 
cept the  San  Juan  news,  which  has  a  column 
)  that  we  can  put  little  confidence  in— when 
we  can  buy  it.  Never  in  Europe  have  I  been 
so  absolutely  cut  off  from  home  ways  and  in- 
formation, as  amongst  these  interesting,  and 
to  a  large  extent,  crude  people. 

First  Month  20th.— We  drove  out  to  San 
German,  fifteen  miles,  yesterday,  to  hold  a 
meeting  there,  and  when  we  got  back  about 
ten  o'clock,  it  was  delightful  to  find  mail 
awaiting  us. 

Well,  this  week  has  been,  so  to  speak,  a 
school  week.  We  have  visited  a  number  of 
schools  around  this  city,  and  talked  to  the 
young  people.  The  hope  of  the  Island,  is  in 
Clhristianizing  them.  Many  of  them  are  keen 
as  a  whip.  Often,  when  1  have  been  speaking, 
their  heads  nod  a  good  deal,  for  they  are  quick 
to  take  a  thought,  if  simply  expressed. _ 

We  have  been  amongst  the  Spiritualists— I 
could  tell  some  strange  experiences — but  must 
defer  this  time.  At  San  German,  we  had  a 
trying  time,  but  our  meeting  finally  got  through 
satisfactorily.  The  catholic  element  is  very 
strong  hereabouts;  no  violence  is  suggested, 
but  everything  possible  is  done  to  baffle  us  at 
every  turn. 

Second-day,  First  Month  23rd.— Seventh- 
day  night  1  was  quite  sick,  but  gradually  im- 
proved, and  was  just  able  for  a  meeting  in  the 
theatre.  It  was  a  time  to  remember,  with 
thanksgiving  to  the  Father  who  giveth  all  good 
gifts.  After  the  meeting,  I  had  practically 
an  informal  meeting  with  others,  regarding 
the  divinity  of,  and  atonement  by  Christ. 
Their  objections  were  silenced.  Some  leading 
people  at  Mayaguez,  as  in  other  places,  think 
our  "religion" — as  they  call  it,— is  better 
than  any  thing  they  have  heard,  and  anxiously 
desire  to  know,  if  we  will  not  send  preachers 
here  permanently  to  teach  their  people.  My 
own  mission  has  largely  been,  to  teach  in  sim- 
ple language,  the  central  truths  of  doctrine 
held  by  Friends:  viz— The  need  of  a  cure  for 
sin  and  its  effects;  redemption  through  the 
blood  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit  as  God's  way  of 
teaching  us  Himself,  the  uselessness  of  priests, 
prayers  to  the  virgin,  or  saints,  with  the  un- 
scripturalness  thereof. 

We  expect  to  leave  here  to-morrow  for  the 
north,  hoping  to  reach  San  Juan  about  First 
Month  28th.  I  am  so  glad,  although  I  do  not 
desire  to  shirk.  This  city  has  been  the  scene 
of  much  labor,  and  many  trials;  but  has  there 
not  been  some  victory?  And  we  are  glad  in 
Him. 

(To  be  eontluued.i 


For  "The  Fuiend 

The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yea 


The  man  who  fails  to  hear  the  voice  of  God 
for  himself  is  without  religion.  Speak,  Lord, 
for  thy  servant  heareth,"  is  the  only  form  in 
which  a  religious  life  is  possible.— Harnacfc. 


But  for  this  sweet  consolatory  word  mercy 
as  a  distinguishing  attribute  of  our  Creator 
and  Redeemer,  surely  my  heart  would  faint 
within  me! — Mary  Capper. 


(Continued  from  page  247.) 

In  the  Eleventh  Month  1849,  Joseph  Elli 
ton,  Joel  Evans  and  Thomas  Wistar,  Jr., 

isassa  under  appointment  by  the  C( 
mittee,  and  were  the  bearers  of  an  a " 
from  it  to  the  Indians;  which  served  to  int 
duce  Solomon  Lukens  and  wife  and  Sa 
Eastlack  to  their  acquaintance.  In  their 
port  they  thus  allude  to  the  effects  of  the  i 
tation  which  had  taken  place  among  then 
The  unsettled  state  in  which  the  natives  h 
been  for  some  time  past  we  have  no  do 
has  had  a  tendency  to  retard  their  progres 
improvement;  the  evidence  of  which  wa 
cibly  portrayed  to  us  in  riding  over  the  rei 
vation.  We  are  nevertheless  satisfied  t 
their  condition  has  been  much  improved  by 
labors  of  Friends  among  them." 

In  the  course  of  a  council  which  tl 
Friends  held  with  the  Indians,  among  wi 
were  a  number  who  were  in  favor  of  the 
form  of  Government,  one  of  the  ex-chiefs,  Is: 
Jamerson,  ex,plained  at  considerable  length 
causes  of  the  dissatisfaction  which  in  hisM 
had  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  Governmenl 
chiefs.  After  the  conclusion  of  his  rema: 
which  were  continued  for  nearly  three  ho 
our  Friends  were  told  that  the  company  prei 
was  ready  to  hear  anything  that  they  m 
have  to  say.  After  consulting  among  th 
selves  the  latter  informed  them  that  they  wi 
represent  their  difficulties  and  grievances 
their  old  friends  the  Quakers  of  Philadelp 
who  after  deliberating  thereon,  would  prob 
forward  in  writing  their  conclusions  respec 
them.  This  answer  appeared  to  give  gen 
satisfaction,  and  the  Friends  took  leavf 
them  with  feelings  of  gratitude  that  they 
been  enabled  to  accomplish  their  visit  anii 
service  delegated  to  them  by  the  Commi 
at  this  time  of  disquiet,  as  much  to  the  satis 
tion  of  the  natives  as  appeared  to  be  the  c 

Shortly  after  their  return  a  communics 
was  received  by  one  of  them  signed  by 
President  of  the  Seneca  Nation  setting  f 
some  complaints  against  the  chiefs  and  th 
ministration  of  the  government  under  them 
in  favor  of  the  new  form  of  government  rec( 
established.  After  consideration  of  theii 
nation  and  the  opposing  elements  among  1 
the  Committee  addressed  a  letter  to  th( 
dians  as  a  body,  reciting  the  disadvant 
and  injuries  which  resulted  from  the  jealo' 
and  divisions  among  them,  the  opportunity 
afforded  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
poses  by  designing  white  men,  to  dispo 
Ihem  of  their  lands,  and  pointing  out  th 
disqualified  them  for  opposing  wrong  tl 
among  themselves.  It  contained  the  folio 
paragraphs: 

Brothers:  "We  have  never  meddled 
your  government,  nor  taken  sides  wit! 
parties  which  have  arisen  among  you,  ar 
are  not  disposed  to  do  it  now.  It  is 
province  to  settle  among  yourselves  the 
of  government  under  which  you  will  live, 
have  never  sought  either  to  put  down  o 
to  set  up  any  new  form,  but  to  persuade 
live  peaceably  and  orderly  as  good  citize: 

"Brothers:  We  wish  r,o  know  no  distir 
of  party  among  you.  Our  good  will  re 
to  all  our  Indian  brothers,  whatever  opi 
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'  may  hold.  We  desire  to  be  kind  to  them 
ind  to  do  good  to  them  all.  Our  advice  to 
is  to  lay  aside  all  your  disputes  and  divis- 
,  to  bury  them  in  the  earth,  to  join  your 
Is  strong  together  and  all  labor  to  promote 
education  of  your  children,  the  preservation 
our  lands  and  timber,  the  improvement  of 
■  farms  and  buildings,  the  comfort  of  your 
iiies  and  the  general  welfare  of  your 
on,  t3  discourage  drinking  whiskey,  the 
ling  of  white  people  upon  your  lands,  and 
kinds  of  immorality.  How  much  better 
Id  this  be  than  to  waste  your  strength  and 
I  in  contending  and  petitioning  the  Gov- 
nent  against  each  other. 
Brothers:  We  think  experience  must  have 
'inced  you  that  our  advice  to  you  in  years 
are  gone,  has  been  for  your  good,  and 
when  you  have  followed  it,  you  have 
pered.  VVe  now  earnestly  entreat  you  to 
lavor  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony  as  be- 
es brethren,  to  cultivate  kindness  and  good 
toward  each  other  and  to  strengthen  one 
her's  hands  in  doing  well  which  will  pro- 
i  your  happiness  and  be  acceptable  in  the 
t  of  our  Father  who  is  in  Heaven." 
lis  letter  was  signed  by  twelve  members 
ae  Committee  and  was  dated  First  Month 
h,  1S50,  and  was  read  and  interpreted  to 
Indians  at  a  council  attended  by  members 
oth  parties.  Solomon  Lukens  observes  in 
rence  to  it  "The  chief's  party  were  evi- 
ly  discouraged  if  not  disappointed,  they 
Dot  entirely  given  up  the  hope  that  Friends 
Id  intercede  for  them  with  the  United 
63  (Jovernment,  still  those  who  spoke  about 
;knowledged  it  was  the  course  always  per- 
by  Friends  and  admitted  that  it  was  best." 
the  Seventh  Month  1850  the  farm  be- 
ing to  Friends  at  Cattaraugus  being  the 
nee  of  the  original  tract  was  sold  to  John 
'artlett  for  fifteen  dollars  per  acre.  It 
ained  about  three-hundred  and  thirty  three 
's. 

ae  unwillingness  of  those  who  had  occupied 
bosition  of  chiefs  and  their  adherents  to 
tquish  their  old  form  of  government,  led 
'irther  efforts  to  reeain  their  lost  power, 
the  Friends  at  Tunesassa  were  at  times 
a  embarrassed  by  the  demands  made  upon 
1  for  their  aid  by  the  opposing  parties. 
18  following  interesting  letter  addressed 
lem  at  this  time,  by  Thomas  Evans  on  the 
If  of  the  Committee  expresses  the  feelings 
'mpathy  and  concern  for  them  under  these 
imstances, 

ji  the  Friends  at  Tunesassa: 
I  Dear  Friends: 

iChe  ditticulties  and  dissensions  in  which  the 
[ms  are  at  present  involved,  and  the  conse- 
t  delicacy  of  the  position  which  you  oc- 
)  among  them,  have  awakened  feelings  of 
liathy  with  you  in  the  minds  of  the  Com- 
K  who  have  desired  us  to  write  you  a 
jr.  Long  accustomed  to  look  to  Friends 
jounsel  in  their  affairs,  and  to  be  influenced 
je  opinions  they  may  express,  those  Indians 
tare  in  favor  of  the  old,  as  well  as  those 
I  advocate  the  new  form  of  government, 
taturally  be  watctiing  to  gather  from  your 
lanor  or  conversation  some  expression 
h  will  strengthen  them  in  their  respective 
ji  and  promote  their  cause.  Habituated 
j)se  observation,  and  inclined  to  be  sus- 
\iaoi  white  men,  they  are  often  powerfully 


affected  by  words  or  actions  which  would  make 
but  little  impression  upon  persons  less  sensitive 
in  their  feelings.  They  are  now  evidently 
agitated  to  an  unusual  degree  by  the  contro- 
versy respecting  the  form  of  their  government, 
and  we  are  sensible  that  many  trials  will  be 
likely  to  attend  your  intercourse  with  them, 
calling  for  the  exercise  of  a  measure  of  that 
wisdom  which  cometh  from  above,  and  of  much 
patience,  gentleness  and  long  forbearance  to- 
ward them. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  PRAYER. 


Grant  us,  0  Lord,  the  grace  to  bear 

The  little  pricking  thorn  ; 
The  hasty  word  that  seems  unfair  ; 

The  twang  of  truths  well  worn  ; 
The  jest  that  makes  our  weakness  plaii 

The  darling  plan  o'erturned  ; 
The  careless  touch  upon  our  pain  ; 

The  slight  we  have  not  earned  ; 
The  rasp  of  care,  dear  Lord,  to-day. 

Lest  all  these  fretting  things 
Make  needless  grief,  oh,  give  us,  pray. 

The  heart  that  trusts  and  sings. 


The  Miracle  With  John. — Dr.  Edward 
Thring,  next  to  Arnold  of  Rugby,  was  consid- 
ered to  be  the  most  successful  teacher  of  boys 
in  England.  The  duller  the  lad  the  more  eager 
was  Dr.  Thring  to  take  him  in  hand  and  de- 
velop him.  On  one  occasion  a  despairing  father 
brought  his  son  to  him.  "John  mu?t  do  every- 
thing his  own  way,"  he  said.  "He  opposes 
his  teachers,  his  school-fellows,  me,  in  every- 
thing. He  will  not  take  it  for  granted  that 
twice  two  are  four  until  he  has  counted  it  for 
himself." 

"John  is  in  far  more  hopeful  condition  than 
the  amiable  boy  who  always  goes  with  the 
crowd,"  said  the  shrewd  teacher,  "provided 
he  ha9  common  sense  enough  to  find  out  some 
time  that  he  is  not  infallible.'' 

After  two  years  the  father  went  again  to 
Dr.  Thring. 

"What  miracle  have  you  worked  upon 
John?"  he  asked.  "He  is  happy,  aft'ection- 
ate,  and  sensible." 

"I  taught  him  how  to  lead,  and  suffered  him 
to  be  a  leader,"  was  the  reply.  "Boys  are 
like  sheep.  One  finds  a  path;  the  others  fol- 
low. The  masterful,  strong  boy  can  be  trained 
into  a  wise  captain.  It  is  the  weak  lad  who 
always  copies  his  fellows  that  is  not  worth 
drilling." 

"The  theory  of  this  famous  teacher,"  says 
"The  Evening  Lamp,"  which  tells  the  story, 
"is  more  worthy  of  attention  because  education 
too  often  treats  boys  and  girls  in  the  mass,  ne- 
glecting individual  development.  Dr.  Thring, 
by  careful  attention  to  boys  of  peculiar  char- 
acter, has  given  tn  the  England  of  to-day  some 
of  its  most   useful  men." 


The  lives  of  some  of  us  are  very  different 
from  what  we  mapped  out;  but  if  the  good 
Master's  purposes  be  accomplished,  it  will  be 
well  with  us  in  the  end.—  Correspondent. 

Items  Concerning  the  Society. 

Joseph  Elkinton,  son  of  Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  ex- 
pects to  start  on  the  25th  instant  for  Japan,  for 
purposes  of  travel  and  a  visit  to  relatives. 

In  the  past  week  or  more  John  B.  Garrett,  with 
a  minute  from  Haverford  Monthly  Meeting,  has 


been  on  a  religious  visit  to  meetings  and  families 
of  Muncy  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  and  was  accom- 
panied for  a  part  of  the  time  by  Joel  Cadbury. 

Doubtless  the  application  of  the  word  priest  (a 
mere  variant  of  presbyter),  as  equivalent  to  "  sac- 
erdos  "  was  not  absent  from  early  Friends'  minds, 
though  in  this  sense  it  was  an  absurd  designation 
for  most  of  those  to  whom  they  applied  it;  for  in 
their  case  bresbyter,  as  the  wits  well  said,  might 
have  been  written  "  priest-biter.''  —  Journal  of 
Friends'  Historical  Society. 

The  idea  of  seeing  to  the  end,  a  fine  thought 
which  we  come  upon  elsewhere  in  early  Quaker 
literature,  is  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  Ross 
meetings — certain  persons  did  see  "to  ye  End  of  ye 
Priests  Teachings."  George  Fox  tells  of  a  soldier 
who  saw  "  to  the  end  of  fighting  "  and  laid  down 
his  arms;  the  dying  James  Naylor  speaks  of  that 
spirit  which  "  sees  to  the  end  of  all  temptation." 
— A.  Neave  Brayshaw,  in  Journal  Historical  Society. 

We  have  received  the  Journal  of  the  Friends' 
Historical  Society  (of  London)  for  First  Month.  It 
contains  the  usual  wealth,  which  has  been  making 
it  so  valuable,  of  curious  and  historical  informa- 
tion concerning  Friends  and  their  interests.  A 
fac  simile  of  a  cipher  writing  found  on  a  letter  from 
Francis  Howgill  to  George  Fox  accompanies  this 
number,  that  readers  may  assist  the  editor  in  de- 
ciphering it.  Then  come  pages  of  "Notes  and 
Queries,"  and  important  articles  named  as  follows: 
—"The  First  Publishers  of  Truth.— II.  By  A. 
Neave  Brayshaw;  Deborah  Logan  and  her  Contri- 
butions to  History,  by  Amelia  Mott  Gummere, 
Church  Aflfairs  in  Gaol;  John  Williams's  Recollec- 
tions of  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798;  Guliclma  Maria 
Springett  and  her  Tenant;  Letter  of  Margaret  Fox, 
1077  (edited  by  Isaac  Sharp);  Inscriptions  in  old 
Friends'  Burying  Ground,  Leiston; "  Old  Style  "  and 
"New  Style;"  Thomas  Hancock,  author  of  "The 
Peculium;"  The  Life  of  John  Swinton;  Letter  of 
William  Penn;  Meetings  in  Yorkshire,  1668;  The 
Daughters  of  John  Archdale;  Friends  in  Current 
Literature,  by  Norman  Penney;  Friends'  Reference 
Library,  Devonshire  House;  Editorial  Forecast. 

Friends'  Historical  Society.— At  the  annual 
meeting  of  Friends'  Historical  Society,  of  Phila- 
delphia, held  at  Friends'  Institute,  First  Month 
30th,  1905,  twenty-three  of  the  eighty-four  enrolled 
members  responded  to  their  names. 

The  following  were  elected  as  officers  for  the 
Friends"  Historical  Society:  Isaac  Sharpless,  presi- 
dent; Jonathan  Evans,  Amelia  Mott  Gummere,  vice 
presidents;  James  Emlen,  secretary;  J.  Snowden 
Rhoads,  treasurer; William  H.  Jenks,  Frances  Tatum 
Rhoads,  John  J.  Thompson,  Frances  B.  G.  Branson, 
Albert  T.  Bell,  Sarah  E.  Moore,  councillors  for  two 
years;  William  F.  Wickershara,  Lucy  B.  Roberts, 
Joshua  L.  Baily,  Susanna  S.  Kite,  Anna  S.  Lippin- 
cott,  Abby  Newhall,  councillors  for  one  year. 

Helen  Hopkins  Jones  felt  she  could  not  be  de- 
pended upon  for  the  secretary's  work  this  winter, 
owing  to  illness  in  her  family,  and  therefore  de- 
clined the  acceptance  of  her  nomination.  James 
Emlen  was  proposed  in  her  place,  and  as  one  of  the 
councillors  in  his  stead  .\nnaS.  Lippincott  was  sug- 
gested. Approval  of  all  these  nominations  was 
expressed,  and  they  were  elected  to  the  various 
offices. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  by  the  meeting 
for  the  past  services  of  Helen  Hopkins  Jones,  now 
resigning  as  secretary. 

The  following  report  was  accepted  and  requested 
to  be  placed  on  the  minutes  of  the  Society: 

"The  Committee  appointed  to  arrange  for  a  pub- 
lic meeting,  report  that  they  fulfilled  their  instruc- 
tions, with  the  result  that  such  a  meeting  was  held 
on  the  thirteenth  of  Twelfth  Month  last,  at  which 
.\melia  Mott  Guramere  clearly  and  acceptably  ex- 
plained the  purposes  for  organization.  The  address 
for  the  evening  was  delivered  by  President  Isaac 
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Sharpless,  entitled  '  A  Peace  Controversy  of  Colo- 
nial Times,'  and  the  gratitude  of  the  meeting  was 
•extended  for  his  able  production.  The  Committee 
feel  that  the  high  order  of  both  papers  has,  to- 
gether with  the  interest  manifested,  placed  beyond 
■question  the  value  of  such  meetings  and  success- 
fully launched  this  our  initial  effort." 

The  treasurer's  report  showed  dues  and  donations 
received,  $98.00;  expenses,  $52.60;  balance  on 
hand,  .$45.40. 

Under  the  head  of  new  business,  George  Vaux 
called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  two  errors 
in  his  paper,  entitled  "  Early  Friends'  Meeting- 
houses and  Their  Relation  to  the  Building  at  Arch 
and  Fourth  Streets,"  as  published  in  the  account 
of  the  recent  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  erec- 
tion of  that  building.  The  errors  are  on  pages  19 
and  37,  and  consist  in  the  introduction  of  the  mid- 
dle letter  R  in  the  name  of  Isaac  Davis,  which  is 
printed  Isaac  K.  Davis.  George  Vaux  requests 
that  Friends  who  have  copies  of  the  book  should 
cross  out  the  letter  R,  so  as  to  have  the  text  to 
stand  in  both  places  Isaac  Davis,  instead  of  Isaac 
R.  Davis,  and  that  they  should  call  the  attention 
of  other  Friends  to  the  errors  and  request  them 
also  to  make  the  correction. 

On  page  89  of  the  some  book  is  this  mistake: 
The  statement  is  made  that  John  Smith  was  made 
clerk  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
He  acted  as  clerk  for  one  year  only,  in  1760,  when 
he  was  about  thirty-seven  years  old. 

"  The  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Fourth  and  Arch 
Streets,  Philadelphia,  The  Centennial  Celebration, 
Sixth  Month,  1904,"  is  the  first  publication  offered 
by  the  Friends'  Historical  Society. 

Some  revision  of  the  Constitution  and  By-laws 
was  thought  desirable,  and,  after  a  full  discussion 
of  the  several  points,  it  was  moved  and  seconded 
that  a  committee  of  six  should  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  whole  subject  of  these  changes,  with  the 
amendment  that  this  committee  report  to  the 
"  Council "  and  the  Council  be  authorized  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  Association  at  its  discretion. 

The  following  Friends  named,  to  revise  the  Con- 
stitution and  By-laws,  and  report  to  the  Council, 
who  shall  call  a  meeting  at  its  discretion,  viz: 
Austin  C.  Leeds,  Jonathan  Evans,  George  Vaux, 
Amelia  M.  Gummere,  Sarah  Emlen  Moore,  Frances 
B.  G.  Branson.  Two  gifts  were  presented  to  the  So- 
ciety at  this  time: — 

a"  printed  copy  of  the  "  Genealogy  of  the  Lam- 
born  Family,"  by  Samuel  Lamborn,  and  "A  Trav- 
velling  Map  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  prepared 
by  Joseph  Pease,  Jr.,  of  Darlington,  and  donated 
to  us  by  John  Ingham  Burtt. 

Both  of  these  gifts  were  ofBcially  acknowledged 
by  the  secretary  to  the  respective  donors. 

Upon  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Helen  Hopkins  Jones,  Secretary. 

The  councillors  met  at  the  close  of  the  above 
meeting  and  appointed  as  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: Albert  T.  Bell,  Jonathan  Evans,  James 
Emlen. 

As  a  Committee  on  Historical  Research,  to  sug- 
gest lines  of  research,  to  bring  forward  matters  of 
interest,  to  have  charge  of  all  collections  of  his- 
torical matter;  and  to  make  such  investigations  as 
are  necessary  in  regard  to  proposed  deposits:  Sarah 
Emlen  Moore,  Abby  Newhall,  Amelia  Mott  Gum- 
mere,  William  Wickersham,  James  Emlen  were  ap- 
pointed and  given  authority  to  add  to  its  number, 
if  desired,  and  to  bring  forward  such  names,  if  any, 
to  our  next  meeting.  From  their  number  they 
may  elect  their  own  chairman. 

It  having  been  overlooked  at  the  annual  meeting 
proper  to  appoint  a  committee  to  make  nominations 
to  the  next  Annual  Meeting  for  Officers  and  Coun- 
cillors, according  to  Article  4th  in  By-laws,  Frances 
B.  G.  Branson,  George  Vaux  and  Emma  Cadbury 
were  now  named  to  serve  in  that  capacity. 

All  the  members  of  the  Society  were  earnestly 
urged  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  Society  by 
interesting  persons  to  become  contributing  mem- 


bers; to  collect  material  to  be  deposited  with  us 
and  in  every  way  in  their  power. 

All  gifts  and  loans  are  to  be  sent  to  the  coun- 
cillors, who  are  authorized  to  pass  judgment  upon 
them,  and,  if  deemed  suitable,  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  our  custodian,  George  Vaux. 

Meeting  adjourned. 

Helen  Hopkins  Jones,  Secretary. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — A  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  regulate  railroad  rates,  by  a  vote 
of  326  to  17.     It  now  goes  to  the  Senate. 

Arbitration  treaties  lately  negotiated  by  the  President 
with  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Norway  and  Sweden  have  been  finally  acted  upon  by 
the  Senate,  which  has  amended  them  so  as  to  require 
that  questions  in  contention  between  this  and  a  foreign 
government  before  being  referred  to  The  Hague  tribunal 
for  determination  shall  be  first  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  its  advice  and  consent.  Since  these  treaties  have 
been  amended,  the  President  has  declined  to  have  them 
ratified. 

A  bill  has  passed  the  Senate  creating  two  new  States, 
one  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma  combined,  and 
one  of  New  Mexico.  The  population  of  the  Oklahoma 
Territory  is  given  as  something  over  400,000,  and  the 
population  of  the  Indian  Territory  is  about  the  same. 
The  area  of  each  is  about  40,000  square  miles,  and  the 
consolidated  State,  with  an  area  of  about  80,000  square 
miles,  will  be  about  the  size  of  Kansas,  or  nearly  as 
large  as  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  combined.  New  Mexico 
has  only  about  200,000  population.  The  population  of 
New  Mexico  contains  a  large  infusion  of  the  Mexican 
element,  and  a  mixed  Spanish  language  is  largely  spoken 
by  the  people.  A  section  provides  that  prohibition  shall 
prevail  for  twenty-one  years  and  is  designed  to  prevent 
the  Indian  tribes  and  nations  in  Indian  Territory,  now 
protected  by  Federal  legislation,  from  becoming  the  prey 
of  the  unrestricted  liquor  traffic  in  a  new  State.  The 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  required. 

Of  612  deaths  in  this  city  last  week  117  are  stated 
to  have  been  due  to  pneumonia.  Bronchitis,  congestion 
of  the  lungs  and  kindred  diseases  are  more  prevalent 
this  winter  than  for  many  years,  and  not  until  the  streets 
are  dry  again  do  physicians  anticipate  a  diminution  in 
the  death  rate  from  these  diseases. 

The  managers  of  the  Burlington  railroad  have  been 
educating  farmers  in  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Nebraska  upon 
the  subject  of  increasing  their  yield  of  corn  by  sending 
among  them  a  special  train  containing  lecturers  accom- 
panied with  diagrams,  samples  of  corn,  &c.,  to  be  used 
as  illustrations.  From  ten  to  thirteen  stops  were  made 
each  day,  during  which  lectures  were  delivered  from 
the  cars  to  crowds  who  assembled  to  hear  them,  in  which 
the  results  of  many  years'  experience  gained  in  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experimental  stations  was  given  to 
eager  listeners,  who  were  notified  in  advance  of  the  time 
when  the  special  train  was  to  arrive.  The  business  of 
this  railroad  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  carrying  of 
corn  as  freight,  and  its  efforts  in  this  direction,  it  is  ex- 
pected will  be  rewarded  by  a  large  increase  in  the  yield 
of  corn  to  be  carried. 

During  the  late  storms  and  severely  cold  weather, 
great  interruption  to  travel  has  taken  place.  On  the 
7th  it  was  reported  that  all  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
from  Maine  to  North  Carolina,  ice  seriously  hampers 
navigation.  Many  harbors  are  completely  blocked  by 
drifts  and  floes  coming  in  from  seaward;  others  are 
frozen  up,  while  from  every  haven  and  bay  come  reports 
of  vessels  unable  to  get  in  or  out. 

Through  the  South  and  middle  West  much  damage  and 
delay  seem  to  have  been  caused  by  the  storm  and  cold 
weather.  The  Tennessee  fruit  belt  reports  losses  amount- 
ing to  $100,000,  the  "freeze"  having  nipped  the  young 
trees.  The  Ohio  River  is  ice-bound  from  Pittsburg  to 
its  mouth.  The  extreme  cold  in  northern  Texas  shows 
no  sign  of  moderating. 

Extreme  cold  also  prevailed  on  the  12th  instant,  in  the 
West  and  Southwest,  the  temperature  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory falling  to  five  degrees  below  zero. 

The  new  Cornell  Dam,  near  Croton-on-Hudson,  in  West- 
chester county,  N.  Y.,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  piece  of 
masonry  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pyra- 
mids of  Egypt,  and  is  now  completed  after  ten  years  of 
labor  and  an  expenditure  of  $9,000,000.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  will  require  about  two  years  for  the  dam  to  fill 
and  that  it  will  make  a  lake  about  seventy  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. The  dam  will  hold  thirty  billion  gallons  of 
water.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  capacity  of  the 
new  dam  is  so  great  that,  should  New  York  city 
water  from  it  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  the 
supply  would  cover  the  city's  needs  for  about  276  days. 


Foreign.— A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the  ' 
says:  The  present  current  of  press  and  public  opinioi 
Russia  appears  to  be  setting  toward  peace.  The  ne 
papers  no  longer  proclaim  the  necessity  of  continuing 
war  at  all  costs. 

The  war  never  has  been,  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
word,  popular.  The  present  distress  of  the  work 
class,  and  the  general  desire  for  reform  evinced  by 
r  class,  may  develop  a  strong  peace  movement,  v 
which  the  Government  may  have  to  reckon. 

Rioting  in  Poland   has   continued,  and  bloodshed 

iulted  from  collisions  between  the  strikers  and 
soldiery. 

A  despatch  of  the  12th  from  St.  Petersburg  says: 

iperor's  creation  of  a  joint  commission  of  masters 
workmen,  chosen  by  themselves,  to  investigate  the  cai 
of  discontent  among  the  laborers  has  made  an  exceedii 

od  impression. 

The  Rouvier  Ministry  has  lately  introduced  to 
Chamber  of  Deputies  a  new  bill  for  the  separatlo 
Church  and  State.  This  bill  contains  the  follow 
article: 

"The  State  henceforth  neither  recognizes  nor  coi 
butes  to  any  religious  denomination.  Public  estab 
ments  of  religion  now  existing  are  suppressed.  Al 
ligious  budgets  of  appropriations  of  Government  def 
ments  or  communes  are  suppressed.  The  exerciS' 
religion  is  hereafter  free,  under  the  sole  restriction 
exercise  must  accord  with  public  order." 

The  article  abolishing  the  Concordat,  says: 

"All  laws  and  orders  relative  to  the  public  organiza 
or  recognition  of  a  religious  denomination  are  abrogi 
particularly  the  law  ratifying  the  convention 
tween  the  Pope  and  the  French  Government." 

It  is  expected  that  this  bill  will  be  urged  to  its  paa 
without  delay.    A  declaration  of  the  Chamber  of  T 
has  been  passed  by  a  majority  of  275  to  the  effect 
the  attitude  of  the  Vatican  had  rendered  separatic 
Church  and  State  in  France  inevitable. 

Oflicial  correspondence  relating  to  the  British 
Tibet  has  been  published,  which  shows  that  Youn§ 
band  disobeyed  instructions  in  his  dealings  with 
Tibetan  authorities,  and  that  England  insisted  merely 
keeping  all  nations  out  of  Tibet. 


NOTICES. 

Westtovrn  Boarding  School. — For  conven 
of  persons  coming  to  Westtown  School,  the  stage 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  A.  M. 
2.48  and  4.32  p.  M.  Other  trains  are  met  when  reque 
Stage  fare,  fifteen  cents;  after  7.30  P.  M.,  twent; 
cents  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegraph, 
West  Chester,  Phone  114a.    Edward  G.  Smedley, 


Friends'  Freedmen's  Association  of  Phil 

phia  is  preparing  to  send  contributions  of  clothing 
to  Christiansburg  Industrial  Institute.  Any  nece 
repairs  will  be  made  in  the  Sewing  School  and  all  i 
iais  used  to  good  advantage.  Either  winter  clothinj 
present  use  or  summer  clothing  to  prepare  for  the  I 
ing  season  will  be  welcome.  Shoes  are  always  desii| 
Books  and  magazines  will  be  put  to  good  use. 

The  Sewing  School  is  in  need  of  an  additional  si 
machine  and  the  gift  of  one,  even  though  partly 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

All  contributions  should  be  at  Friends'  Institute, 
Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia  by  the  28th  inst.,  p 
marked  for  Christiansburg  Industrial  Institute. 


Died,  at  Grant  Hospital,  Columbus,  Ohio,  after 
gical  operation,  on  Slst  of  First  Mo.,  1905,  Ma 
HiATT,  wife  of  James  Hiatt,  in  the  forty-eighth  yi 
her  age.  A  beloved  member  of  Chesterfield  Monthl 
Particular  Meeting.  This  dear  Friend  was  a  n: 
and  devoted  wife  and  mother  ;  and  while  interesi 
any  work,  to  rightly  benefit  humanity,  she  felt  th 
field  for  her  labor  was  mostly  in  the  quiet  of  he 
home.  "  Her  children  arise  up,  and  call  her  blessec 
husband  also,  and  be  praiseth  her." 

,  on  the  seventh  of  Second  Month,  1905, 

home  of  her  nephew,  N.  Howland  Brown,  in  Norri;| 
Pa.,  Elizabeth  Richardson  Reeve,  in  the  seventy- 
year   of  her   age.      She  was   an   overseer   of  G« 
Monthly  Meeting,  having  the  welfare  of  her  meetS; 
much  at  heart  that  she  attended  conscientiously  tlk 
storm  and  ill-health.     Serving  the  Lord  with  sinf  p 
of  purpose,  confident  that  "  He  doeth  all  things 
she  spent   her  life   in   unselfish  effort  for  all  she 
find  to  minister  to,  at  home  or  in  the  community^ 
remember  for  our  comfort  in  our  sudden  and  unexw 
loss,  that  when  for  her  "at  midnight  there  wail* 
made.  Behold  the  Bridegroom  cometh,  go  ye  out  tW 
him,"  she  arose  and  went  forth,  having  her  lamp  tilf 
and  burniog. 
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S  Friends,  the  cardinal  principle  of  our 
ihip  is  that  we  enter  on  it  without  any 
onceived  plan  as  to  the  form  it  shall  take 
1  the  occasion,  but  we  leave  this  to  be  de- 
lined  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  the 
r  Spirit  acting  upon  the  hearts  of  the  con- 
;ation  there  gathered.  Thus  we  acknow- 
e  to  the  fullest  degree  possible  the  actual 
iship  of  Christ  in  His  worshipping  Church, 
'm.  F.  H.  Alexander,  in  the  Australian 
nd. 

'hence   does   a   generally   peace-keeping 

on  get  its  superior  heroic  virtues;   and 

ice  does  a  military  nation  get  its  weaken- 

rices? 

)MBiNATiONS  for  Divine  service  without  the 

less  of  the  Divine  Spirit  are  practically, 

igh  not  intentionally,  strikes. 

ilVERY  particular  in  the  organization  of  the 
ety  of  Friends,  from  the  Preparative  Meet- 
up,  has  for  its  object  that  men  may  live 
rding  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

3E  mistake  of  men  of  all  religions  is  in  their 
king  to  be  saved  by  saving  thinqs,  rather 
by  a  saving  Life. 

CITY  party  founded  on  ideals  of  righteous- 
,  cannot  be  expected,  at  least  in  its  early 
srtaking,  outwardly  to  outmatch  the  hordes 
iscrupulousness,  because  they  cannot  make 
of  the  outward  weapons  of  unscrupulous- 
.  This  is  well  known  by  the  princes  of 
power  of  the  corruption  which  is  in  the 
Id  through  lust.  Satan  has  said  of  this 
er  of  worldliness,  "to  whomsoever  I  will 
?eit."  Our  religious  Society,  organized 
for  the  object  that  men  may  walk  accord- 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  constituted  for  the 
"cise  of  weapons  not  carnal  but  spiritual, 
ng  outward  forms  as  high  ideals  of  the 
it  shall  move  them  and  wield  them.  Herein 
et  look  for  city- foundations,  and  the  world- 
;dom  to  become  Christ's. 


Denominational  Tones. 

In  the  old  pagan  and  classical  literatures 
the  word  sing  was  often  made  to  mean  to  de- 
liver prophecy.  The  voice  of  the  oracle  so 
responded  to  a  sense  of  the  sublimity  of  the 
source  of  the  message,  that  it  would  run  into 
a  rhythmical  intonation.  And  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  a  rhythm  in  delivery,  the  mes- 
sages given  forth  as  prophetic  became  cast  in 
verse  and  metre,  and  chanted  like  hymns.  In 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  also,  the 
Revised  Version's  manner  of  printing  the  lines 
will  show  where  the  Hebrew  originals  appeared 
in  verse.  And  it  is  not  strange  that  in  all 
public  delivery  ever  since,  language  conceived 
as  inspired  should  take  on  a  rhythmical  cadence 
and  chanting  intonations. 

Rhetoricians  say,  that  when  we  talk  or  write 
about  any  subject  that  appeals  to  deep  or  ear- 
nest feeling  we  gratify  a  natural  instinct  by 
falling  into  a  certain  regularity.  "Both  the 
voice  and  the  arrangement  of  the  words  fall 
under  this  regular  influence;  the  voice  is  mod- 
ulated, and  the  words  are  regulated  in  a  kind 
of  flow  called  ryhthm." 

A  recent  publication,  James  M.  Buckley's 
"Extemporaneous  Oratory,"  continues  this 
subject  in  a  manner  interesting  to  religious 
denominations,  by  showing  how  noticeable  the 
tones  of  some  of  them  are  to  others.     He  says: 

In  ordinary  conversation  there  is  usually  no 
perceptible  "tone."  But  rhythm  carried  too 
far  becomes  a  tone,  and  this,  when  character- 
istic of  a  leader,  may  be  intentionally  or  un- 
consciously imitated  by  his  followers. 

Theodore  Watts,  an  English  writer,  affirms 
that  "the  rhythm  of  language  is  the  rhythm 
of  life  itself,  and  it  is  deeper  than  all  the 
rhythms  of  art.  It  can  be  taught  by  prose  as 
well  as  by  poetry,  such  prose,  for  instance,  as 
that  of  the  English  Bible.  It  is  nothing  more 
and  nothing  less  than  the  metre  of  that  energy 
of  the  spirit,  which  surges  within  the  bosom 
of  him  who  speaks,  whether  ha  speak  in  verse 
or  in  impassioned  prose." 

Such  was  the  origin,  no  doubt,  of  the  early 
rhythms  of  all  religious  movements  that  began 
in  deep  emotion.  The  imitation  of  them  by  the 
successors  of  the  prophets  and  the  preachers, 
after  the  emotion  has  subsided  or  freedom  of 
utterance  has  been  affected  by  conventional 
rules,  is  but  a  monotonous  and  powerless  carica- 
ture. 

Each  denomination  has  its  peculiar  tone, 
and  sometimes  a  special  branch  of  a  denomi- 
nation has  a  special  rhythm.  That  employed 
by  what  are  called  the  Hard-shell  Baptists,  in 


the  South  and  West,  has  been  variously  popu- 
larized. The  Friends  have  a  peculiar  tone; 
this  originated  in  awe  inspired  by  a  belief  that 
they  were  receiving  special  spiritual  aid.  A 
recurring  "ah"  at  the  end  of  words,  character- 
istic of  many  of  the  early  Methodists — which 
John  Wesley  abominated  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  suppress — sprang  from  vehemence 
and  loss  of  self  control,  accompanied  by  exhaus- 
tion of  breath,  producing  a  positive  gasp  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence  or  when  pauses  were 
necessary  to  prevent  convulsions. 

Liturgical  churches  do  not  escape.  I  do  not 
refer  to  intentional  intoning,  which  belongs  to 
the  sphere  of  music,  but  to  the  rendition  of 
the  service.  While  reading  an  elaborate  ritual 
with  others,  in  a  liraited  time,  unconscious 
imitation  has  produced  an  easily  recognized 
tone,  which  as  is  the  case  with  the  character- 
istic tones  of  other  denominations,  some  de- 
liberately affect. 

Imitation  is  at  the  basis  of  modern  denomina- 
tional canting.  Speaking  of  the  influence  of 
imitation.  Dr.  Milburnsays:  "Educated  people 
have  been  accustomed  to  sneer  and  laugh  at 
the  holy  tone  of  the  Hard-shell  Baptist,  old- 
fashioned  Methodist,  and  Quaker  preachers. 
But  you  may  blindfold  a  man  of  quick  ear, 
whose  habits  of  close  observation  have  been 
trained,  and  take  him  on  a  tour  to  visit  the 
various  churches  in  any  of  our  cities,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  will  tell  you  without  fail,  from 
the  voice,  its  tones  and  mannerism  in  the  giv- 
ing out  and  reading  of  the  hymns  and  of 
the  Scripture  lessons,  and  the  utterance  of  the 
prayer,  to  what  branch  of  the  chu  i  ch  the  person 
belongs,  the  part  of  the  country  from  which 
he  comes,  the  theological  school  in  which  he 
was  trained,  and  even  that  where  his  earlier 
studies  were  pursued.  Andover,  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton,  Union,  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  and  all  the  rest  have  their  shibbo- 
leth; their  speech  bewrayeth  them.  They  have 
forsaken  nature  and  become  the  copyists  of  a 
man  or  a  school." 

"Severe  as  this  seems,"  says  Dr.  Buckley, 
"it  is  not  extravagant." 

Our  own  Discipline  directs  ministers  and 
elders  to  advise  ministers  "against  afl'ectation 
of  tones  and  gestures,  and  everything  that 
would  hurt  their  service."  Imitation  is  affec- 
tation, even  when  unconscious ;  yet  it  is  ushered 
into  one's  fixed  habit  by  conscious  beginnings. 
Some  may  be  not  unwilling  that  the  singing 
tone  should  creep  over  them  as  a  supposed  sign 
of  unction;  but  that,  as  a  savor  deliberately 
assumed,  is  inconsistent  with  the  true  anoint- 
ing, or  is,  as  it  has  been  called,  "a  fly  in  the 
ointment."  Whatever  tones  are  the  spon- 
taneous product  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  let 
them  come,  and  let  them  baptize.     But  from 
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that  and  no  carnal  fountain  must  vocal  notes 
derive  their  savor,  if  they  are  to  mark  with  the 
elocution  of  the  Spirit  a  preaching  which  iceeps 
to  the  apostle's  limitation,  "I  will  sing  with 
the  Spirit,  and  with  the  understanding  also." 


The  Doctrinal  Soundness  of  the  Doukhobors. 

The  doubts  which  the  extracts  from  William 
Allen's  and  Stephen  Grellet's  Journals  in  our 
last  number  may  seem  to  have  left  behind  con- 
cerning the  evangelical  soundness  of  the  Douk- 
hobors, are  declared  by  our  Friends  who  have 
most  visited  them  in  Canada  not  justified  by 
their  own  personal  acquaintance  with  them. 

Allen  and  Grellet  eighty-five  years  ago  paid 
to  some  of  the  Doukhobors  in  Russia  a  cursory 
visit.  They  were  unprepared  in  language  to 
converse  with  them  or  get  at  their  true  in- 
wardness. The  frail  dependence  on  an  interpre- 
ter, unqualified,  as  many  of  that  class  are,  to 
render  spiritual  truths  either  to  their  own 
minds  or  those  of  others;  and  the  lack  of 
training  of  the  Doukhobors  themselves  in  doc- 
trinal expression,  it  is  believed  left  their  visi- 
tors' minds  to  a  large  degree  uninformed. 

In  Canada, however,  our  Philadelphia  Friends 
in  their  several  visits  got  more  closely  to  them. 
In  interchanges  of  religious  views  between 
them,  nothing  was  expressed  bordering  on 
Unitarianism.  On  the  contrary,  undoubting 
assent  was  given  to  the  expressions  which  our 
Friends  gave  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  his  sacri- 
ficial ofl^ering  for  sin,  and  his  title  to  be  re- 
ceived as  our  Divine  Saviour.  No  disownment 
of  the  Bible  on  the  part  of  any  appeared,  but 
its  known  contents  were  accepted  as  of  Divine 
revelation  to  men,  and  their  vocal  religious 
exercises  were  as  a  rule,  in  Bible  language. 
The  feeling  in  the  meetings  for  Divine  worship 
held  with  them  was  one  of  true  Christian  bap- 
tism of  spirit,  in  as  evident  a  recognition  of 
the  presence  of  Christ  on  their  part,  as  had 
been  witnessed  anywhere. 

As  a  result  of  the  several  visits  of  our 
Friends,  the  sense  of  Christian  fellowship  on 
all  vital  points  was  left  not  only  unmarred 
but  confirmed;  and  they  deprecate  the  going 
forth  of  an  impression  that  the  Doukhobors  are 
in  that  imperfect  or  unsound  state  as  to  Chris- 
tian doctrine  that  the  two  visitors  of  eighty- 
five  years  ago  left  us  to  suspect.  Of  course, 
some  specimens  of  inferior  illumination  and  of 
crudeness  or  absence  of  doctrinal  grasp  are  to 
be  found  among  them  as  among  other  denomi- 
nations. But  to  characterize  them  as  a  people 
unorthodox,  is  not  found  to  have  a  basis  in 
fact. 


Every  good  life  is  a  veritable  inspiration. 
It  tells  of  the  triumph  of  the  spiritual  and  the 
living  over  the  natural  and  the  dead.  Real 
character  belongs  only  to  him  that  overcom- 
eth. — Exchange. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Selections  from  Charles  Rhoads'  Journal. 

(Contiuued  from  pago  250. ) 

Third  Month  1st,  1888— "In  the  annual  revo- 
lution of  the  seasons,  Spring  begins  her  reign 
to-day.  In  common  with  most,  I  suppose,  its 
return  is  always  welcome  to  me. 

How  assuring  of  stability  in  the  purposes  of 
the  Creator,  that  He  has  said,  'while  earth  re- 
maineth,  seed  time  and  harvest,  cold  and  heat, 
summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  night  shall 
not  cease,'  also  that  He  will  not  again  destroy 
every  living  thing  upon  the  eartl,  aa  He  did 
by  the  flood. 

It  is  naturally  a  dejecting  thought,  that  our 
individual,  physical  existence  here  tends  to- 
wards decay  and  dissolution,  as  life  advances; 
—but  the  annual  revival  of  vegetable  life  that 
occurs  each  Spring  appears  to  me  a  pledge, 
that  with  man  too  fresh  life  grows  out  of  the 
decay  of  the  ripened  past,  and  that  Death, 
who  seems  as  an  irresistible  and  mighty  con- 
queror, is  surmounted  and  o'ertopped  by  Life 
Eternal.  'For  this  corruptible  must  put  on 
incorruption,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on  im- 
mortality,— 'Then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the 
saying  that  is  written.  Death  is  swallowed  up 
in  Victory!'  It  was  our  Preparative  Meeting 
to-day. 

I  felt  in  the  meeting  for  worship,  as  I  have 
frequently  on  such  occasions,  a  fervent  desire 
that  some  preparation  of  heart  might  be  re- 
alized by  all  present  to  answer  the  eight  annual 
questions,  which  we  read  at  this  season  re- 
specting the  attendance  of  our  Meetings  for 
Divine  worship,  and  other  Christian  duties. 
The  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  required 
under  the  Mosaic  law,  was  brought  to  mind. 
It  was  said  to  be  for  a  sweet  savor  unto  the 
Lord,  a  continual  burnt  ofl:'ering.  I  felt  it  right 
to  bring  these  considerations  to  the  view  of  the 
Meeting.  That  a  preparation  of  heart  is  neces- 
sary in  coming  to  a  place  of  worship,  an  offer- 
ing, of  an  acceptable  nature,  put  up  by  each 
worshiper  to  Him,  who  has  said: — 'in  every 
place  incense  shall  be  offered  unto  My  Na)ne, 
and  a  pure  offering.'  The  due  attendance  of 
our  religious  assemblies  asked  for  by  our  rules, 
not  only  consists  in  punctuality  in  going,  but 
also  requires  an  adoring  spirit  while  there. 
The  fire  must  be  kept  always  burning  on  the 
altar  of  the  heart.  Mere  formality  will  not 
please  God,  who  looks  upon  the  heart.  If  fer- 
vent in  spirit,  seeking  the  aid  and  guidance  of 
the  High  Priest  of  our  profession,  Christ  Jesus, 
He  will  give  us  boldness  to  enter  into  the 
holiest,  by  the  blood  of  Jesus;  and  we  shall 
realize  strength  to  follow  Him  in  the  new  and 
living  way.  These  will  not  forsake  the  as- 
sembling of  themselves  together,  but  will  be 
led  to  stimulate  one  another  unto  love  and  good 
works;  to  them  the  tabernacle  of  God  shall  be 
men,  and  He  shall  dwell  with  them  and  be  with 
their  God.     He  will  make  all  things  new." 

First  Month,  20th,  1889— "Since  our  last 
Yearly  Meeting,!  have  been  occupied  from  time 
to  time,  in  the  services  of  the  Committee  then 
appointed,  in  visits  to  the  several  congregations 
within  our  territory.  In  the  course  of  this 
effort  many  public  or  general  meetings  have 
been  appointed,  mostly  in  the  afternoons  of 
First-day.  My  service  in  these  has  been  to 
endeavor  to  point  out  the  distinctive  principles, 
for  which  the  Society  of  Friends  was  first  orga- 
nized, and  its  present  reason  for  existing  as 


a  Christian  Society.  Allusion  was  made  tc 
declaration  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  ii:  28 
— 'For  he  is  not  a  Jew,  which  is  one  outwai 
neither  is  that  circumcision  which  is  out\ 
in  the  flesh,  but  he  is  a  Jew  which  is  one 
wardly,  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  h( 
in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the  letter,  whose  pi 
is  not  of  men  but  of  God.'  There  has  ab 
been  a  tenJency  in  man  to  clothe  his  ide£ 
the  Deity  and  worship  in  some  materia 
visible  form,  hence  the  first  revelations  of 
to  the  Israelites  were  by  outward  evidenci 
His  miraculous  power,  and  His  laws  were  i 
municated  to  them  through  Moses,  as  a  n 
ator,  attended  by  mighty  convulsions  of  he 
and  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  The  whole  r 
of  worship  in  that  age  was  typical  and  ( 
monial,  as  being  adapted  to  a  weak  pei 
prone  to  image-worship  and  surroundei 
idolaters.  But  when  Christ  came,  to  v 
the  Mosaic  law  pointed,  He  superseded 
ceremonial  worship,  by  a  spiritual  one,  a 
clared  by  Him  in  the  conversation  with 
Samaritan  woman  (John  iv:  21).  The  sign 
way  to  the  substance,  which  the  former 
fied.  When  at  the  hour  of  crucifixion  He  i 
"it  is  finished,"  the  veil  of  the  temple 
rent  in  twain  from  top  to  bottom,  as  a 
that  the  old  dispensation  of  shadows  and  f 
was  ended,  and  a  new  and  living  way  of 
to  the  most  holy  place  of  communion  wit: 
Father,  by  Christ  Himself,  as  the  belie 
Mediator  and  High  Priest.  Now  the  an 
prophecy  was  realized,  that  the  law  shou 
put  into  men's  minds  and  written  on 
hearts;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  be  pc 
out  on  all  flesh ;  that  we  should  not  say,'who 
ascend  into  heaven,  or  who  shall  descend 
the  earth'  to  bring  Christ  to  us,  but  the 
nigh  in  the  heart  and  mouth  should  be  preai 
as  the  good  news  from  Him.  That  C 
promised,  before  His  crucifixion,  the  sei 
of  His  Holy  Spirit  to  His  disciples,  to 
ivith  them  forever-  He  should  take  of  the  t' 
of  God  and  show  them  unto  man. 

The  early  Friends  grasped  these  trutl 
vital  to  living  Christianity,  and  in  commor 
the  Puritans,  Baptists  and  other  disse^ 
from  the  English  National  Church,  prot 
against  the  ritualism  and  ceremonials, 
that  corrupt  body  had  grafted  on  to  the 
ship  of  the  Almighty.  They  held  that  the 
Christian  was  one  inwardly,  who  ha 
ienced  heart  conversion,  and  brought  fort 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  That  such 
shipped  God  in  the  Spirit,  rejoicing  in  ( 
Jesus,  having  no  confidence  in  the  fles" 
laid  aside  all  forms  and  signs,  as  feeling 
unnecessary  where  the  substance  was  enj 
There  is  still  a  tendency  in  the  human  ' 
fall  back  into  image-worship,  and  to  cai 
individual  responsibility  to  love  and  honoi 
upon  an  outward  priesthood.  Therefor 
continued  need  for  all  true  Christians,  tc 
up  the  doctrine  of  personal  access  to  the  F 
of  all,  through  Christ  alone,  and  to  reali; 
momentary  presence  in  the  soul  of  the  bel 
by  faith." 

(To  be  continued.) 


"The  business  in  which  we  cannot  aa 
protection  and  Assistance  of  God,  cann 
an  innocent  pursuit;  the  amusement  for 
we  dare  not  thank  Him,  cannot  be  an  inr 
pleasure." 
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A  Visit  to  Porto  Rico. 

BY   WM.   C.   ALLEN   AND   WM.   B.    HARVEY. 
(Continued  from  page  liul.) 

\guadilla,  First  Month  2.5th,  1905.  -This  is 
jueer  hotel:  our  room,  however,  is  on  the 
lond  tioor,  and  more  select  on  that  account. 
is  bordered  all  around  in  three  colors,  pink, 
ite  and  green,  with  white  ceiling.  We  are 
ht  on  the  beach,  and  the  surf  pounds  away 
y  feet  from  the  house.  The  railroad  runs 
ht  underneath  the  window  on  the  other  side; 
i  train  each  way  daily  is  the  crop.  Each 
stery  has  its  own  speciality  in  the  way  of 
•min.  The  smaller  kinds  are  the  harder  to 
ise.  When  we  get  to  Barbados,  I  think  we 
ill  get  into  a  clean  country:  and  after  we 
ve  here,  hope  to  have  an  inspection  that 
1  excel  any  custom-house  work. 
3ur  friend,  the  Presbyterian  pastor  of  the 
ision  here,  welcomed  us.  We  went  with 
1  to  the  jail  in  the  afternoon,  1  spoke  there 

about  half  an  hour.  Men  of  all  shades 
re  about  us, — included  in  their  number  were 
'S, — one  I  talked  with,  had  been  sent  up  for 

months,  for  fighting,  was  twelve  years  old. 

are  herded  together  in  a  large  room, 
^fter  the  meeting  some  of   the  prisoners 
jred  for  sale  carved  cocoanuts,  some  quite 
idsome  in  design  and  lettering,  all  their  own 
|idiwork. 

iy  that  time  rain  had  commenced  to  fall 
itty  sharply:  so  I  got  over  to  the  hotel  as 
In  as  possible,  and  rested  for  the  remainder 
the  day.  This  morning  we  had  anticipated 
'ng  out  on  a  three  hours'  drive  to  ^an  Sa- 
,tian,  but  as  to  go  and  return  was  a  whole 
;''s  task,  and  I  hardly  felt  equal  to  it,  I  was 
retly  glad  when  we  were  unable  to  hire  a 
;,ch.  Now  I  fee!  clear  regarding  that  place, 
jl  incline  to  push  on  to  San  Juan.  There 
or  awaits  me,  if  life  and  health  permit.  We 
[e  to  stop  at  Arecibo  one  day  en  route. 
prst  Month  26th. — This  morning  we  met 
h  the  children  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission 
lool,  about  seventy-iive  in  number;  and  had 
18  work  amongst  them.  Last  night  we 
t  some  of  the  teachers  at  the  home  of  the 
lister,  we  also  took  dinner  with  his  family. 
We  have  this  afternoon  reached  .\recibo,  and 
jm  in  our  room,  whilst  W.  B.  H.  has  gone 
jving.  1  have  been  resting  after  the  trip, 
it  now  a  wild  mob  of  boys  is  shouting  and 
mng  under  my  window,  at  G  r.  M. 
W.  B.  IL  has  driven  out  with  Judge  Savidge 
!l  wife.  The  latter  is  a  Friend,  and  we 
'pped  over  night  at  this  town,  especially  to 
•i  them.  They  have  given  us  a  warm  wel- 
'ne.  They  are  living  in  the  Hotel  Italiana. 
[3  view  from  my  room  is  across  the  street 
3  plaza,  which  latter  is  this  time  quite  fresh 
jl  pretty,  with  a  fine  new  railing  about  it. 
|ely  beds  of  flowers,  and  cement  walks;  all 
liund  the  plaza  are  shops.  The  Hotel  and 
S  view  are  in  marked  contrast  to  our  recent 
jperiences.  Our  room  is  clean  and  the  house 
Iks  palatial  to  us  now. 
We  left  .'\guadilla  at  one  o'clock  on  the  U. 
•mail  automobile.  It  was  a  little  over  two 
urs  run,  a  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles  to 
'muy,  where  we  exchanged  for  the  train  to 
'ecibo.  The  trip  was  quite  beautiful  and 
i.ch  more  pleasant  than  any  thing  heretofore, 
bause  there  were  no  horses  to  be  cruelly 
Siten  all  the  way. 


First  Month  27th. — We  reached  Arecibo 
about  4  )'.  M.,  and  soon  found  Judge  Savidge 
and  wife,  in  their  hotel,  where  we  also  stopped. 
They  both,  as  I  wrote,  warmly  welcomed  us. 
In  the  evening  we  had  a  little  meeting  together 
in  their  parlor,  which  seemed  to  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  them — They  seldom  see  Friends. 
Atogether  we  felt  well  repaid  for  the  extra 
effort  involved  in  this  stop  at  Arecibo,  when 
we  left  there  at  Q.'do  this  a.  m.  —  We  reached 
San  Juan  towards  noon;  and  here  I  pen  these 
lines. 

The  boarding  houses  are  full,  so  there  was 
a  long  search  for  a  place  to  lodge.  Finally  we 
settled  on  the  only  place  we  could  find,  the 
Hotel  Inglasena,  where  we  hope  we  can  stay 
until  Second  Month  6th — when  we  expect  to 
start  south  on  Royal  Mail  steamer  to  Barbados. 
We  have  to  pay  two  dollars  per  day  here.  All 
our  previous  experiences  have  involved  board 
bills  of  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  day.  But 
the  expenses  of  traveling  are  heavy  in  this 
country,  and  made  trying  by  the  absolute  un- 
reliability of  about  every  one  we  deal  with. 
We  have  to  struggle  for  our  baggage  at  times. 
Thus  when  we  get  to  a  city  our  trunks  are 
seized  by  a  wild  mob  of  boys  and  men,  each 
wanting  to  take  us  to  some  hotel — and  we  have 
almost  to  force  them  off,  to  get  possession. 
Then  we  get,  say  a  man  to  each  trunk,  and  he 
will  take  it  over  to  a  carriage;  and  when  we 
pay  a  nickel  or  so  to  each  man,  a  mob  of  may- 
be twenty,  are  dancing  around  to  get  the 
money.  So  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get 
the  cash  to  the  real  earner  of  it.  The  same 
scene  is  re-enacted  when  unloading  at  the  hotel 
— meanwhile  the  hackmen  will  profess  not  to 
understand  English,  and  try  to  charge  us  two 
or  three  times  what  is  right.  So  it  goes:— 
no  wonder  we  want  quiet.  The  above  is  only 
a  little  sample  of  constant  experience. 

Seventh-day,  First  Month  28th. — We  have 
been  very  busy  on  book  work,  and  endeavoring 
to  make  an  arrangement  for  work  next  week. 
To-morrow  I  have  no  engagement,  so  hope  to 
rest.  The  past  two  days  have  been  rainy  most 
all  the  time.  The  last  two  weeks  indeed,  have 
developed  more  or  less  rain  each  day,  except 
two  days  we  had  at  Mayaguez. 

A  funeral  just  started  from  a  hoase  adjoining 
this  hotel.  First  came  a  few  boys  holding  a 
censer,  tall  candlesticks  and  candles,  and  a 
"silver  cross"  about  ten  feet  high.  Then 
some  priests  dressed  up  in  black  gowns,  with 
gold  bands  on  their  jackets,  or  with  white 
jackets.  Then  the  hearse,  with  plumes  about 
six  feet  high.  Six  broad  black  bands  extended 
on  sides  of  the  hearse,  the  far  end  of  each  one 
being  carried  by  men,  who  wore  tall  silk  hats. 
In  the  rear  of  the  hearse  followed  a  gowned 
priest  and  three  or  four  men.  I  suppose  the 
body  will  be  put  into  a  rented  vault,  to  stay 
there  as  long  as  rent  is  paid;  afterwards  cast 
out. 

It  ia  surprising  how  in  a  few  weeks  one  he- 
comes  tender  in  the  tropics.  Thus  when  the 
thermometer  goes  down  to  seventy-six  degrees 
we  feel  positively  cold.  The  "goose  flesh" 
runs  up  and  down  as  it  would  on  a  sudden 
change  forty  degrees  lower,  at  home.  Up  in 
the  hills  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  had  a  tempera- 
ture of  near  sixt\'-five  degrees  one  morning, 
when  neither  of  us  could  hardly  eat  our  break- 
fast, with  our  teeth  chattering  so. 

The  oranges  we  have  had  the  past  weeks 


have  been  delightful.  Fortunately  they  do 
not  pall  on  one,  as  fried  chicken  and  eggs  do. 
You  can  get  two  or  three  for  one  cent,  each 
orange  as  large  as  fifty  cents  per  dozen  ones 
at  home;  they  are  juicy  and  heavy,  and  rich 
in  flavor  to  a  degree. 

There  are  many  other  fruits,  which  one  must 
acquire  a  taste  for,  to  enjoy.  Some  are  large 
in  size,  and  I  will  never  learn  their  names. 
(Jthers  are  the  size  of  pumpkins  and  grow  on 
trees.  Berries  of  all  sorts  also  grow  on  trees. 
All  these  strange  sights  make  the  country 
scenes  very  interesting  We  do  this,  however, 
occasionally: — ^when  thirsty  we  buy  a  cocoa- 
nut  for  one  cent,  and  drink  the  water  in  it — ■ 
or  at  least  a  part  of  it.  The  large  nuts  often 
hold  more  than  a  quart. 

I  have  told  little  again  of  our  work,  in  this 
letter;  that  part  largely  goes  into  my  journal. 
But  I  may  say,  that  the  retrospect  of  our  trip 
around  Porto  Rico  affords  satisfaction.  Our 
visits  to  the  missionaries  have  affected  them 
deeply,  in  some  places,  as  they  have  so  much 
appreciated  the  love  which  has  incited  us  to 
sympathize  with  them,  and  work  amongst  their 
people.  Our  other  meetings  in  hall  or  theatres 
have  been  sources  of  blessing  to  many,  who 
have  not  understood  the  Gospel,  and  that  Christ 
was  within  them;  their  hope  of  glory.  I  hope 
some  of  them  will  be  gathered  into  fellowship 
with  their  Protestant  neighbors.  Many  con- 
versations have  I  had  with  young  men  and 
women,  about  their  temptations  in  this  colony, 
and  they  have  often  thanked  me  for  my  words 
after  I  have  courteously  spoken  to  them  of 
their  soul's  interests.  So  all  this  has  been  a 
reward  for  the  physical  trials,  exercises  of 
faith,  and  other  besetments  that  have  been  our 
lot.  A  little  over  one  week  more  of  antici- 
pated labor  in  San  Juan  awaits  me,  if  health 
permits.  I  will  then  thankfully  leave  for  other 
scenes,  if  so  be  the  Divine  will. 

[Note.— A  section  of  this  correspondence, 
covering  a  time  preceding  the  above,  has 
reached  us  since,  and  is  intended  to  be  pre- 
sented in  next  number. — Ed.] 

(To  be  conllnued.l 


Being  an  acknowledged  minister  amongst 
Friends,  and  frequently  engaged  in  Gospel 
labors  for  the  good  of  others,  Peter  Yarnall 
found  it  needful  to  watch  against  his  natural 
eloquence  and  the  fervor  of  his  own  spirit  in 
the  Lord's  cause. 

Third  Month  11th,  1850.— "  There  is  need 
of  more  religious  depth  and  feeling  in  many 
to  qualify  them  for  service  in  the  church.  .  . 
.  .  The  present  state  of  the  Society  calls  for 
a  more  fervent  travail  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  sensible  of  it,  and  a  more  united  applica- 
tion to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  for  wis- 
dom and  strength  to  labor  for  reformation 
among  us." — Journal  of  William  Evans. 

It  is  wonderful  how  easily  luxuries,  if  pos- 
sessed for  awhile,  grow  into  necessities;  how 
easily  benefits  which  at  first  awakened  lively 
gratitude  become  mere  rights  for  which  no 
thanks  are  due.  Perhaps  there  is  no  deteriora- 
tion of  character  more  subtle  than  the  selfish- 
ness which  grows  and  flourishes  under  love's 
own  sunshine — receiving  gifts  and  services 
without  thought  or  acknowledgment  simply 
because  they  have  been  so  long  and  so  lavishly 
bestowed. — Forward. 
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SHALL  WE  LOWER  THE  BARS? 

"  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is 
not  in  him  "  ( 1  John  ii:  15.) 

Shall  we  lower  the  bars,  and  let  them  in? 

The  whirling  dance,  with  its  oft-time  sin  ; 

Could  we  ask  our  Lord  to  join  us  there, 

Do  you  think  He  in  the  dance  would  share? 

The  card,  with  its  fascinating  charm. 

Luring  its  victims  on  to  harm; 

Leading  so  oft  to  the  gambling-den— 

That  trap  of  death  to  unwary  men? 

And  the  play-house,  with  its  brazen  glare — 

Should  we  find  our  "  Father's  business  "  there? 

Would  our  Master  join  the  giddy  throng, 

With  its  vulgar  jest,  and  its  ribald  song? 

Would  it  speed  the  coming  of  our  King, 

Into  the  Church  the  world  to  bring? 

For  the  Church  He  suffered,  bled  and  died; 

And  He  by  the  world  was  crucified. 

The  Church  is  His  temple,  so  He  said — 

Should  she  drop  the  bars  the  world  to  wed? 
"  Unequally  yoked  "  they  would  surely  be, 

For  the  Church  and  the  world  can  not  agree. 

Nay,  nay!    We  must  never  yield  our  stand, 

Nor  give  to  the  world  a  welcome  hand — 
"  Dead  unto  sin,"  "  in  newness  of  life," 

We  must  shun  the  paths  where  sin  is  rife. 

Tis  Satan's  device  to  bring  them  in, 

To  lure  the  weak  into  ways  of  sin; 

And  with  glowing  tints  he  paints  his  lair — 

Beware,  0  Christian!  Beware!   Beware! 

The  "road"  for  the  Church  of  Christ  is  strait, 

But  ever  leadeth  to  heaven's  gate; 

And  pleasures  the  sweetest  there  abound; 

No  joys  like  these  in  the  world  are  found. 
Shall  we  lower  the  bars? 

— Jennie  Wilson  Howell. 


A  Warning  Unheeded. 

A  sorrowful  account  of  several  young  men 
in  America,  who  going  on  a  party  of  pleasure 
on  the  water,  after  attending  a  Quarterly 
Meeting  (or  the  meetings  for  worship),  where- 
in they  had  been  faithfully  warned,  yet  per- 
sisting, were  drowned ;  related  by  a  friend  be- 
longing to  said  meeting,  as  follows: 

At  our  last  Quarterly  Meeting,  our  beloved 
friend  Thomas  ^cattergood,  in  the  course  of 
his  public  testimony,  in  moving  language, 
warned  the  youth  present  to  beware  of  wanton 
behaviour,  dancing,  frolicking,  etc. ;  that  he 
had  known  several  instances  of  Divine  dis- 
pleasure, manifested  to  individuals  who  bad 
attended  such  places  as  these,  and  directly 
after  gone  to  horse  races,  etc.  One  instance 
he  held  up  of  a  young  man  on  his  way  home, 
falling  in  with  a  company  that  were  collected 
on  that  occasion.  They  urged  him  to  ride  one 
of  the  horses.  He  at  first  refused,  but  being 
hard  pressed  by  some  of  the  company  at  length 
submitted,  and  in  the  race  was  thrown  from 
the  horse,  which  occasioned  his  death;  and 
that  it  appeared  to  him  his  proper  business  to 
warn  the  youth  present  to  beware  of  such  con- 
duct, lest  some  of  them  might  be  made  like 
examples.  "I  do  not  say  it  will  be  the  case, 
but  I  find  it  my  duty  thus  to  proclaim  a  solemn 
warning." 

On  Third  day  after  meeting  ended,  twenty- 
seven,  chiefly  young  people,  embarked  on  board 
a  boat  bound  for  Sandyhook.  But  before  they 
set  off,  it  was  observed  several  of  them  were 
discouraged  and  ready  to  give  out;  and  on 
their  way  it  was  remarked,  how  dreadful  it 
would  be  if  an  unfavorable  accident  should 


happen,  after  being  at  meeting,  and  hearing 
the  advice  and  caution  there  given.  On  Fourth 
day  they  arrived,  and  went  to  view  a  monu- 
ment erected  over  the  body  of  a  person  of 
distinction,  who  with  twelve  others  perished 
there  not  long  since,  and  were  there  all  in- 
terred.— Fifth  day  they  walked  to  the  light- 
house, and  on  their  return  went  on  a  narrow 
reef  of  sand  that  lay  about  twenty  yards  from 
the  shore,  which  is  bare  at  low  water,  and  also 
the  way  to  it,  on  this  they  spent  some  time  in 
walking,  bathing,  etc.,  at  length  observing 
the  tide  rose  fast,  they  were  alarmed,  and 
concluded  to  return,  but  alas!  the  sea  had 
covered  their  path,  and  smoothed  all  their 
wayniarks.  However  they  made  an  attempt, 
and  as  they  were  pressing  on,  suddenly  eleven 
of  them  stepped  into  the  deep  and  were  over- 
whelmed as  in  a  moment,  and  seven  of  the 
number  perished,  the  others  by  the  assistance 
of  some  of  the  company  that  could  swim,  got 
to  the  shore,  though  almost  spent;  four  of  the 
corpses  were  found  and  brought  up  here  on 
Sixth-day. 

The  next  day  was  appointed  for  their  inter- 
ment. An  extensive  notice  being  given,  a  great 
concourse  of  people  attended,  after  which  a 
meeting  was  held  on  the  solemn  occasion, 
wherein  our  beloved  friend  Thos.  Scattergood 
was  enabled  eminently  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
pertinently  to  exhort  all  present  to  profit  by 
the  pointed  calamity,  and  feelingly  to  impart 
a  portion  of  consolation  to  those  who  drank 
large  draughts  from  sorrow's  stream;  and  fur- 
ther our  said  friend  T.  S.  was  not  free  to  re- 
turn home  after  our  Quarterly  Meeting  ended, 
nor  to  proceed  in  accomplishing  any  preced- 
ing prospects  he  might  have  had;  but  here  he 
was  waiting  in  great  exercise  of  mind,  and 
was  heard  to  say,  the  day  before  the  tidings 
came  of  this  extraordinary  event,  that  he  was 
not  able  to  discern  the  cause  of  his  being  thus 
detained.  On  Sixth-day  evening  he  retired 
into  a  back  room,  and  while  sitting  there  under 
the  pressure  of  exercise  a  messenger  stept  in 
with  the  mournful  tidings.  Then  he  thought  he 
could  account  for  the  trying  dispensation  he 
had  passed  through;  which  he  related  to  the 
crowded  audience,  and  also,  that  it  might  be 
said  of  him,  as  of  Nehemiah,  "Why  art  thou 
sad  seeing  thou  art  not  sick?"  "1  was  not 
sick  (added  he)  but  felt  such  a  pressure  of  ex- 
ercise that  I  had  thoughts  of  taking  to  my 
bed." 

The  entrance  from  the  sea  up  to  New  York 
is  about  thirty  miles  distant  from  Rahway  in 
East  Jersey,  where  the  Quarterly  Meeting  was 
held. 


Looking  over  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Samuel 
Bonas,  the  following  extract  arrested  my  close 
attention.  Those  who  read  it  carefully  can 
make  the  application: 

"In  a  district  he  afterwards  visited,  he  felt 
an  uncommon  and  weighty  concern  to  ask  for 
a  meeting  with  the  ministers,  and  in  it  he  spoke 
seasonable  words  of  caution,  as  some  of  their 
members  were  wont  to  go  into  extremes  in 
preaching  and  vocal  prayers  without  due  re- 
gard to  the  needed  anointing  and  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  a  mistake  which  they  them- 
selves admitted;  and  on  revisiting  these  meet- 
ings the  faithful  preacher  was  much  cheered 
at  the  satisfactory  change  in  the  ministry." 
— The  Friend,  vol.  Ixviii:  p.  71. 


Elizabeth  Haddon. 

Although  two  hundred  years  have  pasi 
since  Elizabeth  Haddon  came  from  Englanc 
take  charge  of  her  father's  possessions  in 
new  America,  the  interest  in  her  romantic  1 
tory  and  useful  life  remains  undiminished. 

Hers  was  a  strong  and  self-reliant  natu 
guided  by  an  unerring  conscience,  else  i 
would  hardly  have  had  the  courage  to  le-, 
the  wealthy,  comfortable  home  of  her  parei 
at  the  youthful  age  of  nineteen  years,  fo: 
life  in  the  wilds  of  America.  But  she  cai 
not  in  the  spirit  of  adventure  alone,  but 
lieving  that  it  was  her  appointed  mission 
be  a  friend  and  physician  to  the  Lord's  peo 
in  the  New  World.  With  this  high  and  no 
purpose  in  view,  she  was  enabled  to  surmo 
the  many  difficulties  which  surrounded 
pathway,  and  to  establish  a  home  among 
scattered  settlements  of  New  Jersey,  wh 
the  weary  traveler  was  never  known  to  si 
rest  in  vain,  a  home  whose  influence  for  g» 
was  felt  by  all  her  neighbors.  She  left  Engl; 
early  in  the  year  1701.  Upon  her  arrival 
America  she  spent  some  time  among  her  frie 
in  Philadelphia  before  taking  up  her  abode 
the  New  Jersey  estate. 

During  this  visit  she  met  with  John  Estau 
a  former  acquaintance  and  frequent  visitoi 
her  father's  home  in  England,  He  wa 
young  man  of  great  talent,  and  an  accep 
minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  which 
had  joined  by  convincement  at  an  early  a 
This  unexpected  meeting  of  an  old  friem 
a  strange  land  must  have  been  very  pleas 
to  both  travelers.  John  Estaugh  had  j 
returned  from  North  Carolina  and  Virgii 
where  he  had  been  traveling  in  the  minisl 
and  now  felt  it  his  duty  to  go  again  to  ^ 
ginia,  "  not  feeling  his  mind  clear  of  t 
province. ' '  In  the  meantime  Elizabeth  Had* 
continued  her  preparations  to  occupy  her  i 
home.  She  crossed  the  river  at  the  ferry  k 
by  Daniel  Cooper,  and  made  the  remaindei 
the  journey  on  horseback,  a  bridle-path  be 
all  that  pierced  the  New  Jersey  forests, ; 
led  from  one  settlement  to  another. 

The  surroundings  were  all  new  and  strai 
to  her;  the  streets  of  the  prospective  tc 
were  defined  only  by  marks  upon  the  treei 
the  forest,  and  the  few  scattered  houses ; 
curious  appearance  of  the  natives  must  b 
given  a  peculiar  sense  of  loneliness  to  i 
young  woman,  fresh  from  the  great  city 
London. 

The  house  which  was  to  be  her  home ' 
situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  overlook 
Cooper's  creek,  and  about  two  miles  from  '« 
present  village  of  Haddonfield.  It  is  probs  e 
that  she  enlarged  and  improved  the  house  J!- 
cording  to  her  ideas  of  comfort  and  con^i' 
ience,  and  that  she  might  the  better  enterlfl 
her  friends.  It  being  a  custom  of  the  tiilt 
to  give  a  name  to  these  settlements,  her  h( « 
was  very  appropriately  called  "  Haddonfiel ' 

This  home  soon  became  the  centre  of  gii 
works  and  deeds.  So  efficient  was  her  sii 
in  the  use  of  simple  medicines,  and  so  proi't 
her  sympathy,  that  for  miles  around,  in  c'« 
of  illness,  her  neighbors  were  sure  to  send  I 
Elizabeth  Haddon.  She  was  kind  and  generU 
to  the  poor  and  the  needy  about  her,  mill' 
tering  to  their  wants  in  a  way  most  profitc'< 
and  durable  to  them.  The  neighboring  Indii;), 
too,  soon  learned  to  love  and  trust  her,  findjg 
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•  always  truthful,  just  and  kind,  and  from 
sm  she  learned  much  of  the  medicinal  value 
roots  and  herbs. 

Friends  passing  to  and  from  the  meeting  at 
wton  ever  found  a  hearty  welcome  at  her 
)r  and  fireside,  and  among  others  John  Es- 
igh  was  a  not  infrequent  guest.  He  and 
zabeth  Haddon  doubtless  found  much  of  in- 
est  to  converse  about,  of  their  early  life 
1  friends  in  England,  of  the  growing  in- 
est  in  the  new  country,  and  of  the  wonders 
be  seen  around  them.  John  Estaugh  may 
'e  found  a  plausible  excuse  for  his  frequent 
its  in  the  apparent  need  of  the  Newton 
eting  of  someone  to  hand  forth  spiritual 
d  to  the  few  attendants,  and  could  not  be 
med  for  accepting  his  friend's  pressing  in- 
ition  to  go  home  and  dine  with  her. 
.ydia  Maria  Child,  in  her  account  of  "The 
athful  Emigrant,"  tells  a  pretty  story  of 

courtship  of  John  Estaugh  and  Elizabeth 
Idon,  upon  which  the  poet  Longfellow  evi- 
itly  bases  his  account.  She  says,  "John 
augh,  with  a  number  of  other  Friends  had 
ged  with  Elizabeth  Haddon,  and  in  the 
ming  they  started  on  horseback  to  attend 
Quarterly  Meeting  at  Salem,  wagons  being 
n  unknown  in  New  Jersey.  John  Estaugh, 
ays  kindly  in  his  impulses,  busied  himself 
helping  a  lame  old  woman,  and  left  his 
tess  to  mount  her  horse  as  she  could.  Most 
ng  women  would  have  felt  slighted,  but 
Elizabeth's  noble  soul  the  quiet,  deep  tide 
"eeling  rippled  with  an  inward  joy.  'He  is 
ays  kindest  to  the  poor  and  the  neglected, ' 
ught  she. 

'She  was  leaning  over  the  side  of  her  horse 
adjust  the  buckle  of  the  girth,  when  he 
leup  on  horseback  and  inquired  if  anything 
I  out  of  order.  With  slight  confusion  and 
oice  less  calm  than  her  usual  utterance, 

replied,  '  Nothing,  friend  John;  I  was 
•ely  looking  to  see  if  Joseph  had  buckled 

girth  securely.'  They  trotted  along  lei- 
ily  behind  the  guests  for  some  time,  talk- 

of  the  wonders  of  this  new  country,  and 
■  the  Lord  had  provided  a  home  for  his 
sen  people. 

Presently  the  saddle  girth  began  to  slip, 
I  the  saddle  turned  so  much  to  one  side 
c  Elizabeth  was  obliged  to  dismount.  It 
f  some  time  to  adjust  it,  and  when  they 
in  started  the  company  was  out  of  sight. 
I'here  was  a  brighter  color  than  usual  in 
maiden's  cheek,  and  an  unwonted  radiance 
er  mild  blue  eyes.  After  a  short  silence 
isaid,  in  a  voice  slightly  tremulous,  'Friend 
in,  I  have  a  subject  of  deep  importance  on 
imind,  and  one  that  dearly  interests  thee. 
n  strongly  impressed  that  the  Lord  has 
|.  thee  to  me  as  a  partner  for  life.  I  tell 
I)  my  impression  frankly,  but  not  without 
a  and  deep  reflection,  for  matrimony  is  a 
f  relation,  and  should  be  entered  into  with 
liobriety.  Thou  art  to  leave  this  part  of 
country  to-morrow,  and,  not  knowing  when 
lould  see  thee  again,  I  felt  to  tell  thee  what 
jupon  my  mind!' 

John  Estaugh  was  taken  by  surprise,  for, 
lough  he  had  ever  respected  and  esteemed 
(friendship,  this  was  a  new  thought  to  him, 
I  he  felt  best  satisfied  to  let   the  matter 

•  until  he  should  have  discharged  the  duties 
upon  which  he  was  then  en- 


■ 


The  veracity  of  this  record  is  questioned, 
however,  by  the  descendants  of  Elizabeth  Had- 
don, by  the  probabability  that  the  trip  to  Salem 
was  accomplished  by  water,  as  no  extended 
journeys  were  attempted  on  horseback  in  those 
days,  where  the  place  to  be  reached  was  near 
a  navigable  stream. 

This  is  further  shown  in  the  account  of  the 
funeral  of  Esther  Spicer,  a  neighbor  of  Eliza- 
beth Haddon's,  who  died  in  1703.  The  company 
embarked  in  boats,  going  down  Cooper's  creek 
to  the  river,  by  the  river  to  Newton  creek,  and 
up  that  stream  to  the  Newton  graveyard.  Each 
boat  carried  a  torch,  presenting  a  wierd  and 
impressive  sight  as  they  passed  silently  along 
through  the  dark  forests  which  came  close 
down  to  the  shores  of  the  streams. 

But,  whether  the  journey  was  made  by  land 
or  water,  or  whether  Elizabeth  Haddon  took 
the  initiative,  certain  it  is,  that  John  Estaugh 
shortly  returned,  and  he  and  Elizabeth  Haddon 
were  married  on  the  first  day  of  the  Eighth 
Month,  1702.  The  wedding  was  a  simple  af- 
fair, occurring  in  Elizabeth's  own  house,  in 
the  presence  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
Newton  Meeting  and  a  few  invited  guests. 
There  were  few  marriages  accomplished  in 
public  meetings  in  early  times,  the  more  select 
home  wedding  being  generally  preferred. 

In  1713  John  and  Elizabeth  Estaugh  built  a 
new  brick  house  a  short  distance  from  the 
present  village  of  Haddonfield,  on  the  site 
where  the  residence  of  Samuel  Wood  now 
stands.  This  house  was  substantially  built  of 
bricks  brought  from  England,  and  bore  the 
evidence  of  wealth  and  taste  on  the  part  of 
the  owner.  It  was  called  "New  Haddonfield," 
but  the  name  was  soon  taken  from  both  set- 
tlements, and  given  to  the  village  which  stands 
partly  on  the  tract  of  land  owned  by  Elizabeth 
Haddon. 

It  was  a  long  journey  from  New  Haddon- 
field to  the  meeting-house  at  Newton,  which 
was  situated  where  the  railroad  station  at 
West  Collingswood  now  stands,  and  the  roads 
were  often  very  bad.  A  small  log  meeting 
house  was  therefore  built  in  the  new  settle- 
ment near  the  King's  Highway  about  1720  or 
earlier. 

Scarcely  more  than  a  year  later,  a  new 
brick  meeting-house  was  built,  on  ground  do- 
nated for  the  purpose  by  Elizabeth  Estaugh's 
father,  John  Haddon.  This  was  until  1818 
the  only  place  of  public  worship  in  the  village. 
Elizabeth  Estaugh  was  for  fifty  years  clerk  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting  held  there. 

John  Estaugh  died  in  Tortola,  one  of  the 
West  Indies,  while  on  a  religious  visit  in  1742. 
His  wife  survived  him  twenty  years,  being  in 
the  eightieth  year  of  her  age  when  she  died. 
Her  remains  were  interred  in  the  graveyard 
at  Haddonfield,  but  unfortunately  no  one  now 
living  knows  just  where.  How  thankful,  we 
at  the  present  day  would  be  if  some  stone, 
however  rough  or  rude,  pointed  out  the  exact 
spot  where  were  laid  the  remains  of  one  whose 
life  and  labors  were  so  closely  connected  with 
the  founding  of  our  Haddonfield. 

Elizabeth  Estaugh  had  no  children  of  her 
own,  so  she  adopted  her  nephew,  Ebenezer 
Hopkins,  the  son  of  her  sister  Sarah.  He  came 
to  this  country  to  reside  with  his  aunt,  and 
was  educated  by  her.  To  his  children  she 
willed  her  vast  estates. 

Many  interesting  relics  are  now  in  the  pos- 


session of  the  descendants  and  friends  of  Eb- 
enezer Hopkins.  Among  these  are  the  wed- 
ding certificate  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Estaugh; 
a  silk  cape  worn  by  Elizabeth  Estaugh;  a  mir- 
ror, three  tables,  several  napkins  and  spoons 
marked  with  her  initials;  numerous  letters 
from  John  Haddon  to  his  daughter;  a  mortar 
and  pestle  used  by  Elizabeth  Estaugh  in  the 
preparation  of  her  medicines;  a  tall  eight- 
day  clock  which  is  still  a  good  time-keeper; 
John  Estaugh's  Bible,  printed  in  1566;  and 
other  valuable  books  and  papers. 

The  house  which  for  so  many  years  was 
the  home  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Estaugh  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1842,  but  was  soon  re- 
placed by  another,  built  much  on  the  same 
plan.  This  place  has  much  that  is  attractive 
to  the  antiquarian,  the  present  owners  being 
careful  to  preserve  everything  that  originated 
with  Elizabeth  Haddon.  A  distillery  which 
was  attached  to  the  premises  is  still  stand- 
ing. This  was  used  as  a  "medicine  house," 
where  were  brewed  the  medicines  for  which 
she  was  famous. 

A  part  of  the  original  brick  wall  which 
enclosed  the  fine  old  garden  still  remains 
standing,  and  the  front  walk  is  made  of  square 
bricks  from  the  old  house.  On  the  front 
door  is  the  knocker,  bearing  the  initials  J.  & 
E.  E.,  and  the  date  1713. 

The  fine  old  yew  trees,  brought  over  from 
England  and  planted  in  the  garden  by  Eliza- 
beth Haddon,  and  which  have  bravely  with- 
stood the  winds  and  storms  of  two  centuries, 
are  in  themselves  well  worthy  of  a  trip  to 
historic  Haddonfield.  But  the  chief  monu- 
ment of  her  life  and  work  is  the  town  which 
bears  her  name,  and  where  the  influence  of 
her  unselfish  life  and  religious  teaching  is 
still  felt,  after  so  many  generations  have 
passed  away. 

LYDiA  B.  Kite. 


A  Pl.\in  Extekior.— To  accuse  any  Monthly 
Meeting  of  frequently  preferring  individuals 
for  service  in  the  church,  simply  or  chiefly  for 
their  exterior  plain  appearance,  is  very  unjus- 
tifiable. We  imagine  no  one  can  possibly 
suppose  that  a  plain  exterior  is  in  itself,  suffi- 
cient qualification  (for  service  in  the  church); 
but  other  things  being  equal,  there  can  be  no 
questi(m  of  its  being  a  recommendation,  if  it 
does  not  qualify,  neither  of  itself,  does  it  dis- 
qualify. Whereas  a  fashionable  exterior,  with 
or  without  the  requisite  essentials,  must  be, 
in  itself,  a  forbidden  element  in  the  character. 
— British  Friend,  vol.  xxiv:  p.  119. 


You  say  that  the  absence  of  restfulness  in 
modern  life  springs  from  the  fiercer  struggle 
for  existence.  But  the  Bible  goes  a  good  deal 
deeper  than  this:  the  want  of  rest  is  rooted  in 
want  of  trust.  Depend  on  it,  he  that  believeth 
not  is  always  in  danger  of  feverish  impatience. 
Depend  upon  it  that,  to  the  end  of  time  he 
that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste.  Nothing 
is  gained  by  hurry.  Patiently  wait  for  God's 
leading. — Selected. 


CoKRUPTiNG  food!  for  any  to  feed  upon  the 
faults  of  others.  These  things  stagnate  the 
circulation  of  life  in  meetings,  and  may  be 
compared  to  the  foxes  which  spoil  the  precious 
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The  Testimony  of  Priscilla  Cotton  made  to 
Friends  on  the  Day  She  Died. 

All  my  dear  friends,  who  have  found  your 
Redeemer,  oh!  wait  upon  Him  at  all  times, 
that  you  may  stand  continually  in  his  presence 
where  life  is,  that  with  the  light  you  receive 
from  Him,  you  may  see  your  thoughts,  and 
deny  them,  that  in  stayedness  you  may  be  kept, 
when  the  hasty,  forward  spirit  would  arise, 
and  keep  it  down.  With  the  measure  of  God's 
spirit  all  may  be  weighed,  the  words  to  what 
they  tend,  that  no  lightness  may  appear  in 
your  words,  nor  unsavoriness,  that  no  offence 
come,  but  edification  by  all  you  speak.  Let 
the  elders  watch,  that  at  no  time  the  younger 
may  see  lightness,  laughter,or  words  of  offence, 
but  that  you  may  always  keep  down  the  evil 
in  yourselves,  and  may  minister  grace  to  all 
you  have  to  do  withal^  that  Cod's  spirit  be  not 
grieved.  So  keep  the  field  clean,  that  was 
once  ploughed  up  and  made  green  and  beauti- 
ful, that  no  stones  or  hurtful  weeds  grow  in  it 
to  oppress  the  seed. 

Friends,  the  cross  is  the  power  of  God;  and 
when  you  flee  the  cross,  you  lose  the  power; 
that  which  pleaseth  self,  is  above  the  cross, and 
that  which  pleaseth  man,  is  above  the  cross; 
and  that  which  shuns  the  cross,  yields  to  the 
carnal  part,  and  loses  its  dominion. 

Though  the  cross  seems  foolishness,  stand 
in  it;  though  it  seems  weak,  stand  in  it; 
though  it  be  a  stumbling  block  to  the  wise, 
stand  in  it;  there  the  dominion,  authority,  and 
crown  are  received.  This  is  not  for  you  to  be 
exercised  in  for  a  time  only,  as  at  your  first 
convincement,  but  daily,  even  to  the  death, 
as  long  as  a  desire,  will,  or  thought  remaineth 
in  you,  contrary  to  God's  pure  light,  and  judge 
it  by  it;  and  as  you  wait  in  the  light  you  will 
come  to  know  a  cross,  in  the  use  of  meat,  drink, 
and  apparel,  and  keep  to  the  cross  when  alone, 
or  in  company,  what  the  pure  mind  of  God 
stands  against  in  you,  that  the  cross  is  against. 
So  Friends,  watch  daily  to  keep  Christ's 
command.  Take  up  your  daily  cross;  be  not 
at  liberty  one  day,  but  deny  thy  own  will,  thy 
own  thoughts,  and  thy  own  self.  Taking  up 
the  cross,  you  feel  the  power,  the  strength  of 
the  Lord  God,  which  breaks  down  all,  keeps 
in  order,  in  safety,  and  in  peace.  This  pre- 
serves from  stubborness,  wilfulness,  and  headi- 
ness,  and  brings  all  to  be  subject,  as  dear 
children,  unto  God,  and  subject  one  unto 
another  as  brethren.  In  the  light  and  in  the 
cross,  there  are  no  evil  thoughts,  no  hard 
speeches,  no  contention,  no  having  pre-emi- 
nence; but  as  brethren  and  sisters,  pitiful,  ten- 
der-hearted, courteous,  forgiving,  forbearing, 
long-suffering,  and  supporting  one  another. 

Here  the  power  of  the  cross  is  known,  which 
brings  all  God's  praise,  and  to  his  honor  and 
glory,  and  to  his  children's  prosperity  and 
peace:  so  let  it  be.  Amen. 

Priscilla  Cotton. 


For  "The  Frikni 


The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 


It  is  said  of  a  certain  author,  that  to  him 
"there  is  no  life  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
student;  he  is  perfectly  happy  among  his 
books."  This  is  a  happy  taste  for  a  part  of 
life,  but  not  for  the  whole  of  it.  The  place 
of  books  is  to  fit  for  service.  We  read  to 
learn  the  truth  about  man,  that  we  may  then 
go  out  among  men  and  do  the  good  we  have 
dre&raed.—Extraet. 


(Continued  from  page  25a.) 

"It  has  ever  been  the  care  of  this  Committee 
to  avoid  interfering  with  their  Government  or 
taking  side  in  their  disputes;  but  to  endeavor 
by  a  kind,  conciliatory,  and  impartial  course 
of  conduct  toward  everyone,  of  whatever  sen- 
timent, to  convince  them  that  our  motive  was 
love  to  all  the  Indians,  and  our  object  the  pro- 
motion of  their  welfare  and  improvement,  with- 
out distinction  of  name  or  party.  In  the 
present  unhappy  controversy  we  feel  it  our 
duty  to  keep  steadily  to  the  same  course,  and 
as  we  trust  that  your  views  are  in  accordance 
with  ours,  we  desire  affectionately  to  strengthen 
your  hands  therein.  It  is  the  province  of  the 
Indians  to  settle  among  themselves  the  form 
of  government  under  which  they  will  live;  our 
line  of  duty  is  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
promotion  of  their  religious,  moral  and  social 
improvement,  encouraging  them  to  be  united 
among  themselves,  and  to  join  hands  for  the 
advancement  of  the  general  welfare. 

"We  feel  for  you,  dear  friends,  in  your  remote 
and  lonely  situation,  and  in  the  arduous  duties 
which  devolve  upon  you,  and  desire  to  encour- 
age you  to  look  for  wisdom  and  strength,  as 
well  as  preservation,  to  Him  whose  tender 
mercy  reaches  the  most  solitary  seeker,  and 
who  is  the  unfailing  refuge  and  helper  of  all 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  Him.  Desiring 
to  hear  often  from  you,  we  are  your  affection- 
ate friends." 

The  subject  of  adopting  an  improved  system 
of  education  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  had 
for  some  time  been  under  consideration.  The 
irregular  attendance  of  the  children  at  schools 
when  they  returned  to  their  homes  at  night, 
had  been  found  to  be  so  great,  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Boarding  School  had  been  seri- 
ously considered  by  the  Committee  prior  to- 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  1850,  in  which  body  a 
minute  was  made  stating  that  "It  appearing 
desirable  that  a  more  efiicient  system  of  edu- 
cation should  be  introduced  at  the  Reservation, 
the  Committee  were  desired  to  take  the  subject 
into  their  consideration,  and  if  they  see  their 
way  to  propose  any  mode  by  which  it  may  be 
accomplished,  they  are  encouraged  to  present 
it  to  the  Meeting  next  year." 

In  accordance  with  this  minute  a  sub-com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  Indian  Com,!  ittee 
to  consider  the  matter  more  fully,  who  reported 
in  the  Tenth  Month,  18.50,  proposing  that  about 
six  boys  and  six  girls  should  be  taken  into  the 
family  at  Tunesassa,  and  instructed  not  only 
in  school  learning,  but  in  agriculture,  garden- 
ing, spinning,  knitting,  needlework  and  the 
various  branches  of  house-wifery:  and  that 
the  care-takers  should  endeavor  as  far  as 
practicable  to  maintain  toward  them  a  tender 
parental  watchfulness  and  care,  and  to  inspire 
them  with  feelings  of  filial  respectand  affec- 
tion so  as  to  harmonize  as  one  family. 

The  proposition  contained  in  this  report  was 
approved  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1851,  and 
the  Committee  soon  took  steps  to  carry  it  out, 
and  thus  was  begun  one  of  the  agencies  which 
has  perhaps  been  the  most  successful  in  the 
fifty  years  which  have  since  elapsed  in  im- 
proving the  general  character  of  this  people, 
and  assisting  them  in  retaining  possession  of 
their  land.     At  this  time  in  addition  to  the 


day  school  taught  by  Sarah  Eastlack,  a  sche 
at  Horse  Shoe  Bend  was  more  or  less  und 
the  care  of  the  Committee. 

Solomon  and  Susan  Lukens  resigned  th( 
positions  at  Tunesassa  in  1851,  and  we 
succeeded  in  the  following  year  by  John  Wo^ 
and  his  wife  Susanna  L.  Wood,  members 
Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  They  we 
accompanied  by  Rebecca  G.  Cope,  (afterwar 
Rebecca  G.  Passmore)  also  a  member  of  th 
Meeting,  and  arrived  at  Tunesassa  in  t 
Eleventh  Month  1852. 

A  Committee  consisting  of  Joseph  Elkintci 
Joel  Evans,  and  Thomas  Wistar,  Jr.,  visit 
Tunesassa  at  this  time  anl  introduced  John  aj 
Susan  L.  Wood  in  a  public  council  to  the  ij 
dians.  They  also  explained  to  them  the  pi. 
which  they  had  in  view  in  reference  to  ij 
Boarding  School  and  desired  their  cooperati, 
in  selecting  six  girls  from  distant  parts  of  t| 
Reservation  who  should  be  received  as  boards 
in  the  family.  It  was  also  understood  that  t 
children  residing  in  the  neighborhood  shoi 
be  admitted  as  day  scholars.  These  plans  n 
the  approval  of  the  Indians.  Previous 
opening  the  school  however,  the  building  wh: 
Ebenezer  Worth  had  erected  near  the  river: 
the  accommodation  of  the  school  was  remo> 
to  a  site  adjoining  the  farm  house,  and  so 
changes  were  made  in  the  dwelling  houses 
the  farm  to  accommodate  the  increased  size 
the  family.  The  three  members  of  the  Cc 
mittee  above  mentioned  paid  a  visit  to 
Cattaraugus  Reservation  at  this  time  and  h 
a  council  with  the  Indians  in  reference  ti 
pressing  invitation  which  the  Committee  1 
received  a  few  months  previously  to  occi 
the  property  there,  which  those  who  had  S 
arated  from  Friends  in  1827  had  abandoD 
and  to  open  a  Boarding  School  on  it,  for 
education  of  their  children.  The  Indians  w 
informed  that  their  friends,  the  Quakers,  w 
willing  to  assist  them  by  paying  the  salary 
whole  or  in  part,  of  a  teacher  who  might 
struct  their  children  in  a  day  school,  to  bee 
ducted  under  their  own  control  and  respo: 
bility,  but  that  they  did  not  feel  prepared 
go  further  at  that  time. 

The  Boarding  School  at  Tunesassa  was  ope 
on  the  23rd  of  Twelfth  Month,  1852,  and  ( 
ing  the  winter  about  thirty  day  scholars  at( 
ded  it,  in  addition  to  the  six  girls  who  had  b 
taken  as  boarders.  The  attendance  of  tl 
who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  was  howf 
quite  irregular,  and  the  number  of  tli( 
present  averaged  about  twenty.  Susan!* 
Wood  who  was  an  experienced  teacher,! 
structed  the  children  herself. 

The  progress  of  the  children  in  their  stu  'i 
under  her  care  was  quite  satisfactory,  and  In 
Committee  felt  so  much  encouraged  as  to  i  '•' 
steps  to  increase  the  number  of  children  bo  1 
ing  at  the  school,  to  twelve.  i 


What  a  good  Master  do  we  serve  tba| 
lows  us  time  for  sleep  and  furnishes  us  'fl 
convenience  for  it  and  makes  it  refres<l 
and  reviving  to  us!  By  this  it  appears  ^ 
the  Lord  is  for  the  body,  and  it  is  a_|fW 
reason  why  we  should  present  our  bodi(j|j 
Him  as  living  sacrifices  and  glorify  Him  |tl 
them. — Matthew  Henry. 

Men  who  are  not  doing  business  on  G  :9 
tian  principles  do  not  want  Christ's  press :« 
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AN  HONEST   PRAYER. 

ighty  Power,  for  such  Thou  surely  art, 

J  hold  creation  subject  to  Thy  will; 

ay  Thee  knowledge  of  Thyself  impart, 

r  bid  my  craving  after  Thee  be  still. 

ily  it  is  Thy  will  that  I  should  know, 

Ise  why  this  hungry  longing  after  Thee? 

r  shouldst  Thou  have  bedecked  the  heavens  so 

Thy  intention  were  I  should  not  see? 
hou  art  love,  as  some  are  wont  to  say, 
elp  me  to  understand  this  law  of  death; 
ch  doth  of  life  make  sport  and  with  me  play, 
Ithough  I  fight  against  it  at  each  breath. 

not  with  lack  of  reverence  for  Thee, 
come  with  earnest  questionings  like  these. 

because  I  fain  the  truth  would  see, 
bow  before  Thee  thus  on  bended  knees. 

my  fault  that  centuries  of  lies 
ave  heaped  themselves  till  truth  is  deeply  hid? 
that  I  doubt  the  witness  of  my  eyes, 
nd  find  it  hard  myself  of  lies  to  rid? 
in  all  around  are  those  who  claim  to  know, 
Qd  show  authority  from  Thee  to  speak, 
I  to  blame  because  my  feet  are  slow 
jr  Thee  of  my  unaided  self  to  seek? 
ty  me,  I  pray,  nor  let  me  grope 
1  blindness,  for  I  seek  the  truth  and  Thee! 
,k  to  my  heart  the  words,  if  there  be  hope, 
lat  some  day  I  the  blessed  truth  shall  see. 
'6  the  truth,  e'en  when  its  scourge  I  feel, 
seek  the  right,  though  oft  from  it  I  stray, 
ist  in  Thee  and  now  before  Thee  kneel; 
iach  me  the  truth  and  guide  my  steps,  I  pray. 
—Thomas  0.  Clark. 


[STEN,  youthful  reader,  to  the  voice  that  is 
htier  thau  the  noise  of  many  waters.  Art 
1  faithful  in  little  things?  or  art  thou  seek- 
to  do  something  great,  and  to  accomplish 
!a  in  thy  own  way?  Art  thou  willing  to 
<  up  thy  cross  daily  in  the  paths  of  self 
al,  and  follow  a  crucified  Saviour  whither- 
ler  He  may  lead?  for  He  has  cast  up  a  holy 
j  for  all  his  humble,  faithful  disciples  to 
f.  in.  Art  thou  obedient  like  Moses,  who 
0  the  command  was  given,  "put  off  thy 
!3  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon 
.  standest  is  holy  ground,"  obeyed  the 
i|  of  the  Lord.  There  may  be  a  covering 
»emind.  not  acceptable  in  the  Divine  sight, 
(the  command  to  thee  may  be  to  put  it  off 
;i  thee.  My  youthful  reader!  remember, 
edience  is  belter  than  sacrifice,  and  to 
(en  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  than  the  fat 
\ms."—Q.  U. 

Items  Concerning  the  Society. 

E  Vice  Crusade.— A  minute  of  Germantown 
arative  Meeting  has  been  published,  deploring 
londitions  of  vice  as  practically  winked  at  by 
lity  government,  and  invoking  a  religious  con- 
'for  the  delivery  of  the  city  from  the  bondage 
jTruption. 

je  first  starting  of  the  present  remarkable 
(!  of  protest  against  the  tolerance  of  the  "  White 
n"  and  kindred  traffic,  has  been  traced  to  the 
[fulness  of  conferences  of  women  Friends  in 
city,  in  first  petitioning  the  authorities.  The 
"nan  of  the  recent  remarkable  presentment  of 
irand  Jury,  as  well  as  the  president  and  some 
"bers  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy,  are  also  in 
ilbership  with  Friends,  two  of  whom  also  serve 
'le  Committee  of  Seven  appointed  by  the  recent 
i!ters'  and  Business  Men's  Convention  to  keep 
Seform  active  and  spreading, 
be  Friends  having  served  as  a  quiet  vanguard 
^is  crusade,  are  not  without  a  reserve  rear- 
i|l  waiting  on  the  Lord  for  the  right  place  for 


them  especially  to  step  into.     After  the  whirlwind, 
may  there  be  heard  "  the  still,  small  voice." 

Abram  Fisher  writes  from  Tampa,  Florida,  that 
he  has  been  on  a  visit  to  Cuba.  He  traveled  over 
the  island  by  rail,  horseback,  and  on  foot,  attended 
several  meetings,  visited  the  prisoners  in  the  large 
J&il  at  Matanzas.  The  inmates  crowded  around  as 
if  not  to  lose  one  word  when  mention  was  made  of 
the  grace  of  God  which  brings  salvation  and  has 
appeared  to  all  men.  After  a  large  meeting  in  a 
small  town  people  said  that  they  had  learned  noth- 
ing from  the  priests,  who  had  kept  them  in  dark- 
ness, but  "  now  we  are  left  without  excuse,  being 
informed  by  the  full  and  free  salvation  that  comes 
by  Jesus  Christ."  In  an  interview  held  a  priest  said 
there  was  nothing  in  water  baptism,  as  at  the  best 
it  could  not  go  further  than  the  body,  but  that  true 
baptism  reached  to  the  spiritual  life.  A  railroad 
conductor  being  offered  a  tract  said  he  was  a  Roman. 
He  was  asked  whether  he  went  to  confession,  which 
he  spurned  from  him,  and  said  no.  Then  he  was 
told  that  he  was  no  Roman,  at  which  his  counten- 
ance brightened  up  and  he  took  some  tracts  and 
put  them  carefully  away  for  perusal.  "Some  of 
those  who  come  to  meetings  held  after  the  manner 
of  Friends  are  very  poor,  and  I  think  that  if  some 
of  the  more  favored  Philadelphia  Friends  knew  of 
it  they  would  be  glad  to  help  them.  .  .  The  Lord 
has  a  great  work  on  hand  and  to  do  in  places  where 
heretofore  there  has  seemed  almost  total  darkness. 
To  a  Southern  general  and  other  listeners  at  a  hotel 
the  teaching  of  Christ  whose  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world,  and  as  to  Peace,  appeared  new.  .  .  As 
I  read  to  a  full  cabin  of  passengers  the  testimony 
of  early  Christians  against  war,  they  would  hardly 
believe  it." 

Notes  in  General. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia has  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniversary. 
A  million  men  a  year  are  said  to  enter  the  doors 
of  its  various  branches. 

The  latest  authentic  figures  it  is  said  give  the 
number  of  Catholics  in  the  world  as  230,000,000; 
of  Protestants  of  all  denominations,  140,000,000, 
and  Greek  or  Russian  Catholics,  100,000,000. 

Samuel  A.  Eliot  says:  "May  we  not  cherish  the 
reasonable  hope  that  with  little  or  no  diminution 
in  the  number  of  the  sects  we  may  come  into  an 
ever-larger  sympathy,  each  cultivating  his  own 
garden  with  assiduous  care,  but  each  rejoicing 
in  the  other  flowers  and  fruit,  not  always  harping 
on  the  weeds." 

The  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  N.  Y., 
says:  "All  deep-eyed  men  are  seeing  with  increas- 
ing clearness  that  it  is  not  by  ecclesiastical  might 
or  by  political  power,  but  by  the  spirit  of  Jehovah, 
that  the  mountains  of  iniquity  are  to  be  levelled 
and  the  rough  places  made  smooth.  The  evan- 
gelism of  the  coming  days  will  begin  with  God.' 

An  article  on  "The  Great  Religious  Revival  in 
Wales,"  in  The  Independent,  states  that  "the  move- 
ment is  killing  sectarianism,  which  has  been  the 
bane  of  Welsh  Protestantism  in  the  past,  and  all 
the  churches  are  holding  union  meetings  where 
necessary."  An  addition  of  thirty-five  thousand 
members  has  been  made,  it  is  said,  to  the  churches. 

The  Cathedral  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  which  stands 
upon  the  site  of  the  famous  Aztec  Temple,  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  elaborate  cathedrals  in 
.-\merica.  The  cost  of  the  exterior  was  about 
$2,000,000,  while  the  decorations  of  the  choir  alone 
cost  $1,. 500,000,  its  wonderful  railings  having  been 
made  in  Macao.  The  Cathedral  was  built  under 
the  auspices  of  Charles  V.  and  Pope  Clement  VIL 

Over  fifty-two  thousand  wretched  men  sought 


shelter,  food  and  help  at  the  old  Jerry  McAuley 
Mission,  in  New  \ork,  last  year.  Forty  thousand 
nights'  lodgings  and  fifty  thousand  meals  were 
given.  It  is  said  that  about  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  applicants  were  once  Sunday-school  scholars, 
and  in  one  group  of  forty-six,  twelve  were  college 
graduates.  The  mission  is  almost  directly  under 
the  end  of  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  is  open  from  early 
morning  till  late  at  night. 

It  required  fifty  years  for  the  King  James  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  to  come  into  common  use  in  place 
of  previous  translations.  The  American  Standard 
Revision  has  grown  very  rapidly  in  popularity. 
The  demand  for  it  is  now  four  times  as  great  as 
when  it  was  first  published  by  Nelson  &  Sons  in 
1901.  Thirteen  styles  of  it  have  appeared,  the 
latest  being  a  large  quarto  pulpit  edition.  The 
London  Quarterly  Review  says  of  the  American 
Standard  Revision,  "  It  is  a  noble  work,  destined 
to  become  the  accepted  Bible  of  the  majority  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race." 

Our  Tandem  Polygamists.  —  The  Providence 
Journal  calls  it  very  poor  logic  to  say  that  if 
clergymen  refuse  to  marry  divorced  persons  and 
these  are  driven  to  the  purely  civil  ceremony,  the 
sacred  aspect  of  the  institution  of  matrimony  will 
be  injured.  What  sacredness  can  it  possibly  have 
to  the  tandem  polygamists  who  change  partners 
whenever  the  fancy  strikes  them?  Certainly  no 
religious  body  that  uses  the  impressive  words  of 
the  Prayer  Book  can  consider  the  union  of  men 
and  women  who  have  living  wives  or  husbands  as 
in  any  sense  "  sacred." 

A  Brockton  High  School  boy,  having  had  a  dif- 
ficulty with  the  military  instructor,  wrote  and 
published  a  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages,  which  he 
called  "  Frenzied  Militarism,"  and  of  which  he  sent 
copies  to  President  Roosevelt,  Governor  Douglas 
and  the  Brockton  Library.  This  is  distinctly  a 
childish  performance,  though  grown  men  have  not 
infrequently  been  guilty  of  something  very  like  it. 
What  the  President  and  Governor  have  done  with 
the  gift  is  not  stated.  Most  likely  they,  or  their 
secretaries  for  them,  have  forwarded  handsomely 
and  vaguely  worded  letters  of  thanks  and  accept- 
ance. The  librarian  of  Brockton,  has,  however,  de- 
clined to  receive  the  pamphlet,  thereby  exposing 
himself  to  the  suspicion  of  not  quite  knowing  his 
business,  says  the  New  Bedford  Standard. 

Modern  Methods  in  a  Chinese  City.  —  The 
Chinese  have  the  reputation  of  being  still  wedded 
to  the  things  of  the  past,  and  to  be  suspicious  of 
everything  that  savors  of  Western  civilization 
and  progress.  But  this  does  not  apply  to  all,  even 
to  Chinese  officials.  Governor  Chou  Fu,  who  was 
recently  promoted  to  the  Liangkiang  viceroyalty, 
had  been  in  Chinanfu,  the  capital  of  the  Shantung 
province,  since  1902,  and  the  progress  of  city  and 
province  had  been  remarkable.  This  model  gov- 
ernor had  been  friendly  with  all  foreigners;  had 
exercised  a  fostering  care  of  the  institutions  he 
found  when  placed  in  charge,  and  had  himself 
created  a  model  police  system,  a  hospital  run  ac- 
cording to  Western  methods,  a  mint,  and  other 
modern  institutions.  The  people  of  the  city  are 
very  sorry  to  lose  hira,  and  feel  that  the  heavier 
responsibilities  of  the  viceroyalty  may  be  too  great 
a  burden  for  his  seventy  years,  for  he  is  not  a 
man  of  robust  health. 

The  Mission  of  Peace.— The  time  has  come  for 
a  persistent  effort  in  behalf  of  a  peace  sentiment 
that  shall  effect  something  in  the  world.  Nearly 
a  century  and  a  half  ago  the  historian  Gibbon 
wrote  : 

"  So  long  as  mankind  shall  continue  to  bestow 
more  liberal  applau.se  on  their  destroyers  than  on 
their  benefactors,  the  thirst  of  military  glory  will 
ever  be  the  vice  of  the  more  exalted  characters." 

.\nd  even  now  in  the  dawning  of  the  twentieth 
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century  we  continue  to  place  special  emphasis  on 
the  world's  soldiers  rather  than  upon  her  civilians. 
Are  Grant,  Sherman  and  Sheridan  American  idols 
because  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Wilderness,  the 
march  to  the  sea,  and  the  famous  ride  in  the  Shen- 
andoah? Of  the  Civil  War  we  continue  to  teach 
the  record  of  the  campaigns  and  the  graphic  ac- 
counts of  the  battles. 

It  is  time  to  be  heroic,  to  eliminate  the  French 
and  Indian  wars,  the  battles  of  the  Revolution, 
and  the  campaigns  of  the  Civil  War.  It  is  enough 
to  know  that  our  forefathers  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  Indians  for  a  century  and  more,  that  our 
fathers  were  able  to  wrest  victory  from  a  powerful 
mother  country,  and  that  after  four  years  of  strug- 
gle the  South  yielded  to  the  superior  force  and  better 
conditions  of  the  Union  army. 

It  ought  to  be  considered  a  crime  against  hu- 
manity to  have  one  question  in  any  school  or 
teachers'  examination  papers  referring  to  military 
campaigns  and  battles,  and  then  the  teachers  who 
dwell  upon  these  phases  of  history  would  be  forced 
to  confess  that  they  teach  these  things  from  blood- 
thirsty instincts. — A.  E.  Winship. 

Football  Morality. — The  Springfield  Republican 
says :  "In  the  matter  of  excuses  for  absences,"  writes 
the  dean  of  Harvard  College  in  his  annual  report, 
"the  standard  of  honor  among  a  considerable  body 
of  our  students,  generous  and  in  other  affairs  high 
minded,  of  whom  the  college  may  otherwise  be 
proud,  is  deplorably  low."  The  criticism  of  college 
football  as  morally  degenerate  serves  to  fix  atten- 
tion upon  what  President  Eliot  calls  the  practice 
of  malingering.  That  is,  to  put  it  bluntly,  plain 
lying  to  the  college  authorities  to  escape  the  duties 
of  the  hour;  that  it  is  very  prevalent  among  col- 
lege students  is  the  testimony  of  responsible  wit- 
nesses. The  low  football  morality  complained  of 
may  not  be  due  to  the  inherent  character  of  that 
game  so  much  as  to  the  generally  low  moral  at- 
mosphere of  life  m  general  and  college  life  in  par- 
ticular in  our  time. 

The  dean  of  Harvard  College  speaks  of  the  "  de- 
plorably low"  standard  of  honor  among  students 
in  lines  far  removed  from  the  football  field.  It 
is  certain  that  football  is  not  the  cause  of  college 
malingering;  something  else  causes  this  widespread 
lying  and  deceit.  What  is  it?  Cannot  the  college 
authorities  fasten  upon  it  and  extirpate  it?  They 
would  abolish  football — some  of  them  —  in  order 
to  eradicate  the  immorality  lurking  in  it.  What 
should  be  destroyed  in  order*to  eradicate  the  chronic 
malingering  of  a  thousand  students? 

There  is  no  extravagance  in  the  opinion  that 
the  moral  evils  of  football  to  a  large  degree  have 
their  roots  in  the  civilization  in  which  our  young 
men  are  reared,  before  they  enter  college,  and 
into  which  they  plunge  again  after  leaving  col- 
lege. The  question  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  was 
rather  droll.  "  The  bulk  of  the  young  men  gradu 
ating  from  American  colleges  to-day,"  it  said,  "  go 
into  business  and  professional  life.  Are  they  car- 
rying into  the  field  of  business  the  same  principles 
which  have  governed  them  in  the  conduct  of  the 
great  intercollegiate  game?  That  is  indeed  a  very 
serious  thing  to  contemplate."  There  is  not  a  little 
of  the  comic  in  the  idea  that  Wall  Street  ethics  are 
being  polluted  by  the  football  ethics  taken  into 
business  and  professional  life  by  a  few  college  grad- 
uates. The  truth  is  that  the  almost  universal  spirit 
of  "  success,"  which  so  rots  the  morality  of  business 
life  and  judges  all  things  according  to  the  standard 
of  "anything  to  win,"  does  not  originate  in  the 
sports  of  college  students.  The  ethics  of  practical 
life  have  made  inroads  doubtless  upon  football, 
but  that  should  not  blind  one  to  the  fact  that  the 
source  of  demoralization  is  deep  in  the  people's  life. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States.— The  President  sent  a  new  treaty  with 

San  Domingo  and  a  message  to  the  Senate  on  the  15th 

instant.      In   the    latter    he    states    that    to   maintain 


the  Monroe  doctrine  it  was  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  see  that  just  claims  contracted  by  South  and 
Central  American  republics  and  those  of  the  West  Indies 
should  be  paid,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  in  the  interest 
of  peace  for  this  Government  to  talie  over  the  control 
of  the  revenues  in  San  Domingo.  The  Monroe  doctrine 
is  discussed  at  some  length,  especially  as  regards  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  to  the  republics  of  Va% 
South.  In  protecting  these  republics  and  guaranteeing 
their  territorial  integrity,  it  is  said  to  be  necessary  also 
to  see  that  just  debts  and  obligations  contracted  by 
these  republics  are  paid,  so  that  foreign  intervention  in 
the  affairs  of  such  republics  may  be  avoided. 

The  new  treaty  provides  that  the  United  States  shall 
collect  the  customs  revenues  of  San  Domingo  and  turn 
over  to  President  Morales'  Government  a  specified  per- 
centage necessary  to  meet  the  expense  of  administration 
and  disburse  the  remainder  among  foreign  claimants. 
The  United  States  undertakes  to  respect  the  integrity 
of  San  Domingo,  and  the  protocol  or  treaty  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Dominican  i 
Congress. 

It  also  provides  that  "the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  request  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  shall 
grant  the  latter  such  other  assistance  as  the  former 
shall  deem  proper  to  restore  the  credit,  preserve  order, 
increase  the  efficiency  of  tho  civil  administration  and  ad- 
vance the  material  progress  and  welfare  of  the  Dominican 
Republic." 

Should  this  treaty  be  ratified  the  Dominican  Republic 
will  be  under  the  direct  control  of  the  United  States  and 
a  precedent  be  established  in  regard  to  the  application 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which  may  cause  grave  appre- 
hensions in  view  of  the  financial  condition  of  other 
countries  in  Central  and  South  America. 

Director  Martin,  of  Philadelphia,  says  that  all  buildings 
in  which  a  case  of  pneumonia  is  discovered  should  be  dis- 
infected. He  regards  the  disease  as  contagious,  and  ad- 
vocates that  physicians  take  precautions  to  prevent  it 
spreading. 

The  recent  cold  weather  and  heavy  snows  have  greatly 
interfered  with  the  railroads.  It  has  been  estimated  by 
traflic  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  that  there  have  been 
5000  cars  of  delayed  freight  in  and  around  Harrisburg, 
5000  cars  in  and  around  Pittsburg,  5000  cars  around  this 
city  and  Jersey  City,  and  5000  are  among  the  yards  at 
Baltimore,  Sunbury,  Bufl'alo,  Altoona  and  Pitcairn.  Mora 
than  10  per  cent,  are  loaded  with  coal,  destined  for 
Eastern  markets. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  of  the  17th  says:  After 
many  years  of  negotiations,  a  parcels  post  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  was  to-day  signed 
by  President  Roosevelt,  Secretary  Hay  and  Postmaster 
General  Wynne.  It  has  already  been  signed  by  the 
British  ofBcials,  and  will  take  effect  Fourth  Month  1st. 
The  maximum  weight  allowed  is  four  pounds  six  ounces. 
The  rate  fixed  is  twelve  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  of  a 
pound  in  this  country,  and  two  shillings  per  parcel  in 
England.  All  packages  sent  under  this  arrangement  are 
limited  in  value  to  $50. 

The  recent  development  of  the  oil  fields  in  Kansas  has 
made  the  oil  business  one  of  the  State's  most  important 
industries.  Much  feeling  has  been  aroused  in  that  State 
against  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which  it  Is  alleged 
has  unjustly  discriminated  against  the  producers  of  oil 
in  Kansas.  In  compliance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  President  Roosevelt  has 
directed  Commissioner  of  Corporations  Garfield  to  make 
an  investigation  of  the  operations  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  in  that  State.  Requests  have  been  received  by  the 
Government,  that  the  inquiry  should  be  extended  into 
the  operations  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  other  lo- 
calities. It  is  stated  that  a  bill  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  oil  refinery  passed  the  Kansas  House 
of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  91  to  30.  The  bill  had 
previously  passed  the  Senate. 

Members  of  the  Legislature  believe  Kansas  is  to  re- 
ceive material  aid  from  Iowa,  Missouri  and  Arkansas, 
and  probably  other  States,  In  its  contention  with  the  oil 
trust. 

A  despatch  from  Dallas,  Texas,  says:  The  oil  issue  Is 
becoming  an  acute  one  In  the  Texas  Legislature.  The  in- 
dependent companies  have  been  clamoring  for  legislation 
to  protect  them  from  extortion  and  business  conspiracy, 
in  which  they  claim  to  be  victims  of  representatives  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which,  it  is  alleged,  controls 
the  pipe  lines  in  Texas. 

Foreign. — The  British  Parliament  was  opened  on  the 
11th  inst.  King  Edward  read  a  speech  to  the  members 
assembled  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  discussions 
which  followed.  Foreign  Secretary  Lansdowne  expressed 
his  sorrow  and  concern  at  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
and  said  that  should  an  opportunity  for  bringing  it  to  a 
close  present  itself,  the  Government  wo«ld   avail  itself 


thereof  with  alacrity,  but  an  attempt  at  interventi 
now  would  mean  retarding  the  very  object  desired.  Tone 
Ing  upon  the  Tibet  expedition,  he  said  that  the  attita 
of  the  Government  toward  Tibet  had  been  absolutely  ct 
sistent.  Colonel  Younghusband,  the  British  political  age 
who  headed  the  mission,  had  transgressed  his  instructio 
when  he  arranged  for  British  forces  to  remain  in  t 
ChumbI  district  for  seventy-five  years,  and  this  action  h 
been  repudiated  by  the  Government. 

On  the  17th  inst.  the  Grand  Duke  Sergina  of  Raga 
uncle  of  the  Czar,  was  killed  by  a  bomb  thrown  undei 
carriage  in  which  he  was  riding.  The  assassin  wag  il 
rested  in  Moscow.  This  murder  Is  believed  to  have  taj 
instigated  by  the  Socialistic  revolutionary  party,  by  whij 
he  was  considered  as  largely  responsible  for  the  late  :| 
pressivo  measures  of  the  government. 

A  despatch  of  the  18th  says:  The  mnrder  of  Gr8 
Duke  Surgius  just  at  the  time  when  the  forces  of  liber 
ism  were  again  in  the  supremacy  and  when  the  summi 
ing  of  the  Zemsky  Sober  was  actually  assured  meets  W 
universal  reprobation,  even  by  extreme  social  democra 
who  denounce  the  crime  as  strongly  as  do  the  liber 
and  conservatives. 

A  despatch  of  the  19th  says:  The  assassination 
Grand  Duke  Sergius  has  struck  terror  to  the  hearts 
Russia's  Imperial  family  and  to  every  official  known  i 
have  Incurred  the  enmity  of  radical  organizations.  Regi 
for  the  personal  safety  of  the  sovereign  led  to  thedecis 
that  the  Emperor  shall  not  go  to  Moscow  to  attend  i 
funeral. 

A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the  14th  says:  ;■ 
timates.  based  on  oflicial  figures,  show  that  Russia's  los 
in  men  killed,  incapacitated.  Invalided  and  rendered  n 
effective  through  capture  at  Port  Arthur  for  the  first  y 
of  the  war  have  been  between  122,000  and  125,0 
About  63,000  men  have  been  killed  or  died  of  wounde 
disease. 

A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the  17th  Bays; 
Empress  of  Russia  has  received  from  the  women  of  U 
cow  an  address  piteously  appealing  to  her,  as  a 
and  a  mother,  to  use  her  influence  with  the  Emperor 
secure  peace.  "  Oh,  sovereign,"  the  petition  says, '' 
believe  your  mother's  heart  feels  all  the  horrors  of_ 
as  we  do.  Peace  is  violated  not  only  beyond  the  fron1ii( 
but  even  In  the  heart  of  the  Fatherland.  We  see  in 
cent  troubles  the  beginning  of  calamities  that  may  cr 
all  Russia  If  the  Emperor  does  not  seek  to  avert  thi 
All  the  bases  of  life  are  shaken,  and  all  the  moral  fo 
datlons  are  trembling.  Mothers  who  have  to  bring 
the  young  generation  are  saddened  by  seeing  that  il 
impossible  to  train  up  children  on  the  basis  of  truth,  1 
and  duty  when  the  social  life  of  the  country  does  not  i 
thereon.  Our  best  forces  are  perishing.  Mothers  wll 
hearts  are  breaking  cannot  remain  silent." 

Fighting  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Shakhe  RiTei 
Manchuria  continues. 

NOTICES. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — For  convenit 
of  persons  coming  to  Westtown  School,  the  stage 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  A.  M., 
2.48  and  4.32  P.  M.  Other  trains  are  met  when  reqnee 
Stage  fare,  fifteen  cents;  after  7.30  P.  M.,  twenty- 
cents  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegraph, 
West  Chester,  Phone  114a.    Edward  G.  Smedlet,  ffl 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  St.,  Ph 

—Open  on  week-days  from  9  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.  and  fh) 
p.  M.  to  6  P.  M.     Additions  to  the  Library  are  : 

Barton,  G.  A.— Years'  Wanderings  in  Bible  Lan 

Blashfield,  E.  H.— Italian  Cities,  (2  volumes). 

Burroughs,  John — Far  and  Near. 

Carter,  M.  E. — House  and  Home. 

Elson,  E.  W.— History  of  the  United  States  of  Ai 

Foster,  J.  W.— Arbitration  and  the  Hague  Court. 

Rogers,  J.  M.— True  Henry  Clay. 

Sharp,  D.  L. — Watcher  in  the  Woods. 

Williams,  Archibald— Romance  of  Modern  Exploral 

Younghusband,  P.  E.— Heart  of  a  Continent,  (Asi 

Friends'  Freedmen's  Association  of  Phih 

phia  Is  preparing  to  send  contributions  of  clothing, 
to  Christiansburg  Industrial  Institute.  Any  neces 
repairs  will  be  made  in  the  Sewing  School  and  all  mil'' 
ials  used  to  good  advantage.  Either  winter  clothinf « 
present  use  or  summer  clothing  to  prepare  for  theC 
ing  season  will  be  welcome.  Shoes  are  always  desir*. 
Books  and  magazines  will  be  put  to  good  use. 

The  Sewing  School  Is  in  need  of  an  additional  se  I 
machine  and  the  gift  of  one,  even  though  partly  ' 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

All  contributions  should  be  at  Friends'  Institute, :  »• 
Twelfth  Street,  Philadelphia  by  the  28th  inst.,  pl''J 
marked  for  Christiansburg  Industrial  Institute. 
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"Purga  Urbem." 
)r  the  surpression  of  vice  let  us  not  forget 
s  police  force,  or  look  too  earnestly  on 
mayor's  policemen,  as  if  by  their  own 
ir  or  holiness  they  could  cause  vice  to  be 
ressed.  Vice  in  its  myriad  forms  is  but 
icpression  of  sin  in  the  human  heart,  and 
true  crusaders  of  the  crusade  that  elim- 
is  it  must  be  men  of  the  true  Cross.  Vi- 
ration  of  outward  heads  of  government 
influence  some  votes,  but  when  the  votes 
cast  it  is  but  the  finish  of  a  day,  while 
spiritual  voting  days  of  the  year  are 
)  hundred  and  sixty-five  in  number.  In 
i  continuing  days  now  our  true  work  for  re- 
ration  lies.  For  the  fifty  or  perhaps  for  the 
•ighteous  may  the  Sodom  be  saved.  The 
of  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  must  be 
d  according  to  the  old  Koman  meaning,  as 
fons.  The  closet  is  the  voting-booth, every 
lual  exercise  co-operative  with  Christ 
•ighteousness  is  a  vote  of  power,  and  the 
ence  of  faith  within  many  of  the  dark 
s  can  light  them  up,  and  no  political 
s  could  resist  a  cleansing  baptism  of  the 
it  and  of  fire  in  the  dens  of  pollution, 
insationalism  on  the  part  of  religious 
isentatives  will  be  as  unproductive  in 
haunts  as  it  has  been  in  voters;  but  may 
lirringup  be  overruled  as  a  preliminary 
li  Still,  small  voice  of  efl'ective,  inworking 
jr.  Through  God's  emissaries,  visible  and 
Ible,  a  work  of  cleansing  can  go  forth; 
[p  He  asserts  his  need  of  policemen  and 
policewomen  of  his  own  choosing,  wliether 
|cure  or  in  open  exercise  of  spirit  and 
'[ulness,  may  that  purging  of  a  city  go  on 
i  only  a  baptism  of  the  river  of  the  water 
h  can  make. 

Tkue  Mastek  of  Style.— According  to 
British  Friend,  Professor  Morris  Jones, 
e  North    Wales  University  College,  an 


observer  of  the  Welsh  Revival,  says  that  in 
Anglesey  he  has  heard  farm  servants,  com- 
mon plowboys,  practically  unlettered,  burst 
out  into  spontaneous  prayer  and  a  flow  of 
the  most  chaste  and  classic  Welsh.  "Their 
diction,"  he  says,  "is  frequently  more  chaste 
and  beautiful  than  anything  I  can  hope  to  at- 
tain to.  You  cannot  possibly  explain  it  by 
any  ordinary  human  standards.  It  must  be  in- 
spiration." 

Shall  Pkayeks  be  up  to  Date,  ok  ui-  to 
Heaven?— A  Mothers'  Council  has  been  de- 
claring the  well  known  verse-form  of  prayer 
for  children.  "  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep," 
etc.,  to  be  "  out  of  date,  "without  indicating 
any  reference  to  the  one  Authority  for  true 
prayer,  as  to  whether  the  acceptableness  to 
Him  of  that  language  has  ceased.  Indeed 
this,  as  every  other  form  of  prayer,  is  always 
out  of  date  when  out  of  the  Spirit  of  grace 
and  supplication  in  the  user  of  it;  and  the  only 
up-to-date  prayer  is  that  which,  whether  voictd 
or  unvoiced,  is  for  the  time  being  prayed  ' '  with 
the  Spirit  and  with  the  understanding  also." 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  proposed 
substitutes,  which  may  be  repeated  thousands 
of  times  without  praying  once.  "  Beautiful," 
was  truly  said  of  one  of  them,  "  So  tranquil- 
izing!"— a  criterion  which  forgets  God,  and 
judges  of  a  prayer  by  its  pleasing  auditory 
effect  on  man.  "  I  could  not  hear  thy  prayer, 
Ihou  spoke  so  low,"  complained  one  after  a 
meeting  for  worship.  "  It  was  not  addressed 
to  thee, "  was  the  sound  answer.  What  re- 
gard has  our  Heavenly  Father  for  prayers 
aimed  along  the  earth's  level,  and  placed  as 
church  or  as  bed-room  furniture  for  human 
elfect?  He  will  leave  their  answers  to  those  to 
whose  ear  the  prayers  were  directed.  Such  ex- 
pressions as  "he made  us  a  beautiful  prayer," 
illustrate  the  lowered  conception  of  public 
prayer  which  a  stated  praying  to  audiences 
has  been  teaching.  Let  woi'ds  of  our  mouth 
and  of  the  child's  mouth  be  heart-prayers  be- 
fore they  are  word-prayers,  then  God  is  nut 
mocked,  and  no  suitable  form  of  the  heart'^ 
living  utterance  is  out  of  date  to  Him. 

Quench  not  the  good  in  any,  but  cherish  it 
and  nourish  it:  the  husbandman  is  tender  of 
his  cornfield,  and  so  is  the  Lord  of  his  seed, 
which  He  has  sowed  in  the  fields,  which  is  the 
hearts  of  people,  that  it  may  grow  up  in  the 
patience."  — G'cor^e  Fox. 


Worship  Prearranged  Out. 

The  following  is  an  extract  given  in  the 
British  Friend,  from  a  private  letter  written 
by  an  English  woman  who  joined  the  Society  of 
Friends  some  years  ago,  and  is  now  residing 
in  one  of  the  Western  States,  where  "pastoral" 
methods  prevail. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  question,  that  of  the 
method  of  conducting  our  Meetings.  Of  course, 
if  all  the  units  would  live  up  to  the  true 
Quaker  ideal,  there  would  be  no  possible  lack 
of  interest  and  life  in  any  meeting;  but  alas! 
a  large  proportion  of  those  who  attend  go  with 
vacant  rninds,  some  even  lacking  any  active 
desire  to  be  fed — just  going  from  sheer  force 
of  habit  or  attention  to  the  proprieties;  and 
then  what  wonder  they  find  everything  stale 
and  unprofitable!  Nevertheless,  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  we  shall  be  wiser  to  keep  the  way 
open  for  the  fulfilling  of  our  ideals,  rather 
than  fill  up  the  lack  by  "  arranging"  our  meet- 
ings. I  have  felt  this  strongly  since  coming  to 
this  place;  for  what  is  the  distinction  here  be- 
tween Friends  and  others?  Nothing  beyond 
the  dropping  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  the  use  of  an  occasional  "thee."  With 
the  Pastor  preaching  a  regular  sermon  of 
about  forty  minutes,  and  a  choir  on  the  plat- 
form to  lead  and  do  most  of  the  singing,  there 
isnopos.>ibilitv  for  any  "leading  of  the  Spirit." 
— no  time,  not  a  minute  even,  given  to  silent 
worship.  And  also  at  the  commencement  of 
"service,"  the  Paster  announces  "Let  us  have 
a  season  of  prayer,"  it  is  all  done  on  the  talk 
basis,  one  and  another  making  the  usual  prayer- 
meeting  petitions.  Directly  the  constant  flow 
of  words  ceases  for  a  minute,  the  Pastor  gives 
out  a  hymn;  and  so  we  keep  busy  till  the  end, 
and  the  restful,  solemn  quiet  of  spiritual  wait- 
ing upon  and  worship  of  God  is  crowded  out,  ^ 
arranged  out,  as  absolete, unworkable.  Words 
will  not  tell  you  how  keenly  I  hope  that  Eng- 
lish Friends  will  not  give  up  this,their  birthright 
me.-sage  and  testimony  to  the  reality  of  the 
leadership  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  the  deep  spirit- 
ual worship  of  the  soul  before  God  in  silence. 
Pastors,  choir-singins:  and  forty  minute  ser- 
mons cnn  be  got  in  better  shape  at  other 
conventicles,  but  this  niche  of  silence  and 
Spirit-led  utterance  will  be  unoccupied  in  the 
Temple  of  Worship  when  English  Friends  rule 
it  out  of  date.  1  had  a  chat  about  it  with  the 
Pastor  at ,and  he  remarked  in  a  conde- 
scending way  that  of  course  English  Friends 
were  conservative, — it  would  be  useless  to  try 
to  force  their  hands, — thru  were  not  rend)/  for 
American  methods  yet!  Mentally  I  said  "Thank 
God!  "  It  was  useless  to  discuss  it  with  one 
so  thoroughly  self-satisfied. 

"Thte  religion  shows  its  influence  in  every 
part  of  our  conduct;  it  is  like  the  sap  of  a 
living  tree,  which  penetrates  the  most  distant 
boughs." 
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For  "The  Frienp." 

Selections  from  Charles  Rhoads'  Journal. 

(Continued  from  page  258.) 

Some  notes  concerning  two  visits  to  Wash- 
intgon  in  company  with  other  Friends  appointed 
by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  show  the  atti- 
tude of  two  of  our  Presidents  toward  Friends, 
and  their  views  in  regard  to  war. 

"In  1890  a  committee  was  appointed,  to  pre- 
pare and  present  a  memorial  to  the  President, 
Benjamin  Harrison,  and  other  officers  of  the 
United  States  government,  respecting  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  the  Sioux  Indians  in  the 
Dakota  States,  and  commending  a  policy  of 
justice  and  conciliation  toward  them,  instead 
of  using  the  army  and  forcible  measures,  to 
keep  them  under  control.  We  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  President,  who  received  us  re- 
spectfully, (but  standing);— he  was  handed  a 
copy  of  the  printed  Memorial,  which  we  offered 
to  read  to  him,  but  he  preferred  to  do  so  at 
leisure.  We  gave  a  few  words  of  explanation, 
and  reference  was  made  to  the  sad  news  just 
received  that  morning  of  a  conflict  between  the 
troops  and  the  Indians,  in  the  effort  of  the 
former  to  disarm  the  latter. 

The  President  expressed  his  determination 
to  carry  out  the  process  of  disarmament,  at  all 
hazards,  and  occupied  so  much  of  the  interval 
allowed  us,  in  vindicating  his  own  plans,  as  to 
foreclose,  very  much,  any  remarks  on  our  part. 

I  suggested  to  him  the  Scripture  policy  cf 
overcoming  evil  with  good,  which  induced  the 
rejoinder,  that  soldiers  and  Indians  were  both 
rather  strangers  to  such  a  rule  of  conduct. 
To  this  I  replied  that  I  understood  our  President 
was  a  professing  Christian,  and  hoped  he  would 
endeavor  to  carry  its  principles  into  practice, 
in  the  administration  of  the  government." 

We  then  proceeded  to  the  office  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  affairs,  who  gave  us  a  quiet 
and  satisfactory  hearing,  for  a  half  hour  cr 
more.  We  thought  him  a  fair  minded  mar, 
who  honestly  desired  to  act  justly  toward  the 
Indians,  as  far  as  his  authority  extended. 

Third  Month  29th,  1898— "On  the  twenty- 
fifth  inst.  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  met  in 
Philadelphia,  on  account  of  the  critical  state 
of  public  affairs  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  in  regard  to  the  insurrection  in  Cuba, 
it  being  felt  by  many  members  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  we  should  address  the  Administration 
and  United  States  Congress  in  favor  of  a  peace- 
ful settlement  of  the  differences  now  existing 
between  the  two  countries." 

A  memorial  was  prepared  and  delegates  ap- 
pointed to  present  it  to  President  McKinlev. 

"We  obtained  an  interview  with  the  Presi 
dent,  who  greeted  us  politely,  requested  us  to 
be  seated,  and  expressed  his  desire  to  preven 
war,  and  maintain  peaceful  counsels  in  dealing 
with  Spain.  He  thought  the  proposal  he  had 
made,  in  the  early  part  of  this  year,  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  contribute  to 
a  fund  of  money  and  provisions  to  relieve  the 
starving  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  would,  if  liberally 
responded  to,  have  a  conciliatory  effect  on  the 
Spanish  Government.  We  assured  him  of  the 
sympathy  of  our  Society  in  his  trying  position, 
and  that  our  prayers  were  put  up  to  our  Father 
in  Heaven  for  his  guidance  and  help.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  gratified  with  our  visit,  and 
we  left  him  with  feelings  of  comfort,  and  an 
impression  that  he  is  sincerely  desirous  of 
doing  all  in  his  power,  under  the  present  pub- 


lic feeling  of  animosity  against  Spain  for  her 
cruel  treatment  of  the  insurgents  in  Cuba,  to 
avert  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities.  We  also 
John  Sherman,  Secretary  of  State,  who  re- 
ceived us  kindly,  and  conversed  freely.  Copies 
of  the  Memorial  were  given  to  all  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet." 

Fifth  Month  14th,  1891— "For  the  past  six 
months  a  race-course  has  been  established  in 
the  vicinity  of  Gloucester  City,  in  Camden 
County,  N.  J.,  which  has  greatly  demoralized 
many  of  the  people  of  this  county,  while  thou- 
sands of  people  have  gone  daily,  through  the 
past  winter  from  Philadelphia  and  Camden  to 
participate  in  the  scenes  of  racing,  gambling 
and  drunkenness.  The  daily  newspapers  pub- 
lished the  betting  and  results  of  races,  and 
finally  an  effort  was  made  to  have  a  law  en- 
acted by  the  Legislature,  repealing  the  long- 
standing statutes  of  New  Jersey,  prohibiting 
horse-racing,  betting,  etc.  This  seemed  to 
routie  the  dormant  opposition  of  the  Christian 
people,  and  remonstrances  were  so  largely 
signed  and  sent  to  the  Assembly,  that  the 
committee  who  had  charge  of  the  obnoxious 
bills  did  not  report  them  to  tie  House.  I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  call  the  Committee  of  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  together  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  and  prepared  a  Remonstrance  to  the 
Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  which  was  adopted, 
and  a  delegation  of  members  from  New  Jersey 
were  sent  to  Trenton  with  it,  who  appeared 
before  the  House  Committee  and  read  and  com- 
mented on  it. 

Feeling  my  mind  much  exercised  at  the 
thought  of  the  enormous  evils  going  on  in  our 
community  by  the  racing,  &c.,  at  Gloucester, 
contrary  to  law,  and  the  supineness  of  all  the 
legal  officials,  who  should  stop  such  proceed- 
ings, I  have,  under  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  cause 
of  Truth  and  righteousness,  exerted  myself  to 
confer  with  and  stir  up  the  clergymen,  and 
other  good  citizens  in  Camden,  to  take  public 
action  on  the  subject.  For  this  end  I  visited 
the  weekly  conference  of  the  Methodist  Minis- 
ters in  Camden,  and  laid  the  subject  before 
them.  They  responded  by  referring  it  to  a 
special  committee,  who  subsequently  invited  a 
conference  of  other  ministers  of  different  de- 
nominations, when  it  was  resolved  to  hold  a 
public  meeting,  in  the  court  house  in  Camden. 

This  was  done,  and  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
body  of  citizens  assembled,  who  heartily  en- 
dorsed the  resolutions  to  form  a  law  and  order 
Society,  to  combat  this  and  other  infractions 
of  the  law,  especially  in  reference  to  illegal 
liquor-selling. 

We  have  organized,  and  are  now  engaged  in 
trying  to  procure  indictments  before  the  grand 
jury  against  law-breakers." 

(These  measures  proved  successful  in  abol- 
ishing the  race-course  in' Gloucester). 

1893 — "Of  late  years  in  considering  the  dis- 
abilities, under  which  the  colored  population 
of  Camden  County,  labor,  in  regard  to  conduct- 
ing business,  in  comparison  with  their  white 
fellow-citizens,  arising  largely  from  the  preju- 
dice of  race  and  color,  and  also  from  the  cen- 
turies of  slavery  to  which  their  ancestors  have 
been  subjected,  I  have  thought  we  who  are  of 
the  more  favored  class  should  study  to  do  all 
in  our  power,  to  help  them  rise  above  this  low 
condition,  and  fulfil  the  second  commandment 
of  C'hrist  toward  them,  viz:  to  love  our  neigh- 
bors as  our 


The  public  schools  here,  whilst  by  law  o 
to  the  African  race,  do  not  receive  tl 
graciously.  Their  children  cannot  frateri 
on  terms  of  equality  with  white  children 
are  liable  to  imposition  from  the  latter 
hence  separate  schools  for  the  colored  pu 
are  instituted,  where  their  numbers  will  v 
rant  it.  I  have  noticed  that  in  a  cole 
settlement  at  Sadlertown,  in  Haddon  To 
ship,  and  west  of  it,  their  children  were  obli 
to  walk  a  long  distance  to  the  colored  scl 
in  Haidonfield;  and  these  families  have  no  p' 
of  worship  within  reach  of  their  homes,  so  < 
some  of  them  seem  to  live  in  ignorance 
destitution  of  all  Christian  instruction.  Tl 
considerations  have  induced  me  to  build  a  1 
storied  house  at  Sadlertown,  of  which  the  uije 
room  has  been  fitted  up  for  meetings  and  a  £ 
school,  and  the  lower  for  a  day  school,  for 
colored  people  of  that  vicinity. 

Sixth  Month  17th,  1894— "At  our  Monl 
Meeting  in  the  Fifth  Month  last  I  laid  befc 
joint  session  of  men  and  women,  a 
religious  duty  that  has  been  on  my  mind  i 
year  past,  to  hold  some  public  meeting 
Camden  County.     It  was  fully  united  wit 

Pursuant  to  this  apprehended  duty,  I  h 
meeting  at  Hammonton  on  the  thirteent 
Fifth  Month,  in  a  public  hall.     There 
probably  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  presbl 
and  they  were  very  attentive.     I  felt  r 
openness  in  proclaiming  the  doctrines  of  b 
gospel, and  expatiating  on  the  great  import  c 
of  those  relating  to  the  Atonement  and  r 
ation  of  the  Redeemer,  as  well  as  His  in 
work,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart,  and 
the  two  are  inseparable  in  the  conversioi^ 
redemption  of  mankind.     There  are  said 
many  persons  professing  Spiritualism  res 
in  Hammonton,  and  I  suppose  some  of 
were  at  the  meeting.     They  reject  the  doc  ii 
of  the  Atonement,  by  the  outward  sacrifi 
I  hrist,  as  one  of  them  told  me  there,  shejai 
they  had  got  beyond  that  idea.     I  felt  a  ie 
concern  that  this  class  should  give  up 
reasonings  on  this  subject,  and  accept  C 
as  little  children,  seeing  He  said  to  the  , 
'If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  He  (the  Mesi 
ye  shall  die  in  your  sins,  and  whither  I  g 
cannot  come.'     Fifth  Month  27th,  I  m 
the   colored  people   of   Haddonfield  in  hei 
Meeting-house  (P.aptist),  and  was  exercis 
the  subject  of  baptism,  showing  the  spi 
nature  of  saving  baptism,  agreeably  to 
the  Baptist's   definition   in   his  conven 
with  those  who  came  to  him  for  the  ou 
rite,  'I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  un 
pentance,  but  there  cometh  One  after  me 
He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghos 
with  fire.' 

How  grateful  to  Him,  who  is  Omnipi 


ml 


should  I  be,  for  His  condescending  gocies 
to  such  an  unworthy  creature,  (as  I  feel  m  ell 
in  guiding  and  upholding  me  in  these  s 
services,  so  that  I  have  the  reward  of  ]^Cf 
and  can  say  in  truth,  'bless  the  Lord  c 
soul,  and  all  that  is  within  me,  bless  Hi 
name.'  " 


Correction. —The  last  clause  of  the 
graph  in  these  Selections  under  date  of 
Mo.  1st,  1888,  should  read:  "To  thei 
tabernacle  of  God  shall  be  with  men,  a 
shall  dwell  with  them  and  be  their  God. 

(To  be  concluded. 
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A  CHRISTIAN'S    SUNSET. 

7  fair  and  lovely  it  is  to  behold 

he  sun  in  its  splendor  approaching  the  west, 

race  is  near  run,  and  refulgent  as  gold 

t  glides  through  the  ether  as  hastening  to  rest. 

inks,  but  in  sinking  'tis  only  to  rise, 
ts  splendor  and  glory  afresh  to  di.splay; 
ets— but  in  other  and  far  distant  skies, 
;  rises  and  reigns  with  ihe  brightness  of  day. 

,  far  more  re.«plendent  than  this  is  the  scene 
f  the  good  man  approaching  the  confines  of  time; 
loving,  all  peaceful,  all  calm  and  serene, 
ie  passes  away  with  a  brightness  sublime. 

dies — but  no  pencil  can  ever  display 
he  splendor  and  glory  that  bursts  on  his  sight, 
guided  by  angels  he  speeds  on  his  way, 
hrough  the  portals  of  praise  to  the  temple  of 
light. 


mas  Story,  at  a  meeting  in  Virginia,  icliere 
e  had  been  challenged  to  a  dispute  by  a  clerpy- 
lan  of  the  district,  was  led  into  the  following 
eautifvl  analysis  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
The  introduction,  or  address  of  that  prayer 
)rayers,  is  to  the  Almighty,  as  He  is  the 
her  of  all — with  acknowledgment  that  his 
itation  is  in  Heaven,  above  all.  And  the 
;  petition  is  that  his  name,  or  by  what  word 
?er  the  Divine  Being  is  meant,  expressed, 
lesigned,  may  be  mentioned  with  reverence 
awe,  as  the  most  holy  thing  and  not  blas- 
med,  lightly  used,  profaned,  or  taken  in 
1.  And  the  second  petition  is  that  his 
;dom,  rule,  dominion  and  government,  may 
e,  be  made  manifest  and  established  over 
;he  earth  and  every  soul  therein,  through- 
all  generations,  as  explained  by  the  next 
ds  therein,  that  is  to  say,  '  Thy  will  be 
e  in  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven,'  which  im- 
5  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  and  ex- 
tion  human  nature  is  capable  of  in  this 
For,  if  the  vvill  or  law  of  God  is  to  be 
')  in  earth  as  in  Heaven,  then  there  can 
.0  more  possibility  of  sin,  unrighteousness, 
vil  among  the  children  of  men,  to  the  end 
he  world;  for  the  expression  is  unlimited, 
ijding  all  persons,  ages  and  times.  And 
the  hilly  angels  of  God  in  Heaven,  and  the 
its  of  the  just  made  perfect  continually 
iforever  do  the  will  of  (Jod  to  ail  perfec- 
',  in  which  also  standeth  their  life  eternal. 
!  we  are  here  taught  to  pray  that  it  may 
tffiae  be  the  same  here  on  earth.  And  the 
r  petition  in  this  Divine  and  most  perfect 
^er  regardeth  ourselves,  with  respect  to 
(present  personal  Divine  nourishment  and 
enance  while  here  on  earth  and  forever, 
'that  \ii,  '  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread', 
1  the  true  bread  which  the  Father  givetli 
li  Heaven,  the  bread  of  life,  which  giveth 
'unto  the  world,  of  which  mankind  may  eat 
mot  die, — the  living  bread  which  comes 
'1  from  Heaven,  of  which  whoever  shall 
he  shall  live  forever,  which  is  likewise 
'•  flesh  which  Christ  giveth  for  the  life  of 
world,  and  unto  Him  whosoever  shall  come 
•'  not  hunger  or  thirst  any  more.  This  is 
'  ever-living  and  heavenly  bread  which 
ith  life  unto  the  world.  This  is  the  hidden 
>M,  more  excellent  than  that  in  the  wilder- 
•  — the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of 
<  aradise  of  God.  By  the  breaking  of  this 
«J  is  the  Son  of  God  made  manifest  unto 
"who  eateth  thereof,  to  be  that  meat  which 


endureth  unto  everlasting  life.  This  is  the 
same  heavenly  bread  which  the  apostles  and 
primitives  loved,  desired  and  prayed  for,  that 
they  might  be  continual  partakers  of  it,  and 
which  we  also  have  prayed  for,  do  pray  for 
and  are  mercifully  and  graciously  heard  of 
the  Holy  One  unto  whom  we  do  pray.  By  this 
bread  we  grow  and  increase  from  stature  to 
stature,  and  from  strength  to  strength,  unto 
eternal  life  and  everlasting  establishment  and 
perfection  in  glory,  in  and  with  Him  who  liveth 
and  reigneth  overall,  and  in  all,  and  is  worthy 
forevermore. 

"The  next  petition  is,  'Forgive  our  tres- 
passes as  we  forgive  them  who  trespass  against 
us.'  "This  petition  also  is  suited  to  general 
or  universal  communion.  For,  as  all  have 
sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God,  all 
and  every  one  ought,  being  convinced'  of  sin 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  confess  their  sins  unto 
Him  who  convinceth  them,  and  to  desire  for- 
giveness,—whether  of  God,  for  sins  committed 
against  Him,  or  for  trespasses  done,  one 
against  another.  In  both  cases  confession  is 
to  be  made  to  the  offended,  and  forgiveness 
requested,  before  we  can  reasonably  expect  it, 
whether  of  God  or  man.  For  as  to  our  sins 
against  God,  it  is  said,  'If  we  confess  our  sins 
He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins, 
and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness 
and  sin.'  And  as  to  our  trespasses  one  against 
another,  it  is  said,  'If  thy  brother  shall  tres- 
pass against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault 
between  thee  and  him  alone;  if  he  shall  hear 
thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother,'  etc.  Or 
again,  'If  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee 
rebuke  him,  and  if  he  repent,  forgive  him.' 
And  as  God  is  merciful  unto  all,  so  He  would 
have  us  all  be  merciful  one  to  another,  and 
therefore  Christ  the  Lord  commenteth  upon 
this  petition  in  an  especial  manner,  saving, 
'If  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  'vour 
Heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive  you,  biit  if 
ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses  neither 
will  your  Heavenly  Father  forgive  your  tres- 
passes.' In  all  which  the  Lord  teachethus  to 
be  like  himself,  full  of  goodness,  mercy,  and 
social  virtue,  doing  the  will  of  the  Father  on 
earth  as  it  is  done  in  Heaven,  in  a  state  of 
restoration,  redemption,  righteousness  and 
true  holiness,  the  end  whereof  is  life  eternal, 
which  is  opposite  to  a  state  of  sin,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  and  (is)  the  end  of  the  coming 
and  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  God. 


The  last  and  concluding  part  is  a  just  and 
sincere  acknowledgment  unto  the  Father  that 
we  can  do  nothing  without  Him,  but  by  Him; 
"For  his  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power  to 
enter  therein  by  which  alone  we  can  do  all 
the.=e  (hing.s,  and  our  whole  duly  unto  his  holy 
requirings,  whether  with  respect  unto  the 
Lord  himself  or  one  toward  another  as  we 
ought.  And  therefore,  as  we  have  no  power 
or  sufficiency  of  our  own,  no  glory  or  praise 
belongeth  unto  us  for  the  work  required  and 
wrought,  either  during  our  conduct  and  abode 
in  this  world,  or  in  the  world  to  come.  And 
so  this  matter  rested  without  reply." 

"One  of  the  first  steps  to  ruin  is  keeping 
bad  company." 

"Stand  in  awe  and  sin  not:  commune  with 
your  own  heart  upon  your  bed  and  be  still." 


For  "The  Feiend." 

A  Word  from  Pasadena. 

(On  the  Russian  "  Quakers.") 
It  being  reported  that  there  was  a  colony 
of  Russian  Quakers  lately  come  to  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  several  Friends  of  Pasadena  felt  inclined 
to  visit  them  and  ascertain  what  sort  of  people 
they  were,  but  on  going  had  some  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  where  they  were  located,  but  by 
persevering  inquiry  at  different  pl:ces  they 
at  length  found  an  educated  liussian  teacher 
in  a  school  building  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
who  seemed  very  glad  that  any  should  feel 
so  much  interest  in  his  countrymen,  who,  he 
signified,  had  fled  for  their  lives  from  a  land 
of  oppression.  He  could  only  leave  his  duties 
in  the  school  for  a  brief  interview,  but  he 
informed  them  that  about  twenty-five  families 
had  come  and  more  were  on  the  way.  He 
said  the  men  were  away  to  work  through  the 
week,  and  it  was  only  on  First-days  that  he 
had  the  opportunity  to  teach  them  the  English 
language,  but  if  Friends  W(juld  fix  the  time  to 
come  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  of  the  week 
they  could  see  the  strangers  and  he  would  then 
be  at  liberty  to  answer  their  questions  and 
interpret  for  them  if  they  wished.  An  ar- 
rangement was  made  accordingly  to  meet  him 
on  the  fifth  of  the  present  month. 

A  number  of  Friends  fully  intended  to  go, 
but  the  extraordinary  storm  and  great  fall  of 
water  about  that  time  discouraged  them  from 
going,  and  the  visit  was  deferred  for  one  week, 
when  a  company  of  eleven  went  by  trolley  and 
spent  perhaps  two  hours  with  a  collection  of 
these  people,  much  of  which  time  was  occupied 
with  their  worship,  which  mostly  consisted  of 
Scripture  reading,  singing  and  praying,  and 
was  performed  with  the  appearance  of  great 
sincerity  and  tenderness  of  heart.  A  part  of 
their  intercessions  may  have  been  for  those 
they  left  behind,  as  they  are  very  warmly  at- 
tached to  each  other.  A  young  man  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present  at  the  time  of  a  fresh 
arrival,  says  it  was  the  most  joyful  meeting 
he  ever  witnessed. 

It  not  being  the  day  first  arranged  for 
may  have  been  the  reason  that  the  teacher 
before  met  with  was  not  there,  and  the  per- 
son who  officiated  as  interpreter  not  being 
very  well  qualified  made  it  difficult  to  obtain 
all  the  information  desired  —  the  time  too, 
being  short  after  their  meeting  was  over. 

Their  home  in  Russia  was  in  the  Caucasus 
country,  and  the  occasion  of  their  fleeing  just 
now  was  on  account  of  the  war,  expecting 
they  would  be  pressed  into  the  army,  and 
knowing  the  sufferings  of  their  ancestors  who 
refused  to  comply  with  military  requirements 
and  were  most  cruelly  put  to  death.  Their 
peace  principles,  and  not  thinking  it  right  to 
resent  injuries  under  any  circum.stances  are 
the  principal  features  of  their  religion  peculiar 
to  Friends,  so  far  as  we  know.  They  think 
if  the  Almighty  wanted  to  destroy  any  people 
He  was  able  to  do  it  himself,  and  instanced  the 
flood  in  ancient  time  and  the  destruction  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  as  well  as  earth- 
quakes that  have  been.  They  asked  whether 
we  believed  all  that  is  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures concerning  Jesus  Christ,  and  said  that 
they  believed  it. 

We  noticed  that  the  simple  dress  of  our 
friends  and  their  not  wearing  jewelry  and  even 
the  plain  arrangement  of  their  hair  attracted 
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their  attention,  and  they  expressed  their  glad- 
ness to  meet  with  a  people  who  felt  above  such 
thinss.  When  asked  about  the  Doukhobors, 
they  seemed  to  be  strangers  to  them,  and  said 
they  were  another  people. 

While  writing  this  little  account  and  con- 
sidering how  very  unacquainted  these  people 
are  with  our  principles,  it  has  seemed  to  the 
writer  very  desirable  to  have  some  tracts  in 
Russian  language  to  offer  them,  particularly 
something  concerning  Divine  revelation. 

Martha  C.  Wood. 

Second  Month  16th,  1905. 

For  "The  Fhik.vd" 
THE    PILGRIM'S    WANTS. 

I  want  that  adorning  divine. 

Thou  only,  my  God,  canst  bestow; 
I  want  those  beautiful  garments  to  shine, 

Which  distinguish  thy  household  below. 

Col.  in:  12-14.  Put  on  therefore,  as  the  elect  of 
God,  holy  and  beloved,  bowels  of  mercies,  kindness, 
humbleness  of  mind,  meekness,  long-suffering;  for- 
bearing and  forgiving  one  another,  even  as  Christ 
forgave  you. 

And  above  all  these  things  so  also  do  ye  put  on 
charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness. 

I  want,  Oh  I  want  to  attain 

Some  likeness,  my  Saviour,  to  thee; 
That  longed-for  resemblance  once  more  to  regain 

Thy  comeliness  put  upon  me. 

1  John  in  :  2.  Beloved,  now  are  ye  the  sons  of 
God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be, 
but  we  know  that,  when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall 
be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is. 

I  want  to  be  marked  for  thine  own. 

Thy  seal  on  my  forehead  to  wear; 
To  receive  that  new  name  on  the  mystic  white  stone. 

Which  only  thyself  canst  declare. 

Rev.  ii:  17.  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear 
•what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches:  To  him 
that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden 
manna,  and  will  give  him  a  white  stone,  and  in  the 
stone  a  new  name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth 
saving  he  that  receiveth  it. 

I  want  every  moment  to  feel 

That  the  spirit  does  dwell  in  my  heart; 
That  his  power  is  present  to  cleanse  and  to  heal. 

And  newness  of  life  to  impart. 

Romans  viii :  11.  But  if  the  spirit  of  Him  that 
raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  He 
that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also 
quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by  his  Spirit  that 
dwelleth  in  you. 

I  want  so  in  Thee  to  abide. 

As  to  bring  forth  some  fruit  to  Thy  praise, 
The  branch  which  Thou  prunest,  tho'  feeble  and 
dried. 

May  languish,  but  never  decay. 

St.  John  XV :  2-5.  Every  branch  in  me  that  bear- 
eth  fruit  He  taketh  away,  and  every  branch  that 
beareth  fruit  He  purgeth  it,  that  it  may  bring 
forth  more  fruit. 

I  want  thine  own  hand  to  unbind 

Each  tie  to  terrestrial  things 
Too  tenderly  cherished,  too  closely  entwined. 

Where  my  heart  too  tenaciously  clings. 

1  John  ii:  15.  Love  not  the  world,  neither  the 
things  that  are  in  the  world.  If  any  man  love  the 
world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him. 

I  want  by  my  aspect  serene, 

My  actions  and  words  to  declare. 
That  my  treasure  is  placed  in  a  country  unseen, 

That  my  heart  and  affections  are  there. 


Matt.vi:  19.  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasure 
upon  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and 
where  thieves  break  through  and  steal. 

For  where  your  treasure  is  there  will  your  heart 
be  also. 

I  want  as  a  traveler  to  haste 

Straight  forward,  nor  pause  by  the  way. 
No  forethought  nor  anxious  contrivance  to  waste 

On  the  tent  only  fixed  for  the  day. 

Heb.  xiii:  5.  Let  your  conversation  be  without 
covetousness;  and  be  ye  content  with  such  things 
as  ye  have:  for  He  hath  said,  I  will  never  leave 
thee,  nor  forsake  thee. 

I  want;  and  this  sums  up  my  prayer. 

To  glorify  thee  till  I  die. 
Then  calmly  to  yield  up  my  soul  to  thy  care, 

And  breathe  out  in  prayer  my  last  sigh. 

Phil.  Hi:  8,  9.  Yea  doubtless,  and  I  count  all 
things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord. 


The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 


(Continued  from  page  202.) 

In  their  report  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  1853, 
they  thus  mention  another  subject  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  Indians. 

"Another  railroad  (the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western)  is  now  being  made  through  the  Alle- 
gheny Reservation  with  two  depots  on  the  In- 
dians' land.  The  effects  of  these  changes  are 
unfavorable  to  the  improvement  of  the  native 
character.  They  bring  among  them  a  descrip- 
tion of  white  people  whose  morals  are  depraved, 
and  whose  habits  and  influence  tend  to  spread 
the  corruption  with  which  they  themselves  are 
tainted;  and  thus  counteract  the  labors  of 
Friends  for  meliorating  the  condition  and  ele- 
vating the  moral  standing  of  the  Indians.  In 
whatever  aspect  we  view  the  condition  of  these 
oppressed  and  injured  people,  it  is  calculated 
to  waken  feelings  of  deep  sympathy  and  com- 
miseration, and  calls  for  the  continued  efficient 
aid  of  Friends,  in  shielding  them  from  the 
evils  with  which  they  are  threatened,  and  af- 
fording them  that  disinterested  assistance  and 
counsel  which  so  few  are  willing  to  accord; 
and  above  all,  in  endeavoring  to  impart  to 
them  a  knowledge  of  those  Christian  principles 
which  form  the  basis  of  ail  moral  excellence, 
as  well  as  of  solid  comfort  in  this  life:  and 
open  to  the  mind  the  animating  hope  of  a  state 
of  unalloyed  felicity  in  the  world  to  come." 

Duringthe  Autumn  of  1853  the  neighborhood 
of  Tunesassa,  was  visited  by  a  serious  sickness, 
in  the  course  of  which  a  considerable  number 
of  the  Indians  died.  On  the  15th  of  Eleventh 
Month  1853,  Susan  L.  Wood  was  also  removed 
by  death.  In  consequence  of  this  event  the 
school  was  discontinued,  and  the  children  were 
returned  to  their  parents.  In  their  report  to 
the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1854  the  Committee  re- 
mark in  reference  to  the  loss  thus  sustained 
"she  was  a  faithful  and  efficient  helper  in 
the  important  service  entrusted  to  us  by  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  while  we  deeply  feel  her 
loss  w^e  are  comforted  in  believing  that  having 
been  earnestly  engaged  in  doing  her  work  in 
the  daytime,  she  has  been  mercifully  gathered 
among  those  who  rest  from  their  labors,  and 
whose  works  do  follow  them."     They  add, 

"Our  friend  Mary  Elkinton,  whose  continued 
interest  in  the  cause,  which  has  so  long  en- 


gaged her  attention,  and  whose  experien 
well  qualified  her  for  the  service,  having  1 
offered  her  assistance  in  preparing  for  a 
crease  of  boarders,  was  there  at  this  timt 
was  attacked  with  the  prevailing  fever, 
several  weeks  illness,  she  so  far  recover 
to  be  removed  to  her  own  home,  and  the  t 
of  the  neighborhood  being  restored,  at  a 
able  time  the  school  was  again  opened 
the  care  of  a  Friend,  who  offered  to  take  c' 
of  it  temporarily,  which  was  very  accej 
to  the  Committee.  The  Friend  here  al 
to,  Sarah  Elkinton,  (afterwards  Sarah  E.  S 
remained  at  Tunesassa  for  several  montl 

In  the  Sixth  Month,  1854,  John  Woo 
pressed  his  desire  to  withdrav;  from  the  c 
of  the  concern  at  Tunesassa,  at  the  clc 
the  school  term,  and  in  the  Ninth  Month  o 
year,  the  services  of  Samuel  and  Rachel 
son,  members  of  Sadsbury  Monthly  Me 
which  they  had  offered  to  the  Committee, 
accepted.  These  Friends  accompanied  t 
of  their  daughters,  arrived  at  Tunesas 
the  5th  of  Tenth  Month,  1854.  Joel 
and  Ebenezer  Worth  visited  the  Reser; 
at  this  time,  and  introduced  them  to  th( 
ans. 

In  the  Third  Month,  1855,  Sarah  El 
returned  to  Tunesassa,  and  took  charge 
school.  At  this  time  the  number  of  cl 
taken  as  boarders  had  increased,  and  the 
made  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  this  year 
that  as  many  as  seventeen  boarders,  and 
of  twenty-eight  or  thirty  children  had 
attending  the  school  more  or  less  reg 
and  that  "they  all  seem  to  be  as  happy 
readily  controlled  as  the  children  of  whit 
when  separated  from  their  parents." 

They  also  say  "one  of  the  Committe 
spent  several  weeks  at  the  settlement 
the  past  winter  and  spring,  remarks  in 
"I  have  been  comforted  and  encouragec 
lieving,  that  our  small,  silent  meeting 
been  owned  by  the  Creat  Head  of  the  c 
and  that  the  countenances  of  the  little  i 
ren,  at  times  give  evidence  that  they  a 
ored  to  feel  something  of  it."    This  repc 
contains  the  following  paragraph  "Fro 
opportunity  afforded  for  judging  of  thej 
of  the  Boarding  School,  we  are  of  the  jui 
that,  if  it  can  be  properly  supported, 
suitable  caretakers  and  teachers,  it  pi^ 
to  be  of  more  permanent  benefit  to  the 
children  than  any  other  plan  which  hi 
tried.      It  is  chiefly  upon  the  youthfi 
that  we  can  hope  to  make  a  profitable  a 
ing  impression;  and  this  is  much  monli 
to   be  accomplished   when   the   childn 
withdrawn  from  the  improper  and  hur  il 
fluences  to  which  they  are  exposed  aniot 
own   people.      Many  of  the  Indians  s^n 
appreciate  the  advantages  their  childn  e 
under  the  care  of  Friends,  and  are  ans  ip 
have  them  placed  at  the  school;  so  th;  il 
had  the  means  and  sufficient  help,  the  Bi 
of  pupils  might  be  much  increased." 

In  the  Third  Month,  1856,   Thomazii 
entine,  and  Caroline  Hogeland  went  t 
sassa,  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  coi|er 
Friends  there,  and  the  labors  of  the 
were  afterwards  extended  towards  thtp 
women  on  the  Reservation  generally, 
to   encourage   and   instruct   them    in 
habits  of  housekeeping,  and  the  care 
families.     In  the  prosecution  of  her 
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A  Visit  to  Porto  Rico. 

(Continued  from  page  1.'59.) 

Mayaguez,  First  Month  17th,  1905.— One 
ecomes  accustomed  to  things  in  this  country 
hich  would  seem  almost  impossible;  for  in- 
;ance,  as  I  sit  here  in  my  room  by  my 
ressing  stand  I  have  as  spectator  a  lizard, 
ith  head  erect,  less  than  three  feet  from  my 
Bad,  hanging  to  the  curtain,  and  it  does  not 
ler  to  budge.  We  are  feeling  more  at  home 
3W  and  are  making  comfortable  acquaiut- 
]ces  and  seem  to  be  making  progress. 

We  are  in  the  very  strongholds  of  "spirit- 
ilism,"as  professed  by  an  intelligent  class 
:  people.  Dr.  Matieryo  Cuitron,  of  Ponce,  of 
horn  I  have  written,  we  learn  since  coming 
jre,  has  published  an  article  since  the  Ponce 
eeting,  which  we  hope  to  secure,  admitting 
uths  which  have  caused  his  fellow-laborers 

I  become  restive;  this   Dr.  M is  their 

ader.  in  fact,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  about 
16  head  man  of  the  island.  W.  C.  A.  seems 
irticularly  led  towards  them;  last  evening, 
'  appointment,  we  went  to  their  place  of  wor- 
lip,  in  the  rear  of  the  residence  of  their 
easurer,  and  we  had  a  talk  with  three  or  four 

the  prominent  people  of  their  society;  they 
;pressed  themselves  as  fully  uniting  with  our 
,tle  booklet  giving  briefly  some  of  Friends' 
ews,  though  later  spoke  regarding  some  of 
sir  own  peculiarities,  mediums,  seances  and 
at  spirits  did  not  suffer  eternally,  that  there 
IS  a  steady  progression  or  professing  to  live 
•  the  Bible,  though  it  was  not  difficult  to 
opound  questions  which  they  could  not  an- 
'er.     They  seem  to  want  to  be  rightly  led, 

least  were  eager  to  learn  our  views  on 
)rship,  and  admired  the  lack  of  form  and 
r  plain  manners.  We  both  earnestly  crave 
at  some  good  at  least  may  result  from  this 
sit.  We  may  have  a  meeting  with  them  in 
few  days. 

This  forenoon  we  have  visited  the  Industrial 
hool.  It  is  to  be  moved  to  the  military  bar- 
cks  which  have  been  vacated,  and  which 
rely  will  be  better  used  to  train  the  minds 
d  muscles  of  the  Borinquins  (Porto  Kicans), 
an  to  harbor  the  bearers  of  the  sword. 
The  military  strength  of  the  island  has  been 
ry  much  reduced;  the  people  are  rather  an 
offensive  class,  as  might  be  supposed  when 
Qety-five  per  cent,  of  them  are  said  to  be 
semic.  I  think  it  is  thymol  that  kills  the 
rasite  which  causes  the  trouble,  and  if  people 

II  live  more  careful  lives,  there  should  be  a 
mderful  improvement  in  the  health  of  the 
andera. 

We  looked  in  yesterday  afternoon  upon  a 
ocolate  mill,  a  small  affair,  which  appears 
be  about  the  only  manufacturing  concern 
the  city.  So  the  commerce  here  is  slight 
coffee  is  the  important  crop,  and  since  the 
nerican  occupation,  the  prices  have  fallen 
ry  much.  Consequently  there  is  a  great  deal 
poverty,  both  in  city  and  country,  even 
ough  there  are  so  many  fruits  and  vege- 
bles  hanging  and  growing  on  all  sides  in 
eat  profusion.  The  better  class  need  to  learn 
at  labor  is  ennobling  and  not  degrading;  the 
imen  live  such  an  idle,  listless  sort  of  life, 
d  the  peons  are  apt  to  give  up  a  chance  of  , 
?ularemployment  if  they  receive  their  weekly  | 
ige  in  a  lump— they  don't  seem  able  to  bear  | 
asperity.  i 


First-day  had  been  pretty  full,  with  two 
meetings,  so  yesterday  afternoon  we  went  down 
to  the  seaside  and  took  a  few  hours  of  leisure. 
Our  pictures  of  "a  study  in  bronze  "  and  the 
"one  mule  tram  car  "  should  show  something 
unique;  also  hauling  in  the  net  by  fishermen. 
We  arranged  this  morning  with  the  "Alcalde  " 
(mayor)  for  the  theatre  on  First-day  next  at 
8  P.  M.  It  is  the  place  in  this  country  where 
rich  and  poor  will  congregate.  The  color  lines 
do  not  seem  to  figure  greatly  down  here, 
though  within  the  last  few  years  people  are  giv- 
ing more  attention  to  them.  Imagine  the  feel- 
ings of  two  refined  American  girls  going  out 
into  a  country  school  district  and  find  their 
principal  a  big  black  man.  Indeed  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  some  of  our  people  is  striking; 
with  the  young  woman  teachers  there  is  doubt- 
less in  many  a  desire  for  adventure  and  travel ; 
with  the  wives  of  missionaries  in  isolated  fields, 
surrounded  by  people  speaking  another  tongue, 
and  their  husbands  much  of  the  time  in  their 
saddles,  there  is  place  for  much  sympathy. 
All  these  people  seem  glad  to  see  us,  and  many 
of  them  are  so  helpful  in  assisting  us  in  our 
work,  though  not  a  few  natives  are  very  re- 
sponsive. 

_  Sixth-day,  p.  m.— I  guess  our  blood  is  thin- 
ning, and  we  are  falling  into  line  with  southern 
ways;  it  is  almost  necessary  to  take  a  nooning, 
even  then  we  are  tired  enough  by  night. 

Things  are  so  very  different  down  here  from 
horaeways,  that  we  sometimes  wonder  that 
progress  is  being  made  with  even  any  rate;  in 
the  matter  of  interpreters  we  have  had  a  great 
problem,  particularly  here,  as  I  mentioned  in 
my  last,  so  many  things  to  consider  on  both 
sides  —  religion,  politics,  society,  and  on  the 
other  side,  I  need  not  state  our  view-points. 
Carlos  Llaugher,  seems  finally,  after  days  of 
work,  to  be  our  man,  and  we  feel  comfortable 
in  it. 

Fourth-day  morning  we  walked  out  to  the  Ex- 
periment Station,  which  is  under  our  National 
Department  of  Agriculture;  it  receives  the 
usual  fifteen  thousand  dollars  yearly  national 
grant,  has  intelligent  Americans  at  the  head, 
and  interesting  experiments  are  being  carried 
on  with  oranges,  pineapples,  cotton,  tea,  root 
and  fibre  crops,  &c.,  different  kinds  of  culti- 
vation, fertilization,  and  such  other  work  as 
might  be  expected  at  a  place  of  this  kind.  I 
was  interested  in  the  "green"  house,  so 
called— slat  sides  and  slat  roofs,  but  the  latter 
were  covered  with  brick,  admitting  no  light, 
of  course — glass  too  costly;  results  apparently 
very  poor.  Bamboos  cut  in  sections  were  used 
as  pots.  They  have  gotten  some  Hereford 
stock  lately.  Work  cattle  and  beef  seem  to 
be  what  these  people  are  after  at  present, 
though  the  men  at  the  station  admitted  that 
dairy  cattle  were  needed,  but  funds  were  not 
sufficient. 

We  have  been  among  the  schools  this  week, 
hough  no  religious  teaching  is  allowed  therein 
-i.  c,  the  public  schools.  In  the  Presbyterian 
mission  school,  visited  this  morning,  they  do 
have  it,  and  seemed  to  appreciate  the  visit, 
nd  W.  C.  A.  had  considerable  for  the  encour- 
agement of  the  children,  which  are  from  the 
best  families  of  the  city.  It  is  a  pay  school, 
about  eighty  children,  and  they  do  not  begin 
to  be  able  to  take  all  who  apply. 

We  have  learned  of  some  of  the  old  Spanish 
customs  in  teaching;  there  is  surely  a  great 


change  which  has  resulted  in  the  present  ef- 
ficient system  now  prevailing  in  the  schools  in 
general,  though  there  are  ditficulties  to  be 
met,  as  might  be  expected;  the  natives  don't 
like  so  many  new  notions.  The  school  direc- 
tors, three  in  a  district,  are  political  appoint- 
ments, and  the  incumbents  as  a  rule  do  not 
know  any  too  much  about  what  is  needed  in 
teachers  whose  politics  have  much  to  do  with 
appointment. 

Yesterday  morning  we  attended  the  clinic 
at  the  Presbyterian  mission  hospital.  The 
poor  people  come  in  to  be  healed  of  their 
varied  maladies  by  the  mission  doctor,  and  re- 
ligious exercises  are  conducted  while  they  are 
there.  The  father  of  the  doctor  fills  the  pre- 
scriptions; he  is  a  godly  man,  a  sort  of  mis- 
sionary, and  with  the  medicines  gives  out 
tracts,  testaments,  &c.  We  left  him  quite  a 
package.  The  doctor  has  other  points  where 
he  visits,  and  is  a  good,  conscientious,  hard- 
worked  man,  and  his  services  are  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  peons  particularly,  who  if  able, 
pay  perhaps  ten  cents  for  the  medicine.  Anae- 
mia is  the  most  prevalent  disease.  Thymol  in 
heroic  doses  is  given  to  kill  the  parasites,  which 
lodge  in  the  intestines.  How  grateful  are  the 
people  when  cured!  and  all  the  more  ready  to 
receive  the  gospel.  In  San  German,  the  priests 
have  opposed  the  doctor,  which  has  resulted 
in  greatly  increasing  the  number  of  patients 
when  on  that  round. 

Conditions  here  are  enough  to  make  one  of 
a  sympathizing  nature  heartsick,  though  I 
don't  want  to  be  a  pessimist.  We  have  seen 
enough  of  the  island  to  form  some  ideas  for 
ourselves,  though  I  cannot  undertake  to  dilate 
here.  Not  a  few  people  here  and  near  here 
are  paying  the  extortioners  thirty  per  cent,  on 
mortgages,  and  if  they  cannot  pay  up  by  a 
given  time,  the  holders  of  the  mortgage  take 
the  property  —  this  on  what  we  would  con- 
sider good  security.  A  sad  case  in  point  was 
narrated  yesterday  by  Chief  Missionary  Cald- 
well. Many  coffee  groves  are  not  worked  at 
all,  and  as  this  is  the  chief  industry  here  and 
hereaways,  the  degree  of  poverty  is  something 
awful.  Our  poor  people  are  rich  in  comparison. 
It  is  a  life  and  death  struggle  for  existence 
with  many  for  nine  months  of  the  year.  What 
is  needed  is  encouragement  of  thrifty  for- 
eigners to  come  here  to  show  the  natives 
some  modern  ideas,  as  the  American  occupa- 
tion found  things  hundreds  of  years  behind 
time.  Politicians  seem  to  rule,  and  laws  do 
not  seem  to  favor  foreign  capital  to  find  in- 
vestment. People  having  in  them  the  love 
of  Christ  and  the  gospel  have  a  wonderful 
field  if  they  come  rightly  qualified,  but  north- 
erners have  much  to  consider  before  investing 
here. 

Yesterday  afternoon  we  went  by  coach  to 
San  German,  about  sixteen  miles  distant;  we 
made  it  in  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes— the 
drivers  are  so  cruel.  Arrived  there,  I  went 
to  Supt.  Foucaud,  whom  we  met  at  the  con- 
ference of  school  superintendents  in  Ponce ;  we 
ecognized  each  other,  and  he  assisted  us  all 
that  he  could.  The  Van  Dykes,  (the  wife  was 
a  "Coamo  ")  were  very  helpful.  We  had  seen 
the  missionary  James  R.  Woods  in  San  Juan 
and  had  a  letter  from  him  to  his  wife  granting 
the  building.  So  advertising  was  promptly 
underway;  notice  given  vocally  in  places.  Had 
our  own  difficulties  about  translation,  and  a 
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meeting  shortly  after  seven  —  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  perhaps,  near  half  of  whom 
were  outside.  The  interpreter  for  W.  C.  A. 
was  an  American,  who  is  a  good  hearted  fellow, 
and  I  think  the  service  was  largely  for  him 
and  the  English  people  there.  His  wife  told 
me  after  meeting,  that  if  we  would  come  more, 
she  thought  her  husband  would  learn  to  pray. 
It  was  exercising  for  him  to  interpret  a  sup- 
plication to  the  throne  of  grace. 

We  started  home  about  8.30.  Our  driver 
almost  seemed  "  possessed,"  though  not  with 
wine,  lashing  the  poor  brutes,  who  had  to  go 
at  their  very  top  speed.  I  stood  it  as  long  as 
1  could,  then  grabbed  his  hand  and  arm,  and 
we  understood  each  other.  He  put  up  his 
whip  awhile,  but  after  while  was  at  it  as  bad 
as  ever,  up  and  down  hill.  We  were  tavored 
to  reach  here  with  no  bones  broken;  one  horse 
had  fallen  prostrate  on  some  freshly  dumped 
stones,  but  had  to  go  on.  It  was  a  beautiful 
night,  cool  and  pleasant.  The  moon  almost 
directly  overhead  shone  in  grandeur  on  this 
tropical  country,  the  harsh  lines  of  poverty 
being  mellowed  by  its  kindly  rays;  and  were 
it  not  for  our  fierce  driving  and  cruelty,  one 
would  have  enjoyed  the  ride  greatly. 

We  had  arranged  to  have  our  mail  delivered 
here,  and  by  the  time  it  was  read  it  was  rather 
late;  and  when  I  went  to  my  room  my  menag- 
erie was  in  full  swing.  In  addition  to  the  other 
specimens  formerly  observed,  though  m.ore  nu- 
merous, I  had  a  huge  spidei".  I  do  not  re- 
member ever  having  seen  one  so  large. 

We  (he  and  I)  had  a  slipper  battle;  the  last 
I  saw  of  him,  I  did'nt  see  him,  for  he  had  taken 
refuge"  under  one  of  my  coats.  His  longest 
spread  was,  I  judge,  three  and  a  half  inches. 
I  hope  to  be  asleep  to-night  before  he  makes 
appearance.  We  have  been  cared  for  thus 
far,  and  have  no  cause  to  fear  if  we  strive  to 
keep  in  our  right  places.  iSlow  for  the  after- 
noon and  evening  labors,  not  a  little  of  which 
is  in  an  individual  nature.  William  Allen's 
kindly  talks  seem  often  like  sermons,  and  the 
effect,  we  can  but  trust,  will  be  for  their  up- 
building. 

Seventh-day,  1.05  p.m.— Just  through  break- 
fast, I  will  chat  a  little  more  while  resting,  or, 
in  other  words,  keeping  away  from  the  broil- 
ing sun.  It  is  only  81°  in  my  room.  If  a 
body  could  only  take  off  coat  and  roll  up  sleeves 
there  would  be  real  comfort.  I  think  I  could 
endure  it,  sun  and  all,  but  much  depends  on 
keeping  our  bodies  in  fair  trim,  and  we  do  try 
to  be  careful. 

We  had  an  interesting  interview  last  even- 
ing, through  an  interpreter,  with  the  man  who 
has  charge  of  the  municipal  library.  It  did 
us  good  to  observe  the  interest  taken  when 
the  kind  of  literature  we  had  was  explained. 
The  children  are  more  and  more  understanding 
English,  and  there  are  very  few  English  books. 
So,  with  the  interest  shown,  high  character 
(comparatively  speaking)  of  librarian,  it  is  per- 
haps the  best  place  we  have  found  for  planting 
a  goodly  number  of  books.  We  could  dispose 
of  hundreds  of  Dymond's  Essays.  One  school 
superintendent  wanted  sixty.  There  is  some- 
thing about  Friends'  simple  ways  and  manner 
of  worship  which  seems  to  appeal  to  these 
people,  and  we  are  surely  treated  with  the 
most  kindness  by  the  people  with  whom  we 
become  acquainted. 

This  morning  we  dropped  into  the  market 


for  a  little  while.  Oranges  are  delicious.  We 
have  them  twice  a  day,  four  to  eight  for  one 
cent,  etc.  Plantains  and  bananas  are  very 
cheap.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  people 
could  live  all  right  with  things  so  cheap,  but 
with  large  families  and  the  very  few  cents  in 
their  possession,  not  much  can  be  bought,  and 
with  a  fruit  diet  so  much  must  be  eaten  to 
sustain  life.  The  children  are  very  apt  to 
have  protruding  or ' '  banana' '  stomachs,  caused 
by  eating  so  much  that  lacks  real  nutrition. 

This  afternoon  is  rather  a  time  of  waiting 
(though  meetings  have  averaged  just  about 
one  every  other  day,  a  little  more,  besides 
much  other  work  since  landing),  and  we  pro- 
pose hiring  two  bicycles  and  taking  a  run  out 
into  the  country,  largely  for  needed  active, 
physical  exercise.  Prior  to  this  I  must  go 
down  to  Plaza  (seaside)  and  see  about  lamps 
for  the  theatre  building  for  to-morrow  night, 
the  electric  light  company's  agent  wants  $6 
for  lights  alone  (one  and  a  half  hours),  because 
we  are  foreigners,  and  possibly  because  not 
Catholics,  and  we  hope  to  cope  with  him. 

Second-day  morning.  First  Month  23rd. — 
Well,  the  lamps  were  secured,  and  we  have 
not  felt  badly  in  getting  ahead  of  the  people 
who  manufacture  light  currents.  We  h:^d  ar- 
ranged to  go  down  to  the  Presbyterian  Mission 
Sabbath-school,  near  the  Plaza,  at  9.30.  1 
went  myself  and  talked  somewhat  to  the  chil- 
dren. Between  sixty  and  seventy  of  them  are 
said  to  be  the  worst  boys  in  the  city.  My 
friend  was  rested  by  evening  and  able  to  go 
to  the  theatre.  It  was  raining  hard  part  of 
the  time,  and  these  people  seem  afraid  of  get- 
ting wet,  so  that  there  were  probably  not  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  people,  all  told,  in  the 
house.  The  silence,  both  here  and  at  the 
Ponce  theatre,  was  impressive,  the  people  being 
asked  to  spend  some  time  in  silent  prayer.  In 
the  meeting  last  evening  W.  C.  A.  directed  the 
people  to  the  Saviour,  dwelt  on  the  advantages 
of  Christian  living,  the  offices  of  our  Saviour, 
the  need  of  prayer  and  individual  saving  knowl- 
edge of  Christ,  Our  interpreter  was  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  people  at  least  for  the  most  part 
seemfld  satisfied.  Some  think  it  so  strange 
that  we  have  no  music. 

I  thought,  perhaps,  the  most  important  part 
of  the  service  was  after  the  regular  meeting 
was  dismissed.  A  group  of  Spiritualists,  ap- 
parently the  leaders,  stood  waiting  to  object 
to  some  parts  of  ttie  sermon,  regarding  Christ 
as  son  of  a  man,  and  that  we  are  all  sons  of 
God,  etc.,  and  seeming  to  be  in  a  mood  for 
disputing.  Here  was  philosophy  and  intelli- 
gence, and  William  Allen  was  wonderfully  fav- 
ored powerfully  to  answer  their  objections  and 
arguments  so  that  they  could  answer  not  a 
word.  It  was,  indeed,  striking.  I  trust  we 
are  duly  thankful  for  the  favor.  These  people 
had  asked  for  a  meeting  in  their  "  temple" 
(though  a  plain  affair).  We  expect  to  know 
soon  whether  after  last  night's  experience  they 
still  want  it.  W.  C.  A.  feels  willing  now  to 
look  towards  no  more  meetings  here,  though 
would  meet  this  special  class  again  if  they 
ask  it. 

More  than  the  rain  militated  against  a  large 
attendance  last  night.  There  was  a  ball  in  the 
Spanish  Casino,  also  one  in  the  Porto  Rican 
Casino,  in  honor  of  the  King  of  Spain's  birth- 
day, which  occurs  to-day.  Then,  too,  the  car- 
nival season  is  commencing.     Yesterday  was 


the  first  I  saw  of  it,  something  about  celet 
ting  in  honor  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  c: 
I  was  told  yesterday  that  the  superstiti 
people  ttiought  that  the  typhoid  epidemic 
last  year  was  caused  by  their  not  celebrat 
sufficiently,  and  that  they  hope  the  Virgin 
treat  them  better  this  time  by  their  mak 
much  of  the  event.  Sad,  is  it  notV  Yes 
day  people  were  on  the  streets,  plaza,  e 
dressed  as  clowns  and  making  ridiculous  no 
and  gestures,  and  this  morning  early  we  \» 
awakened  by  a  troupe  of  musicians  out  on 
street.  I  must  admit  this  was  beautiful  mu 
Spanish,  I  suppose.  It  is  now  our  prospec 
go  to-morrow  to  Aquadilla,  and  on  Pourth- 
to  San  Sebastian,  Fifth-day  Arecibo,  reach 
Juan  by  Sixth-day  evening  or  Seventh-day. 
want  considerable  time  there  before  embarl 
for  Barbadoes. 

p.  M. — We  will  probably  go  down  to  Carle 
Etlan'sthis  evening,  a  Spiritualist,  thougl 
do  not  expect  to  have  an  appointed  meet 
Our  interpreter  is  to  dine  with  us  here.  Ijp 
now  seems  short  here,  and  we  are  finishing 
writing  ready  to  mail  this  evening  so  we  0 
get  off  comfortably  in  the  morning. 

W.  T.  1 

(To  be  contlnuea.l 


Shall  not  we  who  are  parents,  endeavc 
see  in  the  light  which  deceiveth  not,  how 
in  our  own  families,  as  well  as  in  the  chu  1 

And  is  it  not  fur  us  to  labor  with  our  is 
children,  to  bring  them  to  a  just  sense  oi  1 
necessity  of  taking  up  their  daily  cr 
they  would  have  a  crown  of  everlasting  rh 
eousness  and  joy;  and  if  indeed  they  wou  ' 
owned  by  the  Saviour  upon  earth,  as  his  pe(|l£ 
I  often  fear  lest  I  should  not  say,  in  the 
language   of   example,   "Follow   ye  me, 
follow  Christ;"  yet  it  is  my  earnest  desi 
bear  about  in  this  body  the  dying  of  the 
Jesus,  that  his  blessed  life  may  also  be 
manifest  in  my  mortal  flesh.     Nothing  v 
after  all  our  speculations,  but  a  dying  tc^ 
and  living  that  life,  of  which  an  eminent  ( 
tian  speaks,  "I  live;  yet  not  I,  but  Chri,-: 
eth  in  nie."     If  we  are  without  this  know 
of   the   great  work  of   regeneration,  it 
nevertheless  manifest  itself  through  other. 
the  true  church  must  take  the  place  o 
false,  and   all   that   appertains  to  "My 
Babylon"  must  fall  as  certainly  as  God  is 
righteous,  and  just.    My  heart  feels  inter 
in  those  I  have  long  loved,  that  they  m; 
found   walking    worthy  of  the  high  voc 
wherewith  we  are  called."— 5.  L.  Grubb 


The  classics  are  found  on  forgotten 
Homer    is    no    longer   sung   in    the   stJBti 
Aristotle   and   Plato,  Seneca   and   Baco: 
known   only   to  the  student.     But  mor(ac 
more  dees  the  Bible  enter  into  the  life  o  "■ 
race.     Its  copies  are  multiplied.     Its  jlwi 
over  man  increases.     The  world  is  beingpul 
dued  by  its  message      Humanity  finds 
alone  that  which  satisfies  every  need,     i 
hood  and  old  age  alike  find  comfort  in  its  f 
It    is   of    the    great  uplifting   force  ii 
world.     It  is  of  the  everlasting  voice  o:|Go 
upon  earth. — Justice  David  J.  Brewe 


So  that  man  may  be  blest. 
Covet  the  gifts  that  are  best, — 
Rather  to  reach  than  to  preach, 
Rather  to  touch  than  to  teach. 
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d  labors  in  this  direction,  continued  at 
rvals  for  many  years,  Thoraazine  Valentine 
ime  widely  known  throughout  the  Reserva- 
,  and  her  influence  which  is  known  to  have 
.1  very  useful,  was  much  appreciated  by  the 
imittee. 

1  the  report  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1856, 
Committee  introduced  a  portion  of  a  let- 
which  they  had  received  from  some  of  the 
cipal  Indians  on  the  Allegheny  Reserva- 
s,  as  follows: — "We  are  glad  that  we  are 
nitted  to  meet  together  to-day.  We  wish 
peak  a  few  words  to  our  old  friends  the 
kers.  Many  years  ago  some  of  our  old 
fs,Cornplanter  and  others  visited  President 
ihington.  After  some  conversation  they 
lired  of  him  whether  he  had  any  good  hon- 
people  whom  he  could  recommend  as  being 
able  to  help  and  instruct  the  Indians.     He 

he  had,  that  he  could  recommend  the 
kers.  Since  that  day  the  Quakers  have 
1  friends  to  the  Indians.  They  have  always 
.D  us  good  advice  and  done  much  to  help 

We  wish  you  may  not  get  discouraged, 
continue  to  assist  us  and  advise  our  people. 
We  feel  thankful  for  your  advice  and  wish 
ake  it.  We  desire  to  do  what  we  can  to 
mrage  our  young  people  to  habits  of  in- 
Ty;  to  clear  up  their  land  and  farm  it,  and 
iscourage  all  habits  of  immorality,  which 
believe  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  our 
)le.  We  often  speak  to  our  people  on  the 
ect  of  intemperance,  and  discourage  the 
of  intoxicaiing  drink  amongst  them  and 
)  been  trying  to  keep  the  article  from  our 
rvation. " 

he  Committee  also  referred  in  this  report 
he  drain  upon  their  resources  caused  by 
itaining  the  Boarding  School,  and  sugges- 
the  propriety  of  opening  voluntary  sub- 
ptions  among  our  members  in  aid  of  this 
ivolent  object.  This  was  approved  by  the 
rly  Meeting  and  the  report  of  the  Com- 
ae and  the  minute  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
:he  subject  were  printed  and  circulated: 
early  four  thousand  dollars  were  received 
he  Committee  in  response  to  this  appeal. 
1 185ti  Henry  Battin,Jr.,  spent  some  months 
unesassa  as  helper  on  this  farm,and  during 
same  year  Rebecca  Conard  ,of  Chester 
tity,  succeeded  Sarah  Elkinton  in  the  care 
be  children.  In  the  early  part  of  1857 
I  H.  Blackburn  offered  his  services  to  the 
mittee,  which  were  accepted,  and  after  a 

of  a  few  months  he  was  left  in  principal 
■ge  of  the  Institution  by  the  return  of 
uel  and  Rachel  Whitson  to  their  homes 
•the  1st  of  Eleventh  Month,  1857. 
nbert  Scotten  spent  several  months  with 
Friends  at  Tunesassa,  during  this  autumn 
the  winter  of  1857  and  1858,  assisting  in 
management  of  the  mill  and  in  the  general 
•em  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians. 
1  the  Fifth  Month,  1858  Reuben  Battin  and 
■vife,  members  of  Muncy  Monthly  Meeting, 
iing  at  Elklands,  whose  services  had  been 
■ed  to  the  Committee,  arrived  at  Tunesassa, 
took  charge  of  the  farm  and  household 
rs,  the  school  at  this  time  having  been 
Borarily  suspended. 

(To  be  continued.) 


It  will  starve  any  poor  soul  to  death  to 
upon  the  faults  of  others."— /arerf  Pnf- 


Real  Life.— If  thou  wouldst  have  an  unc- 
tion from  the  Holy  One, — Sink  to  the  level  of 
a  babe  in  wisdom. 

If  thou  wouldst  have  him  work  mightily  in 
thee, — Cease  from  thine  own  doings. 

If  thou  wouldst  hear  him  speak  to  thee—  Be 
silent. 

If  thou  wouldst  have  him  lead  thee— Forsake 
thine  own  desires. 

If  thou  wouldst  have  him  control  thee — Be 
slow  to  speak. 

If  thou  wouldst  catch  his  whispers— Shut 
thine  ears  to  other  sounds. 

If  thou  wouldst  have  him  change  thee  in  to 
his  likeness — Hold  thyself  at  all  times  peace- 
fully in  his  presence. 

If  thou  wouldst  have  him  be  all  to  thee — 
Sink  into  nothingness  before  him. 

In  short: — If  thou  wouldst  have  the  inner 
temple  of  thy  being  filled  with  God — Go  out  of 
it  thyself,  and  abandon  it  to  him.— .SW//i  Afri- 
can Pioneer. 

Items  Concerning  the  Society. 

Recent  letters  describe  the  voyage  of  Wm.  C. 
Allen  and  Wm.  B.  Harvey  from  Porto  Rico  to  the 
island  of  Barbados,  where  they  are  probably  still 
laboring. 

Haverford  Monthly  Meeting  at  its  last  session 
adopted  a  minute  on  the  conditions  of  vice  and 
corruption  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  appealed 
to  the  mayor  to  use  all  his  power  to  rescue  the 
city  from  the  evils  which  now  prevail  in  it  and 
which  have  given  it  an  unenviable  reputation. 

On  account  of  the  reported  conditions  of  vice  in 
portions  of  the  city,  a  special  session  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Meeting  for  Sufferings  was  held  on  last 
Seventh-day,  Second  Month  25th.  A  feeling  spread 
over  the  meeting  that  there  was  a  distinct  service 
for  Friends  towards  the  Mayor  in  this  matter,  a 
service  which  had  not  been  occupied  by  represen- 
tatives of  religious  bodies. 

Four  members  were  deputed  to  address  the  Mayor 
in  such  mode  as  might  seem  best  open  to  them  for 
his  encouragement  to  discharge  the  solemn  respon- 
sibilities resting  upon  him,  and  for  his  strengthening 
unto  a  holy  purpose  to  suppress  vice  and  corruption. 

It  seemed  best  to  the  committee,  on  conferring 
together,  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  City  Hall 
and  ascertain  when  an  interview  would  be  accept- 
able to  him.  The  time  proved  opportune.  The 
Mayor  was  free  at  once  to  grant  to  representatives 
of  Friends  an  interview,  during  the  course  of  which 
they  felt  fully  cleared  of  the  service  resting  upon 
them  at  the  time,  but  the  details  thereof  are  prop- 
erly not  for  publicity.  They  received  from  him  as- 
surances of  the  uplifting  effect  of  their  spiritual 
engagement  for  and  with  him,  and  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  if  other  representatives  of  religion  had 
met  him  in  the  spirit  manifested  by  the  Friends, 
his  heart  would  have  been  better  strengthened  for 
such  cooperation  as  lay  within  his  power. 


Notes  in  General. 

Bunkio  Matsuki,  in  an  address  said,  a  better  un- 
derstanding by  the  respective  peoples  of  both 
Shintoism  and  Christianity  would  result  in  mutual 
advantage. 

"  0,"  said  a  godly  man  almost  in  despair,  "  how 
ttle  can  a  church  do  when  a  bronze  or  marble 
statue  is  in  the  pulpit,  even  though  its  phonograph 
attachment  is  the  best  in  the  city  !" 

"  We  have  the  finest  set  of  laws  to  punish  crime 
in  the  world,  but  they  are  not  observed.  If  public 
opinion  does  not  support  the  punishment,  the  only 
way  to  remedy  affairs  is  to  prevent  crime,"  said 
Mackay  Smith  last  week. 


The  Sultan  of  Turkey,  under  pressure,  has  re- 
newed his  permission  of  Bible  colporter  work,  but 
has  forbidden  such  labors  in  the  European  provin- 
ces and  Anatolia,  the  very  places  in  which  the  col- 
porters  have  been  chiefly  engaged. 

.\mong  the  quotations  from  The  Heart  of 
Asbury's  Journal  is  the  following:  "I  have  served 
the  Church  upward  of  twenty-five  years  in  Europe 
and  America.  All  the  property  I  have  gained  is 
two  old  horses,  the  constant  companions  of  my 
toil,  six  if  not  seven  thousand  miles  every  year." 

"  Not  until  the  Church,"  says  tne  Churchman, 
but  we  would  say,  not  until  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
"  shapes  the  ideals  of  men  in  society,  in  the  nation 
and  the  world,  will  it  be  possible  for  her  to  impart 
the  controlling  principle  of  the  gospel— the  love 
that  binds  men  in  the  corporate  life  of  the  family 
of  God. 

The  Women's  Meeting.— The  Episcopal  Conven- 
tion of  California  has  adopted  a  canon  creating  a 
House  of  Churchwomen,  whose  duties  and  powers 
are  "  to  legislate  for  the  conduct  of  woman's  work 
in  the  Church."  This  is  the  first  diocese  in  the 
United  States  to  create  a  woman's  convention,  and 
the  experiment  will  be  observed  by  the  Anglican 
communion  with  great  interest. 

The  Record  (London),  says :  "  Public  feeling 
against  the  retention  of  Episcopal  houses  super- 
fluous in  size  and  ostentatious  in  title  grows 
stronger."  Much  regret  is  felt  at  the  decision  of 
the  bishop-designate  of  Worcester  to  live  at  Hartle- 
bury  Castle  after  Bishop  Gore  prepared  the  way 
for  a  break  with  the  past,  by  resolutely  refusing 
to  live  there. 

Esther  Maltbie,  for  many  years  the  head  of  the 
girls'  boarding  school  at  Samokov,  in  Bulgaria,  is 
now  in  this  country.  In  speaking  of  the  people  of 
Bulgaria,  she  says  that  if  they  were  truly  Chris- 
tianized it  would  be  a  help  to  all  southeastern 
Europe.  These  people  listen  in  large  numbers  to 
simple  gospel  preaching.  Esther  Maltbie  considers 
the  people  of  Bulgaria  much  superior  to  their 
neighbors  in  ability  and  strength  of  character. 

Xehemiah  Boynton  and  Professor  Day  of  And- 
over  have  just  completed  a  visitation  to  the  col- 
leges and  universities  in  Illinois,  in  which  they 
have  laid  before  the  students  the  claims  of  the 
ministry.  The  audiences  aggregated  over  4000 
students,  who  gave  careful  attention  to  the  speak- 
ers as  they  magnified  the  ministry  as  "the  unap- 
preciated, the  unequaled,  the  indispensable  profes- 
sion." 

In  Speaking  of  the  great  Welsh  revival,  G. 
Campbell  Morgan  asks  :  "  What  shall  we  do  in  the 
presence  of  this  great  movement?  Imitate  it?" 
And  his  reply  is,  "Imitation  will  be  fatal.  Let  no 
man  come  back  and  attempt  to  start  anywhere  in 
London  meetings  on  the  lines  of  those  held  in 
Wales,  and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  no  man 
started  them  there.  If  somewhere  here  there 
should  break  out  some  great  manifestation  such  as 
this,  then  God  grant  we  be  ready  to  fall  in  line. 
You  cannot  imitate  this  kind  of  thing.  What  shall 
we  do?  If  we  cannot  imitate,  we  can  discover  the 
principles.  What  are  they?  Let  us  listen  for  the 
Spirit,  confess  Christ,  be  absolutely  at  his  disposal." 

"Let  the  Spirit  control  us,"  adds  another,  "act 
on  his  promptings,  and  the  revival  is  begun." 

kt  one  of  the  meetings  which  he  attended  at 
Cardiff  G.  Campbell  Morgan  stood  for  three  solid 
hours  wedged  so  that  he  could  not  lift  his  hands. 
He  says,  "  It  was  a  wonderful  sight,  utterly  with- 
out order,  characterized  from  first  to  last  by  the 
orderliness  of  the  Spirit  of  God."  "  I  do  not  recon- 
cile these  things."     "  They  are  both  there."     "  I 
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have   never   seen   any  thing  like  it  in  my   life." 
"There  v?as  no  human  leader." 

The  Chinese  Alphabet  and  Japan. — A  Catholic 
missionary  in  Japan,  who  has  lately  written  in  the 
Illustrated  Catholic  Missions  a  series  of  articles  on 
Osaka,  refers  thus  to  the  written  characters  whose 
use  there  is  a  tendency  at  present  to  discontinue; 

"  A  great  difficulty  to  be  met  in  Japanese  educa- 
tion is  the  employment  of  Chinese  characters;  it  is 
one  which  the  student  finds  hard  to  overcome.  It 
takes  ten  years  of  study  with  four  or  five  hours  of 
work  a  day  to  learn  the  characters  which  are  in 
common  use  in  daily  life.  This  fact  places  the 
Japanese  student  far  behind  the  young  college  man 
of  the  West. 

"  A  university  course  in  Japan  can  scarcely  be 
completed  before  the  age  of  thirty.  It  is  useless 
to  give  way  to  these  regrets,  however.  Owing  to 
Buddhism,  Chinese  characters  have  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Japanese  literary  language. 
And,  indeed  they  render  a  certain  service  which 
may  explain  the  fondness  of  the  nation  for  them. 
They  have  given  to  the  language  a  precision  which 
those  in  Europe  lack.  As  years  are  devoted  to 
committing  them  to  memory,  the  faculty  is  devel- 
oped to  a  marvellous  degree.  The  study  of  them 
constitutes  an  excellent  mental  gymnastic  for  the 
finding  of  difl'erent  ways  to  express  the  same  idea; 
it  is  a  good  training  for  oratory,  and  in  this  depart- 
ment the  Japanese  show  themselves  the  equal  of 
the  people  of  the  West.  If  they  do  not  excel  in 
depth  of  thought,  they  are  more  proficient  in  the 
use  of  words. 

"Finally  the  Chinese  characters  have  contributed 
not  a  little  to  give  the  Japanese  that  finesse  in 
little  things  which  they  possess,  that  quickness  in 
grasping  all  sides  of  a  question  as  soon  as  presen- 
ted, keenness  in  detecting  the  slightest  flaw  in  an 
argument,  as  well  as  their  -marvellous  ability  to 
observe  the  smallest  details  of  an  object,  an  ability 
which  has  enabled  them  to  put  forth  masterpieces 
of  miniature  art. 

"However,  let  it  be  understood,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  know  the  Chinese  characters  in  order  to 
live  in  Japan.  They  are  written  only,  and  not 
spoken.  The  spoken  language,  the  language  of 
the  people,  is  easily  learned,  very  sonorous  and 
harmonious.  In  fact,  after  a  year's  residence  mis- 
sionaries speak,  preach  and  hear  confessions  in  Jap- 
anese." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 


United  States. —  Fire  involving  a  loss  estimated  at 
five  millions  of  dollars,  and  a  serious  blow  at  the  im- 
mense export  trade  of  New  Orleans,  has  occurred  in  that 
city  and  destroyed  the  vast  freight  terminals  of  the  Il- 
linois Central,  known  as  the  Stuyvesant  Docks.  Nearly 
a  dozen  squares  of  modern  wharves  and  freight  sheds, 
two  grain  elevators,  hundreds  of  loaded  ears  and  vast 
quantities  of  freight,  including  20,000  bales  of  cotton, 
were  destroyed,  together  with  a  large  number  of  small 
residences. 

In  a  recent  address  in  Philadelphia  President  Roosevelt 
strongly  advocated  a  powerful  navy,  basing  his  appeal  on 
the  possession  of  the  Philippines  by  the  United  States,  the 
building  of  the  Isthmian  Canal,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine.  Ex-Secretary  Long,  at  one  time 
chief  of  the  Navy  Department,  has  questioned  the  wis- 
dom of  this  course,  stating  that  "  by  that  very  fact  we 
shall  seek  complications  with  foreign  Powers  which  we 
should  not  seek  if  we  did  not  have  a  large  navy,"  and 
also:  "We  have  something  like  fourteen  very  good  bat- 
tleships and  cruisers.  There  are  also  under  construction 
twenty-four  battleships  and  armored  cruisers,  which  will 
be  built  in  the  next  few  years.  We  shall  then  have 
thirty-eight  battleships  and  cruisers,  and  we  have  not 
to-day  men  and  officers  enough  to  man  these  ships." 

A  despatch  from  Washington  of  the  23d  ult.  says: 
Paper  money  will  carry  disease  germs  for  one  month, 
metal  money  will  carry  such  germs  only  twenty-four 
hours,  according  to  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Thomas  Dar- 
lington, president  of  the  New  York  city  Board  of  Health, 
who  has  been  experimenting  with  bacteria  on  money, 
and  who  presented  the  result  to-day  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.    The  germs  of  only  two 


diseases  have  been  experimented  with — consumption  and 
diphtheria  —  and  both  of  these  may  be  communicated 
from  one  person  to  another  on  money.  Dr.  Darlington 
presetted  the  conclusions  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  New  York  city  Board  of  Health  "  that  it  is  desirable 
in  the  interest  of  public  health  that  soiled  bills  be  with- 
drawn from  circulation  as  soon  as  practicable." 

A  recent  election  for  magistrates  and  other  city  of- 
ficials in  Philadelphia  resulted  in  the  election  of  Repub- 
lican candidates  by  majorities  ranging  from  25,000  to 
150,000.  Charges  are  made  that  probably  40,000  votes 
were  fraudulent. 

A  recovery  from  lockjaw  by  the  use  of  an  antitoxin 
serum  in  a  case  treated  in  a  hospital  in  Bridgeton,  N.  J., 
is  reported  as  greatly  interesting  medical  men  in  that 
neighborhood. 

By  a  recent  caving-in  of  timbers  in  the  Virginia  mines 
located  near  Birmingham,  Ala.,  over  one  hundred  men 
are  reported  to  have  been  entombed,  and  one  hundred 
families  and  three  hundred  children  left  destitute. 

It  is  reported  that  4,000  laborers  are  now  at  work  at 
different  parts  of  the  proposed  canal  across  the  isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  that  substantial  progress  has  been  made. 
The  first  definite  engineering  plans  have  lately  been  laid 
before  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission.  They  recommend 
a  sea-level  canal,  with  a  width  at  the  bottom  of  150  feet, 
and  a  minimum  depth  of  water  of  35  feet.  The  total  es- 
timated cost  is  $230,500,000,  and  the  length  of  time 
required  to  complete  it  from  ten  to  twelve  years. 

It  is  stated  that  studies  carried  on  at  the  Gratwick 
Pathological  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Buffalo, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  State  of  New  York,  have 
proved  cancer  to  be  a  parasitic  disease,  infectious  in 
type;  that  it  has  been  transplanted  and  reproduced  in 
perfectly  healthy  animals ;  that  the  reproduction  has 
been  true  cancer  as  it  exists  in  the  human,  and  that  the 
disease  in  animals  has  been  cured  by  the  administration 
of  a  serum  which  is  prepared  in  the  Buffalo  laboratory. 

An  apparatus  is  said  to  have  been  perfected  by  Jacob 
Reese,  of  Sharon  Hill,  Pa.,  by  which  the  deaf  and  dumb 
can  communicate  by  the  aid  of  electrical  currents.  Such 
persons  are  to  put  on  their  thumbs  and  forefingers  thim- 
bles, such  as  are  ordinarily  used  by  women  in  sewing. 
These  thimbles  are  connected  with  positive  and  negative 
wires  to  a  battery,  and  by  using  the  Morse  code  in  striking 
the  fingers  together  they  can  talk  together  as  rapidly,  dis- 
tinctly and  accurately  as  they  could  telegraph  a  message. 
Foreign. — A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the  24th 
says:  There  is  a  partial  suspension  of  railway  traffic 
throughout  Russia,  mob  law  obtains  at  Baku,  there  is  a 
reign  of  terror  at  Batoum  and  Poti,  there  is  a  recrudes- 
cence of  the  strikes  in  i^outh  Russia  and  Poland,  and  there 
is  a  renewed  strike  of  40,000  workmen  in  St.  Petersburg, 
mostly  belonging  to  well-paid  Government  establishments. 
The  situation  generally  in  the  south  of  Russia  is  becoming 
worse  instead  of  better,  and  contains  many  factors  which 
are  causing  the  authorities  the  greatest  alarm.  Another 
factor  that  is  causing  grave  concern  is  the  actual  difli- 
culty  of  transporting  enough  commissary  supplies  for 
feeding  the  army  at  the  front. 

Another  account  says:  Telegrams,  from  almost  every 
part  of  Russia,  tend  to  show  that  the  labor  movement 
and  attendant  political  disturbances  have  become  epidemic 
throughout  the  empire. 

The  country  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  is 
reported  to  be  in  open  revolt.  Desperate  fighting  has 
been  reported  from  Manchuria. 

A  decision  in  the  controversy  between  Great  Britain 
and  Russia,  arising  from  the  firing  on  the  fishing  fleet  in 
the  North  Sea  on  the  night  of  Tenth  Month  21-22  by  the 
Russian  Squadron,  commanded  by  Vice  Admiral  Rojest- 
vensky,  has  been  officially  announced  by  the  International 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  which  sat  at  Paris.  The  commis- 
sioners found  that  the  fishing  fleet  made  no  hostile  dem- 
onstration, and  a  majority  of  them  that  there  were  no 
torpedo  boats  among  the  fishermen  or  in  the  vicinity,  and 
that  the  opening  of  fire  by  Rojestvensky  was  not  justified. 
The  British  press  welcomes  the  report  of  the  International 
Commission  of  Inquiry  with'almost  unqualified  satisfaction. 
It  is  stated  that  a  telegram  by  the  wireless  method  was 
transmitted  recently  from  the  Marconi  company's  station 
at  Poldhu,  Cornwall,  in  England,  to  a  station  belonging 
to  the  Italian  Government  at  Ancona,  Italy.  This  route 
is  almost  entirely  overland,  the  distance  being  about  1,000 
miles.  To  reach  their  destination,  the  waves  passed  over 
France  and  part  of  Italy,  including  some  of  the  highest 
mountains  of  the  Alps. 

A  despatch  from  Brieg,  Switzerland,  of  the  24th  ult., 
says:  Piercing  of  the  Simplon  tunnel  through  the  Alps 
was  completed  at  7.20  o'clock  this  morning.  The  work 
was  commenced  in  1898.  The  meeting  of  the  two  boring 
parties  (Swiss  and  Italian)  was  signaled  throughout  Swit- 
zerland by  ringing  of  bells  and  salutes  by  cannon.  Many 
unexpected  obstacles  were  encountered,  the  most  serious 


being  hot  springs,  which  threatened  to  wreck  the  ? 
enterprise,  and  a  temperature,  which  at  one  time  ro 
131  degrees  Fahrenheit,  making  a  continuance  of 
work  impossible  until  the  engineers  found  means  of 
ing  the  atmosphere.  The  work  of  preparing  the  ti 
for  a  permanent  way  is  to  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as  j 
ble,  and  it  is  hoped  to  inaugurate  the  tunnel  about ' 
Month  20th.     Its  length  is  about  12i  miles 

The  Coronia,  the  largest  steamship  belonging  ti 
Cunard  Line,  was  scheduled  to  leave  Liverpool  on  the 
ult.  on  her  first  voyage  to  New  York.  Three  vessels 
(belonging  to  the  White  Star  Line)  are  said  to  excee 
in  size.  Her  length  is  675  feet  over  all,  and  her 
tonnage  21,000. 

The  crater  of  Kilauea,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  ijc 
became  active  Second  Month  21st,  is  now  reported  jli 
showing  the  greatest  activity  that  it  has  exhibited  Ic 

1898. ^ ! 

NOTICES. 

William  D.  Smith,  of  Coal  Creek,  Iowa,  has  beem 
pointed  Agent  for  The  Friend,  in  the  place  of  BenW 
H.  Coppock,  removed  to  another  neighborhood. 

Westtovyn  Boarding  School. — For  convei|i( 
of  persons  coming  to  Westtowri  School,  the  stagrjti 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  A.  uii 
2.48  and  4.32  p.  M.  Other  trains  are  met  when  requ  le 
Stage  fare,  fifteen  cents;  after  7.30  P.  M.,  twenllSi 
cents  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegraph  -ii 
West  Chester,  Phone  114a.     Edward  G.  Smedley,  ; 


Fiiends'  Educational  Association. — A  ni 
will  be  held  at  No.  140  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  Philadi 
Seventh-day,  Third  Month  11th,  1905,  at  2.30  P. 
program,  in  harmony  with  our  last,  has  been  pre 
and,  it  is  believed,  the  meeting  will  be  one  of  great  li 
to  parents  and  members  of  school  committees,  as  v  , 
to  teachers.  A  cordial  invitation  is  .extended  to 
terested. 

program — 

"The  Neighborhood  as  the  Starting-point  in  Ijii! 
tion,"  by  Dr.  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  Principal  of  " 
delphia  Boys'  High  School. 

A  general  discussion  will  follow. 

Wildman,  Secret 


Died,  on  the  twenty-first  of  First  Month,  1905, 
B.  CoGGSSHALL,  aged  seventy-one  years,  five  mont 
seventeen  days.     She  was  the  daughter  of  James 
Sarah  Bruff,  and  was  born  at  Damascus,  Ohio,  fou 
Eighth  Month,  1833,  and   was  united  in   marriag 
Tristram  Coggeshall   on   the   thirtieth    of  Eighth 
1859,  with  whom  she  moved   to  West  Branch,  h 
1864,  where  she  resided  the  remainder  of  her  lil 
was  a  woman  of  superior  qualities,  and  was  for 
years  clerk  of  both  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meeti 
West  Branch,  la.     She  will  be  greatly  missed  by  ' 
alives  and  friends. 

,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  twenty-second  o 

Month,  1905,  Sarah  Lightfoot  Price,  widow 
Martin  Price,  in  her  seveniy-third  year;  a  beloved  t 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia, 
ing  and  faithful,  sincere  and  loyal  in  the  patient  die 
of  life's  duties,  this  dear  Friend  was  concerned  to 
day's  work  in  the  day-time.     In  her  youth  she  had 
evidence  of  her  love  for  her  Heavenly  Father,  and 
desire  to  walk  acceptably  before  Him,  and  in  t 
years,  as  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  life  ] 
upon   her,  it   was   manifest,  through   all   its  vicisi 
that  it  was  increasingly  her  endeavor  "  to  do  just 
to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  her  God; 
few  days  before  her  decease,  she  remarked  that  tl 
sage  of  Scripture  was  much  with  her,  we  believf 
comfort.     Thus  in  her  lowly,  watchful,  Christian 
exemplified  many  of  the   characteristics  of  our 
beatitudes,  leaving  thereby  a  rich  legacy  to  her 
children,  by  whom  she  was  devotedly  and  tenderl 
for  in  her  declining  years.     Her  very  humble  viev 
own  spiritual  attainments  had,  for  many  monthi 
felt  her  health  failing,  brought  much  exercise 
lest  in  the  solemn  hour  of  dissolution  she  should  h 
wanting;  but  the  humility,  tenderness  and  sweet 
her  spirit   were   a   precious  evidence   that   the  \ 
sanctification   had   been   experienced,  and  we   rei 
believe  that  through   the  mercy  of  God,  in  Chris  fw 
her  Saviour,  in  Whom   alone  was  her   trust,  she 
changed  the  sufferings  of  the  afllicted  tabernaci 
trials  and  conflicts  of  time  for  everlasting  rest  an  )e£ 
and  joy  in   one  of  the  many  mansions  in  our 
house  prepared  by  our  blessed  Redeemer  for  th 
love  Him.     "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  I 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."     "  Blessed  are  the  pure  p' 
for  they  shall  see  God." 
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Doming  up  Higher.— We  have  been  inter- 
ed  in  observing  three  successive  steps  of 
evolution  of  a  righteous  concern  in  this 
y.  In  its  method,  that  appeared  not  first 
ich  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  was  political ; 
lerwards  an  approach  to  that  which  is  spirit- 

L.  A  convocation  of  all  ministers  to  hear 
•  evidence  of  permitted  or  protected  vice 
1  pour  blame  on  certain  city  officers  from 
ny  pulpits. 

I.  A  re-convening  of  the  clergy  generally  to 
ly  together  for  a  change  of  heart  in  the  ad- 
liatration,  many  of  their  invocations  being 
)lished  in  next  morning's  paper.  Last  week's 
aarks  in  The  Friend  looking  towards  the 
ritual  field  of  operations  were  sent  to  press 
ore  that  call  for  prayer  was  announced. 
J.  This  week  a  general  call  to  the  ministry 
assemble  in  one  place  in  prayer  for  an  out- 
iring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  ministers 
imselves,  and  upon  tl*e  haunts  of  vice  to 
ivert  their  inmates  to  Him  who  came  to 
;e  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself. 
50  the  ideal  for  Christian  faithfulness  keeps 
ing  from  accusation  to  prayer,  and  from 
lyer  of  ministers  for  derelict  officers  to 
lyer  of  the  ministers  for  themselves,  and 
civic  cleansing  by  way  of  the  heart.  We 
•e  not  say  a  word  about  methods  thus  far, 
ile  the  religious  concern  of  ministers  seems 
ipening  in  the  Lord's  hands.  May  it  be  our 
vilege  to  record  further  steps  in  grace  be- 
e  the  movement  ceases.  A  religious  in- 
lion  of  the  vicious  district  is  described  as 
'ing  been  made  last  First-day  with  public 
»pel  services.  Well  meaning  speakers  learned 
nething  by  the  attempt,  and  some  could 
:ak  to  their  hearers'  condition.  But  what 
.0  become  of  inmates  scattered  by  a  spiritual 
d?  What  Christians  are  ready  to  confirm 
'1  escape  of  these  to  better  lives,  by  provid- 
:  rescue  homes  for  penniless  penitents? 


Hard  of 

Not  so  much  the  "silence  of  God  "  is  to  be 
complained  of,  as  the  deafness  of  men.  And 
none  are  so  deaf  as  those  who  will  not  hear. 
"The  hearing  ear  and  the  seeing  eye — God 
hath  made  both  of  them,"  and  we  will  not 
turn  them  towards  his  voice  or  his  light,  for 
fear  of  learning  something  inconvenient  to 
our  wills.  "He  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the 
light  and  cometh  not  to  the  light,  lest  his 
deeds  should  be  reproved."  And  turning  his 
ears  from  the  reproofs  of  instruction  given 
by  the  still,  small  voice,  he  cultivates  a  vol- 
untary deafness  till  he  gets  past  hearing. 
Vain  is  it  then  for  him  to  cry,  "  Be  thou  not 
silent  unto  me,  0  God,  lest  I  be  like  them 
that  go  down  into  the  pit."  Such  go  thither 
because  deaf  to  Him  by  practice  of  deafness, 
with  the  result  that  they  know  not  even  the 
day  of  their  visitation. 

A  tender,  sensitive  hearing  comes  by  a 
tendered  heart,  submissive  to  the  invitation, 
"Today,  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not 
your  hearts."  A  hearing  that  is  a  hearkening  in 
order  to  obey,  gives  the  trained  ear  of  the 
disciple  that  comes  to  know  more  and  more 
familiarly  the  Divine  voice  from  that  of  the 
stranger.  The  language  of  his  Word  has 
been  from  the  beginning,  and  to  as  many  as 
have  received  it  has  He  given  authority  to 
become  sons  of  God.  But  to  the  majority  who 
have  had  ears  precluded  by  preferred  sins  He 
has  seemed  the  silent  God,  though  his  inspeak- 
ing  Word  is  not  idle  in  hearts  upon  which  it 
will  not  be  thrown  away.  To  some  of  these 
his  word  has  been  revealed  for  publication 
unto  others,  when  men  had  become  too  gross 
to  hear  his  word  directly.  He  has  sent  for 
their  outward  hearing  prophets  and  his  dear 
Son,  to  recall  men  to  the  witness  for  Truth 
in  their  hearts,  and  has  at  times  broken 
through  the  habitual  deafness  of  multitudes 
by  violent  or  quickening  manifestations  of  his 
Spirit,  "  to  revive  his  work  in  the  midst  of  the 
years,  in  the  midst  of  the  years  to  make  it 
known,"  and  in  wrath  upon  sin  to  remember 
mercy  to  sinners  who  will  hear  unto  repent- 
ance. 

But  all  along  since  the  beginning  the  fault 
has  not  been  in  the  silence  of  God,  but  in  the 
wilful  deafness  of  men.  He  has  not  been 
slack  in  communication  to  those  who  would 
hear  and  obey.  But  if  the  object  of  Divine 
communication  is  frustrated  at  the  receiving 


end,  communication  over  that  line  will  cease. 
Many  will  shout  as  through  telephones,  "Oh, 
Lord,  hear  us;"  but  keep  their  receivers  rigidly 
hung  up.  Some  are  afraid  of  what  they  might 
hear  to  their  inconvenience  if  they  should  hear 
from  the  Truth.  And  there  are  plenty  who 
would  rather  themselves  stand  in  the  place 
of  transmitters  between  souls  and  God,  and 
get  the  patronage  of  the  business  of  media- 
torship;  and  so  they  ridicule  as  fanaticism  the 
declaration,  "God  is  come  to  teach  his  people 
Himself."  But  if  there  beany  virtue  in  Quak- 
erism, if  any  testimony  of  Truth,  which  history 
has  profusely  acknowledged  with  gratitude  for 
the  service  of  our  religious  Society  on  earth, 
its  essential  germ  is  treasured  up  in  that  one 
revelation  which  said,  "There  is  One,  even 
Christ  Jesus,  who  can  speak  to  thy  condition," 
and  which  said  again,  after  years  of  experi- 
ence had  confirmed  that  truth  as  the  nucleus 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  its  work:  "  Let 
nothing  stand  between  your  souls  and  God, 
but  Christ." 

"When  a  youth  I  discovered  this  Quaker 
secret,"  says  one,  in  a  publication  received  by 
mail  in  the  midst  of  the  writing  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  "I  found  the  still,  small 
voice  was  really  the  voice  of  God — an  imme- 
diate revelation,  or  direct  communication  from 
God  to  the  soul — never  ceasing  to  speak,  gen- 
erally rebuking  or  saying  unpleasant  things 
to  me,  showing  me  that  nearly  all  my  thoughts, 
words  and  actions  were  selfish,  earthly  and 
evil,  and  that  my  charities  and  best  actions 
wanted  washing,  being  found  in  pride  and  self- 
righteousness. 

"When  I  listened  to  it  I  was  brought  low, 
passive  and  willing  to  obey;  then  an  unspeaka- 
ble Peace  filled  my  soul.  I  felt  reconciled  to 
God  who  comforted  me.  'Abba,  Father!'  rose 
from  my  heart,  and  '  My  son,'  was  the  re- 
sponse back  to  it.  I  tasted  the  heavenly 
bread,  and  since  tasting  it  I  have  never  been 
satisfied  with  anything  else,  or  with  anything 
less.  If  I  go  from  this  Word  in  my  heart, 
where  ?  or  to  whom  shall  I  go?  For  it,  and  it 
only,  has  the  satisfaction  of  Eternal  Life." 


They  say  there  is  no  revelation;  but  what 
is  made  known  to  us  as  our  duty,  as  the  Lord's 
will,  is  revelation.  This  is  my  belief— I  am 
sure  of  it.  They  slight  revelation ;  but  it  shall 
prevail,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  reign 
over  aW.—John  Barclay's  Testimony  on  his 
Death  Bed, 
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For  "The  Fkiend." 

Selections  from  Charles  Rhoads'  Journal. 

(Coiicluiled  from  page  266.) 

Eighth  Month  11th,  1895,  First-day.— "A 
sense  of  my  need  of  the  renewings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  a  partai^ing  of  the  living  bread,  pre- 
vails this  afternoon.  Holy  Father  grant  that 
I  may  experience  the  gifts  of  life  and  spirit- 
ual love  toward  Thee.  Thy  beloved  Son  has 
said,  that  unless  He  wash  us  we  shall  have  no 
part  with  Him;  then  with  Peter  my  spirit  ex- 
claims, 'Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  but  also  my 
hands  and  my  head.'  ....  How  pure  and 
high  a  standard  is  set  for  us  in  the  teachings 
of  the  Lord  Jesus;  yet  Thou  Father  can  enable 
us,  poor  unworthy  children  of  Thine,  to  live 
up  to  them;  and  may  we  not  trust  and  beseech 
Thee  to  grant  this  power?  Now  unto  Thee, 
who  art  able  to  keep  us  from  falling,  and  to 
present  us  faultless  before  the  presence  of  Thy 
glory  with  exceeding  joy,  to  the  only  wise 
God,  our  Saviour,  be  glory  and  majesty,  do- 
minion and  power  both  now  and  forever." 

Second  Month  24tli,  1896.— "The  Apostle 
Paul  could  say, '  for  we  know  that  if  our  earthly 
house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we 
have  a  building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.'  This  sure 
knowledge  of  a  glorious  resurrection  and  re- 
newed life  in  a  spiritual  sense,  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  earthly  body  is  the  grc  nd  privi- 
lege of  every  true  believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  Who  declared,  '  he  that  believeth  on 
Me  hath  everlasting  life.'  We  may  not  all 
have  the  same  undoubting  confidence  Paul  had, 
but  such  as  are  '  passed  from  death  unto  life, ' 
through  Christ's  regenerating  power  and  sub- 
mission to  His  Spirit's  work  in  the  heart,  are 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief 
corner-stone.  They  may  in  humble  depend- 
ence on  Him,  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  having 
no  confidence  in  the  flesh. 

I  have  craved  of  Him  earnestly  many  times 
to  refine  me  by  all  His  dispensations,  so  that 
meetness  for  His  Heavenly  Kingdom  may  be 
realized,  and  when  the  final  summons  comes 
to  me,  1  may  be  as  one  of  His  servants,  who 
shall  be  found  watching,  and  know  Him  to  be 
to  me  the  resurrection  and  the  life." 

Seventh  Month  1st,  1900.— "I  want  that 
the  closing  years  of  my  life  may  be  more  de 
voted  to  the  service  of  the  Church  and  less  to 
outward  concerns,  although  I  have  believed 
one's  duty  to  our  Heavenly  Father  may  be  in- 
volved in  a  faithful  stewardship  over  earthly 
cares,  as  well  as  in  what  is  usually  regarded 
more  strictly  religious  labor.  The  responsi- 
bility of  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  has  ever  seemed  to  me  a  most  serious 
charge,  and  I  earnestly  crave  that  now  in  the 
evening  of  my  day,  I  may  have  Divine  Grace 
to  enable  me  to  fulfil  all  that  the  Master  may 
require  at  my  hands. 

I  was  impressed  to-day  in  reading  from  the 
journal  of  James  Backhouse  (an  English  Friend 
and  minister)  these  remarks:-—'  However  I 
may,  toward  my  fellow-men  at  times  appear 
strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  His 
might,  and  even  contend  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  and  embraced  by  our 
forefathers,  and  by  us  who  are  among  their 
descendants,  I  feel  before  the  Lord  a  poor, 
weak,  feeble,  helpless  and  halting  child,  de- 
pendent entirely  upon  Him, '     These  words  ex- 


press in  degree  what  I  have  felt  in  our  meeting 
to-day,  that  we  are  not  '  sufficient  of  ourselves 
to  think  anything  as  of  ourselves,  but  our  suf- 
ficiency is  of  God.'  We  sat  silently  all  through 
the  meeting.  I  endeavored  to  wait  upon  the 
Lord  for  the  renewal  of  my  spiritual  strength, 
but  felt  no  call  to  impart  anything  to  others. 

Friends  profess  not  to  depend  on  those  in 
the  station  of  ministers,  when  met  for  worship, 
for  spiritual  instruction,  but  that  all  are  taught 
immediately  by  Him.  This  is  a  high  profes- 
sion, and  makes  a  marked  line  of  distinction 
between  us  and  other  professing  Christians, 
who  consider  an  oflaciating  Minister  essential 
to  conduct  Divine  worship  for  the  congrega- 
tion. How  important  that  we  do  not  fail  in  our 
meetings  to  experience  that  individual  exer- 
cise of  soul  and  %vatchin(j  unto  prayer  that  m\l 
make  our  profession  a  reality  and  not  a  delu- 
sion !  I  believe  this  personal  access  of  each 
member  of  the  true  Church  of  Christ  to  com- 
munion with  Him  is  a  precious  truth,  and  if 
all  felt  and  acted  upon  it,  our  meetings  would 
prove  the  reality  of  the  saying  that,  '  where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  My  name, 
there  am  1  in  the  midst  of  them.'  " 

Twelfth  Month  8th,  1902.— "  Weakness  of 
the  heart  and  general  debility  remind  me  of 
the  increasing  frailty  of  my  advancing  years. 
What  can  sustain  and  console  as  dissolution 
approaches  but  the  grand  hope  of  immortality 
and  eternal  life  for  the  soul,  through  the  Gos- 
pel! The  glorious  words  of  Paul  epitomize 
these  great  truths:  1  Cor.  xv:  20,  21,  etc. — 
■'  Now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and  be-' 
come  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept.  For 
since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came  also 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.'  (That  is  by  the 
man,  Christ  Jesus).  '  As  we  have  borne  the 
image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  bear  the  image 
of  the  heavenly.'  '  So  when  this  corruptible 
shall  have  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mor- 
tal shall  have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall 
be  brought  to  pass  the  saying  that  is  written, 
"Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory."  Thanks 
be  to  God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ! '  " 

Those  who  were  present  when  the  final  sum- 
mons came,  can  reverently  acknowledge  that 
Death  was  "swallowed  up  in  victory, "  the  last 
words  being: — "There  is  no  condemnation  to 
them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus  " — then  in  broken 
accents,  "through  the  washing  of  regenera- 
tion " — and  finally,  in  a  whisper,  "Hallelujah! 
Hallelujah!" 

The  following  lines  from  one  of  Bonar's 
hymns,  were  quoted  shortly  before  the  close  of 
his  earthly  pilgrimage,  in  a  letter  written  after 
the  death  of  a  cousin,  and  are  most  expressive 
of  the  attitude  of  mind  and  spirit  during  this 
last  year. 

"  I  go  to  life,  and  not  to  death, 

From  darkness  to  life's  native  sky, 
I  go  from  sickness  and  from  pain. 
To  health  and  immortality. 

For  toil  there  comes  the  crowned  rest. 
Instead  of  burdens,  eagle's  wings — 

And  I,  even  I,  this  life-long  thirst, 
.Shall  quench  at  everlasting  springs." 


"In  heavenly  things  men  should  be  indepen- 
dent of  their  fellows,  and  trust  in  God  alone." 


"Crosses  and  troubles  are  often  concealed 
mercies  and  special  favors." 


"I  Can't,  but  Jesus  Can." 

There  is  a  story  of  a  little  boy 
the  storm  which  devasted  the  Sea  Islands, 

When  the  waves  rose  and  swept  across  i 
islands,  and  the  water  burst  open  the  h  \ 
door,  and  rushed  in,  bringing  boards,  du  s 
geese,  snakes  and  rubbish,  a  mother  tied  [ 
baby  on  her  shoulder,  and  lifted  her  boy  o:  i 
in  her  arms.  To  her  fourteen  year  old  daug  s 
she  said: 

"You  must  carry  one  child."  j 

"Which,  mother?"  said  the  girl.  I 

The  mother  looked  at  the  two,  one  of  k 
years,  one  of  two,  unable  to  choose  whic't 
leave.  Here,  Ben,  the  boy  of  eleven,  a  l';! 
Christian,  yet  full  of  fun  and  frolic  as  a  o 
can  well  be,  said :  "  Ma,  I'll  take  the  little  o  , 

"No,  my  boy,  j'ou  can't;  you  can't  v 
yourself,  let  alone  the  child." 

"I  know  I  can't,"  answered  Ben, "but  C  is 
can."  : 

"The  water  is  too  deep;  it's  up  to  i 
shoulders  now,"  said  the  despairing  motr. 

With  a  smile  that  gave  her  courage,'li 
boy  swung  the  little  one  upon  his  shou  ;i 
"It's  deep  for  true,  but  Christ  is  a  tall  u 
He  must  be."  j 

So  they  started.  The  anxious  mother  u 
calling  to  her  children  through  the  roar  oil 
wind  and  water.  The  daughter  kept  up  it 
her,  but  very  soon  Ben  ceased  to  answer. 

When  at  length  they  reached   the 
ground,  she  met  her  brother  trying  to 
his  horse  through  the  water  to  her  aid. 
took  her  to  his  own  home,  but  of  Ben 
was  no  trace. 

When  the  tide  went  down  the  next  mor 
and  she  sat  grieving  for  her  lost  children, 
Ben  tramped  into  the  house,  saying,  "D 
I  tell  you  true,  mamma?"     He  put  his 
charge  into  his  mother's  arms. 

Surely,  Christ  had  guided  the  child  wh 
trusted  him. 

Had  he  followed  his  mother  he  would 
soon  been  beyond  his  depth,  and  must 
been  drowned.  But  unconsciously  he 
turned  aside  and  reached  the  bank  that  foiie 
the  plantation  boundary  in  old  times, 
this  he  walked,  waist  deep  in  water;  a  sti 
two  on  either  side  \fould  have  been  fata 
the  child  trod  the  narrow  path  in  safet 
he  reached  a  house  where  a  man  came 
from  the  upper  story  and  took  the  childn 
—  Selected,  in  the  Christian  Instructor. 

What  we  call  unction  under  the  inspii 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  can  never  be  simul 
Vociferation, boisterousness  and  physical 
mence  are  clumsy  and  disgusting  counterft 
genuine  spiritual  unction,  easily  detected 
intelligent  audience.  ...  It  was  a  c; 
offense  to  counterfeit  the  'holy  anointini 
(Ex.  XXX :  33)  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
it  be  a  venial  sin  in  the  more  glorious  di 
sation  of  the  Spirit  to  stand  up  in  the  na 
Christ  and  pour  out  upon  a  multitude  c 
mortal  souls  needing  impulse  heavenwji 
wretched  counterfeit  unction,  a  mixtu 
fine  prose  rhetoric  garnished  with  sera 
poetry  and  seasoned  with  the  grimace 
gestures  of  an  actor? — Steele. 

For  man  there  is  only  one  way  of 
free — by  uniting  his  will  with  the  will  o:poii 
— Tolstoi. 
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A  Visit  to  Porto  Rico. 

(Continued  from  page  208.) 

rhese  further  particulars  appear  in  Wm. 
Harvey's  correspondence,  which  serve  to 
plementthat  heretofore  printed  from  Wm. 
VUen's.— Ed.] 

quadilla.  First  Month  25th,  1905.— I  think 
ve  made  no  reference  to  the  Royal  Palms 
ch  are  to  be  seen  in  many  places  over  the 
nd, — trunks  of  a  light  shade,  very  sym- 
rical,  with  a  comparatively  small  tuft  of 
ige  on  top.  The  outer  part  of  the  trunk 
3ry  tough  and  is  split  off  in  curved  slabs 
h  reference  to  the  annular  layers,  and  is 

I  as  it  comes  off  for  flooring,  etc.  Tiie  in- 
is  pithy.     The  trees  are  sometimes  cut 

D  to  obtain  the  bud  at  the  top,  which  is  a 
e  delicacy,  yielding  the  possessor,  say  25 
:s.  One  of  the  industries  was  the  making 
traw  hats;  we  saw  girls  sitting  around  in 
shade  weaving  them, 
ur  arrival   here  was  very  different  from 

at  Mayaguez.  We  had  engaged  quarters 
lail  at  this  place,  and  the  automobile  trans- 
man  (American)  met  us.     Then  this  house 

"American  ")  is  only  about  six  feet  from 
railway  track,  and  the  train  stopped  op- 
te.  While  at  breakfast,  in  came  Mission- 
Judson  L.  Underwood  and  Dr.  Colbert,  so 
'elt  quite  made  up.  Old  ocean  sweeps  in 
sr  ceasing  rolls  almost  under  this  building, 
;h  is  built  partly  on  poles  or  piles.  It 
33  so  strange  that  these  people  do  not  ap- 
iiate  the  beauties  of  nature  surrounding 
n.     We  have  to  go  to  the  least  desirable 

of  the  house  backside  to  get  a  good  view 
h(!  ocean.  We  noticed  at  8an  Juan  that 
beautiful  bluffs  overlooking  the  bay  were 
ipied  by  slum  settlements. 

L.  Underwood  desired  us  to  go  in  the  af- 
Gon  to  the  jail,  and  to  this  request  we  ac- 
id after  W.  C.  A.  had  rested.  There  were 
it  ninety  men  and  boys  altogether,  though 

two  or  three  boys.     In  exhorting  them 

beautiful  story  of  the  prodigal  son  was 
ied  to  their  condition.  Some  literature 
distributed  amongst  them,  and  we  can  but 
)  that  some  good  was  done, 
his  is  the  most  populous  district  in  the  is- 
,,—418  persons  to  the  square  mile,  though 
Mayaguez  region  follows  closely.  There 
but  few  good  buildings  here,  but  they  fairly 

II  with  people. 

ur  presence  in  this  island  seems  pretty  well 
*'n,  and  our  kind  friend  UndiTwood  seemed 
rmined  to  have  us  occupy  his  house  of 
ihip.  It  is  important  to  keep  humbly  and 
tingly  in  the  line  of  duty.  There  does  not 
n  much  to  do  here.  We  are  waiting  now 
a  coach  to  go  to  San  Sebastian.  They  all 
n  to  he  in  use  on  distant  trips.  .  .  .  The 
moon  was  showery.  W.  C'.  A.  felt  warned 
ceep  in  doors.  We  had  been  invited  to 
erwood's  for  dinner  and  both  wanted  to 
spt.  It  seemed  a  duty  for  me  to  go  alone, 
lUgh  the  rain  and  mud,  and  I  went.  •His 
I  was  just  such  a  woman  as  one  would  ex- 
;  or  hope  to  find  as  a  help-mate  for  a  hard- 
iking,  earnest  missionary.  They  were  most 
ilia],  and  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  bright 
8  in  iny  Porto  Rican  experiences.  We 
ed  much  of  Friends  and  Friends'  ways,  and 
'  seemed  to  appreciate  our  coming  down 
i!  and  what  encouragement  we  can  give 
(11.    They  have  so  few  visitors,  and  work 


month  by  month  and  year  by  year  endeavoring 
to  win  souls  to  Christ.  J.  L.  Underwood 
started  here  five  years  ago.  When  he  would 
read  the  Bible  to  them  they  could  not  under- 
stand what  it  was.  They  thought  he  was  mak- 
ing a  poor  attempt  at  some  kind  of  Spanish; 
and  his  appearance  in  prayer  caused  thoughts 
even  further  from  the  real  purpose.  He  now 
has  a  very  comfortable  house  of  worship,  and 
over  two  hundred,  I  think,  members  (Presby- 
terian). He  told  of  one  remarkable  conversion 
of  a  great,  big  fellow,  the  dread  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, armed  "to  the  teeth,"  as  it  were. 
He  had  commenced  attending  Missionary  Un- 
derwood's meetings,  and  afterwards  came  up 
and  said,  "Pastor,  I  want  to  join  your  church;" 
and  went  on  to  say  that  he  bad  no  use  for  his 
weapons, — would  cast  them  into  the  sea;  asked 
if  J.  L.  Underwood  wanted  any  of  them.  So 
he  took  a  pair  of  iron  knuckles,  which  were 
calculated  to  settle  men  in  much  less  time  than 
it  requires  to  tell  the  story. 

First  Month  26th. — It  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  have  some  of  William  Penn's  writings 
in  Spanish.  People  want  to  know  if  we  be- 
long to  the  Society  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
and  the  children  seem  to  know  so  much  about 
him.  His  writings,  or  parts  of  them,  would 
be  very  helpful,  and  would  be  read.  \Ve  wish 
that  we  had  more  copies  of  "No  Cross,  No 
Crown." 

Last  evening  we  both  went  to  Underwood's 
to  dine,  and  W.  C.  A.  did  appreciate  it,  and 
did  not  wonder  at  my  enjoyment  of  the  pre- 
vious evening.  We  did  not  go  to  their  even- 
ing service,  which  perhaps  was  a  little  dis- 
appointment to  J.  L.  Underwood,  particularly 
as  we  are  here  so  short  a  time  compared  with 
other  cities  visited.  They  brought  the  two 
mission  teachers  here  with  them,  and  there 
was  a  little  meeting  before  we  left;  and  this 
morning  William  Allen  had  an  encouraging 
message  for  teachers  and  pupils  at  the  mission 
school  near  here  in  charge  of  the  Presbyterians. 

San  Juan,  Fiist  Month  27th. — Here  we  are 
again.  In  a  sense,  it  seemed  like  a  sort  of 
getting  home  again.  A  crowd  of  Northerners 
are  here  and  we  had  some  difliculty  in  locating 
ourselves. 

Having  visited  the  mission  school  in  Aqua- 
dilla,  we  were  about  through.  There  is  no 
railroad  communication  between  Aquadilla 
and  Camuy.  We  steer  shy  of  coaches,  if 
possible,  and  so  choose  the  automobile  pas- 
.~age,  fitting  alongside  the  "driver."  He  had 
a  machine  weighing  two  tons,  and  has  hauled 
nineteen  people  between  the  two  places,  and 
had  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  a  "  trailer  "  in 
addition.  We  had  pretty  glirap-ses  of  the  sea, 
the  scenery  was  fine,  and  the  country  teeming 
with  people.  Much  ground  was  planted  to 
cotton,  the  sea-island  variety,  and  it  does 
very  well.  Saw  only  one  modern  plow  during 
the  day;  the  others  had  single  handle,  and  1 
suppose  were  practically  the  same  as  in  the 
time  of  Moses. 

We  reached  Camuy  about  4.30 — twenty- 
seven  miles  in  three  hours  and  a  half— and 
train  was  waiting  to  take  us  to  Arecibo,  where 
we  found  Judge  Jose  Savage  and  his  wife, 
who  was  Mary  Hutchinson,  daughter  of  John 
H.  of  N.  J.  and  a  "Friend."  It  was  on  their 
account  that  we  stopped  off,  and  they  did 
very  much  teem  to  appreciate  the  visit  and 
the  little  meeting  held  in  the  evening.  Judge 


Savage  is  a  young  man,  an  Episcopalian,  very 
bright,  as  is  his  wife. 

Arecibo  has  numerous  advantages  and  seems 
like  a  quiet  place — though  when  we  drove  in 
there  was  a  great  crowd  of  boys  under  the 
balcony  fighting  for  pennies  dropped  from 
above.  A  policeman  came  to  stop  the  per- 
formance, though  the  boys  showed  him  scant 
respect.  The  Plaza  (park)  was  well  kept,  and 
a  nice  little  green  spot  it  was.  All  the  towns 
have  a  plaza — some  bare  apologies,  some  quite 
refreshing — and  all  towns  of  fair  size  have 
their  Catholic  churches,  and  it  does  not  take 
a  town  of  much  size  to  hold  5000  people,  even 
though  largely  made  up  of  shacks  and  one- 
story  buildings. 

Arising  about  five  this  morning  to  make  train 
to  this  city,  we  passed  through  much  cane 
land,  very  luxurious;  many  cattle  and  horses 
grazing  on  the  rank  Malo  Helio  (Para)  grass. 
The  calves,  some  of  them,  pretended  that  it 
was  cold,  and  humped  their  backs.  Oranges 
have  been  planted  on  a  large  scale,  though 
as  it  requires  five  years  for  a  budded  fruit 
to  come  into  full  bearing,  the  success  of  the 
venture  is  not  assured. 

We  were  both  pretty  quiet  for  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  way.  We  had  to  recount  our 
many  blessings  in  having  been  cared  for  through 
trying  experiences,  in  having  had  the  way 
opened  as  it  was;  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  hearts  were  prepared  to  receive  the 
seed.  For  not  much  more  than  a  sowing  can 
be  expected  when  so  little  time  is  spent  in  one 
place. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  distributing  of  our  literature.  It  is  natu- 
ral to  expect  that  any  one  who  had  not  been 
in  the  field  would  not  be  likely  to  send  just 
what  was,  or  what  we  think  is  needed — but 
that  is  the  next  thing  on  program.  The  week 
promises  to  be  very  full. 


A  Woman's  Faithfulness  Previous  to  the 
Rise  of  Friends.  — An  extract  dating  a  'ittle 
before  the  year  of  1640: 

"Now  at  this,  Mr.  Kelly  bein,";  some  years 
deceased,  his  w?idow  persevered  in  godliness, 
and  it  might  be  said  of  her  as  of  Ruth,  that 
all  the  city  did  know  her  to  be  a  virtuous 
woman.  She  was  very  famous  for  piety,  bear- 
ing a  testimony  against  the  superstitions  and 
traditions  of  those  days  and  would  not  observe 
their  invented  times  and  feasts  called  holidays. 
She  had  a  grocer's  shop  in  High  Street,  which 
she  kept  open  on  the  time  they  called  Christ- 
mas day,  and  sat  sew'ing  in  the  shop  as  a  wit- 
ness of  Cod,  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  in  the 
face  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  sight  of  all  men, 
even  in  those  very  days  of  darkness,  wber  all 
sorts  of  people  had  a  reverence  of  that  day 
above  all  others.  This  gracious  woman,  like 
a  Deborah,  arose  with  strength  of  holy  reso- 
lution in  her  soul  from  God,  even  a  mother 
in  Israel,  and  so  she  proved:  because  she  was 
the  first  woman  in  this  city  of  Bristol  that 
practiced  that  truth  of  the  Lord,  which  was 
then  hated  and  odious  separation." 

It  is  always  safe  to  do  just  right,  whatever 
are  the  appearances  of  danger.  It  is  never 
safe  to  do  wrong,  however  small  the  risk  may 
seem.  The  whole  universe  is  ordered  of  God 
so  as  to  have  these  truths  stand  out  over 
against  each  other  in  unfailing  continuance. 
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American  Railway  Literary  Union. 

Superintendent's  Report. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  becomes  my 
pleasant  duty  to  report  to  our  patrons  and 
friends  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  Gen- 
eral Superintendent  has  pursued  much  the 
same  plans  of  work  as  heretofore.  We  have 
traveled  about  15,000  miles  in  reaching  the 
great  railway  lines,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania 
system,  the  B.  &  0.  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western, the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  with  its  7000 
miles  of  track,  the  great  Rock  Island,  the  Santa 
Fe,  the  Illinois  Central,  C.  B.  &  Q.,  etc.  We 
endeavor  to  see  as  frequently  as  practicable 
what  is  on  the  principal  trains  of  these  roads, 
and  examine  their  news  stands  in  the  cities 
through  which  they  pass. 

Whatever  we  find  that  is  suggestive  of 
crime  or  suggestive  of  immorality  we  purchase 
and  forward  to  the  manager  of  the  road  with 
very  definite  information  as  to  what  it  is  and 
where  and  when  purchased.  By  being  careful 
in  our  judgment  and  definite  in  our  information, 
we  seldom  have  any  difficulty  in  securing  the 
suppression  of  the  objectionable  matter.  If 
the  matter  handled  is  very  vile,  we  ask  that 
the  vender  be  discharged,  and  it  is  generally 
done. 

We  generally  make  our  report  to  railroad 
ofiicials,  instead  of  the  news  company,  because 
the  most  of  the  news  companies  will  sell  any- 
thing on  which  they  can  make  money,  no  mat- 
ter how  vile,  but  the  railroad  manager  com- 
mands them,  and  they  must  obey  or  lose  the 
privilege  of  the  road.  Last  year  one  news 
company  was  entirely  removed  from  a  great 
railway  system  because  we  repeatedly  reported 
their  misdoings,  and  they  did  not  clean  up. 

We  are  preparing  an  appeal  to  news  com- 
panies to  drop  off  the  lower  grades  of  books 
which  most  of  them  handle,  and  to  substitute 
for  them  a  higher  class.  We  cannot  condemn 
all  light  reading,  but  there  is  a  wide  range  of 
entertaining  books  that  are  not  poisonous. 

The  following,  which  we  clip  from  a  Chicago 
paper,  forms  a  good  basis  for  such  an  appeal : 
Crime  Due  to  Bad  Novels. — Many  Jail  Prisoners 
Ascribe  Fall  to  "  Yellow  "  Literature. 

"Yellow  literature  is  the  stepping-stone  to  a 
career  of  crime." 

This  was  the  conclusion  reached  by  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Keough,  member  of  the  board  of  education,  after 
two  hours'  talk  with  the  more  youthful  prisoners 
at  the  county  jail.  She  talked  only  with  the  ones 
who  were  old  enough  to  realize  the  wrong  they  had 
done.  Mrs.  Keough  made  the  visit  to  get  data  for 
use  in  securing  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  sensational  and  immoral  novels  and  litera- 
ture. 

"  One  of  the  boys  told  me  he  had  read  stories  of 
train  robbery  and  bank  robbery  until  the  daring 
of  the  hero  bandits  seemed  to  him  the  best  of  char- 
acters to  imitate,"  said  Mrs.  Keough.  "Another 
youth  in  jail  for  the  first  time,  had  been  led  into 
bad  ways  through  a  desire  to  emulate  Tracy,  the 
bandit,  as  portrayed  in  some  criminally  'yellow' 
novel.  The  boys  laughed  at  me  when  I  asked  them 
whether  they  thought  cigarettes  or  dime  novels 
had  the  more  influence  in  starting  them  wrong.  I 
did  not  talk  with  a  single  one  who  did  not  say  the 
dime  novel  was  what  turned  his  thoughts  toward 
crime  as  an  attractive  career. 

"  Afterward  Mr.  Whitman  was  good  enough  to 
let  me  talk  to  the  men  in  chapel,  and,  when  I  asked 
all  who  blamed  the  dime  novel  for  their  present 
condition  to  hold  up  their  hands,  fully  two-thirds 
of  the  men  in  the  room  condemned  the  yellow  back. 


"  The  natural  instinct  in  the  mind  of  the  child 
is  to  emulate  some  hero,  and  sensational  writers 
realizing  this,  throw  a  halo  of  glowing  deeds  and 
daring  about  some  bank  robber  or  highwayman 
and  his  abhorrent  successes." 

Judge  Myer,  of  New  York,  mentioned  to  us 
a  book  he  had  just  read,  and  which  was  highly 
entertaining,  and  yet  elevating.  The  Judge 
wants  us  to  recommend  such  books  to  the  news 
companies,  and  thus  assist  them  in  raising 
their  standard.  The  suggestion  is  a  good  one, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  friends  of  our 
work  send  us  lists  of  entertaining,  yet  useful 
books,  especially  adapted  to  the  railroad  trade. 

The  smallness  of  the  finances  by  no  means 
measures  the  extent  of  the  work.  Were  it 
not  for  the  transportation  furnished  by  the 
railroads  we  could  not  travel  15,000  miles  and 
touch  and  inspect  so  many  of  the  great  railway 
systems.  And  even  with  this  transportation 
furnished,  it  could  not  be  done  did  not  the 
general  superintendent  give  time  to  it,  though 
he  receives  but  little  compensation. 

We  desire  to  thank  the  friends  of  the  work, 
whose  contributions  have  made  our  work  pos- 
sible. 

Wm.  G.  Hubbard,  Supt. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  First  Month  2nd,  1905. 


Out  or  In. 

"Trouble  is  with  Maria,"  said  Cousin  Jane, 
"that  all  her  doors  open  in.  Anything  that's 
brought  to  her  she's  willing  enough  to  have. 
If  her  friends'll  come  in,  and  n  ake  a  fuss  over 
her,  Maria's  glad  to  see  them.  Her  door  turns 
on  the  hinges  easy  enough  to  let  in  the  things 
and  the  people  she  likes.  When  she  was  young 
and  good-looking,  and  well  off,  Maria  enjoyed 
life  pretty  well.  What  she  wanted  came  to 
her,  and  she  was  contented  enough.  But  now 
that  she's  older,  and  hasn't  as  much  to  live 
on  as  she  used  to,  she  frets,  and  complains 
that  life  isn't  worth  living,  and  thinks  people 
slight  her,  and  that  she  has  a  hard  and  bitter 
lot.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  bitterness  is 
mostlj  in  Maria,  more  than  in  her  lot,  for  it's 
just  an  average  lot. 

"If  she  once  knew  what  some  folks  had  to 
bear,  she  wouldn't  feel  so — she'd  be  thankful 
instead.  But  her  doors  don't  open  out.  She 
doesn't  get  into  other  people's  lives.  She  has 
never  gone  out  of  herself  to  help  a  friend,  even. 
She's  never  set  out  to  do  any  work  for  others. 
Things  must  come  to  her;  she  doesn't  go  to 
them.  Everything  leads  in,  and  nothing  out, 
in  Maria's  life.  It's  no  wonder  folks  have  got 
tired  of  bringing  love  and  sympathy  and  cheer- 
fulness and  brightness  to  her,  when  she  never 
comes  out  of  herself  to  bring  anything  to  any- 
body. 

"If  I  was  Maria,  I'd  take  my  doors  off,  and 
rehang  them,  all  opening  out  instead  of  in. 
'Twould  be  something  of  a  job  in  the  way  of 
repairs,  but  it  would  pay — yes,  it  would !" — Ex. 

"Men's  monthly  meetings  were  settled  in 
the  glorious  order  of  the  Gospel;  that  all  in 
the  power  of  God  might  seek  that  which  was 
lost,  bring  again  that  which  was  driven  away; 
cherish  the  good  and  reprove  the  evil." — 
George  Fox. 


The  real  union  of  the  human  race  lies  in 
oneness  of  heart.  Many  languages  will  be 
no  barrier.  One  spirit,  and  man  will  under- 
stand man.— F.  W.  Robertson. 
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Man's  Tendency  to  Degenerate. 

By  G.  Frederick  Wright. 

In  1847  M.  Prisse  D'Avennes  presents 
the  National  Library  in  Paris  a  roll  of  papji 
covered  with  Egyptian  hieratic  charadh 
This  roll  had  been  found  by  peasants,  wli 
M.  Prisse  had  employed  to  make  excaval|i 
for  him  in  the  necropolis  of  Thebes.  In 
examination  it  was  found  to  come  from  a  t  n 
of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  dynasty,  and  tlfi 
fore  to  have  been  made  2,500  or  3,000  ju 
before  Christ.  With  the  exception  of  a  h 
fragment  containing  some  unimportant  ii 
counts  dating  from  the  last  king  of  the  't 
dynasty  (about  3,500  B.  C.)  this  is  the  o  ii 
writing  upon  papyrus  which  has  been  d; 
covered,  and  from  its  size  and  the  import)( 
of  the  literary  matter  it  contains  it  dest^i 
to  be  called  a  book,  and  is  generally  ref(f( 
to  as  "the  oldest  book  in  the  world 
more  specific  designation  is  the 
pyrus,"  after  the  name  of  its  discoverer, 

For  thousands  of  years  in  Egypt  the  silt 
tute  for  paper  was  the  pith  of  the  pafh 
plant,  which  used  to  grow  abundantly  k 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.     To  form  the  wrin 
material  the  pith  was  cut  lengthwise  intohi 
slices,  averaging  eight  or  ten  inches  londi 
these   were  placed  together  with  the  (p 
slightly  overlapping  and  pressed  until  '.u 
adhered.     Sometimes,  however,  a  glue  i'n 
to  have  been  used.     To  make  the  whole  ,r 
other  slices  were  pasted  upon  the  back  t 
versely,  making  a  convenient  sized  and  si|»i 
sheet.     When  more  than  one  sheet  was 
ed  a  number  were  usually  pasted  togeth 
the  ends,  so  as  to  be  rolled,  thus  maki 
book  in  the  form  of  a  roll. 

Though  this  copy  of  the  book  in  que 
was   made   during   the    eleventh   or   tw 
dynasty,  it  was  an  edition  of  a  much 
book  which  had  been  long  in  circulation. 
characters  in  which  it  was  written  are 
half-way  between  those  of  the  oldest  1  ri 
glyphic  writing  and  the  latter  form  resnl 
ling  the  modern  alphabet.     Indeed,  it  in 
pretty  certain  that  the  Phoenician  alplie 
from  which  that  of  the  Greek  was  dei 
was  made  up  by  selecting  a  certain  numl 
the  phonetic  forms  used  at  the  time  the  I 
papyrus  was  written  upon.     Though  th 
pyrus  was  discovered  in  1847,  it  was 
than  forty  years  before  a  satisfactory  trf^k 
tion  of  it  was  made.     It  was  done  into  F 
by  M.  Virey  after  six  years'  labor  in 
and  from  that  version  an  English  trans 
has  been  made  by  Dr.  Howard  Osgood. 

The  book  consists  of  two  parts,  the  fii 
which  is  a  treatise  on  manners,  written  b 
Kakimma,  who  says  that  he  was  living  |be 
the  predecessor  of  Senoferu,  the  last  kit  c 
the  third  dynasty,  "arrived  in  port,"  tip  i 
died.  Senoferu  was  the  first  king  of  the  flirt 
dynasty,  the  beginning  of  whose  reign  c|nfl 
be  pteced  later  than  4,000  B.  C,  some  ttl 
time  before  the  great  pyramids  were    ii( 

The  treatise  of  Kakimna  is  short,  cont 
only  about  400  words,  but  it  is  to  the 
and    breathes   throughout  the  noblest    nl 
ments.     His  cautions  against  gluttony  Pm 
us  of  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  some  of 
may,  indeed,  be  the  source  from  whic 
latter  were  drawn.     The  following  are  jjm 
of  his  maxims:  "If  thou  sittest  down  t 
I 
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;h  a  glutton,  to  keep  up  with  him  in  eating 
1  lead  afar.  If  thou  sittest  down  to  eat 
;h  a  number,  despise  the  dishes  which  thou 
est.  It  is  but  a  short  time  to  restrain  thy- 
f,  and  voracity  is  something  degrading, 
there  is  bestiality  in  it.  He  who  is  drawn 
ay  by  his  stomach  when  he  is  not  on  the 
tab  is  a  worthless  man.  With  such  people 
1  stomach  is  master." 

\mong  these  maxims,  also,  we  find  this  in 
emendation  of  good  manners:  "As  for  a 
n  lacking  good  manners  '■''  *  *  who 
ITS  a  surly  face  toward  the  advances  of  a 
.cious  heart,  he  isanafliiction  to  his  mother 
I  his  relatives."  The  interest  of  Kakimna 
the  instruction  of  children  is  worthy  of 
cial  note:  "Do  not,"  he  says  "harden  the 
rts  of  thy  children.  Instruct  those  who 
1  be  in  thy  place.  *  *  *  Let  the  chief 
{ to  his  children  after  he  has  gained  exper- 
:e.  They  will  gain  honor  for  themselves 
increasing  in  well-doing,  starting  from  that 
oh  he  has  told  them."  Most  instructive 
all,  in  this  most  ancient  relic  of  human 
rature,  is  the  noble  conception  of  the 
ty  appearing  in  it.  God  is  referred  to  in 
singular  number,  as  bringing  to  pass  events 
ch  cannot  be  foreknown  by  man. 
'he  second  part  of  the  book  consists  of  the 
•ecepts  of  Ptah-Hotep"  and  contains  about 
JO  words,  or  twice  as  many  as  there  are  in 
article.  Ptah-Hotep  lived  toward  the  close 
he  fifth  dynasty,  during  the  reign  of  Assa, 
seems  to  have  been  both  Assa's  uncle  and 
)r.  His  tomb  at  Sakkara,  near  the  "rftep" 
imiri,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
c  preserved  which  is  visited  by  tourists. 
lived  to  be  110  years  old  and  wrote  these 
/erba  as  his  last  effort  to  do  good  to  the 
Id.  They  number  in  all  forty-four,  and 
lal  throughout  a  highly  cultivated,  gentle, 
arous  and  virtuous  man,  enforcing  on  the 
•tiers  of  Pharaoh  the  precepts  which  he 
self  practiced,  and  which  they  were  ex- 
ed  to  practice  3,000  years  before  the  be- 
ling  of  Grecian  history, 
rom  this  single  treatise  one  gets  a  very 
1  idea  of  the  progress  in  civilization  al- 
ly attained,  and  of  the  high  standard  of 
dc  morals  which  was  cherished  and  in- 
ated.  We  do,  indeed,  learn  that  then, 
ow,  "there  are  people  who  take  all  sides 
n  they  speak,  so  that,  by  not  replying, 

■  may  not  grieve  the  one  who  has  made  a 
ement."  But  this  is  not  the  course  of 
luct  commended,  for  elsewhere  he  says, 
hen  thou  speakest,  know  what  objections 

be  made  to  thee.  *  *  *  To  speak  in 
isel  is  an  art,  and  speech  is  criticised 
e  than  all  other  work;  it  is  contradiction 
ih  puts  it  to  the  proof." 

I  the  desirability  of  controlling  one's  tem- 
I'tah-Hotep  speaks  as  follows:  "If  thou 

■  to  do  with  a  disputer  while  he  is  in   his 

■  and  if  he  is  superior  to  thee  in  ability, 
i^r  the  hands,  bend  the  back,  do  not  get 
la  passion  with  him.  As  he  will  not  per- 
ithee  to  spoil  his  speech,  it  is  very  wrong 
nterrupt  him;    that  shows   thou   art  not 

to  be  quiet  when  ihou  art  contradicted, 
hen,  thou  hast  to  do  with  a  disputer  while 
!  in  his  heat,  act  as  one  not  to  be  moved. 

II  hast  the  advantage  over  him,  if  only  in 
"ng  silent  when  his  speech  is  bad.  *  * 
f  thou  hast  to  do  with  a  disputer  while  he 


IS  in  his  heat,  do  not  treat  him  with  contempt 
because  thou  art  not  of  the  same  opinion,  Do 
not  be  provoked  with  him  when  lie  is  wrong. 
*  *  *  He  is  fighting  against  his  very  self; 
do  not  ask  him  to  flatter  thy  views.  Do  not 
amuse  thyself  with  the  spectacle  which  thou 
hast  before  thee;  this  is  odious,  small  and 
of  a  contemptible  spirit." 

And  yet  again,  "If  thou  aimest  at  having 
polished  manners,  do  not  question  him  whom 
thou  meetest.  Converse  with  him  alone  so  as 
not  to  annoy  him.  Do  not  dispute  with  him 
until  thou  hast  allowed  Mm  time  to  impregnate 
his  mind  with  the  subject  of  conversation. 
If  he  displays  his  ignorance,  and  if  he  gives  thee 
an  opportunity  to  put  him  to  shame  rather 
than  that,  treat  him  with  consideration;  do 
not  keep  pushing  him  on;  do  not  reply  in  a 
crushing  manner;  do  not  finish  him;  do  not 
worry  his  life  out  for  fear  that  he  for  his 
part  will  not  recover,  and  that  men  will  leave 
thee  to  the  benefit  of  thy  conversation." 

Especially  interesting  are  the  instructions 
given  concerning  the  proper  treatment  of  one's 
wife  and  neighbor.  " Do  not, "  he  says,  "give 
way  to  thy  temper  on  account  of  what  occurs 
around  thee;  do  not  scold  except  about  thine 
afl:'airs.  Do  not  be  in  a  bad  temper  toward 
thy  neighbors;  a  compliment  to  him  who  gives 
otfense  is  better  than  rudeness.  It  is  wrong 
for  a  man  to  get  in  a  passion  with  neighborst 
so  that  he  knows  not  how  to  manage  his  words. 
Where  there  is  only  a  little  difficulty,  he  cre- 
ates an  affliction  for  himself  at  a  time  when 
he  should  be  cool."  "If  thou  art  wise,  love 
thy  wife  purely.  Pill  her  stomach,  clothe  her 
back;  these  are  the  cares  to  her  body,  ('aress 
her,  fulfill  her  desire,  during  ihe  time  of  thine 
existence;  it  is  a  kindness  which  honors  its 
master.  Be  not  brutal;  consideration  will 
lead  her  better  than  force.  *  *  *  This 
establishes  her  in  thine  house;  if  thou  repellest 
her,  it  is  an  abyss.  Open  thine  arms  to  her 
for  her  arms;  call  her,  show  her  thy  love.  * 
*  *  If  thou  takest  a  wife,  may  she  be  more 
content  than  any  of  her  fellow  citizens.  She 
will  be  doubly  bound  if  the  chain  is  sweet  to 
her.  Do  not  repulse  her!  grant  that  which 
pleases  her;  it  is  when  contented  that  she  will 
value  thy  guidance." 

Interesting  as  all  this  is,  its  importance  is 
extreme,  because  of  the  light  which  it  sheds 
upon  the  law  of  progress,  which  has  character- 
ized the  history  of  the  human  race.  In  the 
most  emphatic  manner  it  contradicts  the  ram- 
pant theories  of  evolution  which  many  have 
insisted  on  applying  to  human  history  as  well 
as  to  material  aff'airs.  But  nothing  is  plainer 
than  that  man  has  an  inherent  tendency  to 
degenerate,  in  other  words  is  a  fallen  being, 
and  continues  to  fall,  except  where  he  has 
been  brought  under  the  infiuence  of  the  divine 
revelation  recorded  in  the  Bible.  Egypt 
4,000  years  before  Christ  was  in  a  higher 
state  of  civilization  than  she  has  ever  been 
since.  At  that  time  she  built  her  largest 
pyramids,  she  executed  her  finest  sculptures, 
she  had  her  highest  conceptions  of  divinity, 
her  mildest  manners,  her  purest  homes  and 
her  most  beneficent  political  organization. 
From  that  position  her  native  people  have 
constantly  degenerated,  until  now  the  fellahin 
are  the  offscouring  of  the  earth. 

So  has  it  been  everywhere,  except  as  the 
divine  revelation  through  the  Jewish  race  has 


stayed  the  corruption  in  national,  social  and 
individual  life  and  proved  itself  in  its  effects 
to  be  the  true  remedy  which  the  ills  of  the 
world  most  sorely  need.  It  is  no  small  part 
of  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible  that 
has  correctly  diagnosed  the  maladies  of  human 
society  and  provided  the  remedial  agencies 
needed  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. — Ram's 
Horn. 


Order. 

Under  the  head  of  vital  things,  order  should 
be  written  in  large  capitals.  No  house  is 
beautiful  if  its  laws  are  disregarded.  The 
order  that  faints  at  the  sight  of  a  speck  of 
dust,  the  order  that  locates  every  chair  and 
table  by  a  chalk  mark,  the  order  that  cannot 
tolerate  a  misplaced  book,  is  not  to  be  thus 
written.  This  order  is  not  vital.  It  was  once 
called  good  housekeeping,  but  it  is  not  con- 
sidered good  home-making,  and  never  can  be. 
It  has  wrecked  homes  quite  as  successfully  as 
the  saloon. 

The  order  that  makes  for  restfulness  and 
comfort  is  vital.  It  cannot  exist  in  crowded 
rooms.  Furniture  is  made  to  be  used  and  books 
are  made  to  be  read.  If  the  disarranging  of 
a  chair  or  the  misplacing  of  a  book  upsets  the 
order  of  a  room,  something  is  wrong,  and  the 
"something"  is  the  crowded  condition.  Get 
rid  nf  the  superfluous.  Most  rooms  have  too 
many  pieces  of  furniture,  and  all  rooms  have 
too  many  things. 

Simplicity  of  arrangement  is  so  bound  up 
with  order  and  the  absence  of  the  superfluous, 
that  it  cannot  well  be  separated.  A  few  fea- 
tures chosen  to  accord  with  the  room,  books 
that  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  those  who 
use  them,  lamps  that  are  located  where  they 
are  needed,  flowers  that  are  arranged  with  a 
Japanese  feeling  for  the  value  of  the  leaf  and 
stem,  are  expressions  of  a  love  for  a  simple 
arrangement.  Beauty  no  less  than  comfort  is 
dependent  upon  this  vital  principle. — Elizabeth 
Emery,  in  The  House  Beautiful. 


The  Thing  Worth  While.— Once  I  came 
to  a  crossroads  in  the  old  life  and  did  not  know 
in  which  direction  God  wanted  men  to  help 
hasten  his  kingdom.  I  started  to  read  the 
Book  to  >ind  out  what  the  ideal  life  was,  and 
I  found  that  the  only  thing  worth  doing  in 
the  world  was  to  do  the  will  of  God;  whether 
that  was  done  in  the  pulpit  or  in  the  slums; 
whether  it  was  done  in  tie  college  or  class 
room,  or  on  the  street,  did  not  matter  at  all 
"My  meat  and  drink,"  Christ  said,  "is  to  do 
the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,"  and  if  you 
make  up  your  mind  that  you  are  going  to  do 
the  will  of  God  above  everything  else,  it  mat- 
ters little  in  what  direction  you  work.  There 
are  more  posts  waiting  for  men  than  there  are 
men  waiting  for  posts.  Christ  needs  men  in 
every  community  and  in  every  land ;  It  matters 
little  whether  we  go  to  foreign  lands  or  stay 
at  home,  as  long  as  we  are  sure  we  are  where 
od  puts  us. — Hinry  Drummond. 


When  the  young  men  went  to  Samuel  Bownas 
to  complain  of  their  elders  he  replied,  "young 
men,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fathers  in  your 
meeting,  you  would  set  the  house  on  fire." 
And  to  the  elders  he  said,  "If  it  were  not  for 
the  young  men,  I  fear  the  fire  would  go  out  on 
the  altar." 
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A  Brief  Account  of  Mary  Stanton's  Rlness  and 
Death  at  the  Age  of  Forty-seven  Years,  written 
by  her  Husband.  Her  death  occurred  Ninth 
Mo.  21th,  1857. 

She  had  enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  good 
health  all  her  life  until  about  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  when  her  strength  began  to  fail, 
at  first  perceptible  only  in  her  knees  and 
ankles,  which  increased  by  slow  and  almost 
imperceptible  degrees,  so  that  she  gave  at- 
tention to  her  domestic  concerns  and  attended 
religious  meetings  until  about  the  first  of  Sixth 
Month,  by  which  time  the  weakness  had  so 
increased  she  was  unable  to  walk  alone,  after 
which  she  spent  most  of  her  time  until  the 
day  before  her  death  in  an  easy  chair. 

She  suffered  little  or  no  pain  from  the  dis- 
ease, and  her  appetite  and  general  health 
were  mostly  pretty  good,  so  she  could  enjoy 
the  family  circle  and  the  company  of  her 
friends  who  called  to  see  her,  and  often  spoke 
of  it  as  a  great  favor,  saying  the  greatest 
privation  she  had  was  .her  inability  to  as- 
semble with  others  for  Divine  worship.  The 
weakness  continued  to  increase  so  that  the 
last  six  or  eight  weeks  of  her  time  she  was 
unable  to  turn  herself  in  bed  at  night,  which 
caused  frequent  attention  necessary  and  also 
many  wakeful  hours,  which  were  often  made 
truly  heart-tendering  seasons,  in  which  she 
expressed  her  apprehensions  she  should  not 
continue  long  with  me,  and  we  were  unitedly 
made  willing  to  resign  the  event  to  Him  who 
knows  what  is  best  for  us  and  requires  no 
more  of  the  humble  and  contrite  ones  than 
He  will  enable  them  to  bear. 

About  the  twentieth  of  the  Ninth  Month 
she  took  a  cold  which  settled  in  a  cough  and 
reduced  her  strength  more  rapidly,  and  on 
the  twenty-sixth  she  said  she  did  not  think 
she  could  last  many  days  longer,  adding:  "But 
I  am  afraid  1  have  not  searched  every  corner 
of  my  heart  as  with  a  lighted  candle.  I  have 
craved  that  I  might  be  favored  with  assurance 
of  Divine  acceptance  before  the  tim.e  arrives. 
I  fear  I  have  not  been  as  attentive  to  my 
duty  while  strength  and  ability  were  afforded, 
as  1  ought  to  have  been.  0!  for  one  of  the 
lowest  mansions  in  the  kingdom." 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  after  spending 
a  wearisome  night  with  her  cough,  she  said 
she  thought  she  could  not  get  through  an- 
other such  a  night,  and  shortly  after  added, 
"I  am  almost  gone  and  see  nothing  in  my 
way.  I  have  endeavored  to  search  every 
corner  of  my  heart  as  with  a  lighted  candle, 
and  I  trust  the  sincere  endeavors  of  the  humble 
and  contrite  ones  will  be  accepted.  My  com- 
plaint has  come  very  gradually;  I  have  had  a 
great  while  to  think  of  these  things,  and  I 
trust  I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  them. " 
Shortly  after,  it  appearing  evident  to  those 
about  her  that  she  could  not  survive  much 
longer,  her  children  were  standing  around  her 
bed  weeping.  She  looked  at  them  and  said, 
"Dear  children,  don't  fret,  we  have  to  part 
sometime,  and  it  can't  be  in  a  better  time.  I 
want  you  to  be  good  children,  live  in  peace, 
and  in  the  fear  and  love  of  the  Lord,  and  try 
to  help  your  father." 

Awhile  after,  when  some  present,  thinking 
she  was  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on 
around  her,  proposed  to  lower  her  head,  which 
had  been  raised  on  account  of  her  cough,  that 
now  had  entirely  subsided;  on  hearing  which 


she  shook  her  head,  and  being  asked  if  she  did 
not  want  it  lowered  she  said,  "  No. "  Another 
friend  coming  and  wanting  to  adjust  her  pillow, 
was  requested  to  just  be  quiet,  to  which  she  re- 
sponded, "Yes,  be  quiet."  Awhile  after,  her 
sister  came  in,  whom  she  had  not  seen  that 
morning,  and  going  to  the  bed  stood  awhile 
and  was  about  turning  away,  not  apprehending 
she  was  conscious  of  her  presence,  when  she 
expressed  in  a  clear  voice,  "Farewell!  fare- 
well! my  dear  and  only  sister.  Don't  hold 
me;  I  am  going  to  the  mansions  of  rest  and 
peace;"  which  were  the  last  words  she  spoke, 
and  quietly  passed  away  about  eleven  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  being  twenty-five  years  to  the  day  and 
hour  since  we  were  united  by  the  marriage 
covenant,  which  I  trust  has  been  mutually  and 
faithfully  fulfilled,  a  retrospect  of  which  af- 
fords peace  and  satisfaction. 

Fm-  •'TUB  Fuii'.ND." 

The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 


(Coutluued  from  page  271.) 

In  the  autumn  of  1858  Joseph  Elkinton 
Ebenezer  Worth  visited  the  Institution  under 
appointment  of  the  Committee,  and  while  there 
made  arrangements  for  the  reopening  of  the 
school  under  the  charge  of  Abel  H.  Blackburn. 
In  an  interview  which  these  Friends  had  with 
a  number  of  the  prominent  Indians  on  this 
occasion,  reference  was  made  to  the  opposition 
formerly  manifested  by  the  Indians  to  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  and  the  statement  was 
made  by  them,  that  "now  there  is  none."  At 
this  time  there  was  an  evident  interest  mani- 
fested upon  this  subject  and  six  or  seven 
schools  had  been  taught  upon  the  Reservation 
and  one  of  them  near  Cold  Springs  by  Cynthia 
Pierce,  afterwards  Cynthia  Gordon,  an  Indian 
woman.  The  Friends  were  pleased  with  the 
order  and  attention  of  the  children  during  their 
visit  to  her  school,  and  Joseph  Elkinton  re- 
marks, "It  is  very  interesting  and  pleasant  to 
find  instances  of  the  natives  being  engaged  in 
teaching  their  own  people,  that  being  the  ob- 
ject Friends  have  had  in  view  respecting  them." 
In  the  Third  Month  1860,  Abner  Woolraan 
and  his  daughter  Abigail,  members  of  Frank- 
ford  Monthly  Meeting,  offered  their  services  to 
the  Committee, which  were  accepted,  and  these 
Friends  soon  afterwards  proceeded  to  Tune- 
sassa.  Rueben  and  Eleanor  Battin  who  were 
released  at  their  own  request  returned  to  their 
homes  in  the  Twelfth  Month  previous.  Abel 
H.  Blackburn  and  his  wife  Caroline  remained 
in  charge  of  the  school. 

The  tract  of  land  which  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania had  presented  to  Cornplanter  contained 
about  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Allegheny  River,  a  short  distance 
below  the  southern  boundary  of  New  York, 
and  also  two  islands  in  the  river  near  it,  of 
several  acres  in  extent. 

In  the  course  of  time  these  islands  became 
united  into  one  by  accretions  which  had  been 
deposited  by  the  water,  and  under  pretense  of 
obtaining  a  title  to  this,  as  unseated  land,  a 
warrant  for  it  was  obtained  by  a  white  man 
in  tho'vicinity  who  endeavored  to  secure  it  by 
forms  of  law.  The  subject  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee,  and  in  1859  Thomas 
Wistar  and  Joel  Evans  had  the  island  surveyed. 
One  of  their  number  appeared  before  the  Board 
of  Property  at  Harrisburg  in  the  Third  Month, 


1860,  with  the  draft  of  the  survey,  toget 
with  depositions  taken  by  the  defendants, 
other  information  bearing  on  the  case, 
after  a  short  deliberation  by  the  Board,  ju 
ment  was  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  Inc 
title. 

In  the  Fourth  Month,  1860,  information 
received  from  Abel  H.  Blackburn  that  s( 
of  the  Indians  were  without  seed  to  sowiii 
plant,  and  a  list  was  furnished  of  those  ( 
had  applied  for  aid.  This  evidence  of  dfji 
tution  took  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  Commit  ^ 
and  it  was  concluded  to  grant  a  supply  of  i({ 
in  cases  where  it  appeared  to  be  necess;)? 
and  Ebenezer  Worth  was  appointed  to  g(ji 
Tunesassa  and  assist  the  Friends  there  in  b 
curing  and  distributing  it.  In  this  worku 
was  joined  by  Thomas  Wistar,  who  offere(|b 
accompany  Ebenezer  Worth.  These  Friijji 
distributed  forty-six  bushels  of  seed  corn,  t> 
hundred  and  thirty-one  bushels  of  oats,  k 
four  hundred  and  thirty-five  bushels  of  potaB 
with  some  grass  and  garden  seeds  so  as  to  {m 
very  general  satisfaction,  and  furnished  as|a 
believed  "  timely  and  substantial  relief  to  tjs' 
poor  yet  grateful  people."  Ebenezer  Wor.i 
iiis  report  adds,  "We  endeavored,  and  in  ;» 
measure  succeeded,  to  have  the  suppliejs 
arranged  as  to  be  of  easy  access  to  those  hap 
orders  for  them,  and  it  was  not  only  plea b 
but  encouraging  to  observe  the  promplw 
of  the  Indians  in  forthwith  proceeding  )t 
their  teams,  either  of  horses,  or  oxen  afte^h 
supplies  intended  for  their  respective  neiglbi 
hoods." 

The  cost  of  the  grain,  potatoes,  etc. 
chased  and  distributed  was  three  hundrec 
eighty -seven  dollars  and  thirty  cents. 

In  1860  the  building  of  another  rai 
through  the  Allegheny  Reservation, 
progress.     The  Indians  desired  to  know 
views  of  Friends  in  regard  to  granting  ] 
leges  for  the   construction  of  stations, 
upon  their  land,  and  a  Committee  was  n 
to  addre.=s  them  on  this  subject.     In  this 
munication  which  was  signed  by  the  merei 
generally,  the  Committee  state  that  the  i 
mation  that  they  had  received  "cause: 
uneasiness.     We  have  no  prejudice  againi|th 
whites,  nor  any  desire  improperly  to  o 
their  views,  but  we  know,  and  you  know 
Brothers,  that  wherever  they  have  fixed 
selves  on  your  land,  they  have  been  an  iur 
to  you.     They  sell  you  rum,— they  induc|yo 
to  d  -ink  it,  and  in  other  ways  they  corrui 
morals  of  your  people. 

"  Brothers,  if  the  railroad  company  get  iifert 
to  build  a  Depot  on  your  land,  they  will  a 
certainly  want  to  have  a  tavern  too.  Id 
bad  persons  will  gather  there,  and  temf 
Indians  to  do  badly,  to  neglect  their  far  nj 
and  other  useful  business,  and  they  w 
likely  to  draw  your  young  people  into  v 
and  ruinous  ways. 

"  Brothers,  we  are  sorry  to  have  cause 
such  things,  but  we  would  seriously  as 
whether  they  are  not  true?  You  have^ei 
as  well  as  we,  what  great  mischief  hasb8« 
done  among  Indians  by  those  whites  whoHti 
on  their  lands,  and  we  earnestly  desire  ycpia 
guard  as  much  as  you  can  against  their  chin 
among  you.  I 

"  Brothers,  we  believe  you  cannot  now  ii  t 
evils  which  will  be  likely  to  grow  out  |  tt 
constant  association  with  whites  whiclWUi 
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low  the  establishment  of  Railroad  Depots 
your  Reservation,  and  as  your  old  and  faith- 
friends  we  advise  you  to  be  very  cautious 
V  you  grant  the  use  of  any  part  of  it  for 
it  purpose.  If  necessity  seems  to  compel 
1  to  grant  any  of  it,  let  it  be  as  little  as  the 
e  will  admit  of,  so  as  not  to  give  room  for 
tavern  or  any  other  building  besides  the 
pot. 

'Brothers,  we  entreat  you  not  to  rent  your 
d  to  white  men  but  farm  it  yourselves.  Let 
3  be  a  firm  and  settled  rule,  for  we  believe 
more  you  let  the  whites  come  in  and  settle 
ong  you,  the  sooner  and  the  more  certainly, 
1  you  prepare  the  way  for  being  driven  from 
ir  Reservation  and  wholly  deprived  of  it." 
;bis  address  was  sent  and  interpreted  to 
in  in  a  Council,  but  it  appeared  that  a  grant 
and  to  the  Railroad  Company  had  been  made 
ore  it  reached  them.  The  Indians  however 
med  to  be  afresh  awakened  to  the  evils  aris- 
froni  the  residence  of  whites  among  thera, 
professed  a  determination  to  take  im- 
liate  steps  toward  their  removal. 

(To  be  continued. 1 


Science  and  Industry. 
'here  are  two  substances  that  cold  will 
t,  and  heat  will  solidify.  One  of  them, 
!ly  invented,  is  called  Cryostase,  and  the 
er  a  glucoside  called  "voncetoxin,"  found 
.  solution  of  asclepias  root. 

'HE  First  English  Newspaper.— The  ear- 
t  English   newspapers  were    not  printed, 

simply  written.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
I  wished  to  consult  them  they  were  exhibited 

public  place,  each  reader  being  called  upon 
3ay  a  small  coin  called  a  gazetta;  hence 

word  "gazette."  The  earliest  English 
spaper  was  the  Weekly  News,  first  pub- 
3d  in  1622.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
;ral  newspapers  were  established,  and  in 
'  eighteenth  century  we  had  the  famous 
'tator  and  allied   publications  of  the  sort. 

first  daily  appeared  in  1792.  It  is  also 
resting  to  note  that  the  first  serial  story 
'■  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  which  began  to  run  in 
London  Post  on  Tenth  Month  7,  1719,  and 
i;luded  on  Tenth  Month  19,  1720. 

'  New  Suez  Canal.— A  discussion  is  aris- 
|on  the  proposition  to  create  a  new  Suez 
i3l,  paralleling  the  existing  one.  Twenty- 
i years  ago  this  was  proposed,  and  a  survey 
made.  Shipowners  are  now  protesting 
Inst  the  excessive  canal  dues.  These  dues 
I'ed  the  cost  in  gold  for  a  voyage  around 
it'ape  of  Good  Hope.  Consequently  many 
:o  carriers  are  unable  to  use  the  canal.  It 
(Russia  eighty-five  thousand  dollars  to  get 
idivi.sion  of  the  Baltic  fleet  through  the 
'1.  The  canal  is  one  hundred  miles  long. 
I  astonishing  that  so  many  travelers  to 
inear  East  do  not  take  the  ride  from  one 
'of  the  canal  to  .the  other.  Excursionists 
Illy  stop  in  the  middle  and  go  back. 

'ORE  ABOUT  THE  EUCALYPTUS  TrEE.  — 

'ral  inquiries  concerning  the  reliability  of 
•facts  about  the  Eucalyptus  quoted  re- 
%  in  The  Friend  from  the  Safuniaij 
'^^ng  Post,  prompt  a  suggestion  that  those 
■■ested  should  procure  from  the  Bureau  of 
'stry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 


bulletin  No.  35,  "  Eucalyptus  Cultivated  in 
the  United  States."  It  can  be  had  for  the 
asking. 

While  the  Eucalyptus  is  indeed  a  wonderful 
tree  group,  the  fact  should  be  constantly  kept 
in  mind  that  it  is  strictly  a  tropical  or  semi- 
tropical  species.  From  the  above  authority  I 
quote:  "In  the  first  and  largest  division  (of  the 
United  States),  the  winters  are  ordinarily  so 
cold  as  to  kill  the  Eucalyptus,  and  their  growth 
there  is  consequently  impracticable.  This  re- 
gion comprises  all  the  United  States  except  a 
strip  varying  from  one  hundred  to  three  hun- 
dred miles  in  breadth  along  the  southern  and 
southwestern  border." 

Even  in  Florida  we  are  informed  the  occa- 
sional cold  wave  kills  all  the  eucalypts  to  the 
ground.  So  that  the  great  possibilities  of 
enormous  wood  crops  within  a  few  years  are 
not  for  us,  unless  we  move  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, or  plant  the  hardy  or  Western  Catalfa. 
This  last  named  tree  has  made  a  crop  of 
posts,  two  to  the  tree,  and  seven  hundred 
trees  to  the  acre  in  ten  years  under  most  fa- 
vorable conditions  in  Ohio  and  other  Central 
Western  States. 

Westtown,  Pa.,  First  Month  21,  1905. 

The  Exaggeration  of  Food  Adulteration. 
—  Our  food  is  now  on  the  whole  purer  and 
more  wholesome  than  that  of  our  ancestors. 
Our  evaporated  apples  are  whitened  with  sul- 
phites, but  thev  are  better  than  those  dried  by 
stringing  them  across  the  living  room.  Our 
macaroni  is  colored  with  turmeric,  but  it  is  not 
hung  in  Italian  huts.  ]'he  water  supplied  by 
the  city  water-works  is  less  likely  to  con- 
tain disease  germs  than  that  from  country 
wells.  Pewter  mugs  were  worse  than  our 
tin  cans.  The  meats  of  the  packing-house  are 
more  carefully  inspected  than  that  killed  at 
home.  Biscuits  made  with  saleratus  are  apt 
to  be  worse  than  with  any  kind  of  baking 
powder. 

Much  is  justly  said  against  the  u.=e  of  pre- 
servatives, but  it  is  well  to  bear  also  in  mind 
that  no  chemical  ever  added  is  so  poisonous 
as  the  ptomains  which  develop  in  food  which 
is  not  properly  preserved.  The  city  health 
officers  are  doubtless  right  in  prohibiting  the 
use  of  any  preservative  in  milk  because  that 
is  unnecessary  if  it  is  fresh  or  kept  cool  and 
clean,  yet  in  most  poor  families  milk  is  not 
fresh  or  cool  or  clean,  and  many  more  infants 
have  died  from  drinking  spoiled  and  germ- 
laden  milk  than  have  been  poisoned  by  borax 
or  even  formaldehyde.  In  the  experiments 
carried  out  by  the  British  Government  the 
children  fed  on  food  containing  borax  were 
fairer  and  fatter  at  the  end  of  the  experi- 
ments than  those  fed  on  pure  food.  —  The  In- 
dependent. 

Metamorphism.— The  most  important  con- 
tribution to  science  published  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  during  the  present 
year  is  a  monograph  on  "  Metamorphism,"  by 
Dr.  Charles  Richard  Van  Hise,  which  is  now 
ready  for  distribution.  This  work  embodies 
the  results  of  investigations  that  have  covered 
a  period  of  more  than  two  decades,  for  it  is 
over  twenty  years  since  Dr.  Van  Hise  first 
began  to  study  the  metamorphism  of  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks.  Finding  that  no  one  had  sys- 
tematically studied  and  discussed  the  altera- 


tion of  rocks,  he  eventually  took  up  the  task 
of  preparing  a  work  that  should  cover  the 
entire  field  of  metamorphism.  His  first  thought 
was  that  such  a  treati.se  could  be  prepared  in 
two  or  three  years,  but  the  subject  has  so 
broadened  as  he  worked  that  it  has  required 
seven  years  to  complete  his  task.  An  eighth 
year  has  been  needed  to  put  the  volume  through 
the  press.  The  time  has  been  well  spent,  for 
the  finished  work  marks  a  distinct  advance  in 
science. 

The  treatise  is  an  attempt  to  reduce  the 
phenomena  of  metamorphism  to  order  under 
the  principles  of  physics  and  chemistry,  or,  as 
it  might  be  more  simply  stated,  under  the  laws 
of  energy.  Metamorphism  is  broadly  defined 
by  Dr.  Van  Hise  to  include  all  alterations  of 
all  rocks  by  all  processes.  The  geologist's 
knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  metamorphism 
has  heretofore  been  only  partial  and  frag- 
mentary. Dr.  Van  Hise  has  woven  all  these 
scrappy  facts  into  one  consistent  whole  and  has 
thus  made  a  new  chapter  in  the  Book  of  Science, 
that  great  volume  of  classified  knowledge  to 
which  men  are  ever  adding. 

The  volume,  which  is  listed  as  Monograph 
XLVII  in  the  Survey's  publications,  is  for 
sale  at  the  price  of  $1.50.  It  contains  1286 
pages  and  is  illustrated  with  thirteen  plates. 
Application  for  copies  should  be  made  to  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, Washington,  D.  C. 


Items  Concerning  the  Society. 

William  G.  Allen  and  William  B.  Harvey  are  ex- 
pected to  set  sail  from  Barbadoes  about  the  14th 
instant. 

-Joseph  Elkinton,  on  his  way  to  the  Far  West, 
stopped  on  Seventh-day  the  25th  at  Pittsburg,  meet- 
ing with  Friends  there  socially  and  in  their  First- 
rJay  meeting  for  worship;  was  also  invited  by  Rabbi 
Levy  to  meet  his  six  hundred  Jewish  children  in  a 
school  under  his  oversight,  and  afterwards  their 
teachers  in  a  separate  company.  A  marked  degree 
of  Divine  favor  was  acknowledged.  But  most  re- 
markable was  a  gathering  of  the  fourteen  hundred 
employees  of  H.  J.  Heinz  (the  manufacturer  of 
table  relishes,  pickles,  etc.),  before  whom  our  friend 
was  earnestly  engaged  in  the  love  of  the  gospel. 

L?arah  E.  Halleck  received  the  endorsement  of 
the  Eastern  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Conservative 
Friends  held  at  Cedar  Grove,  N.  C,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  to  twentv-sixth  of  Second  Month,  to  pur- 
sue religious  labors  among  Friends  in  England  and 
Ireland,  i^y  the  same  meeting  Benjamin  P.  Brown 
was  liberated  for  gospel  service  in  Canada  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  some  other  Yearly  Meetings  in  the 
United  States.  There  were  no  ministers  present 
at  the  Cedar  Grove  Quarterly  Meeting  from  other 
meetings,  but  the  three  days  which  it  occupied  are 
reported  as  "a  time  of  much  spiritual  favor  from 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church." 

Got  Money  fro.m  Quakers.— If  Jay  Cooke  did 
what  few.others  could  have  done  he  also  did  it  in 
a  way  all  his  own.  His  story  of  it  was  as  simple 
as  the  manner  of  the  man  himself.  He  said,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  paper: 

"  My  only  hope  of  saving  the  Government  was 
in  the  people;  and  I  knew  that  if  addressed  heartily 
and  persuasively  they  would  surrender  their  all  to 
keep  the  nation  together;  and  so  we  were  kept  busy 
devising  new  methods  to  get  at  the  public.  The 
Friends,  for  instance,  were  opposed  to  the  war. 
Their  hearts  were  all  right,  but  they  wanted  to 
keep  near  that  darling  weakness  of  the  human 
heart — consistency— and  the  old  doctrines  of  Fox 
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tied  their  hands.  I  knew  the  best  of  them  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  in  other  cities  where  the  Friends  were 
strong. 

"  One  day  I  called  several  of  them  to  me  and 
said:  'Friends, you  are  not  doing  right.  You  have 
money,  and  your  impulses  are  to  contribute  to  your 
government.  I  have  found  a  way  by  which  you 
shall  do  it.  I  have  seen  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  have  arranged  with  him  that  what  loans 
you  take  shall  be  reserved  to  meet  the  large  ex- 
penses we  are  having  for  the  hospitals  and  the 
sanitary  system  of  the  army.  Now  go  to  work, 
with  ir.y  assurance  that  your  money  will  not  be 
diverted  to  war  in  its  strict  sense,  but  will  be  used 
to  alleviate  the  pains  of  war.'  They  complied,  and 
gave  freely  from  that  time  onward." 

Notes  in  General. 

Holland  is  a  small  country  which  does  not  cut  a 
large  figure  in  European  politics,  and  one  reason 
which  is  said  to  have  influenced  the  choice  of  The 
Hague  as  the  seat  of  the  Peace  Conference  is  that 
the  kingdom  was  looked  on  as  a  sort  of  neutral 
ground. 

It  is  said  that  "the  United  States  ought  to  pay 
its  President  enough  to  put  him  beyond  the  reach 
of  money  worries."  True;  and  the  President  owes 
it  to  the  United  States  to  live  in  such  a  fashion 
that  he  will  not  get  into  money  worries,  says  the 
New  Bedford  Standard. 

Father  McLaughlin,  of  Adams,  Mass.,  it  is  said, 
"  thinks  that  while  his  parishioners  do  not  live  be- 
yond their  means,  yet  they  die  too  extravagantly," 
and  he  has  put  a  limit  on  their  funeral  expenses, 
and  a  poor  man  is  not  to  have  a  good  time  going 
to  the  grave  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances. 

James  Wright,  the  successor  to  George  Muller, 
the  founder  of  the  celebrated  orphanages  and  who 
had  been  connected  with  that  institution  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  is  dead.  James  Wright  had  the  full 
sympathy  of  the  philanthropic  public,  and  last  year 
alone  more  than  $170,000  was  sent  him  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  work,  making  a  total  of  about 
$5,700,000  sent  without  solicitation  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work. 

The  Boston  Transcript  finds  that  many  an  evan- 
gelist who  starts  out  with  the  most  self-sacrificing 
ideals  in  due  time  comes  to  have  or  seems  to  have 
mercenary  aims;  and  it  would  not  be  difiicult  to 
name  some  who  have  been  wrecked  on  this  rock. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  peril  of  those  who  employ 
is  that  they  begin  to  measure  the  results  in  terms 
of  converts  and  the  fruitage  of  the  inquiry  rooms, 
and  if  the  evangelist  does  not  put  stress  on  that 
then  he  ceases  to  be  rated  highly  by  them  and 
friction  develops. 

Wm.  T.  Stead,  the  editor  of  the  London  Review 
of  Reviews,  has  placed  on  the  cover  of  his  Revival 
pamphlet,  a  picture  entitled  "  Ecce  Homo,"  of  the 
head  of  Christ  crowned  with  thorns.  It  is  from  the 
painting  of  the  Russian  artist,  John  Astafiefl:.  Eng- 
lish Protestants  object  to  circulating  this  pamph- 
let because  of  the  pictures  on  the  cover,  which 
seems  to  them  emblematical  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  though  they  would  be  glad  to  circulate 
the  pamphlet  without  the  picture. 

The  whole  hideous  thing  which  we  abstractly 
call  "vice"  is  but  the  sinning  of  individual  men 
and  women.  It  is  to  be  eradicated  only  by  the 
creation  of  new  impulses  and  ideals  in  the  minds 
of  these  individuals.  This  is  the  work  of  the  gos- 
pel. When  the  churches,  in  practical  co-operation 
with  the  missionary  agencies  already  valiantly  at 
work  in  this  section  of  the  city,  set  out  to  reach 
this  under  world  with  their  message,  presented  in 
a  manner  that  will  command  a  hearing  and  re- 
spect, they  are  about  their  first  and  most  proper 


business.  For  of  their  Master  is  it  not  written, 
"  The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost?" 

Thirty-two  years  ago  a  Norwegian  youth  landed 
at  New  York.  The  total  of  his  possessions  was 
tied  up  in  a  handkerchief,  which  was  slung  over 
his  shoulder  on  a  stick.  When  Governor  Robert 
M.  La  Folette,  of  Wisconsin,  leaves  the  executive 
office  some  time  after  Third  Month  4th  to  assume 
the  duties  of  United  States  Senator,  his  successor 
as  Governor  of  that  great  Western  State  will  be 
the  immigrant  lad,  James  0.  Davidson,  who  set 
out  from  New  York  with  his  little  pack  upon  his 
shoulder — who  later  rose  to  be  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  Wisconsin  and  will  now  become  the  chief 
executive  of  that  State.  Where  are  the  story 
books  that  contain  anything  more  interesting? 
asks  the  Columbia  State. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States — The  Fifty-eighth  Congress  ended  on 
the  4th  inst.  The  appropriation  bills  enacted  by  it  for 
the  various  public  expenditures  during  the  coming  year 
will  require  $697,000,000.  No  legislation  was  accom- 
plished by  it  concerning  the  tariff,  the  regulation  of  trusts 
or  of  railway  rates,  the  revival  of  the  merchant  marine, 
or  the  admission  of  new  States.  The  Senate  was  called 
to  meet  in  extra  session  immediately. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th  inst. 
President  of  the  United  States  amid  scenes  of  military 
and  general  display  such  as,  it  is  said,  were  never  before 
witnessed  in  this  country.  More  than  200,000  visitors 
were  in  Washington  to  attend  the  inaugural  ceremonies. 

The  impeachment  of  Judge  Swayne  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Washington  has  ended  in  a  failure 
to  convict. 

President  Roosevelt  lately  transmitted  to  Congress  the 
report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Corporations  upon  the  beef 
industry,  which  is  to  the  effect  that  six  packing  compa- 
nies—Armour &  Co.,  Swift  &  Co.,  Morris  &  Co.,  the  Na- 
tional Packing  Company,  the  Schwarzschild  &  Sulzberger 
Company,  and  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company — slaughtered 
in  the  year  1903  about  45  per  cent,  of  the  total  slaughter 
in  the  United  States;  that  the  average  net  profit  in  1903 
for  three  of  the  companies  was  99  cents  per  head;  that 
the  year  1902,  instead  of  being  one  of  exorbitant  profits, 
was  less  profitable  than  usual;  and  that  during  the  months 
when  prices  of  beef  were  the  highest  some  at  least  of  the 
leading  packers  were  actually  losing  money  on  every  head 
slaughtered,  and  that  during  the  years  1902,  1903  and 
1904  Swift  &  Co.'s  profits  have  not  exceeded  2  per  cent, 
of  the  total  sales.  Cudahy  &  Co.'s  is  stated  at  1.08  per 
cent,  for  1904,  and  2.3  per  cent,  for  1902. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  on  the  subject.  Secretary  Hay 
has  formally  assured  the  Haitian  Minister  here  that  the 
United  States  Government  has  no  intention  whatever  of 
acquiring  by  annexation  or  otherwise  possession  of  Haiti 
or  San  Domingo,  nor  of  extending  American  influence  in 
that  direction. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  says:  Commissioner  Jas. 
R.  Garfield,  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  has  instituted 
a  rigid  investigation  of  the  operations  of  the  oil  industry 
in  Kansas  and  contiguous  States.  In  response  to  a  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  report  will 
be  made  directly  to  President  Roosevelt.  Whether  it  will 
be  made  public  will  lie  within  the  discretion  of  the  Chief 
Executive.  Depending  on  the  facts  developed,  it  may  be 
turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  such  action 
as  the  Attorney-General  may  deem  proper. 

Of  6,000  samples  of  food  productsof  sixty-one  different 
kinds  examined  last  year  at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  more  than  2,000  were  found  to  be 
adulterated,  according  to  a  late  report.  Most  of  the 
forms  of  food  adulterations  are  harmless,  apparently,  as 
far  as  health  is  concerned,  but  are  worthless  make-weights 
added  to  increase  profits  or  meet  competition  in  price. 

It  is  announced  that  petroleum  has  been  found  in  Bald- 
win County,  Alabama. 

Sun  spots  of  unusual  size  have  lately  been  observed, 
and  electrical  disturbances  as  a  result  of  them,  as  is  be- 
lieved, are  reported.  On  the  2nd  inst.  telegraph  circuits 
from  Chicago  westward  were  noticeably  affected.  The 
disturbance  extended  from  Chicago  to  Sioux  City,  la. 

A  despatch  from  Pierre,  South  Dakota,  of  the  27th  ult., 
says:  A  bill  to  regulate  football  was  passed  by  the  House 
to-day.  The  bill  disqualifies  any  player  who  injures  an- 
other, and  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  a  player  to  enter 
another  game  for  a  period  of  ten  days  from  the  date  of 
disqualification.  It  also  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  a 
captain  to  allow  a  disqualified  player  to  enter  a  ganje, 


and  prohibits  the  entrance  into  State  institutions  of 
ball  players  who  take  only  part  of  the  course  of  i 

It  is  stated  that  the  lifting  of  massive  iron  a 
plates,  weighing  four,  six  and  twelve  tons,  by  magne 
is  now  done  in  a  number  of  large  steel  works.  The 
nets  are  suspended  by  chains  from  cranes,  and  pic 
the  plates  by  simple  contact  and  without  the  loss  of 
consequent  to  the  adjustment  of  chain  and  hooks  i 
older  method.  It  is  also  found  that  the  metal  plate 
be  lifted  by  the  magnets  while  still  ao  hot  that  it  i 
be  impossible  for  the  men  to  handle  them-  A  mi 
weighing  300  pounds  will  lift  nearly  five  tons. 

Foreign.— A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  of  t 
says:  An  imperial  rescript  was  issued  to-day  by  thi 
peror  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  commanding 
an   elective  assembly   be  called  to  consider  legis 


"  By  virtue  of  the  Tsar's  call  for  an  elective 
Russia  has  entered  on  a  vast  political  experiment,  vt 
if  successful,  will  strengthen  the  autocracy,  will  (t 
the  hopes  and  efforts  of  her  best  citizens,  will  jj 
the  people  and  the  monarch  into  closer  touch  ami 
obtain  for  the  nation  a  voice  in  the  Government."  I 

In  this  rescript  he  says: "  I  am  resolved  henceforthi 
the  help  of  God,  to  convene  the  worthiest  men,  possil 
the  confidence   of   the  people  and  elected 
participate  in  the  elaboration  and  consideration  of 
lative  measures," 

This  step,  it  is  reported,  involves  no  change 
regime  of  autocracy,  and  means  neither  a  conatli 
nor  a  national  assembly.  At  the  same  time  it  i 
nizes  the  principle  of  the  people's  right  to  be  heal 
garding  laws  under  which  they  must  live.  Whatevl 
result  may  be,  the  document  is  sure  to  mark  an  ep^. 
Russian  history,  as  important,  if  not  more  impota 
that  the  signing  of  the  emancipation  manifest'tl 
twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  which  it  was  intentl  I 
signalize.  The  signing  of  the  document  came  >  tl 
end  of  a  dramatic  scene,  the  climax  of  which  »  ( 
impassioned  speech  by  Emperor  Nicholas  tohisMinM 
in  which  he  declared  that  he  sought  only  the  welt  i 
his  subjects.  "I  am  willing,"  the  Emperor  sait'i 
shed  my  blood  for  the  good  of  my  people."  This  r(  ri| 
is  reported  to  have  given  great  satisfaction  in  f  si 
and  the  authorities  profess  great  hopes  that  it  wil  on 
pletely  change  the  attitude  of  the  working  peoplW 
have  been  demanding  economic  reforms,  and  havf»ef 
on  a  strike  in  various  centres  of  population  throiioi 


place  for  E»r 
.nese  in  the  M 
ulting  in  thefiti 


Fighting  is  reported  to  have  taken 
days  between  the  Russians  and  Japan 
borhood  of  Mukden  in  Manchuria,  resulting 
drawal  of  the  former  from   several   of   their  pos|Ml 
The  losses  are  reported  as  exceedingly  heavy.        i  ^ 

A  despatch  from  London  of  the  3d  says:  The  ftil 
claims  as  a  result  of  the  North  Sea  incident  as  lal 
submitted  to  Russia  amount  to  $325,000,  which  il  HI 
derstood,  will  be  paid  in  a  few  days  without  demur 

In  a  lecture  lately  delivered  in  this  city  np  ai 
tiquities  in  Central  America,  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Gordon,  tl 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  it  was  stated  that  thr  M 
cities  have  been  discovered,  which  apparently  ■  stf 
several  thousand  years  before  the  Spanish  insioi 
Stone  temples  were  found,  some  in  an  excellent  sn 
preservation.  Although  the  carvings  and  hierogtliii 
are  plain,  the  key  cannot  be  completely  determia,! 
was  the  case  with  the  Rosetta  stone.  The  carvijs  o 
the  various  stone  monuments  are  well  executed  a|  «i 
considered  marvelous.  The  features  of  the  human  »nn 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Mongol  race.      | 

The  professors  of  Christianity,  according  to  m 
statements,  number  477,090,158. 

NOTICES. 
Tract  Association  of  Friends. — The  annD!;Me 
ing  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in  the  Committe  ton 
of  Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  on  Fourth-day  evenf.tli 
29th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock.  Reports  of  Auxiliary  iiocii 
tions  and  an  interesting  report  of  the  Managers  11  « 
read.     All  are  invited  to  attend. 

Henry  B.  Abbott,  &*■ 


Westtovyn  Boarding  School.— For  conijiMi 

of  persons  coming  to  Westtown  School,  the  s' 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  i 
2.48  and  4.32  p.  M.     Other  trains  are  met  when  re  i 
Stage   fare,  fifteen   cents;  after  7.30   P.  M.,  twi  y-i 
cents  each  way.     To  reach  the  School  by  telegraU" 
West  Chester,  Phone  114a.     Edward  G.  SmbdleiW 


rem' 
tw.y-iii 


Sidney  Garrigues,  widow  of  Haydock  Garrigue 
ninety-first  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of  H 
Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting. 
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lESE  AKE   THE  BEGINNING   OF  SORROWS.— 

prevention  of  anticipated  by  the  com- 
ing of  overwhelmingly  more  diabolical  sin 
bring  nothing  less  than  long  agony  of 
!,  more  dreadful  than  those  that  were 
ded  as  the  excuse  for  entering  into  in- 
anity. The  war  will  not  be  over  when 
e  is  pronounced,  except  that  it  will  in 
rail  of  degeneracy  continue  over  both  na- 
i  for  generations.  The  victorious  nation 
its  spiritual  defeat,  long  to  realize  its  self- 
?hter  in  slaughtering  others,  the  debase- 
t  engendered  by  its  own  victories,  the  in- 
nt  barbarity  cultivated  within  herself  and 
children. 

je  curse  of  Cain  in  either  nation  is  not  to 
yiped  out  by  plans  for  education  and  cul- 
,  by  refinement  of  manners,  or  any  indus- 
'  revivals,  or  vaporings  of  glory  when  the 
1  war  is  over.  Sin  is  not  so  soon  over,  or 
|;heaply  covered.  When  we  contemplate 
L'esponsibility  indelibly  remaining  on  each 
jfor  each  one  of  these  hundreds  of  thou- 
is  of  slaughtered  lives,  we  dread  to  think 
16  moral  blight  and  the  descent  of  char- 
Ir  which  awaits  in  the  spiritual  retribution. 
i  the  so-called  Christian  nations  that  have 
.ht  such  procedure  by  war  to  a  less  re- 
laibie  so-called  heathen,  have  something 
link  of. 

I  only  the  present  awful  carnage  could 
L^bter  or  shame  all  war  out  of  existence 
(3  might  be  something  good  to  show.  But 
uok  for  no  good  by  war  except  in  spite  of 


If  ye  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek  those 
ijs  that  are  where  Christ  sitteth."  The 
»ible  things  of  God,  the  enduring  realities, 
11  they  become  our  object,  the  evane.^cent 
tiinations  of  matter  lose  their  desirable- 
^  then  man  rises  into  fellowship  with  the 

Jones  of  all  ages,  with  them  who  ever 
bt  that  which  makes  for  righteousness. 

i 


The  Standard  of  Reform  Universally  Available. 

The  governor  of  New  Jersey  justly  declared 
last  week  before  a  body  of  ministers  that 
the  evils  of  railroad  rebates,  trusts  and  con- 
flict between  labor  and  capital,  "grow  out  of 
the  hearts  of  the  men,  and  if  you  make  the 
hearts  of  the  men  right,  you  cure  those  evils. 
You  can  pass  a  remedial  law  to-day,  and 
human  ingenuity  will  beat  that  law  to-morrow. 
The  only  permanent  reform  is  the  standard 
of  morality  planted  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
What  this  world  most  needs  is  more  hon- 
esty and  a  higher  striving  toward  the  right. 
Inculcation  of  this  principle  is  the  province  of 
the  ministry  to-day." 

Rightly  said  is  this,  that  the  only  per- 
manent reform  is  the  standard  of  morality 
planted  in  the  hearts  of  men — planted  in  the 
hearts  that  plant  it  in  practice.  But  this 
satisfactory  saying  cannot  be  made  completely 
so  without  declaring  what  the  standard  of 
morality  is.  For  there  seem  to  be  about  as 
many  standards  of  morality  set  up  as  there  are 
systems  of  morals,  and  these  seem  to  agree 
better  in  pointing  out  true  things  than  in 
pointing  out  the  Truth.  Yet  practically,  and 
in  the  last  analysis,  most  of  the  various  stand- 
ards for  morality  come  down  to  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  Divine  judgment,  conformity  to 
which  must  be  the  Right,  and  insubordination 
to  it  always  Wrong.  Conformity  to  the  es- 
sential law  of  man's  being,  stated  in  what- 
ever philosophical  phrase— one  man's  defini- 
tion of  the  standard  seeming  to  vie  with  others 
in  a  common  purpose  to  avoid  preaching — 
conformity  to  this  Authority  which  must  be  a 
sense  of  the  Will  of  God,  is  rightness,  is  good- 
ness, is  morality,  is  righteousness.  And  if 
men  will  have  it  that  the  standard  of  morality 
is  written  in  a  Book  of  God,  the  best  Book 
known  under  heaven,  refers  them  to  the  "  Word 
nigh  thee  and  in  thy  heart,"  the  immediate 
witness  for  Truth  proceeding  from  God's  own 
Spirit  to  man's  heart. 

Further  back  for  their  ultimate  authority 
for  right  and  wrong  seekers  after  truth  never 
get  than  this,  or  nearer  home  to  the  secret 
verdict  that  satisfies  man.  The  Scriptures 
everywhere  assume  that  the  will  of  God  is  the 
ultimate  authority  for  right  doing  and  that 
his  inspeaking  word  or  spirit  of  Authority  is 
the  criterion.  Men  are  continually  referred 
to  this  inward  life  from  God  for  their  spiritual 


experience  and  moral  behavior,  that  they  may 
become  quick  of  understanding  in  the  fear  of 
God,  that  they  may  walk  in  the  light  as  He 
is  in  the  light,  that  they  may  be  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  as  his  sons,  that  they  may  profit 
by  the  manifestation  of  it  given  to  every  man. 

Our  thanks  are  due  unto  Him  for  the  reve- 
lation of  the  unspeakable  gift  of  his  eternal 
Word  in  Christ,  the  Divine  Word  and  Standard 
made  flesh  and  dwelling  among  men  as  Im- 
manuel,  God  with  us.  He  is  the  clear,  re- 
vealed standard  of  morality,  whether  through 
his  vocal  declarations  or  his  continuing  word 
by  his  spirit  and  life,  inwardly  shedding  light 
on  truth  and  practice. 

They  are  the  planters  of  morality,  of  hon- 
esty, of  civic  righteousness,  of  peace  on  earth, 
of  reform  from  vice  by  regeneration,  of  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  labor— whether  labor 
as  coined  into  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  or  into 
dollars  of  the  rich  as  the  wheels  of  industry 
—  they  are  the  planters  of  all  Reform  who 
plant  the  standard  of  the  Gospel  as  the  stand- 
ard of  morality  for  the  hearts  of  men.  In- 
culcate the  living  Christ  as  the  inspeaking 
Spirit  of  all  true  living  and  the  Saviour  from 
sin,  and  we  inculcate  all  reforms  under  the 
one  change  of  heart  more  radically  than  by 
beating  at  item  after  item  in  detail.  The  love 
which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  is  the  real- 
ized love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  letters  of  our  friends,  William  C.  Allen 
and  William  B.  Harvey,  now  current  in  The 
Friend,  describing  some  of  their  daily  expe- 
riences in  Porto  Rico  and  other  West  Indies 
islands,  are  family  letters  such  as  men  would 
naturally  send  to  their  homes,  and  were  not 
written  for  publication,  or  as  their  spiritual 
diary  during  travel  in  religious  service.  Such 
spiritual  history  of  their  experiences  is  regu- 
larly written,  and  kept  to  themselves.  But 
the  more  outward  aspects  of  their  journeyings 
being  of  general  interest  are  allowed  us  for 
publication,  at  the  risk  of  our  mentioning  mat- 
ters of  personal  detail.  The  average  reader 
should  not  measure  their  religious  labor  and 
exercise  by  these  lighter  and  outward  recitals. 
Their  inward  conflicts  and  trials  of  spirit  as 
well  as  of  flesh  have  been  many,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, enough  is  presented  in  the  printed  ac- 
counts of  their  meetings  to  edify  readers,  and 
show  to  the  young  of  our  generation  that  the 
hand  of  our  Lord  is  still  extended  toward  our 
people. 
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The  Good  News  from  the  Valleys  of  Wales. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  during  the  re- 
cent months  from  the  seat  of  war  in  the  Far 
East;  we  have  had  brought  to  us  many  excit- 
ing items  telling  of  the  discord  and  death  in 
the  home  dominions  of  the  Tsar;  the  debates 
in  Congress  on  statehood,  building  more  bat- 
tleships, the  railroad  rate  bills,  etc.,  have  been 
daily  dealt  out,  the  horrors  of  a  white  slave 
traffic  even  in  the  City  of  Fenn  have  confronted 
and  shamed  us,  while  the  tale  of  crime  from 
the  local  courts  has  given  assurance  that  moral 
conditions  right  in  our  midst  are  not  what  they 
ought  to  be,  but — have  you  heard  the  good 
news  from  the  valleys  of  Wales? 

For  several  months  past  reports  of  a  won- 
derful sort  have  come  up  to  London  from 
around  Cardiff  and  the  land  of  the  ancient 
Cymri,  and  it  is  all  about  on  almost  unheard 
of  work  of  Divine  grace.  Individual  observers 
and  delegated  committees  have  proceeded 
thither  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  reality  of 
this  fire  which  consumes  the  chaff  of  the  old 
nature  of  man  and  woman  and  child,  and  makes 
of  them  new  and  spiritually  transformed  crea- 
tures. Let  us  read  a  passage  from  the  report 
furnished  by  a  special  commission  sent  by  the 
(London)  Christian  World  to  study  this  present 
revival  in  Wales. 

"A  revival,"  it  says,  "which  reconciles  peo- 
ple who  have  not  spoken  to  each  other  for 
years,  which  reunites  separated  husbands  and 
wives,  which  restores  prodigal  sons  and  daught- 
ers to  heart-broken  parents,  which  amazes 
tradesmen  by  filling  their  tills  with  money  they 
had  given  up  as  hopelessly  bad  debts,  which 
stops  swearing,  drinking,  gambling,  and  scamp- 
ing of  work,  which  makes  advocates  declare 
that  there  is  no  work  for  them  in  the  police 
courts,  which  brings  Magdalenes  by  the  score 
from  the  streets  to  the  big  pew,  where  peni- 
tents are  dealt  with,  which  closes  low  drinking 
clubs  by  members,  almost  to  a  man,  returning 
their  tickets  of  membership,  which  sends  bet- 
ting bookmakers  back  to  earn  their  (honest) 
living  in  the  colliery  or  in  their  old  trades— 
this  is  a  revival  that  was  bound  to  win  the  re- 
spect of  even  the  non-church-going  man  in  the 
street." 

I  had  occasion  one  afternoon  recently  to 
visit  Philadelphia's  north-lying  suburb  of  Cyn- 
wydd.  Being  a  stranger  in  the  place,  I  asked 
a  lad,  just  out  from  the  city  with  his  school 
books,  if  he  could  direct  me  to  the  house  which 
I  sought.  He  could;  he  was  going  very  near 
there.  As  we  walked  I  referred  to  the  Welsh 
name  of  the  attractive  settlement,  and  to  its 
neighbor,  Bala,  also  Welsh,  and  to  the  road 
Montgomery  along  which  we  strode,  so  named 
from  a  shire  of  Wales;  next  spoke  of  the  body 
of  Friends  who  had  early  come  to  the  colony 
from  Wales  and  located  not  far  away,  the  Rob- 
ertses  and  Joneses  and  Evanses  and  others, 
then  turning  towards  him,  I  asked  whether  he 
had  heard  the  recent  wonderful  news  from 
Wales.  No,  he  had  not;  what  was  it  all  about? 
He  was  told  that  in  the  south  part  of  Wales 
there  had  been  a  great  strike  of  miners  which 
had  been  going  on  for  months,  and  nobody 
knew  how  or  when  it  would  be  settled,  but 
suddenly,  in  a  very  little  while,  almost  before 
any  one  realized  how  it  came  about,  there  was 
an  end  of  the  trouble,  and  the  men  were  all 
back  at  their  work.     And  then  the  miners  who 


drove  the  horses  and  mules  in  the  deep  galle- 
ries below  the  ground,  men  who  had  been  al- 
ways in  the  habit  of  beating  and  cursing  the 
beasts,  now  treated  them  most  kindly  and  spoke 
in  the  gentlest  of  tones.  The  tradesmen,  too, 
were  having  debts  paid  to  them  that  they  had 
thought  were  hopelessly  lost,  and  husbands 
who  had  drank  and  gambled  and  beaten  their 
wives  were  now  sober,  kind,  well  disposed  and 
supporting  their  families.  How  did  all  these 
remarkable  things  come  about?  The  boy  with 
the  school-books  didn't  know;  it  was  certainly 
very  strange.  There  was  only  one  thing,  he 
was  told,  that  could  work  so  singular  a  trans- 
formation, and  that  was  Divine  grace,  the  di- 
rect work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  that  was  what  had  come  upon  the 
miners  and  many  others,  a  great  many  thou- 
sands of  them,  in  the  south  of  Wales. 

While  the  leadership  of  man  is  disclaimed 
in  this  great  religious  revival,  there  is  one, 
Evan  Roberts,  lately  a  worker  in  the  Broadoak 
Colliery,  who  has  been  prominent  throughout. 
He  is  the  son  of  Methodist  parents,  an  ac- 
knowledged poet,  having  contributed  many  fine 
verses  to  the  Cardiff  Times.  Of  a  pious  dis- 
position, he  had  been  for  years  a  church  mem- 
ber, but  not  truly  a  Christian.  His  own  words 
three  months  ago  thereabout  were:  "  Some 
people  had  said  he  was  a  Methodist.  He  did 
not  know  what  he  was.  Sectarianism  melted 
in  the  fire  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  all  men  who 
believed  became  one  happy  family.  For  years 
he  was  a  faithful  member  of  the  church,  a 
zealous  worker  and  a  free  giver.  But  he  had 
recently  discovered  that  he  was  not  a  Christian, 
and  there  were  thousands  like  him.  It  was 
only  since  he  had  made  that  discovery  that  a 
new  light  had  come  into  his  life.  The  same 
light  was  shining  upon  all  men  if  they  would 
but  open  their  eye?  and  their  hearts." 

This  all-important  change  had  come  to  him 
in  the  summer,  less  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  Bible 
down  the  mine,  and  while  at  work  would  put 
it  away  in  some  convenient  hole  or  nook  near 
his  working  place,  ready  to  snatch  it  up  at  any 
time.  He  felt  that  he  might  have  a  call  to 
the  Gospel  ministry.  A  serious  explosion  oc- 
curred one  day,  and  his  narrow  escape  from 
death  deepened  his  religious  impressions,  and 
he  gave  much  time  to  prayer.  He  was  about 
going  to  a  "divinity  school,"  but  the  light 
dawned  upon  him  in  the  privacy  of  his  own 
room.  His  soul  was  filled,  as  he  says,  "  with 
unspeakable  joy,"  finding  himself, as  it  seemed, 
in  the  very  presence  of  the  Almighty  God,  so 
that  he  could  speak  to  Him  face  to  face.  For 
many  mornings  was  he  thus  favored,  and  then 
he  thought  he  must  go  on  to  the  college  to 
prepare  for  the  ministry,  as  previously  deter- 
mined. And  then  came  further  light,  but  ff 
was  through  darkness.  The  way  to  college 
was  closed,  and  the  heart  of  Evan  became  as 
stone.  The  Lord  Himself  had  prepared  him, 
and,  in  the  interim  of  several  weeks,  he  was 
told  to  go  speak  to  the  people.  The  particu- 
lars of  what  followed  can  not  now  be  given, 
but  the  keynote  is,  that  sin  must  be  forsaken, 
wrongs  must  be  made  right,  everything  doubt- 
ful removed  once  for  all  out  of  the  life,  obe- 
dience prompt  and  implicit  be  given  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  Christ,  the  Saviour,  be  confessed 
before  the  world. 

The   eminent  Congregational   minister,   G. 


Campbell  Morgan,  went  to  the  scene  of  | 
revival,  but,  after  being  recognized,  and  speJ. 
ing  briefly,  was  so  impressed  with  the  feel  i 
that  he  should  keep  in  the  background,  tf 
he  did  not  continue  his  attendance.  "Th^ 
is  no  preaching,"  he  said,  "no  (prearrang| 
order,  no  hymn  books,  no  chorus,  no  orga, 
no  collections,  and,  finally,  no  advertisil. 
Now,  think  of  that  for  a  moment,  again.  Th^ 
of  all  our  work.  I  am  not  saying  these  thii^ 
are  wrong.  I  simply  want  you  to  see  wt 
God  is  doing.  They  were  the  organs,  Ife 
silent;  the  ministers,  but  among  the  restif 
the  people,  rejoicing  and  prophesying  vjh 
the  rest,  only  there  was  no  preaching,  st 
the  Welsh  revival  is  the  revival  of  preach^ 
to  Wales.  Everybody  is  preaching.  No  oni-, 
and  yet  it  moves  from  day  to  day,  weekio 
week,  county  to  county,  with  the  order  of  ta 
attacking  force.  No  books,  but,  ah  mO[ 
nearly  wept  to-night  over  the  singing  of  \t 
last  hymn."  The  Welsh  venerate  their  ba)]i, 
and  for  centuries  have  been  a  people  of  sjt:- 
ially  poetic  temperament,  but  Evan  Robi  ? 
counsels  them  not  to  sing  if  they  cannot ; 
so  with  the  spirit  and  understanding,  rat 
to  relapse  into  silence,  "An  effective  re 
sion,"  as  W.  T.  Stead  testified  in  speakin; : 
the  revival,  "to  the  practice  of  the  Societ;)_ 
Friends."  This,  which  I  read  to-day  concm- 
ing  the  practice  of  that  people  by  a  write'ii 
the  Australian  Friend,  reveals  what  appifs 
to  be  the  strong  and  vital  point  of  the  Wdh 
Revival :  | 

"The  cardinal  principle  of  our  worshiSs 
that  we  enter  on  it  without  any  preconcew 
plan  as  to  the  form  it  shall  take  upon  theJ3- 
casion,  but  we  leave  this  to  be  determilid 
under  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  ijly 
Spirit  acting  upon  the  hearts  of  theconlfr' 
gation  there  gathered.  Thus  we  acknowk^e 
in  the  fullest  degree  possible  the  actual  Hi^- 
ship  of  Christ  in  his  worshipping  Church.' 
JosiAH  W.  Leed; 


Anecdote  of  Richard  Jordan.— In  lie 
prosecution  of  a  religious  visit,  it  happisd 
that   a  minister  who  entertained   a  difiipt 
opinion  of  herself,  expected  to  pass  tbrcp 
a  part  of  the  country,  in  which  another  po 
was  noted  for  his  much  speaking  had  just  Ij 
holding  large  crowded  meetings.     She  a 
bended  that  her  service  would  be  regarded 
little  esteem  by  those  who  measured  miniji 
— according  to  the  number  of  words— am' 
some  discouragement  at  the  prospect.  On 
tioning  it  to  R.  Jordan,  he  remarked,  " 
a  little  with  the  Master's  blessing  would  ei 
multitudes,  but  without  that  it  required  w;™ 
loads." 

A  P&ft'  Points. — Obscurity  is  no  proc  u 
depth. 

Simplicity  is  the  mark  of  perfection. 

If  the  word  is  a  fire  in  the  preacher's  b  eB 
it  will  soon  find  its  way  to  the  hearer's  hi  rt. 

It  takes  more  to  move  a  man  than  to  instict 
him. 

A  farthing  candle  will  lighten  the  face  '■  a 
rock,  but  it  takes  dynamite  to  shift  it. 

Sensations  grow  stale,  polemics  bedie 
wearisome,  fireworks  die  out,  and  even  £iC- 
dotes  lose  their  charms;  but  the  ministry jat 
opens  men's  eyes  and  turns  them  to  God  alles 
forever. — S.   C.  Leods.  : 
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i)eclaration  of  London  Yearly  Meeting,  1829. 

n  order  to  prevent  any  misapprehension  as 
Eour  views,  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon, 
ithis  time,  to  avow  our  belief  in  the  inspira- 
ji  and  divine  authority  of  the  Old  and  New 
.lament. 

Ve  further  believe,  that  the  promise  made 
ler  the  transgression  of  our  first  parents,  in 
; consequences  of  whose  fail  all  the  posterity 
lAdam  are  involved,  that  the  seed  of  the 
■nan  should  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent 
1  the  declaration  unto  Abraham,  "In  thy 
j]  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be 
\ised,"  had  a  direct  reference  to  the  coming 
(he  flesh  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  To  Him, 
ji,  did  the  Prophet  Isaiah  bear  testimony, 
hn  he  declared,  "Unto  us  a  child  is  born, 
[3  us  a  son  is  given:  and  the  government 
ill  be  upon  his  shoulder:  and  his  nafne  shall 
;3alled  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  mighty 
(,  The  everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of 
(ce:  of  the  increase  of  his  government  and 
;:e  there  shall  be  no  end."  And  again,  the 
(6  Prophet  spoke  of  him  when  he  said, 
iirely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried 
1  sorrows:  yet  we  did  esteem  him  stricken, 
itten  of  Cod,  and  afflicted ;  but  he  was  wound- 
I'or  our  transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for 
(iniquities:  the  chastisement  of  our  peace 
5 upon  him;  and  with  his  stripes  we  are 
:|ed."  The  same  blessed  Redeemer  is  em- 
tically  denominated  by  the  Prophet  Jere- 
jh,  "The  Lord  our  Righteousness." 

t  that  period,  and  in  that  miraculous  man- 
H  which  Cod  in  his  perfect  wisdom  saw  fit, 
I'promised  Messiah  appeared  personally  upon 
liearth,  when  "He  took  not  on  him  the  na- 
[(i  of  angels;  but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of 
taham."  He  "was  in  all  points  tempted 
i  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin."  Having 
^hed  the  work  which  was  given  him  to  do, 
»;ave  himself  for  us  an  offering  and  a  sac- 
[e  to  Cod.     He  tasted  death  for  every  man. 

He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins:  and 
>for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the 
He  world."  "We  have  redemption  through 
ijloofi,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  He 
led  into  the  heavens;  and  being  the  bright- 
ii  of  the  glory  of  Cod,  "and  the  express 
J?e  of  his  person,  and  upholding  all  things 
rthe  word  of  his  power,  when  he  had  by 
i5elf  purged  our  sins,  sat  down  on  the  right 
1,1  of  the  Majesty  on  high:  and  ever  liveth 
i|iake  intercession  for  us." 
,  is  by  the  Lord  .Jesus  Christ  that  the 
ni  will  be  judged  in  righteousness.  He  is 
imediator  of  the  new  covenant;  "the  imago 
'he  invisible  Cod,  the  first  born  of  every 
'iture:  for  by  him  were  all  thing.-?  created, 
I  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  vis- 
land  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or 
Mnions,  or  principalities,  or  powers:  all 
iK3  were  created  by  Him,  and  for  Him:  and 
ts  before  all  thing;;,  and  by  Him  all  things 
>;ist."  "In  Him  dwelleth  all  the  fulne.ss 
'le  Codhead  bodily:"  and  to  Him  did  the 
VfiRelist  bear  testimony  when  he  said  "In  the 
inning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
i;  Cod,  and  the  Word  was  (iod.  The  same 
i  in  th'i  beginning  with  Cod.  All  things 
a  made  by  Him;  and  without  Him,  was  not 
'thing  made  that  was  made.  In  Him  was 
[  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men."  He 
59  the  true  Light,  which  lighteth  every 
'  that  Cometh  into  the  world." 


Our  blessed  Lord  himself  spoke  of  his  per- 
petual dominion  and  power  in  his  church,  when 
He  said  "My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  1  know 
them,  and  they  follow  me:  and  I  give  unto 
them  eternal  life:"  and,  when  describing  the 
spiritual  food  which  he  bestoweth  on  the  true 
believers,  He  declared,  "I  am  the  bread  of 
life:  he  that  cometh  to  me  shall  never  hunger, 
and  he  that  believeth  on  me  shall  never  thirst. ' ' 
He  spoke  also  of  his  saving  grace,  bestowed 
on  those  who  come  in  faith  unto  Him,  when 
he  said  "Whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water 
that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  never  thirst;  but 
the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him 
a  well  of  water,  springing  up  into  everlasting 
life." 

Our  religious  Society,  from  its  earliest  es- 
tablishment to  the  present  day,  has  received 
these  most  important  doctrines  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture in  their  plain  and  obvious  acceptation; 
and  we  do  not  acknowledge  as  in  fellowship 
with  us,  as  a  Christian  community  and  body 
of  religious  professors  which  does  not  thus 
accept  them,  or  which  openly  receives  and 
accredits  as  ministers,  those  who  attempt  to 
invalidate  any  of  these  doctrines  which  we 
esteem  as  essential  parts  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  this  meeting, 
that  all  who  profess  our  name,  may  so  live 
and  so  walk  before  Cod,  as  that  they  may  know 
these  sacred  truths  to  be  blessed  to  them  in- 
dividually. We  desire  that,  as  the  mere  pro- 
fession of  sound  Christian  doctrine  will  not 
avail  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  all  may  at- 
tain to  a  living  efticacious  faith,  which,  through 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Chost,  bringeth  forch 
fruit  unto  holiness;  the  end  whereof  is  ever- 
lasting life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
"Blessing,  and  honor,  and  glory  and  power, 
be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and 
unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever. 


A  Neglected  Society. — Other  wives  who 
see  but  little  of  their  husbands,  will  appreciate 
the  point  of  a  woman's  remark  when  she  tried 
to  arrange  a  dinner  invitation  on  an  evening 
when  her  husband  would  be  at  home. 

"  Will  it  suit  you  to-night,  John?" 

"No,  my  dear;  I  must  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  to-night." 

"  Well,  to-morrow  evening?  " 

"  I  have  the  Royal  Arcanum,and  you  know—" 

"What  about  Wednesday  evening?  " 

"Oh,  the  Odd  Fellows  meet  that  night;  on 
Thursday  evening  I  have  a  meeting  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  to  attend;  on  Friday  the 
Royal  Templars  of  Temperance;  on  Saturday 
there's  a  special  meeting  of  the  Masonic  lodge, 
and  I  couldn't  miss  that;  and  then  on  Sunday 
night— let  me  see— what  is  there  on  Sunday 
night,  my  dear? " 

"The  Crand  and  Ancient  Order  of  Christian 
Fellowship." 

"Why,  I  have  forgotten.  Am  I  a  member 
of  that?     Let  me  see — '' 

"And  you  have  forgotten  another  Society, 
lohn,  of  which  you  were  once  a  member." 

"What's  that?" 

"  Your  wife's  society. 


Aftek  all,  it  is  the  truth  of  Cod  sent  warm 
and  straight  into  the  individual  conscience  and 
heart  that  proves  character-forming  and  life- 
permeating  and  controlling. 


Outside  Observations  on  the  Service  of  the 
Ministry. 

[Many  honest  declarations  of  representatives 
of  various  churches  might  seem  in  this  day  to 
relieve  us  of  quoting  early  Friends'  tracts  con- 
cerning a  spurious  ministry.  They  sometimes 
speak  as  sharply  as  a  Friend  could  wish.  In 
the  following  quotations  that  which  is  named 
as  a  call  will  not  appear  to  reach  to  the  same 
depths  that  would  satisfy  a  Friend.  A  gen- 
eral call  once  for  all  is  assumed  to  be  suffic- 
cient, — then  the  minister  goes  on  as  best  his 
talents  may  prosper  him, desiring  indeed  divine 
assistance,  taking  it  for  granted,  but  not  de- 
pending on  the  witness  of  it  for  each  service, 
— or  on  the  influence  of  the  Holy  iipirit  being 
perceptible.  Friends,  when  they  are  such, "de- 
pend not  only  on  a  first  call,  leading  them  into 
the  service,  but  on  the  successive  calls  within 
the  call, — as  many  calls  as  there  are  services 
authorized  by  the  Witness. 

We  quote  first  this  utterance  of  Lyman  Ab- 
bott before  a  thousand  men,  Eleventh  Month 
20th: 

"The  most  sacreligious  evil  in  America  at 
the  present  time  is  that  many  of  the  preach- 
ers in  some  of  our  celebrated  churches  preach 
the  word  of  Cod  not  because  they  earnestly 
believe  what  they  are  saying,  but  because 
they  receive  large  salaries  for  their  labors. 
Some  of  these  men  do  not  give  one  penny 
toward  relieving  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow- 
man." 

The  next  is  an  article  in  the  Episcopal  Re- 
corder a  few  days  later: — Ed.] 

It  cannot  be  denied,  judging  from  their 
actions,  that  some  who  are  in  the  ministerial 
ranks  have  strange  ideas  respecting  their  ser- 
vice and  obligations.  And  before  proceeding 
further,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
ministry  is  entirely  different  from  any  secular 
calling.  It  is  not  one  of  whim,  caprice,  senti- 
ment, profit  or  pleasure.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, for  the  glory  of  Cod,  the  spread  of  the 
Cospel,  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 

What  saith  the  Scripture?  St.  Paul,  speak- 
ing of  himself,  says,  Romans  i:  1:  "Called  to 
be  an  apostle,  separated  unto  the  Cospel  of 
Cod."  Again,  1  Corinthians  i:  1  "Called  to 
be  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  through  the  will 
of  Cod."  Again,  1  Corinthians  ix:  16,  "Ne- 
cessity is  laid  upon  me:  yea,  woe  is  unto  me, 
If  I  preach  not  the  Cospel."  1  Timothy  i:  12, 
"Putting  me  into  the  ministry."  'Z  Timothy 
i:  11,  "Whereunto  I  am  appointed  a  preacher 
and  an  apostle,  and  a  teacher  of  the  tjentiles." 

Here  is  the  Divine  call,  according  to  the 
Cospel.  Nay,  further.  St.  Paul  also  speaks 
of  the  Jewish  priesthood  as  Divinely  called 
for,  he  says,  Hebrews  v:  4,  "No  man  taketh 
this  honor  unto  himself,  but  he  that  is  called 
of  Cod,  as  was  Aaron." 

There  is  nothing  to  imply,  in  any  of  the 
foregoing  portions  of  the  Word,  that  the 
ministry  is  of  temporary  service,  to  be  dropped 
or  resumed  at  pleasure,  or  formally  relin- 
quished. 

The  Church  at  large  realizes  that  the  min- 
istry should  be  Divinely  called.  We  now  speak 
more  particularly  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Re- 
formed Episcopal  Church. 

In  the  ordination  to  the  Diaconate  in  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Presiding  Bishop  asks 
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the  following  question:  "Do  you  trust  you  are 
inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take  up- 
on you  this  office  and  ministration,  to  serve 
God  for  the  promotion  of.  His  Glory  and  the 
edifying  of  His  people?"  Answer,  "I  trust 
so." 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  propounds 
the  same  question.  Likewise  the  Reform 
Episcopal  Church. 

The  Church  of  England,  in  the  ordination 
to  the  priesthood, asks:  "Do  you  think  in  your 
heart  that  you  are  truly  called  according  to 
the  will  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  or- 
der of  this  United  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, to  the  order  and  ministry  of  priest- 
hood? " 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  the 
same  formula,  except  the  latter  clause  refer- 
ring to  the  Church  in  England  and  Ireland. 

The  Church  of  England,  in  the  consecration 
of  bishops,  asks:  "Areyoupersuaded  that  you 
be  truly  called  to  this  ministration,  according 
to  the  will  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
order  of  this  realm?  " 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  the 
same,  except  the  word  "realm,"  Church  being 
substituted. 

The  Reform  Episcopal  Church  has  the  same 
as  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  words,  "inwardly 
moved  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  in  all  the  fore- 
going, occurs  only  in  the  ordination  of  the 
diacouate.  In  that  of  priest  and  bishop,  the 
words,  "truly  called,"  are  alone  used.  Bishop 
White,  in  his  "Commentaries  Suited  to  Oc- 
casions of  Ordination,"  says:  "Tosomeitmay 
seem  a  material  omission  that  in  this  service 
(the  ordination  for  priests)  there  is  no  such 
question  as  the  first  in  the  service  for  deacons 
— 'Do  you  trust  that  you  are  inwardly  moved 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  *  *  *  jf  the  deacon 
have  been  sincere  in  his  former  answer,  he 
may  be  presumed  to  be  still  under  the  same 
bent  of  disposition." 

As  far  as  possible,  then,  care  is  taken  to 
ascertain  that  the  respective  candidates  are 
divinely  called  to  the  ministerial  office. 

This  article  has  been  written  because  of 
some  parties  (all  ordained  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church),  recently  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  writer,  who  now  no  longer  min- 
ister at  her  altars.  Of  these,  one  had  some 
difficulty  with  his  bishop,  ceased  preaching, 
dropped  the  title  of  "Rev.,"  and  is  now  writ- 
ing magazine  stories.  Another  quarreled  with 
his  vestry,  resigned  his  charge,  and  announced 
that  he  should  engage  in  "literary  work." 
Another  simply  said  that  he  would  also  engage 
in  "literary  work,"  in  lieu  of  the  ministry. 

The  question  is,  were  these  parties,  and 
others  like  them  in  different  denominations 
ever  really  "inwardly  moved  of  the  Holy 
Ghost"  to  preach  the  Gospel?  Yet  they  so 
asserted  in  their  ordination.  Why,  then,  do 
they  act  otherwise? 

Had  they  correct  views  of  the  ministry  be- 
fore engaging  in  it?  It  is  to  be  gravely 
doubted.  The  ministerial  office  is  neither  a 
bower  of  ease  or  a  bed  of  roses.  It  means 
often  great  worldly  sacrifice;  severe  mental 
toil  and  application;  a  constant  witnessing  for 
Christ,  often  in  face  of  scorn,  neglect  and 
ridicule;  many  privations;  many  misrepre- 
sentations; great  opposition,  particularly  when 
offence  is  given  in  faithfully  and  fearlessly 


preaching  the  Gospel;  a  great  trial  of  faith 
in  things  temporal.  Had  all  these  been  pri- 
marily considered?  Had  they  any  knowledge 
of  the  plague  in  their  own  hearts?  Had  they 
fully  understood  the  plan  of  salvation?  Had 
they  ever  experienced  the  new  birth?  Had 
they  ever  felt  the  constraining  love  of  Christ? 
Did  they  yearn  for  souls?  Did  they  look  upon 
the  appalling  condition  of  so-called  modern 
Christendom  at  the  present  day,  unmoved  and 
indifferent?  If  so,  how  could  they  lay  hold  of 
the  plough  and  look  backward? 

Johr  Newton,  who  knew  as  well  as  any  man, 
and  far  better  than  many,  speaking  of  a  min- 
isterial call,  says  to  his  friend,  who  had  re- 
cently obtained  a  living:  "I  believe  God  has 
given  you  a  desire  to  be  useful  to  souls. 
Church  preferment,  in  any  other  view,  is 
dreadful,  and  I  would  as  soon  congratulate  a 
man  upon  seeing  a  millstone  tied  about  his 
neck,  to  sink  him  into  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
as  upon  his  obtaining  what  is  called  a  good 
living,  except  I  thought  him  determined  to 
spend  and  be  spent  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel. 
A  parisu  is  an  awful  millstone,  indeed,  to  those 
who  see  nothing  valuable  in  the  flock  but  in 
the  fleece." 

Bishop  White  says:  "If  the  motive  be  either 
wealth  or  maintenance,  it  is  corrupt;  coming 
under  the  censure  which  St.  Paul  passes  on 
those  who  undertake  the  ministry  'for  filthy 
lucre's  sake. '  "  Again  he  says:  "For  a  father 
to  destine  his  son  to  the  ministry  for  some 
secular  object  to  be  accomplished,  and  the 
project  to  be  carried  into  effect  without  any 
reference  to  qualifications,  and  especially  the 
essential  qualifications  of  love  and  zeal  for 
the  work,  and  desire  of  being  useful  in  it,  is 
to  bring  on  them  both  a  heavy  load  of  sin." 

The  testimony  of  Thomas  Scott,  the  well- 
known  commentator,  may  here  be  mentioned. 

He  entered  holy  orders  while  as  yet  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins.  True,  the  Lord  overruled 
his  presumption  and  wickedness,  eventually  to 
His  glory,  and  his  subsequent  history  is  too 
well-known  to  be  repeated.  But  let  him  speak 
for  himself:  "Thus,  with  a  heart  full  of  pride 
and  wickedness,  my  life  polluted  with  many 
unrepented,  unforsaken  sins,  without  one  cry 
for  mercy,  one  prayer  for  direction  or  assist- 
ance, or  for  a  blessing  on  what  I  was  about  to 
do;  after  having  concealed  my  sentiments  un- 
der the  mask  .of  general  expressions  after  hav- 
ing subscribed  to  articles  directly  contrary  to 
what  I  believed;  and  after  having  blasphem- 
ously declared,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of 
the  congregation,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
sealing  it  with  the  Lord's  Supper,  that  I  judged 
myself  to  be  'inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost'  to  take  that  office  upon  me,  not  know- 
ing or  believing  that  there  was  any  Holy 
(Jhost,  on  September  20th,  1772,  I  was  or 
dained  a  deacon."  "Forever  blessed  be  the 
(3od  of  all  long-suffering  and  mercy,  who  had 
patience  with  such  a  rebel  and  blasphemer, 
such  an  irreverent  trifler  with  His  majesty, 
and  such  a  presumptuous  intruder  into  His 
sacred  ministry." 

Every  ministerial  candidate  should  be  i 
sonably  certain  that  he  is  Divinely  called  to 
the  sacred  office.  Some  enter  it  with  the 
foolish  plea  of  respectability  or  social  advan- 
tage. Some,  with  literary  aspirations.  Some 
from  a  monkish  sentiment,  with  longing  for  an 
ivy-covered  ancient  church  and  rectory,  rich 


with  historical  associations  and  a  media !l 
past.  j 

But  let  all  such  remember  the  warning  if 
those  like  Bishop  White,  John  Newton  ifl 
Thomas  Scott,  before  they  distinguished  thii- 
selves  by  their  folly.  j 

It  may  be  fearlessly  asserted  that  no  L 
who  has  ever  entered  the  ministry  from  a  c|. 
viction  of  a  Divine  call,  for  the  love  of  so  |i, 
has  ever  regretted  so  doing.  They  may  ■- 
come  weary  in  it,  but  not  of  it;  they  may  h.f 
many  trials,  they  may  not  always  see  the  fi^t 
of  their  labors,  they  may  have  much  to  it 
their  faith— but  they  are  cheered  with  e 
thought  that  they  are  laborers  togetlier  v  h 
God,  and  may  be  the  honored  instruments  if 
saving  souls.  They  are  not  enticed  or  ;■ 
witched  with  "literary  work:"  their  prince 
"literary  work"  is  the  study  of  God's  Ij 
Word,  and  the  realization  of  its  undying  pn- 
ises.  Their  boast  is  not  that  of  authors  i, 
ephemeral  at  best,  but  of  God,  with  whom  u 
righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting  remembrai ;. 

It  is  clearly  contrary  to  the  implied  te;  - 
ings  of  the  New  Testament  that  the  offic(_; 
the  ministry  should  be  set  aside,  at  pleas  ^ 
as  a  garment.  Such  a  procedure  makes  1  ii 
of  it,  and  casts  dishonor  upon  it. 

There  are  cases  when  ministers  may  ci' 
their  labors.     They  may  be  set  aside  by  bl  n- 
ness,  loss  of  voice,  long-continued   sick  .^i 
or  accident.     These  may  be  considered  Pi  -■ 
dential   restraints   and   intimations,    and,|3i 
such,  should  be  heeded.   Even  Paul  and  Tloi 
thy  were  forbidden  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  pritl 
the  Word  in  Asia,   but  why,  is  not  kmin, 
Suffice  it  to  say,  this  was  the  Lord's  will 
some   wise   and   inscrutable   purpose. 
James'  version,  of  the  New  Testament 
not  say,  however,  that  they  were  directe  i 
take   up   "literary   work,"  in   lieu   theipf, 
Perhaps  higher  criticism,  and  modern  cult 
and  some  hitherto  unknown   but  hidden 
of  a  new  Gospel  may  explain  the  matte 
the  satisfaction  of  these  cleric  literary  ai 


Names  Applied  to  Ministers  of  the 
Testament. — They  are  called 
of  Christ,"  "angels  of  the  Church,"  " 
"apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,"  "defenders  o 
faith,"  "elders,"  "evangelists,"  "fishei 
men, "  "  laborers  with  Christ, ' '  "  men  of  G 
"messengers  of  the  Church,"  "messenge 
the  Lord  of  hosts,"  "ministers  of  God,'' 
the  Lord,"  "of  Christ,"  "of  the  sanctua 
"  of  the  gospel,"  "  of  the  word, "  "  of  the  kf 
Testament,"  "of  the  Church,"  "of  rightias 
ness."     They  are  called  "overseers,"  ' 
tors,"  "preachers,"  "preachers  of  right 
ness,"  "servants  of  God,"  "of  the  Most  Hik' 
"of  Jesus  Christ,"  "of  the  Church, 
herds,"  "soldiers  of  Christ,"  "stars, 
ards  of  God,"  "of  the  grace  of  God,"  "cth' 
mysteries  of  God,"  "teachers,"  "watchnp, 
"witnesses,"  "workers  together  with  C 
etc.  

It  needs  a  Christian  to  understand  tbajbe 
fore  we  label  any  one  as  a  failure 
know  the  reason  why  he  failed.  Whethfthi 
reason  was  not  because  the  men  by  who 
was  surrounded  rather  than  his  own  in  [pa 
city.  So  of  religious  truth,  or  a  Societjjiro 
fessing  it.  I 
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A  Visit  to  Porto  Rico. 

(Continued  from  page  '2i:i.) 

irst  Month  30th.  —  This  afternoon  our 
ling  at  the  penitentiary  was  held,  though 
y  somewhat  delayed  because  our  inter- 
ir  was  tardy.  The  warden  hcped  nothing 
d  be  said  to  antagonize  other  religions, 

and  was  very  kind.  It  was  a  study  in 
m  nature  to  see  such  a  mass  of  humanity; 
jrs,  yet  all  having  souls  possible  to  be 
1  at  last;  and  they  evidently  very  much 
eciated  having  a  heart  message  of  gospel 

preached  with  Divine  authority;  telling 
18  Saviour's  love  even  of  sinners,  and  of 
lope  of  salvation  through  Him,  if  we  for 

our  sins.  The  interpreter  was  J.  R. 
J3,  who  has  been  a  missionary  at  San 
lan,  but  is  now  in  the  custom  liouse.  It 
iportant  to  try  to  get  some  one  for  such 
ce  who  is    accustomed    to   Bible    terms, 

language  of  the  kingdom,"  as  the  sec- 
y  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  put  it  this  morning. 
3  W.  C.  A.  appeared  in  supplication,  I 
:  all  the  prisoners  kneeled.  It  was  surely 
ipressive  occasion  throughout.  The  great 
n  doors  stood  wide  open  during  the  meet- 
and  one  of  the  gates,  though  another 
near  the  street  was  closed,  and  men  with 

seem  to  be  ever  present  outside.  One 
hirteen  years  old  is  serving  a  three  years' 
mce  for  manslaughter.  They  do  not  seem 
actice  capital  punishment  on  the  island, 
ere  are  so  many  things  here  that  we  don't 

in   the  north.     Pumpkins    and  the  like 

on  trees,  as  does  bread  (bread-fruit); 
I  on  bushes  higher  than  one's  head,  goose- 
es  (in  taste)  though  shaped  like  tomatoes 

small)  grow  in  strings  on  trees,  bushels 
em  to  a  tree,  and  doubtless  many  things 
e  neglected  to  note  which  were  observed 
;h  as  the  lumbering  pelicans,  which  we 
only  between  Mayaguez  and  Aguadilla, 

a  number  of  them.  The  land  birds  seem 
e;  I  fear  they  have  been  killed.  The  rock 
itions,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  are 
ly  limestone. 

1  Juan,  Second  .Month  3d.—  It  appears 
the  contagious  nature  of  leprosy  is  not 
•eat  as  is  supposed.  The  man  who  is  in 
;e  has  a  family — wife  and  children — and 
to  them  every  week;  and  a  colored  woman 
I  leper  does   the  laundry  work  for  the 

y- 

e  ocean's  waves  breaking  on  the  rock- 
1  island  kept  up  such  a  continuous  roar 
one  could  not  be  heard  from  afar,  and 
!pt  on  the  windward  side  of  the  patients, 
1  was  also  the  safer  side.  Words  cannot 
re  in  language  too  strong  what  it  is  to  be 
3r.  .^  .  Finally  the  vital  parts  are  reached 
e  disease  and  then  comes  relief.  Is  it 
■s_a  relief?  That  it  might  be  such  was 
bject  of  this  visit. 

i  accompanied  Dr.  Baez  and  the  presiding 
r,  who  with  long  dusters  and  rubber  shoes 
their  rounds.  It  appears  that  only  one 
e  women's  ward  could  read,  a  colored 
m  who  had  to  use  crutches.  How 
'ace  lighted  up  when  she  heard  that  a 
'!_  message  was  likely  to  be  given  them. 
'licism  seemed  strongly  intrenched  here, 
W,  and  most  of  the  women  were  afraid 
'■'■  "Protestant  priest,"  hut  they  did  come 
in  the  porch,  and  evidently  found  solace 
■'■  words  of  comfort  and  cheer  which  \V. 


C.  A.  was   favored  to   present  to  them,  and 
were  thankful. 

The  reception  at  the  men's  quarters  was 
quite  ditferent,  as  there  seemed  no  prejudice; 
and  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  express  their 
appreciation  of  having  the  gospel  preached 
than  in  comparing  them  to  a  nest  of  hungry 
young  birds,  with  gaping  mouths,  having  heard 
the  flutter  of  the  parent  laden  with  food  for 
her  flock. 

The  two  buildings  are  perhaps  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  apart.  When  the  men  were  in- 
formed of  the  proposed  service  there  was  a 
stir.  The  most  apparently  helpless  man,  a 
black  man,  shouted  the  message  with  keen 
animation,  his  face  lighting  up,  and  with  his 
mere  stumps  of  fists  and  bare  apologies  for 
feet,  all  doubled  up,  he  worked  his  way  over 
to  the  edge  of  the  corridor.  The  others  came 
promptly,  and  it  was  surely  an  afi'ecting  scene. 
\V.  C  A.  had  such  an  encouraging,  comforting 
message  for  them;  and  how  happy  will  it  be 
if  they,  poor  creatures,  may  find  solace  in 
their  suft'erings,  and  when  the  time  comes  to 
put  away  those  wretched  bodies  and  be  called 
on  high! 

Fourth-day  morning  we  went  out  to  Rio 
Piedras  to  the  Normal  School  of  Porto  Pico. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  great  care  being 
observed  regarding  religious  instruction  in 
the  public  schools,  but  it  does  seem  a  pity 
that  no  Bible  reading  is  allowed.  The  Sup- 
erintendent, Paul  G.  Miller,  of  Wisconsin, 
asked  us  to  be  present  at  the  afternoon  open- 
ing. So  we  visited  schools  in  the  normal  de- 
partment, also  in  the  preparatory  school  on  the 
same  campus,  where  the  prospective  teachers 
do  teaching  work.  These  and  other  Porto 
Uican  youngsters  are  being  treated  very  dif- 
ferently from  the  practices  in  use  before  the 
American  occupation.  Prior  to  this  the  chil- 
dren studied  aloud,  expecting  the  teacher,  who 
was  regarded  as  a  servant,  to  do  their  think- 
ing for  them;  and  the  Alcalde  as  he  went  his 
rounds  largely  guaged  his  teachers  by  the 
racket  in  the  school-rooms,  and  the  instructor 
who  had  a  quiet  room  was  in  danger  of  losing 
his  salary. 

At  the  Normal,  noon  came  soon  enough. 
We  accompanied  the  principal  to  the  mid-day 
meal,  the  rain  pelting  our  umbrellas,  which, 
by  the  way,  are  most  important  appendages, 
— the  natives  use  them  sometimes  to  keep  ofi' 
the  moonshine.  At  the  opening  of  the  after- 
noon session  we  had  an  opportunity  with  the 
prospective  teachers,  and  a  serious  talk  with 
them  regarding  their  influence  in  moulding 
the  character  of  the  children  of  Porto  Pico 
later  on.  It  was  really  a  religious  meeting, 
and  I  am  sure  it  did  nut,  and  will  not,  hurt 
any  one. 

It  is  such  a  pity  that  so  large  a  percentage 
of  Americans  down  here  give  so  little  heed 
tn  religion,  or  to  endeavoring  to  raise  the 
moral  tone  among  the  people.  Pleasure  and 
money  seem  to  be  the  aim.  The  almost  utter 
lack  of  better  feeling  among  the  militarv 
forces,  which  are  more  in  evidence  here  than 
in  any  city  I  ever  visited,  is  indeed  sad.  Per- 
haps the  boys  are  no  more  to  blame  than  the 
brutalizing  system  under  which  they  have 
trained.  If  one  is  stirred  bv  the  Saviour's 
love,  he  is  taunted  so  cruelly  that  practically 
almost  without  exception  the  poor  fellows  have 
led  godless  lives. 


Yesterday  afternoon  (Second  Month  2nd), 
we  lunched  by  invitation  at  Judge  McLeary's, 
then  went  out  to  his  plantation  on  the  trolley 
line  near  Pio  Piedras.  W'e  walked  over  the 
place  among  the  acres  of  young  orange  trees 
and  pineapples,  and  on  avenues  of  cocoa  palms 
intersecting  at  various  places.  To  secure 
these  the  ripe  cocoanuts  are  buried  very 
slightly;  they  sprout  in  from  six  to  eight 
months,  then  they  are  planted,  nut  and  all, 
where  tney  are  to  remain,  the  nut  not  being 
quite  hidden.  We  saw  the  peons  planting 
trees;  they  can't  wait  until  they  reach  the  dor- 
mant stage.  A  group  of  women  were  washing 
scale  insects  from  the  leaves  with  brushes, 
and  they  receive  twenty-five  cents  per  day, 
and  it  is  tiresome  work.  But  they  seemed 
happy,  and  of  course  know  no  other  life. 

Second-day,  Second  Month  5th.— The  Severn 
came  in  this  morning  and  we  are  to  start 
somewhat  after  four  this  afternoon.  We  shall 
have  plenty  of  room,  as  her  capacity  is  one 
hundred  or  more.  There  seems  to  be  a  very 
comfortable  feeling  all  round.        W.  B.  H. 

Animals'  Instinctive  Sense  of  Cliaracter. 

That  celebrated  trainer  of  wild  animals, 
and  manager  of  a  great  show  for  many  years, 
F.  C.  Bostock,  has  written  a  thrilling  book 
about  animal-training;  and  he  makes  this  as- 
sertion, that  the  first  requisite  of  the  animal- 
trainer  is  good  personal  habits.  "  In  some 
curious,  incomprehensible  way,"  he  says, 
"  wild  animals  know  instinctively  whether  men 
are  addicted  to  bad  habits.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  problems  that  are  beyond  human  under- 
standing. For  those  who  are  in  the  least  in- 
clined to  drink,  or  live  a  loose  life,  the  wild 
animal  has  neither  fear  nor  respect.  He  de- 
spises them  with  all  the  contempt  of  his  na- 
ture, and  recognizes  neither  their  authority 
nor  their  superiority.  If  a  man  has  begun  to 
take  just  a  little,  or  deviated  somewhat  from 
the  straight  road,  the  animals  will  discover 
it  long  before  his  fellow-men." 

This  is  certainly  a  strange  fact.  But  that 
it  is  beyond  human  understanding  is  not  so 
sure.  Bad  habits  mean  lack  of  self-control 
and  of  strength.  The  quality  in  the  trainer 
which  dominates  the  animal  nature  within  him 
is  precisely  the  quality  that  dominates  the 
animals  he  trains.  If  he  yields  to  the  brute 
within  him,  no  matter  how  little,  his  perfect 
poise  and  mastery  are  gone,  and  the  keen  in- 
stinct of  the  wild  beast  recognizes  it  instantly. 
Before  the  slower  perceptions  of  men  find 
out  his  loss  of  dignity  and  control,  the  beasts 
understand  his  degradation  to  their  level,  and 
his  life  is  in  danger  every  moment  he  is  in 
their  cages. 

"Absolute  personal  integrity"  is  the  first 
condition  necessary  for  the  successful  lion- 
tamer.  He  who  rules  his  own  nature,  and  he 
only,  can  have  dominion  over  the  beasts,  as 
Adam  before  the  fall.  Self-mastery  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  man  and  the  brute.  Sin  is 
not  a  gain,  a  strength;  it  is  degrading  weak- 
ness, always.  It  is  a  pity  that,  while  the  wild 
beast  recognizes  this  fact  so  surely,  we  some- 
times forget  it;  and  this  leaf  from  the  train- 
er's experience  should  help  to  remind  us  all. 
-Forward. 

Those  who  make  the  religion  of  Christ  their 
never  go  into  bankruptcy. 
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For  "The  Fkiend." 

The  Indian  Committee  of  Pliiladelpliia  Yearly 
Meeting. 

(Continued  from  page  279.) 

In  the  Ninth  Month,  1860,  Thomas  Evans 
as  clerk  of  the  Commibtee  wrote  as  follows 
to  Abel  H.  Blackburn  and  other  Friends  at 
Tunesassa— "The  attention  of  the  Committee 
was  turned  to  the  propriety  of  seeing  that 
the  natives  who  can  read  should  be  furnished 
with  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  it  is 
probable  we  shall  forward  some  more  copies 
to  you  for  the  purpose.  i!]very  family  where 
there  are  persons  who  can  read,  and  who 
would  be  disposed  to  make  a  right  use  of  the 
Bible  we  think  should  have  one."  He  also 
added  the  following  encouraging  and  sympa- 
thizing words,  "We  are  sensible  that  many 
difficulties  and  discouragements,  as  well  as 
privations,  attend  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
in  which  you  are  engaged,  and  that  nothing 
but  a  lively  exercise  of  spirit  can  prevent 
their  producing  a  state  of  weakness  and  in- 
differency  of  mind. 

"  It  was  not  from  any  motives  of  interest 
that  our  worthy  forefathers  engaged  in  this 
benevolent  work,  but  from  a  sense  of  religious 
duty,  and  a  measure  of  that  universal  love 
which  desires  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  whole  human  family.  We  crave  for  you, 
dear  friends,  the  animating  and  cheering  in- 
fluences of  this  precious  love,  which  will  en- 
liven your  spirits  and  keep  them  closely  en- 
gaged in  the  service  before  you,  make  your 
labor  pleasant,  draw  the  minds  of  the  natives 
more  and  more  to  you,  as  like  begets  its  like, 
and  from  day  to  day  yield  you  the  sweet  in- 
comes of  heavenly  peace,  while  you  will  have 
the  c^heering  hope  that  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord  will  crown  your  diligent  and  honest  ef- 
forts for  the  welfare  of  tliese  poor  and  down- 
trodden people. 

"We  tenderly  sympathize  with  you  and  de- 
sire to  otfer  you  the  salutation  of  our  affec- 
tionate regard." 

In  the  First  Month,  1862,  Abel  H.  and  Caro- 
line Blackburn  having  been  released  on  their 
own  request,  left  the  Institution,  and  Cath- 
arine Lee,  Thomazine  Valentine,  and  Catharine 
Battin  (the  latter  of  whom  had  previously  been 
acceptably  engaged  there  for  a  time),  joined 
Abner  Woolman  and  his  daughter  Abigail  in 
the  management  of  the  school  and  care  of  the 
children. 

Ebenezer  Worth  and  Joseph  Elkinton  ac- 
companied two  of  the  women  Friends  above 
mentioned  to  Tunesassa,  and  spent  some  days 
in  visiting  among  the  Indians  in  different  parts 
of  the  Reservation,  who  treated  them  with 
kindness  and  appeared  willing  to  hear  all  they 
had  to  say  to  them.  These  Friends  remark  in 
a  report  of  their  observations  made  upon  their 
return  home.  "The  great  increase  of  white 
people  who  have  settled  within  the  past  few 
years  on  the  Indian  lands  near  the  railroad 
stations  is  a  cause  of  son-ovv  and  discourage- 
ment, as  there  is  reason  to  fear  if  a  check  is 
not  put  to  it,  it  may  result  in  the  loss  of  the 
Allegheny  Reservation  to  the  Indians,  of  the 
danger  of  which  some  of  them  appear  to  be  in 
a  degree  sensible." 

In  1863  John  Wood,  Richard  B.  Bailey, 
Samuel  Bettle  [Jr.],  Marmaduke  C.  Cope, 
Jacob  Edge,  Samuel  Morris,  Aaron  Sharpless 


Joseph   Scattergood  were  added  to  the 
Committee  by  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  a 
young  Indian  woman  who  had  spent  some  years 
at  the  Boarding  School,  and  had  also  taught 
among  her  people,  is  interesting  as  showing 
the  religious  experience  of  the  writer.  It 
was  addressed  to  the  late  Joseph  Elkinton: 
"  Old  Town,  June  5lh,  1863. 
"I  received  your  letter  some  time  ago.  I 
am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  in  your  usual 
health,  and  also  your  family.  We  are  also 
blessed  with  good  health,  so  that  we  can  be 
about  our  work,  we  are  getting  along  very 
well.  We  have  a  man  who  does  the  work  on 
our  farm,  we  are  very  well  satisfied  with  him. 
"I  do  not  wish  to  be  any  better  oft"  than  I 
am  now,  for  I  believe  our  Heavenly  Father  is 
with  us.  He  takes  care  of  us,  and  gives  us 
everything  we  need;  we  have  all  our  bodily 
wants,  and  He  is  very  willing  to  give  us  our 
spiritual  wants  if  we  ask  Him  for  it.  I  wish 
I  could  say  that  I  desire  it  more  than  anything 
else,  that  1  do  really  try  with  full  purpose  of 
heart  to  love  Him  and  to  do  his  holy  will  at 
all  times. 

"But  I  am  afraid  I  am  too  forgetful  to  en- 
tertain such  thoughts  in  my  heart  always; 
very  often  I  find  myself  going  backward,  the 
adversary  gets  the  advantage  of  me,  and  this 
gives  me  pain  and  sorrow,  and  then  I  do  not 
feel  like  praying  because  I  think  I  break  his 
commandments  too  often,  and  that  He  will  not 
forgive  me,  but  through  adorable  mercy,  these 
thoughts  go  away,  and  I  feel  willing  to  pray 
and  ask  for  forgiveness,  through  Christ  Jesus 
our  Saviour." 

In  1864  a  tax  was  levied  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants of  South  Valley  Township,  Cattaraugus 
Co.,  New  York,  in  order  to  refund  money 
which  had  been  borrowed  to  pay  bounty  to 
soldiers,  who  had  enlisted  during  the  war  tlien 
just  closing.  As  this  was  a  demand  which 
Friends  could  not  comply  with,  payment  of  the 
tax  was  refused  by  Abner  Woolman,  in  whose 
name  the  bill  was  made  out,  in  consequence  of 
which  three  cows  were  taken  to  be  sold  at 
public  sale. 

Joseph  Elkinton,  Joseph  Scattergood  and 
Samuel  Morris  were  then  at  Tunesassa,  under 
appointment  by  the  Committee,  and  apprehend- 
ing tliat  those  persons  who  might  assemble 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  cows  might 
not  understand  why  Friends  refused  to  pay 
the  tax,  the  following  statement  was  prepared, 
which  Abner  Woolman  read  at  the  time  of 
sale,  viz:  "This  company  may  be  informed 
that  the  cows  now  about  to  be  sold  are  not  the 
property  of  Abner  Woolman  as  advertised,  but 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends  that  meets  in  Philadelphia, 
on  whose  account  this  farm  was  purchased, 
and  the  school  established  lor  the  benefit  of 
the  Indians.  The  cows  have  been  seized  by 
the  collector  to  pay  a  tax  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  raising  money  to  hire  soldiers, 
which  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
cannot  consistently  do  with  their  religious 
principles.  They  believe  the  precepts  and 
commands  of  our  Saviour  forbid  all  wars  and 
fightings  and  they  are  therefore  conscientiously 
restrained  from  promoting  or  conniving  at  war 
in  any  way,  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  and  thii 
only,  that  payment  of  the  tax  has  been  re- 
fused."    Two   cows   only   were   sold.     They 


brought  twenty  dollars  more  than  the  dem  jj 
The  excess  was  tendered  to  Abner  Woolib 
but  he  refused  to  receive  it.  F 

The  Friends  above  mentioned  made  ajg 
port  to  the  Committee  on  their  visit  to  Tta 
sassa,  from  which  the  above  account  is  ta  b 
and  in  which  they  also  made  a  statemero 
their  observations  upon  the  condition  oi'-, 
Indians  at  that  time,  which  contains  som 'n 
teresting  particulars.  The  following  extr  t 
are  taken  from  this  report:  "On  the  Alleg  : 
Reservation  the  white  settlers  are  noij 
numerous,  and  the  interest  of  the  publi  i 
connection  with  the  railroads  upon  it  ar « 
great,  we  cannot  expect  a  diminution  of  i  i 
number  or  the  bad  influences  arising  i 
them.  But  on  the  contrary  there  is  a  st 
probability  that  on  the  northeastern  en  ., 
the  Reservation,  and  especially  around  ,n 
stations  and  depots  of  the  railroads  they  il 
continue  to  increase. 

"  By  the  census  taken  last  month  by  Har ; 
Halftown,  for  the  purpose  of  distributino  ^ 
United  States  annuity  the  number  of  Sec  ,. 
is  842,  viz:  220  men,  230  women,  and  j 
children.  It  is  estimated  there  are  150  C 
dagas  residing  on  the  Reservation  inclii, 
them,  the  whole  number  is  992,  and  s  w 
an  increase  since  1845  of  209.  The  t: 
number  of  families  is  about  180  and  it  i  ^f 
lieved  there  are  at  least  300  children  c 
age  to  go  to  school." 


to  First  Principles. 


lue.  U( 
of  iui 
tions  jit 
.     D  n 


The  principal  of  one  of  the  public  sc.oi 
of  Chicago  has  long  been  a  favorite  witihj 
pupils  because  of  the  whole-hearted  manrji 
which  he  enters  into  their  school  life.  Di 
bates,    junior   city   councils,  clu 
kinds  bring  them  into  intimate  relations 
him  and  add  interest  to  their  studies, 
the  early  days  of  the  war  between  Russi;  ii 
Japan  it  was  suggested  that  each  power  i  ;1 
arm  privateers  and  send  them  out  to  destrc 
other's  commerce.     The  principal,  whi!( 
cussing  news  of  the  day  with  his  eighth 
boys,  brought  up  the  question  of  privatef|D( 

"Shouldn't  we  stop  it?  "demanded  an  u 
in  a  front  seat. 

"Why?  "  asked  the  principal. 

"Because  it  would  not  be  right." 

"Why  would  it  not?" 

"Debate!  Debate!"  camea  cry  from 
quarters.  The  principal  smiled  and  acqui 
and  was  at  once  chosen  first  speaker  fc 
affirmative.  The  boy  who  raised  the  qui 
was  selected  to  defend  the  negative. 

The  principal  is  a  large  and  pompous 
but  has  a  great  and  saving  grace  of 
humor.  Standing  before  the  roomful  of 
ren,  he  leaned  forward,  placed  his  han^ 
the  top  of  a  desk  and  began,  impressive 
deliver  his  argument. 

He  based  it    chiefly   on    history.     H' 
much  of  the  history  of  war  and  of  private 
brought  the  boys  down  to  the  Revolutio 
the  War  of  1812,  went  into  the  story  ( 
Alabama   and   the   Florida,  and   assure 
pupils  that  when  two  nations  were  at  wa  iac 
of  them   was  justified   in    taking    wh  i' 
means  it  could  to  injure  the  other.     ThfOj 
were   manifestly  impressed.      Their  njrt: 
spirit  was  roused.     They  applauded  eifUi 
astically.  ! 
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len  the  boy  rose  to  reply.     He  was  not  a 

[it  lad   in   his   studies,  but,  as  the  issue 

ed,  he  had  convictions  for  which  he  was 

ifraid  to  argue.     Unconsciously  imitating 

principal,  he  leaned  forward  upon  his  desk 

began  impressively. 

Children,"  he  said,    "how  many  of  you 

D  church  and  Sunday  school?  " 

lere  was  an  immediate  and  general  uplif  t- 

)f  hands. 

How  many  of  you  have  been  taught  the 

;ommandments?" 

rery  hand  remained  raised. 

How  many  of  you  remember  that  one  of 

ten   commandments   is,  'Thou   shalt  not 

?»" 

rery  one  remembered  it. 

How  many  of  you  remember  that  another 

nandment  is,  'Thou  shalt  not  kill?'" 

lat,  too,  was  generally  known. 

Children,"    said  the  youngster,  as  if  he 

been  an  old  man  addressing  them,  "  the 

less  of  a  privateer  is  killing  and  stealing. 

;oes  out  to  kill  the  sailors  of  the  other 

and  to  steal  what  they  have  got.     The 

)  does  not  say,  '  Thou  shalt  not  kill  except 

me  of  war.'     It  does  not  say,  'Thou  shalt 

;teal  unless  you  are  a  privateer.'     It  says 

ly  you  shall  not  kill  or  steal  ;:t  any  time. 

e  is  no  question  of  right  or  wrong  to  be 

ed  here.     You  all  know  that.     It  does  not 

er  whether  one  is  a  privateer  or  a  regular 

r  or  soldier.     His  business,  when  it  comes 

liing  or  stealing,  is  wrong,  and  the  Bible 

es  it." 

)  sat  down,  and  the  vote  was  taken.    It  was 

whelniingly  in  his  favor.     The  principal 

to  his  feet  and  smiled. 

Boys,"  he  said,  ''I  am  proud  of  your  de- 

n.     The  ten  commandments  are  not  de- 

dIb.  " —  Youth's  Companion. 


A  Neglected  Duty. 

ere  is  a  duty  now  becoming  much  ne- 
.ed,  of  calling  on  our  neighbors,  especially 
lear  ones.  A  very  common  excuse  is  that 
re  too  busy;  but  if  we  have  health  and 
igtb,  we  can  spend  a  few  minutes,  and  not 
as  has  become  so  common  among  us, 
they  are  sick.  Very  often  a  call  is  more 
3d  at  other  times  than  in  times  of  .sick- 
[  I  believe  that  we  should  look  after  our 
Ibers,  and  also  those  that  are  not  of  our 
[ity.  There  are  those  among  us  who  are 
[alone  on  account  of  a  loved  one  having 
taken  from  them,  and  others  who  feel 
I3t  alone  in  the  world.  The  lack  of  this 
'  has  caused  many  a  heartache,  and  is  as 
jimbling-block.  John  Estaugh's  example 
1,'ood  one  for  us  to  follow,  that  of  being 
Nt  to  the  poor  and  neglected,  and  also 
ilfil  the  second  commandment  of  Christ 
ird  them,  viz:  to  love  our  neighbors  as 
jilves.  y^_ 

llONA,  Ohio,  Third  Month  6lh,  1904. 


^HE  Faithful  Witness.— When  the  Sun 
pteousness  makes  daylight  in  the  soul, 
•ludgments  which  it  makes  of  what  is 
■-d  to  it  are  clear  and  correct.  It  sees 
'the  true  nature  of  things,  and  into  the 
■haracter  of  all  temptations,  and  does  not 
l|ke  evil   for  good,  or  bitter  for  sweet, 


Science  and  Industry. 

Autumn  leaves  containing  sugar,  such  as 
the  maples,  sumacs,  gums,  etc.,  easily  oxidize, 
and  thus  form  the  rich  reds,  purples  and 
violets  so  beautiful  to  the  eye.  That  is  why 
these,  especially  the  hard  maples,  give  the 
most  beautiful  autumn  leaves.  Autumnal  oak 
leaves  do  not  attract  admiration  because  they 
contain  much  tannin. 

Bran  Water.— A  subscriber  desires  us  to 
publish  the  following  for  the  good  of  many. — 

Overworked  women  who  have  the  "nerves" 
should  drink  bran  water  between  meals  instead 
of  tea,  and  instead  of  eating  factory  made  bis- 
cuits or  crackers  or  white  bread  and  butter 
or  "anything  that  is  handy,"  when  they  feel 
faint. 

The  phosphates  in  the  bran  will  develop  a 
steadiness  of  nerve  that  will  enable  them  to 
work  out  their  life  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
overwork  no  longer  necessary. 

Bring  three  pints  of  water  to  a  boil.  Add 
a  coffee  cupful  of  bran — just  ordinary  bran 
such  as  the  horses  eat.  Have  the  water  ac- 
tually boiling  when  the  bran  is  put  in  and  let 
it  boil  without  a  cover  until  the  bran  no  longer 
floats  on  top  of  the  water.  Shaking  the  sauce- 
pan helps  to  settle  it.  Cover  and  boil  slowly 
for  ten  minutes.  Strain  into  a  pitcher.  Let 
it  stand  and  settle  for  several  hours  and  then 
pour  off  the  top  and  drink  it.  It  is  best  to 
reheat  it  if  convenient.  Drink  two  or  three 
cupfuls  a  day. 

Bran  water  does  not  taste  particularly  good, 
but  it  is  not  really  bad  either,  and  in  this  age 
of  white  flour  it  is  just  what  every  system 
needs. — Maxwell's  Talisman. 


"I  SAW  that  a  humble  man,  with  the  bles- 
sing of  the  Lord,  might  live  on  a  little;  and 
that  where  the  heart  was  set  on  greatness,  suc- 
cess in  business  did  not  satisfy  the  craving; 
but  that  commonly  with  an  increase  of  wealth, 
the  desire  of  wealth  increased.  There  was  a 
care  on  my  mind,  so  to  pass  my  time  that 
nothing  might  hinder  me  from  the  most  steady 
attention  to  the  voice  of  the  true  Shepherd." 
— John  Woolmnn. 


"  How  dare  I  read  Washington's  campaigns," 
wrote  one,  "when  I  have  not  answered  the 
letters  of  my  own  correspondents?  "  Self- 
culture  is  gained  first  by  fulfilling  scrupulously 
every  daily  obligation  of  duty,  and  next  by 
study  and  thought.  To  reverse  this  order  is 
not  to  be  cultured,  but  only  varnished  with  a 
selfish  and  surface  knowledge.  Culture  means 
sincerity  and  completeness,  and  the  young 
man  or  woman  who  neglects  common  daily 
duties  will  never  -win.  ~ Forward. 

Items  Concerning  the  Society. 

-Vnna  B.  Thomas  is  engaged  in  preparing  a 
biography  of  her  late  husband,  Richard  H.  Thomas, 
of  Baltimore. 

The  death  of  .John  Wilhelm  Rowntree,  of  York, 
England,  on  the  9th  instant,  of  pneumonia,  four 
days  after  he  had  arrived  in  this  country,  is  a  loss 
keenly  felt  in  his  own  Yearly  Meeting,  where  he 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  representative 
members,  and  by  many  who  have  highly  appreciated 
him  in  this  country.  He  had  paid  other  visits  to 
.\merica,  where  he  was  widely  known  for  scholarly 
attainments,  and  a  deep  interest  in  religious  and 


social  problems.  He  has  of  late  been  engaged  on 
an  e.xtensive  historical  work,  dealing  with  the  de- 
velopment of  Quakerism  and  its  relation  to  the 
religious  movements  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
For  a  young  man  of  great  wealth,  talent,  and  uni- 
versity culture  to  come  up  from  the  state  of  an 
agnostic  and  espouse  the  cause  of  Christ,  holding 
aii  things  that  were  gain  to  him,  "  but  as  loss  for 
Christ,"  denotes  a  genuine  work  of  Divine  grace 
submitted  to  as  in  such  a  quarter  it  is  not  usual 
to  expect.  Service  not  cut  off,  but  transferred  to 
larger  development,  seems  the  providence  to  be 
acknowledged  under  such  disappointments  of  large 
e.xpectations  on  earth. 

Notes  in  General. 

Lady  Wiraborne,  wife  of  the  millionaire  iron 
master,  has  opened  a  book  store  in  London,  to 
meet  the  demand  for  "sound  religious  literature 
by  society  people." 

Washington  Gladden  says:  "  Let  us  stop  preach- 
ing about  the  gospel  and  begin  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel. Whether  we  are  new  theology  men  or  old 
theology  men  let  us  send  our  unbeliefs  to  the 
rear." 

"The  religious  revival,"  the  Outlook  declares, 
"which  would  make  Christian  morality  luminous 
must  at  the  same  time  split  asunder  the  cave  of 
moral  barbarism,  in  whose  darkness,  mistaking  re- 
spectability for  morality,  enormous  evils  flourish 
within  hearing  of  church  anthems." 

"Ask  the  wine  merchants  and  the  grocerymen," 
says  the  pastoral  letter  of  the  bishop  of  New  Jer- 
sey, "  to  whose  houses  they  carry  spirituous  liquors, 
and  they  will  tell  you  to  the  homes  of  the  rich  and 
exclusive  social  set."  But  now  that  liquor  mer- 
chants can  carry  the  means  of  indulgence  to  the 
homes  of  our  citizens  under  cover  of  their  dry- 
goods  delivery  wagons,  the  domain  of  the  private 
saloon  in  the  home  is  spreading. 

Extraordinary  scenes  were  witnessed  at  Liver- 
pool in  connection  with  the  annual  Church  of  Eng- 
land Congress. 

As  a  procession  of  bishops  and  clergy  neared 
the  Cathedral  there  were  shouts  from  the  great 
crowds  in  the  streets  of  "  Down  with  Popery."  "Oh, 
for  another  Luther." 

When  the  venerable  Archbishop  of  York  ap- 
peared, his  silver  cross  of  office  held  up  before 
him,  the  crowd  hooted  and  shrieked,  "Traitors," 
"  It  is  Popery  in  the  streets."  "Send  them  all  to 
Rome." 

Amid  a  storm  of  hissing  and  shouting  the  Arch- 
bishop passed  into  the  Cathedral,  unmoved  by  the 
uproar. 

Courage  in  War.— In  the  great  naval  battles 
that  have  occurred  in  the  east,  as  in  the  great 
land  battles,  no  doubt  the  Russians  died  game.  So 
did  the  Japanese,  so  do  the  common  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  most  civilized  ppoples  and  of  many 
semi-civilized  and  many  barbarian  peoples.  No 
people  in  the  world  meet  death  with  more  non- 
chalance, or  more  grim  stoicism,  than  the  Turks 
or  our  North  American' Indians.  To  die  recklessly 
in  battle  is  a  common  trait,  and  argues  no  special 
nobility  of  character.  Least  of  all  does  it  give 
any  indication  of  the  righteousness  of  a  cause,  or 
possession  of  the  traits  that  make  for  the  glory  of 
a  nation  in  peace.  To  have  a  bulldog's  fearless 
pugnacity  does  not  demonstrate  the  possession  of 
Christian,  or  even  of  moral,  virtues.  Bad  men 
have  it  in  common  with  the  best  men. — Boston 
Herald. 

A  writer  to  the  Evening  Telegraph  wants  a  true 
revival.  Why,  for  instance,  says  he,  should  busi- 
ness men  who  snatch  a  half  hour  at  noonday  to 
hear  some   prominent  speaker,  be  compelled  to 
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listen  to  two  or  three  long-drawn  out  solos  by 
some  who  think  they  have  a  gift  for  song?  What 
business  men  desire  to  hear  is  something  that  was 
promised  to  them,  and  not  be  compelled  to  wait 
thirty  or  forty  minutes  listening  to  solos  and  tedi- 
ous announcements.  Neither  do  they  want  any 
baby  talk.  Less  than  a  week  ago  at  a  special 
service  several  hundred  adults  listened  to  an  ap- 
peal which  affected  many  hearts,  but  they  were 
not  allowed  to  leave  until  ten  minutes  or  more  had 
been  wasted  by  another  speaker  who  tried  to  be 
funny  in  his  baby  talk,  which  completely  destroyed 
the  impression  made  by  the  previous  speaker. 
Avoid  everything  likely  to  divert  the  attention 
from  the  real  work  of  the  Christian  teacher,  and 
there  will  soon  be  a  revival  of  religion. 

Cornelius  H.  Patton,  secretary  of  the  home  de- 
partment of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  has  made  an  investigation 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  foreign  mission- 
aries of  the  board  have  been  converted,  asking  two 
questions: 

When  and  where  were  you  hopefully  converted? 

Was  it  in  a  revival  of  religion? 

His  replies  show  that  between  1885  and  1895, 
103  missionaries  stated  that  they  were  converted 
in  revivals,  while  210,  more  than  double  that  num- 
ber, stated  that  the  Christian  life  began  uncon- 
sciously. In  the  next  decade  (1895  to  1905)  67 
confessed  a  revival  origin  of  their  religious  life, 
while  187  said  otherwise.  For  the  past  twenty 
years,  then,  out  of  567  appointments,  170  were 
converted  in  revivals  and  397  not  in  revivals. 
"We  have  come  almost  to  expect,"  says  Secretary 
Patton,  "that  candidates  to-day  will  say:  'I  do 
not  know  when  I  became  a  Christian.'  The  con- 
trast of  these  figures  with  those  for  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  board  is  instructive.  Up  to 
1836,  of  the  ninety-seven  missionaries  whose  life 
memoranda  we  have,  fifty-nine  were  converted  in 
a  revival,  and  thirty-eight  not  in  a  revival.  These 
figures,  limited  as  they  are,  are  said  to  plainly  in- 
dicate that  the  nurture  idea  of  the  Christian  life 
is  gaining  ground  steadily.  The  fact  that  these 
persons  are  foreign  missionaries,  and  hence  have 
stood  the  test  of  the  most  exacting  demands  for 
Christian  consecration  and  character  gives  addi- 
tional weight  to  the  conclusions." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States.— In  hia  recent  inaugural  address  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  said:  "  Much  has  been  given  to  us,  and 
much  will  rightfully  be  expected  from  us.  We  have  du- 
ties to  others  and  duties  to  ourselves,  and  we  can  shirk 
neither.  We  have  become  a  great  nation,  forced  by  the 
fact  of  its  greatness  into  relations  with  the  other  nations, 
and  we  must  behave  as  beseems  a  people  with  such  re- 
sponsibilities. Toward  all  the  other  nations,  large  and 
small,  our  attitude  must  be  one  of  cordial  and  sincere 
friendship.  We  must  show  not  only  in  our  words  but  in 
our  deeds  that  we  are  earnestly  desirous  of  securing  their 
good  will  by  acting  toward  them  in  a  spirit  of  just  and 
generous  recognition  of  all  their  rights.  But  justice  and 
generosity  in  a  nation,  as  in  an  individual,  count  most 
when  shown  not  by  the  weak  but  by  the  strong.  While 
ever  careful  to  refrain  from  wronging  others,  we  must  be 
no  less  insistent  that  we  are  not  wronged  ourselves." 

The  members  of  President  Roosevelt's  Cabinet  are  the 
same  as  during  his  late  administration,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Postmaster-General,  who  is  now  Geo.  B.  Cortelyou. 

The  President  has  sent  to  the  special  session  of  the 
Senate,  now  convened,  the  proposed  treaty  with  San  Do- 
mingo, which  referred  it  to  its  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, which,  it  is  said,  has  amended  the  proposed  treaty, 
striking  out  all  declarations  of  general  policy  and  all  un- 
necessary provisions  which  might  lead  to  permanent  en- 
tanglements. Thus  amended,  it  is  said,  the  treaty  is  a 
simple  agreement  on  the  part  ofthe  United  States,  at  the 
request  of  San  Domingo,  to  aid  that  country  in  the  ad- 
justment of  its  foreign  indebtedness.  The  debts  of  San 
Domingo  are  said  to  be  about  $25,000,000. 

By  a  unanimous  vote  the  Senate  of  California  has  passed 
a  concurrent  resolution  requesting  and  directing  Califor- 
nia's Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  to  call  the 
attention  of  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Department  of 
State  to  the  menace  of  Japanese  immigration.     The  res- 


olution urges  immediate  action  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  to 
limit  further  immigration  of  Japanese  into  the  United 
States. 

Governor  Hanley,  of  Indiana,  has  signed  an  Anti-Cig- 
arette bill,  which  prohibits  any  person  by  himself,  clerli, 
servant,  employer  or  agent,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  man- 
ufacture, sell,  exchange,  barter,  dispose  of  or  give  away, 
or  keep  for  sale,  any  cigarettes,  cigarette-paper  or  cigar- 
ette-wrappers, or  any  paper  made  or  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  being  filled  with  tobacco  for  smoking,  or  to 
keep  or  own  or  be  in  any  way  concerned,  engaged  or  em- 
ployed in  owning  or  keeping  any  such  cigarettes,  cigar- 
ette-paper or  wrappers.  For  the  first  offence  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $50  may  be  imposed,  and  for  a  second  offence 
a  tine  not  exceeding  $500,  or  a  jail  sentence  of  six  months. 
It  is  to  go  into  effect  Sixth  Month  1st. 

A  strike  of  employees  upon  the  rapid  transit  system 
in  New  York  City  began  on  the  7th  last.,  by  which  great 
interruption  to  travel  and  annoyance  resulted  to  a  million 
or  more  people  dependent  upon  that  system  for  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  their  business.  The  strike  lasted  but 
a  few  days,  and  was  overruled  by  the  national  organiza- 
tion of  the  Brotherhood  of  Engineers,  which  has  also 
shown  its  disapprobation  of  the  course  of  the  local  union 
by  depriving  it  of  its  charter.  A  large  number  of  the 
men  formerly  employed  have  failed  in  securing  their  late 
positions 

Dr.  Leonard  Pearson,  State  Veterinarian  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, has  announced  that  a  method  of  vaccinating  cattle 
against  tuberculosis  has  been  carried  out  successfully  for 
the  first  time  in  this  State  within  the  last  two  weeks. 
He  said:  "  We  have  experimented  with  one  hundred  cows 
on  one  Delaware  County  farm.  The  results  of  our  exper- 
iments show  that  by  repeated  operations  cattle  can  be  so 
highly  vaccinated  that  danger  of  disease  is  virtually  out 
of  the  question.  Now  we  feel  we  are  ready  to  begin  to 
vaccinate  animals  on  farms,  and  are  confident  the  disease 
can  be  prevented  at  a  comparatively  small  cost." 

A  telegram  from  Washington  says:  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  decided  that  a  Porto 
Rican  in  this  country  possesses  the  necessary  qualifications 
as  to  citizenship  under  the  civil  service  regulations  to 
make  him  eligible  for  employment  in  the  Government  ser- 
vice. 

The  Osage  Indians,  who  number  about  1800  persons,  have 
on  deposit  with  the  National  Government  nearly  $9,000,- 
000,  the  proceeds  of  land  sold.  The  income  from  this 
money  at  5  per  cent,  is  $450,000  a  year.  They  still  own 
over  1,500,000  acres  of  land,  or  nearly  1000  acres  each, 
which  is  valued  at  $20  an  acre.  Lately  valuable  oil  de- 
posits have  been  discovered  on  the  land,  and  the  tribe  is 
receiving  an  income  from  this  source,  which  is  increasing 
with  great  rapidity. 

The  Senate  of  the  State  of  Delaware  has  abolished  the 
pillory  by  a  vote  of  14  to  2.  The  pillory  was  inherited 
by  the  American  Colonies  from  England,  which  abolished 
the  institution  in  1837.  It  has  been  in  use  in  Delaware 
since  1717.  In  urging  the  abandonment  of  this  form  of 
punishment,  one  of  the  Senators  branded  it  as  a  relic  of 
barbarism. 

The  astronomical  observatory  at  Harvard  is  mounting 
a  sixty-inch  telescope  on  the  east  side  of  Observatory 
Hill.  When  it  is  completely  fitted  up  it  is  said  it  will  be 
the  largest  telescope  of  its  kind  in  actual  use  in  all  the 
world.  The  instrument  was  purchased  from  the  estate 
of  Dr.  A.  A.  Common  of  England,  where  it  was  success- 
fully used  by  him  for  private  observation. 

The  efl'ort  to  check  the  operations  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  in  unfairly  competing  with  other  oil  producing 
companies  made  in  various  States  has  been  begun  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Commissioner  Garfield  has  been  re- 
quested to  examine  into  the  conditions  in  that  State, 
where  the  independents  claim  they  are  hampered  in  all 
efl'orta  to  compete  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and 
that  a  serious  situation  confronts  the  producers  who  will 
not  come  to  the  terms  of  the  trust. 

Foreign.— One  of  the  results  of  the  late  defeat  of  the 
Russian  army  in  Manchuria  is  said  to  be  that  an  enor- 
mous impetus  has  been  given  to  the  reform  movement, 
hut  the  immediate  result  chiefly  dreaded  is  the  efliect  on 
internal  disorders,  not  only  in  the  capital,  but  also,  since 
St.  Petersburg  is  not  Russia,  upon  the  millions  of  peasants 
in  the  vast  agricultural  regions,  among  whom  the  spirit 
of  revolt  has  resulted  in  pillage  and  arson  in  a  few  districts. 

The  number  of  Russian  troops  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mukden  is  said  to  have  been  225,000,  and  of  Japanese 
400,000.  These  were  engaged  in  furious  fighting,  more 
or  less  continuously  for  seventeen  days,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  retreat  of  the  Russians  from  Mukden,  which 
has  been  occupied  by  the  Japanese.  The  latter  extended 
their  lines  so  as  to  surround  the  Russian  forces  on  nearly 
all  sides,  and  in  their  retreat  to  the  northward,  they  are 
pursued  by  the  Japanese.  Statements  indicate  th,-it 
probably  90,000  me#  in  the  two  armies  have  fallen. 


despatch  says  :  In  spite  of  the  signal  defeat  of  Ri  « 
armies   at   Mukden   there  is  no  disposition   to   ta  g 
peace.     The  Government  stands  committed  for  wajni 
the  people  have  not  yet  found  the  voice  bostoW' 
them  by  the  Tsar's  rescript.    It  is  stated  on  goo 
thority  that  Japan  twice  has  approached  Russia  th 
informal  channels  on  the  subject  of  peace  negotia  m 
but  in  each  case  the  proposal  failed.  ' 

According  to  the  Ontario  mining  bureau  the  pealjjj 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario  are  not  e.xcelled  in  exte  j 
any  country  in  the  world,  and  are  of  sufficient  size  h 
the  basis  of  a  large  fuel  supply.  Also  that  fifty  ,li 
south  of  James  Bay  peat  covers  the  land  for  hundr  i- 
perhaps  thousands — of  square  miles  and  stretches  w  ( 
Hudson  Bay. 

A  despatch  from  London  of  the  9th  says:  "  oi 
Benckendorff,  the  Russian  Ambassador  to  Great  Biiiii 
to-day  paid  $325,000  to  Foreign  Secretary  Lansdo^  i  i 
settlement  of  the  North  Sea  claims,  and  the  incidetti 
thus  closed. 

A  despatch  of  the  9th  from  Calcutta  states  th  il 
deaths  from  the  plague  last  week  numbered  3(01 
Statistics  show  that  the  deaths  from  bubonic  plaf.  i 
India  within  a  few  years  reach  nearly  3,000,001  1 
1903  the  mortality  in  India  from  the  plague  alon  w 
850,000.  The  infection  recently  spread  to  Bu'al 
where  it  is  making  rapid  strides.  The  Indian  Grri 
ment  is  making  every  effort  to  eradicate  it,  desti  in 
by  fire  whole  sections  of  towns  and  segregating  tl.u 
habitants. 

The  extent  of  the  great  coal  fields  of  China  is  s 
be  400,000  square  miles— twice  the  area  of  Fram 
more  than  seventy  times  the  aggregate  extent  of  ;  :l 
coal  fields  of  Britain.  The  German  geologist,  BarijVe 
Richthofen,  reported  many  years  ago  that  both  tlai 
thracite  and  bituminous  varieties  were  equal  to  thilei 
product  in  Europe.  I 

It  is  stated  that  President  Castro  of  Venezuela  i  u 
a  charter,  granting  important  concessions  to  a  col  ' 
Boers  and  Irish  to  settle  in  the  tract  of  land,  whic 
tains  76,000  square  miles,  and  it  is  said  to  be  covei 


forests  of  mahogany  and  rubber  trees;  the  i 
sisting  of  anthracite  coal  and  gold. 
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Wanted. — Mother's  helper,  to  assist  with  care 
fant.  Address,  D.  J., 

Office  of  The  Frii  i, 


Received  from  David  Brinton,  Penna.,  $2  for 
78  ;  for  Margaret  W.  Melross  and  Thomas  Melross,|!Ol 
land,  10s  each  to  No.  35,  volume  79. 

Tract  Association  of  Friends— The  annual  s 
ing  of  the  A.ssociation  will  be  held  in  the  Committee  )0; 
of  Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  on  Fourth-day  evenii  '' 
29th  inst.,  at  8  o'clock.     Reports   of  Auxiliary  Ai 
tions  and  an  interesting  report  of  the  Managers  ' 


Westtown  Boarding  Scliool. — For  convt  i 
of  persons  coming  to  Westtown  School,  the  sta;  i 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  A.  l 
2.48  and  4.32  p.  M.  Other  trains  are  met  when  reqi 
Stage  fare,  fifteen  cents;  after  7.30  P.  M.,  twei  J 
cents  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegrap!  i 
West  Chester,  Phone  114a.     EDWARD  G.  Smedley  ^ 


Died,  at  his  home  "Oaklands,"  Oaklyn,  New 
Seventh  Mo.  23rd,  1904,  William  Bettle,  in  the  ( 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  A  member  of  Hade 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  "  To  him  that  oven 
will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna,  and  will  gi 
a  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a  new  name  v. 
which  no  man  knoweth  saving  he  that  receiveth  it 

,  in  Pasadena,  California,  on  the  morning 

30th  of  First  Mo.,  1905,  at  the  home  of  her  son- 
J.  W.  Patterson,  ASENATH  H.  Edgerton,  in  the 
second  year  of  her  age.     A  beloved  elder  and  men 
Pasadena  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.     A  sympa 
and  compassionate  friend  to  all  who  came  under 
tice,    especially   such    as    were   in    distress.     A 
mother,  a  kind  friend,  true  and  faithful  in  all  tipli 
tions   of   life— manifesting,  through  a  long  and 
illness,  remarkable  patience  and  resignation  to  the  »i' 
Will  frequently  saying  :  "  Not  my  will  but  thine  b( 
On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  she  quoted  in  a  cU 
audible  voice,  the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  "Vbt 
man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  or  the  son  of  m|"i 
Thou  visitest  him."     The   last   words   that   werep 
stood  :  "  Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  iW 
for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace."  I 
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Composure. 


hile  a  man  is  reposing  his  confidence  in 
he  is  in  a  state  of  repose  indeed.  This 
not  mean  that  his  industry  ceases,  or 
his  exertion  is  not  strenuous.  But  it 
18  that  his  industry  and  his  exertion  are 
he  more  effective  because  they  move  on 
state  of  repose.  The  more  critical  the 
■gency,  the  more  is  this  confident  repose 
he  Almighty  needed,  a  grace  which  we 
3  composure.  It  may  look  like  indiffer- 
,  it  may  be  thought  to  be  insensibility, 
in  its  supreme  calmness  is  the  highest 
nty  of  faith.  He  that  believeth  doth  not 
i  haste,  and  so  he  makes  more  speed. 
16  basis  of  peace  is  trust.  The  secret  of 
y  kept  in  perfect  peace  is  a  mind  stayed 
od.  But  the  mind  does  not  love  to  stay 
3  unless  it  is  reconciled  to  Him.  A  sense 
n  lying  between  the  soul  and  God  is  es- 
?ement,  not  reconciliation.  To  have  guilt 
I  be  ill  at  ease  in  our  Father's  society. 
Tiunion  is  impossible  under  a  sense  of  sin. 
i;he  manifestation  of  Himself  as  "  God  with 
t  bearing  our  sins  and  tasting  the  wages  of 
[I  unto  the  extreme  in  death,  overcomes 
repenting  soul  in  a  sense  of  his  love,  and 
inciles  us  unto  Him  who  so  loved  us  and 
I)  more  saves  us  by  his  life.  Estrange- 
i;  then  is  gone,  a  drawing  close  to  Him 
l3  its  place.  The  mind  loves  to  be  stayed 
im;  where  the  Treasure  is  there  will  our 
It  be  also,  and  abiding  there  will  be  kept  in 
i?ct  peace.  This  state  is  the  Christian 
lath— the  repose  and  composure  in  God  to 
ih  all  sabbath  days  were  made  to  point. 
'<  borrow  trouble  from  the  future  is  not  to 
i)w  it  from  our  Heavenly  Father — there- 
'  such  borrowing  from  the  morrow  is  re- 
Id  as  not  of  faith.  But  to  borrow  comfort 
C;he  future  is  hope,  springing  from  confi- 
ne that  He  doeth  all  things  well ;  and  we 


are  saved  by  hope,  which  is  a  waiting  on  the 
Lord  for  things  not  seen  as  yet,  because  we 
are  saved  by  faith  which  is  a  reliance  on  and 
compliance  with  the  Witness  for  truth,  "the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen."  Both  hope  and 
faith  repose  on  the  unseen  as  true,  because 
told  by  the  Word.  "There  shall  be  an  accom- 
plishing of  that  which  hath  been  told  her  of 
the  Lord."  Faith  comes  by  hearing  the  in- 
speaking  Word  of  God. 

This  stayedness  of  mind  because  of  rightly 
placed  trust  is  not  for  composure  merely  as  a 
spiritual  accomplishment,  but  for  efficiency. 
The  light  of  grace  is  not  to  be  placed  under 
a  bed  comfortably  to  be  slept  over,  but  mounted 
a-top  of  the  framework  of  all  our  talents,  to 
give  light  to  all  within  the  circle  of  its  shin- 
ing. The  best  things  are  to  be  done  in  the 
composed  and  trustful  way,  in  the  healthy  and 
not  the  violent  way,  in  a  contented  and  not 
spasmodic  way.  Patient  continuance  in  well 
doing  reaps  "glory,  honor  and  immortality," 
while  those  who  jeer  the  steadfastness  of  trust 
as  a  slow  coach  will  dash  themselves  past  on 
their  automobiles,  soon  to  be  found  by  the 
wayside,  out  of  gear  and  demoralized.  Re- 
poseful industry  outlives  bustle,  and  outstrips 
it  in  the  long  run.  What  better  off  than 
idleness  is  the  go-fast  that  so  soon  is  stuck, 
fast?  Let  our  speed  come  up  to  the  limit  of 
that  God-speed  which  will  not  tear  the  engine, 
but  abides  "diligent  in  business,  fervent  in 
spirit,  serving  the  Lord." 


Selected  for  "Thk  Friknd." 

William  Wilberforce. 

William  Wilberforce  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  Hull,  and  was  scarcely  more  than 
of  age  when  he  was  elected  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  that  town.  But  he  was  not  long  to 
occupy  this  station,  for  a  higher  awaited  him. 
Immediately  after  the  Hull  election,  he  at- 
tended the  county  election  of  York;  where,  to 
the  vast  assembly  collected  in  the  castle  yard, 
he  made  a  speech  on  the  popular  question  of 
the  day— Fox's  India  bill.  His  eloquence,  es- 
pecially in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  course, 
was,  as  I  understand,  of  a  most  animated  and 
diversified  character;  and  his  voice  sonorous 
and  mellifluous.  The  speech  produced  an  al- 
most magical  eff'ect  on  the  assembled  multi- 
tude; and  under  strong  and  apparently  unani- 
mous impulse  they  cried  out:  "  We  will  have 
the  little  man  for  our  member."  In  short, 
though  without  pretensions  from  family  or 
fortune  to  the  honor  of  representing  that  vast 
county,  he  was  elected  by  acclamation. 


Wilberforce  was  now  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular of  men.  His  fine  talents,  his  amiability, 
his  wit,  his  gayety,  adapted  him  for  the  highest 
worldly  circles  in  the  county.  Happily,  how- 
ever, that  Heavenly  Father,  whom  his  pious 
parents  had  taught  him  to  love  in  early  life, 
was  preparing  for  him  better  things  than  the 
blandishments  of  the  world,  even  things  that 
accompany  salvation.  Not  long  after  his  elec- 
tion he  was  traveling  through  France,  in  order 
to  visit  a  sick  relation  at  Nice,  in  company 
with  his  friend,  Isaac  Milner,  afterwards  Dean 
of  Carlisle,  a  person  somewhat  older  and  more 
serious  than  himself.  In  the  course  of  their 
journey  the  conversation  turned  to  a  clergy- 
man in  Yorkshire,  who,  having  been  impressed 
with  evangelical  views,  was  remarkably  de- 
voted to  his  parochial  duties. 

Wilberforce  said:  "  That  man  carries  things 
a  great  deal  too  far  in  my  opinion."  Milner 
replied:  "Do  you  think  so?  I  conceive  that 
if  you  tried  him  by  the  standard  presented  to 
us  in  the  New  Testament  you  would  change 
that  opinion."  Important,  indeed,  were  the 
results  of  this  conversation.  The  two  friends 
read  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  together 
as  they  journeyed  toward  Nice;  and  this  peru- 
sal was  so  blessed  to  Wilberforce  that  he  be- 
came a  new  man.  His  opinions  and  feelings 
underwent  a  rapid  revolution.  He  found  him- 
self to  be  a  sinner,  and  rejoiced  in  the  discov- 
ery of  his  Saviour.  He  renounced  the  world, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  fear  and  service 
of  Almighty  God. 

When  he  arrived  at  Nice  he  found  in  the 
chamber  of  his  sick  relative  a  copy  of  "Dod- 
dridge's Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the 
Soul."  This  useful  manual  of  religious  expe- 
rience he  read  with  great  eagerness,  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  means  of  confirming 
his  change  of  view  The  news  now  flew  into 
Yorkshire  that  their  popular  young  member 
was  gone  mad.  Wilberforce  followed  the  re- 
port in  propria  persona :  threw  himself  with 
noble  boldness  amongst  his  friends  and  sup- 
porters, plainly  told  them  of  his  change  of 
sentiment;  and  with  good  reason  (it  may  be 
presumed),  adopted  the  words  of  a  yet  more 
eminent  convert,  "  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble 
Festus — I  speak  the  words  of  truth  and  sober- 
ness." 

From  that  time  his  influence  in  the  county 
was  constantly  extending;  and  many  years 
after  a  contested  election  took  place  between 
Col.  Lascelles  and  Lord  Milton.  He  polled 
almost  double  the  number  of  the  votes  of  either 
of  the  other  candidates;  and  a  voluntary  sub- 
scription flowed  in  of  about  £40,000  to  defray 
his  expenses.  A  great  part  of  this  money  was 
returned.  Wilberforce  voluntarily  retired  from 
the  representation  of  the  county,  feeling  the 
weight  of  business  too  great  for  his  health, 
though  he  labored  in  the  anti-slavery  work 
until  near  the  close  of  his  life. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Items  from  "  The  Converted  Catholic." 

In  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  presi- 
dency of  Guatemala,  very  near  to  the  border- 
line of  Campeche,  is  the  strongly  Roman  Cath- 
olic town  of  San  Martin.  In  a  recent  letter 
received  from  one  who  is  spoken  of  as  "  Brother 
A.  E.  Bishop,  an  earnest  and  devoted  servant 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  laboring  in  that  land,  an  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  way  in  which  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  is  said  to  have  first  reached  !:^an 
Martin.  It  happened,  about  five  years  ago, 
that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Elias  received  a 
tract  entitled  "Thirty  Reasons  why  Rome  is 
not  the  true  Church."  Unable  to  read  it,  he 
took  it  to  his  brother,  and  when  he  heard 
through  him  what  the  tract  had  to  say,  the 
"  Reasons' '  adduced  took  such  strong  hold  upon 
his  mind  that  he  went  ofi'  into  the  timber,  far 
from  any  human  being,  and  falling  upon  his 
knees,  pleadingly  cried  to  the  great  God  that 
if  the  statements  in  the  tract  were  true,  he 
might  be  favored  to  know  it.  He  then  com- 
municated with  his  sisters,  and  a  great  desire 
took  possession  of  them  all  to  have  a  Bible. 
But  the  priest,  to  whom  they  confided  their 
longing,  told  them  that  even  a  look  at  a  Bible 
would  be  worth  a  thousand  dollars.  They  were 
poor  and  how  could  they  ever  obtain  the  cov- 
eted book.  Six  months  later,  a  colporteur, 
having  slept  one  night  just  outside  of  San  Mar- 
tin, resumed  his  pack  in  the  early  morning 
following,  and,  entering  the  town,  wandered 
through  it  until  he  reached  its  opposite  side. 
Here  he  came  to  the  home  of  the  Elias  family, 
who.  filled  with  joy  and  gratitude  that  they 
could  purchase  a  Bible  for  so  small  a  sum  as 
a  single  dollar  (worth  less  than  half  that  much 
in  .American  money),  eagerly  bought  a  copy, 
and  prized  it  accordingly. 


The  same  Brother  Bishop  narrates  in  his 
letter  a  further  interesting  circumstance.  He 
was  forty-two  miles  from  San  Martin  when  he 
was  impressed  to  return  home  rather  suddenly, 
accomplishing  the  journey  in  the  course  of  tht 
day,  though  he  had  to  travel  along  bad  moun- 
tain roads  made  doubly  difficult  by  great  wash- 
outs. "That  morning,"  he  says,  "one  of  our 
most  faithful  believers,  an  employee  of  the 
electric  light  company  for  fourteen  years,  while 
fixing  a  live  wire,  a  block  from  our  home,  sud- 
denly received  the  whole  current.  A  cry,  a 
moment  of  suspension  in  the  air,  and  he  fell, 
crushing  his  skull.  For  nearly  fifty  years  he 
had  lived  in  the  darkness  of  sin  and  Romanism, 
spending  his  wages  on  periodical  Sunday  sprees, 
but  the  last  five  years  were  years  of  joy,  peace 
and  victory.  No  home  nor  life  in  Guatemala 
showed  a  more  marked  change  than  his.  Large 
numbers  of  people  attended  his  funeral  next 
morning,  many  of  them  hearing  then  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives  the  Gospel  of  grace 
that  saves  both  from  the  guilt  and  power  of 
sin.  His  employers  testified  that  they  had  no 
other  man  in  whom  they  placed  such  implicit 
confidence.  In  his  testimony  he  would  fre- 
quently say,  "  Where  would  I  be  to-day  if  the 
Gospel  had  not  come  into  my  life?  " 

The  Roman  Catholic  tenet  concerning  con- 
substantiation — the  full  and  absolute  presence 
of  Christ's  body  in  the  so-called  "  holy  wafer"of 
the  sacrificial  mass — would  appear  to  be  held 
in  all  its  grossness  by  adherents  of  the  Papacy 


of  this  day,  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Tetzel  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Thus,  at  the 
consecration  lately  of  a  new  bishop,  in  New 
Hampshire,  the  officiating  priest,  a  Jesuit,  and 
the  head  of  the  largest  Roman  Catholic  college 
in  New  England,  declared  in  "a  great  sermon," 
that  "when,  officiating  at  mass,  a  priest  or 
bishop  utters  the  words  '  This  is  my  body, '  in- 
stantly there  is  no  longer  any  bread,  but  the 
God  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  Judge  of  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead.  He  who  in  the  hollow  of  His 
hand  holds  and  poises  the  universe,  is  resting 
in  the  hands  of  His  priest."  In  the  same  ser- 
mon this  Jesuit  said,  that  "rich  and  poor, 
learned  and  unlearned,  must  submit  to  the 
priest's  judgment  and  sentence,  and  that  judg- 
ment is  ratified  in  heaven,  sins  are  blotted  out, 
the  man  by  the  power  given  to  the  priest,  is 
received  back  into  God's  favor. "  "It  is  such 
teaching  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,"  is 
the  apt  comment  of  the  Converted  Catholic, 
"  that  has  made  infidels,  atheists  and  anarchists 
of  intelligent,  strong-minded  men  in  European 
countries;  and  if  Christ  be  not  lifted  up  before 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  this  country,  and  His 
gospel  of  salvation  be  preached  to  them,  they 
will  likewise  become  irreligious." 

The  "  Los  von  Rom"  (Away  from  Rome) 
movement,  in  several  provinces  of  Austria, 
notably  in  Bohemia.  Moravia,  Styria,  Salzburg 
and  the  Tyrol,  appears  to  be  still  making  some 
progress,  though  not  so  markedly  as  two  or 
three  years  ago.  During  the  last  five  years, 
it  is  stated  that  fully  forty-five  thousand  Roman 
Catholics  have  declared  their  change  of  faith 
to  various  forms  of  Protestantism,  in  which 
may  be  included  the  old  Catholic  dissent  and 
separation.  Much  aid  has  been  extended  the 
movement  by  the  Evangelisches  Bund,  a  vig- 
orous Protestant  society  of  Germany,  yet  (it 
is  stated)  a  decree  of  Emperor  William,  through 
the  Prussian  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  for- 
bids the  appropriation  of  any  funds  of  the  State 
Church  of  Prussia  for  such  purpose.  In  essay- 
ing to  counteract  this  trend  away  from  Rome, 
some  of  the  Romanist  ecclesiastics,  and  the 
papers  which  they  influence,  have  gone  beyond 
I  he  mark  of  just  and  judicious  defence,  and 
will  probably  have  endamaged  their  own  cause. 
Thus,  the  most  influential  Catholic  paper  of 
Bohemia,  having  arranged  from  Luther's  works 
certain  passages  taken  away  from  their  con- 
text, makes  the  great  Reformer  appear  as  a 
drunkard  and  a  libertine,  and  the  Protestant 
faith  to  be  not  at  all  the  faith  of  Jesus. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  month's  issue  of 
the  Converted  Catholic,  is  a  letter,  one  of  a  se- 
ries, addressed  by  its  editor,  James  A.  O'Con- 
nor, to  Cardinal  Gibbons,  of  Baltimore.  Pas- 
tor O'Connor  recalls  the  fact  that,  some  years 
ago,  a  student  of  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic 
Seminary  in  that  city  (the  same  institution, 
as  it  happened,  in  which  both  O'Connor  and 
Gibbons  had  received  their  theological  train- 
ing), renounced  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  wit- 
nessing a  change  of  heart— partly  through  the 
instrumentality  of  James  A.  O'Connor- -united 
with  the  Methodists.  The  letter  which  this 
seminarian,  J.  W.  Holmes,  addressed  to  the 
priests  in  control  of  the  institution,  explana- 
tory of  his  reasons  for  leaving  it,  is  given. 
Following  is  an  extract,  declaring  against  the 
unscriptural  inculcation  of  Mariolatry: 


"  My  knowledge  of  the  practices  of 
Church  had  been  derived  wholly  from  the 
olugical  writings  of  the  Fathers.  With 
however,  I  learned  very  soon  that  the  praci 
working  of  the  Church  is  different  from  > 
I  had  supposed.  I  learned  that  the  Vi 
Mary  alone  is  invoked,  together  with 
and  that  our  dear  risen  Saviour  is  not 
preached  in  prayer.  Not  one  prayer  ha 
heard  addressed  to  Christ.  Yet,  are  we 
directed  to  do  so  in  God's  Word— Heb. 
14-16? 

"  Nowhere  in  the  Bible  are  we  directs 
pray  to  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  I  ca 
longer  continue  to  do  so.     She  occupiei 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  pi; 
God  has  given  to  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.    C 
alone  is  Mediator  between  the  Father  and  i 
'  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  wit! 
Father,  Jesus  Christ,  the  righteous,  and  1 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins,'  etc.     Rut 
all  taught  us  to  go  to  Mary  and  gain  her  i 
cession  with  her  Son.     This  is  unfoundf 
Scripture,  and  is  directly  opposed  to  it.    '( 
unto  Me  [Jesus]  all  ye  who  labor  and  are  i 
laden,  and  I  will   give  you  rest' — Matt 
In  the  seminary,  however,  every  one  is  to 
have  a  '  spiritual  director '  to  guide  hii 
advice  and  counsel.     God  says:  '  If  any  o 
lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God  that  g: 
to  all  men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not, 
should  be  given  him.'     Through  our  bli 
risen  Saviour  we  have  access  to  God,  who 
offers  Himself  as  the  '  spiritual  directoiji 
all  men.    '  But,'  I  am  told,  '  you  have  no  |!ii 
to  interpret  Scripture  for  yourself.'     11!! 
an  invention  of  man  inspired  by  Satan,  ia 
gave  all  men  a  free  will,  intelligence  al 
desire  to  arrive  at  truth.     Chains  mayin 
the  limbs,  may  deprive  the  hands  of  theiijM 
tion,  but,  thanks  be  to  God,  no  chains  canjre 
restrict  the  operations  of  the  mind,     ica 
and  will  no  longer  submit  to  be  influencejii 
any  inventions  of  man  in  religious  mattf.' 
^ J.  W.  \ 

The  Boy  in  School.— If  I  were  askf  to 
state  in  a  single  word  the  secret  of  a  goolif 
for  a  boy  in  school,  I  should  say  withou  th 
slightest  hesitation  that  such  a  secret  li  i 
the  word  "honesty."  A  narrow  definiti(  0 
that  word  proposes  than  an  "  honest  perso '  i 
not  a  thief,  that  he  does  not  steal  the  per  aa 
possessions  of  some  one  else:  but  a  truer  efi 
nition  includes  all  that  we  mean  by  "  truth  1,' 
"upright,"  "diligent, "and  many  other  mht: 
words.  An  honest  boy  will  not  attemp  thi 
self-deception  that  accompanies  bad  habr  o; 
the  deception  of  fellow-students  or  tea  er 
that  accompanies  open  sin;  he  will  be  strs  ht 
forward,  earnest,  manly;  he  will  exhibit  ios( 
fine  qualities  of  human  life  which  evepm 
admires;  he  will  please  God.  To  grow  i  thi 
grace  of  honesty  means  the  development^  i 
character  that  is  great  and  good.  I  compm 
to  every  schoolboy  that  he  be  honest  iWfi 
all  circumstances  and  in  view  of  any  c}X- 
queuces. — Eugene  Allen  Noble,  in  Chr\w 
Advocate.  I 


Men  remain  the  same  slaves  they  ha^j  all 
ways  been,  and  always  will  be,  while  the3|on- 
tinue  to  be  guided,  not  by  religious  cons(JD8- 
ness,  but  by  passions,  theories,  and  exlpal 
influences. — Tolstoi.  I 
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A  Visit  to  Porto  Rico. 

(Continued  from  page  -8o.) 

[:!an  Juan,  Second  Mo.  4th,  190.5. — Second- 
ly we  had  a  meeting  with  about  six  hundred 
:n  in  the  penitentiary,  some  two  hundred  of 
lom  are  in  for  killing.  Amongst  them, 
•ded  all  together,  were  a  few  boys,  one 
Irteen  years  old,  for  manslaughter.  I  had 
;Ood  interpreter.  The  forgiveness  and  love 
God  in  Christ,  dependent  upon  repentance, 
,i  forsaking  our  sins  was  depicted.  During 
!•  speaking  the  passage  was  produced  about 
\  forgiveness  of  the  sinning  woman,  who 
(0  loved  much.  This  seemed  to  aifect  the 
()rmen  a  great  deal.  When  they  were  told 
li  was  everywhere,  and  in  their  own  hearts, 
,11  there  they  could  pray  to  Him,  and  they 
|re  asked  to  engage  in  silent  prayer.  It 
J3  a  solemn  scene.  Then  at  the  close  of 
li  meeting,  when  1  knelt  in  prayer,  they  all 
I  likewise;  and  then  the  silence,  awe,  and 
|;ompanying  evidences  of  contrition,  all 
iwed  that  the  promised  visitation  of  the 
Ily  Spirit  was  indeed  in  our  midst.  What 
privilege  to  be  able  to  preach  glad  tidings 
(sinners.  To  show  them  that  Christ  is  a 
I'iour  for  those  who  listen  to  his  voice 
(bin  and  obey  it!  And  that  his  blood  was 
Id,  not  for  the  righteous  so  much  as  for 
iners ! 

fhird-day  we  went  to  the  Lepers'  Island 
,the  entrance  to  the  San  Juan  bay.  I  could 
ii  feel  clear  of  this  locality  without  making 
1  effort,  so  we  secured  the  necessary  per- 
msion  from  the  Insular  superintendent  of 
hrities,  who  introduced  us  to  the  Doctor. 
^1  went  out  in  a  sail-boat  with  him.  He 
i[i  his  assistant  made  some  provision  for 
(litection,  as  they  had  to  walk  amongst  the 
(ers.  But  we  were  careful  simply  to  keep 
li  of  doors,  principally  on  the  ground,  and 
I!  the  windward  side  of  them,  as  much  as 
iicticable.  We  had  an  excellent  interpreter. 
fe  island  has  two  good  sized  houses,  for 
lin  and  women.  The  outlook  seaward,  and 
loss  to  San  Juan  in  the  distance,  is  beauti- 
;*.  But  the  poor  lepers!  It  was  the  most 
itrowful  sight  I  ever  witnessed.  I  dare  not 
1<I  here  of  their  appearance  —  sightless, 
ibiess,  eaten  up,  as  many  of  them  were. 
]8  wonders  why  such  suffering  should  be 
rmitted  to  exist.  They  spend  much  of  their 
;ie  in  crying,  we  are  told,  partly  from  dis- 
?'■,  partly  for  their  absent  families  and 
'  ■tids. 

t  would  have  rejoiced  your  hearts  to  see 
t:ir  gladness  when  told  a  minister  wanted 
t'speak  to  them.  Only  once  in  a  few  years 
J  priests  go  to  see  them.  They  called  out 
i».h  delight,  and  eagerly  gathered  as  quickly 
itheir  afflictions  permitted.  Then  they  were 
td  of  Cod's  love,  how  they  could  have  his 
Bnpanionship,  how  then  He  could  prepare 
I'.m  for  Heaven,  where  they  might  see  loved 
0>s,  and  where  sickness  never  comes.  They 
VTe  thirsty  for  the  Gospel,  and  I  was  almost 
b)ken  down  myself,  on  concluding.  They 
pn-ed  unexpectedly  alive  to  spiritual  thought 
a  fjiven  in  simple  language,  and  exhibited 
n.ch  tenderness.  When  we  parted,  they,  with 
rny  smiles  and  gesticulations  expressed  their 
pititude.  Our  kind  interpreter  was  also  much 
aected,  remarking  as  we  left,  "This  is  an 
frand  of  mercy."  And  the  doctor,  who  ap- 
pl'ently  had  not  cared  much  to  listen  to  me, 


said,  "After  all,  religion  is  a  great  consola- 
tion." 

On  leaving,  we  all  felt  that  it  was  a  deep 
blessing  to  be  made  a  means  of  comforting 
those  who  are  in  trouble. 

The  next  Fourth-day,  we  passed  much  of 
the  time  in  the  Insular  Normal  School.  We 
had  considerable  work  there,  a  special  op- 
portunity being  granted  us.  The  responsi- 
bility connected  with  the  calling  of  instructors 
as  applied  to  moral  and  religious  conditions, 
was  largely  our  concern. 

Fifth-day  was  spent  a  good  deal  in  the 
Naval  Hospital,  talking  to  the  sick  boys,  etc. 

Sixth-day,  we  had  a  meeting  for  the  Ameri- 
can colony,  but  it  was  rainy,  and  a  small 
meeting  resulted.  A  good  part  of  this  day, 
also  Seventh-day,  A.  M.,  was  devoted  to  con- 
versations with  people  who  desired  more  knowl- 
edge regarding  religious  matters,  or  whom  we 
wanted  to  see,  because  of  their  courtesy  in 
aiding  us  in  the  past  few  weeks. 

We  have  had  a  busy  week  and  this  after- 
noon, concluding  it  by  going  out  to  Judge 
MacLeary's  farm,  looking  at  orange  tree  groves 
and  sitting  on  his  porch.  The  country  air  and 
relaxation  gave  us  a  grand  rest.  It  is  also  a 
relief  to  think  our  labors  are  almost  concluded 
here,  and  seem  to  have  been  so  blessed  to 
many.  1  know  it  all  is  of  God,  and  give  Him 
all  the  praise. 

First-day,  Second  Month  5th. — We  expect  to 
go  to  the  Naval  Hospital  for  a  meeting,  while 
Second-day  must  be  devoted  to  urging  the 
early  construction  of  a  reformatory  for  boys, 
nstead  of  putting  them  in  jails  with  old  crim- 
inals. To  do  this,  we  hope  to  see  the  Gov- 
ernor and  others  in  authority. 

Then  Second-day,  P.  M.  to  Bardadoes. 

Gth. — Yesterday  we  had  a  meeting  at  the 
Naval  Hospital.  I  had  been  amongst  the 
boys  quite  a  little  in  regular  personal  work; 
and  they  were  very  kind  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing. Those  that  could  get  about,  came  into 
the  hall  between  the  two  wards,  and  were 
very  attentive,  as  were  also  the  poor  fellows 
on  their  cots  in  the  wards.  We  spoke  up 
loudly  so  all  could  hear.  We  had  a  season  for 
a  Bible  reading,  and  a  good  many  of  them  had 
not  heard  it  read  for  months  or  years.  Then 
I  spoke,  and  it  was  the  same  old  and  glad 
theme  of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  the  forgive- 
ness for  those  who  repent  and  amend  their 
lives.  We  had  a  tendering  time-  how  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  wonderfully  reached  our  meet- 
ings fti  this  island!  To-day  called  on  the 
liovernor,  etc.,  in  reference  to  a  reformatory 
for  boys. 

1  wish  I  could  detail  our  personal  experi- 
ences as  we  have  gone  along.  There  has  been 
fruit  through  these  labors,  and  seed  has  been 
sown;  for  this  we  thank  our  Father  in  Heaven. 

(To  be  contlnued.i 


"Many  times  hath  my  soul  bowed  in  an 
humble  thankfulness  to  the  Lord,  that  He  did 
not  choose  any  of  the  wise  and  learned  of  this 
world  to  be  the  first  messenger  in  our  age  of 
his  blessed  truth  to  men;  but  that  he  took  one 
that  was  not  of  high  degree  or  elegant  speech, 
or  learned  after  the  way  of  this  world." — 
William  Penn's  Preface  to  G.  Fox's  Journal. 


A  Testimony  of  Ttiaxted  Monthly  Meeting, 
Concerning  Priscilla  Green,  a  Minister, 


"A  HEART  that  fears  God  cares  not  for  the 
threats  of  the  world." 


We  think  it  right  to  preserve  a  brief  record 
of  the  devoted  life  of  our  late  beloved  friend 
Priscilla  Green,  and  of  her  work  in  the  minis- 
try of  the  Gospel,  with  the  desire  that  it  may 
animate  and  encourage  others  to  yield  their 
hearts  to  the  same  loving  Lord,  by  whose 
grace  she  was  what  she  was,  and  thus  to  bring 
forth  much  fruit  to  his  praise. 

Priscilla  Green  was  the  third  daughter  of 
our  late  friends  Joseph  Markes  and  Mercy 
Green,  and  was  born  at  Saffron  Walden  in  the 
year  1802.  Her  parents  were  earnestly  con- 
cerned to  train  up  their  children  in  the  right 
way  of  the  Lord;  and  her  mind,  yielding  to 
the  convictions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  early 
given  up  to  her  Saviour,  and  her  subsequent 
course  was  one  of  remarkable  dedication  to 
his  service.  Frail  and  delicate  from  her 
childhood,  she  knew  much  of  physical  infirm- 
ity, and  we  believe  that  she  learnt  many  les- 
sons in  this  school  of  suffering,  which  fitted 
her,  in  her  frequent  loving  visits  to  her 
frienos,  to  enter  into  deep  feeling  with  them, 
and  to  evince  her  earnest  concern  for  their 
present  and  eternal  well  being. 

For  several  years  before  she  first  spoke  in 
the  ministry  she  felt  that  such  a  service  would 
be  required  of  her,  and  great  were  her  search- 
ings  of  heart  in  connection  with  so  solemn  an 
engagement,  desiring,  on  the  one  hand,  not 
to  be  unfaithful  to  the  call  of  her  Lord,  and, 
on  the  other,  not  to  move  before  her  Guide. 
Several  memoranda  made  during  this  period 
strikingly  evince  her  earnest  concern  on  these 
points.     One  of  these  is  as   follows: 

1S32,  Third  Month  4tli.  "I  have  passed 
through  another  severe  conflict  at  meeting 
this  morning,  and  felt  consequently  depressed 
since.  I  think  I  am  preserved  from  much 
reasoning  on  the  subject;  but  such  a  fear  at- 
tends lest  I  should  move  before  the  right  time, 
and  thereby  bring  reproach  on  the  precious 
cause;  also  lest  I  should  be  depriving  myself 
of  the  sweet  reward  of  peace,  by  too  long 
withholding,  that  I  truly  go  bowed  down. 
Still  it  is  a  mercy  to  be  permitted  to  lie  low 
before  Him,  to  wait  his  direction,  and  to  be 
made  sensible  that  of  ourselves  we  can  do 
nothing.  Oh!  may  I  endeavor  to  hope  that  a 
way  will  yet  be  made  through  these  conflicts 
of  soul,  acceptably  to  offer  a  prepared  sacri- 
fice, and  that  the  Good  Shepherd  will  continue 
to  lead  about  and  instruct,  though  it  remain 
to  be  in  paths  I  have  not  known.  Through 
all  I  have  much  to  be  thankful  for,  and  most 
of  all  for  the  frequent  breathings  of  my  spirit 
to  Him  whom  I  desire  to  love  above  all." 

She  first  spoke  in  meeting  while  on  a  visit 
to  Berkhampstead  in  1833,  and  was  recorded 
a  minister  by  this  Monthly  Meeting  in  1836. 

Priscilla  Green  travelled  extensively  in  the 
service  of  the  Gospel  through  many  parts  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  in  1856 
she  was  liberated  to  visit  some  parts  of  North 
America.  In  this  engagement  she  was  accom- 
panied by  our  late  friend  Mary  Nicholson. 

She  was  freciuently  led  to  visit  Friends  in 
their  families,  and  on  several  occasions  those 
not  in  profession  with  our  Society,  especially 
some  of  her  own  neighbors;  and  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  many  of   these   visits,  as 
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well  as  those  of  a  more  public  character, 
were  to  the  edification  and  comfort  of  those 
amongst  whom  she  labored. 

In  the  exercise  of  her  gift  in  the  ministry 
she  was  enabled  clearly  to  set  forth  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel  with  much  feeling  and  power, 
so  as  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  hearers. 
She  dwelt  largely  on  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  on  the  surrender  of  the  heart  to  Him, 
and  on  the  need  of  living  as  becometh  the  Gos- 
pel; also  on  the  importance  of  deep  spiritual 
exercise  in  our  meetings  for  worship.  Her 
public  approaches  to  the  Throne  of  grace  were 
marked  by  great  solemnity  and  reverence. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  her  life  she 
was  unable  to  go  much  from  home,  but  was 
often  acceptably  engaged  in  her  own  meeting, 
and  also  frequently  had  words  of  affectionate 
counsel  and  encouragement  for  those  who 
called  to  see  her.  The  last  time  she  was  at 
meeting  was  in  the  autumn  of  1876,  when,  in 
something  like  a  parting  salutation,  she  ad- 
dressed those  present  in  solemn  words  refer- 
ring to  the  uncertainty  of  life. 

Although  her  health  became  increasingly 
feeble,  it  was  not  until  within  a  month  of  her 
death  that  symptoms  arose  which  caused  her 
friends  special  anxiety,  during  which  time  she 
passed  through  much  bodily  suffering,  but  her 
mind  was  preserved  clear  to  the  last,  and  her 
patience  and  resignation  were  very  instructive 
to  those  around  her.  She  seemed  constantly 
in  the  atmosphere  of  prayer,  and  gave  utter 
ance  to  many  expressions  of  her  feelings  a 
this  period,  a  few  of  which  may  be  interesting 
to  record. 

Third  Month  13th.  In  allusion  to  the 
comfort  of  sympathy,  she  said:  "Yes,  it  is 
very  precious;  there  is  one  fountain  ever 
open,  and  one  river  of  love  ever  flowing  from 
our  Heavingly  Father  towards  us,  and  some- 
times I  think  it  reaches  us  through  the  hearts 
of  our  friends."  At  another  time  she  ejacu- 
lated, "The  depth  of  Thy  mercy  in  Christ 
Jesus  is  my  only  hope;  Thy  righteous  will  be 
done.     Thy  time,  not  mine." 

The  next  day,  on  its  being  said,  "Thy  dear 
Saviour  is  with  thee,"  she  replied  "Yes,  I 
shall  soon  see  Him.  Oh  that  I  might  fall 
asleep  and  awake  in  his  likeness;  I  shall  be 
satisfied."  "I  am  lying  in  the  dust,  waiting 
till  the  most  merciful  call  comes,  only  feeling 
that  there  is  special  cause  for  regret  that  1 
should  ever  have  known  anything  like  unfaith- 
fulness. I  wish  you  all  well  on  your  way. 
Keep  very  humble,  and  very  close  to  the  Good 
Shepherd;  there  is  no  other  path  of  safety." 

Third  Month  17th.  She  prayed  in  broken 
sentences:  "Into  Thy  disposal,  oh,  gracious 
Father  I  commit  myself  and  my  all,  and  those 
I  love;  make  them  willing  to  give  up  all  Thou 
art  calling  for  from  them,  and  give  them  more 
and  more  humility." 

Again,  on  the  20th:  "Gracious  Father,  if 
it  be  Thy  will,  grant  me  a  little  relief  from 
suffering.  Great  and  marvellous  are  Thy 
works,  and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right  well; 
marvellous  have  they  been  to  me  all  my  life 
long." 

On  the  following  day  her  purified  spirit  was 
released  from  its  suffering  tabernacle.  She 
was  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and 
had  been  a  recorded  minister  about  forty 
years. 

In  thus  testifying  to  the  Christian  walk  of 


our  dear  friend,  we  would  express  our  thank- 
fulness in  having  had  one  amongst  us  whose 
character  shone  so  brightly  through  the  trials 
permitted,  even  to  the  end  evincing  her  de- 
sire to  live  up  to  the  injunction  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  "Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven  is  perfect;"  yet 
withal  she  had  nothing  to  trust  to  but  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Him  who  died  for  our  sins, 
and  a  precious  assurance  is  granted  that, 
through  this  boundless  mercy  she  is  now  for 
ever  with  the  Lord. 

In  Defense  of  Birds 

The  great  dodo  has  become  extinct  within 
the  memory  of  man,  and  most  likely  by  reason 
of  his  ruthless  waste  of  life.  The  great  auk 
is  another.  Sixty  or  seventy  of  its  eggs  yet 
exist,  and  one  was  sold  in  London  this  year 
for  $1,000.  Thus  two  types  have  been  lost. 
Once  in  Indiana  the  sky  would  be  darkened  in 
the  early  autumn  by  the  vast  flocks  of  passen- 
ger pigeons;  but  now  not  a  specimen  remains, 
though  a  few  have  been  reported  as  having 
appeared  in  the  Adirondacks  this  year.  The 
Carolina  paraquet  and  the  ivory-billed  wood- 
pecker are  extinct  in  Indiana.  The  wild  Tur- 
key, raven  and  pileated  woodpecker  are  al- 
most extinct.  The  beautiful  egrets  are  very 
rare.  A  few  years  ago  they  were  common 
here,  but  they  have  been  killed  in  their  nest- 
ing places  in  Florida.  One  man  said  that  he 
had  made  over  a  hundred  dollars  in  one  day 
by  killing  them  for  their  plumes.  The  stately 
white  heron,  standing  almost  as  tall  as  a  man, 
is  one  of  the  lovely  recollections  of  my  child- 
hood. The  woodcocks  from  everywhere  over 
their  wide  range  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  are  disappearing.  The  noble 
bird  is  to  be  found  no  longer  in  the  sWale  o: 
in  its  love-dance  above  the  alders.  The  wood 
duck,  the  most  gentle  and  confiding  and  beau- 
tiful of  the  ducks,  is  vanishing  from  its  nest 
in  the  hollow  tree  and  its  haunts  along  the 
woodsy  streams. 

Wanton  love  of  killing  is  responsible  for 
much  of  it.  In  1862,  when  the  negroes  of  the 
South  first  began  to  use  shotguns,  the  des- 
truction of  the  Southern  mocking-bird  began. 
It  seems  incredible  that  anybody  could  murder 
so  sweet  a  singer.  The  bird  fanciers  began 
to  trap  them  by  thousands  and  exported  them, 
though  they  mostly  pine  away  and  die  in  cap- 
tivity. Were  these  poor  ignorant  people  all 
the  murderers  of  birds  we  might  to  some  de- 
gree excuse  them;  but  when  we  remember 
that  a  professing  Christian  and  even  a  preacher 
of  righteousness  will  shoot  such  creatures  for 
target  practice,  it  seems  beyond  belief.  I 
knew  one  minister  to  shoot  twenty-six  larks 
one  afternoon  for  practice  with  his  new  Colt 
gun. 

It  is  more  astounding  to  discover  that  fashion 
in  women's  hats  is  far  more  destructive  still 
of  the  gorgeous  bird  of  life  with  which  the 
beneficent  Creator  has  endowed  us.  That  wo- 
men, usually  so  tender-hearted  and  sympa- 
thetic, should  so  far  repress  their  nature  as 
to  occasion  such  awful  slaughter — how  strange ! 
Surely  they  would  say: 
'"Twas  never  in  my  soul  to  act  so  ill  a  part, 
But  evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought  as  well  as 
want  of  heart." 

One  consignment  of  birds  to  a  prominent 


feather  dealer  in  London  included  6,000  1 
of  Paradise  and  400,000  humming  birds.  E 
nesting  place  of  the  sea-gulls  from  New  Fo 
land  to  Florida  is  visited  by  the  hired  < 
the  milliners,  and  huge  piles  of  their  poor  be 
are  left  upon  the  ground,  many  of  them 
their  wings  torn  off  while  still  alive,  and 
are  denied  the  mercy  of  death.  On  the  r 
islands  their  starved  nestlings  can  be  ft 
huddled  in  the  slow  torture.  Some  of  the 
tims  are  skinned  alive,  that  the  feathers  ma; 
tain  their  brilliancy.  Others  are  put  alive 
hot  ovens  for  the  same  purpose.  Nearly 
are  killed  in  nesting  season,  for  then  the 
ent  birds  are  easily  taken,  when  they  ( 
home  to  feed  their  little  ones.  It  rejoice! 
naturalist's  heart  to  witness  the  returi 
the  swallows  in  the  spring,  but  in  Era 
when  they  are  weary  with  their  flight  ac 
the  Mediterranean,  electric  wires  are  sua 
ded  for  them  to  rest  on,  and  the  deadly  be 
sent  through  thousands  at  once.  Hui 
used  to  kill  in  the  duck  season  just  this 
of  St.  Louis  thousands  of  ducks  for 
feathers  alone,  and  leave  the  bodies  to  re 
heaps.  Judge  Banta  once  told  me  that  ^ 
he  was  hunting  sage  hens  in  Idaho  hund 
could  be  killed  in  a  day,  they  were  so  pi 
and  so  easy  to  hit,  and  he  found  piles  a 
the  roadway  decaying — killed  for  sport! 
the  hunter  must  yield  the  palm  for  cruelty 
wastefulness  of  creature  life  to  the  mllj 
and  her  patrons. 

I  am  happy  to  record  that  the  tide  has  tni 
and  almost  a  revolution  has  been  effecte 
public  sentiment.  The  Audubon  sociiw 
for  bird  study  and  protection  deserve  the 
dit  for  taking  the  initiative.  They  work  an 
three  lines —  legislation,  education  and  piii 
sentiment.  They  have  given  us  a  model 
law,  which  is  now  on  the  statue  bookij 
nearly  every  state.  They  have  wroil 
through  the  public  schools  until  multitji 
who  were  "thoughtlessly  cruel  are 
thoughtfully  kind."  They  have  develi 
public  sentiment,  until  farmer  and  citizen 
discovered  alike  that  the  birds  are  their  ikii 
allies,  and  not  their  foes.  Even  every  ovjii 
a  blessing  to  the  farm.  And  Michelet,Jii 
French  Naturalist,  has  shown  that  if  allpi 
birds  were  destroyed  the  earth  would  soo;lbi 
uninhabitable.  Sanctuaries,  public  and  pri^fe 
are  now  being  prepared  for  the  birds  whila 
they  can  come  and  be  safe.  The  Mercfnl 
Milliners'  Association  of  New  York  has  ^ii 
year  declared  a  truce,  to  run  for  three  j(\s, 
by  which  they  agree  not  to  import,  mani^ 
ture  or  sell  the  plumage  of  gulls,  teifs, 
grebes,  humming  birds  or  song  birds.  Di 
January  1st,  herons,  egrets  and  Americanp 
icans  will  be  added  to  the  list.  Perhaps  jii 
because  of  this  fact  that  wild  pigeons  m 
peeped  into  the  Adirondack  region  aftep 
absence  of  nearly  half  a  century.  Let  us  [if 
in  this  Christian  effort  to  preserve  Gl'i 
creatures  which  he  has  given  us  for  com  In- 
ionship,  assistance  and  good  cheer.  Leb 
by  the  utmost  hospitality  entice  into  our  M 
lawns. 

"That  blithe  spirit, 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it. 
Pours  its  full  heart 
In  strains  of  unpremeditated  art." 

—J.  W.  Frazer,  in  Herald  ofTrvt, 
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The  Cruise  of  the  "Arabic." 

he  steamship  Arabic  sailed  from  l\ew  Yorli 
the  Second  of  Second  Month  last  for  a 
Be  of  Mediterranean  ports.  Of  the  more 
1 620  passengers  over  twenty  were  members 
be  Society  of  Friends.  The  following  ex- 
ts  from  a  journal  kept  by  one  of  them  are 
ived  to  have  enough  of  general  interest  to 
ify  their  publication  in  The  Friend. 
fter  eight  days  of  very  pleasant  but  rather 
'entful  sea  travel,  on  Second  Month  10th 
record  begins: — 

fhe  day  of  arrival  opened  fair  and  warm, 
we  were  skirting  the  Islands  at  daylight, 
as  a  beautiful  sight  after  eight  days  of 
363.  We  dropped  anchor  just  after  break- 
opposite  Funchal,  the  capital  of  Madeira. 
babel  that  greeted  us  was  deafening.  The 
res  in  small  boats  swarmed  about  the  ships, 
'ped  to  the  waist,  ready  to  dive  for  coins 
me  of  the  boys  did  not  look  to  be  over  six 
3  old,  and  they  never  seemed  to  miss  a 

but  would  disappear  under  the  water  and 
!  up  with  it  between  their  teeth.  Only 
r  coins  would  tempt  them.  The  water  was 
twenty  fathoms  deep! 
is  there  isn't  any  harbor  at  Funchal,  land- 
las  to  be  made  in  tenders,  and  these  were 

busy  all  day  between  the  ship  and  shore 
lad  to  go  down  thirty-seven  steps  to  get 
the  launches,  but  the  sea  was  quiet  and 
IS  not  much  of  an  effort.      The  first  thing 

interested  us  on  landing  was  the  native 

drawn  by  oxen  and  holding  four  persons. 
Jtreets  are  very  steep  and  narrow,  and  all 
1  with  smooth  stones  on  end  and  in  most 
istic  designs.  These  are,  of  course,  very 
ery,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  greased 

which  the  goader  of  oxen  occasionally 

under  the  runners,  make  the  sled  slip 
;  very  nicely.  This  mode  of  travel  is  uni- 
1,  and  costs  three  shillings  an  hour  for 
We  took  in  the  city  this  way  the  first 
■,  in  company  with  Timothy  and  Anna 
ey.  Of  course  we  were  charmed  with  the 
cal  features  of  the  Island,  the  flowers  and 
i  being  similar  to  Mexico.  Embroidery 
red),  inlaid  woodwork,  reed  chairs  and 
■  baskets  are  the  native  souvenirs.  Tiie 
6  seem  quite  intelligent,  and  we  have 
several  instances  of  honesty  displayed  in 
^g  change.  There  are  not  half  the 
(bed  beggars  here  that  appear  in  Mexico. 
island  belongs  to  Portugal,  but  English 
ly  goes,  and  the  Americans  are  liked. 
nave  a  consul  here,  and  our  flag  is  quite 
►icuous.  We  lunched  in  the  city  at  the 
Wx,'  a  restaurant  kept  by  a  man  from 
!i3,  a  resident  eighteen  years!  Rather 
Jt  struck  as.  They  have  several  beauti- 
frks,  and  the  roses,  lieliotropes,  geraniums 
loinsetta  grow  like  trees.  The  sweetest 
I  of  all  was  the  great  borders  of  blooming 
'as,  and  the  purple  and  white  sweet  vio- 

aold  six  bunches  for  a  shilling.  We 
d  the  M.  E.  Mission,  but  they  have  not  a 
;1  attached,  and  it  was  not  very  interest- 
•  The  shops  were  odd  and  the  men  very 

•  The  day  passed  all  too  quickly,  and 
iturned  to  the  ship  for  dinner. 

ond  Month  nth.  — "We  left  the  Arabic 
'  this  morning,  so  as  to  have  as  long 
I'Sible  ashore.  We  first  took  the  tram- 
]  the  Funicular  Railroad  Station.  Those 
pwho  have  been  in  the  Alps  will  know 


what  we  had  in  store.  Such  beautiful  views 
of  tropical  gardens,  the  sea  and  open  harbor, 
with  our  brave  ship  riding  at  anchor,  flying 
flags  of  every  nation,  and  numerous  other 
craft,  some  coaling,  and  others  just  calling 
like  ourselves!  At  the  top  of  the  road  is  a 
hotel  with  beautiful  terraced  gardens,  in  fact, 
all  the  gardens  are  terraced  or  they  would 
be  washed  away  when  the  torrents  of  rain  which 
come  down  the  mountains, and  this  is  the  reason 
for  the  curiously  paved  streets  mentioned  be- 
fore. 

"After  visiting  the  'Church  on  the  Mount,' 
a  very  commonplace  Roman  Catholic  edifice, 
we  decided  to  take  the  mountain  slide.  It  was 
the  most  unique  experience  of  our  lives.  There 
is  a  heavy  basket  arrangement  placed  on  run- 
ners, and  it  is  guided  by  two  men  in  the  most 
skilful  manner.  The  street  is  narrow  and 
tortuous,  and  we  frequently  met  trains  of 
loaded  donkey  or  ox  carts  (bully  carts,  they 
call  them),  but  passed  them  safely,  and  when 
the  way  was  clear  we  coasted  like  the  wind. 
Half  way  down  our  men  stopped  and  demanded 
wine  at  a  shop,  but  as  for  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme, we  were  prepared  for  it,  and  refused 
to  treat!  We  walked  back  to  the  square  and 
took  a  bully  cart  to  ride  up  to  Reid's  Hotel. 
The  location  is  grand,  overlooking  the  sea  and 
the  most  exquisite  gardens  extending  down  to 
the  water's  edge.  The  native  canaries  keep 
up  a  perpetual  chorus,  and  add  greatly  to  the 
effect.  By  the  time  we  were  back  to  the  dock 
it  was  12.30,  so  we  concluded  to  return  to  the 
ship,  as  we  were  to  sail  in  an  hour.  It  was 
astonishing  the  number  who  visited  the  'Ara- 
bic,' and  the  natives  were  allowed  to  display 
their  merchandise  on  deck.  I  counted  thirty 
small  boats  alongside;  each  contained  one  or 
two  divers,  some  small  children,  who  vocifer- 
ously shouted  for  coins.  Such  feats  of  diving 
1  never  saw.  Some  of  the  boys  would  climb 
to  the  bridge  and  dive  ofi",  at  least  a  distance 
of  sixty  feet.  The  water  was  so  deep,  too. 
Five  tugs  kept  up  an  awful  din,  and  amid 
waving  of  flags  and  'America'  by  the  band, 
we  slowly  turned  around  and  left  beautiful 
Madeira  in  the  distance.  We  are  due  at  Cadiz 
in  the  morning. 

Second  Month  16th,  1905—1  believe  I  closed 
my  last  at  Cadiz  Second-day  morning,  and 
mailed  it  there.  We  arrived  at  8  a.  m.,  but 
there  seemed  to  be  a  great  many  preliminaries 
before  we  could  land,  and  then,  too,  the 
iJranada-.party  had  to  be  gotten  off  first.  It 
must  have  been  eleven  o'clock  when  we  finally 
reached  shore,  where  we  found  carriages  wait- 
ing for  us  with  guides.  We  were  hurried 
around  to  the  different  objects  of  interest. 
First  the  museum,  which  seemed  to  be  such  in 
name  chiefly.  It  contained  one  "priceless 
treasure,"  a  Phcpnician sarcophagus  said  to  be 
twenty-eight  hundred  years  old,  and  the  best 
preserved  one  in  existence.  It  contained  a 
skeleton  complete,  and  was  unearthed  at  Cadiz 
a  few  years  ago.  Second,  a  small  collection 
of  paintings,  one  by  Murillo  and  a  number  by 
Zurbavan.  The  Botanic  Gardens,  very  disap- 
pointing, but  containing  a  dragon  tree  three 
hundred  years  old.  The  Cathedral  (modern 
but  large),  with  a  wonderful  echo  in  the 
crypt  and  an  elaborate  tabernacle  of  silver, 
which  is  paraded  in  special  religious  festivals. 
Finally,  we  saw  the  bull  ring,  one  of  the 
largest  in  Spain,  but  dilapidated-looking,  and 


of  no  interest  to  us.  This  ride  consumed  two 
hours,  but  did  not  include  all  of  the  sights  of 
the  city.  The  streets  were  narrow  and  rough, 
and  the  people  in  the  shops  not  at  all  friendly, 
in  marked  contrast  to  our  reception  in  Madeira. 
No  doubt  the  war  is  too  fresh  in  their  minds 
to  receive  us  with  open  arms.  The  city  has  a 
beautiful  situation,  nearly  surrounded  by  water 
and  is  a  great  fishing  post.  We  returned  to 
ship  for  lunch,  and  did  not  return  to  Cadiz 
that  day. 

Third-day  the  14th  we  breakfasted  at  six 
A.  M.,  and  the  party  landed  as  soon  as  possible 
and  took  special  train  for  Seville.      We  left 
Cadiz  at  about  8.30,  and  the  ride  was  very  in- 
teresting and  varied.     The  train  passed  for 
some  time  along  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  and 
the  view  on  one  side  looked  very  much  like  the 
beach  at  home,  the  other  side  like  the  marshes. 
We  soon  came  to  great  pyramids  of  salt  and 
many  salt   works,    herds    of   Spanish   cattle, 
sheep  and  goats.    The  wild  flowers  thickly  cov- 
ered the  banks,  and  we  finally  passed  through 
great  orchards  of  olive,    almond  and  orange 
trees.     The  country  seemed  well  cultivated, 
and  there  wasn't  any  evidence  of  Spanish  lazi- 
ness during  the  one  hundred  miles  to  Seville. 
We   reached   the  city  at   1  r.  M.,    the  grand 
tower  of  Giralda  standing  out  before  us  for 
some  time  before  our  arrival.      We  had  been 
supplied  with  lunch  boxes  before  leaving  Cadiz, 
the  contents  of  which  we  disposed  of  on  the 
way,  so  that  no  time  should  be  lost.     We  were 
taken  in  carriages  to  the  difi'erent  places  of 
interest,  and  were  shown  the  follosving:  a  re- 
production of  Pilate's  house,  the  remains  of 
the  old  Roman  wall  and  gates,  Roman  pillars 
with  statues  of  Hercules  and  C;i?sar  on  top. 
The   statues   of  Murillo  and   Velazquez   (the 
birth-place    of  both),    in   one   of  the    plazas. 
Finally,  the  cathedral,  which  was  indeed  won- 
derful, and  is  considered  by  some  the  finest  in 
the  world.     It  contains  many  priceless  Mu- 
rillos,  the  most  magnificent  vestments,  the  col- 
lection of  centuries;  jewels,  stained  glass  win- 
dows, and  we  also  saw  the  sarcophagus  in  which 
the  ashes  of  Columbus  rest.     It  was  a  shame 
to  be  rushed  through  at  such  a  rate,  but  there 
was  so  much  of  interest  in  Seville  and  our 
time  was  so  short.    Another  small  church  con- 
taining two  especially  fine  Murillos,  one,  "The 
Thirst,"  showing  Moses  standing  by  the  rock, 
and    the    people    standing  around  him.     The 
other,  "Christ  Feeding  the  Multitude."    Both 
were  marvels,  and  long  could  we  have  gazed 
if  we  could  have  had  the  time.     Lastly,  to  the 
Alcazar,  formerly  a  Moorish  palace,  and  won- 
derfully  like    the  Alhambra,    it   is   said.     It 
seemed   like  a   long  step  back  into  the  past, 
and  the  purely  Moorish  architecture  was  ex- 
quisitely beautiful.     The  gardens  attached  to 
the  palace  are  a  dream,  and  we  gladly  wan- 
dered through  them  until  called  on  h\  our 
guide.      We  were  sorry  not  to  get  up  the  Gi- 
ralda tower,  which  dates  from  the  year  1184. 
We  were,  of  course,  taken  to  the  bull  ring,  as 
this  city  is  the  "  Alma  Mater  "  of  bull-fighting, 
and  the  building  is  large  and  imposing,  seat- 
ing fourteen  thousand  people.     The  shops  were 
attractive  and  the  people  polite.      We  dined 
at  five  o'clock  at  the  Hotel  de  Madria,  and  a 
fine   dinner  we   had,   too.     On   the  whole  we 
were  favorably  impressed  with  Seville,  though 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  planned 
so  as  to  keep  out  the  rays  of  the  hot  sun  in  sum- 
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mer.  Our  train  left  at  7  p.  m.,  the  moon  was 
shining  brightly,  the  people  gay  and  careless, 
and  I,  for  one,  felt  glad  I  lived  under  different 
conditions.  We  reached  Cadiz  at  midnight, 
loaded  into  the  launches,  and  were  soon  on 
board  the  Arabic  and  asleep  in  our  cabins. 
The  ship  left  Cadiz  immediately,  and  steamed 
the  hundred  miles  to  Gibraltar  before  8  A.  M. 
Fourth-day  morning.  Unfortunately  we  passed 
through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  too  early  to 
get  the  imposing  view  of  the  rock,  so  had  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  one  from  the  harbor.  It 
is  truly  grand  and  imposing,  and  is  certainly  an 
impregnable  fortress  commanding  the  entrance 
to  the  Mediterranean,  as  it  does.  We  landed 
soon  after  breakfast,  and  felt  quite  at  home 
in  the  English  atmosphere.  We  were  given 
tickets  outside  the  gates  of  the  city  allowing 
us  to  pass  in  and  out  at  will,  and  were  con- 
ducted by  Clark's  guides  to  the  entrance  of 
the  fortress,  where  we  were  obliged  to  regis- 
ter, and  were  then  turned  over  to  a  soldier 
guide,  who  conducted  us  through  the  lower 
gallery,  which  is  the  only  one  open  to  visitors. 
It  was  a  hard  climb,  but  our  guide  was  con- 
siderate, and  allowed  us  to  rest  at  times.  The 
galleries  are  tunneled  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
and  are  damp  and  chilly.  Five  hundred  and 
ninety  feet  above  the  sea  we  were  allowed  to 
look  out  one  of  the  gun  holes,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent view  repaid  us  for  all  our  weary  climb. 
We  had  our  first  glimpse  of  the  Mediterranean 
here,  and  the  narrow  strip  of  neutral  ground, 
and  then  the  long  line  of  sentry-boxes  of  the 
Spaniards  and  the  little  town  of  Linea,  which 
I  fancy  the  English  guns  could  soon  obliterate. 
The  soldiers  were  quite  friendly  and  social, 
and  we  got  some  pointers  from  them  that  were 
useful  to  us  in  the  town.  We  returned  to  the 
ship  for  a  1  o'clock  lunch,  after  visiting  the 
post-office  and  mailing  some  letters  home.  We 
left  Gibraltar  last  night  at  eleven  o'clock,  and 
those  who  remained  up  said  they  had  a  fine 
view  as  we  entered  the  Mediterranean.  The 
moonlight  was  perfect,  and  we  enjoyed  the 
evening  on  deck  watching  the  frantic  bargain- 
ing for  laces,  etc.,  that  some  of  the  ladies  in- 
dulged in  before  the  natives  were  sent  ashore. 
We  have  had  a  lovely  day,  and  are  due  in 
Algiers  to-morrow.  There  have  been  a  good 
many  passengers  sick  with  colds,  and  one  lady 
was  left  in  the  hospital  at  Gibraltar.  One  lady 
broke  her  arm,  and  one  of  the  clergymen  fell 
and  broke  his  nose,  so  there  has  been  quite  a 
list  of  cases. 

17th. — We  are  now  at  Algiers,  and  the  har- 
bor is  full  of  shipping.  The  city  looks  daz- 
zlingly  white,  and  the  first  impression  is  that 
we  are  to  have  a  good  time  here.  These  notes 
give  you  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  what  we  are 
enjoying,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  get  much  out  of 
the  whirl  of  sight-seeing  that  will  interest 
others. 

Now  for  our  first  taste  of  Africa!    Farewell. 

Shokt  Quotations.— "Dishonesty  is  a  for- 
saking of  permanent  for  temporary  advan- 
tages;" "Barbarism  recommences  by  the  ex- 
cess of  civilization;"  "If  you  would  live  at 
your  ease  manage  but  a  few  things." 

"See  that  thou  believe  with  thy  heart  what 
thou  singest  with  thy  mouth,  and  that  thou 
make  good  in  thy  works  what  thou  believest 
with  thy  heart." 


TEMPERANCE. 

The  matter  under  this  heading  is  furnished 

to  The  Friend  on  behalf  of  the  "Temperance 

Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,"  by 

Benjamin  F.Whitson,  401  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

Do  It  To-day. 

That  deed  of  kindliness  you  would  do — 

Do  it  to-day, 
That  word  to  help  your  brother  be  true— 

Speak  it  to-day. 
The  time  is  rapidly  passing  by, 
When  service  is  open;  and  you  and  I, 
If  we  mean  to  answer  our  Master's  cry, 
Must  do  it  to-day. 

That  straying  one  that  you  mean  to  seek — 

Seek  him  to-day. 
That  helping  hand  for  one  who  is  weak — 

Give  it  to-day. 
Be  helpful  to-day— how  foolish  to  wait 
Till  dear  ones  pass  through  the  pearly  gate. 
And  then  remorsefully  cry,  "Too  late!" — 
Help  them  to-day. 
— The  Presbyterian  Journal, 


The  Sign  Changed.— In  a  bleak,  gray  vil- 
lage on  the  coast,  where  the  contest  was  espe- 
cially close,  there  was  one  saloon,  a  cozy,  in- 
viting place,  very  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
beer-drinker.  A  week  before  the  election  this 
saloon  was  almost  covered  by  an  enormous  sign 
bearing  in  huge  red  letters  the  legend,  "If  the 
prohibition  law  passes,  this  saloon  will  be 
closed."  The  opposing  faction  was  equal  to 
the  emergency.  In  the  night  strange  noises 
were  heard,  and  the  next  day  the  placard  ap- 
peared covering  the  front  of  the  village  poor- 
house. — Copied. 


Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  in  the 
public  schools  had  its  origin  in  1879,  when 
Mary  H.  Hunt  laid  before  the  National  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  in  convention  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  the  burden  of  her  heart  in 
this  regard,  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
endeavor  to  translate  the  suggestion  in  a  prac- 
tical method  of  operation.  The  next  year  this 
committee  was  merged  into  a  Department  of 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
Since  then  this  educational  idea  has  been  em- 
bodied in  laws  enacted  by  Congress,  and  in  one 
after  another  of  the  forty-five  States  ol  the 
nation.  But  the  task  of  getting  the  desired 
information  adequately  and  correctly  embodied 
in  the  text  books  adapted  to  the  schools  was  a 
task  even  greater  than  that  of  securing  the 
enactment  of  the  requisite  laws.  It  was  like 
getting  an  unwritten  science  incorporated  into 
the  public  school  system  of  a  nation  of  80,- 
000,000  people.  Opposition  has  come  from 
various  sources — from  those  who  like  the 
drink,  from  those  who  trade  in  alcoholic  liquors, 
and  from  a  class  of  reasoners  such  as  the  self- 
constituted  Committee  of  Fifty  who,  while 
claiming  to  be  "  temperance  people  and  total 
abstainers,"  yet  oppose  such  instruction  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  "an  excrescence,"  an 
"incubus  engrafted  on  our  public  school  sys- 
tem." 

A  Reply  to  the  Committee  of  Fifty  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  and,  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  has  been  published  as 
Senate  Document  171,  and  may  be  secured  by 
any  person  wishing  it  upon  application  to  their 
representative  in  the  Senate.     This  reply  is 


fully  adequate  to  the  purpose  intended.  1 
is  no  longer  any  dearth  of  suitable  text  I 
for  the  various  grades. 

Temperance  Instruction  in  BNGLA^ 
About  one  year  ago  upwards  of  fifteen  t] 
and  members  of  the  medical  professio 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  petitioned  for 
pulsory  education  in  hygiene  and  tempei 
in  their  public  schools.  A  committee  of  tl 
one  distinguished  physicians,  including  ui 
sity  professors  and  members  of  the  pei 
representing  these  petitioners,  has  adopts 
sent  to  every  Local  Board  of  Education  i 
United  Kingdom  a  course  of  study  in  physi 
and  hygiene,  including  the  nature  and  e 
of  alcohol  and  other  narcotics.  This  c 
is  almost  identical  with  the  American  c 
of  study,  now  in  use,  or  intended  to  be  ii 

The  E.xecutive  Committee  of  the  Te: 
ance  Association  of  Friends  at  its  last  re 
monthly  meeting  authorized  the  sendinj 
circular  letter  addressed  to  individual  mei 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  who  belong  to 
ness,  educational,  and  other  clubs  that  j 
the  dispensing  of  intoxicating  liquors  at 
club  rooms. 

The  Educational  Committee  reported  I 
sent  to  various  Friends'  schools  leaflets) 
course  of  study  in  Temperance  Instructii 
quired  by  law,  also  a  review  of  defective 
and  a  list  of  endorsed  books.  The  comi 
believe  that  the  teaching  in  the  si 
throughout  Philadelphia  Yearly 
fully  up  to  the  standard  required  by  law 
public  schools. 

The   Statehood   Bill    in    amended 
passed  the  United  States  Senate  on  S 
Month  7th.     The  feature  of  interest  tc 
perance  people  was  the  adoption  by  a  v 
55  to  20  of  the  Gallinger  amendmenlw 
viding  for  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  ^ 
for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years,  and  'ei 
after  until  the  legislature  of  the  State  ;li 
decide  otherwise,  in  the  entire  territory   1 
new  State,  which  is  to  include  OklahorU 
Indian  Territory.  }_ 

The  Local  Option  Bill  was  introduceii 
the  Pennsylvania  legislature  by  John  M.IM 
of  Washington  County.  Many  thousap 
persons  have  petitioned  the  passage  (,tl 
measure,  and  even  the  enemies  of  the  1 1 3 
mit  that  a  majority  of  the  represen  .i* 
would  support  it  if  it  comes  to  vote  - 1 
"organization  "  is  undoubtedly  opposed  jt 
bill,  so  that  all  the  pressure  is  needed  tHo 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  its  being  re|rt 
favorably  from  committee.  A  substant  jvi 
tory  has  been  gained  already  in  that  thibai 
paign  has  prevented  all  possible  liquor  1  ial 
tion,  of  which  much  was  being  arrang  i 
before  the  session 


The  City  of  Chester,  Pa.,  has  niol 
elected  as  mayor  Wm.  H.  Berry,  a  par  pi 
hibitionist,  but  nominated  by  the  CiMi 
Party  and  endorsed  by  the  Democrats  arlPr 
hibitionists.  This  rather  surprising  'Ho 
for  law  and  order  in  Chester  is  the  \m 
expression  of  dislike  for  the  leadershijoi 
well-known  saloon-keeper  and  brewer  is!)  h 
figured  prominently  in  Republican  Pav  a 
fairs. 
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.LOONS  AND  Labor. — If  eight  laboring 
spend  $800  for  furniture,  hardware,  cloth 
jotton, worsted  and  woolen  goods  and  men's 
shing  goods,  they  contribute  $137.43  to 
•,  and  at  the  same  time  they  bring  valu 
supplies  to  their  families,  they  stimulate 
less,  and  add  to  the  demand  for  labor, 
the  $800  is  spent  in  the  saloon  only  $9.84 
for  labor,  the  families  are  made  wretched, 
the  men  themselves  are  made  worse 
ically,  financially  and  morally,  their  jobs 
imperiled  and  they  have  wasted  their 
sy. — Exchange. 

e  Pittsburg  Brewing  Company  shows 
ease  of  239,631  barrels  of  beer  produced 
l?ear.  Gross  earnings  fell  off  $1,000,000. 
len  Mahaska  County,  Iowa,  had  no  .^aloons, 
;ourt  expenses  were  about  $3,700.  ishe 
y  admitted  saloons,  and  last  year  he 
;  expen.ses  reached  $23,000.  In  Washing- 
County,  with  court  expenses  of  about 
30  originally,  there  has  been  no  increase, 
lington  County  is  still  dry. 

E  I'KOHiBiTiON  LAW  in  North  Dakota  was 
bmitted  recently  to  vote  in  the  Legisla- 
and  was  sustained  by  a  vote  of  67  to  28, 
ing  an  increase  in  the  sentiment  favor- 
to  prohibition. 

E  Gekman  Empekok  has  made  a  public 
ration  to  the  effect  that  "no  compulsion 
3  to  partake  of  toasts  in  alcoholic  drink," 
has  expressed  the  hope  that  this  fact 
!d  receive  wide  publicity.  Heretofore  it 
)een  considered  a  form  of  discourtesy  for 
irray  officer  to  "drink  the  health  of  His 
sty"  in  anything  else  than  champagne, 
iction  of  the  Emperor  has  created  a  sen- 
n  in  Germany,  inasmuch  as  his  expression 
cepted  as  a  strong  endorsement  of  absti- 
J.  Those  students  of  our  own  liquor 
em  who  think  they  see  in  the  habitual 
)f  beer  and  light  wines  an  antidote  for 
:y  and  brandy  drinking,  have  much  to 
from  conditions  in  Germany,  where  the 
arance  movement  has  at  last  begun  to  re- 
,  a  respectful  hearing. 


ndian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting. 

(CDQtlnued  from  page '2S6.) 

iise  Friends  near  the  close  of  their  visit 
i  conference  with  some  of  the  Indians  on 
llegheny  Reservation  in  which  an  Address 
I'ead  expressing  their  view.-?  on  several 
tant  subjects.  The  following  extracts 
liken  from  it:— Brothers,  when  the  Great 
i  first  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  our  fathers 
I  years  ago  to  seek  to  do  your  fathers 
( they  found  them  living  in  wigwams  of 
:lhey  were  clothed  in  blankets  and  skins, 
chief  food  was  what  they  got  by  hunting 
'Shing  and  there  was  often  much  want 
I?  them.  They  had  little  or  no  land  cleared, 
owned  no  cattle,  hogs  or  horses.  There 
«io  schools  for  their  children,  who  were 
log  up  in  idleness  and  ignorance.  One  of 
lild  chiefs  once  said  he  used  to  spend  the 
'■  in  the  woods  hunting,  sell  his  skins  in 
'ring,  buy  whiskey  with  the  money  and 
\t  up  the  river  in  a  canoe  to  his  house, 
'  the  Indians  would  congregate  until  it 


was  drank  up.  Now  many  of  you  live  in  very 
comfortable  frame  houses,  which  are  furnished 
with  beds,  chairs,  stoves  etc.,  you  raise  various 
crops,  upon  which  your  (ami  ies  live  through 
the  year,  besides  owning  many  cattle,  horses 
and  farm  tools.  There  are  now  also  good 
schools  at  which  your  children  may  learn  much 
that  is  useful  for  them  to  know.  We  have 
found  in  our  visits  among  you  however,  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  condition  of  your 
people.  Some  are  living  upon  places  that  are 
well  cleared  of  timber  and  underbrush,  they 
have  put  good  fences  around  them,  planted 
orchards  and  are  raising  good  crops  and  good 
stock. 

"These  are  thrifty  men,  and  we  find  they 
mostly  send  their  children  to  school,  and  bring 
them  up  to  help  them  on  their  farms,  and  so 
they  become  industrious,  and  useful  when  they 
grow  older.  But  there  is  another  class,  and 
we  are  sorry  to  find  it  so  large,  who  seem  to 
care  very  little  about  their  farms  or  their  crops 
and  although  they  may  clear  off  a  little  patch, 
they  soon  let  it  grow  up  again  with  bushes; 
their  houses  and  fences  are  very  poor.  We 
find  such  men  often  wandering  idly  about  the 
country,  and  these  are  easily  tempted  to  take 
strong  drink  and  thus  soon  spend  the  little 
they  may  have,  and  do  no  good  for  themselves 
or  families.  We  think  if  you  would  steadily 
work  on  your  farms,  it  would  be  much  better 
than  lumbering  and  rafting.  If  you  were  to 
do  so  in  a  few  years  you  would  have  pleasant 
homes  around  you,  which  would  make  you  and 
your  families  comfortable  and  happy. 

"There  is  another  thing  which  has  given  us 
sorrow,  it  is  to  see  that  many  marry  when  very 
young.  We  have  seen  girls  not  more  than 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old  the  mothers  of 
children.  This  is  wrong.  They  ought  to  go 
to  school  and  learn  how  to  keep  their  houses 
clean  and  comfortable  before  they  think  of 
having  families.  And  young  men  should  have 
a  house  and  some  land  cleared  and  be  in  a  way 
to  make  a  living  before  they  marry  so  that 
they  may  be  able  to  support  their  wives.  If 
this  care  was  taken  on  both  sides,  we  believe 
there  would  not  be  so  many  separations  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  as  we  now  hear  of, 
for  these  should  feel  nothing  but  love  for  each 
other,  and  nothing  but  death  should  part  them. 
We  find  also  that  some  marry  who  are  very 
nearly  related,  this  is  not  good,  because  ttio 
children  of  too  near  relations  are  apt  to  be 
feeble  both  in  body  and  in  mind. 

"We  remember  that  many  of  your  women 
have  been  taught  to  spin  and  to  knit  and  some 
of  you  years  ago  had  sheep  on  your  farms. 
We  observe  but  few  of  these  among  you  now, 
and  we  have  not  seen  any  of  your  women  en- 
gaged in  spinning  or  knitting.  We  are  sorry 
for  these  things  because  it  looks  like  going 
backward  instead  of  forward." 

This  address  was  well  received  and  the  Com- 
mittee remark  in  ttieir  report: — "The  respect- 
ful attention  given  to  what  was  said  by  us  at 
this  and  all  the  other  conferences  wo  had  with 
the  Indians,  indicated  we  thought  that  their 
confidence  in  Friends  was  undiminished,  and 
that  many  of  them  appreciate  to  a  considerable 
degree  tlie  feelings  of  interest  and  kindness 
which  have  actuated  us  in  our  efforts  on  their 
behalf.  Could  they  but  be  induced  to  exert 
themselves  more  tiian  they  do  in  cultivating 
and  improving  their  land  they  might  with  the 


Divine  blessing  remove  many  of  the  causes 
which  now  retard  their  advancement  and  yet 
become  a  prosperous  people." 

(To  be  contluucd.) 

Items  Concerning  the  Society. 

On  Third-day  last  a  committee  of  three  members 
of  the  Philadelphia  Meeting  for  Sufferings  went  to 
Harrisburg  to  remonstrate  to  the  Governor  and 
legislators  against  certain  objectionable  bills 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  legislature, 
and  to  encourage  the  passage  of  the  Local  Option 
Bill, 


The  grave  of  John  Wilhelm  Rowntree,  of  Eng- 
land, is  in  the  burial-ground  by  Haverford  Meeting- 
house, in  Pennsylvania.  In  that  house  on  last 
Sixth-day,  the  17th  instant,  the  funeral  was  held, 
his  widow  being  present,  who  had  landed  with  him 
in  America  the  week  before.  His  remains  are  thus 
left  in  America  in  the  grounds  where  he  had  ex- 
pressed a  desire  they  should  be  buried.  Two  others 
in  recent  years  coming  to  America  as  ministers 
have  left  their  mortal  tabernacles  in  its  soil, — 
Harriet  Green  at  Guilford,  in  North  Carolina,  in 
1902,  and  Susanna  F.  Fales,  from  Ireland,  buried 
Seventh  Month  11th,  1896,  near  Pocono,  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  following  language  of  John  Wilhelm  Rown- 
tree, found  in  the  Friends'  Quarterly  Examiner 
for  First  Month,  1905,  contains  now  an  added  in- 
terest;— 

"It  appears  to  me  that  in  insisting  that  Jesus 
was  merely  man,  all  the  real  beauty  and  signifi- 
cance of  his  life,  and  our  own,  is  missed.  If  I  give 
up  external  authority  I  do  not  want  to  know  only 
what  man  can  be,  but  what  God  is;  and  I  want  to 
see  within  the  limits  of  human  consciousness  an 
identification  or  meeting-point  between  the  soul  of 
man  and  tlie  unseen  Spirit.  If  Jesus  is  that  meet- 
ing-point or  identification— a  movement  not  merely 
of  man  towards  a  God  who  never  answers,  bnt  of 
God  towards  man — then,  with  Jesus  as  the  Gospel, 
witnessed  in  the  conscience  of  a  civilization  in- 
fected by  his  Spirit,  I  see  the  balance-wheel  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Inward  Light." 

Again:  "If  the  Society  of  Friends  is  to  have  a 
wider  and  increasing  service,  if  it  is  to  hold  its 
young  people,  if,  indeed,  it  is  to  have  a  continued 
existence  at  all,  it  must  produce  a  modern  inter- 
pretation [does  he  not  mean  a  revived  interpreta- 
tion in  the  newness  of  the  Spirit?]  of  its  original 
conception,  and  lead  the  world  of  thought  to  a 
deeper  understanding  of  Jesus  Christ." 

Notes  in  General. 

Amenities  of  War. — The  first  Ru.ssian  paroled 
officers  reached  Nagasaki  on  First  Month  11th. 
They  were  welcomed  by  representatives  of  the  citi- 
zens and  the  municipal  ofiicersand  conducted  to  the 
Temple  Garden,  where  refreshments  were  served. 
On  behalf  of  the  officers  Colonel  TrichakofFsaid  that 
it  was  impossible  "  to  express  adequate  thanks  for 
such  a  cordial  reception  of  men  who  were  recently 
enemies  of  Japan."  He  believed  that  after  the 
war  "Russia  and  Japan  would  be  fast  friends,  and 
that  the  treatment  they  had  received  showed  that 
Japan  holds  the  highest  ethical  position  among  the 
nations." 


The  observance  of  March  4  as  inauguration  day, 
says  the  Christian  Advocate,  instead  of  .\pril  .30, 
as  some  have  urged,  has  been  responsible  for  many 
deaths.  In  one  year  we  took  the  pains  to  trace 
them  up  as  reported  in  the  papers.  The  number 
of  serious  illnesses,  with  a  very  large  proportion 
of  deaths,  ran  up  to  nearly  one  thousand.  This 
year  has  been  no  exception.  .Vmong  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  who  owe  their  death  to  exposure 
at  this  time  is  Senator  William  Brimage  Bate,  of 
Tennessee.     He  caught  cold  on  inauguration  day 
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while  sitting  on  the  stand  at  the  east  front  of  the 
Capitol. 

A  Porto  Rico  Itinerant  Preacher.— Vidal  Gar- 
cia lives  on  the  island  of  Vieques,  out  in  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  and  is  an  exhorter  in  our  village  church 
of  the  island  port.  He  was  converted  nearly  two 
years  ago.  Wonderful  peace  came  into  his  soul 
and  marvelously  transformed  his  life.  Immediately 
he  became  a  personal  worker.  He  longed  for  others 
to  share  his  religious  comfort. 

In  Ninth  Month,  1903,  while  working  on  a  large 
chimney  being  constructed  on  a  sugar-cane  planta- 
tion he  was  the  victim  of  an  awful  accident.  The 
tall  chimney,  almost  completed,  suddenly  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  six  men  were  precipitated  106 
feet.  Threewerekilled,  but  Vidal  lived.  His  arm, 
leg,  and  hand  were  broken,  and  for  two  months  he 
lay  in  the  hospital  slowly  creeping  back  to  life  and 
strength. 

On  recovery  he  entered  into  closer  covenant  with 
the  Most  High,  and  from  that  time  has  been  a 
blessing  and  means  of  power  to  many  lives.  He 
believed  God  spared  his  life  for  a  specific  work, 
and  that  work  to  instruct  the  children  and  those 
older  who  are  unable  to  read  or  write  in  things 
spiritual  and  material. 

The  Fasting  Season.— Very  little  fasting  is 
done  now-a-days  by  Protestants,  and  less  than  of 
old  by  Catholics.  There  are  now  so  many  indul- 
gences granted  that  no  one  need  go  hungry,  no 
matter  how  faithfully  he  obeys  the  rules  of  his 
Church. 

It  is  not  wholly  from  greater  lack  of  religion 
that  we  fast  less  than  we  did.  Jesus  never  asked 
any  one  to  fast.  His  disciples  neglected  that  cus- 
tom so  long  as  they  were  with  Him,  but  began  it 
again  when  by  themselves.  Fasting  is  no  part  of 
religion;  it  is  one  way  to  get  at  one's  religion  when 
one  has  lost  it.  The  purpose  of  it  is  to  give  time 
and  thought  to  repentance  when  one  has  gone 
astray.  .  .  . 

But  why  should  there  be  an  overdose  of  worldli- 
ness  to  be  followed  by  an  overdose  of  piety?    Why 
cannot  there  be  a  continual  Lent,  not  of  the  forty 
days,  but  of  the  fifty-two  weeks,  ever 
"  To  show  a  heart  grief-rent; 
To  starve  thy  sin 
Not  bin 
And  that's  to  keep  thy  Lent." 

— The  Independent. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — The  ratitication  of  an  agreement  with 
San  Domingo  respecting  its  indebtedness  has  been  post- 
poned by  the  Senate  for  the  present.  It  is  stated  that  in 
view  of  the  expected  adjournment  of  the  present  extra 
session  of  the  Senate  without  favorable  action  upon  the 
pending  Dominican  treaty,  it  is  understood  that  tlie  State 
Department  has  determined  to  proceed  with  the  collection 
of  customs  at  Puerta  Plato  and  Monte  Cristi  under  the 
terms  of  the  arbitration  award  of  last  year. 

In  a  recent  address  to  a  Congress  of  Mothers,  lately 
holding  their  triennial  convention  in  Washington,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  said:  "In  bringing  up  your  children  you 
mothers  must  remember  that  while  it  is  essential  to  be 
loving  and  tender  it  is  no  less  essential  to  be  wise  and 
firm.  Foolishness  and  affection  must  not  be  treated  as 
interchangeable  terms;  and  besides  training  your  sons  and 
daughters  in  the  softer  and  milder  virtues  you  must  seek 
to  give  them  those  stern  and  hardy  qualities  which  in 
after  life  they  will  surely  need.  If  you  mothers  through 
weakness  bring  up  your  sons  to  be  selfish  and  to  think 
only  of  themselves,  you  will  be  responsible  for  much  sad- 
ness among  the  women  who  are  to  bo  their  wives  in  the 
future.  If  you  let  your  (laughters  grow  up  idle,  perhaps 
under  the  mistaken  impression  that  as  you  yourselves 
have  had  to  work  hard  they  shall  know  only  enjoyment, 
you  are  preparing  them  to  be  useless  to  others  and  bur- 
dens to  themselves.  Teach  them  that  work  for  themselves 
and  also  for  others  is  not  a  curse  but  a  blessing;  and  to 
do  their  whole  duty  before  God  and  to  man." 

In  an  address  before  the  Mothers'  Congress,  Senator 
DuBois,  of  Idaho,  declared  that  Mormonism  is  a  decided, 
if  not  the  greatest  single,  menace  which  confronts  us  as 


a  people.  It  is  known  that  new  polygamous  marriages 
are  being  constantly  entered  into.  The  political  strength 
of  this  organization  has  vastly  increased,  until  now,  in 
addition  to  absolutely  controlling  Utah,  they  hold  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  and  are  spreading 
over  and  threatening  Oregon  and  Nevada,  and  have  a  fol- 
lowing of  no  inconsiderable  importance  in  other  Western 
States.  Their  great  aim  is  political  power,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect them  in  their  polygamous  practices. 

A  contract  for  the  construction  of  twin  tunnels  under 
Bergen  Hill  has  been  awarded  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company.  It  stipulates  that  the  work  shall  be  com- 
pleted in  less  than  two  years.  The  tunnels  will  be  a  part 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  extension  on  the  New  York 
division  intended  to  connect  with  the  tunnels  under  North 
River,  construction  of  which  is  under  way.  The  Bergen 
Hill  tunnels  will  be  about  IJ  miles  long. 

Secretary  Taft  has  expressed  in  a  late  letter  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  Philippines.  He 
says:  "The  policy  of  the  Administration  is  the  indefinite 
retention  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping the  prosperity  and  the  self-governing  capacity 
of  the  Filipino  people.  The  policy  rests  on  the  conviction 
that  the  people  are  not  now  capable  of  self-government, 
and  will  not  be  for  a  long  period  of  time;  certainly  not 
for  a  generation,  and  probably  not  for  a  longer  time  than 
that,  and  that  until  they  are  ready  for  self-government 
it  would  be  a  violation  of  trust  for  the  United  States  to 
abandon  the  islands." 

In  Wisconsin  an  anti-cigarette  bill  makes  unlawful  the 
sale,  gift  or  importation  into  Wisconsin  of  cigarette  or 
cigarette  materials.  In  a  debate  which  preceded  the  bal- 
lot the  Tobacco  Trust  was  charged  with  being  the  sole 
objector  to  the  bill. 

A  newspaper  correspondent  recommends  hot  skim  milk, 
not  lukewarm,  but  boiling  hot,  as  the  cheapest  and  the 
best  of  drinks  on  a  cold  day,  not  only  for  the  child  on  its 
way  to  school,  but  for  anybody  needing  a  nourishing  stim- 
ulant to  withstand  the  cold. 

An  educated  Apache  Indian,  Dr.  Carlos  Montezuma,  who 
for  some  years  has  been  engaged  in  the  Indian  School  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  has  objected  to  the  dieposition  lately  shown 
at  Washington  to  chango  the  character  of  this  school  and 
turn  it  into  a  military  academy.  At  the  recent  com- 
mencement exercises,  he  was  not  allowed  to  present  these 
views  in  a  speech  which  he  had  prepared,  but  which  has 
since  been  published.  In  it  he  says:  "Let  the  younger 
generation  of  Indians  be  scattered  here,  there  and  every- 
where, and  receive  freedom  to  work  and  act  for  themselves 
as  individuals,  with  the  same  privileges  and  subjected  to 
the  force  of  necessity  as  other  men  are,  and  in  a  few  more 
years  there  will  be  no  more  need  of  Indian  reservations 
and  Indian  bureaus." 

A  despatch  from  New  Y'orkof  the  16th  says:  The  spread 
of  the  deadly  disease  called  cerebro  spinal  meningitis,  of 
which  the  medical  profession  admits  it  knows  little  be- 
yond the  fact  that  it  kills  and  that  it  is  now  epidemic, 
brought  Dr.  Darlington,  president  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
before  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  today 
to  ask  an  appropriation  of  $5000  with  which  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  a  medical  commission  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  this  modern  plague.  During  the  past  week  there 
were  eighty-seven  deaths  from  cerebro-spinal  meningitis; 
386  deaths  from  it  are  reported  since  First  Month  Ist. 

In  a  recent  report  published  by  the  Census  Bureau  on 
street  and  electric  railways  it  is  stated  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  use  of  the  cable  car  is  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  cities  of  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  Kan- 
sas City,  while  the  trolley,  which  was  not  used  to  any  great 
extent  prior  to  1885,  has  practically  superseded  all  other 
systems.  In  several  instances  even  the  steam  railways 
have  introduced  electric  motive  power  on  their  lines. 

Recent  rains  and  mild  weather  melting  the  snow  have 
caused  floods  in  many  of  the  streams  in  this  and  neigh- 
boring States. 

A.  F.  Spawn  states  that  fifteen  difl^erent  dishes  can  be 
made  from  the  banana — first  dried  and  ground  into  flour 
These  include  breakfast  food,  crackers,  biscuits,  cakes, 
bread, and  "cofllee." 

Foreign. — A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the  17tb 
says:  General  Kuropatkin,  with  the  remnants  of  his  army, 
has  evacuated  the  iast  fortified  position  in  southern  Man- 
churia. Northward  into  wintry  wastes  the  beaten,  shat- 
tered, disorganized  army  trudges  on,  its  fate  and  its  des- 
tination only  matters  of  conjecture.  It  is  reported  that 
to  save  his  dwindling  ranks  Kuropatkin  will  direct  half 
of  the  stragglers  toward  Vladivostok  600  miles  away; 
the  others  to  Harbin.  It  is  "  save  himself  who  may." 
Half  of  the  straggling  horde  may  never  reach  its  desti- 
nation. Starvation  may  claim  thousands  on  dreary, 
winter-locked  wastes. 

The  Japanese  report  having  captured  great  numbers  of 
prisoners  and  vast  stores  of  ammunition.  General  Kuro- 
patkin has  been  superseded  by  the  appointment  of  Gen- 


of  the  Russian  troo 


eral  Linevitch  to  the  ( 
Manchuria. 

An  attempt  by  Russia  to  obtain  a  new  loan  in  Fi 
has  failed,  and  the  difficulty  of  raising  money  to  p 
cute  the  war,  it  is  said,  is  tending  to  bring  abot 
cessation.  The  internal  troubles  of  Russia  are  rep 
as  very  serious,  rising  in  part  from  revolts  of  the 
ants  in  the  southern  part  of  the  empire,  and  sti 
among  laborers  in  the  various  large  cities. 

It  is  stated  that  in  the  new  province  of  Alber 
Canada  there  are  thousands  of  Mormons  who  haV' 
tered  the  Dominion  from  the  United  States  withii 
past  five  years.  It  is  estimated  that  one-third  of 
are  polygamous.  The  Canadian  prosecuting  oiEcen 
the  people  have  decided  to  act  decisively  before  po 
shall  confuse  the  issue.  Prosecutions  have  been  l 
"  by  wholesale,"  and  it  is  announced  that  notice  has 
served  on  all  polygamous  Mormons  that  they  must  ( 
give  up  their  plural  wives  or  leave  the  territory. 

A  despatch  from  Egg  Lake,  Alberta,  of  the  16th  in 
to  the  Public  Ledger  of  this  city  says:  Oil  of  the  hi 
quality  ever  discovered  in  the  history  of  the  woi 
gushing  from  the  earth  in  the  Canadian  North 
Practically  all  the  country  to  the  north  of  MontaJ 
one  vast  oil  well,  the  richness  of  which  is  beyond  i 
known  fields.  In  the  extreme  southwestern  sectit  o 
Alberta,  five  miles  from  the  American  boundary  1 
thriving  town  has  sprung  up  within  the  past  few  w  a 
The  valley  in  which  these  wells  lie  is  described  bvf  k 
gists  as  an  enormous  crevice,  caused  by  a  volcanic  'ip 
tion  cross-cutting  the  formation  of  the  Rocky  Moun  i; 
and  forming  a  basin  into  which  the  oil  has  seeped't 
it  has  formed  enormous  lakes  underlying  the  rock  fiiu 
tion  at  a  depth  of  1000  feet.  _  ^         ' 

Mount  Vesuvius  is  again  in  a  state  of  activity  ai:^ 
tonations  from  it  are  heard  at  long  distances. 


NOTICES. 
Wanted. — Mother's  helper,  to  assist  with  care 
infant.  Address,  D.  J., 

Oflice  of  The  Fkie. 


Tract  Association  of  Prieuds. — The  annual  <\ 
ingof  the  Association  will  beheld  in  the  Committee  ji 
of  Arch  Street  Meeting-house,  on  Fourth-day  eveuin* 
29t.h  inst.,  at  8  o'clock.  Reports  of  Auxiliary  Asiiii 
tions  and  an  interesting  report  of  the  Managers  wlk 
read.     All  are  invited  to  attend.  _  ■ 

Henry  B.  Abbott,  CIii. 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — For  convene 
of  persons  coming  to  Westtown  School,  the  stagi|fi 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  A.  mm 
2.48  and  4.32p.m.  Other  trains  are  me't  when  requjei 
Stage  fare,  fifteen  cents;  after  7.30  P.  M.,  twenl^i 
cents  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegraph ,ir 
West  Chester,  Phone  114a.     Edward  G.  Smedley,  p 


Died,  at  her  home,  near  Tacoma,  Ohio,  on  the  /:a 
tioth  of  Twelfth  Month,  1904,  Tabitha  Patterson^-« 
seventy-three  years.  She  had  been  a  sufferer  for  yeanloi 
heart  trouble  and  complication  of  diseases.  A  k 
mother,  a  kind  and  sympathizing  friend,  her  patiei^i 
selfish  life,  and  thoughtfulness  for  others  was  a  wortljMl 
ample.  At  different  times  she  expressed  a  hope  her  W 
enly  Father  would  enable  her  to  bear  her  sufferinglili 
patience  to  the  end  ;  and  she  leaves  the  assurancha 
prayers  were  answered,  and  the  purified  spirit  jp« 
the  longed-for  rest.  The  deceased  was  a  meml.t 
SomersetMonlhly  Meeting,  held  at  Ridge,  Belmont  C^tJ 
Ohio.  The  interment  was  at  Ridge  burying  grourith 
22nd. 

,  at  her  home  in  Media,  Pa.,  on  the  tbirteei  o 

Second  Month,  1905,  SARAH  L.  Smedley,  widow  of  Ivjiia 
Smedley,  in  her  sixty-seventh  year;  a  member  of  C.^le 
Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  Through  many  years  of  invalBB 
this  dear  Friend  was  enabled  to  bear  with  much  pafeo 
many  privations  and  oft-times  suffering,  not  only  wloo 
murmuring,  but  also  with  cheerfulness,  enjoying  iW 
grateful  heart  what  remained  in  the  outward  to  ee 
and  comfort  her.  Though  expressing  but  little  i  N 
religious  feelings,  she  was  not  unmindful  of  the  lea 
work  of  her  soul's  salvation,  and  was  concerned  "b 
found  ready  whenever  it  should  please  her  Heavenly  l(ti« 
to  say,  "It  is  enough."  She  was  sensible  her  en«» 
approaching  and  desirous  to  be  released,  and  her  tpO 
have  the  consoling  belief  that  through  adorable  Io'jbui 
mercy,  she  has  been  admitted  into  that  city,  wher-on 
can  say,  "  I  am  sick,"  united  to  that  innumerable  (ira 
tude  who  "  have  come  out  of  great  tribulation  and  vja* 
their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  ^t» 
Lamb."  "To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  M 
the  tree  of  life  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Paraiii  ' 
God," 
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E  trouble  with  us  in  bringing  up  our  chil- 
lis that  we  prefer  our  own  spirits  to  the 
j  Spirit. 

\e  present  forty  days'  abstinence  from 
tin  indulgences  as  being  diversions  from 
ijpirit  of  Christ  is  an  acknowledgment 
,1they  have  that  effect  in  the  other  days  of 
iear.  They  can  be  spiritually  harmful  in 
i  only  because  wrong  all  the  year  round. 

hERE  is  the  moral  difference  between  sell- 
ipe's  vote  for  money  and  selling  it  for  place  ? 
i^)itiable  to  see  a  contingent  of  well-dressed 
i/,j  in  a  legislative  hall,  who  privately  apol- 
^  through  some  of  their  spokesmen  that 
li  conscience  disapproves  of  a  certain 
^are,— but  they  raust  vote  for  it,  or  re- 
i  their  former  honest  vote,  else  their 
:(  managers  will  cause  them  to  fail  of  re- 
con. 

rily  this  is  selling  vote  and  conscience 
'dace  and  power, — a  power  which  must 
■< to  weakness.  "Ye  shall  receive  power 
«the  Holy  Spirit  has  come  upon  you,"  — 
fever  by  disobedience  to  his  witness  in  the 
ij.  For  "so  is  the  Holy  Spirit  witness, 
«ii  God  hath  given  (for  power)  to  them  that 
iiim." — Acts  v.  32. 

I'has  been  said  that  revivals  must  not  be 
|<jap,"  they  must  "come  down."  And 
l<d,  "every  good  and  perfect  gift  cometh 
R  from  the  Father  of  lights,"  and  many 
tt revivals  come  down  than  are  "got  up," 
»'a9  the  people  get  up  into  them,  or  re- 
»  them.  Too  many  and  too  frequent  are 
Bierusalems  and  the  individual  states  that 
0  not  the  day  of  their  visitations,  but  yet 
Bisitations  have  come  down  to  them,  and 
'been  waiting  upon  them,  but  the  visited 
iT.not  been  waiting  on  the  visitation.  The 
nil  life  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us. 


"Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit?"  All 
day  long  has  He  stretched  forth  his  hand  to 
a  disobedient  people.  It  is  we  that  need  to 
get  up  and  surrender  to  the  Holy  Spirit  that 
has  come  down.  When  men  are  ready  to  open 
their  hearts  and  lives  to  Him,  He  is  found  to 
have  been  at  the  door  waiting  and  knocking 
for  admission.  He  enters,  and  revival  is 
known,  whether  in  the  individual  or  in  the  com- 
munity of  hearts  so  disposed. 

People  of  Wales,  according  to  glad  tidings 
now  going  forth,  have  seemed  so  disposed;  and 
so  may  it  be  with  any  who  are  a  willing  people 
in  the  day  of  his  power.  That  which  is  needed 
to  discover  a  day  of  his  power  is  the  willing- 
ness of  the  people  to  come  under  it.  In  that 
yielding  of  themselves  to  his  will,  they  dis- 
cover that  it  was  not  the  power  that  was  far 
from  any  one  of  them,  but  it  was  themselves 
that  had  been  far  in  their  hearts  from  it 

The  getting  up  of  a  revival  is  not  the  get- 
ting up  of  a  willingness  on  our  Father's  part 
to  bless  us  and  to  revive  his  work  in  us,  for 
that  He  delights  to  do  when  we  will  let  his 
work  have  free  course  in  us  and  be  glorified; 
but  it  is  the  getting  up  of  a  willingness  in  men 
to  come  into  that  condition  in  which  He  can 
revive  us.  "I  persuade  men,"  is  the  apostolic 
part  assigned  to  the  faithful.  He  would  have 
us  help  make  each  other  willing.  He  would 
have  us  minister  to,  or  even  through,  one 
another's  prejudices  or  peculiar  conditions, 
so  as  to  gain  their  hearts  for  his  kingdom. 
It  is  the  willingness  of  men  that  needs  to  be 
sought.  Of  our  Heavenly  Father's  willingness 
we  are  sure. 

So  the  getting  up  of  a  revival  which  really, 
to  be  a  revival,  must  come  down,  is  the  get- 
ting up  of  men  into  That  which  does  come 
down.  And  this  uplifting  of  our  fellow-beings, 
this  work  of  persuasion  of  them  Godward, 
itself  comes  down  into  the  hearts,  and  lips, 
and  exercise  of  the  persuaders,  from  Him  with 
whom  they  thus  co-operate.  Methods  of  per- 
suading men  may  vary  according  to  the  eccen- 
tricities of  the  men,  but  whatever  gets  them  up 
to  go  to  the  Father,  co-operates  with  His 
compelling  and  drawing  Spirit. 


The  revival  which  reveals  to  Christians  their 
privilege  and  power  in  God,  is  that  which  also 
opens  the  sight  of  sinners  to  the  movement 
and  mieht  of  the  Spirit.  The  keen  vision  of 
the  new  heart  alone  appreciates  the  needs  of 
the  sinning, 


For  "The  Friend." 

Explanatory  Letter  from  Wm.  C.  Allen. 

My  friend  Wm.  B.  Harvey  and  myself  have 
received  some  of  the  portions  of  letters  to  our 
families  which  have  appeared  in  The  Fi'.iend. 
They  represent  the  lighter  part  of  our  work, 
and  rather  incidentally  refer  to  the  religious 
exercises  and  some  of  the  trials  or  triumphs 
connected  therewith.  They  were  hastily  pen- 
ned to  cheer  loved  ones  at  home,  and  not  with 
the  literary  exactness  desirable  for  publica- 
tion. The  hasty  penmanship,  doubtless,  con- 
tributed to  not  a  few  errors  when  transferred 
to  print.  Some  of  my  own  serious  comments 
were  left  out,  doubtless  for  a  wise  purpose. 
I  feel  these  explanations  are  due  us. 

Nevertheless,  when  engaged  in  the  solemn 
work  of  traveling  as  minister  of  Christ,  a  cer- 
tain humor  and  interest  in  new  experiences  is 
allowable.  The  unabridged  journal  of  even 
George  Fox  proves  that  he  could  speak  in 
lighter  vein  of  some  of  his  traveling  experi- 
ences. Tired  nerves  require  change  of  thought, 
and  Christ's  workers  are  like  unto  other  men. 

My  dear  friend  and  myself  have  had  many 
trials,  and  now  seem  physically  depleted,  but 
we  also  have  had  many  blessings.  1  want  our 
dear  young  friends  to  know  that  Christ  opens 
apparently  tightly-closed  doors,  softens  stony 
hearts,  when  we  are  favored  to  go  into  his 
work  trusting  Him  alone.  And  I  want  them 
to  know  that  the  great  harvest  fields  need 
their  consecration  and  sacrifice  of  business, 
social  enjoyments,  or  even  health.  The  re- 
ward is  sure, — it  is  not  earthly,  but  heavenly. 
Will  some  who  read  these  lines  turn  into 
God's  highway  and  go  forth  and  work  in  his 
field?  William  C.  Allen. 

Barbados,  Third  Month  14th,  1905. 

After  alluding  to  the  death  of  his  friend 
.Mercy  Comfort,  Henry  Wood  wrote  under  date 
of  Twelfth  Month  20th,  1881:  "As  we  see 
one  after  another  called  from  works  to  rewards, 
I  hope  we  shall  be  admonished  of  the  great 
uncertainty  of  life  and  be  incited  to  know  the 
work  of  preparation  to  be  going  forward. 
And  if  we  find  there  is  a  work  yet  to  be  done, 
let  us  be  encouraged  by  the  remembrance  that 
with  the  Lord  there  is  mercy  and  plenteous 
redemption,  and  that  He  will  redeem  Israel 
from  all  his  iniquities." 

It  is  not  only  the  worldly  and  unrighteous 
man  who  fails  to  find  peace,  until  he  turns  to 
Thee;  but  the  soul  which  Thou  hast  freed 
from  the  bonds  of  sin  can  enjoy  no  peace  if 
it  still  resists,  by  any  reserve  and  delay, 
those  piercing  pricks  of  Thy  Spirit  which  urge 
it  on  to  renunciation,  childlike  docility  and 
self-denial.  Without  this  utter  sacrifice  there 
can  be  no  peace,  no  progress;  nothing  re- 
mains but  the  uneasiness  of  a  soul  which  is 
solicited  by  God.  and  which  fears  to  see  how 
far  God  will  lead  it.— Fenelon, 
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The  Cruise  of  the  "Arabic." 

(Continued  from  page  294. ) 

En  route  to  Malta. 
Second  Month  17th,  1905.— We  have  had  a 
fine  time  in  Algiers  to-day,  and  enjoyed  it  be- 
yond telling.  We  were  landed  right  after 
breakfast,  and  found  carriages  waiting  for  us. 
You  can  imagine  the  commotion  that  six  hun- 
dred of  us  make  scrambling  for  vehicles  at  one 
time.  The  ease  with  which  it  is  accomplished 
speaks  well  for  the  management. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  us  was  the  varied 
types  of  humanity,  including  Moors,  Arabs, 
Turks  and  Jews,  all  in  native  costumes,  the 
women  veiled  and  the  men  with  their  bare 
legs.  This,  with  the  combination  of  cultured 
French  life,  made  a  strong  contrast.  We 
were  taken  into  a  mosque  first,  and  were 
obliged  to  put  on  huge  slippers  over  our  shoes. 
It  was  a  problem  to  keep  them  on.  The  build- 
ing is  hard  to  describe,  seemingly  being  rows 
of  Moorish-looking  arches.  There  is  a  foun- 
tain in  the  courtyard  used  for  the  ablutions  of 
the  Mohammedan  worshippers.  We  saw  one 
Arab  scribe  copying  the  Koran,  and  he  did  it 
very  neatly.  The  greater  part  of  three  hours 
was  consumed  in  driving  to  the  beautiful 
suburbs,  past  charming  villas  and  imposing 
hotels.  We  stopped  at  the  Governor's  palace 
and  were  shown  a  portion  of  it.  The  gardens 
were  extensive,  and  the  tropical  palms  and 
flowers  very  lovely.  The  road  wound  around 
the  hills  in  terrace  fashion,  and  at  the  top  we 
had  a  magnificent  view  of  the  city,  suburbs, 
and  the  harbor  filled  with  shipping.  Our 
driver  was  quite  skilful  in  gathering  wild 
flowers  from  the  slopes,  especially  after  he 
received  sixpence.  On  the  way  down  we  drove 
to  the  famous  gardens,  containing  fine  speci- 
mens of  palms,  aloes  and  orange  trees,  and  also 
some  ostriches.  The  old  Arab  quarter  was 
probably  most  interesting,  as  showing  their 
life.  The  streets  are  narrow,  with  long  flights 
of  steps,  and  exceedingly  dirty.  Unfortu- 
nately the  sun  was  hidden  all  day,  and  I  could 
not  get  any  snap-shots.  We  had  luncheon  in 
a  French  restaurant,  very  good,  and  a  change 
from  ship  fare.  The  fish  was  delicious,  and  I 
had  my  favorite  chocolate.  There  were  many 
tempting  things  to  buy,  for  those  who  had 
plenty  of  money!  The  natives  were  allowed 
to  display  their  goods  on  deck  as  usual,  but 
their  prices  were  high.  The  time  was  all  too 
short.  The  usual  gay  scene  was  enacted  on 
our  departure;  the  natives  were  hurried  off, 
the  gangway  hauled  up.  Several  little  tor- 
pedo-boats kept  darting  in  and  out  around  us 
as  we  left,  which  made  it  quite  exciting. 
They  ploughed  through  the  water  like  the 
wind.  It  is  quite  damp  and  cloudy  so  far  to- 
night, and  we  have  not  felt  it  any  warmer  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

Second  Month  18th.— We  have  been  steam- 
ing along  the  coast  of  Africa  all  day  with  the 
shore  in  plain  sight,  and  an  occasional  building 
on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  the  use  of  which  we 
could  not  conceive.  Now  we  are  passing  Cape 
Bon,  which  you  can  find  on  your  maps,  and 
will  soon  be  out  of  sight  of  land  for  awhile. 


We  had  the  excitement  of  two  whales  spout- 
ing nearby  to-day,  the  very  first  I  have  seen. 


quite  near  the  landing,  so  we  went  off  in  small 
boats,  a  rather  nice  experience.  Malta  im- 
presses one  as  even  stronger  than  Gibraltar, 
and  every  two  miles  there  is  a  fortress  of  some 
kind.  Timothy  Hussey  arranged  a  special 
program  for  the  Friends,  instead  of  following 
the  crowd.  This  consisted  mainly  of  a  trip 
to  St.  Paul's  Bay,  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  Valetta  where  we  landed.  There 
was  every  prospect  of  a  rainy  day,  so  we 
dressed  accordingly,  and  to  our  disappoint- 
ment, Timothy  and  Anna  Hussey  gave  up  going 
on  account  of  the  weather.  We  were  assigned 
to  a  carriage  with  two  others,  and  a  Malta  cab 
is  rather  a  restricted  affair.  Fortunately  it 
was  covered,  and  we  were  protected  from  the 
occasional  showers.  The  rainy  season  not 
being  over  here,  we  were  grateful  that  it  did 
not  pour.  The  ride  was  very  interesting 
through  the  very  fertile  country,  which 
highly  cultivated,  and  produces  two  crops  a 
year.  The  gardens  are  protected  by  rather 
high  stone  walls,  and  the  total  absence  of  trees 
gives  an  odd  effect.  The  frequent  hurricanes 
account  for  the  lack  of  trees.  We  were  kept 
in  delighted  exclamations  over  the  wild  flowers, 
and  gathered  as  many  as  we  could.  The  old 
city  (Citta  Vecchia),  about  six  miles  out,  was 
passed,  and  we  had  a  very  good  view  of  the 
ruins. 

Arriving  at  the  supposed  scene  of  Paul's 
shipwreck,  we  had  the  twenty-seventh  chapter 
of  Acts  read  to  us.  As  we  were  conjecturing 
on  the  exact  spot,  a  beautiful  rainbow  appeared 
over  the  beach  and  seemed  to  point  the  way. 
It  was  an  impressive  picture,  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. We  could  imagine  St.  Paul  gathering 
the  fagots,  and  see  the  viper  fastened  to  bis 
wrist!  A  popular  legend  explains  the  present 
absence  of  venomous  serpents  by  saying  that 
Paul  put  a  curse  upon  them.  There  is  a 
statue  and  a  chapel  upon  the  supposed  spot, 
and  from  time  immemorial  Paul  has  been  the 
tutelary  saint  of  the  Island.  The  sun  was 
nearly  out  by  this  time,  so  the  drive  back  was 
more  comfortable.  Our  guide  was  overanx- 
ious to  take  us  to  a  certain  cafe  for  lunch. 
We  found  the  menu  in  Italian  and  the  price 
piratical.  We  ordered  chocolate,  as  it  was  the 
only  thing  that  we  could  understand.  It  was 
hot  and  good,  so  filled  the  bill,  as  we  had  sup- 
plied ourselves  with  crackers  and  malted  milk 
tablets.  We  saw  the  much-talked-of  act  of 
milking  goats  at  the  doors  of  dwellings.  The 
milkmen,  or  boys,  and  their  goats  were  very 
numerous.  After  lunch  we  visited  the  Gov- 
ernor's palace  and  saw  some  fine  tapestries, 
representing  different  countries;  also  Armory 
Hall,  with  its  great  collection  of  armors  and 
old  cannons.  The  cathedral  of  St.  John  was 
a  remarkably  over-decorated  building,  but  very 
impressive,  with  its  marble  memorials  of  the 
Grand  Knights.  It  dates  from  1573.  We 
went  to  the  chapel  of  bones,  a  most  grotesque 
sight,  which  reminded  us  of  the  catacombs  of 
Mexico.  When  we  reached  the  ship  we  found 
the  Maltese  merchants  displaying  their  goods, 
and  the  frantic  bargaining  of  the  ladies.  These 
people  must  get  a  rather  poor  impression  of 
Americans,  and  one  often  feels  ashamed.  The 
Maltese  lace  is  certainly  beautiful.  We  were 
sorry  that  we   did  not  see  a  cat!     Our  ship 


Second  Month  19th.— This  morning  found  was  off  by  five  o'clock  amid  the  shrieking  of 
us  in  the  harbor  of  Malta  surrounded  by  Eng-  whistles  and  salute  of  guns.  The  harbor  is 
lish  warships,   eight   in   number.     We  were    full  of  torpedoes,  so  a  pilot  set  us  out  into 


the  open,  and  Valetta  was  soon  left  in  tb 
tance. 

Second  Month  20th.— A  beautiful  daj 
after  our  long  restful  night  we  feel  quiti 
enjoying  the  "blue  Mediterranean." 
"  blue  "  in  parenthesis,  as  it  is  what  you  a 
hear,  but  as  yet  1  have  not  seen  any  differ 
The  clouds  are  heavy  and  the  sun  much  cla 
which  perhaps  accounts  for  it.  There 
a  particle  of  pitch  or  roll  on  the  ship 
This  afternoon  we  have  been  skirtinj 
shores  of  Greece,  and  the  mountains  are 
and  rugged,  and  look  through  the  glass 
though  covered  with  snow.  It  may  b 
rough  to  land  at  Phaleron  Bay  when  wi 
there  to-morrow;  if  so,  we  have  to  go 
other  landing-place.  So  far  we  have  nol 
any  difliculty,  but  last  year  the  ship  coul 
land  at  either  Algiers  or  Malta.  The  ca 
is  on  duty  day  and  night  now,  going  thi 
these  difficult  places. 

Second  Month  21st. — At  last  we  are  s 
in.     The  sunrise  was  beautiful,  and  w 
so  excited  at  being  so  near  the  classic 
that  we  could  not  stay  in  bed. 

Sea  of  Marmora,  en  route  to  Conetantinc 

Second  Month  23d,  1905.— Our  tim 
Athens  was  memorable  indeed.  I  h; 
expected  to  stand  on  those  ancient  ruins 
it  all  seemed  quite  natural,  after  all.  We 
favored  with  fine  weather,  and  were  land 
Phaleron  soon  after  breakfast  on  Third 
The  bay  was  lovely,  and  we  had  a  fine  vit 
the  Acropolis  and  the  snow-capped  moun 
as  soon  as  we  came  on  deck.  It  was  the 
fair  day  that  they  had  had  for  a  month 
while  quite  cool  in  the  morning,  the  suiS 
very  warm  when  we  began  to  climb  the  \l 
Phaleron  is  three  miles  from  Athens,  |[ 
fine  electric  road  runs  to  the  city  (thircn 
equipment).  Carriages  were  provided  fop 
whole  distance.  The  driver  was  pleasanlu 
we  were  soon  in  the  remains  of  our  first  Cm 
temple,  Jupiter  Olympius.  It  is  the  sm 
largest  Greek  temple  known,  and  was  finpe 
130  A.  D.  Twelve  of  the  magnificent  col  ii 
are  still  standing,  one  having  recently  f;,3[ 
we  had  a  good  idea  of  the  construction.  ;hi 
is  the  Corinthian  architecture.  The  anic 
Hadrian  leads  to  Olympius,  only  a  poio 
being  left.  A  short  distance  on  we  cani  t 
the  Theatre  of  Dionysius.  The  seats  orjn 
ally  ran  up  to  the  very  edges  of  the  Cliff.p 
were  of  marble.  The  first  rows  were  cljra 
and  we  sat  down  to  meditate!  It  could  ac.ni 
modate  thirty  thousand  people,  and  the  Ge 
inscriptions  were  plainly  to  be  read  b},li' 
learned.  Don't  tell  us  Greek  isadeadjin 
guage!  The  only  English  we  saw  in  all  Alp 
was  "Thomas  Cook  &  Sons,"  and  ever[hi 
French  and  Spanish  signs  were  missing,  'lii 
Acropolis,  of  course,  was  the  main  poir  o 
interest,  and  after  driving  as  near  as  psi 
ble,  we  climbed  the  steeper  parts.  The  p 
of  the  temples,  Athena  Nike  (the  WinjfSi 
Victory),  has  eight  Ionic  columns,  and  psi 
of  the  frieze  is  preserved.  Some  of  it  it 
the  British  Museum.  The  view  from  he:  ii 
very  fine.  Still  ascending  over  rocks  M 
fallen  debris,  carved  vases  and  bits  of  colu  k 
which  would  look  very  nice  on  a  lawn  at  hk 
we  get  our  first  near  view  of  the  Parthek 
On  the  north  side  of  the  Acropolis  ispe 
Erechtheum,  with  its  porch  of  the  maic»8. 
Some  of  the  figures  are  well  preserved,|Ut 
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has  been  replaced  by  a  terra  cotta  that 
ler  spoils  the  effect.  These  columns  are 
3ly  Ionic,  and  considered  "one  of  the  most 
rming  creations  of  Attic  art."  On  the 
lest  spot  of  the  Acropolis  is  the  Parthenon, 
en  in  its  ruins  the  most  impressive  monu- 
it  of  ancient  art."     It  was  dedicated  in 

B.  C,  and  at  that  time  had  six  hundred 
ic  columns.     A  great  deal  of  the  frieze 

many  statues  were  taken  to  England  by 
d  Elgin  in  1801.     In  the  inner  sanctuary 

the  great  figure  of  Athene  Parthenos,  the 
;in,  thirty-nine  feet  high,  and  the  flesh 
ts  of  ivory  and  garments  of  gold,  costing 
0,000.  The  building  was  destroyed  in 
7,  but  certainly  is  majestic  in  its  ruins. 
ing  carriages  again,  we  drove  to  the  Areo- 
us  on  Mars  Hill.  Now  a  rugged  and  bare 
J,  some  steps  cut  in  the  side  to  help  us 
lb,  and  then  we  sat  down,  and  Timothy 
isey  read  us  Paul's  speech  from  this  very 
t.  It  was  easy  to  imagine  the  Athenians 
jning  to  the  new  teaching.  What  a  privi- 
)  to  have  stood  in  that  very  place'  and  I 
:y  we  shall  read  our  Bible  with  fresh  inter- 
hereafter.  On  the  way  down  to  the  hotel 
stopped  at  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  the  best 
served  of  the  ancient  temples,  and  while 
frieze  is  mostly  gone,  the  Doric  columns 

perfectly  preserved.  You  can  easily  im- 
:e  how  difficult  it  was  to  take  in  all  this  in 
li  a  large  company.  A  guide  and  interpre- 
was  assigned  to  each  half  dozen  carriages, 

while  it  was  wonderfully  managed,  the 
ties  would  occasionally  get  mixed  up,  and 
16  confusion  follow.  If  people  only  would 
•n  to  obey  orders!  We  had  to  come  down 
earth  once  more,  and  being  assigned  to 
;el  Grand  Bretagne,  we  hurried  along  to  find 

letters  and  eat  our  luncheon.  The  crowd 
1  fierce,  as  everyone  was  anxious  to  hear 
B  home.  The  letters  were  put  around  on 
erent  tables,  and  it  was  a  marvel  we  found 
thing.  After  lunch  we  resumed  our  sight- 
ing in  the  carriages,  and  drove  past  beau- 
1  houses  and  under  double  rows  of  pepper 
iS,  with  their  red  berries,  to  the  Museum, 
e  all  other  collections  of  antiques,  it  was 

to  be  seen  in  an  hour,  and  only  those  near 

guide  could  really  know  what  the  objects 
[resented.  There  were  many  statues,bronzes, 
ra  cottas  and  vases.  Our  next  stop  was 
i  palace,  where  we  were  shown  the  throne- 
'm,  reception-room  and  magnificent  ball- 
:m8.  I  never  saw  su?h  chandeliers  in  my 
I,  and  it  must  be  a  blaze  of  glory  when  the 
'•-trie  lights  are  on.  King  George  is  very 
■locratic,  and  last  year  came  down  to  the 
;>,  and  they  tell  a  story  of  one  of  the  pas- 
igers  going  up  to  him  and  saying,  "Good- 
hmoon,  sir,  I  understand  you  are  the  King 
iGreece.  My  name  is  Jones,  from  Pitts- 
ig!"  We  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  see 
i.  We  passed  by  two  funeral  processions, 
:lid  of  the  coffin  being  ofi"  and  the  body  ex- 
(ed  to  view,  the  hearse  following  on  behind, 

est  gruesome  sight.  After  a  visit  to  the 
It-office  and  telegraph  office  and  some  shops, 
[drove  to  the  station  in  the  heart  of  the 
i',  and  took  the  train  for  Phaleron,  where 
I  ship  lay.  It  has  astoni.shed  me  how  much 
fstancethe  few  Spanish  words  I  learned  in 
Icico  last  winter  have  been.  At  the  post- 
fie  I  found  them  useful  here  as  in  Spain.  We 
B  quite  weary,  but  were  in  time  for  dinner, 


which  refreshed  us  somewhat.  A  great  many 
people  remained  on  shore  over  night,  as  it  is 
"the  thing"  to  see  the  Parthenon  by  moon- 
light. It  is  a  disadvantage  to  be  without  a 
man,  as  we  do  not  like  to  intrude  on  other  par- 
ties for  such  excursions,  and  two  ladies  cannot 
go  alone.  Fourth-day  bright  and  early  we 
left  the  ship  and  took  the  train  for  the  city, 
determined  to  stroll  around  the  Acropolis  at 
our  own  sweet  will,  regardless  of  guides.  We 
overheard  another  lady  say  she  would  like  to 
join  a  party,  so  we  invited  her  to  go  with  us. 
She  proved  to  be  a  "Jones  "  too,  but  from  St. 
Louis,  and  a  very  pleasant  companion.  We 
left  the  train  at  the  Theserons  station  and 
walked  a  very  short  distance  to  the  temple. 
From  here  we  engaged  carriages  to  drive  up 
the  Acropolis,  and  were  joined  by  two  other 
ladies  from  the  ''Arabic,"  who  agreed  to  pay 
their  share.  We  certainly  enjoyed  the  morn- 
ing, and  had  ample  time  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  great  ruins.  We  had  the  mountains 
pointed  out  by  Ur.  Lorenz  (author  of  the  Guide 
Book),  who  happened  on  the  spot.  Hymettus, 
haunted  of  the  bees  and  muses,  on  the  east, 
and  beyond,  Pentelicon,  where  they  obtained 
all  this  beautiful  white  marble.  Away  off  we 
could  see  the  straits  of  Salamis,  and  the  way 
the  natives  sell  the  strings  of  shells  from  the 
beach,  I  should  think  they  would  not  last  many 
ages  morel  We  invested  sixpence,  as  it  was 
easier  than  gathering  the  shells  at  that  dis- 
tance. On  our  return  to  the  city  our  carriage 
fell  in  with  another  funeral  procession,  plainly 
of  a  prominent  person,  a  long  procession  of 
marines  and  military  personages,  the  band 
leading,  playing  a  dirge.  The  driver  got  us 
through  before  we  came  up  with  the  body 
(which  proved  to  be  an  Admiral),  for  which  1 
was  thankful.  It  is  such  an  odd  custom.  The 
street  near  the  church  was  simply  jammed 
with  people.  We  left  the  carriage  at  Hotel 
Bretagne  and  inquired  for  letters,  and  then 
strolled  on  down  to  the  station,  shopping  on 
the  way.  We  made  close  connection,  and  were 
on  the  boat  by  12.30.  After  one  o'clock  lunch 
we  got  the  glasses  and  went  on  deck.  Our 
ship  sailed  promptly  at  2  p.  M.,  and  we  watched 
the  Parthenon  in  the  brilliant  sunlight  until 
no  longer  visible,  and  we  were  soon  wending 
our  way  among  the  islands  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago.  This  morning  early  our  good 
ship  stopped  at  the  Dardanelles  until  sunrise, 
when  we  were  allowed  to  proceed.  This  is  a 
cast-iron  rule  of  the  country  (or  seas)  to  which 
all  must  comply.  Those  that  were  up  had  a 
good  chance  to  see  the  site  of  ancient  Troy. 
It  seemed  very  cold,  such  a  stiff'  breeze  was 
blowing  from  the  northeast.  I  took  the  ther 
raometer  out,  and  it  registered  4S°,  a  drop  of 
12°.  The  temperature  has  been  about  60°  for 
some  time.  We  have  our  courier  on,  and  as 
he  wears  a  fez  cap,  he  looks  quite  like  the 
Turk  he  is.  We  are  due  in  Constantinople  at 
4  o'clock  this  afternoon,  where  the  ship  will 
dock.  As  the  passport  business  consumes  a 
great  deal  of  time,  we  are  advised  not  to  go 
ashore  to-night.  To-morrow  we  are  to  spend 
sight-seeing,  as  usual.  To-night  there  is  to 
be  a  lecture  on  Constantinople  by  a  member 
of  the  Faculty  of  Robert  College,  and  no  doubt 
it  will  be  a  treat. 

(To  bp  contlnued.l 


Use  temporal  things  and  desire  eternal. 


For  "THE  Friend." 

Copy  of  the  Testimony  of  Denial  from  Hudson 
Monthly  Meeting,  held  twenty-second  of  Sixth 
Month,'  1802,  against  Hannah  Barnard. 
Whereas  Hannah  Barnard,  of  the  City  of 
Hudson,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  having 
been  a  favored  member  and  acknowledged 
minister  amongst  us  the  people  called  Quakers, 
endowed  with  talents  and  qualifications  for 
service  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  had  she 
continued  to  experience  an  humble  abiding, 
under  the  influence  of  the  precious  principle 
of  light  and  grace  in  her  own  heart  which 
would  have  preserved  her  in  that  humility  and 
meekness  and  self-denial,  that  beautifies  and 
ever  should  adorn,  a  minister  of  Christ,  and 
in  conduct  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  our 
profession  she  might  have  been  eminently 
useful;  but  unhappily,  by  giving  way  to  an 
aspiring,  exalted  mind,  she  hath  so  far  be- 
come clouded  in  her  understanding,  and  been 
led  away  by  the  spirit  of  diversion,  as  to  call 
in  question  the  authenticity  of  various  parts 
of  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  which,  in  common  with 
other  professors  of  faith  in  Christ,  we  have 
always  acknowledged  to  be  of  Divine  authority 
and  most  surely  believed  in  by  us;  particu- 
larly she  does  not  unite  with  the  Society  in 
acknowledging  the  truth  of  that  part  which 
relates  to  the  miraculous  conception  and  mir- 
acles of  Christ;  that  she  hath  not  only  im- 
bibed these  erroneous  and  dangerous  senti- 
ments, but  is  assiduous  in  disseminating  them 
among  others;  hence,  it  evidently  appears 
that  she  is  not  one  with  us,  in  principle  or  in 
practice,  and  having  had  abundant  labor  be- 
stowed upon  her,  by  Friends  in  a  private  way, 
as  well  as  by  divers  meetings  in  Great  Britain, 
in  order  to  convince  her  of  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  the  sentiments  she  entertains, 
and  if  possible  to  avert  the  evils  which  ap- 
peared to  await  her;  but  all  their  endeavors 
proved  unavailing,  she  still  continuing  to  pro- 
mote the  ideas  she  had  formed  and  strenu- 
ously defend  the  ground  she  had  taken,  and 
although  we  deeply  lament  her  sorrowful  de- 
clension from  the  unerring  standard,  the  Spirit 
of  Truth,  yet,  apprehending  we  had  done  our 
duty  in  the  extension  of  our  care  and  best  en- 
deavor, under  the  influence,  we  trust,  of  peace, 
love  and  unfeigned  desires  for  her  welfare  and 
recovery,  and  there  appearing,  at  present,  no 
prospect  of  advantage  to  result,  from  further 
forbearance  or  labor,  we  therefore,  for  the 
support  of  our  Christian  testimony,  and  in 
order  that  as  a  religious  body,  we  may  ac- 
quit ourselves  with  propriety  in  the  sight  of 
that  being,  who  is  perfect  in  all  his  ways,  by 
bearing  our  testimony  against  a  spirit  of  in- 
fidelity, which  appears  evidently  to  have  gained 
too  great  an  ascendancy  in  the  present  day, 
hereby  testify  that  we  can  no  longer  hold  re- 
ligious fellowship  with  the  said  Hannah  Bar- 
nard, but  disown  her  from  being  any  longer  a 
member  of  our  Society,  until  by  attending  to 
the  convicting  operations  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  in  her  own  mind,  she  may  become  sen- 
sible of  her  deviations,  and  evince  a  change 
of  heart  and  sentim.ent,  and  manifest  a  dis- 
position of  mind  to  become  reconciled  to  us. 

Signed  on   behalf  and  by  direction  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  &c.,  by 

TiDDERMAN  HuLL,  Clerk. 

Hannah  Jenkins,  Clerk. 
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Can  the  Theatre  be  Called  Safe  ?  * 

[On  the  Depth  of  the  Impression  left  by  the  Iroquois 
Theatre  Disaster.] 

In  the  pages  of  a  religious  serial  called 
the  Burning  Bush,  a  young  girl  recounts  how 
she  was  warned  in  a  dream  againt  attending 
the  theatre.  The  circumstance  occurred  soon 
after  the  burning  of  the  Iroquois  Theatre,  in 
Chicago,  last  winter,  that  fearful  incident 
making  a  vivid  impression  on  her  mind  be- 
cause some  neighbor  children  were  among 
the  victims.  She  had  then  said  to  herself 
that  if  ever  she  went  into  the  world,  nobody 
could  induce  her  to  enter  the  doors  of  a  play- 
house. Being  at  Los  Angeles  soon  afterward, 
she  dreamed  that  she  listened  to  the  persua- 
sions of  a  :;ertain  person  to  go  with  her  to  a 
theatre.  It  seemed  as  though  she  had  never 
been  in  so  dismal  a  place.  She  had  thought 
that  people  in  theatres  showed  themselves  at 
least,  to  be  a  happy  set,  yet  she  beheld  quite 
the  reverse.  As  she  went  in,  the  word  "  Iro- 
quois" kept  ringing  in  her  ears,  making  her 
so  miserable  that  she  saw  nothing  of  what 
was  going  on  on  the  stage,  her  one  thought 
being  that  if  happily  she  got  out  of  there 
alive,  she  would  never  again  set  her  foot 
inside  a  theatre. 

"A  few  days  after  this,"  she  says,  "while 
staying  all  night  with  my  grandmother,  who 
was  a  Christian,  my  parents  being  out  of  the 
city,  some  ungodly  relatives  asked  me  to  go 
down  town  to  see  some  moving  pictures.  I  did 
not  just  approve  of  it,  but  I  went  witk  them, 
thinking  all  the  time  that  I  would  not  go  in. 
On  our  way  they  said,  'Everything  in  the  after- 
noon is  called  a  matinee.'  I  knew  what  it  was 
then,  and  firmly  said  that  they  could  not  entice 
me  into  such  a  place.  They  told  me  that  my 
mother  would  not  care;  but  they  knew  in 
their  hearts  that  she  would.  I  think  we  stayed 
on  the  corner  discussing  the  matter  about 
half  an  hour.  They  tried  to  persuade  me  just 
to  go  in,  and  then  if  my  conscience  troubled 
me,  we  would  come  out.  I  told  them  that  it 
troubled  me  before  going  in,  and  also  that 
I  was  a  Christian;  but  if  I  went  in  I  would 
come  out  a  sinner.  I  was  not  sorry  for  stand- 
ing up  for  Jesus,  and  I  give  Him  all  the  glory 
for  keeping  me  out  of  that  wicked  place.  I 
think  they  are  the  trap-doors  to  hell." 

Was  the  characterization  of  this  girl-witness 
wrong?  Was  it  ill-judged,  hasty,  unsupported 
by  the  facts?  We  will  take  up  the  theme  just 
where  she  left  it,  and,  reverting  to  the  Iro- 
quois Theatre  and  its  fateful  afternoon  "mat- 
inee, "read  what  the  Christian  Wit7icss  relates 
as  occurring  on  the  stage  a  few  minutes  before 
the  wild  bursting  forth  of  the  death-dealing 


"  An  outcast  woman  applies  to  one  and  an- 
other for  refuge.  No  one  will  receive  her. 
Then  she  applies  to  Bluebeard,  Junior,  who 
also  rejects  her.  In  despair  she  takes  a  dagger 
and  plunges  it  into  her  heart,  saying,  'Then 
I  will  go  to  hell.'  She  falls;  a  trap-door  lets 
her  down  out  of  sight.  In  a  few  minutes  she 
is  thrown  up  as  the  trap-door  opens.  She  is 
clad  in  a  fireman's  suit  with  a  placard  on  her 
back,  saying, 'No  room  for  her  here,'  while 
the  flames  of  hell  are  represented  as  bursting 
out  and  up  and  all  about  her.     Then  it  is  said 

•  Read  at  Friends'  Reading  Circle,  West  Cheater,  Penna 
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by  some  one,  'Is  there  any  danger  of  hell? 
No,  the  place  was  full  long  ago.'  A  few  min- 
utes later,  after  this  sacrilege,  flames  burst 
forth  in  reality,  and  hundreds  of  people  are 
ushered  into  eternity,  struggling,  praying, 
shrieking.  The  extravaganza  is  all  over.  The 
tragedy  has  followed.  Reality  begins.  Preach 
ers  and  prominent  church-members  are  in  that 
throng,  witnessing  that  (so-called)  'innocent 
play, '  that  travesty  on  decency.  Do  the  leaders 
of  religion  in  the  land  improve  the  opportunity 
which  God  has  thrust  upon  them,  to  warn  the 
church  of  the  nature  of  the  indecent,  im 
moral,  Sabbath-breaking  institution  called  the 
theatre.    Scarcely  one." 

And  so  this  Methodist  paper,  earnestly 
deprecating  the  talk  of  a  lowering  of  their 
church  discipline  in  the  matter  of  worldly 
amusements,  pleads  with  the  membership  that 
they  turn  not  aside  from  the  terribly  direct 
lesson  of  the  so  recent  calamity.  To  the  re- 
lief of  many,  be  it  said,  the  General  Confer- 
ence, gathered  at  Los  Angeles  several  months 
later,  decided  to  leave  the  discipline  in  that 
regard  unaltered.  Their  board  of  foreign  mis- 
sions likewise,  rejected  a  bequest  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars  left  them  by  the  will  of 
one  of  their  "prominent  church  members," 
who  had  been  present  and  lost  his  life  at  the 
Iroquois  Theatre  burning.  This  successful 
business  man,  it  was  said,  had  repeatedly  re- 
jected the  counsel  of  friends  who  had  cau- 
tioned him  to  let  the  theatre  alone,  not  only 
for  his  own  soul's  sake,  but  because  of  the 
young  people  among  whom  he  appeared  as  a 
leader,  and  as  the  head  of  a  church  organiza- 
tion. "Therefore  shall  his  calamity  come 
suddenly;  suddenly  shall  he  be  broken  without 
remedy"  (Proverbs  vi:  15). 

It  was  on  a  night  near  the  close  of  the  year 
1811,  that  there  occurred  the  burning  of  the 
theatre  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  when  two  hun- 
dred lives  were  lost.  An  English  clergyman, 
Robert  May,  visiting  this  country  at  the  time, 
published  afterward  a  volume  of  addresses  to 
young  people,  in  which  there  occurs  a  graphic 
description  of  the  Richmond  disaster.  He 
beseeches  his  readers  to  shun  the  theatre  as  a 
destroyer  of  souls,  to  seek  for  real  pleasure 
where  it  may  be  found,  and  not  to  "pursue 
the  phantom  of  imaginary  happiness."  The 
like  exhortations  were  heard,  for  long,  all 
over  the  country.  In  Richmond,  the  council 
of  the  city  forbade  all  public  amusements  for 
the  space  of  four  months.  "  It  was  also  de- 
termined," says  the  narrator,  "that  a  day 
should  be  set  apart  for  fasting,  humiliation 
and  prayer  in  commemoration  of  an  event  in 
which  all  who  had  any  sense  of  piety  could 
not  but  see  and  acknowledge  that  the  hand  of 
God  had  been  most  strikingly  and  affectingly 
displayed." 

Should  we  ask  ourselves  whether  the  Iro- 
quois Theatre  disaster  of  a  little  more  than 
thirteen  months  ago,  has  left  a  similar  sober- 
ing impress  on  the  community,  I  fear  we  would 
need  to  reply  in  the  negative.  In  Chicago 
itself,  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  all  the 
large  cities,  there  was  a  general  and  a  most 
careful  inspection  of  all  the  play-houses,  and 
in  many  cases  alterations  were  ordered  that 
they  might  be  made  perfectly  "safe;"  but  the 
round  of  sensuous  and  debasing  spectacles, 
alas,  goes  on  just  as  it  did  before.  Mean- 
while, a  specious  scheme  is  abroad  to  ally  the 


Church  with  the  Theatre— but  let  the 
dren  of  the  Light  stand  in  their  own  lot. 
JosiAH  W.  Leed 


Light  Springing  up  in  France. 

Kavier  Koenig,  who,  as  companion  to  Chi 
Wagner,  was  much  impressed  with  Frie 
standpoint  and  worship  in  Philadelphia, 
lately  written  as  follows  to  a  friend  thn 
whom  he  had  been  supplied  with  Friends'  b 
given  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings :- 

"I  have  received  the  box  containing  the 
books,  and  I  have  begun  to  give  some  of 
to  my  best  friends,  able  to  understand  the 
doctrines  of  Truth  and  to  fight  for  peace. 

"  I  am  pleased  in  saying  to  thee  that  my 
of  congregating  all  the  people  who  desir 
work  for  peace  is  doing  it  the  right  way. 
we  are  going  on  and  in  a  few  days,  aftei 
other  public  lecture,  we  will  constitute 
Society  of  Peace.  I  am  astonished  to 
people  happy  to  go  in  this  way,  even 
Roman  Catholics.  A  great  friend  of  mim 
Elder  in  my  church,  who  has  resigned  rect 
his  commission  as  colonel  in  the  army, 
given  his  name  and  thou  can'st  unders 
that  this  case  shall  be  very  useful. 

"I  have  begun  also  my  work  outside 
church  as  an  Evangelist.     Last  week  we 
for  a  week,  in  a  city  in  the  mountains  oi 
Center  Masamet  and  I  succeeded  in  brin 
together   the  pastors   of   three   antagon 


churches  to 


peace  union  meeting,  i 


we   had   the   most    magnificent   service 
church  larger  than  the  Bethany.    My  stud|i 
in  my  college  are  also  very  interesled 
that  I  have  to  tell  them.     All  desire  thi 
may  be  the  means  of  a  serious  revival  of  |h 
true  spirit  of  Jesus.     Naturally  I  am  the 
vant  of  the  Lord.     He  will  do  with  his  sei 
what  He  will.     And  if  I  suffer  some  pu 
cution,  I  know  that  the  Spirit  has  given 
command  to  go  and  preach.     If  I  had  onlyh 
means  of  leaving  the  established  church,  1 1  b 
my  work  would  be  blessed.    I  would  go,  and^ 
moment  is  propitious.     The  religious  ideasli 
discussed.     The  position  of  the  Governrt 
in  proposing  the  separation  of  Church  and  S« 
has  brought  the  religious  problem  in  f r  t 
Now  we  have  an  opportunity  equal  to  that  oj 
xvi.  Century,  if  not  better.    Woe  to  us  if  w'fc 
not  go  and  give  to  the  people  the  message 
God  has  delivered  to  us  through  his  Spirit] 
have  organized  with  two  friends  here 
of  six  public  meetings,  calling  Roman  CJ 
olics  and  free  thinkers  to  listen  to  our  reai) 
and  asking  their  criticisms  in  order  to 
them  the  Truth.     I  will  tell  thee  more 
that  in  my  next  letter. 

"The  Minister  Combes  is  fallen  down.  f« 
have  rot  yet  the  new  cabinet.  I  hope  fil 
that  they  will  succeed  in  making  the  disesp- 
lishment.  \ 

"My  kind  regards  to  thy  wife  and  childp, 
and  to  the  dear  friends  I  know.  I  love  yoifll 
in  the  Lord  the  more  I  think  of  all  I  owe  jio. 
You  have  been  the  means  of  a  true  comirt 
and  I  now  feel  that  my  preaching  is  more  povt- 
ful.  It  comes  of  my  having  found  that  jd 
was  merciful  and  would  lead  me  to  the  tie 
way.  Thy  beloved  friend  and  brother,  j 
Kavier  Koenig 

It  costs  something  to  be  a  Christianjit 
costs  a  thousands  times  more  not  to  be  (k 


'eaibi 
)  sU 
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From  Porto  Rico  to  Barbados. 

(Coi.timied  from  page  291.) 

Royal  Mail  Steamer  Severn. 
3t.  Thomas,  Second  Month  7th,  1905.— We 
(1  that  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that  we  did 
at  we  could  for  Porto  Rico ;  and  though  there 
rery  much  to  do  that  has  not  been  done,  and 
it  is  suffering  to  be  done,  the  way  seemed 
ar  to  leave,  and  this  ship  was  going  when  and 
ere  we  wanted  to  eo.     In   the  retrospect 

■  language  is,  "What  shall  we  render  unto 
I  Lord  for  all  his  benefits?" 

iVe  went  right  to  sea,  around  the  big 
rro,  with  its  walls  seventy-five  feet  high, 
1  immediately  were  in  the  swell  of  the  great 
lantic.  I  felt  as  though  I  had  been  in  a 
irlwind  at  the  last,  but  soon  settled  down  to 
life.  ( iot  out  my  things  so  as  to  have  them 
idy  and  shipshape,  and  was  ready  for  dinner 
7  P.  M.  It  was  delightful  to  have  p]nglish 
)king,  and  to  forget  the  grease.  Our  room 
1  good  one,  about  six  by  eight  feet,  with 
)  births,  a  long  sofa,  two  washstands,  and 
nty  of  racks  and  hooks.  The  ship  is  old- 
hioned,  but  clean  and  comfortable.  There  is 
ne  open  deck  almost  the  whole  ship's  length. 
^e  had  anchored  in  the  bay  during  the 
■ly  morning,  so  soon  went  ashore.  This 
bor  is  a  charming  picture:  the  blue  water, 
)  red-roofed  white  houses  on  the  hill-side 
vn  to  the  wharves,  with  high,  grim  hills 
lind,  make  a  beautiful  scene.  St.  Thomas 
a  Denmark  colony,  but  the  people  are 
irly  all  black,   and  mostly  speak   English. 

■  climbed  a  hill  to  "Blue  Beard's  Castle," 
ich  commands  an  extensive  view.  Then  we 
ndered  round  the  town,  and  by  noon  were 
te  willing  to  come  out  to  the  ship  and  rest 
the  afternoon.     The  boys,  in  spite  of  the 

.rks,  would  dive  from  their  boats  for  the 
mies  which  we  dropped  from  the  ship,  and 
y  got  them,  too. 

)t.  Kitts,  Second  Month  8th. — We  are  just 
rting  from  this  port  as  I  write.  We  have 
m  here  from  11  A.  M.  to  2  P.  M.  We  went 
lore  for  about  an  hour.  It  is  a  clean  little 
/D,  looking  full  of  small  houses,  palm-trees 
1  negroes.  Sugar  is  grown  here  in  the  old- 
ihioned  wasteful  ways.  We  were  greatly 
icomforted  by  a  troop  of  blacks  following  us, 
ing  to  offer  to  guide  us.  They  were  much 
our  way,  so  we  had  to  invoke  the  black 
ice,  then  we  had  the  view  to  ourselves.  The 
wr  is  indescribable,  a  deep,  tender  blue, 
\!y,  with  streaks  of  green  of  the  rarest  tints, 
il  translucent  Nevis. 

''his  is  a  quaint-looking  old  town  as  seen 
im  the  ship.  Columbus  called  it  "Nieve. " 
iiifying  snow,  as  its  highest  peak  of  tliirty- 
ii  hundred  feet  was  almost  always  enveloped 
iwhite  cloud,  and  that  remarkable  feature 
sras  true  yet,  as  we  saw  the  clouds  hung 
:re  though  the  day  was  fine.  We  did  not 
I  off,  as  we  did  not  stop  long.  The  indus- 
rs  are  practically  the  same  as  at  St.  Kitts. 
reatly  enjoyed  the  exquisite  tints  of  the 
'er  in  this  sea, — the  pea-greens  and  indigos, 
sunsets  are  very  beautiful.  \^ 

luadeloupe,  Second  .Month  9th.  — We  have 
-  left  this  port  about  10.80  A.  M.  We  went 
lore  in  the  ship's  boat  for  about  fifteen  min- 
1^.  We  stop  at  all  these  ports  to  put  off 
'  take  on  mail.  If  there  is  cargo  to  move 
'stop  much  longer  than  for  mail.  Guade- 
•Pe  is  a  French  colony.    I  have  seen  it  from 


only  the  ship,  with  its  great  mountain  in  the 
middle  of  the  island.  I  saw  a  little  of  the 
streets  of  Basse-Terre  whilst  we  were  a  few 
minutes  ashore.  Guadeloupe  is  noted  for  va- 
nilla beans.  They  were  peddled  about  the 
streets  by  the  women. 

St.  Lucia,  Second  Month  10th.— To  morrow 
we  expect  to  be  in  Barbados.  We  stopped 
yesterday  at  Dominica.  It  is  a  rich  place  for 
tropical  beauty.  I  have  seldom  seen  such  a 
charming  picture  as,  just  before  sunset  last 
evening,  was  presented  from  the  ship.  Cocoa 
is  an  important  crop.  We  saw  the  beans— a  lit- 
tle larger  than  hulled  almonds— in  large  trays 
drying  in  the  sun.  The  culture  of  limes  forms 
the  chief  industry.  Many  casks  of  lime-juice 
and  much  cocoa  came  on  board  for  London. 

We  passed  Martinique  in  the  night.  There 
was  grim  old  Mount  Pelee,  emitting  fumes 
sufficient  to  hide  a  bright  star.  But  St.  Pierre 
is  a  dead  city  and  sadly  buried. 

To-day  we  spent  at  St.  Lucia.  We  climbed 
a  hill  eight  hundred  feet  high,  behind  the  town, 
this  morning.  The  road  was  shaded  most  of 
the  way,  and  alive  with  men  and  women  carry- 
ing packages  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds 
each  on  their  heads  at  one  cent  per  package. 
Every  turn  was  a  new  scene  of  nearby  novelty 
and  far-ofT  beauty  out  over  the  blue  sea. 

On  the  citadel,  which  we  climbed,  a  military 
force  is  garrisoned.  Other  forts  are  placed 
lower  down,  with  guns  of  great  power.  But 
all  the  treasure  spent  in  trying  to  make  this 
naval  base  impregnable  has  to  be  abandoned. 
Work  has  stopped  on  buildings  under  way. 
Port  Arthur's  experience,  it  seems,  h-is  taught 
a  lesson  about  bottling  up  warships,  and  the 
British  government  is  taking  the  hint.  Each 
brick  costs  sixpence,  delivered  at  the  garrison 
up  the  heights. 

I  suppose  it  will  never  fall  to  my  lot  to  see 
again  such  a  rich  and  varied  assortment  of 
tropical  growth  as  regaled  our  sight  in  the 
Botanical  Garden. 

Barbados,  Second  Month  11th. — We  got  to 
the  port  early,  and  after  breakfast  landed.  We 
are  at  a  private  boarding-house  that  was  recom- 
mended to  us.  Everything  in  the  house  is 
thoroughly  English.  The  house  is  right  on 
the  beach,  two  miles  out  of  Bridgetown.  All 
is  white  and  clean. 

Bridgetown,  Barbados,  Second  Month  14th. 
— Our  room  here  at  Hastings  is  about  two 
miles  out  of  Bridgetown;  here  we  are  quiet 
and  have  the  fresh  air.  Our  room  overlooks 
the  sea,  which,  at  high  tide,  laps  within 
twenty-five  feet  of  our  window.  We  are  right 
between  the  kitchen  and  pantry,  which  I  do 
not  like  for  various  reasons;  but  other  things 
induce  us  to  remain;  and  thus  the  table  is  fine 
— straight  p]nglish  in  cooking,  etc. 

Our  usual  labor  connected  with  opening  our 
way  is  progressing.  Calls  are  made  on  vari- 
ous people  explaining  our  views,  getting  them 
interested,  and  securing  their  aid  in  finding 
suitable  places  for  meetings.  We  did  not 
know  a  soul  when  we  landed,  and  only  of  one 
person,  a  missionary,  S.  Antoinette  Ester- 
brooke.  But  we  feel  we  have  been  making 
wonderful  progress  since  Seventh-day. 

S.  A.  Esterbrooke  is  a  missionary  who  runs 
her  mission  on  faith,  regarding  funds  and 
everything  else.  I  wish  some  of  our  friends 
could  hear  her  preach— she  has  the  gift.  She 
at  once,  on  Seventh-dav,  asked  us  to  attend 


her  congregation  First-day  night.  When  we 
reached  there  we  found  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  present,  white  and  black,  evidently  moat 
of  them  pretty  well  educated.  She  desired 
the  meeting  should  be  conducted  entirely  our 
way.  We  had  a  solemn  time  of  waiting  on 
the  Lord;  then  was  presented  the  language, 
"Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock," 
and  both  visitors  had  something  to  say.  A 
prayer  followed.  Then  A.  S.  Esterbrooke, 
after  one  hour,  requested  liberty  to  follow  up 
the  meeting  herself,  which  I  was  glad  of.  She 
followed  up  the  exercise  that  had  preceded, 
urging  all  who  felt  the  renewed  call  for  open 
confession  of  Christ  publicly  to  express  it,  and 
their  resolve  to  serve  Him  hereafter.  About 
seven  made  this  confession — no  disorder  or  ex- 
citement—but a  deeply  spiritual  time  it  was. 
Others  gave  their  testimony  to  the  precious- 
ness  of  the  opening  the  door  of  their  hearts  to 
Christ,  and  to  their  appreciation  of  our  time 
of  waiting  on  God.  These  two  things,  and  the 
need  of  the  last  to  secure  the  former,  had 
been  the  meeting's  theme.  It  was  a  confirm- 
ing meeting  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  others. 

Bridgetown  is  a  perfect  example  of  an  old 
English  town.  It  has,  however,  glaring  white 
streets  and  walls,  from  using  the  coral  stone, 
of  which  the  island  is  made.  The  streets 
ramble  around  in  all  sorts  of  directions,are  very 
narrow,  with  apologies  for  sidewalks,  some 
places  none  at  all.  There  are  a  multitude  of 
shops,  some  quite  large  ones;  almost  everyone 
walks  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  All  are 
blacks,  except  about  one-tenth,  who  are  white. 
Most  of  the  white  people  are  English,  with 
lovely  homes  in  the  suburbs,  and  are  typically 
English  in  dress,  speech  and  deportment.  A 
good  many  ride  round  in  comfortable  carriages 
with  black  coachmen. 

The  black  people  are  of  a  totally  different 
grade  from  those  of  Porto  Rico;  almost  all 
seem  to  have  more  or  less  education,  while 
some  are  managers  of  large  cominercial  con- 
cerns, are  very  intelligent,  and  perfectly  well- 
bred  in  manner.  Many  of  these  have  counte- 
nances of  a  fine  type.  Of  course  the  great 
majority  look  like  the  regulation  negro  every- 
where. But  a  few  generations  of  equal  chance 
with  white  people  exhibit  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  race  can  develop  into  men  of  affairs 
and  culture.  Some  of  them  we  find  to  be 
astute  reasoners,  combined  with  a  subtle  im- 
agery in  speech,  characteristic  of  this  people. 

17th. — Our  labor  has  evoked  many  conver- 
sations with  people  in  all  conditions  of  life; 
we  find  a  condition  religiously,  vastly  different 
from  that  of  Porto  Rico.  Here,  the  Bible  is 
a  text-book,  taught  in  all  the  public  schools. 
So  we  find  lawyers,  gentlemen,  clerks,  team- 
sters, and  boatmen  all  able  to  quote  the  Bible, 
and  formulate  some  opinion  thereon.  And  some 
of  those  in  humble  life  appreciate  spiritual 
truths,  as  a  result  of  their  meditations  on 
texts  which  they  have  so  acquired  in  younger 
years.  There  is  an  interest  in  religion,  and  a 
freedom  to  converse  about  divine  things  seri- 
ously, which  much  remind?  me  of  similar  con- 
ditions all  over  the  rural  portions  of  England. 

Yet,  I  am  free  to  believe  what  I  hear,  that 
some  of  the  most  apt  quoters  of  Scripture 
amongst  the  negroes  may  be  the  quickest  to 
lie  and  steal,  etc,  if  temptation  comes  their 
way. 

When  wc  land  in  a  strange  country,  we  do 
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not  know  anything  about  people,  who  will  help 
and  who  will  not.  Nor  do  we  know  about 
halls,  methods,  advertising  and  many  other 
details: — all  has  to  be  worked  out  from  the 
ground  floor  up,  as  the  saying  is.  So  our  week 
has  been  one  of  hard  work,  trying  to  get  light 
in  the  dark.  But  as  in  Porto  Rico,  many 
things  have  unexpectedly  aided  us,  and  we 
feel  good  progress  is  being  made.  We  have 
in  prospect  for  the  next  week  work  enough 
into  which  we  feel  led  to  keep  us  very  busy. 
May  the  Master  bless  it,  and  grant  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  alone  can  make 
our  meetings  of  any  avail! — for  our  instru- 
mentality is  poor  and  inefficient,  after  all. 

The  weather  here  is  showery — maybe  five 
or  twenty  showers,  or  "sprinkles,"  per  day. 
Then  the  sun  shines.  Often  the  rain  comes 
from  the  east,  along  with  the  trade-wind, 
whilst  the  sun  shines  overhead  right  on  you. 
The  constant,  brisk  trade-wind  keeps  the  tem- 
perature very  bearable  indeed. 

16th. — We  have  engaged  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  hall  for  First-day  even- 
ing. Second  Month  19th,  to  which  the  public 
will  be  invited.  W.  C.  A.  has  met  a  colored 
man  who  had  bought  a  copy  of  Barclay's 
Apology  at  a  sale,  and  was  convinced  of  the 
views  therein  expressed.  We  have  spent  near 
two  hours  with  an  old  man,  Fitzpatrick,  who 
took  us  to  Friends'  property  long  ago  on 
Tudor  Street,  formerly  Quaker  Street.  The 
old  brick  front  still  stands.  A  fire  some  forty 
years  ago  swept  the  main  portion  of  the  city. 
We  found  what  seems  undoubtedly  remains  of 
an  elevated  place  of  burial;  also  the  old 
grounds  adjoining  the  Jews'  synagogue.  The 
Rabbi  in  charge  remembers  that  a  '  'Quaker  " 
lived  there  many  years  ago. 

In  Porto  Rico  we  saw  very  small  horses. 
Here  the  better  class  of  people  have  nice 
horses,  but  the  general  beast  of  burden  is 
the  little  ass.  They  come  about  to  my  hips, 
and  are  hitched  to  tiny  carts  and  carry  quite 
heavy  loads.  They  are  cute  little  things.  The 
braying  that  they  set  up  when  they  part  with 
or  meet  their  comrades,  is  something  strange 
to  witness  in  a  large  city. 

This  is  far  the  most  important  port  of  the 
West  Indies  as  a  port  of  call;  vessels  stop 
from  almost  all  parts  of  the  world — many  of 
them  sailing  vessels — to  get  supplies,  though 
more  particularly  for  orders. 

Yesterday  we  went  to  an  elementary  school. 
It  was  on  the  old-fashioned  plan,  —  children 
around  in  groups,  and  not  a  few  reading,  some 
almost  to  the  limit  of  their  voices, — fairly 
shouting.  As  we  entered  the  yard  the  princi- 
pal who  was  instructing  a  large  group  outside, 
stopped,  and  soon  went  with  us  inside.  The 
room  is  25x50,  and  has  simple  little  benches 
strewn  round  instead  of  desks.  There  had 
been  as  many  as  two  hundred  and  sixty  pupils 
in  this  room,  though  not  one  hundred  and 
eighty  while  we  were  there.  1  told  the  prin- 
cipal that  the  noise  was  too  great  for  the 
children  even  to  think.  There  are  three  assist- 
ants. We  were  told  that  there  are  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  schools  on  the  island,  or  one  to 
each  square  mile. 

There  is  much  poverty  and  not  much  wealth. 
There  is  one  estate  here  covering  two  hundred 
acres.  In  the  palmy  days  when  sugar  indus- 
try was  good,  a  purchaser  paid  eighteen  thou- 
sand pounds  for  it;  now  it  would  not  bring  four 


thousand.     Laborers  receive  ten  pence  to  a 
shilling  a  day,  boarding  themselves. 

Conditions  for  our  work  here  are  very  differ- 
ent from  Porto  Rico,  but  we  have  things  to 
work  up  ourselves, — matters  which  at  home 
would  appear  quite  simple.  But  very  fair 
progress  has  been  made,  and  we  have  much  to 
be  thankful  for.  It  appears  that  there  are 
some  twenty  different  religious  sects  on  the 
island,  and  there  appears  some  feeling  between 
them  of  rivalry.  It  is  so  encouraging  to  meet 
one  person  after  another  who  knows  Christian 
truths,  and  we  talk  to  them,  colored  and  white. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SECRETARY   HAY'S    HYMN. 

That  Secretary  of  State  John  Hay  is  an  author  and 
poet  is  well  known,  but  not  everybody  is  aware  that  he 
has  written  more  than  one  line  hymn.  The  following  was 
written  for  a  Christian  Endeavor  Convention  ; 

Invocation. 
Lord!  from  far-severed  climes  we  come 
To  meet  at  last  in  Thee,  our  Home, 
Thou  who  hast  been  our  Guide  and  Guard 
Be  still  our  hope,  our  rich  reward. 

Defend  us,  Lord,  from  every  ill. 
Strengthen  our  hearts  to  do  Thy  will. 
In  all  we  plan  and  all  we  do 
Still  keep  us  to  Thy  service  true. 

0  let  us  hear  the  inspiring  word 
Which  they  of  old  at  Horeb  heard, 
Breathe  to  our  hearts  the  high  command, 
"  Go  onward  and  possess  the  land!" 

Thou  who  art  Light,  shine  on  each  soul! 
Thou  who  art  Truth,  each  mind  control! 
Open  our  eyes  and  make  us  see 
The  path  which  leads  to  Heaven  and  Thee! 
—John  Hay. 


True  to  Principle. — Stephen  Girard,  the 
unbeliever  millionaire  of  Philadelphia,  one 
Seventh-day  bade  his  clerks  come  the  follow- 
ing day  and  unload  a  vessel  which  had  just 
arrived. 

One  of  the  clerks  who  had  strong  convictions, 
and  the  power  to  act  upon  them,  refused  to 
comply  with  the  demand. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Girard,  "if  you  can  not 
do  as  I  wish,  we  can  separate." 

"I  know  that,  sir,"  said  the  hero.  "I  also 
know  that  I  have  a  widowed  mother  to  care 
for  but  I  can  not  work  on  Sunday." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  said  the  proprietor;  "go 
to  the  cashier's  desk,  and  he  will  settle  with 
you." 

For  three  weeks  the  young  man  tramped 
the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  looking  for  work. 
One  day  a  bank  president  asked  Girard  to  name 
a  suitable  person  for  cashier  for  a  new  bank 
about  to  be  started.  After  reflection,  Girard 
named  this  young  man. 

"  But  I  thought  you  discharged  him?" 

"I  did,"  was  the  answer,  because  he  would 
not  work  on  Sunday,  and  the  man  who  will 
lose  his  situation  from  principle  is  the  man 
to  whom  you  can  entrust  your  money. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  any  country's 
population  are  tbose  who  are  the  most  trust- 
worthy for  conscience'  sake.  Those  whom  a 
government  can  least  afford  to  spare  are  those 
who  must  sometimes  be  found  holding  their 
loyalty  to  the  will  of  God,  above  any  enact- 
ments of  human  law.  In  destroying  such,  gov- 
ernments make  the  great  mistake  of  destroy- 
ing the  real  exalters  of  a  nation. — Ex. 


The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yeai 
Meeting. 

CUontlnued  from  page  295.) 

These  Friends  also  visited  the  Cattaraug 
Reservation,  and  were  pleased  with  the  e' 
dences  of  thrift  and  comfort,  which  they  fou 
there.  They  remark  "It  has  a  population 
about  1550  Indians,  647  are  children,  557 
these  are  stated  by  the  Superintendent  of  Pu 
lie  Schools,  of  suitable  age  to  go  to  schoi 
The  land  of  this  Reservation  is  represented 
be  some  of  the  best  in  the  state.  A  large  ps 
of  it  is  cleared  and  fenced  and  some  of  t 
farms  are  very  well  cultivated.  Many  of  t 
dwelling  houses  are  good,  commodious  bull 
ings,  comfortably  furnished  and  the  groun 
around  some  of  them  are  neatly  laid  out.  1 
whole  appearance  of  the  thickly  settled  port! 
indicates  a  thriving  industrious  communitj 

"On  both  Reservations  there  are  places 
worship  comfortably  furrished,  those  at  Cat 
raugus  are  quite  expensive  structures,  capai 
of  seating  some  hundreds  of  persons.  Th 
are  occupied  by  the  Presbyterian,  Method 
and  Baptist  congregations.  A  council  hoi 
has  recently  been  erected,  at  Cattaraugus  '■ 
Indian  mechanics  at  a  cost  to  the  Nation 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  There  is  also  i 
orphan  Asylum  with  accommodations  for  fit 
or  sixty  pupils.  It  was  established  as  a  home  i 
the  protection,  care  and  education  of  orpba 
and  destitute  children  from  any  of  the  Indi 
tribes  located  in  New  York.  It  is  conduct 
in  an  economical  yet  efficient  manner,  t 
children  being  required  to  assist  in  the  wc 
of  both  farm  and  family.  It  is  managed  f 
trustees,  six  of  whom  are  Indians  and  six  s^ 
whites."  I 

"The  location  of  the  Allegheny  Reservatiji 
is  not  so  favorable  for  the  improvement  of  li 
population  as  that  of  Cattaraugus,  althoul 
at  one  time  the  Allegheny  Indians  were  far  I 
advance  of  the  latter. 

"Many  of  those  who  are  now  in  the  mt 
prosperous  on  the  Cattaraugus   Reservati 
have  migrated  from  the  Allegheny,  being 
doubt  attracted  by  the  better  quality  of  i^- 
land  for  farming  purposes."  j 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1865  bef(i 
the  Civil  war  had  closed,  demands  were  mak 
upon  the  Friends  at  Tunesassa  for  the  pi[ 
ment  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  n 
military  uses,  which  when  refused,  property  k 
that  amount  was  levied  on  and  sold.  I 

The  Friends  who  made  their  report  of  tbt 
visit  to  the  Allegheny  and  Cattaraugus  Resij- 
vations  from  which  the  above  extracts  ii 
taken  were  continued  under  appointment  ai 
with  the  addition  of  Ebenezer  Worth  w(|i 
authorized  to  visit  the  various  Indian  trili 
located  within  the  state  of  New  York,  w| 
the  view  of  ascertaining  more  definitely  thf' 
condition,  and  advising  them  as  way  may  of  |l 
for  it,  upon  such  points  as  it  may  appear !» 
them  would  contribute  to  their  welfare.  ■ 
address  introducing  them  to  the  Indians  w 
prepared  and  sent  with  them. 

The  time  occupied  in  performing  this  jourrf 
to  the  reservations  of  the  different  tribes  lasll 
about  three  weeks,  and  included  a  visit  to  Ife 
Oneidas,  Onondagas,  St.  Regis,  Tuscarora,  a|l 
Tonawanda  Indians  (the  latter  a  band  of  i) 
Senecas)  and  to  the  Shinnecock  Indians  on  Lot 
Island.     A  detailed  report  was  made  of  thr 
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ervations,  which  was  afterwards  prepared 
publication,  with  some  additional  matter, 
)rder  to  give  a  somewhat  connected  account 
the  labors  of  Friends  amons:  the  New  York 
,ians,  and  was  printed  in  1866  by  the  direc- 
T  of  the  Committee  for  general  circulation 
iler  the  title  of,  "A  Brief  Sketch  of  the 
lirts  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  the 
ligious  Society  of  Friends  to  promote  the 
ilization  and  improvement  of  the  Indians." 
li  pamphlet  contains  valuable  statistical  in- 
mation  in  regard  to  their  destitute  con- 
.'on  at  that  time  and  was  widely  distributed, 
•  was  reprinted  in  1879.  The  following  re- 
ks  on  the  character  of  the  Indians  and  the 
iiences  which  ought  to  be  brought  to  bear 
Jhe  treatment  of  them,  are  taken  from  this 
i)rt.  "The  Indian  is  susceptible  to  the  in- 
lace  of  kindness,  is  open  to  conviction  and 
iiuasion  when  enforced  by  a  constant  Chris- 
i  example;  but  resents  coercion,  harsh  and 
list  treatment  and  upbraiding  language. 
:  want  of  a  proper  appreciation  of  these 
^,3  will  explain  the  little  success  which  has 
Winded  many  well  meant  plans  for  meliorating 
itr  condition,  and  most,  if  not  all  the  troubles 
fch  the  Government  has  had  in  dealing  with 

llQ. 

|If  we  turn  to  the  history  of  much  of  the 
li.ic  and  more  private  dealings  with  the 
,|an8,  we  shall  find  them  stained  by  fraud 
11  bloodshed;  and  as  violence  and  coercion 
It  signally  failed  to  accomplish  the  desirable 
IV  of  civilizing  and  Christianizing  them,  as 
;  as  in  securing  peace  and  harmony,  would 
H  be  well  for  (Jovernment  and  its  officers 
ry  the  effect  of  just  and  pacific  measures; 
jubstitute  for  the  sword  the  benign  and 
iiiing  persuasion  which  flows  from  the  spirit 
lie  Gospel,  and  teaches  us  to  do  to  others 
ie  would  that  they  should  do  to  us. 
iSVe  cannot  but  earnestly  desire  that  those 
liare  associated  with  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
n  of  our  country,  whether  in  an  official 
Scity  or  otherwise,  may  show  forth  a  con- 
i'nt  and  upright  example  as  Christians,  ac- 
aid  by  a  spirit  of  forbearing  tenderness  and 
J  may  pity  them  in  their  weakness  and 
D-ance,  and  labor  to  enlighten  and  assist 
e;  may  patiently  bear  with  their  supersti- 
)  and  prejudices ;  and  deal  kindly  and  gently 
t  them,  as  persons  suffering  under  many 
csore  disadvantages  from  which  we  are 
pily  exempt,  and  who  therefore  have  strong 
IIS  on  our  charity  and  sympathy.  We  be- 
IV  such  a  just,  merciful,  and  considerate  line 
.'tion  would  gradually  soften  and  meliorate 
B'ild  and  untoward  dispositions  of  the  In- 
i,  strengthened  by  bad  examples  and  mani- 
li provocations;  would  imbue  their  minds 
thighiT  and  better  motives  and  aims,  draw 
B  into  closer  and  more  enduring  alliance 
t  their  white  brethren;  and  through  the 
i«r  of  Divine  Grace  prepare  their  hearts  to 
:we  and  practice  the  holy  religion  of  our 
0  hie  Redeemer,  which  ever  leads  its  sincere 
dbedient  followers  to  promote  and  to  carry 
ti  life  and  conversation,  the  purport  of  the 
a'nly  anthem  which  ushered  in  his  blessed 
»«t;  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth 
«■,  and  good  will  to  men." 

iTo  be  contluued.i 


for  many  years  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit,  as  it  was  so  prominently  held  forth  by 
the  first  Friends,  should  himself,  late  in  life, 
have  been  brought  thus  far  to  acknowledge. 
"I  am  now,"  he  says,  "much  more  apprehen- 
sive than  heretofore  of  the  necessity  of  well 
grounding  men  in  their  religion,  especially  of 
the  witness  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  for  1  more 
sensibly  perceive,-  that  the  Spirit  is  the  great 
witness  of  Christ  and  Christianity  to  the  world. 


Happiness  in  Lakok.— Three  things  Ruskin 
considered  essential  to  that  happiness  in  work 
which  is  the  right  as  well  as  the  privilege  of 
every  human  being:  They  (men  and  women) 
must  be  fit  for  it;  they  must  not  do  too  much  '  extravagant,  but  the  general  principle  of  it  is  true. 


Bible   and   newspaper."     She   secured   the   prize 
awarded  among  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 

It  would  be  unsafe  to  begin  flattering  ourselves 
over  the  disappearance  of  the  lynching  habit,  yet 
there  is  much  temporary  reason  for  encouragement 
in  the  fact  that  during  the  past  four  or  five  months 
only  four  lynchings  occurred  in  the  United  States. 
During  the  corresponding  period  of  the  year  be- 
fore there  were  twenty-five  lynchings.  Perhaps 
the  worst  has  been  already  experienced. — Am. 
Friend. 

Police  Commissioner  McAdoo  said,  "Were  it  not 
for  religion  and  the  faith  behind  it,  there  are  not 
enough  policemen  in  all  the  world  to  keep  order  in 
the  city  of  New  York."    This  may  seem  somewhat 


BxTER  ON  THE  SPIRIT.— It  is  remarkable 
ilKichard  Baxter,  whose   controversy  lay 


of  it,  and  they  must  have  a  sense  of  success 
in  it—  not  a  doubtful  sense,  such  as  needs  some 
testimony  of  other  people  for  its  confirmation, 
but  a  sure  sense,  or,  rather,  knowledge,  that  so 
much  work  has  been  done  well,  and  fruitfully 
done,  whatever  the  world  may  say  or  think 
about  it. 

Items  Concerning  the  Society. 

As  Eastern  Friends  are  somewhat  in  doubt  where 
they  may  find  a  comfortable  summer  home  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Pasadena,  California,  we  are  now 
able  to  inform  them  of  rooms  to  be  had  in  the 
house  of  Hannah  W.  Williams,  at  425  Galena 
.Avenue. 

Many  have  welcomed  with  a  sense  of  relief  the 
return  of  William  C.  Allen  and  William  B.  Harvey 
from  Barbados  safe  to  their  homes  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th  instant.  A  few  issues  of  the  account 
of  their  experiences  yet  remain  to  appear  in  our 
columns. 

Notes  in  General. 

"Dost  thou  nor  fear  God,  seeing  thou  art  in  the 
same  condemnation?"  May  this  be  looked  after, 
which  the  Independent  alleges,  if  true; — 

"We  feel  very  much  like  making  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  British  people  and  to  the  incoming 
new  Liberal  Government  for  relief  to  the  Zulus  in 
South  Africa.  Since  the  war  there  the  colonial 
authorities  have  increased  the  burdens  and  restric- 
tions of  the  natives,  as  if  desirous  to  equal  the 
oppressions  of  the  two  Boer  republics.  They  are 
treated  much  worse  than  our  negroes  are  treated 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  British 
Government  ought  to  correct  it.  Where  is  that 
Non-conformist  conscience  we  hear  of?" 

Among  the  most  impressive  monuments,  says  the 
Independent,  found  by  Layard  in  Nineveh,  was  a 
great  bas-relief  showing  a  procession  of  gods  cap- 
tured in  battle  and  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  sol- 
diers. Similarly  Isaiah  tells  us  of  Bel  and  Nebo 
carried  captive,  "a  burden  to  the  weary  beast." 
Such  a  picture  the  Mikado  may  put  into  his  palace, 
for  we  are  told  that  in  the  house  occupied  by  Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin  in  Mukden  were  found  all  the  ikons 
(images)  presented  to  him  when  he  went  to  war, 
and  which  he  was  to  take  with  him  to  Tokyo  when 
he  should  dictate  peace  in  the  Japanese  capital. 

"  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend— or  Learn."— Men- 
tal activity  in  advanced  years  is  always  interest- 
ing. .A  negro  woman  seventy-three  years  of  age 
was  graduated  from  the  elementary  grade  of  the 
Hillhouse  Evening  School  in  New  Haven,  with 
honors,  on  the  evening  of  Second  Month  7th.  She 
was  an  exslave;  for  many  years  she  had  been  anx- 
=— "  to  learn  to  read,  and  applied  at  the  evening 


The  great,  the  true,  the  reliable  police  force  is  the 
conscience  in  a  man's  breast.  Without  that  a  city 
would  be  a  collection  of  wild  animals,  deceiving 
and  being  deceived,  devouring  and  being  devoured. 

The  winners  of  the  three  prizes  offered  by  Helen 
M.  Gould  for  the  best  three  essays  on  the  question, 
"Which  is  a  better  representation  of  the  original 
of  the  Bible,  the  American  Version,  or  the  Catho- 
lic Version  known  as  the  Douay  Bible?"  were  Wil- 
liam T.  Whitley,  a  Baptist  minister  of  Preston, 
England,  who  received  .flOOO;  Gerald  H.  Beard,  a 
Congregational  minister,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  who 
received  $500;  and  Charles  B.  Dalton,  teacher  in  a 
New  York  city  public  school.  The  decision  was  in 
favor  of  the  American  Version. 

English  is  the  international  language,  says  the 
Independent.  The  negotiations  between  the  Rus- 
sians and  Japanese  for  the  surrender  of  Port  Ar- 
thur, were  conducted,  not  in  French,  but  in  Eng- 
lish. The  Japanese  generals  who  took  part,  and 
their  associates,  talk  English,  and  one  of  them 
Russian.  On  the  Russian  side  they  brought  a 
young  midshipman  who  had  to  act  as  interpreter, 
because  the  English  of  the  officers  was  imperfect. 
In  Russia  and  Turkey  the  oflieials  still  prefer  to  use 
French,  but  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  East,  as 
well  as  the  West,  turns  to  English. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  took  up  the  question 
as  to  what  form  a  revival  in  the  Church  of  England 
could  take  that  would  be  in  harmony  with  its  re- 
ligious instincts.  He  said:  "We  cannot  attempt 
to  organize  it.  We  may  pray  for  it,  and  I  think 
we  should  do  so,  trusting  that  it  will  take  the  form 
God  wills.  .  .  .  That  there  is  need  in  the  Church 
of  England  of  a  revival  in  spiritual  life,  none  will 
deny.  Organization  is  more  thorougfi  than  it  ever 
has  been;  we  have  better  approached  churches, 
more  frequent  services,  a  larger  number  of  com- 
municants, a  better  instructed,  more  diligent,  more 
devout  clergy;  yet  we  are  not  given  such  a  witness 
for  the  living  God  as  compels  men  to  fall  down  in 
penitence  and  confess  that  God  is  in  them.  Of  a 
truth  something  is  needed;  something  of  an  inspi- 
ration. What  we  want  is  not  a  new  order  or  a 
new  method,  not  a  fresh  form  of  worshiping  God, 
but  life  racing  through  the  limbs  of  the  duly 
ordered  body,  life  lifting  our  worship  to  the  spir- 
itual level  to  which  its  ancient  form  bore  witness." 

To  a  class  of  newly  ordained  .Methodist  ministers 
Governor  Stokes,  of  New  Jersey,  said  a  few  days 
ago  that  no  remedy  for  "Trusts  and  other  indus- 
trial evils  would  be  found  until  the  religious  ele- 
ment of  the  country  "  should  take  up  the  question 
and  "spread  the  gospel  of  honesty  and  uprightness 
until  the  powerful  shall  not  prey  upon  the  weak." 
Trusts  are  not  always  and  necessarily  an  evil,  but 
(.continues  the  Independent)  in  dealing  with  the  evils 
associated  with  some  of  them  there  is  no  more  in- 
iting  field  for  missionary  work  than  Governor 


school  for  ins  rue  ion.  She  studied  diligently,  was  Stokes's  own  State,  whose'corporation  laws  have 
regular  in  .attendance,  made  excellent  progress,  been  .^^o  carefullv  adjusted  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
and  IS  now     very  proud  to  be  able  to  read  her    combinations  and  the  promoters  of  them. 
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"  If,"  said  President  Roosevelt  to  the  Mother's 
Congress,  "  the  average  family  contained  two  chil- 
dren, the  nation  as  a  whole  would  decrease  in 
population  so  rapidly  that  in  two  or  three  genera- 
tions it  would  very  deservedly  be  on  the  point  of 
extermination;  so  that  the  people  who  had  acted 
on  this  base  and  selfish  doctrine  would  be  giving 
place  to  others  with  braver  and  more  robust  ideals. 
Nor  would  such  a  result  be  in  any  way  regretta- 
ble; for  a  race  which  practiced  such  a  doctrine — 
that  is,  a  race  that  practiced  race  suicide— would 
thereby  conclusively  show  that  it  was  unfit  to 
exist,  and  that  it  had  better  give  place  to  a  people 
who  had  not  forgotten  the  primary  laws  of  their 
being." 

The  Christian  Register  says:  "Nothing  is  gained 
for  the  cause  of  religion,  good  morals  and  the  good 
repute  of  the  Church  by  artificial  attempts  to 
'  reach  the  masses.'  The  Salvation  Army  has  its 
own  way.  Let  it  keep  to  it  with  the  applause  of 
all  good  men  for  any  good  work  that  it  may  do." 

The  Christian  Register  has  an  editorial  on  "  Re- 
ligion Without  a  Church,"  in  which  it  is  said: 
"  There  is  in  the  Church  itself  a  growing  sense  of 
sympathy  and  comradeship  for  thedisfellowshipped 
multitude  which  has  no  articulate  religion." 

Sir  William  Harcourt,  in  a  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  said:  "What  leads  to  great  expenditure 
is  the  spirit  of  inflation,  of  annexation,  of  raids  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world,  of  retaliation,  tall  talk, 
appeals  to  international  jealousy,  the  false  doc- 
trines that  every  good  which  comes  to  others  is  an 
injury  to  ourselves.  Those  are  arts  which  delude 
ignorant  people." 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-five  essays  were  entered 
in  the  contest  for  the  prizes  offered  by  Helen  Gould 
for  the  best  essay  on  "  The  Comparative  Merits  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  American  Revised  Version 
of  the  Bible."  The  winning  essays  have  been  pub- 
lished and  are  ready  for  distribution. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  has  been  chosen  lecturer 
at  Princeton  College.  A  new  departure  for  both 
college  and  lecturer.  It  is  a  suggestive  sign  of 
the  growing  friendliness  of  Christians  of  different 
denominations. 

An  International  Question  of  Morals.— Gam- 
bling has  been  the  national  vice  of  Siam.  Every 
little  town  and  village  has  its  official  gambling 
house,  licensed  by  the  government.  The  missiona- 
ries have  been  trying  to  show  the  king  that  the 
gambling  habit  is  inimical  to  the  best  interests 
of  Siam.  The  king  of  that  country  is  said  to  be 
earnestly  trying  to  rule  Siam  in  the  interest  of  the 
people.  He  has  had  his  son,  the  Crown  Prince, 
educated  in  England.  It  is  the  intention  to  ask 
permission  from  the  United  States,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  other  Christian  nations  to  raise  the  im- 
port duties  in  order  that  a  part  of  the  revenue  now 
accruing  from  the  gambling  concessions  through- 
out Siam  may  be  thus  replaced.  The  larger  part 
of  the  revenue  will  be  derived  from  an  increased 
land  tax.  Siam  is  an  extra-territorial  country, 
therefore  its  import  duties  are  regulated  by  treaty 
with  America  and  European  nations,  and  cannot 
be  changed  without  their  consent. — Christian  Ad- 
vocate. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States.— In  an  address  before  the  American 
Forestry  Congress,  Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  said  :  "  The  West  must  have  water,  and 
that  in  a  sure  and  permanent  oupply.  Unless  the  forests 
at  the  headwaters  of  the  streams  used  in  irrigation  are 
protected,  that  is  impossible,  and  irrigation  will  fail. 

"Unless  we  practice  forestry  in  the  mountain  forests 
in  the  West  the  expenditure  under  the  national  irrigation 
law  will  be  fruitless,  and  the  wise  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  agricultural  development  of  the  arid  regions 
will  utterly  fail.  Without  forestry,  national  irrigation 
will  be  merely  a  national  mistake." 


Secretary  Hay  has  lately  left  this  country  for  Europe 
to  obtain  rest  and  recuperation. 

In  the  course  of  the  free  public  lectures  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Albert  Philip  Francine  advocated  muni- 
cipal registration  of  all  cases,  that  the  city  authorities  may 
know  the  localities  where  they  exist,  and  take  the  urgent 
and  necessary  precautions  of  disinfecting  contaminated 
houses.  He  also  urged  the  absolute  control  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  sputum.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  if 
the  patient  spits  into  paper  spitboxes  or  paper  napkins, 
which  are  subsequently  burned.  Spittoons  should  never 
be  used. 

Care  and  cleanliness  in  the  house  in  respect  to  dust 
and  dirt  and  in  disinfecting  by  live  steam  or  boiling  water 
of  all  articles  contaminated  by  the  disease. 

Tuberculosis  patients  should  sleep  alone.  The  room 
should  have  no  unnecessary  drapery  or  furniture,  and  the 
windows  should  be  kept  open,  both  night  and  day. 

The  huge  steamship  Dakota,  constructed  at  Groton, 
Conn.,  by  the  Eastern  Steamship  Company,  has  lately  left 
her  wharf  in  preparation  for  her  trial  trip.  She  and  the 
Minnesota  are  the  largest  vessels  ever  constructed  in  this 
hemisphere.  Her  dimensions  are  as  follows  :  Length, 
630  ;  breadth,  73.6  ;  depth,  56  feet.  Her  gross  tonnage 
is  21,854.  It  is  stated  that  the  Minnesota  and  Dakota 
exceed  in  gross  tonnage  any  other  vessels  now  in  commis- 
sion. 

There  have  been  307  new  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  this 
city  during  the  week  ending  at  noon  of  the  24th,  ult. 
There  are  nearly  2000  cases  under  treatment.  The  cause 
of  the  outbreak,  Chief  Abbott  states,  has  been  traced  in 
nearly  every  case  to  impure  drinking  water  that  was  not 
boiled.  He  has  issued  directions  to  families  to  boil  all 
water  used  for  drinking  or  cooking. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  still  sending  out  free 
of  cost  to  applicants  the  cultures  containing  bacteria  for 
use  in  growing  crops  of  leguminous  plants,  such  as  clover, 
alfalfa,  soy  beans,  cow  peas  and  similar  forage  plants. 
These  cultures  have  proved  highly  useful  in  increasing 
the  yield  of  such  crops  during  the  past  year. 

The  Ohio  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  a  newspaper 
guessing  contest  on  votes  cast  at  an  election  is  a  lottery 
and  is,  therefore,  prohibited  by  law. 

A  recent  dispatch  says  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  held 
that  the  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Maryland 
Legislature,  commonly  known  as  the  "Jim  Crow"  law, 
and  requiring  steam  railways  in  the  State  of  Maryland  to 
furnish  separate  compartments  for  white  and  negro  pas- 
sengers, is  invalid  as  to  interstate  passengers,  and  must 
be  construed  as  not  applying  to  them. 

The  removal  of  American  farmers  to  the  "  Canadian 
Northwest,"  and  their  settlement  on  cheap  lands  in  that 
country  it  is  stated,  has  averaged  25,000  persons  for  the 
last  few  years.  It  is  reported  that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, its  railroads,  the  immigration  officials,  the  land 
companies  and  all  the  agencies  interested  are  putting 
forth  extraordinary  efforts  to  stimulate  the  migration  of 
American  farmers  to  this  region  during  the  present  year. 

Foreign. — The  policy  of  establishing  by  Great  Britain 
preferential  duties  in  dealing  with  products  of  foreign 
countries,  which  was  strongly  advocated  by  ex-Secretary 
Chamberlain,  appears  to  have  been  finally  rejected  by 
Premier  Balfour,  and  the  continuance  of  the  free  trade 
policy,  which  has  been  pursued  of  late  years,  appears 
likely  to  be  maintained. 

Emperor  William,  of  Germany,  has  started  on  a  voyage 
to  Morocco.  His  motive  in  making  a  visit  to  that  coun- 
try is  not  generally  known. 

In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  the  planting  of  fruit 
trees  along  the  highways  is  encouraged  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  trees  are  planted  thirty-two  feet  apart  along 
each  side  of  the  road,  and  when  the  fruit  is  ready  for 
market  it  is  sold  at  public  auction  on  the  trees,  the  pur- 
chaser being  obliged  to  harvest  it  at  his  own  expense. 
The  amount  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  fruit  is  applied 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  system — the  propagation 
of  young  trees,  their  planting  and  cultivation,  etc. 

Russia  has  lately  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  loan  of  about 
$100,000,000  from  banks  and  saving-banks  in  that  coun- 
try. The  plight  of  the  army,  together  with  financial  dif- 
ficulties, are  declared  to  have  caused  the  Csar  to  yield  to 
the  peace  parly.  It  is  reported  that  overtures  to  Japan 
either  have  been  made,  or  are  to  be  made  at  once. 

The  retreat  of  the  Russians  in  Manchuria  has  been  con- 
tinued. They  are  pursued  by  the  Japanese  and  skirmishes 
have  occurred. 

One  of  the  prominent  Russian  newspapers  declares 
that  the  whole  Government  of  Russia  and  the  whole  Rus- 
sian nation  is  demoralized  by  the  relentless  persecution 
which  is  driving  thousands  of  Jews  and  Tartars  to  leave 
the  country  and  is  herding  4,000,000  of  Jews  in  towns 
where  they  pay  90  per  cent,  of  the  taxes  and  yet  have  no 
share  in  the  municipal  government, 


A  despatch  from  it.  Petersburg  of  the  27th  says:  ' 
very  significant  and  important  feature  in  connection  w 
the  political  situation  is  the  fact  that  the  disaster  i 
ruin  with  which  trade  and  industry  are  threatened  iafo 
ing  the  merchant  and  commercial  classes  of  the  bigoit 
into  politics.  Heretofore,  as  a  matter  of  business,  tl 
have  carefully  refrained  from  meddling  in  the  libe 
movement,  but  the  situation  is  now  so  serious  that  tl 
feel  compelled  to  define  their  attitude,  and  everywh 
they  are  pronouncing  in  favor  of  the  liberal  demands 
the  cessation  of  the  war  and  for  a  constitution." 

Several  questions  in  which  Americans  in  Venezuela 
lieve  their  rights  have  been  violated  by  the  governmi 
of  that  country  have  been  under  consideration  at  Wa! 
ington,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  submit  them  to  i 
bilration,  which  has  finally  been  refused  by  President  C 
tro,  of  Venezuela.  An  agreement  has  been  made  by  wh:, 
claims  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  are  to  be  metf 
pledging  50  per  cent,  of  certain  custom  returns  of  Ve- 
zuela  for  their  payment.  \ 

A  depatch  from  London  in  regard  to  the  report  of  i 
commissioners  sent  out  by  the  British  Government  to(. 
vestigate  the  cotton-growiug  possibilities  in  East  Afij 
says:  "  Unless  difficulties  which  at  present  appear  to^i 
insuperable  can  be  removed,  cotton  cultivation  in  I;t 
Africa  will  never  be  undertaken  on  any  considersi 
scale."  First  among  the  difficulties  the  commission 
place  labor,  on  account  of  the  apathy  of  the  natives  !l 
their  disinclination  for  work.  The  total  area  devoteti 
cotton  growing  under  European  supervision  can  scan'r 
exceed  a  few  thousand  acres.  The  commissioners'  opit|i 
is  that  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  indenttll 
labor  from  India  or  China. 

A  new  island  in  the  Japanese  archipelago  has  emer) 
from  the  sea  as  a  result  of  volcanic  activity.  It  is  Tl 
to  be  4800  yards  in  circumference,  and  was  first  obsei,! 
about  Twelfth  Month  5th,  1904.  It  is  three  leagues  sc  i 
of  Iwojima.  ) 

By  a  recent  census  the  population  of  St  Petersburni 
stated  to  be  about  1,500,000.  Of  these  about  one-t'J 
are  unable  to  read  or  write.  Four-fifths  are  said  to  '■ 
long  to  the  Greek  Church.  Only  three  per  cent.  i 
classed  as  Roman  Catholics,  and  two  per  cent,  are  Ji 

It  is  stated  that  the  first  patent  ever  granted  by.^ 
Chinese  Government  was  recently  issued  to  a  citizeijl 
Nanking  for  an  electric  incandescent  lamp.  , 

France,  Germany,  Holland  and  Belgium  are  enooursifi 
the  establishment  of  gardens  for  workingmen.  Althoffi 
the  work  is  not  a  new  one,  it  has  been  considerablyt 
tended  during  the  past  year.  The  evil  of  intemperife 
has  so  undermined  the  health  and  usefulness  of  workjB 
that  this  plan  was  utilized  to  interest  them  in  a  healtjil 
employment  outside  of  working  hours.  In  order  that|e 
work  may  thrive  in  cities  where  the  majority  of  operates 
have  never  handled  a  spade,  it  is  now  thought  necesisy 
to  encourage  a  taste  in  children  for  cultivating  the  il 
by  creating  school  gardens.  It  is  suggested  that  on  iji- 
days,  which  are  so  often  ill  employed,  scholars  shallb- 
company  their  tutors  to  these  gardens  and  there  learto 
use  garden  implements  and  acquire  a  taste  for  gardei^. 

NOTICES.  { 

Wanted. — Mother's  helper,  to  assist  with  care  o'n 


infant. 


Address,  D.  J.,  | 

Office  of  The  Feien 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — For  convenipe 
of  persons  coming  to  Westtown  School,  the  stage  |ll 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  A.  M.,iid 
2.48  and  4.32  p.  M.  Other  trains  are  met  when  reqnei  d. 
Stage  fare,  fifteen  cents;  after  7.30  P.  M.,  twentyti 
cents  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegraph,  fO 
West  Chester,  Phone  114a.     EoWARD  G.  SmedlEY,  iH 


Died,  at  his  home  in  Burrillville,  R.  I.,  Third  MonthM 
1905,  Isaac  Steere,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  Thr|,'b 
his  entire  life  he  was  a  member  of  Smithfield  Morfy 
Meeting  and  for  many  years  an  elder.  He  was  also  ir 
several  years  a  member  of  the  Representative  Meetiipt 
New  England  Yearly  Meeting.  His  voice  was  often  h|ra 
in  prayer  and  in  witnessing  for  his  Divine  Master,     j 

• ,  Third  Mo.  6th.  1905,  at  her  home  near  Ha  s- 

ville,  Ohio,  Mary  S.  Hall,  widow  of  the  late  Wm.  jH. 
Jr.,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  her  age.  A  member  ^d 
elder  of  Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friils. 
Throughout  her  lengthened  life  she  faithfully  mainti|3il 
the  principles  of  the  Society,  to  which  she  was  firml|.t- 
tached.  She  was  tenderly  devoted  to  her  family  N 
while  ministering  to  their  temporal  welfare,  she  grejto 
be  a  true  "Mother  in  Israel."  Modest  and  unassuig. 
her  adornment  was  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  ■" 
spirit.  "  Blessed  are  they  that  do  his  commandn)it». 
that  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  ay 
eater  in  through  the  galea  into  the  city."    (Rev.  22  y 
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War  Not  the  Antidote  for  War. 

he  verbal  war  against  war  which  is  now 
ieasingly  waged  in  pre?ent-clay  literature, 
I'ns  to  be  leaving  little  for  a  Friends'  peri- 
(.al  to  say  which  others  are  not  relieving 
ht  saying,  and  in  no  unsparing  terms.  For 
s  centuries  and  a  half  Friends  have  labored, 
(now  many  others  are  entering  into  their 
jirs.  Our  past  characterizations  of  the  in- 
ty  of  war  seem  tame  beside  the  stigma- 
hg  which  many  articles  in  the  popular 
Is  are  giving  to  it.  This,  by  Wm.  H. 
;!vart,  in  the  Fuhlk  Ledger,  is  one  of  fre- 
ht  specimens: 

I  war  is  not  a  conflict  of  individuals  with  an 
Itraction,  but  with  other  individuals.  It  turns 
<  into  fighting  machines  ;  it  makes  them  human 
I'hers  ;  it  changes  a  man  who  was  made  in  the 
rge  of  God  into  a  cringing  parasite  ;  it  not  only 
Diirs  man's  reverence  for  human  nature,  but  it 
niirs  that  nature  itself.  The  mind  becomes  in- 
i\  and  the  heart  becomes  a  theatre  of  crime.  It 
16  concentration  of  evil  whose  essence  is  that 
i;  is  slain  by  man.  It  is  a  game  of  chess,  with 
iian  pawns,  in  which  the  players  seldom  pay 
iligh  they  lose,  yet  the  pieces  must  pay  even 
'In  they  win.  War  is  a  quarrel  of  rulers  fought 
ujby  their  subjects.  Is  there  anything  honorable 
lihis  ?  It  destroys  popular  government,  in  that 
i'akes  the  e.xecutive  practically  a  dictator.  Even 
ir  to  overthrow  an  abuse  usually  leaves  behind 
tassions  so  vindictive  that  they  are  almost  as 
a'as  tlie  abuse  which  was  overthrown.  Every 
a  of  war  is  so  much  time  lost  to  the  extension 
f  irtue.  It  is  so  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
iiity  that  many  believe  it  is  a  prohibited  crime, 
his  amount  «f  good  at  least  is  getting  done 
Dng  Western  nations  by  the  object-lesson 
h  war  in  which  they  have  no  part  and  can 
0';  upon  it  dispa.'^sionately,  save  for  its  own 
liiousness.  But  should  a  war  of  their  own 
png  up,  how  soon  would  this  state  of  mind 
leieversed.  For  months  before  our  Spanish 
'^  was  declared,  the  absurdity  and   sin  of 


war  was  set  forth  in  many  magazines  and 
papers,  as  Friends  would  characterize  war.  But 
when  once  it  was  declared,  editors  promptly 
justified  the  principle  of  war  which  the  week 
before  they  had  condemned. 

The  peace  sentiment  now  inculcated  by  a 
sense  of  the  barbarism  of  a  far-off  war,  is 
we  trust,  making  the  people  slower  to  enter 
into  wars,  and  causing  arbitrations  rather  to 
be  chosen.  The  horrors  of  the  present  carnage 
which  so  outreaches  human  imagination,  must 
be  helping  to  fight  down  all  wars  before  they 
begin. 

But  fire  cannot  be  depended  on  to  put  out 
fire,  nor  sin  sin.  Men  use  fire  to  fight  fire  by 
making  it  burn  up  the  material  on  which  it 
could  feed.  So  war  may  blast  the  material 
of  war,  and  men  can  call  the  exhaustion  peace, 
only  because  that  sort  of  peace  is  but  the  wil- 
derne.^s  which  the  war  has  created. 

Fighting  a  war  out  is  not  fighting  War 
out — it  is  simply  fighting  one  side  down,  but 
leaving  War  and  its  spirit  only  more  deeply 
intrenched  in  the  hearts  of  surviving  men, 
and  more  bitterly  grinding  its  teeth  for  very 
vengeance  and  hate. 

So  wars,  though  they  may  fight  for  a  peace, 
cannot  fight  for  Peace.  They  more  deeply 
confirm  their  own  passions  which  are  not  peace ; 
and  they  result  only  in  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, which  is  not  peace. 

Before  calling  a  condition  Peace,  search  it 
inside  and  out,  and  see  if  it  is  Love;  then 
might  it  be  named  Peace.  See  whether  it  is 
the  spirit  of  Christ.  Nothing  less  on  earth 
can  be  Peace.  See  if  it  is  unselfishness  and 
parties  are  competing  to  do  each  other  the 
most  good  and  no  harm.  Then  is  it  an  essen- 
tial of  peace.  Peace  is  a  change  of  heart 
from  beast  to  Christ,  from  cursing  to  gospel. 

And  blessed  are  the  peacemakers.  They 
have  only  to  plant  the  gospel  by  whatever 
way  they  are  called  on  to  live  it,  and  just  so 
far  as  Christ  is  received  to  reign  in  men's 
hearts,  so  far  and  no  farther  is  peace  on  earth 
assured. 

Such  is  the  law  of  life.  Practical  welfare 
is  attained  not  when  man  strives  towards  this 
practical  welfare,  but  only  when  man,  without 
thinking  of  the  attainment  of  practical  welfare, 
strives  toward.s  the  most  perfect  fulfilment  of 
that  which  before  God,  before  the  Source 
and  Law  of  his  life,  he  regards  as  right 
Tolstoi. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Institute  for  Colored 
Youth. 

The  normal  training  work  of  the  Institute 
was  commenced  in  the  new  buildings  at  Chey- 
ney  in  the  Eleventh  Month  last. 

These  new  buildings  are  a  dormitory  and  an 
industrial  building.  The  former  will  accom- 
modate about  thirty  young  women.  The  lat- 
ter is  used  for  general  school  purposes  and  as 
a  dormitory  for  the  young  men.  A  delay  in 
opening  of  more  than  a  month  was  occasioned 
by  retarded  building  operations,  and  tliis  delay 
evidently  affected  the  size  of  the  opening  class. 
The  enrollment  includes  ten  young  women  and 
six  young  men.  These  sixteen  represent  ten 
States  of  the  Union,  one  student  corning  from 
as  far  south  as  Texas.  There  are,  besides 
these,  three  West  Chester  teachers  who  attend 
classes  one  day  each  week.  The  maximum 
boarding  accommodation  at  present  could  not 
easily  exceed  fifty,  and  as  the  course  of  study 
covers  two  years  a  small  entering  class  seemed 
desirable. 

Some  high  school  training  was  prescribed  as 
a  requisite  of  admission  to  the  class,  and  as 
only  one  colored  child  out  of  a  thousand  in 
Philadelphia  gets  into  the  high  school,  the  field 
from  which  to  draw  students  in  the  whole 
country  is  at  present  decidedly  limited. 

Six  teachers  reside  at  the  school,  and  five 
of  them  are  occupied  only  with  the  work  there. 
The  sixth  teaches  in  the  colored  school  in  West 
Chester,  and  is  preparing  the  way  for  the  sec- 
ond year  students  to  have  opportunities  for 
observation  and  practice  in  that  school.  Prac- 
tical handwork  in  wood  and  iron,  in  agricul- 
ture and  the  domestic  arts,  is  a  regular  part 
of  the  normal  training.  The  special  effort  is 
to  develop  a  type  of  teacher  who  will  appre- 
ciate that  intelligence  is  a  usable  quantity, 
and  as  applicable^to  the  homely  arts  of  life  as 
to  the  recitation  of  definitions  and  formulas. 

In  addition  to  a  payment  of  $80  a  year  to 
cover  board,  each  student  contributes  an  hour 
a  day  of  labor  to  the  institution.  The  Do- 
mestic Department  has  been  assigned  to  a 
special  committee,  and  they  have  organized  it 
under  the  teacher  of  domestic  science,  who  is 
a  graduate  of  Pratt  Institute.  The  dietaries 
prepared  by  her  and  her  plans  for  household 
management  have  worked  out  admirably  and 
have  not  exceeded  in  cost  the  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  her.  This  cost  is  less  than  $10  a 
month  for  each  person.  The  educational  value 
of  a  daily  life  in  such  a  well  managed  house- 
hold must  count  for  much  in  the  life  of  the 
students.  This  is  a  thought  that  was  often 
urged  upon  previous  boards  by  Fanny  Coppin. 

The  Farm  Committee  has  continued  to  work 
the  farm  .'^o  as  to  improve  it, and  already  marks 
of  this  improvement  are  favorably  noted  by 
neighboring  farmers.  Eventually  it  is  expected 
that  the  whole  farm  will  be  a  part  of  the  edu- 
cational machinery  of  the  school,  but  the  trans- 
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ition  to  this  condition  must  be  gradual.  Al- 
lotments of  ground  for  school  gardens  will  be 
made  this  spring,  and  some  portion  of  the  farm- 
ing operations  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher  of  agriculture.  A  new  bam  is  a 
pressing  necessity,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some 
friends  of  the  cause  will  be  found  to  supply 
this  need. 

The  religious  character  of  the  life  at  Chey- 
ney  has  had  the  care  of  the  board.  A  Bible 
class  is  held  regularly  on  First-days,  and  right 
methods  for  religious  instruction  in  elementary 
schools  are  inculcated.  Each  day's  work  is 
commenced  by  Scripture  reading.and  the  teach- 
ers are  all  believed  to  be  well  concerned  for 
the  higher  interests. 

Upon  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Booker  T. 
Washington  and  others  it  has  been  decided  to 
hold  a  summer  school  during  the  Seventh  Month 
atCheyney.  A  preliminary  announcement  of 
this  has  already  brought  applications  from 
forty  teachers.  Not  more  than  sixty  can  be 
comfortably  accommodated,  and  the  number 
must  be  limited  to  this  figure.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  additional  furniture  and  the  cost  of 
maintenance  for  this  summer  session  will  ag- 
gregate about  $2500.  The  furniture  will  be 
required  in  any  event  in  the  Ninth  Month. 

A  very  special  appeal  is  made  for  contribu- 
tions to  carry  out  this  effort  to  reach  a  large 
number  of  schools  and  teachers  in  the  South. 

The  effort  to  concentrate  the  resources  and 
activities  of  the  Institute  on  moral  training 
has  had  wide  approval.  The  late  Dr.  Curry 
represented  Normal  Training  as  the  greatest 
educational  need  of  the  colored  race,  and  his 
opinion  has  so  far  influenced  the  Peabody  trus- 
tees that  they  are  devoting  their  funds  to  this 
end  in-  the  South.  Such  technical  training, 
however,  is  costly.  The  accumulated  funds 
of  the  Institute  are  wholly  inadequate  for  the 
needs  of  a  first-class  normal  school.  This 
statement  may  arouse  the  suspicion  that  an 
extravagant  standard  has  been  adopted.  It 
is  most  unfortunate  that  the  work  of  the  In- 
stitute should  appear  in  that  light.  Even  a 
few  teachers  of  high  grade  very  quickly  repre- 
sent a  large  circle  of  influence.  A  high  qual- 
ity of  work  in  the  school-room  is  the  only  true 
economy.  The  proverbial  thriftle=sness  of  the 
Negro  can  be  supplanted  in  no  way  so  surely 
as  by  training  teachers  who  will  apply  a  rem- 
edy in  a  better  standard  of  living.  A  trade 
school  near  Cheyney  devotes  a  thousand  dollars 
in  three  years  to  the  training  of  a  single  car- 
penter or  machinist.  Can  we  expect  to  train 
a  good  teacher  for  less^  The  people  of  the 
United  States  have  manifested  a  profound  faith 
in  the  power  of  the  teacher  upon  civilization 
in  dealing  with  Cuba  and  the  Philippines. 
Large  sums  of  money  have  been  used  to  give 
several  thousands  of  these  teachers  some  train- 
ing at  our  higher  institutions  and  some  contact 
with  our  ideals  of  living.  The  Federal  (jov- 
ernment.however,  never  dealt  with  the  Negro 
problem  in  the  same  liberal  way.  It  remains 
for  private  beneficence,  however,  to  do  so. 
Money  invested  in  good  teachers  is  quickly 
multiplied  a  hundred-fold.  It  must  devolve 
upon  future  Boards  therefore  to  enter  actively 
upon  a  campaign  for  larger  resources,  if  the 
present  lines  of  work  are  to  be  carried  forward 
to  maturity.  Your  retiring  Board  have  found 
their  faith  increased  from  time  to  time  in  the 
movement  to  make  a  high  class  normal  school 


for  the  colored  race,  and  the  work  is  commit- 
ted to  the  corporation  and  to  future  Boards  in 
a  hope  that  a  very  large  fruition  of  our  faith 
shall  he  realized. 

For  the  Board, 
Stanley  R.  Yarnall,  Secretary, 
Philadelphia. 


Lincoln  and  the  Lake  Champlain  Quaker. 

The  people  who  love  it  will  defy  you  to  find 
a  more  beautiful  lake  anywhere;  and,  anyway, 
if  the  voyagers  to  the  New  World  had  discov- 
ered nothing  else,  it  would  have  been  worth 
all  the  trouble  they  took  coming  over.  Big 
and  gracious  and  commanding  as  some  dear 
princess,  it  sweeps  to  the  northern  border,  and 
the  mountains  range  themselves  on  either  side, 
watching  and  adoring. 

The  largest  island  in  the  lake  is  long  and 
wide  and  has  several  townships  of  its  own. 
Somewhere  about  1785  a  family  of  Quakers 
came  from  the  south  and  found  the  place. 
"The  Lord,"  they  said,  "  has  led  us  into  ways 
of  peace.  Here  we  will  live,  and  the  blessing 
of  heaven  will  be  with  us."  They  labored  at 
their  wholesome  toil  and  their  minds  were 
filled  with  wholesome  thoughts.  Sun  and 
storm  succeeded  sun  and  storm,  and  the  years 
oassed  and  they  found  rest  unto  the  third  gen- 
eration. 

In  1861,  when  the  stricken  country  cried  for 
men  to  save  her,  the  note  of  war  came  to  the 
island,  and  the  great-grandson  of  the  first 
Quaker  was  drafted. 

"But  it  will  be  no  use,"  he  said,  "I  shall 
never  fight.  My  mother  taught  me  it  is  a 
sin.  It  is  her  religion  and  my  father's  and 
their  fathers'.  I  shall  never  raise  my  hand  to 
kill  anyone." 

^^  The  recruiting  officer  took  little  notice. 
"We'll  see  about  that  later,"  he  commented 
carelessly. 

The  regiment  went  to  Washington  and  the 
Quaker  boy  drilled  placidly  and  shot  straight. 
"But  I  shall  never  fight,"  he  reiterated. 

Word  went  out  that  there  was  a  traitor  in 
the  ranks.  The  lieutenant  conferred  with  the 
captain,  and  all  the  forms  of  punishment  de- 
vised for  refractory  soldiers  were  visited  on 
him.  He  went  through  them  without  flinching, 
and  there  was  only  one  thing  left.  He  was 
taken  before  the  colonel. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  demanded  the 
officer.     "Don't  you  know  you  will  be  shot?" 

The  Quaker  was  a  nice  boy  with  steady  eyes, 
and  a  square  chin,  and  he  smiled  alittle. 
"That  is  nothing,"  he  said.  "Thee  didn't 
think  I  was  afraid,  did  thee?" 

The  prisoner  went  back  to  the  guard-house 
and  the  colonel  went  to  the  President,  to  Lin- 
coln, who  was  great  because  he  knew  the  hearts 
of  men.  The  case  was  put  before  him- of  the 
mutinous  Quaker  who  talked  of  his  religion, 
the  soldier  who  refused  to  fight,  who  defied 
pain  and  laughed  at  the  fear  of  death. 

Lincoln  listened  and  looked  relieved.  "Why, 
that  is  plain  enough,"  he  answered.  "There 
is  only  one  thing  to  do.  Trump  up  some  ex- 
cuse and  send  him  home.  You  can't  kill  a 
boy  like  that,  you  know.  The  country  needs 
all  her  brave  men  wherever  they  are.  Send 
him  home." 

So  the  Quaker  went  back  to  the  island,  to 
life  and  duty  as  he  saw  them,  and  his  children 
tell  the  story. — LippincoW s  Magazine.  I 


The  Cruise  of  the  "Arabic." 

(Continued  from  page  299. ) 

En  route  to  Smyrn 
Second  Month  26th,  1905.— Our  visit 
Constantinople  is  a  thing  of  the  past!  I 
begin  where  I  left  off  on  Fifth-day.  Our 
proach  to  the  city  was  somewhat  marred 
the  strong  wind  that  made  it  most  uncomf 
able  to  remain  on  deck  during  our  entra 
into  the  harbor.  We  expected  to  be  doc 
here,  but  owing  to  some  misunderstanding 
did  not  get  in  to  the  wharf,  but  the  ship 
anchored  off  as  at  the  other  ports.  It  is 
of  the  grandest,  if  not  the  grandest,  loca- 
of  any  city  of  the  world,  and  if  it  belongei 
any  other  country  than  Turkey  i(  would  b 
dream  of  loveliness.  The  city  present 
striking  appearance,  with  its  palaces 
numerous  minarets,  and  is  much  larger  tb 
expected,  having  over  a  million  populat: 
The  city  is  divided  by  the  Golden  Horn,  the 
part  being  called  Stamboul.  The  new  bri 
(five  hundred  years  old!)  seems  a  very  rat 
trap,  and  everyone  must  pay  toll.  A  tec 
brought  out  the  American  consul  and  : 
Turkish  officials  to  examine  our  passports. 
was  expected  that  this  formality  would  ( 
sume  two  hours  at  least,  as  they  generally 
sist  upon  seeing  everyone.  The  consul  agi 
to  stand  for  us,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  1 
part  was  all  over.  The  first  time  such  a  tt 
has  ever  happened.  One  is  watched  at  ev 
turn  in  the  Sultan's  domain,  but  we  carta 
were  well  treated.  We  were  advised  not 
leave  the  ship  that  night,  but  some  went  ash 
and  remained  at  the  hotel.  In  the  evei 
one  of  the  professors  of  Robert  College 
tured  on  Constantinople  very  acceptal 
Sixth-day  we  left  the  ship,  and  finding 
guide  and  being  assigned  to  carriages,  c 
menced  the  sight-seeing.  I  cannot  desciii 
the  scene  that  presented  itself.  The  whirl  j 
mass  of  humanity  of  every  conceivable  nat:  !■ 
ality,  the  sea  of  Turkish  fezes,  the  di^; 
the  filth !  The  reckless  driving  over  the  ro  \ 
streets,  used  as  much  by  pedestrians  as  c<  i, 
the  yelling  of  the  men  to  their  horses,  Is 
utter  confusion  was  nerve-racking!  We\^i« 
thankful  our  ship  was  left  out  in  the  ill 
phorus!  We  safely  reached  the  first  pot, 
the  Galata  Tower,  a  relic  of  the  Italian  qi 
ter  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  now  usee 
a  watch-tower  for  fire,  and  while  we  knew 
view  from  the  top  was  fine,  we  did  not  el  h 
up.  Now  back  again  past  the  bank  and  pt- 
office  to  the  new  bridge,  over  which  we  ratiid 
at  a  terrific  pace  to  old  Stamboul,  the  old  cj'. 
We  first  visited  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Museil, 
which  is  of  great  importance  and  interk. 
Really  the  most  interesting  thing  to  us  waste 
Siloam  Inscription  discovered  in  Jerusalenln 
1880,  of  which  Timothy  Hussey  had  told  S. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  inscriptions  known,  d 
is  in  pure  Biblical  Hebrew.  It  was  founnn 
the  underground  canal  between  the  Virgja 
Spring  and  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  the  timeH 
Hezekiah.  We  saw  the  great  Alexander  'K 
cophagus  of  Pentelic  marble,  remarkably  ili- 
served  and  carved;  the  Tabinth  Sarcophajf, 
containing  the  withered  body  of  Tabintlja 
Sidonian  king,  made  in  the  fourth  century  B.I  I 
the  serpents  head  from  the  bronze  serpeils 
column  in  the  Hippodrome,  said  to  have  bjn 
struck  off  by  Mohammed  the  Conqueror,  jd 
found  in  the  British  Consulate  kitchen,  wPe 
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'as  used  for  breaking  coal!  This  column  was 
up  by  Constantine,  brought  from  Delphi. 
3  same  Mohammed  rode  his  horse  into 
eta  Sophia,  then  a  Christian  church,  slay- 
every  Greek,  and  high  up  on  one  of  the 
ars  they  show  the  print  of  his  bloody  hand! 
now  went  through  the  double  gates  into 
Treasury,  which  were  opened  to  us  for  the 
t  time  on  that  day  of  the  week.  Turkish 
pitality  was  offered  in  the  form  of  a  spoon- 
of  sweet  (looked  like  jelly  that  hadn't 
ed!)  stirred  into  a  goblet  of  water.  We 
lined.  The  collection  of  bejeweled  gar- 
its,  swords,  chairs,  crowns  and  trays  of 
els  was  beyond  conception.  The  emerald, 
ilarge  as  your  hand,  spoken  of  in  General 
llace's  "Prince  of  India,"  a  golden  tankard 
ided  with  three  thousand  diamonds,  rubies 
:  pearls,  all  displaying  the  spoils  of  centu- 
I.  Someone  remarked  the  Sultan  had  bet- 
sell  his  gems,  and  pay  his  debts  and 
bate  the  people.  It  was  a  barbaric  dis- 
,;  and  we  were  not  sorry  to  get  out  alive. 
iDldier  was  on  guard  at  every  step,  and  we 
18  not  allowed  to  take  our  cameras  on  shore, 
tdoon,  from  our  time  (they  count  time  from 
uet  here),  we  had  some  lunch  at  a  rather 
!3nt  French  restaurant.  I  couldn't  eat  a 
ng,  as  I  lost  my  appetite  coming  through 
I  streets!  From  here  we  drove  across  the 
r.ge  again,  and  went  to  see  the  whirling 
>7i£hes.  This  cost  one  franc  each,  and  was 
>  greatest  sight  I  ever  saw.  The  mosque 
:  rather  small,  and  the  crowd  large.  All 
MS  of  the  worshippers  were  left  outside, 
D  looked  very  odd.  The  priests,  in  their 
ealiar  dress,  commenced  the  performance 
n  after  we  arrived.  First,  turning  around 
vly  with  arms  extended  or  folded  high  up 
nthe  breast,  then  faster  and  faster,  with 
f)  closed,  until  you'd  think  they  certainly 
'lid  drop.  All  the  time  the  members  of  this 
ejliar  sect  were  chanting  some  rigamarole 
ibe  form  of  prayers,  I  suppose.  The  high 
rst  had  green  wound  around  his  turban, 
i)iifying  his  descent  from  Mohammed.  It 
lied  about  thirty  minutes,  and  while  we 
tid  quite  close  to  the  priests,  they  seemed  to- 
V  oblivious  of  our  presence.  The  entrances 
0 he  mosques  are  thronged  with  beggars,  and 
h,  to  Sancta  Sophia  is  called  Beggars'  Hall, 
lik  across  the  swarming  bridge  we  went  to 
e  the  greatest  mosque  of  all,  the  mosque 
^cta  Sophia,  once  a  Christian  church,  back 
QJonstantine's  time.  The  present  edifice 
r,  finished  in  537  by  Justinian.  The  dome 
seeds  anything  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw. 
Jiht  serpentine  columns  were  brought  from 
iiesus,  and  eight  more  from  some  other 
eple.  It  cost  sixty-four  millions.  Since 
h  reign  of  the  Turks,  beginning  in  1520,  all 
ivlences  of  a  Christian  church  have  been  de- 
itiyed,  and  inscriptions  from  the  Koran  are 
ihround  the  nave.  We  were  obliged  to  put 
)nlippers  before  entering.  We  were  sorry 
K  to  hear  the  call  to  prayer,  but  never  hap 
«ed  near  at  the  right  time.  Our  last  visit 
)fhe  day  was  in  the  bazaars,  which  are  per- 
fe:ly  bewildering  in  their  wealth  of  rugs, 
ilvvls,  embroideries,  carved  woods,  and  every 
Jtar  article  under  the  sun.  We  were  greatly 
in^rested  in  seeing  the  rugs  made.  They 
*'  k  by  hand  entirely,  without  any  pattern  or 
lingn.  Beautiful  rugs  can  be  bought  for  lit- 
tl  money. 


It  is  said  that  there  are  thirty  thousand 
dogs  in  Constantinople,  and  one  cannot  doubt 
it  after  once  seeing  them.  They  are  all  one 
kind  apparently,  and  look  like  hungry  wolves. 
One  cannot  step  without  coming  in  contact 
with  one.  The  cabmen  are  very  careful  not 
to  run  over  them,  as  they  would  be  imprisoned 
for  three  years.  The  penalty  for  killing  a  man 
is  seven  years!  We  were  told  that  the  Turks 
regard  the  dog  and  the  pigeon  holy,  and  be- 
lieve that  Mohamet  will  come  in  the  form  of 
one  or  the  other.  We  were  very  weary,  and 
glad  to  get  back  to  the  ship,  which  seemed 
like  heaven  after  the  noise  and  filthy  odors  of 
the  city.  On  Seventh-day  a  number  of  us 
visited  Kobert  College,  which  is  situated  a 
few  miles  north  of  the  city  on  the  Bosphorus. 
The  college  was  founded  in  1863,  and  is  part 
of  the  University  of  New  York.  The  drive  was 
quite  interesting,  past  the  Sultan's  palace,  and 
part  of  the  way  right  along  the  water,  where 
we  could  see  the  little  fishing  boats,  the  tlocks 
of  ducks,  and  the  steamers  that  ply  along  the 
Bosphorus.  In  our  country  we'd  had  an  elec- 
tric road  built  up  to  the  Black  Sea  long  ago. 
They  catch  great  quantities  of  little  mackerel 
here,  and  we  longed  to  sample  them.  We 
were  received  at  the  college  by  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors, who  showed  us  all  about.  When  the 
college  was  first  opened  only  four  students 
presented  themselves.  In  five  years  it  was 
almost  self-supporting,  and  now  has  about 
three  hundred  students.  Many  of  these  are 
Greeks  and  Armenians.  It  was  a  holiday,  so 
there  were  not  many  of  them  around.  The 
history  of  the  founding  of  this  college  is  told 
in  Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin's  "My  Life  and  Times." 
The  American  school  for  girls  at  Scutari,  on 
the  Asiatic  side,  has  one  hundred  and  sixty 
students,  and  is  doing  a  grand  work. 

In  the  afternoon  we  visited  the  Friends' 
Mission  by  invitation  of  a  Friend  named  Binns. 
We  saw  the  work  of  the  women,  which  is  their 
way  of  getting  at  them.  They  sell  $10,000 
worth  of  work  a  year.  There  was  a  lot  on  the 
ship,  and  about  $300  worth  was  sold.  Much 
is  sent  to  England,  and  disposed  of  by  the 
Friends  there.  Friend  Binns  was  born  here, 
and  speaks  the  language  like  a  native.  She 
piloted  us  around  some,  too,  very  skilfully. 
She  returned  to  the  ship  U-r  dinner,  and  we 
were  sorry  to  part  with  her.  In  the  evening 
the  Alumn;e  Association  of  the  Girls'  College 
gave  an  entertainment  on  board.  The  young 
ladies  were  in  native  costumes,  Greek,  Bul- 
garian, Armenian,  Turkish,  and  looked  per- 
fectly fetching.  A  collection  was  taken  for 
the  benefit  of  the  school,  and  I  hope  they  got 
a  large  sum.  We  were  treatel  to  "Turkish 
Delight"  afterward,  a  delicious  native  sweet. 
Best  and  grandest  of  all  was  the  sail  up  the 
Bosphorus  to  the  Black  Sea  this  morning 
(Second  Month  26th).  It  was  foggy  at  first, 
and  we  were  afraid  that  we  were  not  to 
have  a  good  view.  We  had  not  gone  far, 
however,  before  the  fog  lifted.  Guides  were 
on  hand  to  point  out  the  different  places  of 
interest,  and  when  we  were  opposite  Kobert 
College  the  boys  were  out  in  force.  Away  up 
the  hill  we  could  see  the  stars  and  stripes 
waving,  and  from  every  window,  a  white  hand- 
kerchief fluttered.  They  gave  their  j'ell,  and 
the  hills  resounded  with  it  and  the  echo  of  our 
whistle,  a  march  of  progress  since  the  battle- 
cry  of  ages  long  past  away.     This  is  the  nar- 


rowest part  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  point 
where  Xerxes  built  his  bridge  of  boats.  A 
short  distance  on  was  the  Black  Sea,  and  when 
we  reached  it  our  good  ship  turned  majesti- 
cally around  and  steamed  back  again.  Talk 
about  the  Rhine,  it  isn't  comparable  to  the 
Bosphorus!  While  I  was  thinking  this  I  found 
there  were  others  of  the  same  mind.  Ruins 
of  mighty  fortresses  took  the  place  of  castles, 
and  the  summer-houses  of  the  embassies,  with 
wooded  hills  as  a  background,  must  make  a 
beautiful  picture  in  the  summer  time.  The 
winters  are  cold  here,  and  so  the  landscape 
was  similar  to  our  own,  but  the  country  must 
be  lovely  in  warm  weather.  We  passed  hun- 
dreds of  small  fishing  boats  all  out  for  mack- 
erel. They  were  quite  near  together,  and  we 
could  see  them  draw  in  a  line  with  sometimes 
six  or  ten  on  it.  They  use  a  feather  for  bait, 
and  the  fish  seem  no  larger  than  our  smelt. 
The  Bosphorus  is  very  deep  in  some  parts, 
fifty  or  sixty  fathoms.  We  halted  a  few  min- 
utes opposite  the  city,  while  a  tug-boat  took 
off  our  couriers  and  guides,  and  then  steamed 
past  Seraglio  Point,  the  minarets  of  the  mosque 
glistening  in  the  sunlight,  the  dirt,  the  igno- 
ance-of  the  Sultan  forgotten  in  the  delight  of 
the  beautiful  sail  on  the  Bosphorus! 

7.30  p.  M. — We  have  just  left  our  pilots  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  are  out  on  the 
/Egean  Sea  once  more.  The  night  is  rainy  and 
rather  dark,  but  we  are  due  at  Smyrna  at  7  A.  M. 
So  far  we  have  made  every  port  on  schedule 
time.  It  is  wonderful  how  smoothly  every- 
thing works  on  these  cruises.  The  party  di- 
vides at  -Jaffa,  part  spending  twelve  days  in 
Egypt  and  part  in  Palestine.  We  will  be  of 
the  latter  number. 

Second  Month  27th. —Safely  arrived  at 
Smyrna  this  A.  M.  Farewell,  will  save  this 
place  for  the  next  letter. 

(To  be  contluued.) 


The  Dew. 

During  my  first  trip  up  the  Mediterranean 
many  years  ago,  we  touched  at  the  Island  of 
Malta.  We  had  rain  for  several  days,  and 
when  I  went  ashore  to  visit  an  English  family, 
the  foremost  subject  of  conversation  was  the 
rain.  And  my  friend  said,  "  This  is  the  first 
rain  we  have  "had  for  three  or  four  years.  I 
said,  "How,  then,  is  it  that  things  look  so 
green,  and  that  you  pruduce  such  superb  fruit 
in  the  Floriana  Gardens,  where  the  oranges 
hang  from  the  dark  leaves  like  'golden  lamps 
hung  in  a  night  of  green.'  " 

"Well,  our  copious  dews  take  the  place  of 
rain." 

It  is  interesting  to  witness  this  beneficent 
source  of  fertility  at  sea.  Soon  after  the  sun 
goes  down,  the  dew  begins  to  fall,  and  by  the 
time  darkness  sets  in,  the  watch  on  deck  are 
glad  to  put  on  their  oilskins  to  keep  themselves 
dry.  By  ten  o'clock  it  is  drip,  drip,  all  the 
night  from  the  rigging,  and  by  the  morning 
every  sail  is  as  if  it  had  been  dipped  into  the 
sea.  How  gently,  silently,  secretly  the  pre- 
cious dew  falls  to  refresh  and  renew  the  earth. 
But  sometimes -it  happens  that  no  dew  falls, 
'  and  the  whole  night  is  dry  and  parched.  How 
i  is  this?  One  condition  of  the  dew  coming  in 
'  its  bounty  is  that  the  heavens  must  be  calm. 
I  recall  nights  when  variable  baffling  puffs  of 
;  wind  came  to  perplex  and  employ  the  crew; 
we  would  trim  yards  and  sheets  for  the  breeze 
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on  one  side,  perhaps  just  enough  wind  to  make 
the  sails  "sleep."  After  getting  all  ropes 
coiled  up,  while  the  vessel  was  going  less  than 
a  mile  an  hour,  the  wind  would  die  away  and 
then  spring  up  in  an  opposite  quarter,  and  the 
work  would  have  to  be  done  over  again,  and 
after  a  night  spent  in  shifting  sails,  perhaps 
not  two  miles  of  progress  would  be  entered  in 
the  log. 

I  have  learned  to  apply  this  lesson,  and  want 
others  to  share.  "I  will  be  as  the  dew  unto 
Israel"  is  a  precious  promise,  but  it  seems 
that  the  attitude  of  the  soul  has  something  to 
do  with  success  in  obtaining  the  blessing. 

If  the  soul  is  not  calm  the  dew  cannot  de- 
scend; if,  as  my  nautical  lesson  taught  me  long 
ago,  there  is  a  puff  of  worldiness  now,  and  a 
flurry  of  sinful  wandering  then,  there  is  a  strife 
overhead,  and  the  blesaing  cannot  come  down. 

Oh,  to  be  able  to  call  in  wandering  thoughts, 
and  concentrate  our  powers  and  say,  "  My 
heart  is  fixed,  OGod!  my  heart  is  fixed;  I  will 
sing  and  give  praise." 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  consider 
your  ways,  go  up  to  the  mountain  and  bring 
wood  and  build  the  house,  and  I  will  take 
pleasure  in  it  and  I  will  be  glorified,  saith  the 
Lord."  But  they  were  keen  to  pursue  their 
own  interests;  they  hastened  forward,  every 
man  to  his  own  house.  "  Therefore,  the  heaven 
over  you  is  stayed  from  the  dew,  and  the  earth 
is  stayed  from  her  fruit."     (Haggai  1:  10.) 

How  copiously  the  dew  falls.  Gideon  wrung 
the  water  from  his  fleece  into  a  bowl;  yet  the 
ordinary  supply  of  the  precious  dew  is  often 
equally  abundant.  How  secretly  the  blessing 
comes!  but  how  gently,  yea,  how  suddenly; 
but  how  much  depends  upon  the  calm! 

"Calm  me,  my  God,  and  keep  me  calm. 

While  these  hot  breezes  blow; 
Be  like  the  night-dew's  cooling  balm 

Upon  earth's  fevered  brow. 

"Yea,  keep  me  calm,  though  loud  and  rude 

The  sounds  my  ear  that  greet. 
Calm  in  the  closet's  solitude; 

Calm  in  the  bustling  street; 
"Calm  in  the  hour  of  buoyant  health; 

Calm  in  the  hour  of  pain; 
Calm  in  my  poverty  or  wealth; 

Calm  in  my  loss  or  gain. 

"Calm  as  the  ray  of  sun  or  star. 

Which  storms  assail  in  vain; 
Moving  unruffled  through  earth's  war 
The  eternal  calm  to  gain." 

H.  T.  Miller. 
Beamsville,  Ont. 


A  Charge  Delivered  by  Samuel  Fothergill. 

I  should  like  to  see  in  the  columns  of  the 
Friend,  the  following  language  delivered  at 
Horsleydown,  England,  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  years  ago  by  that  eminent  and  worthy 
Minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Samuel 
Fothergill.  It  seems  so  full  of  counsel,  warn- 
ing and  love  for  all,  but  especially  for  the 
parents  and  children,  that  I  trust  it  will  be 
read  with  interest  and  to  edification  by  the 
many  readers  of  The  Friend. 

T.  C.  H. 

West  Chester,  Pa.,  Second  Month  6th,  1905. 

A  solemn  summons  which  the  Almighty  gave 
through  his  prophet  Joel,  to  a  people  whom 
he  had  known  above  all  the  families  of  the 
earth,  (at  a  time  when  they  had  revolted  and 


departed  in  heart  from  him)  has  been  revived 
in  my  mind;  with  an  apprehension  that  the 
same  authority  requires  the  republication  of 
it  in  this  day,  to  a  people  likewise  highly  fav- 
ored of  him;  and  who  have  in  like  manner  de- 
parted from  their  first  love: — 

"Blow  the  trumpet  in  Zion,  sanctify  a  fast, 
call  a  solemn  assembly:  gather  the  people, 
sanctify  the  congregation,  assemble  the  elders, 
gather  the  children;  let  the  bridegroom  go 
forth  of  his  chamber,  and  the  bride  out  of  her 
closet.  Let  the  priests,  the  ministers  of  the 
Lord,  weep  between  the  porch  and  the  altar. 
let  them  say,  spare  thy  people,  0  Lord!  and 
give  not  thy  heritage  to  reproach,  that  the 
heathen  should  rule  over  them!  wherefore 
should  they  say  amongst  the  people,  where  is 
their  God  ?  then  will  the  Lord  be  jealous  over 
his  land  and  pity  his  people." 

As  I  am  about  to  conclude  (perhaps  finally 
conclude),  my  labors  amongst  you  in  this  quar- 
ter, I  would  query  with  some,  with  many  that 
are  present,  whether  they  have  not  heard  in- 
telligibly the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  calling 
them  with  a  degree  of  certainty,  to  arise  and 
prepare  themselves  for  the  battle. 

My  brethren  and  sisters,  amongst  whom  I 
have  been  constrained,  in  the  overflowings  of 
the  Father's  love,  to  labor  in  a  private  capacity, 
breaking  (I  hope  I  may  say)  a  little  bread  from 
house  to  house, — the  everlasting  gospel  has 
been  preached  amongst  you,  with  all  the  force 
of  pathetic  energy,  with  all  the  tenderness  of 
Divine  compassion:  let  it  not  be  ineffectual! 
The  Gospel  message  has  been  delivered  with 
such  indubitable  clearness,  that  your  judgments 
have  been  convinced,  you  have  assented  to  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus;  sufi'er  not  the  impres- 
sions it  has  made  on  your  minds  to  be  speedily 
erased.  Far,  very  far,  be  it  from  me  to  think 
highly  of  myself,  to  exalt  the  officer,  the  min- 
ister. I  would  not  that  you  should  hold  any 
man's  person  in  high  estimation.  I  am  deeply 
sensible  that  to  me  belongs  blushing  and  con- 
fusion of  face,  but  I  magnify  mine  office,  and 
the  power  of  Him  who  has  seen  meet  to  employ 
me  therein;  I  would  endeavor  to  exalt  in  your 
view,  the  adorable  goodness  and  condescension 
of  the  great  Author  of  all  mercies,  in  that  he 
has  caused  the  trumpet  to  be  renewedly  sound- 
ed in  your  borders;  hear  its  important  message 
with  suitable  attention;  let  it  rouse  and  pre- 
pare all  the  ranks  in  the  armies  of  our  Israel, 
to  engage  in  the  glorious  cause  of  our  God. 
Let  the  daughter  of  our  Zion  arise  from  the 
bed  of  indolence ;  from  the  lethargic  stupor  of  a 
fatal  forgetfulness;  from  all  the  deadening,  be- 
numbing gratifications  of  sensuality  and  shake 
herself  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  that  she  may 
come  up  to  the  help  of  Him  who  hatb  called 
her  with  an  high  and  holy  calling.  The  trumpet 
is  blown  in  her  streets,  the  alarm  has  been  heard 
by  all.  Oh!  let  not  its  language  be  rendered 
unintelligible  by  the  multiplicity  of  trivial 
things  that  too  much  absorb  the  minds  of  many. 
I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  gracious  visi- 
tation of  humbling,  melting  goodness,  has  been 
afresh  extended  to  individuals  present  in  (I  had 
almost  said)  a  very  memorable  manner;  nor  will 
I  recall  the  expression,  for  if  it  is  not  treasured 
up  in  your  remembrance  now,  for  your  profit 
and  advantage,  it  will  be  memorable  in  that 
awful  approaching  period,  when  every  neglect- 
ed mercy  will  appear  deeply  engraven,  as  a 
dread  handwriting  on  the  wall,  against  us.    Let 


me,  therefore,  tenderly  entreat  you  with  all 
warmth  of  unutterable  affection,  as  a  broth 
as  a  fellow-pilgrim,  through  the  vicissitudes 
time,  to  the  unmixed  joys  of  a  happy  eterni 
that  you  will  no  longer  neglect  the  offers 
mercy,  or  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  reproofs 
instruction.  I  feel  my  mind  covered  with  tl 
boundless  love,  that  wishes,  that  ardently 
sires,  you  may  indeed  be  wise  for  yourselv 
For,  although  1  may  be  deficient  in  many  qui 
fications  of  a  gospel  minister,  I  am  not  want 
in  that  pure  disinterested  love,  which  sei| 
not  yours  but  you.  , 

Blow  the  trumpet  in  Zion:  sanctify  a  fast, 
If  we  were  but  attentive  enough  to  the  sm 
of  the  trumpet,  we  should  see  the  absol 
necessity  of  this  sanctified  fast;  a  fast  fr 
every  of  those  delusive  pleasures,  those  slav 
attachments,  that  render  the  mind  insensij 
of  good.  Call  a  solemn  assembly.  Thisbraij 
of  the  summons  (may  some  say)  belongs  o) 
to  a  few,  and  we  have  no  share  in  the  dut;j 
enjoins.  I  confess  I  am  of  another  opinij 
I  think  every  individual  has  a  share  in  the  ^ 
struction  couched  in  it.  Call  a  solemn  \ 
sembly.  Oh,  you  active  ones!  stop  a  whihi 
your  swift  career;  make  a  solemn  pause;  stij 
collected  from  every  object  that  can  grail 
or  delight  the  sensual  part;  labor  diligeri 
to  assemble  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  y| 
souls,  that  they  may  be  sanctified  by  Eimvi 
gave  them.  I  believe  there  is  no  useless,  del 
unactive  member  in  the  Church  of  God;  :■ 
those  that  can  thus  assemble  the  collected  i 
tention  of  a  redeemed  mind,  devoted  to  i 
Divine  will,  have  an  undoubted  right  from  f 
highest  Authority,  to  call  an  holy  convocatii. 
We  can  do  nothing  against  the  Truth,  but  t 
the  Truth,  was  the  language  of  some  forme)[ 
who  had  indeed  sanctified  an  acceptable  fjf. 
I  much  desire  that  those  who,  perhaps,  can  If 
be  so  active  in  promoting  this  glorious  cae 
amongst  the  sons  of  men,  as  some  who  |b 
called  into  more  eminent  stations  in  the  chui), 
may,  by  a  circumspect  care  over  all  their  wofi 
and  actions,  see  that  they  do  nothing  agaip 
the  Truth.  Call  a  solemn  assembly:  gather  le 
people.  How  scattered  are  many  of  the  md- 
bers  of  this  quarter!  scattered  indeed  as  shb 
without  a  shepherd!  dispersed  up  and  dowiio 
the  dark  vale  of  insensibility  and  self-forgj- 
fulness!  many  upon  the  barren  mountains  ofh 
empty  profession;  lost  to  all  sense  of  religip 
fellowship;  unacquainted  with  that  holyunp 
in  which  is  the  bond  of  peace!  How  m:f 
are  the  Gallios  I  have  met  with  amongst  y|, 
who  (alas!  it  may  be  said)  care  for  none  If 
these  things!  Oh,  you  Elders!  who  are,  !r 
might  have  been,  as  Pillars  in  the  Lord's  hou ! 
you  delegated  Shepherds,  who  might  hie 
adorned  the  first  ranks  in  the  armies  of  r 
Israel,  if  you  had  not  sat  down,  and  taken  p 
a  rest  short  of  those  glorious  abodes,  whji 
are  prepared  for  them  that  steadily  persevje 
in  the  line  of  Divine  appointment— to  you  !e 
call  is,  gather  the  people. 

(To  be  coutlnued.) 


"It  is  always  a  good  rule  to  step  in  no  pai, 
to  speak  no  word,  to  commit  no  act,  wlp 
conscience  whispers  beware."  I 


"The  Apostle  Paul  freely  confessed  t'i 
he  had  no  suflSciency  in  himself  to  thinla 
good  thought."  ' 
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(Continued  from  page  302.) 

'Che  following  letters  of  Wm.  C.  Allen  pre- 
1  a  few  features  covered  by  Wm.  B.  Har- 
I's  preceding  accounts,  but  they  will  not 
(3  like  a  repetition. — Ed.] 
ridgetown,  Barbados,  Second  Month  24th, 
lo. — I  will,  as  usual,  commence  a  letter  a 
(days  previous  to  departure  of  the  mail, 
I  ng  to  finish  later.  There  does  not  seem 
jh  new  to  tell  about  our  surroundings, 
iboarding-house  continues  comfortable,  and 
63  are  pleasant  associations  therein,  mostly 
(lie  here  for  health  or  rest.  Any  one  de- 
•ig  a  balmy,  warm  winter  climate  would 
[i  Barbados.  But  it  is  very  damp,  and  I 
(Id  think  would  eat  out  the  life  of  tuber- 
Ir  or  rheumatic  people.  A  good  many 
adians  come  hereto  escape  the  severe  win- 
r  of  the  North.  We  have  in  the  house, 
sle  ourselves,  Canadians,  others  from  Trin- 
»  Demarara,  Peru,  Mexico,— the  latter 
ay  a  German, — and  from  Boston, 
hever  knew  before  that  flying-fish  are  good 
it.  Here  we  have  them  practically  every 
J  and  when  the  bones  have  been  removed 
eious  to  cooking,  they  make  as  fine  and 
late  a  dish  as  one  could  imagine.  They 
BBold  everywhere  at  one  cent  each.  We 
V  pretty  fair  butter  from  Canada  at  this 
«3,  so  are  eating  a  little  again,  particularly 
lis  served  up  sufiiciently  hard  not  to  re- 
iii  being  dipped  out  with  a  spoon.  The 
18  are  quite  good.  Paw-paw  is  a  big 
Ibd,  squash-looking  fruit,  served  like  citron 
tme.  Guava-jelly  is  always  about.  Tam- 
it  is  a  fine  fruit,  and  its  syrup  makes  a 
i(j  drink.  Then  they  have  daily  what  is 
iii  "sling  "—a  thick  sort  of  molasses  taken 
)l  the  last  boiling  pan,  just  previous  to  the 
al^ting  of  the  syrup  or  liquor  of  the  sugar- 
ninto  sugar.  The  sugar  mills  send  it  into 
w  for  sale  by  women,  and  a  teaspoon  of 
iwery  good  on  bread  or  cake.  The  native 
Mspple  preserved  is  delicious. 
Niats  are  poor  everywhere  in  the  tropics; 
ehave  to  be  eaten  almost  immediately  after 
ii;  killed,  so  are  tough.  All  fowls  are  sold 
iv  to  housekeepers  for  the  same  reason, 
legreat  trick  is  not  to  buy  one  that  has 
31  "crammed, "—that  is,  filled  with  heavy 
a  just  before  selling,  so  as  to  increase  the 
lilt,  not  of  meat,  but  of  cheaper  stuff. 
Vi  have  just  been  down  town  arranging  for 
noting  Fifth-day  p.  m.  in  the  country,  and 
XI  First-day  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall  at 
iietown.  Whilst  I  have  been  writing  W. 
I  stepped  outside  to  hunt  for  shells.  He 
B  i3t  returned,  bringing  some  pretty  coral, 
em,  within  one  hundred  feet  of  our  room, 
d  II  the  coral,  shells  and  sea-weed  we  de- 
6;  They  are  tossed  up  twice  a  day,  at  each 
?l;ide.  I  also  have  sea-anemones  and  other 
im  in  my  collectiou. 

0?  of  the  strange  creatures  gotten  out  of 
B  'a  is  the  sea-egg.  It  is  about  as  large 
a  orange,  black,  and  spiked.  Inside  is  a 
0(am()unt  of  yellowish,  soft  material,  look- 
i  ke  fish-roe.  It  is  very  good  when  cooked, 
stg  much  like  oysters. 
L  t  First-day  we  had  a  meeting  in  the  Y. 
(  A.  hall.  Probably  about  two  hundred 
a  fty  were  there,  representing  the  solid, 
"ihtful  part  of  the  community,  they  being 
I'illy  well  educated  people,  who  are  inter- 


ested in  religion,  and  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  Bible.  The  Divine  presence  was  wonder- 
fully with  us,  and  as  a  gentleman,  speaking 
about  it  to-day,  said,  "You  could  hear  a  pin 
drop  all  during  the  address. ' '  The  silent  part 
of  the  meeting  was  strange  to  almost  all 
present,  yet  most  impressive.  There  is  a  great 
inquiry  as  to  when  we  have  other  meetings, 
also  as  to  the  views  of  Friends.  I  do  not 
doubt  but  that,  if  a  heavenly-endowed  minister 
were  to  settle  here  now,  a  goodly  number 
would  soon  be  gathered  to  our  society,  as  in 
the  past.  There  is  absolutely  no  question  in 
my  mind  on  that  score.  The  fields  are  ripe. 
The  inconsistencies  of  the  clergy  on  one  hand, 
and  wildness  of  the  "  holiness  movement"  on  the 
other,  are  making  many  open  to  conviction  as 
to  our  nearness  to  Apostolic  practice.  But  it 
is  my  lot  to  stop  in  Barbados  only  a  little 
time; — I  wish  there  were  others  to  follow. 

First-day  A.  M.— I  felt  like  attempting  a 
meeting  under  a  big  tree  down  near  Bridge- 
town, out  on  a  common.  So  we  bicycled  down 
there,  and  I  announced  to  some  "hangers- 
around  "  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  gospel 
meeting.  By  dint  of  much  persuading,  and 
considerable  personal  notice  in  the  neighbor- 
ing houses  (it  is  in  a  poor  part  of  the  town), 
we  had  nearly  fifty  to  start  with  in  ten  min- 
utes. W.  B.  H.  took  a  means  of  settling  them 
into  quiet.  Then  I  spoke.  Two  old  Christian 
colored  women,  at  the  close,  participated  to 
great  edification.  One  of  them  made  a  really 
wonderful  prayer.  By  the  end  of  the  meeting 
the  scoffers  were  very  quiet,— and  there  was 
much  tenderness  displayed  on  the  part  of  all 
when  we  left,  nearly  one  hundred  altogether. 
It  was  a  time  of  solemn  warning  to  sinners  to 
seek  Christ  now.  I  felt  we  were  much  helped 
in  one  serious  respect,  viz,— it  is  so  difficult 
to  get  the  uneducated  people  interested,  or 
quiet,  or  to  feel  that  a  time  of  worship  is  in 
progress,  when  there  is  no  singing. 

Fifth-day  evening  we  went  out  into  the 
country,  and  held  a  meeting  under  a  black- 
smith's shed,  whilst  the  people  stood  in  it  or 
around,  — quite  a  large  gathering.  A  big  torch 
made  a  light  in  the  shed:  and  out  in  the  dark- 
ness I  could  not  see  a  large  part  of  the  con- 
gregation. But  all  were  so  still— so  remark- 
ably quiet  during  the  periods  of  silence, — not 
a  rustle,  or  a  whisper.  We  can  truly  feel  it 
was  a  strong  meeting. 

Why  do  we  have  such  weak  meetings  at 
home?  Is  it  because  the  people  are  satisfied 
and  critical,  so  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  does 
not  have  a  chance  to  have  free  course  and  be 
glorified? 

Second    Month    28th.— We    held    another 
meeting  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  First-day  evening, 
Second  Month  26th,  1905.    It  was  also  a  good- 
sized  gathering,  and  the  burden  of  the  vocal 
exercise  related  to  the  ministry.     Possibly  the 
biblical  teaching  quoted  and  presented  would 
not  suit  the  feelings  of  many — but  I  must  do 
my   duty — I   am   not  here  simply   to    please. 
This  meeting  resulted  in  our  about  closing  out 
our  line  of  English-language  literature,  par- 
ticularly   the    little    booklets   about  Friends. 
All  this  literature  counts— it  leads  to  frequent 
interview  with    seriously-minded    people  who  , 
are  often,   I   find,   influenced  by  the  thought  ' 
presented  to  them  in  conversations.     So,  pub-  | 
licly  or  privately,  we  are  employed  very  closely.  | 
After  such  a  day  it  is  often  good,  as  yesterday  > 


late  afternoon,  to  bicycle  out  of  town  and  look 
at  a  sugar-mill  for  a  little  rest.  This  afternoon 
we  expect  to  ride  out  to  Oistin's  Town  to  hold 
a  meeting. 

The  sea  at  high  tide  runs  right  up  against 
our  hotel.  At  low  tide  we  can  go  down  on  to 
the  beach  and  pick  up  all  sorts  of  marine  life 
— beautiful  shells,  sea-weed,  coral,  etc.  We 
are,  of  course,  close  to  the  constant  noise  of 
the  surf.  Indeed,  we  have,  for  weeks,  with 
the  exception  of  one  night,  been  within  a  mile 
of  the  sea. 

Our  hotel  is  really  like  a  regulation  old- 
fashioned  English  boarding-house,  such  as  one 
finds  back  in  the  rural  parts  of  England,  where 
the  average  American  does  not  go.  The  dear 
old  lady  who  sits  at  the  top  of  the  table  has  the 
same  ruffles  and  solid  physique,  and  decided 
manner  seen  in  similar  places  in  the  old  coun- 
try. 

Bridgetown  looks  like  an  interior  town  of 
thirty  thousand  people  in  England.  It  has  the 
same  narrow  streets,  queer  little  shops,  and 
sometimes  no  sidewalks.  But  here  about  nine 
tenths  of  the  people  are  black.  Women  throng 
everywhere  with  bare  feet,  carrying  all  sorts 
of  things  on  their  heads,  from  large  baskets 
filled  with  coal  to  a  hoe  or  a  stalk  of  sugar- 
cane. They  nearly  all  dress  in  white,  with 
white  headgear.  Over  in  St.  Lucia  or  Domin- 
ica they  dress  in  the  most  brilliant  colors,  but 
matched  in  excellent  taste,  no  matter  how 
humble  the  wearer  may  seem  to  be. 

Barbados  is  not  a  pretty  island;  it  is  rather 
flat  and  uninteresting.  Miles  of  sugar-cane 
grow  everywhere,  and  it  is  now  being  har- 
vested. Ox-teams  of  four  or  six  oxen  pull 
little  carts  around  the  fields,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  women  collecting  the  cane  to  place 
on  the  carts.  Then  it  is  hauled  to  the  mill. 
Every  "estate"  or  plantation  has  its  own  mill 
run  by  steam  or  a  windmill;  these  latter  dot 
the  landscape  everywhere. 

Bridgetown,  Third  Month  3rd.  — We  have 
moved  from  the  first  floor  to  the  second,  and 
now  have  a  fine  large  room,  with  windows  on 
three  sides  of  it,  through  which  the  never- 
failing  "trade-winds"  sweep  day  and  night. 
This  part  of  Bridgetown  is  known  as  Hastings. 

Fourth-day  we  had  an  open-air  meeting  at 
Oistin's  Town,about  five  miles  away.  It  was  in  a 
broiling  hot  sun  after  luncheon  that  we  wheeled 
there.  The  chapel  was  not  open,  as  the 
custodian  doubtless  felt  shy  about  us;  so  we 
secured  permission  to  hold  our  meeting  on  a 
lot  belonging  to  a  colored  woman.  After  let- 
ting the  people  know,  there  was  attracted  a 
Lirge  company,  who  sat  or  stood  mostly  in  the 
sha(Je  of  a  tree  and  adjoining  house.  Find- 
ing we  did  not  sing,  some  left  at  first,  but 
others  came,  and  we  had  a  good  meeting. 
After  the  opportunity  part  of  which  had  been 
in  impressive  silence,  the  company  wanted  to 
be  with  us  and  talk,  so  we  finally  left  them 
with  feelings  of  mutual  interest  and  love.  In 
the  company  were  several  professing  Christians 
who  seemed  spirituallj'-minded,  and  not  just  in 
the  air,  as  are  so  many  in  these  islands. 

Fifth-day  afternoon  we  visited  the  Mission 
School  in  Bridgetown.  It  is  just  like  the  pub- 
lic schools  we  have  seen.  No  discipline,  ac- 
cording to  our  ideas,  is  observable.  The  chil- 
dren talk  and  run  around  the  room  about  as 
they  please,  whilst  a  class  will  be  reciting  be- 
fore the  master.     I  saw  one  youngster,  about 
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eight  years  old,  slyly  smoking  the  end  of  a 
cigarette  on  one  side  of  the  room.  All  this  is 
very  different  from  the  sharp  discipline  admin- 
istered in  the  school  of  Porto  Rico,  whether 
public  or  mission.  But  there  is  another  dif- 
ference— the  Barbados  public  schools  teach  the 
Bible,  whilst  those  of  I'orto  Rico  do  not.  We 
talked  to  the  children,  possibly  to  some  avail, 
but  I  am  not  sanguine  of  results. 

This  morning  (Sixth-day)  we  drove  out  to 
Speight's  Town,  some  twelve  miles  away  on 
the  western  coast,  to  hold  a  meeting.  When 
we  reached  there  we  found  the  beach-front 
and  wharf  thronged  with  people,  possibly  one 
thousand  or  more.  We  were  told  it  was  no 
time  for  any  religious  work,  because  a  whale 
had  been  brought  in,  and  all  the  country  there- 
abouts was  excited  and  trying  to  buy  a  little 
meat,  for  which  the  opportunity  comes  only 
infrequently.  The  congregation  was  on  the 
spot.  I  saw  the  good  opening,  and  secured 
permission  from  the  owner  of  property  there 
to  hold  a  meeting  under  the  big  trees.  So  we 
gave  notice,  and  gathered  to  the  number  of 
several  hundreds,  amidst  boats  pulled  up  into 
the  shade,  and  with  the  din  of  voices  all  about 
us.  As  I  stood  to  speak,  I  could  look  out 
into  the  sea,  over  the  people's  heads,  at 
the  little  boats,  and  at  the  wharf  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant,  where  the  big  whale  was 
being  carved  up  amidst  an  excited  crowd.  1 
think  the  people  pressed  about  in  their  eager- 
ness to  hear,  somewhat  like  the  way  it  used  to 
be  on  the  shores  of  Galilee.  We  had  an  im- 
pressive meeting.  The  strain  on  my  voice  was 
great,  and  I  was  very  tired,  so  when  through, 
1  quickly  got  away,  whilst  W.  B.  H.  talked 
books,  and  left  his  impress  much  more  lasting, 
I  apprehend,  than  is  the  voice  of  the  preacher. 

For  "Thb  Friend." 

The  Russian  Colony. 

On  Second  Month  26th  a  second  visit  was 
paid  to  the  Russian  Colony  newly  arrived  in 
Los  Angeles,  California,  by  a  number  of  Friends 
from  Pasadena  who  were  met  at  the  steps  of 
the  house  where  their  meetings  are  held,  by 
C.  de  Blumenthal,  the  interpreter  whom  they 
failed  to  find  at  the  time  of  their  visit  three 
weeks  previous.  His  presence  added  muc  i  to 
the  interest  of  the  occasion,  as  he  was  an 
agreeable  person  and  very  capable  of  interpre- 
ting. He  introduced  them  to  several  Russian 
men  who  shook  hands  very  kindly  and  invited 
them  into  a  room  with  seats  and  a  table  on 
which  were  two  bibles,  one  in  Russian  and  the 
other  in  Molokany.  Their  homes  being  with- 
out a  timepiece  was  spoken  of  as  a  reason  for 
some  irregularity  in  collecting.  However  the 
room  was  soon  filled  and  some  on  the  porch, 
the  place  being  too  small  to  accommodate  all 
comfortably,  but  probably  the  best  they  can 
have  at  present. 

They  offered  to  omit  their  services  altogether 
if  the  Friends  wanted  the  time  for  conversa- 
tion, tut  they  were  told  there  was  no  wish  to 
interfere  with  anything  of  theirs, though  it  was 
suggested  if  they  were  willing  to  they  might 
omit  the  Scripture  reading,  as  the  visitors 
could  not  understand  it;  which  was  done,  they 
only  singing  and  praying.  For  the  latter  a 
rug  was  spread  upon  which  several  knelt  bow- 
ing their  heads  to  the  floor  while  others  were 
standing.  They  grieve  for  those  they  have 
left  behind  and  one  of  the  brothers  has  com- 


posed a  hymn  or  poem  in  which  America  is 
called  the  "promised  land." 

When  these  exercises  were  ended  they  asked 
why  our  people  called  themselves  Friends,  and 
in  replying  the  scripture  was  quoted,  "Ye  are 
my  friends  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you." 
Questions  were  asked  on  both  sides  by  which 
it  was  ascertained  that  they  believed  in  Divine 
revelation  and  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Besides  agreeing  with  Friends  in  refusing  to 
take  up  arms,  they  abjure  the  oath,  don't 
practice  water  baptism  or  have  any  paid  min- 
istry. They  appoint  elders  r  leaders  who  are 
expected  to  lead  in  their  religious  services  and 
also  have  oversight  of  the  flock.  They  said 
they  thought  it  right  "to  admonish  one  an- 
other in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs, 
singing  with  melody  in  their  hearts  to  the 
Lord,"  but  that  they  used  no  musical  instru- 
ments. In  speaking  of  war  they  said  it  was 
contrary  to  the  teaching  of  Christ  who  bade 
us  love  one  another  and  do  good. 

They  wanted  the  visitors  to  be  thanked  for 
coming  and  that  they  should  be  invited  to  cume 
again,  and  also  that  they  should  be  told  that 
in  far  off  Russia  they  heard  of  the  kindness  of 
Friends  to  the  Doukhobors. 

We  don't  know  that  their  dress  or  their 
language  is  different  from  other  Russian  peas- 
antry. Their  women  wore  aprons  and  skirts 
short  enough  to  be  sanitary  with  shawls  or 
'kerchiefs  on  their  heads.  A  number  of  chil- 
dren and  some  babies  were  there,  one  very 
small  was  introduced  to  them  as  American 
born. 

When  asked  if  they  were  in  need,  they  re- 
plied that  some  of  them  were,  but  that  they 
helped  one  another;  that  they  did  not  ask  for 
help,  but  when  it  was  offered  in  the  right  way 
it  was  acceptable.  They  have  been  accustomed 
to  a  communal  life  which  must  be  an  advantage 
in  their  present  circumstances.  At  the  time 
of  this  visit  they  were  over  three  hundred  in 
number  and  eleven  more  families  were  due. 
All  but  twenty-five  of  the  men  had  succeeded 
in  finding  employment  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  strangers  to  the  language. 

One  of  the  Friends*  told  them  she  was  a 
visitor  from  Massachusetts,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  and  having  seen  in  a  paper  a 
notice  of  this  people  before  leaving  her  home 
she  was  now  very  glad  to  see  them,  and  to 
welcome  them,  not  only  on  her  own  account 
but  also  on  behalf  of  others  who  could  not  be 
there.  They  returned  thanks  for  her  kind 
words. 

C.  deBlumenthal,  it  is  understood,  has  been 
in  this  country  nine  years  and  has  been  a 
teacher  in  the  schools  of  Los  Angeles.  He  is 
much  interested  in  these  persecuted  people 
and  said  he  felt  that  he  was  the  better  for 
having  been  associated  with  them  the  past  few 
months.  He  said  he  had  never  noticed  any 
thing  fanaticdl  about  them,  that  they  were  not 
vegetarians  like  the  Doukhobors  and  that  their 
education  had  been  neglected,  but  most  of  them 
could  read  and  write  in  their  own  language, 
Some  of  their  children  were  now  attending 
school  and  seemed  bright. 

The  Friends  took  leave  of  them  having  pre- 
viously signified  that  our  doors  are  open  tc 
receive  any  who  may  feel  like  coming  to  our 

♦ADgeline  Ricketson,  a  sister  of  Job  S.  Gidley.  From 
her  we  have  another  account  of  the  same  visit  and  agree- 
ing very  closely  with  this.— En. 


meetings,  with  some  explanation  of  our  mar 
of  worship  without  any  prearranged  servii 
Third  Month,  2l3t,  1905. 

For  "The  Frien 

The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yei 
Meeting. 

(Continued  from  page  303.) 

The  humane  and  Christian  sentiments  toge 
with  the  evidences  of  the  progress  of  the 
dians  in  substantial  improvements,  conta 
in  this  pamphlet  were  not  we  believe  witi 
an  effect  upon  individuals  who  were  earns 
considering  at  this  time,  whether  a  better  j 
could  not  be  adopted  by  the  Government | 
the  treatment  of  its  Indian  wards  than  | 
then  in  vogue,  and  it  also  afforded  to  our  n 
bers  an  interesting  history  of  the  effort 
Friends  in  a  direction  little  known. 

Three  thousand  copies  of  this  pamphlet- 
printed  in  1866,  and  in  addition  to  a  disti 
tion  among  our  own  members,  co  ies  of  it' 
forwarded  to  the  Heads  of  Departments  ol 
National  Government,  to  each  member  of 
United  States  Senate  and  House  of  !{< 
sentatives,  to  the  members  of  the  Legisk 
of  New  York,  to  most  of  the  leading  In< 
residing  in  that  state;  and  to  many  indivic 
throughout  the  country,  who  are  intert 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Aborigines.  It  mi 
further  added  that  in  numerous  instances 
document  was  well  received,  and  the  i 
mittee  state  "we  trust  will  be  product!^ 
good  to  the  objects  of  our  concern." 

The  personal  influence  of  women  Fr: 
among  the  Indians  at  their  homes,  was  i 
encouraged  by  the  Committee  and  our 
valued  friend  Thomazine  Valentine  paid  ' 
to  the  Reservation  at  different  times  durin 
years  1856-1876,  in  the  course  of  whici 
was  very  helpful  to  the  Indian  women,  teai 
them  both  by  precept  and  example,  hcj 
manage  their  household  affairs  properlyj, 
1866  she  writes  as  follows:— "I  have  feltlji 
forted  in  visiting  the  Indians  this  timeju 
feel  there  is  cause  of  thankfulness,  thatl 
Lord  has  opened  the  hearts  of  the  Indian  wp 
so  generally  to  attend  to  what  has  beenjo 
them  in  regard  to  keeping  better  housesBi 
not  taking  offense.  When  I  first  saw  them  |« 
were  only  a  few  right  clean  houses,  noittl 
clean  ones  quite  out  number  the  dirty  ie 
It  used  to  be  a  very  usual  thing  to  find  lie 
houses  with  the  dishes  not  washed,  hedjn 
made,  nor  houses  swept.  I  think  I  havjn 
found  more  than  two  of  that  kind  this  pi 
and  the  women  were  in  poor  health  inio' 
cases.  But  if  they  had  not  lacked  energy  ijn 
need  not  have  looked  so  bad.  Althoughic! 
see  a  great  improvement,  there  are  still  are 
many  houses  where  the  women  though  *( 
make  beds,  wash  dishes  and  sweep,  yet|h< 
don't  do  their  work  well,  making  their  IfW 
have  a  very  untidy  look,  and  a  few  I  feelfa* 
to  despair  ever  seeing  clean,  unless  some'h 
person  better  qualified  comes  among 
which  I  hope  may  be  the  case.  It  is  ten,  ■ 
since  I  first  came  among  them,  I  have  jiV' 
them  as  much  time  now  as  seems  to  1 1 
place.  I  have  received  much  sympatljai 
kindness  from  the  Committee,  for  wpn 
feel  much  obliged."  This  humble-mind iffl 
devoted  Friend  was  for  many  years  aiMa 
of  Bradford  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.,  anjOJ' 
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,:3r  home  near  Downingtown,  Second  Month, 
fi,  1896,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  her  age. 

1  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  Ninth 
cth  19th,  1867,  Joseph  Elkinton,  Joseph 
li.tergood  and  Samuel  Morris  were  appointed 
isit  some  of  the  tribes  in  the  state  of  New 
K.  These  Friends  paid  a  visit  to  the  settle- 
etat  Cornplanter's  and  also  to  several  parts 

he  Allegheny  Reservation,  but  in  conse- 
Kice  of  the  indisposition  and  finally  the  death 

Dseph  Elkinton  which  took  place  Second 
dth  yth,  1868  in  the  severty-fourth  year  of 
^ige,  110  further  efforts  were  made  to  com- 
as the  object  of  their  appointment. 
*ie  death  of  this  valued  member  of  the  Com- 
i(ee  (Joseph  Elkinton),  was  soon  aftei'wards 
Iwed  by  that  of  Thomas  Evans,  who  died  on 
i'Mh  of  Fifth  Month,  1868,  in  the  seventy- 
ayear  of  hjs  age,  a  beloved  minister  and  one 

I  for  many  years  was  clerk  of  the  Commit- 
e  and  in  active  service  on  behalf  of  the 
dins  had  been  closely  identified  with  efl'orts 
Mends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  for 
Blvelfare  of  the  aborigines  of  this  country 
rf  long  period  of  years. 
Iibert  Scotten  also  a  minister  had  decea?ed 

:he  20th  of  Fifth  Month,  1860,  in  the 
fjity-ninth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  long 
jalued  service  in  this  field  of  labor.  In 
!J  report  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1868, 
sllommittee  remark  "Owing  to  the  decease 
toe  members  of  the  Committee,  an]  the 
Bind  infirmities  of  others  preventing  them 
)l  attending  to  the  service,  we  believe  it 
cl  be  a  suitable  time  for  a  new  appoint- 
!i;of  the  Committee." 
Tis  suggestion  having  been  acted  on  by  the 
i^y  Meeting,  the  following  Friends  who  had 
tweviously  been  under  the  appointment 
i' included  in  the  new  nomination,  viz: — 
i(h  S.  Elkinton,  Edward  Sharpless,  tJeorge 
Sjitterood,  Samuel  Emlen,  James  E.  Rhoads, 
h;B.  Garrett  and  William  B.  Cooper. 
Irtheir  report  to  the  Yearly  ^Meeting  in  this 
J((1868)  they  quote  the  following  remarks 
te  condition  of  the  Cattaraugus  Reserva- 
Daken  from  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
piintendent  of  Public  Schools  on  the  Alle- 
er  and  Cattaraugus  Reservations:  —  "A 
a:;er  passing  through  the  Cattaraugus 
B'vation  would  see  but  little  in  the  costume 

I I  people  or  the  general  appearance  of  the 
Ury  to  remind  him  that  he  was  in  an  Indian 
itment.  .\  good  road  some  ten  miles  in 
gi  passes  through  farms  with  good  houses, 
n:of  which  have  cultivated  flowers  in  the 
W  yards,  cultivated  fields  and  vegetable 
rons,  and  a  good  supply  of  all  kinds  of 
mtic  animals.  On  this  one  street  there 
I  ;x  good  school  houses,  three  excellent 
e|ag  houses,  a  flourishing  asylum  for  orphan 
iliestitute  Indian  children,  and  a  court 
K.  At  the  annual  fair  of  their  agricultural 
sity,  thty  make  a  respectable  show  of  stock, 
lilfarmand  garden  products,  and  the  women 
ka  good  display  of  butter,  bread,  cakes, 
e«_ind  canned  fruits,  picklesand  plain  needle 

n  treaty  of  1838  as  it  respected  the  trans- 
(  the  Allegheny  and  Cattaraugus  Reser- 
iits  from  the  Indians  to  the  Ogden  I  and 
Diny  was  annulled  by  the  treaty  of  1842. 
In  been  previously  mentioned.  Its  pro- 
!"■  however  for  the  emigration  of  the  In- 
n--'f  New  York  State  to  the  Indian  I'ountry 


west  of  the  Missouri,  remained  in  force.  In 
this  distant  country  a  tract  of  land  of  1,840,- 
000  acres  had  been  set  apart  for  them,  equiv- 
alent to  320  acres  for  each  individual,  as  a 
permanent  home. 

This  land  in  Kansas  was  regarded  by  the 
Indians  as  the  real  and  only  equivalent  for 
which  they  parted  with  their  Buffalo  Creek 
Reservation,  and  during  the  progress  of  the 
negotiationsconnectedwich  the  treaty  of  1838, 
whenever  they  protested  against  the  trivial 
amount  of  the  consideration  money  named  in 
the  treaty,  they  were  informed  that  while  it 
was  true  that  it  was  no  proper  equivalent,  yet 
that  the  land  made  sure  to  them  beyond  the 
Mississippi  was  amply  sufficient  to  make  up  the 
deficiency. 

(To  Ije  contlnued.i 

For"TfiE  Fkienii" 

Woman  the  Slayer  of  King  Alcohol. 

liV  C.  A.  STONTON. 

In  the  days  of  old  and  under  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation, when  Deborah  was  judge  in  Israel, 
the  people  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord: 
and  the  Lord  sold  them  into  the  hand  of  Jabin, 
king  of  Canaan,  the  captain  of  whose  host  was 
Sisera.  And  the  children  of  Israel  cried  unto 
the  Lord:  for  twenty  years  Sisera  had  mightily 
oppressed  them. 

And  Deborah  dwelt  under  the  palm-tree  of 
Deborah,  between  Ramah  and  Bethel,  in  Mount 
Ephraim;  and  the  children  of  Israel  came  up 
to  her  for  judgment,  and  she  sent  and  called 
Barak  and  said  unto  him,  "  Hath  not  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  commanded  saying.  Go,  and  I  will 
draw  nigh  unto  thee  Sisera,  the  captain  of 
Jabin's  army,  with  his  chariots  and  his  multi- 
tude: and  I  will  deliver  him  into  thine  hand." 
And  Barak  said  unto  her,  "If  thou  wilt  go 
with  me  then  I  will  go;  but  if  thou  wilt  not 
go  with  me  then  I  will  not  go."  And  she  said, 
"I  will  surely  go  with  thee,  notwithstanding 
the  journey  thou  takest  shall  not  be  for  fJiinc 
honour,  for  the  Lord  shall  sell  Sisera  into  the 
hand  of  a  woman."  And  Deborah  arose  and 
went  with  Barak.  And  Barak  went  up  with 
ten  thousand  men  at  his  feet,  and  Deborah 
went  with  him. 

When  Sisera  was  told  that  Barak  was  gone 
up  to  Mount  Tabor,  he  gathered  together  all 
his  chariots  of  iron  and  all  the  people  that 
were  with  him,  and  Deborah  said  unto  Barak, 
"Up;  for  this  is  the  day  in  which  the  Lord 
hath  delivered  Sisera  into  thy  hand.  Is  not 
the  Lord  gone  out  before  thee?"  So  Barak 
went  down  from  Mount  Tabor,  and  ten  thous- 
and men  after  him,  and  the  Lord  discomfited 
Sisera  and  all  his  host;  so  that  Sisera  lighted 
down  off"  his  chariot  and  fled  away  on  his  feet 
to  the  tent  of  Jael,  Heber's  wife,  and  he  said 
unto  her,  "Stand  in  the  door  of  the  tent,  and 
when  any  man  doth  come  and  inquire  of  thee 
and  say.  Is  there  any  man  here?  thou  shalt 
say.  No." 

And,  behold,  as  Barak  pursued  Sisera  the 
woman  Jael  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  said 
unto  him,  "Come,  and  I  will  shew  thee  the 
man  whom  thou  seekest;"  and  when  Barak 
came  into  her  tent,  Sisera  lay  there  dead:  he 
was  slain  by  the  hands  of  a  woman,  Jael, 
Heber's  wife.  So  (iod  subdued  on  that  day 
Jabin,  the  king  of  Canaan,  before  the  children 
of  Israel.  And  the  hand  of  the  children  of 
Israel  prospered,  and  prevailed   against  Jabin  '  and  then  not 


the  king  until  they  had  destroyed  the  king  of 
Canaan. 

Then  sang  Deborah  and  Barak  on  that  day, 
saying,  "Praise  ye  the  Lord  for  the  avenging 
of  Israel  when  the  people  willingly  offered 
themselves." 

Let  us  look  a  little  at  our  own  condition  at 
the  present  time:  are  we  not  now  oppressed  by 
King  Alcohol?  And  is  not  the  brewer  the 
captain  of  the  king's  host?  When  he  sees  and 
begins  to  find  in  very  truth  that  the  Christian 
voters  are  all  against  him  regardless  of  any 
party  affiliations,  he  will  gather  up  his  mighty 
tiost  and  stand  against  them:  although  he  may 
fight  valiantly,  the  day  is  approaching  when 
the  captain  of  this  mighty  host  will  be  slain, 
and  King  Alcohol  will  be  subdued.  For  the 
Lord  doth  avenge,  when  his  people  doth  will- 
infilj/  obey."  Christ  came,  not  to  regulate 
the  works  of  the  devil,  but  to  destroy  them. 
"  The  Lord  giveth  the  Word;  the  women  that 
publish  the  tidings  are  a  great  host  "  Ps.  68- 
11,  K.  V. 
Springboho,  Third  Month  18th,  1905. 


Notwithstanding  I  have  not  been  so  much 
engaged  in  the  discipline  of  the  church,  as 
might  have  been  best,  yet  it  is  like  marrow  to 
my  bones  in  my  old  age,  to  see  the  young  and 
rising  generation  engaged  therein ;  for  we  have 
been  ploughing  and  sowing,  but  neglecting  to 
keep  up  the  hedge,  (and)  the  wild  beasts  have 
got  in  and  devoured  our  labor.— Peter  Davis. 


Items  Concerning  the  Society. 

Hardshaw  West  Monthly  Aleeting  ia  England 
has  already  concluded  to  abolish  its  Ministry  and 
Oversight  Meeting  as  a  separate  body;  that  is,  to 
hold  the  sittings  of  this  meeting  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  Monthly  Meeting  open  to  all  members  of 
tbe  Society— adjournments  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
being  held  in  the  week  previous  to  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  for  these  special  duties.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  arrangement  will  tend  to  a  development  of 
the  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  spiritual  activi- 
ties of  the  Church,  and  help  to  train  younger  Friends 
in  its  service,  says  the  British  Friend. 

The  Brilish  Friend,  speaking  of  the  next  Yearly 
Meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Leeds,  England, 
characterizes  as  a  notable  "  forward  movement "  the 
arrangements  which  have  been  made  for  holding 
special  meetings  "  on  the  Sunday  of  Yearly  Meeting 
week,"  in  about  twelve  of  the  largest  towns  in  the 
North.  In  several  cases  the  largest  public  hall  in 
the  town  has  been  engaged,  and  "for  each  meeting 
two  or  more  Friends  have  been  appointed  as  speakers." 
Has  the  anointing  been  engaged  to  be  delivered  to 
order  along  with  the  speaking?  "  We  congratu- 
late," says  the  statement,  "our  Friends  in  York- 
shire on  the  faith  and  courage  they  are  showing  " 
's  man's  predetermination  of  a  set  sermon  for  a 
set  time  to  be  called  faith?  We  concede  the  name 
of  courage,  for  it  requires  much  of  it  thus  to  break 
"forward"  from  the  standard  of  Quakerism  as 
regards  preaching,  and  to  attempt  "to  gain  the 
car  of  the  people  for  the  message  of  Quakerism," 
by  practically  disowning  it  where  it  would  apply 
to  public  ministry. 

But  perhaps  the  language  of  our  contemporary 
does  the  project  of  Friends  pre-engaging  public 
sermons  injustice.  Our  object  is  not  to  criticise, 
but  to  uphold  the  standard  of  Friends'  ministry 
where  it  seems  sinking  into  lectureships.  The 
latter  are  for  information,  but  "  the  message  of 
Quakerism"  is  the  Holy  Spirit  conformed  °to  in 
practice;  and  He  can  be  breathed  upon  the  people 
'hrough  ministers  by  nothing  less  than  Himself, 
in  man's  will  or  time. 
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Notes  in  General. 

Wm.  J.  Dawson  recently  said,  "  There  are  troubles 
enough  and  difficulties  enough  in  the  conditions 
of  life  in  this  and  in  my  own  country  to  make  a 
patriot  pray,  whether  he  be  a  Christian  or  not, 
that  a  new  spirit  of  righteousness  may  be  pressed 
upon  the  people." 

On  "  Political  Corruption  in  Connecticut,"  New- 
man Smith  says,  "All  this  political  corruption  is 
part  and  essence  of  the  mammon  worship  which  the 
Church  is  called  to  fight  in  dead  earnest.  There 
is  needed  a  voice  in  the  pulpit  and  a  response  in 
the  Church  which  shall  cost  sacrifice,  and  which 
may  arouse  the  enmity  of  the  political  world." 

— The  Japanese  have  adopted  a  compulsory  sys- 
tem of  national  education.  A  boy  and  girl  must 
attend  school  as  soon  as  they  attain  the  age  of  six, 
and  remain  there  until  the  age  of  fourteen.  The 
first  four  years  they  teach  them  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  languages,  and  the  latter  four  years  they 
add  English;  when  a  boy  and  girl  are  graduated 
from  the  Japanese  common  schools  they  can  read 
and  speak  English.  By  teaching  the  Chinese  and 
English  languages  besides  their  own  tongue,  they 
bring  up  a  new  generation,  prepared  to  seek  knowl- 
edge in  the  outer  world,  as  commanded  by  the 
emperor. 

A  New  (?)  Sort  of  Trust.— A  unique  trust  has 
been  formed  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

It  has  been  customary  for  the  Legislature  to 
call  upon  the  different  ministers  without  regard  to 
denomination  to  invoke  Divine  blessing  at  the 
opening  of  each  morning's  session,  but  a  certain 
clique  of  ministers  formed  a  club,  and  had  an 
order  passed  by  the  Legislature  allowing  only 
those  who  have  settled  parishes  to  make  prayers 

at  the  state  Houeo,  thua  freezing  OUt  all  the  super 

annuated  and  itinerant. 

This  order  was  followed  by  another,  increasing 
the  price  from  two  dollars  to  five  dollars  per 
prayer,  and  this  has  especially  incited  those  out' 
side  the  circle,  and  they  are  trying  to  have  the 
order  rescinded. 

The  itinerant  ministers  of  the  three  cities  of 
Augusta,  Hallowell  and  Gardiner  are  incensed 
over  the  formation  of  the  prayer  trust,  and  de- 
clare that  it  should  be  busted. — Richmond  Times 
Despatch. 

William  Penn's  Deed  From  the  Indians.  — 
"  This  Indenture  Witnesseth  that  We,  Packenah, 
Jarckhan,  Sikals,  Partquescott,  Jervis,  Essepenauk, 
Felktroy,  Hekellapan,  Econus,  Machloha,  Metth- 
couga,  Wissa  Powey,  Indian  Kings,  Sachemakers, 
right  owners  of  all  lands  from  Quing  Quingus 
called  Chester  Creek,  all  along  by  the  west  side  of 
the  Delaware  river,  and  so  between  the  said  creeks 
backwards  as  far  as  a  man  can  ride  in  two  days 
with  a  horse,  for  and  in  consideration  of  these 
following  goods  to  us  in  hand  paid,  and  secured 
to  be  paid,  by  William  Penn,  proprietary  and  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  and  terri- 
tories thereof,  viz:  Twenty  Guns,  20  fathoms  of 
Matchcoat,  30  of  Strong  Water,  20  Blankets,  20 
Kettles,  20  pounds  Powder,  100  Bars  Lead,  40 
Tomahawks,  lOO  Knives,  40  Pairs  of  Stockings,  1 
Barrel  of  Beer,  20  Pounds  of  Red  Lead,  100  Fath- 
oms of  Wampum,  30  Glass  Bottles,  30  Pewter 
Spoons,  100  Hands  of  Tobacco,  20  Tobacco  Tongs, 
300  Flints,  30  Pairs  of  Scissors,  30  Combs,  60 
Looking  Glasses,  200  Needles,  1  Skipple  of  Sale, 
30  Pounds  of  Sugar,  5  gallons  of  Molasses,  30  To- 
bacco Boxes,  100  Jewsharps.  20  Hoes,  30  Gimlets, 
30  Wooden  Screw  Boxes,  100  Strings  of  Beed.s,  Do 
hereby  acknowledge,  &c.  Given  under  our  hands, 
&c..  at  New  Castle,  2nd  day  of  the  eighth  month, 
168.5." 

The  above  is  a  copy  of  Penn's  deed  from  the  In- 
dians, from  a  copy  "taken  from  the  original,  by 
Ephraim  Norton,  then  living  in  Washington  county. 


Pa.,  formerly  a  clerk  in  the  land  office,  which  copy 
he  gave  to  William  Hutton,  and  from  which  it  was 
taken  in  York,  Pa.,  the  seventh  of  Twelfth  Month, 
1813. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Unitsd  States.— It  is  stated  in  Washington  that  the 
United  States,  if  opportunity  offers,  would  gladly  assist 
Russia  and  Japan  to  begin  direct  communication  on  the 
subject  of  peace,  and  thus  avoid  an  international  con- 
ference, in  which  complications  might  arise  regarding 
the  maintenance  of  the  territorial  integrity  of  China, 
upon  which  the  United  States  Government  has  insisted 
from  the  outset. 

President  Roosevelt  left  Washington  on  the  3rd  inst. 
for  a  journey  to  Texas  and  Colorado,  for  an  absence  of 
several  weeks.  Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which 
it  is  expected,  he  will  be  in  frequent  communication  with 
Washington,  and  be  able  to  pass  upon  matters  requiring 
his  attention. 

A  despatch  from  New  York,  of  the  31st,  says  :  There 
has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths  in  that 
city  from  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  within  the  previous 
few  days.  One  hundred  and  four  deaths  from  it  had  oc- 
curred in  four  and  one-half  days. 

In  answer  to  telegraphic  inquiry  made  by  the  Public 
Ledger  of  this  city,  it  is  stated  that  prosperity  unex- 
ampled and  unparalleled  is  reported  from  every  section 
of  the  United  States.  Money  is  easy  and  capital  seeks 
investment  ;  the  wage  earner  is  better  paid  than  for 
some  years,  and  there  are  few  idle  men,  indeed,  in  the 
broad  domain  of  the  country. 

Reports  from  all  the  centres,  from  Boston  to  Denver  ; 
from  St.  Paul  in  the  great  Northwest,  to  the  South  ;  from 
New  York  and  Chicago  tell  the  same  story. 

Paper  milk  bottles  have  lately  been  proposed  by  Dr.  A. 
H.  Stewart  of  the  Bureau  of  Health,  in  this  city.  It  is 
stated  that  an  important  feature  of  the  bottle  is  its  satu- 
ration with  paraffin  by  being  dipped  in  that  substance 
at  212°  Fahrenheit,  and  then  baked.  This  sterilizes  the 
bottle  and  prevents  the  milk  coming  in  contact  with  the 
paper  itself  and  adhering,  as  it  does,  to  the  glass  bottle. 
Bacteriologic  tests  with  the  sample  bottles  were  very 
satisfactory.  They  are  light,  tightly  sealed,  perfectly 
clean  and  sterile,  and  are  to  be  used  but  once,  thus 
doing  away  with  all  bottle  washing  in  private  houses 
and  in  milk  depots.  Their  cost  is  such  that  they  may 
be  used  without  increasing  the  present  price  of  milk  to 
the  consumer. 

The  negro  population  in  this  country  is  stated  to  have 
increased  from  6,580,000  in  1880  to  8,840,000  in  1900, 
or  more  than  33  per  cent. 

A  bill  has  lately  been  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  approved  by  the  Governor,  which  en- 
acts that  a  system  of  humane  education,  which  shall  in- 
clude kind  treatment  of  birds  and  animals,  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  branches  of  the  study  now  required  by  law 
to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools,  such  instruction  to 
be  given  to  all  pupils  up  to  and  including  the  fourth 
grade  of  the  public  schools,  and  to  consist  of  not  more 
than  half  an  hour  each  week  during  the  whole  term  of 
the  school.  The  bill  prohibits  experimenting  with  any 
living  creatures  in  any  public  school. 

On  the  29th  ult.  the  temperature  in  this  city  was  79°, 
the  highest  recorded  by  the  Weather  Bureau.  In  some 
parts  of  this  State  it  was  still  higher,  and  workmen  were 
obliged  to  discontinue  their  labors  on  account  of  it. 

Seedless  apples  have  been  propagated  by  John  F.  Spen- 
cer, of  Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  who,  after  several 
years'  experimental  research,  succeeded  in  producing 
five  trees  that  bore  seedless,  coreless,  and  wormless  ap- 
ples, from  which  have  been  budded  2000  other  trees.  It 
is  estimated  that  these  will  have  produced  about  375,000 
nursery  trees  by  the  fall  of  1905,  and  the  following  year 
2,500,000  trees  will  furnish  the  supply.  The  tree  is 
without  a  blossom  and  it  is  thus  almost  impossible  for 
the  codling  moth  to  deposit  its  eggs.  The  apples,  which 
are  of  a  beautiful  dark-red  color  with  yellow  strawberry 
dots,  are  of  a  goodly  size  and  have  a  flavor  similar  to  the 
Wine  Sap. 

Foreign.-- The  steamship  ric/orian,  which  has  lately 
crossed  the  ocean  to  Halifax  in  about  eight  days,  is  the  first 
vessel  of  large  size  to  perform  this  voyage  driven  by  steam 
turbines  ;  in  which  the  steam  acts  directly  upon  the  re- 
volving shaft,  with  great  economy  in  fuel,  and  in  amount 
of  machinery,  and  with  a  remarkable  absence  of  vi- 
bration from  the  movement  of  the  engines.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  an  important  change  in  marine  navigation 
has  thus  been  begun. 

The  Simplon  tunnel,  the  longest  in  the  world,  con- 
necting the  Swiss  and  Italian  systems  of  railroads,  was 
traversed  by  trains  from  each  end  on  the  2nd  instant  for 
the  first  time. 


But  little  effort  appears  to  have  been  made  to  i 
force  the  Russian  army  in  Manchuria  ;  the  serious  na 
of  the  disorders  in  European  Russia  appearing  to  bf 
reason  that  troops  have  not  been  sent  there.  A  dssp 
from  St.  Petersburg  of  the  30th  ult.  states  that 
grams  from  all  parts  of  Russia  describe  outrages 
riots.  The  Czar  in  answer  to  a  petition  of  the  Pir 
Diet  has  conceded  the  suspension  of  the  conscriptioi 
in  that  country  until  1908.  The  Japanese  are  rep( 
to  have  taken  in  hand  the  administration  of  Manch 
and  to  be  concentrating  their  troops  in  the  neighbor 
of  Kirin. 

Priests  of  the  Russian  Greek  Catholic  Church  hav' 
pealed  for  separation  of  Church  and  State.  The  a| 
has  been  published  in  the  Church  Messenger,  a  i 
official  paper.  An  ecclesiastical  council  is  prop 
which  shall  secure  religious  independence.  j 

A  Japanese  loan  of  $150,000,000  has  been  offer! 
London,  and  has  been  subscribed  for  to  the  exteij 
more  than  seven  times  that  amount,  a  large  part  of  j 
this  country.  i 

Steps  have  been  taken  in  Mexico  to  place  the  cur 
of  that  country  partially  on  a  gold  basis  in  order  to  ([ 
the  pernicious  effects  of  an  oscillation  in  the  relf 
value  of  silver  and  gold.  ' 

An  immense  field  of  ice  has  been  observed  l! 
slowly  floating  southward  in  the  Labrador  current,  dii 
in  the  path  of  Atlantic  liners.  It  is  estimated  to  hi 
hundred  miles  long. 

President  Roosevelt  has  acquiesced  in  a  proposal 
by  the  Government  of  San  Domingo  for  the  collectio 
conservation  of  its  revenues,  pending  the  action  o 
United  States  Senate  upon  the  treaty,  to  the  end  tb 
the  meantime  no  change  shall  take  place  in  the  sitr 
which  would  render  useless  its  consummation  or 
complications  into  its  enforcement.  The  Secreta 
War  of  the  United  States  will  present  for  nominati 
the  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic  men  to  c 
the  revenues.  All  the  moneys  collected  not  turnet 
to  the  Dominican  Government  will  be  deposited  in 
New  York  bank,  to  be  designated  by  the  Secrets 
War,  and  will  there  be  kept  until  the  Senate  has 
If  the  action  is  adverse,  the  money  will  then  be  1 
over  to  the  Dominican  Government.  If  it  is  favora 
will  be  distributed  among  the  creditors  in  proporti 
their  just  claims  under  the  treaty. 

According  to  a  foreign  statistical  return  recen 
sued  the  average  duration  of  life  is  as  follows  :  S 
and  Norway,  50  years  ;  Britain,  45  years,  3  months 
gium,  44  years,  11  months  ;  Switzerland,  44  yei 
months;  France,  43  years,  6  months;  Austria,  39 
8  months;  Prussia  and  Italy,  39  years;  Bavaria  36 
Spain,  32  years,  4  months. 

NOTICES. 
The   Annual  Meeting  of  Friends'  Western 
trict  Doicas  Society  will  be  held  in  the  com 
room  of  Twelfth  Street  Meeting,  on  Fourth-day  mcii 
Fourth  Month  12th,  after  the  meeting  for  worship.Si 
scribers  and  all  interested  friends  are  invited  to  iBi 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — For  conv(M 
of  persons  coming  to  Westtown  School,  the  Bt.^■.v 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  A.  I's 
2.48  and  4.32  P.  M.  Other  trains  are  met  when  req'jtf 
Stage  fare,  fifteen  cents;  after  7.30  P.  M.,  tweiW 
cents  each  way.     To  reach  the  School  by  telegrapW 


114a.    Edwaeu  G.  SmedleyA 


Died,  Second  Month  20th,  1905,  near  EarlhamM 
John  Ramsay,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  i ; 
member  and  elder  of  North  Branch  Monthly  Meefe 
Friends.  He  joined  the  Society  of  Friends  by  cojm 
ment  when  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  tpn 
the  remainder  of  his  life  maintained  a  concern  J  t 
advancement  of  Truth  and  the  support  of  the  dis  lu 
Being  a  regular  attender  of  meetings  when  heal.pi 
mitted,  and  in  the  early  "days  of  the  settlement  o:)9< 
ings  in  Iowa  and  Kansas,  was  one  who  with  otheJ" 
eled  many  miles  in  the  setting  up  and  establisbind  t 
same,  going  in  a  two-horse  covered  wagon,  throii(j™ 
deep  mud,  crossing  swollen  streams,  enduring  much  p| 
and  hardships.  The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  whichll 
then  a  member,  was  for  a  few  years  held,  part  ft 
time,  at  a  distance  of  near  two  hundred  miles.  "I'i 
shall  endure  to  the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved."! 

,  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  on  the  26th  of  Third  pnl 

1905,  Lyra  T.  Harvey,  wife  of  Adolphus  E.  p 
aged  thirty  years,  eleven  months  and  twenty-niip») 
a"  member  of  Cottonwood  Monthly  Meeting  of  lien' 
This  dear  young  Friend  was  born  at  Falmouth,  1 1™ 
and  was  educated  at  the  Friends'  school  for  [I9i 
York,  England.  She  came  to  America  in  ISSj  » 
leaves  a  husband  and  two  young  children  to  mourn  '"> 
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'jiGHT  Revekend  (Blank)  D.  D."— There 

3Jy  one  right  Reverend,  and  "  holy  and  rev- 

i{  is  his  name." 

ivrong  reverend  is  every  man  whose  heart 

%  holy;  and  the  more  so  as  he  covets  or 

rjits  an  appellation  not  true  to  the  state 

hi  soul. 

[3  more  reverend  a  man  is,  the  more  will 

1  )irit  revolt  from  a  title  of  human  adula- 

Q 

a  the  more  he  knows  of  Divinity,  as  the 
rte  nature  really  is,  the  more  humbly  will 
iilize  th:it  none  but  the  Spirit  of  the  Di- 
li himself  can  teach  Divinity. 


rb  Cheap  AND  the  Precious  Baptism.— 
a'ary  to  what  is  generally  supposed,  the 
tiof  the  Friends  requires  that  they  should 
ti  strongest  Baptists  among  all  Christian 
•fisions.  They  differ  from  others,  not  on 
I  kessity  of  Christian  Baptism,  but  in  not 
sating  so  cheap  an  element  for  it  as  others 
it  upon.  But  because  Friends  believe  that 
I  iiptism  ordained  by  Christ  is  "with  the 
h'pirit  and  with  fire, "  and  "  into  the  name  " 
tt  Divinity,  they  are  said  not  to  believe 
bptism  at  all.  In  the  fact  of  Baptism, 
lels  ought  to  rank  foremost  of  all  baptismal 
wiinations.  If  comi)osed  throughout  of 
Died  members,  they  certainly  would. 

Educating  Indians. 

It.as  more  important  that  General  Pratt 
)Dl  have  continued  to  serve  the  welfare  of 
1  idians,  that  he  should  have  used  a  min- 
ei'  Conference  for  expressing  his  opinion 
t)  Indian  Bureau. 

T:  pretext  thus  furnished  for  the  appoint- 
in'of  a  successor  in  the  management  of  the 
Jii  School  at  Carlisle,  has  been  followed 

':;ns  of  a  change  of  policy.  Instead  of 
inPratt's  plan  of  educating  young  Indians 

1'  useful  men  and  women,  a  reversion  is 


now  foreshadowed,  that  of  training  them  for 
military  purposes,  a  reversion  towards  former 
barbarism  of  heart  instead  of  their  conversion 
to  civilization. 

Gen.  Pratt's  concern  has  been  to  place  In- 
dians as  individuals  in  the  midst  of  our  com- 
mon civilization  that  each  may  imbibe  it  and 
grow  into  its  advantages,  as  all  of  us  have 
been  fitted  for  it,  by  sharing  with  others  the 
industries  of  our  time.  He  would  not  keep 
them  sequestered  in  tribal  groups,  to  be  gov- 
ernment paupers  and  dependents,  but  would 
prepare  them  for  partnership  in  American  man- 
hood and  effort,  through  their  learning  by 
working  and  competing  with  our  better  class 
of  working  citizens,  to  follow  the  same  rule 
and  mind  the  same  things. 

"It  is  a  great  mistake,"  he  says,  "to  think 
that  the  Indian  is  born  an  inevitable  savage. 
He  is  born  a  blank,  like  all  the  rest  of  us. 
Left  in  the  surroundings  of  savagery,  he  grows 
to  possess  a  savage  language,  superstition  and 
life.  Transfer  the  white  infant  to  the  savage 
surroundings  and  he  will  grow  up  like  the  In- 
dian; transfer  the  Indian  infant  to  civilized 
surroundings  and  he  will  grow  up  like  the 
white, — civilized." 

This  has  been  a  principle  of  the  Carlisle 
training.  In  order  to  become  civilized  like 
the  whites  the  Indian  youth  must  do  it  with 
the  whites, — passing  through  their  experi- 
ences in  common  with  them.  Returned  to 
their  reservation,  the  Indian  is  returned  to  the 
semi-savage  environment,  and  a  relapse  into 
dependence  and  inferiority  becomes  natural. 
.And  the  army  life  would  be  still  more  under 
the  bondage  of  dependence,  temptation,  and 
loss  of  force  in  one  as  a  private  citizen.  "I 
regard  it,"  said  Dr.  Montezuma,  an  Apache 
Indian,  who,  though  prevented  from  speaking 
at  Carlisle  yet  obtained  the  wider  audience  of 
the  public  press,—  "I  regard  it  as  an  insult  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  red  man  to  presume 
that  he  can  not  attain  to  anything  higher  than 
the  vocation  of  the  soldier." 

Many  will  regret  it  if  they  are  to  see  the 
wholesome  system  which  was  carried  on  by  Gen. 
Pratt,  supplanted  by  downward  ideals,  looking 
towards  the  profession  of  life-taking  in  Indian 
men,  and  the  peculiarpositionof  Indian  women 
as  army  nurses.  Better  have  staid  on  their 
reservations  than  be  herded  in  barracks  or 
camp  or  on  slaughter-field.    Better  remain  the 


untutored  Indian  and  behold  "  God  in  the  clouds 
and  hear  Him  in  the  wind,"  than  see  the  demon 
in  battle  smoke.  If  we  are  going  to  educate 
the  Indian,  let  us  educate  him  for  that  which 
is  above  all  wars  and  fightings.  Else  what 
does  he  morally  gain  above  that  which  has 
sunk  all  his  tribes  down  to  where  our  fore- 
fathers found  them? 


The  Image  Breaker. — The  late  Archbishop 
Trench  tells  in  verse  a  history  of  the  great 
Mohammedan  conqueror  of  India,  Mamoud  the 
image-breaker,  who  like  others  of  his  religion 
believed  that  they  had  commission  from  on 
high  to  break  down  the  idols  and  suppress  the 
idolatry  of  the  nations.  At  one  place  Mamoud 
found  an  image  fifteen  feet  high,  and  was 
about  to  destroy  it,  when  persons  interposed, 
offering  him  an  enormous  ransom,  if  he  would 
but  spare  this  idol.  He  put  their  beseecbings 
from  him,  and,  answering  that  he  would  rather 
be  known  as  a  breaker  than  as  a  broker  of  idols, 
he  struck  the  image  with  his  mace.  Others 
followed  his  example,  till  it  was  broken  to 
pieces.  As  it  broke,  it  poured  forth  such  a 
wealth  of  diamonds,  rubies  and  other  precious 
stones  as  far  more  than  outweighed  the  ransom 
he  had  just  refused.  So,  when  our  weak  heart 
pleads  that  this  or  that  which  we  fear  to  be 
wrong  should  be  spared,  let  us  remember  that 
we  shall  gain  greater  riches  of  peace  and  joy 
by  putting  from  us  what  is  evil,  or  even  what 
is  doubtful,  than  we  shall  by  listening  to  the 
tempter's  voice  or  accepting  the  tempter's 
bribes. — Selected.  

Mercy,  not  Sacrifice. — It  was  the  core  of 
the  Pharisaic  evil  that  they  put  the  law  of  ritual 
above  the  law  of  righteousness,  the  law  of 
legalism  above  the  law  of  love.  External  pro- 
priety meant  so  much  more  to  them  than 
spiritual  sincerity  and  the  reality  of  the  life 
of  the  heart  in  God.  To  this  artificial  religion 
the  reply  of  Jesus  is  sufficient  rebuke.  Good- 
ness is  not  to  be  realized  in  perfunctory  ob- 
servance of  religious  ceremonialism,  but  in  a 
heart  bright  with  God,  and  a  life  ordered  by  the 
will  of  God,  who  will  have  obedience  before 
sacrifice,  and  love  rather  than  the  fat  of  rams. 

A  Mediation. — In  such  silent  gatherings 
as  this  in  which  now  we  are  assembled,  in  such 
patient  waiting  upon  the  invisible  things  of 
t  iod,  we  come  into  a  consciousness  of  the  source 
uf  all  life  -into  the  very  origin  of  things,  we 
pass  from  the  vi.sible  and  perishing  into  the 
real  eternal,  that  which  cannot  perish— the 
realm  of  spirit  the  life  of  all  that  is  or  ever 
can  be. 

After  this  manner  we  grow  into  the  likeness 
nf  the  first  born,  walking  in  his  footsteps  we 
enter  the  silences  empty  of  earthly  desire, 
draw  from  the  Eternal  One  that  which  makes 
us  glow  in  the  Divine  likeness. 
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The  Cruise  of  the  "Arabic." 

CContimied  from  page  307. ) 

En  route  to  Jaffa. 

Third  Month  4th,  1905.— It  doesn't  seem 
possible  that  you  have  been  inaugurating  a 
President  to-day!  We  recalled  it  in  our  car- 
riage on  our  way  back  from  Nazareth.  I've  not 
had  a  chance  to  write  since  leaving  Smyrna. 
We  had  a  right  pleasant  time  there,  though 
we  were  annoyed  by  solicitations  to  buy  their 
dirty  figs.  There  is  an  Acropolis  to  visit,  and 
the  ride  is  quite  steep  and  difficult,  but  the 
view  was  grand  at  the  top.  This  being  the 
second  commercial  city  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire there  was  a  good  deal  of  shipping  in  the 
harbor,  and  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna  is  beautiful. 
Some  one  has  described  it  as  "an  Asiatic  city 
with  an  European  face."  French  was  spoken 
generally,  and  one  felt  as  though  on  the  Con- 
tinent. They  point  out  the  tomb  of  St.  Poly- 
carp,  second  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  and  as  he  was 
a  disciple  of  the  Apostle  John,  it  took  us  back 
to  near  the  time  of  our  Lord.  There  were  re- 
mains of  several  aqueducts,  the  oldest  Roman, 
and  built  in  the  third  century.  The  bazaars 
were  almost  as  bewildering  as  in  Constan- 
tinople, but  we  hadn't  much  time  for  shopping. 
The  stop  at  Smyrna  is  made  for  those  who 
wish  to  visit  Ephesus,  and  quite  a  number  took 
the  trip.  We  left  in  the  afternoon  and  steamed 
through  the  Greek  Archipelago,  past  Rhodes 
and  Cyprus,  and  landed  at  Caifa  about  noon. 
Those  of  us  who  were  to  take  the  Galilee  and 
Samaria  trips  had  luncheon  early  and  were 
landed  promptly  in  small  boats.  Here  we  got 
our  first  view  of  Mt.  Carmel  and  with  our 
glasses  could  see  the  snow  on  Mt.  Hermon. 
We  were  assigned  to  big  mountain  wagons  or 
carriages,  each  having  three  horses.  The  Sa- 
maria party  rode  horseback  and  will  meet  us 
in  Jerusalem.  There  were  sixteen  wagons 
and  we  made  quite  a  caravan  when  we  left 
Caifa.  Our  conductor  and  his  agent  were  in 
the  lead,  then  the  dragoman  (interpreter  and 
guide,)  with  the  first  party,  and  the  other  car- 
riages following  with  a  second  dragoman  in 
the  last  carriage.  As  we  started,  we  were 
expected  to  continue  until  the  end  of  the 
journey.  Several  stops  were  made  to  feed 
and  water  the  horses,  and  a  lunch  from  the 
ship  was  provided,  but  we  always  resumed  the 
journey  as  above  mentioned. 

After  crossing  the  Kishon,  which  "ran  red 
with  the  blood  of  the  prophets  of  Baal,"  and 
through  a  good  deal  of  barren  country,  we 
came  to  more  cultivated  places,  groves  of 
olive,  fig  and  mulberry  trees,  and  finally  reached 
the  Plain  of  Esdrtelon.  A  scene  of  great  beauty 
was  before  us,  the  like  of  which  1  never  be- 
held. It  was  simply  indescribable,  and  we 
gladly  halted  to  drink  in  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture. The  plain  is  very  broad,  and  the  great 
brown  patches  of  ploughed  ground,  the  acres 
of  wheat  and  barley  several  inches  high  and 
the  beautiful  beds  of  flowers  —  red,  yellow, 
pink  and  violet,  with  the  high  mountains 
towering  above  all,  rich  with  Biblical  interest, 
were  indelibly  impressed  on  our  minds.  After 
twenty-six  miles'  ride  we  came  to  the  city  of 
Nazareth,  eleven  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
where  we  spent  the  night  in  a  monastery. 
These  convents  are  built  for  French,  Austrian 
and  Greek  pilgrims.  Our  Clark  uses  them  as 
We  were  put  four  and  five  in  a  cell 


and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction. 
The  only  real  discomfort  was  the  cold.  The 
bare  stone  floors  and  lack  of  any  kind  of  heat 
were  a  little  too  much  for  luxury-loving 
Americans.  The  food  was  rather  bad,  mostly 
goat's  meat  and  black  barley  bread,  but  we 
made  out  with  the  aid  of  crackers  we  had 
brought  with  us.  Breakfast  early  next  morn- 
ing, and  then  we  were  taken  to  the  traditional 
sites  of  the  cave  of  the  Annunciation,  kitchen 
of  Mary  and  carpenter  shop  of  Joseph,  also 
the  fountain  on  the  edge  of  the  village  from 
which  the  supply  of  water  has  been  taken 
from  time  immemorial,  and  no  doubt  where 
Mary  often  went.  The .  women  were  filling 
their  jars  and  carrying  them  away  on  their 
heads,  making  quite  a  picturesque  scene. 
There  are  hospitals  and  schools  here  connected 
with  the  English  mission,  and  many  of  the 
children  spoke  English.  We  were  simply  be- 
sieged on  all  sides  for  "bakshish"  (gift). 
That  seems  to  be  the  first  word  the  babies  are 
taught,  and  the  parents  hold  them  up  to  the 
carriages  as  we  drive  along,  and  the  children 
seem  to  come  out  of  the  earth  to  beg,  no 
dwelling  being  in  sight.  After  early  lunch 
we  proceeded  to  Galilee.  The  road  was  very 
rough,  and  we  sometimes  were  glad  to  walls 
to  avoid  the  jolting,  but  the  country  was  cul- 
tivated and  it  was  interesting  to  see  the  men 
ploughing  with  the  old-fashioned  ploughs  and 
oxen,  or  even  a  camel!  We  stopped  at  Cana 
of  Galilee,  where  the  water  was  turned  to 
wine,  and  the  home  of  Nathaniel.  The  people 
were  dirty,  but  we  were  interested  in  hearing 
the  children  sing  in  the  English  mission  schools. 
The  streets  in  all  of  these  places  are  unworthy 
the  name,  and  the  filth  is  beyond  belief. 

Our  six  hours'  drive  brought  us  in  view  of 
the  Horns  of  Hatbin  and  beautiful  snow-clad 
Hermon.  Our  arrival  was  timed  for  sunset, 
and  the  sea  of  Galilee  was  exquisite  with  the 
tints  of  the  setting  sun,  the  mountains  re- 
flected in  its  glassy  surface.  To  me  nothing 
else  in  the  Holy  Land  will  make  the  impression 
that  this  Lake  did.  Here  surely  is  the  same 
scene  that  our  Saviour  saw,  the  mountains, 
the  sky  and  the  sun.  We  were  put  in  a  con- 
vent, and  could  walk  out  on  the  roof  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  lake,  and  the  view  was  very 
sweet  and  restful  after  our  hard  ride.  We 
were  rejoiced  to  find  some  nice  fresh  fish 
when  we  went  down  to  dinner,  and  could  de- 
cline the  kid  for  once. 

Breakfast  at  six  o'clock  the  next  morning 
so  as  to  give  us  an  early  start  on  the  lake. 
We  went  six  or  eight  in  a  boat  with  five  oars- 
men, four  pulling  at  one  time  and  the  fifth 
acting  as  relief.  It  was  so  lovely  to  see  the 
sun  rise,  and  the  men  cheerily  sang  their 
boat  song  in  Arabic  with  an  occasional  "hip 
hip  hurrah"  to  please  the  Americans.  Mt. 
Hermon  seemed  very  near,  and  as  we  ap- 
proached the  northern  end  of  the  lake  near 
where  the  Jordan  enters  we  seemed  to  feel 
the  cool  breath  from  its  icy  summits.  We 
rowed  about  seven  miles  to  the  supposed  sites 
of  Capernaum.  Magdala  and  Bethsaida  were 
also  pointed  out. 

Desolation  has  surely  visited  these  shores 
since  our  Saviour's  time,  as  the  once  populous 
region  is  deserted  and  Tiberias  the  only  place 
of  any  size,  where  we  spent  the  night,  has 
only  a  few  thousand  inhabitants.  Cholera 
takes  the  people  off  by  scores  and  the  quar- 


antine had  just  been  lifted  a  short  time  bei 
On  the  return  to  Tiberias  one  of  the  p 
read  from  the  Gospels  very  effectively, 
seemed  that  by  chance  we  had  gotten 
boat  rowed  by  "Cook's"  men,  and  they  • 
determined  to  out-do  "Clark's,"  so  lab 
hard  to  get  us  home  first,  and  received 
"Bakshish  "  with  smiling  faces,  saying  "( 
no  good,"  "Cook  very  good!"  It  was  pies 
that  they  can  appreciate  a  joke,  for  r 
most  of  the  men  are  so  repulsive  and 
such  sullen  countenances  that  you  do  not 
to  be  in  their  company. 

After  early  lunch  at  Tiberias  we  rati 
to  Nazareth  for  the  night,  and  the  next 
(Seventh-day),  returned  to  Caifa  and  our 
ship.  The  men  in  the  small  boats  that 
us  to  the  shore  and  back  are  so  menaci: 
their  demands  for  "bakshish  "  that  one 
that  they  would  dump  you  into  the  sea 
minute  if  you  didn't  accede  to  their  dem; 

The  Arabic  seemed  a  fair  haven  after 
days  of  Palestine,  and  after  necessary 
liminaries  we  joyfully  went  down  to  di 
What  a  contrast  to  the  meals  we  had 
having!  Everything  was  so  spick  and  : 
the  stewards  flew  at  our  bidding,  the 
tasted  so  good  that  with  one  accord  \s 
voted  for  civilization'  A  few  hours'  sail  bro 
us  to  Jaffa,  but  it  was  dark  and  we  were 
packing  to  spend  our  eight  days  in  and  ai 
Jerusalem. 

Breakfast  at  seven  o'clock,  Third  Monti 
The  sea  was  rough  and  we  had  an  ex( 
time  landing.  Many  were  seasick  and 
frightened  very  badly,  but  somehow  it  • 
disturb  us.  We  seem  a  strong  combiiii 
on  sea  and  land!  i 

At  Jaffa  is  where  Hiram,  King  of  'i 
brought  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  to  bui'  t 
temple.  The  house  of  Simon  the  Tanne  ■>• 
also  shown  us.  This  is  the  great  counti  i 
oranges  and  we  do  wish  you  could  have  i 
We  had  luncheon  at  a  hotel  and  then  3 
special  train  for  the  four  hours'  ride  to  i 
salem.  The  road  is  through  the  pla 
Sharon  and  full  of  interest.  We  were  (1)1 
the  cave  of  Samson  and  the  place  where  S;  it 
judged  the  people.  At  last  we  reache  t 
Holy  City,  and  driving  through  the  gal 
our  hotels,  felt  that  we  could  say  witjt 
Psalmist,  "My  feet  are  standing  withi  t 
gates,  0  Jerusalem." 

CTo  be  coutlnued.i 


If. — If  you  want  to  be  interesting,  |oi 
talk  much  about  yourself.  i 

If  we  had  more  good  hearers,  we  }\ 
have  more  good  sermons. 

If  you  are  in  the  wrong  place,  your  Ig 
place  is  empty.  i 

If  you  want  to  be  strong  in  trial,  don  if( 
get  to  pray  when  you  are  prosperous.     ) 

If  there  is  some  man  you  hate,  seek  ti|)f 
for  him,  and  you  will  get  ashamed  of  ycN< 
and  try  to  help  him.  | 

If  you  can't  be  rich,  you  can  become  jtl 
off  by  being  contented.  j 

If  you  can't  do  the  work  you  like  to  c  t 
to  like  the  work  you  have  to  do.  | 

If  you  are  a  Christian,  the  devil  will  pv 
get  in  front  of  you  unless  you  turn  rouii 

If  the  earth  were  covered  with  flowc* ' 
the  year  round,  the  bees  would  get  lazy.  W 
known.  ■ 
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For  "THE    KRIEND." 

Faithfulness  to  the  New  Life. 

is  an  honor  to  the  citizen  to  be  a  faithful 
lect  to  the  king,  and  liings  in  turn  love 
iiful  subjects,  and  bestow  honor  upon  them. 
)t  a  citizen  by  birthrighc,  in  order  to  be- 
13  one,  a  man  must  abjure  allegiance  to  his 
Dier  ruler,  and  solemnly  protest  to  serve  the 
5,  whose  subject  he  desires  to  be.  Now, 
istate  of  nature,  other  rulers  beside  God 
]  had  dominion  over  us.  To  be  a  citizen 
:lie  kingdom  of  God,  these  we  must  need 
jre,  ere  we  are  eligible  to  become  a  citizen 
je  kingdom  of  God.  We  have  served  di- 
tlusts  and  pleasures  incidental  with  the  do- 
pn  of  the  Prince  of  this  world,  with  Self 
iPrime  minister.  We  lived  in  forgettul- 
^of  God,  and  the  duties  we  owed  to  Him 
(ieglected  to  pay.  And  as  no  man  can  both 
rand  serve  two  masters,  we  neither  loved 
nerved  God. 

lit  God,  our  Creator  and  Redeemer,  is  Love, 
niscient.  He  beheld  and  knew  our  state  of 
ti^ngement  to  Him,  seeing  us  under  the 
jage  of  Sin,  whose  reward  for  faithful  ser- 
:'  is  only  sorrow  and  death.  God  first 
j\  us  before  we  loved  Him.  He  sought  us 
jnners  before  we  sought  Him.  He  so  far 
i|£ened  us  that  we  became  conscious  of  our 
Condition.  He  drew  nigh,  and  the  light 
is  glory  enabled  to  see  ourselves  as  we 
1'  were  in  his  Divine  sight.  He  begat  in 
j)ly  desires  to  return,  as  the  Prodigal  to 

ileavenly  Father,  to  seek  his  pardon  and 
iciliation.  Already  had  God  opened  up  a 
?  way  by  which  we,  once  rebels,  might 
ti'n.  For,  had  we  not  been  his  subjects  by 
eliion?  Had  we  not  of  our  own  free  will 
aied  up  ourselves  to  serve  sin  ?  thus  renounc- 
g'Ur  proper  allegiance  to  God.  We  had  by 
ei  acts  of  disobedience  become  enemies  to 
»  had  broken  his  commandments,  and  come 
iCr  the  just  judgments  of  his  righteous  laws. 
itiielf,  almighty,  having  all  power  utterly  to 
i3oy  us  as  enemies.  He  yet  in  loving  kind- 
aand  long-suffering  mercy  approaches  us. 
dd  by  his  prophet  promised  that  "  all  flesh 
g:her  shall  behold  the  glory  of  God  "  (Isa. 
:>),  and  again  "Out  of  Zion,  the  perfection 

kauty,  God  hath  shined,"  "the  Lord  hath 
il  J  the  earth  from  the  rising  of  the  sun 
it  the  going  down  thereof."  When  men 
itn  darkness,  in  unconcern  of  the  eternal 
elire  of  their  souls,  they  looked  not  up  to 
saen,  but  now  they  gladly  greet  the  rising 
'  :ie  Sun  of  liighteousness  and  behold  the 
iViing  of  a  brighter  day.  Their  hearts  are 
e  jd  by  the  beams  of  his  love,  and  tendered 
J  a  visits  of  compas.'^ion.  Sorrow  fills  their 
iti  when  they  remember  their  multiplied 
■aigressions.  This  is  true  repentance,  the 
raoperation  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Like  as 
)Eiia  the  High-priest,  the  trembling  sinner 
als,  his  former  King  Satan  standing  on  one 
id  claiming  his  right  of  sovereignty,  and  the 
01  Jesus  on  the  other,  rebuking  the  adver- 
»  and  commanding  that  the  contrite,  hum- 
le inner  be  stripped  of  his  prison  garbs,  and 
ulon  the  robes  of  righteousness,  which  all 
lu  wear  who  dwell  in  Immanuel's  land.  And 
ill!  all  have  sinned,  all  have  need  of  repent- 
ni;  therefore  is  the  example  taken  not  from 
lnvilest  sinner,  but  from  the  high  priest, 
'h  above  all  men  needed  to  be  holy. 

■3W  does  the  Holy  Spirit  point  out  to  the 


repentant  sinner,  the  Saviour;  who  having  once 
sufi:ered  for  sin  that  sinners  might  be  forgiven 
and  brought  to  God,  cries,  as  the  witness  John 
did  to  the  Jews,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God 
that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world;"  and 
what  is  of  the  greatest  moment  to  that  sinner, 
"  He  died  for  thee."  Belief  in  that  word  is 
faith,  a  faith  in  Jesus,  which  brings  pardon, 
reconciliation,  peace  and  joy.  Christ  Jesus, 
the  Good  Shepherd  of  Israel,  now  seeks  his 
flock  scattered  on  the  mountains  and  in  the 
morasses  of  sin,  and  as  He  draws  nigh,  the 
sins  of  the  penitent  one,  which  hung  as  the 
dark  cloud  on  Sinai's  Mount,  threatening  the 
impending  and  righteous  judgment  of  God 
therefor,  these  sins  in  the  presence  of  that 
Holy  One,  all  pass  behind  his  back,  to  roll 
away  forever  into  oblivion,  and  his  glory  seen 
irradiates  all  around.  Despair  and  unbelief 
are  dispelled,  and  a  glad  and  assured  hope 
fills  the  sinner's  soul.  Thus  is  it  true,  "All 
whom  the  Father  giveth  to  me,  shall  come  to 
me;  and  him  that  cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  no 
wise  cast  out."  Again,  Jesus  taught  his  dis- 
ciples, "  Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in 
me."  Here  is  "  faith  in  God  and  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  This  also  is  Christ  by  his  grace, 
"  the  author  and  the  finisher  of  the  saints' 
faith,"  for  He  forgives  us  our  sins  that  we  may 
forsake  sin;  He  washes  our  sins  away,  that 
we  may  by  the  help  of  his  grace  overcome  sin, 
and  "  Be  holy,"  even  as  it  is  a  holy  (iod,  who 
hath  in  and  through  his  dear  Son  called  us  to 
himself.  He  requires  us  now  to  be  faithful. 
He  gives  us  heavenly  armour,  that  we  may  over- 
come our  spiritual  enemies,  and  in  this  heav- 
enly canopy  are  found  "  the  shield  of  faith," 
the  "  helmet  of  salvation, "  and  the  "sword 
of  the  spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God."  His 
command  and  promise  to  his  new-born  subject 
is,  "  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will 
give  thee  a  crown  of  life." 

But  do  all  thus  called  prove  faithful?  Is- 
rael in  Egypt  felt  the  affliction  of  his  bondage. 
He  cried  unto  the  God  of  Israel,  who  heard 
and  answered.  He  sent  Moses  as  a  Saviour, 
who  delivered  them  from  bondage.  He  lured 
his  people  into  the  wilderness,  to  prove  whether 
they  loved  God  more  than  all. 

Alas!  for  man's  resolutions  and  faithfulness. 
They  forgot  God,  who  by  his  judgments  and 
mighty  works  had  saved  them.  They  turned 
the  back  to  God  and  fell  down  to  a  golden  calf, 
the  work  of  their  own  hands,  and  ascribed  to 
this  dumb  idol  their  deliverance  from  bondage. 
So  alas!  do  some  who  have  heard  and  answered 
the  call  of  God,  when  the  first  fruits  of  the 
joys  of  deliverance  have  been  experienced,  and 
the  Lord  hides  himself  for  awhile  from  them, 
that  they  may  seek  Him,  may  hunger  and  thirst 
for  his  manifested  presence,  in  order  that  He 
may  wean  them  from  trusting  in  their  own  arm 
for  deliverance,  and  trust  alone  in  God,  and 
wait  upon  Him  for  a  renewal  of  their  strength, 
these,  through  impatience  depart  from  their 
trust  in  the  Lord,  and  lean  upon  self  or  upon 
other  men  to  guide  them.  These  depart  from 
the  true  and  only  guide  to  blessedness,  the 
Spirit  of  promise,  who  is  sent  to  teach  us  all 
things  and  to  guide  the  flock  of  Christ  into  all 
truth,  like  as  God  by  his  pillar  of  cloud  by  day 
and  of  fire  by  night,  led  his  people  through 
the  wilderness  into  the  promised  land,  (jod 
asking  of  them  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
faith  in  their   leader,  and  obedience  whether 


to  advance  or  to  rest.  Those  who  forsake  this 
guide  go  into  formalism,  will-worship  and  the 
like,  and  ceasing  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  cease  to  be  the  true  born  children  of 
Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  the  friend 
of  God. 

If  these  would  always  remember,  that  God 
never  leaves  nor  forsakes  those  who  seek  and 
trust  in  Him  (for  has  He  not  engraven  them 
on  the  palms  of  his  hands?) — would  they  but 
believe  that  God  never  changeth  in  his  love 
towards  them  and  his  purpose  in  calling  them, 
and  that  these  changes  in  the  hearts  of  men 
are  ever  found  in  true  believers  (for  is  it  not 
written?  "  Because  they  have  no  changes, 
therefore  they  fear  not  God,"  Ps.  Iv:  19,) 
then  would  they  dwell  patiently  under  these 
turnings  and  overturnings  of  the  Lord's  hand, 
and  wait  for  the  promised  power  from  on  high. 
These  things  make  the  heart  humble,  teach- 
able, and  trustful,  and  if  the  heart  is  made 
better  by  this  work  of  grace,  then  is  a  man's 
alk  and  conversation  acceptable  to  God. 

The  Christian  walks  by  faith,  not  by  sight. 
And  the  Word  of  Grace  ever  leads  in  the  path 
of  righteousness,  manifesting  the  evil,  and  giv- 
ng  power  to  refuse  it,  and  pointing  to  the 
strait  gate  and  the  narrow  way,  wherein  all 
who  walk  take  up  a  cross  to  their  own  will, 
and  implicitly  follow  their  heavenly  guide. 
W.  W.  B. 


Silence. — The  rector  of  a  large  church  in 
Philadelphia  recently  contributed  the  following 
to  the  Public.  Ledger: 

Let  us  think  of  some  ways  in  which  we  can 
make  our  worship  more  real  and  true  and 
worthy.  And  in  the  first  place  we  speak  too 
much.  Our  part  ought  to  be  to  listen  to  God's 
voice ;  to  look  up  into  His  loved  face  and  rejoice 
in  His  presence ;  to  bow  our  heads  that  He  may 
touch  us  in  blessing;  to  be  still  and  know  that 
He  is  God.  The  finest  thing  to  me  in  connec- 
tion with  the  "Friends,"  or  "Quakers"  as  we 
commonly  call  them,  is  the  observance  of 
silence  which  is  so  marked  a  part  of  their  pub- 
lic worship.  And  I  am  thankful  that  it  has 
entered  so  largely  into  all  forms  of  worship. 
Most  of  us  when  we  enter  the  church  bow  our 
heads  for  a  few  moments  in  silent  prayer,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  service  after  the  benedic- 
tion we  are  again  quiet.  How  blessed  those 
still  moments  are!  We  can  almost  feel  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  I  love  to  go 
into  a  church  and  sit  down  or  kneel  when  the 
church  is  empty,  for  then,  too,  when  all  hu- 
manity is  absent,  the  blessed  Spirit  seems  to 
brood  over  the  Sanctuary  of  God.  In  our  pri- 
vate prayers  I  believe  we  ought  to  keep  silence 
at  times  and  let  our  spirits  commune  with  the 
infinite.  We  are  so  ready  to  pour  forth  our 
sorrows  or  plead  with  God  to  give  us  this  or 
that!  And  He  is  always  ready  and  willing. 
But  may  not  His  great  heart  of  love  long  to 
have  us  trust  Him  and  listen  while  He  speaks 
with  still  small  voice  to  quiet  our  alarms  and 
calm  our  anxieties?  We  often  think  we  shall 
be  heard  for  our  much  speaking.  They  who 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth  know  how  to 
keep  quiet  in  the  presence  of  the  great  Father, 
while  they  rest  in  His  love. 


A  MAN  who  is  too  busy  to  take  care  of  his 
health  is  like  a  workman  who  is  too  busy  to 
sharpen  his  tools. 
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A  History  of  the  Adoption  of  a  Stated  Min- 
istry in  American  Yearly  Meetings. 

(From  Allen  C.  and  Richard  H.  Thomas's  History 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America,  1894). 

After  this  the  subject  of  baptism  and  the 
Supper  became  of  secondary  interest  and  was 
overshadowed  by  that  of  the  ministry.  With 
the  increase  of  religious  life  and  evangelizing 
zeal  not  only  had  old  congregations  taken  on 
new  growth  and  activity,  but  many  new  con- 
gregations had  been  formed.  To  accomplish 
this  many  methods  formerly  unknown  among 
Friends  were  in  various  places  brought  into 
use,  such  as  congregational  singing,  and  the 
employment  of  methods  more  or  less  similar 
to  those  so  familiar  among  the  Methodists. 
Persons  brought  rapidly  into  the  Society  and 
with  very  little  knowledge  of  the  methods  of 
Friends  or  instruction  in  them,  were  found 
not  to  understand  their  unconventional  ways. 
With  the  intense  zeal  for  new  converts  that 
had  now  taken  hold  of  the  Society,  it  often 
seemed  simpler  to  adapt  the  meetings  to  the 
crude  ideas  of  the  converts  rather  than  to 
adopt  the  slower  process  of  educating  them, 
and  in  this  way  in  many  places  in  the  West 
and  some  in  the  East  very  decided  changes 
began  to  show  themselves.  Most  noticeable 
of  these  was  the  introduction  of  "pastors," 
who  were  at  first  expected  to  give  their  whole 
time  to  looking  after  the  congregation,  and 
preaching,  but  not  in  any  way  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  rest,  or  even  necessarily  always  to 
preach.  In  order  to  enable  them  to  do  this, 
a  very  slight  support  was  afforded  them.  This 
change  came  very  quietly,  and  has  never  yet 
become  general.  In  Iowa,  Oregon,  Western 
and  Ohio  Yearly  Meetings  the  method  has  at- 
tained wide  acceptance,  and  in  the  first  two 
may  be  regarded  as  the  settled  policy  of  the 
body.  There  is  at  present  none  of  it  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore,  and  but  very  little  in 
North  Carolina  and  New  England  [1894,  but 
showing  an  increase  in  New  England  since]. 
In  the  other  Yearly  Meetings  it  prevails  to  a 
greater  extent,  but  by  no  means  universally. 
It  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  gen- 
erally carried  on  in  a  very  Christian  spirit. 
The  movement  attained  strength  so  rapidly 
that  it  appeared  as  if  the  front  of  the  So- 
ciety would  be  permanently  and  universally 
changed;  but  the  opposition  continues,  and  in 
the  last  year  or  two  there  have  been  signs 
of  a  reaction  in  various  quarters,  and  there 
seem  to  be  grounds  for  the  expectation  that 
the  final  outcome  will  be  something  more  nearly 
akin  to  the  original  basis  of  the  Society  than 
is  at  present  seen  in  the  development  of  the 
"pastoral  system,"  under  which  in  a  few* 
places  prearranged  services  with  choir  sing- 
ing and  music,  etc.,  have  come  into  vogue. 

It  is  too  soon  to  say  how  far  this  reaction 
will  extend.  It  was  probably  started  by  the 
conference  held  in  October  of  1892  at  Indian- 
apolis. This  conference  was  suggested  by 
the  one  held  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  five  years 
previously.  A  proposition  for  an  authoritative 
conference  was  made  later  by  Kansas  Yearly 
Meeting,  but  not  accepted.  Finally  a  com- 
mittee of  the  various  Yearly  Meetings  met  at 
Oskaloosaat  the  time  of  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting 
in  1891  and  issued  a  recommendation  for  a 
conference. 

*Now  not  a  few. — Ed. 


This  was  accepted  by  the  various  Yearly 
Meetings  on  the  Continent,  except  Canada, 
yet  not  fully  as  to  details,  most  of  the  Yearly 
Meetings  not  considering  themselves  bound  to 
continue  to  send  delegates  to  future  confer- 
ences unless  it  seemed  best.  Baltimore  in- 
structed its  delegates  not  to  take  part  in 
voting  in  case  any  question  should  be  settled 
in  that  way.*  The  conference  was  unlike  any 
that  preceded  it  in  the  fact  that  the  repre- 
sentation to  it  was  in  proportion  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  respective  Yearly  Meetings, 
and  unlike  the  one  of  1887  in  having  no  rep- 
resentatives from  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or 
Canada.  In  this  conference  the  great  question 
was  that  of  "pastoral  labor,"  and  a  minute 
on  the  subject  was  adopted.  The  delegates 
from  Baltimore,  most  of  those  from  North 
Carolina  and  a  number  from  Kansas  objected 
to  the  minute  on  the  ground  of  its  indorse- 
ment of  the  appointment  of  pastors,  which  they 
felt  was  a  serious  interference  with  the  true 
liberty  of  the  membership  at  large  and  the 
development  of  strong  Christian  character. 
Probably,  however,  the  strongest  weapon  used 
against  the  "  pastoral  movement  "  was  forged 
by  those  who  favored  it,  for  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  the  real  meaning  of  it  was 
brought  out,  and  it  was  stated  without  con- 
tradiction that  it  placed  the  ministry  on  a 
financial  basis  and  meant  a  professional  class. 
These  statements  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  and  comment,  and  brought  a  num- 
ber to  think  that  the  time  to  review  their 
position  had  come.  The  reaction  is,  however, 
but  slight,  and  probably  is  not  found  in  those 
places  where  the  system  has  attained  its  fullest 
development.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
statistics  of  growth  in  the  Society  do  not 
bear  out  the  claim  that  the  increase  of  num- 
bers has  been  in  proportion  to  the  adoption 
of  the  "  pastoral  methods."  In  the  East  cer- 
tainly the  proportional  increase  has  been 
greatest  in  those  meetings  (excluding  Phila- 
delphia, where  special  conditions  prevail), 
where  there  have  been  the  fewest  innovations 
of  this  kind.  In  the  West  there  has  been 
great  growth  in  some  places  under  it,  and  in 
other  places  not. 

In  the  field  of  evangelization  Friends  have 
been  the  most  successful,  especially  in  the 
West.  Their  work  has  by  no  means  been  con- 
fined to  their  own  denomination,  but  they 
have  gladly  labored  for  others  and  in  union 
with  other  denominations.  Although  they 
have  become  a  proselyting  body,  they  are 
still  remarkable  for  their  freedom  from  jeal- 
ousy of  others  and  readiness  to  encourage 
converts  to  join  whatever  denomination  of 
Christians  they  may  feel  will  be  most  helpful 
to  them.     .     .     . 

In  places  where  the  system  of  having  a 
"pastor"  is  not  used,  the  pastoral  work  is 
sought  to  be  accomplished  by  committees, 
composed  of  the  more  spiritually  minded  of 
the  members,  and  this  is  often  followed  by 
most  excellent  results. 


Even  as  Jesus  looked  to  the  Father,  so  look 
ye!  As  He  sought  the  solitudes  and  the  silences 
for  the  strength  of  soul  communion  so  seek  ye! 
There  is  no  life  apart  from  God,  for,  "in  Him 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being." 

*A3  a  matter  of  fact,  no  question  was  decided  by  vote 
during  the  conference. 


An  Indictment  of  "Yellow  Pulpitism.' 

"Yellow"  methods  are  rampant  not  me 
in  journalism  but  in  religion,  if  we  may  ac( 
the  statements  of  a  recent  writer  in  the  1 
York  Independent,  who  bases  his  observat 
on  the  perusal  and  classifications  of  a  ye 
"Religious  Notices"  in  the  metropolitan  n( 
papers.  He  thinks  that  the  "Saturday"  ad 
tisements  of  many  of  the  churches  are  ' 
pardonable"  in  their  "vulgarity  and  flippam 
and  adds:  "It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  s 
principles  are  applied  here  as  elsewhere, 
without  the  same  effect.  Every  trick  of 
cessful  advertising  in  other  department 
imitated,  but  in  no  single  case  is  the  imita 
ever  so  clever  as  the  original;  in  fact,  it  is 
often  clever  at  all."     To  quote  further: 

"There  are  some  special  things,  per 
half  a  dozen,  upon  each  one  of  which,  in  t 
stress  is  laid  in  the  hope  that  it  will  attrs 
congregation.  In  one  whole  group,  for 
ample,  all  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  mi 
.  .  .  Matters  continue  much  as  they  wei 
the  dedication  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image' 
people  are  bidden  to  'fall  down  and  woi 
what  time  they  hear  the  sound  of  the  coi 
flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer, 
all  kinds  of  music'  One  notice  refers  ■ 
new  organ,'  another  mentions  a 'string  c 
tet  and  organ,'  another  boasts  of  'stri 
instruments  and  a  chorus  choir' ;  somewhi 
'famous  quartet  will  be  present  and  sing;  s 
where  else  'the  music  will  be  under  the  d 
tion  of  Professor  X,  and  the  singing  wi! 
led  by  Madam  Q.,  the  favorite  soprano,'  w 
in  still  a  third  place,  'Herr  B.,  the  dis 
uished  cornetist,  will  perform.'  One  ch 
advertises  'cellist  and  contralto,'  anothe 
'imported  tenor,'  another  a  'basso  sol( 
and  still  another  the  fact  that  there  wi 
'violin  music  and  euphonious  solos,'  whal 
they  may  be." 

From  the  group  of  "musical"  notice 
which  the  name  of  the  preacher  does  nd 
pear  at  all,  the  writer  passes  on  to  a  cons  i 
ation  of  the  type  in  which  the  minister's  i 
and  the  subject  of  his  address  are  given,!. 
in  a  subordinate  position,  and  finally  asjt 
most  important  features.     He  continues:^ 

"As  regards  the  actual  texts  themsn 
here  are  some  instances  taken  at  randon  i 
set  forth  in  terms  of  their  literal  wor  ij 
Thev  are  all  genuine.  Not  one  is  my  owii 
vention.  I  could  not  have  invented  then  f 
had  tried.  I  am  not  all  sure  that  I  got  all « 
were  singular,  nor  even  that  I  have  chose  I 
most  startling;  for,  by  the  time  that  Ifi 
read  the  list  half  through  nothing  any  W 
looked  strange  or  surprising.  When  in 
out  of  their  setting  this  is  how  they  loh 
cold  print:  'Seeking  Grass  for  Mules  and  ta 
ing  Elijah';  'A  Great  Gulf  Fixed,  one  f 
series  of  Trumpet  Blast  Addresses';  'NiM 
Said  unto  David,  "Thou  Art  the  Man'jo 
The  Crack  Detective';  'Out  of  the  FryimM 
into  the  Fire:  A  Study  of  a  Recent  Suicj*. 

"In  most  cases  where  'subjects'  an^i 
nounced  without  texts  the  subject  is  eitb  i 
ambiguous  as  to  suggest  nothing  definiM 
else  it  is  so  large  and  general  that  one  |b1 
drag  into  the  discussion  of  it  almost  anythi 

"Those  that  are  very  large  are  often  'e: 
whelming.  For  example:  'TheMetaphys3< 
Sociology,'  'The  Changes  That  Have  '« 
Place  in  Christianity  in  the  Past  Eighteen'o' 
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r,3  Years. '  'What  About  the  Human  Race? 
rMen  and  Women.'  Sometimes  they  are  be- 
iiering,  as,  for  example,  'An  Interview  with 
iloted  Scientist  of  900  b.  c'  Sometimes 
V  are  startling'  as,  'The  Persistence  of 
(I.'  .Sometimes  they  are  intended  to  be 
;-;tical,  as,'How  to  Succeed:  Get  a  Good  Job 
3  Stick  to  It. '  Sometimes  they  even  contain 
I'itin  words  and  phrases;  for  instance,  a 
iiiuiiary  address  on  ^he  Eastern  Question 
-Conibien?"'    And  Irere  is  one  I  do  not  quite 

Isv  how  to  classify,  'Justification,  Adoption, 
Sanctification,  with  blackboard  diagrams.'" 
pecial  services  of  special  kinds  —  "from 
qe  Feasts  and  Seances  to  Carnivals  and  Festi- 
ij" —suggest  the  following  paragraph: 

Nothing  is  either  too  sacred  or  too  silly  to 
jtiade  an  'occasion.'  The  sacrament  of  the 
bi's  Supper  is  made  a  function  to  which  'all 
r cordially  invited';  efforts  to  pay  debts  are 
i^e  into  'jubilees';  baptism  is  advertised 
iji  'spectacle,'  while  Sunday-schools,  Bible 
:(j8es,  and  prayer  meetings  are  merest  pas- 
|!S.  There  are  also  varied  performances 
t  n  with  the  aid  of  a  magic  lantern,  one  of 
|;h  is  described  as  'intensely  dramatic  and 

resting,'  another  as  'unique  and  delightful 
prtainment,'  while  still  a  third  has  'an 
Jictive  program  with  unique  features.' 
Bprite  among  these  during  the  past  year 
»ibeen  the  reproduction  of  scenes  from  the 
aiiion  riay  and '  Everyman, '  concerning  which 
lUheory  seems  to  be  that  the  play's  the 
lig  wherein  I'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the 
-fowd." 

I'hat  earthly  purpose  can  this  "yellow  pul- 
iti.m"  serve?  asks  the  writer.  "The  purpose 
>|i8  to  be  twofold,"  he  says,  "one  part  of 
bih  is  honest  and  one  part  dishonest."  The 
rsis  to 'acquaint  the  public,  by  legitimate 
eiods,  with  the  hours  and  places  of  worship, 
Hnames  of  the  preachers  and  the  naturt  of 
i^ervice.  The  second  and  much  more  obvious 
iiiiose  is  to  "draw  a  crowd"  bv  means  which 
ilto  mind  "the  tone  of  a  street-hawker  in 
■Ct  of  a  dime  museum,  of  which  the  leading 
[)>s  are  braggadocio  and  dishonesty."  The 
TpT  concludes: 

Ihere  are  those  who  urge  that  it  is  im- 
3tibie  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  multi- 
m  by  ordinary  means  and  that  therefore  it 

jrmissible  to  use  any  means  at  first  to  bring 
1^1  into  a  position  where  they  may  hear 
iDthing  that  in  itself  is  really  edifying.  Ah, 
Kbut— well,  that  simply  will  not  work.  The 
ilcy  here  lies  in  the  fact  that  when  such  an 
nis  made  to  justify  a  means  the  process 
ilim  proceeds  any  farther  than  the  means. 
Biile  who  come  to  what  they  think  is  going 
)  3  a  circus  are  not  going  to  be  put  off — at 

S  never  a  second  time— with  a  serious 
OD.  A  crowd  can  not  be  collected  by  a 
lOntebank's  tricks  and  then  appealed  to  with 
it^olemn  truth  of  God." 


is  not  only  the  eye  along  the  sight,  but 
K'harge  in  the  gun,  which  rips  up  the  cen- 
>t)f  the  target;  it  is  not  only  our  good  in- 
fflons,  but  the  spiritual  force  within  the 
M  which  brings  Christ  and  his  kingdom  di- 
BCly  into  the  midst  of  men. 

'jiE  passage  from  the  letter  to  the  spirit  of 
sijion  is  going  on  in  all  churches  as  fast  as 
rftiration  is  made  for  it. 


A  Charge  Delivered  by  Samuel  Fothergill. 

Concluded  from  page  SOS. 

Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  let  it  suffice  for 
me  that  1  look  to  myself,  and  that  my  own 
family  is  in  tolerable  order,  is  a  language  that 
too  much  prevails.  But,  Oh!  that  you  had  the 
cause  of  God  more  at  heart!  that  you  were 
more  engaged  to  gather  the  people;  that  you 
might,  with  a  Fatherly  care,  overlook  those 
whose  minds  at  present  resemble  the  barren 
desert,  the  uncultivated  wilderness;  that  you 
might  comfort  and  encourage  them  that  tread 
the  gloomy  scenes  of  an  adverse  allotment,  as 
it  were,  cut  utf  from  every  joy,  and  alive  to 
each  painful  sensibility;  how  would  it  comfort 
many  of  these,  if  an  experienced  friend  was 
now  and  then  to  drop  into  their  families,  and 
at  times  speak  a  word,  in  the  opening  of  Di- 
vine Wisdom,  suitable  to  their  several  states; 
I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  means  of  gather- 
ing the  people.  Why  should  your  care  be  cir- 
cumscribed within  the  narrow  limits  of  your 
own  families?  (although  they  stiould  certainly 
be  well  regulated,)  but  you  might  be  more  ex- 
tensively serviceable,  if  thus  engaged  in  the 
care  of  the  household  of  God.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  Divine  Wing  would  be  over 
you,  and  that  a  blessing  would  attend  your 
labors.  It  is  not  a  time  for  us  to  dwell  un- 
concerned in  our  ceiled  houses,  when  the 
house  of  God  lies  waste!  We  have,  many  of 
us,  the  same  tender  connexions  as  you;  I  my- 
self have  the  same  endearing  attachments  as 
some  of  you,  the  same  ties  of  domestic  love, 
and  perhaps  am  as  deeply  sensible  of  all  their 
force,  as  some  of  you;  not  less  attentive  to 
every  relative  and  social  duty,  than  some  of 
you;  my  nature  is  not  harsh,  my  principles 
much  less  so;  yet  I  am  made  willing  to  leave 
all,  to  comn  and  labor  with  you,  if  so  be  1 
might  be  instrumental  to  rouse  any  to  a  more 
arduous  pursuit  of  their  everlasting  interest; 
and  I  can  freely  acknowledge  with  humble 
thankfulness,  that  I  never  more  fully  experi- 
enced my  peace  to  flow  as  a  river;  never  could 
with  greater  joy  say,  Return,  Oh  my  soul,  to 
the  place  of  tliy  rest,  for  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
dealt  bountifully  with  thee !  than  when  I  have 
been  thus  engaged  in  extensive  private  labors; 
visiting  the  sick;  reviving  the  sorrowful;  en- 
couraging the  disconsolate;  strengthening  the 
weak;  watching  over  and  carefully  admonish- 
ing the  giddy,  incautious  youth;  and  I  doubt 
not  but  you  would  have  the  reward  of  peace  in 
your  own  bosoms,  if,  as  heads  of  the  society, 
you  were  more  often  thus  employed  in  endeav- 
oring to  yather  the  people. 

Sanctify  the  congregation:  assemble  the  eld-rs. 
I  have  been  deeply  concerned  to  see  some  of 
the  elders  so  deficient  in  filling  the  line  of 
Divine  appointment.  If  they  were  more  fre- 
quently engaged  to  assemble  under  the  holy 
influence  of  that  power  in  which  they  should 
move,  they  would  many  of  them  be  commanded 
to  liloir  the  trumpet  in  Zion ;  but  I  know  of  no 
state  harder  to  speak  to,  or  more  difficult  to 
reach,  than  that  of  an  elder  whose  mind  is 
overgrown  by  the  earthly  nature;  Oh!  earth, 
earth,  earth!  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord!  I  do 
not  recollect  any  other  instance  in  sacred  writ, 
where  attention  is  demanded  in  a  similar  man- 
ner: Oh!  earth,  earth,  earth,  thus  thrice  re- 
peated, plainly  signifying  the  great  difficulty 
there  is  in  reaching  to  those  who  are,  as  it 


were,  buried  in  the  earth,  whose  minds  are 
fixed  in  it. 

Gather  the  children.  You  that  have  the 
rising  youth  under  your  care,  let  me  call  upon 
you,  let  me  entreat  you,  to  gather  the  children ; 
gather  them  from  all  the  bewitching,  enticing 
allurements  of  the  world;  gather  their  atten- 
tion to  that  of  God  in  their  own  minds.  Oh! 
how  have  I  secretly  mourned,  to  see  the  poor 
children  so  sorrowfully  neglected!  so  unin- 
structed!  so  much  estranged  to  that  holy 
divine  principle,  which  would  so  exceedingly 
beautify  and  enrich  them!  but,  alas!  how  few 
parents  are  rightly  qualified  to  teach  their 
children  the  law  of  Divine  love!  to  instill  into 
their  tender  minds  proper  sentiments;  to  cul- 
tivate upon  them  those  impressions  that  would 
be  of  everlasting  advantage;  and  if  the  chil- 
dren, when  the  gracious  visitation  of  the  Father 
of  mercies  moves  upon  their  hearts,  warming 
and  animating  them  with  a  love  of  virtue, 
raising  the  secret  sigh,  and  begetting  desires 
after  heaven  and  holiness;  0  say,  if  the  chil- 
dren should  then  ask  the  negligent  parent — 
"  What  is  the  secret  something  which  I  feel? 
this  principle  which  impresses  my  mind  with 
the  love  of  virtue?  what  is  it?  what  value 
shall  I  set  upon  it?"  How,  then,  can  you 
give  them  suitable  instruction?  you  cannot 
teach  them  obedience  to  its  sacred  dictates, 
when  your  own  example  speaks  a  language 
quite  opposite:  Oh!  why  should  the  Sea  Mon- 
ster be  brought  against  you!  "The  Sea  Mon- 
ster draweth  forth  the  breast  to  her  young, 
but  the  daughter  of  my  people  is  become  cruel, 
like  the  ostrich  in  the  wilderness,  that  leaveth 
her  eggs  in  the  sand  to  be  hatched  by  the 
beams  of  the  sun,  and  considereth  not  that  the 
foot  of  the  passenger  may  crush  them!" — the 
daughter  of  my  people  hath  left  her  tender 
offspring  to  the  uncertainty  of  being  acci- 
dentally benefited,  or  I  should  rather  say,  to 
the  mercy  of  tJod,  unasked,  unsought,  exposed 
to  all  the  dangers  of  a  dreary  wilderness,  un- 
aided, unassisted  by  the  care  of  3.  natural 
parent!  The  tongue  of  the  sucking  child 
cleaveth  to  the  roof  of  its  mouth  for  thirst! 
the  children  ask  bread,  and  there  is  none,  in 
many  families,  to  break  it;  they  want  to  be 
nourished  by  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  but, 
alas!  tlie  daughter  of  my  people  is  become  cruel! 
Oh,  you  parents!  you  delegated  shepherds! 
what  account  will  you  have  to  render,  when  the 
Lord  of  the  whole  earth  ariseth  to  make  in- 
quisition for  blood! 

Bear  with  me,  my  beloved  friends;  flattery 
and  smooth  tales  may  please  fools,  but  they 
will  not  please  Him  whom  I  desire  to  serve  in 
the  gospel  of  his  Son.  All  that  is  within  me 
is  moved,  while  I  thus  earnestly  expostulate 
with  you  on  behalf  of  the  dear  children;  suffer 
me  to  entreat  you,  for  God's  sake,  for  your 
own  soul's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  of 
truth,  gather  tiie  children  and  those  that  suck 
the  breast :  those  that  are  filling  themselves 
with  the  world's  consolation,  with  the  intoxi- 
cating pleasures  and  amusements  of  a  degen- 
erate age;  wean  them  from  these  delights; 
gather  them  to  a  knowledge  of  themselves,  to 
a  sense  of  the  mercies  that  are  offered  them 
by  the  great  .Author  of  Mercies,  ancient  and 
new.  While  thy  servant  was  busied  hither  and 
thither,  tite  man  made  his  escape,  was  the  vain 
excuse  of  the  officer  to  whose  custody  a  cer- 
tain captive  was  committed,  with  this  charge, 
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take  care  of  this  man  till  I  come,  and  if  thou  let 
him  go,  thy  life  shall  go  for  his  life.  No  plea 
of  other  engagements,  nor  even  the  want  of 
ability  to  discharge  our  duty  towards  our  off- 
spring, will  stand  us  in  any  stead;  if,  when  the 
Almighty  queries  with  us— "What  hast  thou 
done  with  those  Lambs  I  left  under  thy  care 
in  the  wilderness,  those  tender  offspring  1  gave 
thee  in  charge!"  We  have,  through  neglect, 
through  unwatchfulness,  suffered  him  or  her 
to  go,  but  we  shall  most  certainly  stand  ac- 
countable for  his  or  her  life.  I  said  want  of 
ability,  because  I  assuredly  believe  that  want 
of  ability  will  be  so  far  from  a  palliation  of 
the  crime,  that  it  will  rather  increase  our  con- 
demnation! can  we  plead  want  of  ability  to 
Him  who  is  always  ready  to  furnish  us  with  it, 
if  we  are  but  willing  to  receive  it  at  his  hand? 

I  am  of  opinion,  respecting  many  of  our 
youth,  that  if  they  had  been  properly  instructed, 
and  carefully  watched  over;  if  they  could  have 
seen  the  beauty  of  holiness  shine  in  the  ex- 
ample of  their  parents,  they  would  not  have 
gone  out  so  widely  as  they  have.  Oh,  you 
parents  of  both  sexes!  an  important  trust  is 
reposed  in  you!  Example  your  children  in  the 
practice  of  piety ;  example  speaks  louder ;  much 
louder  than  precept;  its  influence  is  far  more 
extensive.  And  while,  on  the  one  hand,  you 
are  excited  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  your  duty 
towards  them,  by  the  certain  hope  of  a  glorious 
reward;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  powerful 
ties  of  natural  affection,  the  warm  solicitude 
for  the  happiness  of  those  you  love,  must  stir 
up  to  diligence  in  the  work  and  service  ap- 
pointed you. 

Gather  the  children.  If,  after  your  attentive 
care  has  been  employed  for  their  preserva- 
tion; if,  after,  by  the  forceful  voice  of  ex- 
ample, you  have  called  them  to  the  perfecting 
of  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God,  they  will  go,  they 
will  turn  aside  into  the  by-ways  and  crooked 
paths  of  sin  and  iniquity,  they  must  stand  by 
their  own  choice;  you  have  [done  your  part  to] 
redeem  your  souls,  and  will  be  found  in  your 
lots  at  the  end  of  time,  a  ponderous  crown 
awaits  you;  you  will  close  your  eyes,  and  open 
them  to  the  boundless  fruition  of  unmixed 
joy,  in  a  happy  eternity! 

We  do  sometimes  with  sorrow  observe  the 
unwearied  labors  of  a  parent's  love,  bestowed 
without  the  desired  effect;  it  is  mournful  to 
see  children  pierce  with  bitterness  and  anxiety 
the  breast  that  has  been  their  support  in  their 
infantile  years;  to  fill  that  eye  with  sorrow, 
that  has  dropped  over  them  the  tear  of  mater- 
nal fondness;  it  is  a  cruel  thing  for  a  child  to 
mingle  gall  and  wormwood,  in  the  cup  of  a 
parent  descending  to  the  grave;  let  us  be  as- 
sured, that  their  own  portion  of  gall  and  worm- 
wood will  be  doubly  increased  thereby,  in  the 
solemn  hour  of  just  retribution!  But,  oh,  be- 
loved youth!  I  earnestly  desire  that  vou  may 
never  thus  widely  deviate  from  the  paths  of 
rectitude;  it  is  on  you  that  the  hope  of  the 
present  age  must  shortly  devolve;  may  you 
wisely  choose  an  early  submission  to  the  holy 
discipline  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  that  you  may 
come  up  as  an  army  for  God.  Consider  the 
uncertainty  of  your  stay  here;  consider  the  im- 
portant business  of  life;  and  let  the  love  of 
every  unprofitable  delight  be  swallowed  up  in 
the  arduous  pursuit  of  glory,  honor,  immortal- 
ity and  eternal  life.  We  are  daily  instructed 
by  the  powerful  eloquent  language  of  mortal- 


ity; death  invades  all  ranks,  snatches  those  of 
all  ages  from  the  busy  stage  of  life;  she  that 
was  yesterday  surrounded  with  nuptial  joys, 
must  to-morrow  be  confined  within  the  cold 
enclosure  of  the  silent  grave!  Let  the  bride- 
groom go  forth  of  his  chamber,  and  the  bride  out 
of  her  closet ;  let  the  young,  the  joyous,  those 
that  are  in  the  bloom  of  life,  leave  every  thing 
that  tends  to  retard  their  progress  towards 
the  city  of  the  saints'  solemnity;  let  them  re- 
linquish their  most  exalted  satisfactions,  rather 
than  neglect  to  lay  hold  on  the  joys  of  God's 
salvation;  which  are  unutterably  more  desir- 
able than  all  the  sin-pleasing  gratifications 
that  this  world  can  bestow. 

Let  the  priests,  the  ministers  of  the  Lord  weep 
between  the  -porch  and  the  altar  ;  this  should  not 
be  confined  to  those  only,  whose  mouths  may 
be  opened  publicly  amongst  you,  for  it  belongs 
to  all  those  who  preach  to  others  by  the  regu- 
larity of  a  Godly  life  and  conversation:  al- 
though we  are  favored  with  a  living  ministry 
of  divine  appointment,  who  dare  not  fill  the 
ears  of  men  with  a  repetition  of  unfelt  truths, 
nor  amuse  them  with  the  unprofitable  produc- 
tions of  an  empty  mind,  but  are  concerned  to 
discharge  themselves  faithfully,  as  stewards  of 
the  mysteries  of  God,  yet  let  them  be  joined  by 
all  those  that  mourn  for  the  desolation  of  Zion; 
by  all  that  wish  peace  within  her  walls,  and 
prosperity  within  her  palaces,  let  us  weep  be- 
tween the  porch  and  the  altar,  saying.  Spare 
thy  people,  0  Lord !  and  give  not  thy  heritage 
to  reproach,  that  the  heathen  should  rule  over 
theml  wherefore  should  they  say  among  the  peo- 
ple,where  is  their  God  ?  If  we  are  thus  unitedly 
engaged  on  behalf  of  our  Israel,  it  may  be  that 
the  Lord  will  again  be  jealous  over  his  land, 
with  an  holy  jealousy,  for  I  cannot  think  that 
a  people  whom  He  has  raised  by  his  own  in- 
vincible power,  and  so  signally  placed  his  Name 
amongst,  were  ever  designed  to  be  only  the 
transient  glory  of  a  couple  of  centuries;  I  am 
still  revived  by  a  secret  hope  of  better  times, 
when  our  Zion  shall  again  put  on  her  beautiful 
garments;  and  in  her,  and  with  her,  shall  arise 
judges  as  at  the  first,  and  counsellors  and  law- 
givers as  at  the  beginning ;  let  us  weep  between 
the  porch  and  the  altar;  let  us  intercede  for 
the  people,  that  the  land  may  yet  be  spared  ! 
the  gracious  ear  of  our  heavenly  Father  is  still 
open  to  the  supplications  of  his  children,  and 
1  believe  He  will  yet  be  jealous  over  his  land 
and  pity  his  people.  The  time  approaches,  when 
the  great  dasher  in  pieces  will  more  and  more 
come  up  amongst  us,  and  may  all  who  are 
broken  by  Him,  wait  to  be  healed  by  the  aris- 
ing of  his  love;  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it,  but  I 
live  in  the  faith,  and  I  believe  I  shall  die  in 
the  faith,  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  will  yet  beau- 
tify the  place  of  his  feet,  that  our  Zion  will 
yet  become  an  eternal  excellency,  and  Jerusalem 
the  praise  of  the  whole  earth. 

Let  us  weep  between  the  porch  and  the  altar, 
with  unwearied  intercession,  for  the  Lord  will 
yet  be  jealous  over  his  land,  and  pity  his  j^eoj'le. 
The  bowels  of  adorable  compassion  yet  yearn 
over  his  children,  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a 
Father's  love.  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  0 
Ephraim  !  How  shall  I  make  thee  as  Admah, 
and  set  thee  as  Zeboim !  How  shall  I  cut  thee 
off  from  being  a  people  before  me?  Bv  this 
moving  and  pathetic  language,  would  the  great 
Father  of  the  Universe,  induce  you  to  return 
to  the  Arms  of  everlasting  Mercy!   And  if  we. 


who  are  placed  as  watchmen  in  Zion,  faithfi 
discharge  the  trust  reposed  in  us,  we  shall 
made  instrumental  in  gathering  the  scatte 
and  dispersed  sheep,  from  the  east  and  fr 
the  west,  from  the  north  and  from  the  sou 
to  the  great  Shepherd,  to  the  one  Sheepf( 
and  finally  obtain  an  admittance  into  th 
glorious  mansions,  where  the  morning  at 
join  in  singing  hallelujahs;  and  where  all 
sons  of  God  forever  shout  for  joy! 

Now,  unto  the  King  Eternal,  immortal, 
visible,  the  only  GOD,  be  honor  and  prf; 
for  ever  and  ever! 


Vn\    "TlIE   FRIKNI 

The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yea 


(Continued  from  page  311.) 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  Indians  refu 
to  emigrate  at  that  time  and  remained  in  j 
State  of  New  York,  some  however  removed 
the  tract  of  land  atiove  referred  to,  when! 
is  said  many  of  them  failed  to  receive  the  dl 
to  which  they  were  entitled  under  the  trei 
and  suffered  extreme  poverty,  and  after  ha\ 
been  compelled  to  subsist  mainly  on  the  cha 
of  the  tribes  by  which  they  were  surrounc 
gradually  disappeared.  Many  complaints 
been  received  at  the  office  of  the  Commissi( 
of  Indians  affairs  at  Washington,  in  co 
quence  of  these  events,  and  the  Commissic 
in  1862  called  attention  to  them  in  his  an)i 
report  for  that  year;  with  the  statemenll 
his  belief  that  the  Indians  who  had  not  rem(| 
had  a  just  claim  against  the  United  States,! 
suggested  legislative  action  for  the  settlenjl 
not  only  of  this  claim,  but  also  of  the  clii 
of  those  Indians  who  had  failed  to  find  in  Kal 
the  undisturbed  home  and  protection  wsl 
they  had  been  led  to  expect.  I 

In  1857  an  arrangement  was  made  by  !i 
United  States  with  the  Tonawanda  band  of  ;i 
Senecas  by  which  they  relinguished  their  c  i 
to  the  lands  in  Kansas  under  the  treaty  of  I  .^ 
and  thus  obtained  the  means  to  secure  9 
fee  simple  to  their  Reservation  in  New  Y|k 
by  the  extinguishment  of  the  claim  of  Thda 
L.  Ogden  and  Joseph  Fellows,  who  at  that  |tt 
were  the  owners  of  the  preemption  right.  I 

In  18G4  an  attempt  was  made  to  hold  a  trjt; 
upon  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  with 'hi 
other  tribes  of  New  York  Indians  for  thcfe 
linquishment  of  their  claim  which  still  remew 
against  the  United  States,  on  account  of  tjs 
lands  in  Kansas,  which  by  this  time  had  'ei 
taken  by  the  Government  and  sold  to  theTtti 
settlers.  This  attempt  however  was  frusti^i 
by  the  unwise  action  of  the  Indians,  themseBS 
who  demanded  that  the  Commissioner  appoja 
by  the  Government  should  produce  his  cnb 
tials  empowering  him  to  act  upon  the  occaiin 
a  request  which  was  peremptorily  declindb; 
the  Commissioner,  and  who  then  abruptly  cjiei 
the  conference.  ' 

In  a  few  years  another  attempt  was  iM' 
to  effect  a  settlement  of  these  claims  \  i 
treaty  which  was  entered  into  on  the  CM 
raugus  Reservation  in  the  Twelfth  Month  1^8 
by  Walter  R.  Irwin  the  Commissioner  aplin 
ted  by  the  Government  and  the  delegated 
pointed  by  the  different  tribes  to  reprpn 
them  therein.  The  council  of  the  Seneca  Nlio' 
in  view  of  this  important  conference  requto 
the  assistance  of  Friends,  and  at  a  sifis 
meeting  of  the  Committee  held  Eleventh  J"*' 
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|},h,  1868,  six  of  its  members  were  named  to 
iipresent  and  to  render  such  aid  as  they  may 
^qualified  to  give,  four  of  these  Friends,  viz: 
-.'homas  Wistar,  Joseph  Scattergood,  James 
IKhoads,  and  Ebenezer  Worth  attended  the 
taty,  and  conferred  freely  with  both  the 
Dians  and  the  Commissioner  in  regard  to  the 
uortant  subjects  claiming  their  attention. 
I  this  occasion  the  claim  of  the  Ogden 
„id  Company  caused  a  considerable  express- 
)  of  conflicting  views.  An  attempt  was 
lie  to  include  in  the  article  relating  to  it, 
tagreement  for  the  Indians  to  pay  a  large 
u  of  money  for  its  extinguishment.  To  this 
h  Indians  objected.  For  their  objections 
hre  were  several  reasons.  Not  only  did  they 
e.  that  it  was  a  claim  incurred  without  any 
(ion  on  their  part  to  cause  it,  and  was  there- 
Q)  unjust,  but  that  unjust  as  it  was,  it  was 
juany  believed  to  be  a  protection  to  them 
j;inst  the  cupidity  of  other  white  men,  who 
Mid  if  this  were  removed,  continually  harass 
hm,  and  very  likely  under  one  pretext  or 
ither  obtain  a  part  of  their  inheritance.  In 
cition  to  this  there  was  a  general  feeling 
wailing  among  that  part  of  the  nation  who 
^le  opposed  to  becoming  citizens,  that  so 
5?  as  this  preemption  right  exists,  the  Indians 
^not  be  made  citizens,  or  hold  their  property 
i(3Veralty.  Hence  they  wished  the  preemp- 
1^  right  to  remain  as  it  was  as  a  safe-guard 
ttheir  national  existence;  and  would  regret 
xaedingly  to  have  it  extinguished,  until  at 
Jit  their  people  were  better  qualified  to  as- 
ae  the  rights  and  obligations  of  citizenship 
111  they  then  were. 

a  consequence  of  these  and  similar  senti- 
Hts,  con.'^iderable  difliculty  occurred  in  the 
i^tiations,  but  a  modification  of  the  original 
I'cle  relating  to  this  subject  was  finally  pro- 
Oid  which  received  the  assent  of  the  Indians. 
B„his  it  was  agreed  that  an  appropriation 
rn  their  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Covern- 
11 1  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  $2o,000  for  the 
XDguishment  of  the  claim  of  the  Ogden  Land 
Iqipany  should  be  made,  if  the  council  of  the 
ejca  Nation  should  in  future  so  direct.  The 
element  of  this  subject  removed  the  last 
bade  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  and 
hiinstrument  was  duly  signed. 

he  assistance  which  Friends  rendered  in 
emciling  the  differing  views  was  acknow- 
st.ed  both  by  the  Commissioner  and  the  In- 
iis,  and  in  their  report  of  their  proceedings 
ohe  Committee  these  Friends  state:— "that 
meir  opinion  the  terms  of  the  treaty  are  as 
ih-al  and  fair  as  could  have  been  expected 
Bir  the  circumstances,  and  if  ratified  will 
:i'  general  satisfaction. "  This  treaty  though 
oiidered  by  the  Committee  of  Indian  affairs 
tft'ashington   at   different  times,  was   not 

a  led.  (To  hPpnntlni.Prt  , 


'e  slare  with  Christians  everywhere  the 
Ueme  certainty  that  the  power  which  has 
Biblished  this  fabric  of  things  is  conscious 
iDis  beneficent.  Upon  this  foundation,  in  all 
Ri,  has  rested  the  hope  from  which  cometh 
0  an  and  nations  every  gift  of  noblest  origin, 
h'hope  01  immortality.  In  virtue  of  the 
»'i  we  claim  our  place  in  the  ranks  of  those 
d,  by  whatever  name  they  call  themselves, 
f'^triving  to  bring  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
D'that  His  will  may  be  done  on  earth  as  it 
'  i  hea\en.— Senator  Hoar. 


Science  and  Industry. 

The  SouTHEKN  Appalachian  Forests.  — 
The  portion  of  the  Appalachian  region  under 
consideration  extends  from  Virginia  south- 
\yestward,  and  comprises  parts  of  north  and 
iSouth  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  be- 
tween the  Piedmont  Plateau  on  the  southeast 
and  the  Appalachian  Valley  on  the  northwest. 

The  distinctive  factors  which  give  value  to 
this  mountain  region  are  a  temperate  and 
healthful  climate,  grand  and  varied  scenery; 
a  plentiful  supply  of  cold  water;  abundant 
water  power;  mineral  deposits  of  iron,  copper, 
mica,  talc,  gold,  corundum,  precious  stones, 
kaolin  and  other  clays,  and  building  stone; 
soils  that  are  generally  of  good  physical  and 
chemical  composition;  and  a  vast  extent  of 
forest,  principally  of  hardwood,  consisting  of 
137  species  of  trees,  many  of  which  yield  lumber 
and  bark.  Up  to  the  present  time  these  re- 
sources have  been  developed  by  individuals  in 
a  wasteful  and  unsatisfactory  manner. 

The  original  forest  of  this  region,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  preserved  remnants  and  by  the 
accounts  of  old  settlers  and  early  explorers 
must  have  been  wonderful  in  the  extent,  den- 
sity, size  and  quality  of  its  timber  trees,  and 
the  variety  of  its  species.  The  agencies  that 
have  wrought  changes  in  these  forests  are 
fire,  lumbering,  clearing  of  lands  for  farming, 
and  the  grazing  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

Evidence  of  forest  fires  is  found  over  ap- 
proximately 4,500,000  acres,  or  80  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  area.  Great  damage  has  been 
done,  year  after  year,  by  light  fires  that  have 
scorched  the  roots  of  timber  trees,  destroyed 
seedlings  so  that  the  forest  can  not  reproduce 
itself,  consumed  forest  litter  and  humus,  and 
reduced  the  thatch  of  leaves  which  breaks  the 
force  of  the  rain. 

The  lumberman  is  growing  more  active  in 
this  region,  going  every  year  farther  into  the 
forest.  In  most  places,  however,  the  contin- 
uity of  the  forest  has  not  yet  been  broken,  as 
only  the  most  valuable  of  the  trees  have  been 
taken  out. 

Surpassing  both  fire  and  lumbering  in  the 
completeness  and  permanency  of  the  damage 
done  is  the  clearing  for  ordinary  agricultural 
purposes  of  mountain  lands  which  are  not 
worth  cultivating  and  should  forever  remain 
in  forest.  A  few  years  of  cultivation  usually 
exhausts  these  lands  apd  they  are  soon  aban- 
doned. Denuded  of  their  forests  they  are 
rapidly  washed  away. 

Great  damage  is  also  done  to  the  forest 
by  grazing  cattle.  Young  growth  has  been 
prevented,  and  the  hardening  of  the  ground 
and  the  removal  of  debris  and  humus  have 
promoted  a  rapid  run-off  of  rain  and  water 
and  prevented  its  percolation  into  the  ground 
as  a  reserve  for  dry  times. 

If  the  best  methods  of  sylviculture  were 
applied  at  once,  the  remaining  forest  would 
undoubtedly  yield  handsome  returns.  The 
most  pressing  need  of  the  region  is  railroads, 
which  would  make  the  timber  accessible.  The 
report  on  these  forests  is  published  by  the 
Survey  as  Professional  Paper  No.  .37,  and  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


The  history  of  the  Church  cannot  be  traced       Henry  H.  Hamilton,  of  York,  Maine,  writes  of 


the  history  of  sects,  — Ex 


Items  Concerning  tiie  Society. 

The  safe  arrival  of  our  friend,  Joseph  Elkinton, 
in  Japan  was  reported  last  week. 

Joel  and  Anna  CaJbury  sailed  for  England  last 
Seventh-day,  on  account  of  the  health  of  the  for- 
mer. 

The  Wcstonian  publishes  a  very  interesting  arti- 
cle on  the  work  of  "Friends'  Reading  Circles" 
during  the  past  winter.  Besides  four  circles  in 
Philadelphia  and  two  in  Gerraantown,  there  have 
been  classes  for  the  study  of  Friends'  principles 
and  history  in  Moorestown,  Woodbury  and  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.;  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  in  Fallsing- 
ton,  Chester,  Downingtown,  West  Grove,  Lans- 
downe,  Westtown  and  P'rankford,  Pa. 

"Nantucket's  Last  Quaker."— The  death  of 
Huldah  H.  Bonwill,  eighty  years  old,  has  removed 
Nantucket's  last  resident  Quaker,  and  the  Society 
of  Friends,  which  at  one  time  supported  two  sepa- 
rate meeting-houses  here,  has  perished  from  the 
island.  She  was  one  of  the  few  living  who  actively 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
its  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Indians 
of  Kansas  and  of  Indian  Territory  a  half-century 
ago. 

To  this  statement,  found  in  a  Boston  paper,  it 
seems  proper  to  add  that  the  last  native  Quaker  of 
Nantucket  to  be  removed  by  death  was  Mary  S. 
Mitchell,  who  died  there  in  the  summer  of  1892, 
having  been  also,  for  some  years,  a  winter  resident 
of  Philadelphia  in  the  home  of  her  children,  Benja- 
min and  Mary  Ann  Albertson.  But  the  last  resi- 
dent Friends  to  leave  their  homes  on  the  island 
were  James  Kite  and  his  sister,  in  the  past  autumn; 
also  his  daughter  Elizabeth  and  his  four  grand-chil- 
dren, whom,  together  with  her  aunt,  Huldah  H.  Bon- 
will, she  had  cared  for  there.  These  left  Nantucket 
subsequently  to  H.  H.  Bonwill's  departure  from  it, 
who  left  them  for  medical  care  in  a  hospital,  where 
she  recently  died.  Quite  lately  her  remains  were 
removed  to  Nantucket  for  burial,  and  Joseph  S. 
Elkinton  of  Philadelphia,  and  Job  S.  Gidley,  of  N. 
Dartmouth,  attended  that  service. 


Notes  in  General. 

A  letter  from  Rome  says  that  the  pope  did  not 
create  the  expected  new  cardinals  lately  for  rea- 
sons of  economy.     They  cost  $5000  a  year. 

The  total  number  of  cases  against  Passive  Re- 
sisters  since  the  commencement  of  the  movement 
now  approaches  near  fifty  thousand. 

The  first  Friend  reported  as  going  to  prison 
under  the  present  Education  Act  in  England  was 
Samuel  Southall,  at  Leeds,  last  month,  on  the  16th. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  twenty-nine  thous- 
and Indians  unreached  by  any  Christian  missionary, 
and  there  are  large  tribes  who  still  openly  worship 
their  ancestral  idols. 

Bishop  Warne,  of  India,  reports  that  in  the  two 
conferences  of  North  and  Northwest  India  there 
are  50,000  inquirers  who  cannot  be  baptized  (!) 
because  of  the  lack  of  trained  workers  trained  to 
care  for  the  applicants. 

Campbell  Morgan  has  appeared  before  the  Croy- 
don Bench  as  a  "  passive  resister."  In  addressing 
a  very  large  congregation  at  Westminster  Chapel 
he  gave  his  reasons  for  his  action.  He  said:  "I  went 
there  because  I  feel  it  absolutely  impossible  to 
contribute  the  money  which  belongs  to  my  Lord 
and  of  which  I  am  steward,  to  make  it  possible  to 
teach  the  children  of  this  country  doctrines  that 
I  believe  to  be  deadly  and  damnable  heresies." 


the  concern  he  feels  for  "  Keeping  New  England 
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Christian."  He  says  that  the  chief  distinction  of 
New  England  has  been  that  she  was  Christian, 
It  will  be  her  chief  distinction  in  the  future.  The 
Christian  home,  the  Christian  church,  the  Chris- 
tian school  and  a  Christian  society  will  be  abso- 
lutely essential  to  have  New  England  Christian 
and  to  keep  her  the  power  for  good  in  our  country 
and  the  world,  that  evidently  in  the  providence  of 
God  was  intended.  Not  even  wealth,  nor  educa- 
tional advantages,  desirable  as  they  are,  will  help 
New  England  to  fulfil  her  highest 


Kinship  in  Religion. — The  following  is  written 
in  a  letter  by  Wade  Koons,  a  missionary  in  Korea, 
to  attest  a  similarity  in  the  beliefs  of  the  Alaskan 
Indians  and  the  Koreans: — "A  dozen  of  the  men 
of  a  village  attended  church  in  Pyeng  Yang,  and 
when  they  went  home  they  had  a  talk  together  and 
decided  they  must  believe.  To  prove  their  genu- 
ineness they  agreed  to  destroy  the  '  Jueesis '  in 
their  homes.  You  know  how  the  Koreans  rever- 
ence this  spirit,  which  is  propitiated  from  the  day 
the  first  timber  is  set  up  for  the  building,  and  to 
whose  favor  is  due  all  domestic  prosperity. 

"It  is  devil-worship  pure  and  simple.  Mr.  Jack 
London,  when  he  was  here  last  year,  told  me  he 
had  an  exact  parallel  to  this  among  the  Alaskan 
Indians.  At  any  rate,  they  fear  and  worship  the 
spirit  which  lives  in  a  dirty  rag  of  paper  nailed  to 
the  roof-beam  of  the  house,  and  they  make  it  vari- 
ous offerings  and  gifts.  So  the  men  yesterday 
made  a  pile  of  these  fetiches  and  the  objects  con- 
nected with  them,  and  publicly  burned  the  whole 
business.  I  saw  the  ashes,  and  was  told  the  pile 
of  stuff  was  as  high  as  a  man  s  shoulder.  I  went 
out  to  visit  the  village  and  learned  about  this 
movement.  I  visited  homes  where  the  people  had 
not  been  ready  to  destroy  their  '  Jueesis '  yester- 
day, and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  thrown 
out  and  burned.  We  found  a  couple  of  places 
where  the  people  had  not  made  a  clean  sweep.  One 
man  had  reserved  the  roof  Jueesi,  saying — '  It  is 
only  a  small  thing;  it  won't  make  any  difference.' 
But  Deacon  Choi,  a  native,  said:  'A  little  thing.  So 
is  an  egg  a  little  thing,  but  the  first  thing  you 
know  it  hatches  to  a  chicken  that  may  become  a  big 
fowl.  Tear  that  thing  down  and  let's  burn  it.' 
And  they  tore  it  down  and  destroyed  it." 


Promotion  is  often  dangerous.  Many  a  man 
who  while  living  in  obscurity  and  humble  po- 
sition lived  unselfishly  and  walked  with  God,  has 
become  proud,  vain,  and  selfish  through  pro- 
motion. His  rise  was  a  grievous  fall.  The 
honors  of  the  world  robbed  him  of  the  honor 
which  Cometh  from  God. — Christian  Advocate. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States.— In  the  absence  of  the  President  from 
WashiogtoD,  Secretary  Taft  has  been  acting  as  the  head 
of  the  government  as  respects  foreign  affairs. 

It  is  stated  from  Washington  that  reports  received 
from  gold-bearing  sections  of  the  United  States  give 
promise  that  the  aggregate  production  for  the  current 
year  will  exceed  that  of  any  previous  year,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed may  amount  to  $100,000,000. 

It  is  stated  that  the  President  of  the  New  Haven  Rail- 
road has  issued  an  order  prohibiting  station  agents  from 
selling  cigars  or  cigarettes.  This  order  affocts  200  sta- 
tions belonging  to  the  system. 

In  this  city  it  is  stated  in  official  reports  that  there  are 
1241.99  miles  of  paved  streets,  besides  467  miles  of  un- 
paved  streets,  or  dirt  roads;  347.56  miles  are  paved  with 
sheet  asphalt;  374.38  miles  with  granite  block;  144.18 
miles  with  brick  or  other  improved  pavements,  and  268.91 
with  "  macadam."  The  paved  streets  of  Philadelphia 
would  make  a  continuous  highway  to  Minneapolis.  There 
are,  beneath  these  streets,  1008.73  miles  of  sewers. 
There  are  also  1466.77  miles  of  water  pipe.  The  streets 
are  lighted  by  10,469  electric  arc  lights,  21,749  gas 
lamps  and  12,817  gasoline  lamps. 

In  consequence  of  the  danger  of  spreading  spotted 
fever  in  the  community  the  State  Board  of  Health  directed 
that  the  health  authorities  in  Pennsylvania  "shall  imme- 
diately place  or  cause  to  be  placed  in  a  conspicuous  place 


or  places  upon  the  house  or  premises  in  which  such  cases 
may  be  located  a  placard  or  placards  upon  which  shall  be 
printed  in  large  letters  the  words  '  epidemic  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis — spotted  fever;  an  infections  and  communica- 
ble disease.  All  persons  are  cautioned  against  entering 
these  premises  except  by  permission  of  the  Board  of 
Health.'" 

On  the  6th  inst.  snow  fell  at  intervals  in  Gainesville, 
Ga.,  the  only  instance  of  snow  failing  in  this  month  there 
on  record. 

The  British  steamship  Manchester  Corporation  recently 
arrived  at  Philadelphia  after  encountering  forty-three  ice- 
bergs. For  thirteen  miles  east  and  west  of  the  steamship 
great  ice-fields  floated,  the  bergs  towering  above  the  water 
for  from  50  to  100  feet. 

One  of  the  largest  fossils  has  lately  been  set  up  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York.  This 
is  the  complete  skeleton  of  a  prehistoric  animal,  known 
as  brontosaurus,  of  the  lizard  type,  sixty-seven  feet  long 
and  fifteen  and  a  half  high.  It  was  discovered  in  1897  in 
the  central  part  of  Wyoming.  Some  of  the  bones  weigh 
from  600  to  1000  pounds  each. 

Previous  to  1880  there  were  few  olive  trees  in  Califor- 
nia outside  of  mission  gardens,  but  in  the  year  mentioned 
quantities  of  trees  of  the  best  Italian  and  French  varieties 
were  imported.  It  is  now  stated  that  parts  of  California 
are  now  vast  olive  orchards,  and  the  indications  are  that 
in  the  not  far  distant  future  the  State  will  supply  a  con- 
siderable and  constantly  increasing  quantity  of  olives  for 
export. 

A  reorganization  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Panama 
Canal  has  been  made.  Theodore  Shontz,  Judge  Magoon, 
and  John  P.  Wallace  will  be  chiefly  responsible,  but  other 
Commissioners  and  a  board  of  consulting  engineers  are  to 
be  associated  with  them.  The  question  as  to  whether  it 
will  be  a  sea-level  canal  or  not  is  to  be  yet  decided.  It  is 
stated  that  the  Commissioners  propose  to  employ  30,000 
to  40,000  laborers,  and  that  they  are  looking  towards 
Japan  or  China  for  the  supply. 

The  acceptance  of  a  gift  of  $100,000,  which  John  D. 
Rockefeller  has  proposed  to  make  to  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions,  has  awakened 
much  discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  accepting  it,  in 
consequence  of  the  connection  of  the  donor  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  In  protesting  against  receiving 
it  certain  clergymen  urged  "that  the  Church  must  not 
stand  in  compromising  relation  to  a  man  who  in  public 
thought  represents  methods  that  are  oppressive,  danger- 
ous and  wrong.  We  cannot  disregard  the  efl^ect  of  the 
association  which  his  name,  in  view  of  the  facts  that  are 
widespread  and  notorious,  unfortunately  carries  with  it. 
The  Church  cannot  afl'ord  to  enter  into  any  relation  that 
may  weaken  or  discredit  it  in  the  fulfilment  of  its  task." 

There  are  in  the  United  States  over  2,000  Jewish  far- 
mers, men  with  families,  representing  more  than  10,000 
persons,  profitably  engaged  in  tilling  American  soil.  The 
Jewish  Agricultural  and  Aid  Society  has  been  helpful  in 
promoting  this  movement  in  order  to  relieve  the  conges- 
tion in  the  Jewish  quarters  of  large  cities,  particularly 
New  York  and  Chicago,  toward  which  city  Jewish  immi- 
gration is  mainly  directed.  Three  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  Jewish  farmers,  representing  1,963  persons,  have 
taken  up  some  of  "  abandoned  "  farms  of  New  England, 
and  through  perseverance  and  tireless  industry  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  them  profitable. 

Foreign.— Despatches  from  London  indicate  that  the 
bonds  of  the  San  Domingo  Republic  and  those  of  certain 
South  American  countries  have  greatly  advanced  in  price 
in  consequence  of  a  belief  that  President  Roosevelt  will 
intervene  in  some  way  to  cause  the  defaulting  countries 
to  pay  their  debts.  This  idea,  it  is  said,  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  remarks  made  in  President  Roosevelt's 
message  to  Congress  and  the  utterances  of  Secretary 
Root  when  he  said:  "  When  we  say  to  the  Powers  of  the 
world  you  shall  not  push  your  remedies  for  wrongdoing 
against  these  republics  to  the  point  of  occupying  terri- 
tory, we  are  bound  to  say,  wherever  wrong  cannot  other- 
wise be  redressed,  we  ourselves  will  see  that  it  is  re- 
dressed." 

King  Edward  of  England  has  recently  visited  President 
Louhet  in  Paris.  Emperor  William  has  had  an  interview 
with  Victor  Emanuel  the  King  of  Italy  on  board  the 
yacht  belonging  to  the  former  at  Naples,  during  a  voyage 
of  the  German  Emperor  in  the  Mediterranean. 

A  general  uprising  is  feared  in  Russia,  in  consequence 
of  popular  discontent.  In  the  Caucasus  rioting  by  the 
peasants  is  reported.  A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg 
of  the  5th  says:  "  OSicial  circles  are  unreservedly  war- 
like, but  the  great  majority  of  Russians  remain  opposed 
to  war.  The  peace  sentiment  is  particularly  strong  in 
Moscow  and  the  provinces.  The  Bourse  Gazette  publishes 
the  result  of  an  investigation  among  the  business  houses 
of  St.  Petersburg,  showing  declines  of  30  to  40  per  cent, 
in  business.   The  peasants  are  unable  to  grasp  the  mean- 


ing of  the  war.  Special  correspondents  sent  by  Rnsi 
newspapers  to  visit  the  provinces  all  relate  the  si 
story.  The  peasants  invariably  ask  what  the  wai 
about  and  when  it  will  end.  Russian  statesmen  who  c 
sider  the  situation  calmly  and  dispassionately  see  t 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  prolonging  the  struggle." 

A  general  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  hig 
schools  of  Russia  at  Moscow  has  adopted  a  series  of  n 
lutions  demanding  a  revision  of  the  whole  educatic 
system  of  the  empire,  including  freeing  the  schools 
universities  from  Government  control  and  declaring  t( 
constitutional  regime. 

It  is  stated  that  the  total  Russian  losses  in  kil 
wounded  and  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Mukden 
107,000. 

Russia  is  reported  to  be  making  preparations  to  e 
large  numbers  of  troops  to  the  far  East. 

Another  detpatch  says:  "The  stories  of  suffering] 
the  part  of  the  widows,  wives  and  familes  of  soldier; 
the  front  are  attracting  general  attention,  and  the  pel 
demands  Government  aid  for  the  sufferers.  The  l' 
charities  are  no  longer  able  to  cope  with  the  sitnati 
In  many  places  the  funds  raised  for  this  purpose  arel 
tirely  exhausted,  and  the  provincial  papers  are  filled  i 
pathetic  accounts  of  starving  mothers  and  children  1| 
ging  in  the  streets."  ^ 

A  despatch  of  the  5th  from  Lahore,  India,  says:  Wi 
spread  disaster  was  caused  by  yesterday's  earthqaal 
and  great  loss  of  life  is  reported  from  Kashmir,  Dalhcl 
Dehradun,  Patrala  and  Malerkatla.  Thousands  of  perij 
are  reported  to  have  been  killed.  j 

Earthquake  shocks  were  felt  in  Antigua  and  si 
others  of  the  West  India  islands  about  the  1st  instan] 

The  falling  down  of  a  reservoir  used  to  supply  w:| 
to  certain  parts  of  Madrid  has  caused  widespread  in, 
and  loss  of  life  in  that  city. 

A  despatch  from  Berlin  of  the  6th  says:  Spotted  f 
has  been  raging  for  several  months  in  epidemic  fori 
Silesia.  Much  alarm  exists  among  the  people,  t 
the  laboring  population,  and  many  have  fled  from 
district.  The  disease  is  beginning  to  make  its  appeari 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. 


NOTICES. 

Westtovyn  Boarding  School. — For  conveni 
of  persons  coming  to  Westtown  School,  the  stage 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  i 
2.48  and  4.32  P.  M.  Other  trains  are  met  when  reqnei 
Stage  fare,  fifteen  cents;  after  7.30  P.  M.,  twenty 
cents  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegraph, 
West  Chester,  Phone  114a.     Edward  G.  Smedlet,  i 


Died,  at  her  home  in  Germantown,  Philadelphia,£ 
Month  28th,  1905,  Anna  Spencer,  in  the  seventy-fo 
year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Abington  Monthly 
Horsham  Particular  Meetings.  She  was  greatly  beljd 
by  her  immediate  friends  and  relatives,  while  towan  Jl 
with  whom  she  came  in  contact  she  evinced  a  sympatijc 
and  self-sacrificing  spirit  that  were  very  attractive  JA 
long  and  trying  sickness  was  borne  with  great  patite 
and  cheerfulness,  and  her  child-like  submission  to  tbifi- 
vine  will  was  sweetly  apparent  through  all.  As  the W 
drew  near  she  was  spared  acute  suffering,  and  we  jij 
reverently  believe  passed  peacefully  into  her  everlaitg 
rest. 

,  on  the  nineteenth  of  Third  Month,  1905,  a  ji< 

home  in  West  Branch,  Iowa,  William  D.  Branson,  ia 
dear  aged  father  in  Israel  was  born  Fourth  Month  '.% 
1814,  being  nearly  ninety-one  years  of  age.  Was  a'a- 
long  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  at  the  iae 
of  his  death  was  an  esteemed  member  of  West  BrjJli 
Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting  of  conservative  Fri'is. 
He  was  firmly  attached  to  our  principles  as  helPJ 
early  Friends,  and  upheld  them  unflinchingly ;  was  ;  S 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and  a  bright  and  shining  liglio 
the  world.  He  was  quite  frail  in  body  for  some  p* 
before  the  close,  but  spiritually  bright,  and  retainer Ji* 
faculties  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the  last.  Ho 
expressed  a  belief  that  his  end  was  near,  and  rem 
to  one  who  visited  him  a  few  days  before  his  dea:h  ■ 
he  had  full  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  fe;'- 
signed  to  his  will  and  time.  Hs  often  repeated  the  U^s 
of  the  Psalmist  that  "  Once  I  was  young,  now  I  anjoi 
and  I  never  saw  the  righteous  forsaken  or  his  seed  «?• 
ging  bread."  We  who  knew  him  feel  well  assured  thjlie 
has  been  gathered  as  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe  intcjia' 
heavenly  garner,  and  that  the  text  of  Scripture  quel; at 
his  funeral  was  applicable,  "Blessed  are  the  dead  wlp'* 
in  the  Lord;  yea,  saith  the  spirit,  that  they  may  rest  OB 
their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them."  I 
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Session  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
for  1905. 

pe  two  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  sitting 
'ihiladelphia  Yearly  Meeting  began  on  Sec- 
uday  the  17th  instant,  and  was  preceded 
reventh-day  by  a  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
krs  in  which  all  the  representatives  were 
:(ent,  and  several  attenders  from  other 
e-ly  Meetings.  An  unusual  outpouring  of 
ry  expression  began  early  in  the  sitting 
Kwas  continued  also  through  the  business 
)iion.  Especially  interesting  was  the  ac- 
iTt  given  on  the  returning  of  the  credentials 
'  'm.  C.  Allen,  whose  companion  was  Wm. 
.  arvey,  for  religious  service  on  the  islands 
:  'orto  Rico  and  Barbados,  a  sketch  of 
h'h  has  already  been  given  from  week  to 
er  in  our  columns.  This  brought  much  ten- 
sifeeiing  and  thankfulness  over  the  meeting, 
h'h  found  earnest  expression.  It  was  re- 
Sfedly  acknowledged  in  view  of  the  favors 
I  ich  a  meeting,  that  this  was  "no  common 
I}" 

icond-day,  17th. — Following  a  season  of 
•Iwnity  in  worship,  the  doings  of  the  Meet- 
igfor  Sufferings  representing  the  work  of 
lefearly  Meeting  during  the  past  year  were 
ia 

iipropriations  had  been  made  from  the 
hileston  Fund,  of  $400  for  two  meeting- 
)ies  to  be  built,  one  in  Rich  Square  and 
len  Marlboro,  North  Carolina. 

Atention  having  been  called  to  the  awful 
58)nsibility  assumed  in  the  taking  of  human 
f(  either  legally  or  illegally,  including  the 
i)r)rs  of  lynching,  and  a  committee  having 
ee  set  apart  to  produce,  if  way  opened,  an 
Jc?ss  on  this  subject,  one  had  been  prepared 
Bcapproved,  and  printed  to  the  number  of 
5,  to.  Most  of  these  having  been  distributed 
)  arsons  of  influence,  including  men  con- 
6c^d  with  legislatures  and  government,  the 
otcand  religious  press,  boards  of  trade,  and 
BP;i=entatives  of  religion,  some  very  encour- 
Ri;  letters  of  appreciation  had  been  re- 
Tid,  indicating  that  the  publication  has 
ee  timely,  and  that  it  has  strengthened  and 
nl'htened  many. 

^'special  meeting  had  been  called  on  ac- 
5U;  of  the  appalling  state  of  vice  and  im- 


morality reported  as  tolerated  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  wait  on  the  Mayor  on  this  account.  These 
attended  to  the  service  immediately,  were 
courteously  received  and  given  full  opportunity 
to  lay  before  him  the  concern  of  this  meeting, 
and  to  express  the  exercise  of  their  minds  on 
his  behalf,  and  for  the  witness  for  truth  and 
righteousness  as  the  standard  of  a  government 
that  should  exalt  the  character  of  the  city. 

On  account  of  bills  before  the  State  Legis- 
lature aimed  at  frustrating  the  good  service 
of  associations  carried  on  to  assist  the  laws  in 
the  suppression  of  vice,  a  committee  had  pro- 
ceeded to  Harrisburg,  and  had  an  attentive 
and  respectful  hearing  accorded  them  by  the 
Governor.  They  also  conversed  with  members 
of  the  Legislature  on  the  subject.  Widespread 
opposition  in  the  community  has  also  been  a 
factor,  it  is  believed,  in  leading  to  the  final 
failure  of  these  bills  to  become  laws. 

Through  the  Willits  Fund  an  average  of 
.'-!,269  copies  of  the  African's  Friend  have 
been  distributed  in  Liberia,  and  2,443  in  the 
Southern  States.  Testimonials  of  good  done 
by  this  reading  matter  have  been  very  en- 
couraging. 

The  Committee  in  charge  of  interests  of  the 
Doukhobors  had  found  no  way  open  properly 
to  apply  funds  in  their  hands  for  the  work  of  Ed- 
ucation among  that  people.  Prudence  seemed 
to  dictate  the  holding  of  the  funds  at  interest 
until  a  right  opening  appeared  for  their  use. 
The  present  material  prosperity  attained  by 
that  people  without  learning  seems  to  foster 
the  idea  that  school  education  is  not  needed. 

The  Rook  Committee  reported  a  distribution 
of  1786  volumes  and  13,3u5  pamphlets,— 1265 
volumes  of  these,  and  12, .581  pamphlets  gra- 
tuitously, at  a  cost  of  $839.87.  The  reprints 
issued  were  Memorials  of  Debbie  E.  Cope,  of 
Charles  Rhoads,  and  of  William  V.  Ditzler, 
Dymond  on  War,  Dymond  on  Morality,  in  Span- 
ish; and  Letters  of  Isaac  Penington.  There 
were  printed  also  15,040  copies  of  the  Address 
on  the  Sacredness  of  Human  Life,  and  1500 
copies  of  the  Catalog  of  Books  for  sale.  The 
cost  of  producing  all  the.se  has  been  $932.64. 

The  visit  of  Wm.  C.  Allen  and  Wm.  B.  Har- 
vey to  Porto  Rico  and  Barbados  gave  unusual 
opportunity  for  the  distribution  of  our  litera- 
ture. Dymond's  Essays,  in  Spanish,  were  es- 
pecially welcomed  in  Porto  Rico,  and  letters 
showing  deep  appreciation  of  the  work  were 
received  from  men  of  influence  in  Honduras, 
Costa  Rica,  Venezuela,  Chili,  Paraguay.  Gifts 
of  our  publications  to  several  libraries,  to  in- 
terested parties  in  PYance,  and  distant  parts 
of  our  own  country  were  reported.  The  Elisha 
Roberts  Fund  for  disseminating  our  publica- 
tions, particularly  among  the  young,  has  been 
thankfully  appreciated. 

The  following  are  among  the  characteriza- 
tions of  Dymond's  Essays  received  from  Spanish- 


American  countries: — "It breathes  throughout 
morality  in  its  highest  form."  "It  is  with 
deep  interest  1  have  read  this  notable  work 
intended  to  spread  the  high  and  sublime  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  which  deserve  the  great- 
est admiration  and  warmest  support."  "It  is 
a  very  valuable  book  for  a  Christian  of  every 
kind.  It  is  truth,  truth  difficult  to  practice, 
it  is  true,  considering  the  multitude  of  preju- 
dices in  which  we  have  been  educated,  but 
towards  which  every  disciple  of  Christ  ought 
to  strive,  cost  what  it  may." 

The  reading  of  the  varied  labors  of  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  brought  out  much  expression 
of  unusual,  some  would  say  unprecedented, 
appreciation  of  their  value  and  interest.  The 
pains  taken  to  obviate  unsound  legislation  were 
learned  of  with  gratitude  and  encouragement 
that  we  had  watchmen  on  the  towers  round 
about;  and  perhaps  the  major  part  of  the  ses- 
sion was  taken  up  with  considerations  arising 
from  hearing  the  report  of  the  extension  and 
appreciation  abroad  of  Friends'  literature,  and 
with  warnings  against  undermining  the  faith 
of  our  families  by  receiving  as  periodicals 
journals  which,  though  most  ably  conducted 
and  giving  in  the  most  convenient  and  inform- 
ing way  the  world's  history  of  the  .successive 
weeks,  yet  are  tinctured  or  boldly  replete  with 
insidious  and  open  expression  on  religion  and 
the  Scriptures,  tending  to  destroy  the  faith 
and  poison  the  spiritual  life  of  many.  Some 
desires  were  expressed  for  a  periodical  con- 
ducted by  Friends  which  should  contain  the 
merits  and  none  of  the  demerits  of  these  harm- 
ful weeklies.  But  most  earnest  were  the  ex- 
hortations to  drink  deeply  of  such  literature 
as  John  Churchman's,  Thos.  Chalkley's,  George 
Fox's,  John  Woolman's,  and  Stephen  Grellet's 
Journal,  and  Penn's  "No  Cross,  No  Crown;" 
and  not  to  disappoint  inquirers  who  would  ex- 
pect to  see  in  us  true  representatives  of  such 
literature. 

Beyond  these  proceedings  of  Second-day,  we 
can  place  in  print  none  until  next  week's 
number. 


Amid  all  the  strife  of  tongues  over  words 
and  names  in  realms  theoloi^ical  and  critical, 
is  it  not  well  to  remember  that  there  is  in 
the  world  a  Being,  pervading,  omnipotent, 
all-wise,  who  is  able  to  lead  into  all  the  truth 
those  who  seek  his  guidance?  The  Holy  Spirit 
is  a  factor  in  all  religious  controversy.  Elim- 
inate Him  we  cannot.  The  question  for  us  is, 
Shall  we,  or  shall  we  not,  follow  his  leadership? 
Those  who  accept  his  guidance  will  be  led  into 
the  light;  those  who  refuse  it  will  be  baffled 
and  thwarted  by  their  own  misapprehension  of 
the  truth. — The  Examiner. 


He.wen  is  your  home,  therefore  often  think 
about  it;  tribulation  is  your  lot,  therefore 
daily  expect  it. 
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Market  Street  Meeting-House. 

Probable  Picture  of  its  Interior. 

An  interesting  historical  picture  has  re- 
cently come  to  light  in  the  Coates  family, 
which  it  is  believed  shows  a  part  of  the  inte- 
rior of  one  of  the  Meeting-houses  at  the  corner 
of  Market  and  Second  Sts.,  perhaps  that  built 
in  1695  and  removed  in  1755. 

This  picture  is  painted  on  glass,  twelve  by 
fifteen  inches  in  size,  and  is  apparently  in  a 
meeting-room  in  which  the  ceiling  ran  up  to 
the  roof.  This  makes  it  probable  that  the 
room  shown  was  in  the  meeting-house  which 
was  removed  in  1755,  and  indicates  that  the 
picture  was  painted  before  that  date. 

The  ministers'  gallery  and  second  gallery, 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  call  it,  are  both  well 
depicted,  and  the  scene  represented  is  appa- 
rently that  just  after  breaking  up  of  meeting. 
Three  figures  are  shown,  one  of  them  about 
eight  inches  in  height,  and  the  others  of  some- 
what shorter  men.  The  first  is  just  descend- 
ing from  the  gallery,  and  holding  out  his  right 
hand  as  if  to  shake  hands  with  some  one  on 
the  floor  of  the  meeting.  He  is  dressed  in 
drab  clothes,  with  a  very  long  coat,  knee 
breeches,  and  buckles  on  his  shoes.  He  is 
without  hat,  but  has  a  large  wig,  which  over- 
laps his  shoulders.  The  other  two  figures  are 
standing  in  the  ministers'  gallery,  facing  each 
other  and  shaking  hands.  Both  have  canes, 
and  their  clothing  appears  somewhat  darker 
than  that  of  the  other  figure,  though  of  simi- 
lar style.  Both  are  wearing  large  hats  with 
drooping  brims,  and  possibly  wigs. 

The  picture  is  in  admirable  state  of  pre- 
servation, most  of  the  colors  being  bright,  and 
fairly  fresh,  and  the  faces  so  well  depicted  as 
to  be  easily  recognizable  by  any  person  who 
had  known  them. 

The  picture  is  one  of  rare  interest  and  value 
from  a  historical  point  of  view. 

I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  clue  to 
who  the  persons  represented  are.  There  was 
formerly  attached  to  the  picture  a  written 
description,  but  in  the  course  of  time  this  has 
disappeared,  and  it  is  feared  that  the  informa- 
tion it  contained  is  irrecoverably  lost. 

George  Vaux. 


Hindered  by  Wealth.— A  boy's 
character  must  be  exceptionally  strong  when 
he  is  earnest  in  his  endeavors  to  make  a  man 
of  himself  and  to  attain  some  worthy  object  in 
life,  despite  the  fact  that  he  knows  there  is  no 
necessity  for  him  to  work  to  gain  those  results. 
The  feeling  that  he  can  have  whatever  he 
wants  without  any  special  effort  upon  his  own 
part,  is  most  demoralizing.  It  saps  his  energy 
and  may  even  make  him  inconsiderate  of  others 
who  are  less  fortunately  circumstanced  than 
himself.  American  life  furnishes  few  exam- 
ples of  sons  of  rich  men  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  any  way  that  was  creditable  to 
them;  while  itoflfers  thousands  of  cases  of  men 
who  have  risen  from  the  greatest  obscurity  to 
the  highest  position  and  to  great  wealth.  No 
one  can  suppose  that  we  would  assert  that 
wealth  need  be  a  barrier  to  success  in  other 
things;  for,  if  wisely  used,  it  can  be  of  mate- 
rial assistance  in  smoothing  the  road  to  a  great 
reputation ;  but  it  is  in  no  way  essential,  and 
may  even  prove  a  hindrance,  instead  of  a  stim- 
ulant. 


The  Cruise  of  the  "Arabic." 

(Concluded  from  page  314. ) 

En  route  to  Naples. 
Third  Month  21st,  1905.— Our  cruise  is  near- 
ing  the  end  and  this  will  finish  up  my  journal 
letters.  Time  has  been  short  for  a  proper 
treatment  of  the  great  sights  we  have  seen  and 
I  haven't  tried  to  give  you  more  than  a  hint 
of  what  we  were  doing  each  day,  but  it  has 
certainly  made  an  indelible  impression  on  our 
minds.  I  confess  we  left  Jerusalem  without 
regret.  It  was  all  £0  different  from  our  ex- 
pectations and  to  cap  the  climax,  it  rained 
most  of  the  time.  We  did  have  two  perfect 
days  so  that  we  know  what  the  climate  is  like 
under  favorable  conditions.  The  cultivated 
plains  were  in  their  spring-time  freshness  and 
the  great  patches  of  flowers  were  indeed  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye.  The  ride  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jaffa  presents  a  dreary  contrast  until  the  Plains 
of  Sharon  are  reached  and  the  great  orange 
groves  near  Jaffa.  The  sea  was  not  rough, 
but  the  rocks  looked  dangerous  enough  when 
we  rowed  to  the  ship.  Those  boatmen  are  such 
a  villainous  looking  lot  that  I  felt  my  first  fear 
on  the  water  We  reached  Alexandria  early. 
Third  Month  15th,  and  found  the  harbor  full 
of  shipping.  The  beacon  light  was  interesting 
to  me  as  the  direct  descendant  of  the  first  light- 
house in  the  world.  The  English  control  things 
here  as  sort  of  Trustee  for  other  countries, 
though  nominally  the  Sultan  rules  through  the 
Khedive.  Everything  seemed  very  European 
with  the  Oriental  combined  and  the  ride  to  Cairo 
was  most  interesting.  The  cultivated  strips 
of  land  run  like  a  ribbon  along  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  and  the  irrigating  wells  worked  by  the 
oxen  or  camels  were  very  picturesque.  We 
reached  Cairo  in  about  four  hours  and  were 
glad  to  get  into  a  hotel  once  more.  On  our 
way  from  the  station  a  wheel  came  off  the 
omnibus  and  let  us  down,  but  nothing  broke 
and  no  one  was  hurt.  Cairo  is  perfectly  fasci- 
nating, reminding  one  of  Paris  with  the  oriental 
dash  of  costume,  camels  from  the  desert,  and 
people  from  all  countries. 

Third  Month  16th.— Our  first  morning  was 
spent  at  the  Pyramids.  The  drive  was  lovely, 
starting  at  8.30  from  the  hotel,  through  the 
city  to  the  Nile  bridge,  which  we  crossed,  and 
then  five  or  six  miles  through  a  beautiful  avenue 
of  locust  trees.  The  trolley  on  one  side  re- 
minded us  continually  of  modern  civilization, 
but  we  constantly  passed  caravans  of  camels 
loaded  with  various  commodities.  The  funny 
little  wagons  with  whole  families,  with  women 
in  the  ugly  Egyptian  veil  and  carrying  babies 
astride  their  shoulders,  donkeys  of  every  size, 
and  occasionally  the  "smart"  trap  of  some 
European  attracted  us.  As  the  day  advanced 
the  heat  became  intense  and  by  the  time  we 
reached  the  pyramids  we  felt  the  full  force  of 
the  sun's  rays.  A  donkey  was  necessary  for 
the  last  hill  as  the  desert  sand  was  not  easy  to 
walk  in.  Some  rode  camels,  but  we  took  the 
donkey.  I'll  not  attempt  to  describe  these 
wonders  of  the  world.  The  largest  pyramid 
Cheops  is  451  feet  high,  and  it  is  said  took  one 
hundred  thousand  men  twenty  years  to  build. 
The  Sphinx  is  quite  as  wonderful,  and  in  the 
Temple  we  saw  one  granite  slab  16  feet  long. 
The  pillars  are  of  alabaster.  There  is  a  fine 
hotel  near  the  Pyramids,called  the  Mena  House, 
and  we  stopped  there  to  rest  and  get  some  re- 
freshment.  It  is  a  very  fashionable  and  popular 


winter  resort.  We  returned  to  the  hotel  iij 
time  for  luncheon  and  at  2.30  were  driven  ti 
the  Museum.  The  Royal  Mummies  excited  mos  I 
of  our  interest  but  they  are  not  very  cheerful 
exhibits.  Each  Empire  is  represented  begin! 
ning  with  the  ancient  2800  to  2200  B.  C.  ami 
ending  with  the  new  empire  1600-1100  B.  C. 
and  it  is  a  most  remarkable  exhibit.  "Eve) 
six  thousand  years  ago  when  the  great  pyral 
mids  were  built  Egypt  had  a  written  language! 
a  grammar,  literature,  religion,  school  of  Aril 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  of  the  mechanil 
cal  arts  and  an  established  hierarchy  and  | 
social  system."  After  the  museum  we  drovl 
independently  to  the  telegraph  office  and  the! 
we  drove  through  the  bazaars.  | 

Third  Month  17th.— In  the  morning  we  weij 
driven  to  the  Mosque  of  the  Sultan  Hassan  til 
most  interesting  as  still  breathing  the  spir' 
of  old  Cairo.  It  is  quite  a  ruin  but  is  beini 
restored.  From  the  citadel  we  obtained  | 
magnificent  view.  The  new  and  old  cities,  tij 
river  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile  with  the  gresi 
date  palms,  and  in  the  distance  the  pyramid 
of  Memphis  and  of  course  the  Gizeh  pyrami(| 
all  make  a  striking  picture.  The  way  back  wii 
through  the  Bazaars  and  we  saw  many  beaut! 
ful  rugs  and  embroideries  that  we  should  bail 
liked  to  buy.  In  the  afternoon  we  visitij 
old  Cairo  and  the  Coptic  Church,  which  is  vei| 
ancient  and  interesting,  though  the  Coptii 
are  fast  going  over  to  the  Mohammedan  fait! 
Also  the  tombs  of  the  Caliphs  which  are  ela| 
orate  and  gaudy  things  erected  in  the  Thil 
teenth  and  Sixteenth  t'enturies  were  to  ll 
seen.  Last  but  not  least  was  the  island  I 
Roda  where  Moses  was  found  in  the  bulrushel 
We  were  ferried  across  in  a  little  old  tu| 
There  is  quite  a  fine  garden  and  it  is  qui 
pretty.  The  Old  Nilometer  dating  from  7 
A.  D.  is  situated  here.  The  men  filling  the 
goat  skins  and  the  women  their  jars  made  qui 
a  picturesque  scene  on  the  shores  of  the  Nil 

Third  Month  18th.— We  formed  a  company j 
drive  independently  to  see  the  Obelisk  (Helij 
polls).  Starting  about  8.30  after  leaving  ti 
city  we  soon  passed  troops  of  the  Kehdivd 
soldiers  waiting  to  escort  him  into  the  cill 
We  finally  saw  him  coming  in  a  carriage  a| 
our  carriages  were  driven  to  one  side  to  I 
him  pass.  We  photographers  improved  t| 
occasion.  The  grounds  and  palace  occup}'. 
large  area  and  everything  seemed  in  perft 
order.  It  was  a  lovely  drive  all  the  way.  T} 
is  the  place  that  the  obelisks  in  Central  Pst 
and  the  one  on  the  Thames  embankmentw^ 
taken  from,  but  they  rested  at  Alexandria  [■ 
teen  hundred  years  on  the  way !  This  is  the  t 
of  the  Bible  and  this  remaining  obelisk  v^ 
built  in  the  time  of  Abraham  at  least  fd" 
thousand  years  ago.  It  is  a  solid  piece  f 
granite  sixty-five  feet  high.  On  our  retia 
we  stopped  at  an  Ostrich  farm  where  they  H 
several  thousand  birds.  We  saw  them  thp 
days  old  up.  Each  female  lays  eight  egj' 
The  males  resented  our  intrusion,  but  we  ip 
several  snap-shots.  We  also  saw  on  the  rp 
the  Soudanese  cow  but  failed  to  get  a  pictu|. 
In  the  afternoon  we  visited  some  of  the  IP 
hotels  and  finished  up  our  shopping.  | 

Third  Month  19th.— We  decided  to  go  to  P 
ship  and  so  avoid  the  rush  in  the  morning,  (p 
of  ourdrago  men  having  heard  me  inquire  abjt 
the  University  several  times  offered  to  takels 
before  leaving.     It  was  a  striking  sight,  all  le 
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(udents  sitting  in  groups  on  the  iioor  studying 
ioud  and  swaying  their  bodies  backward  and 
:rward.     Some  were  eating  breakfast  and  a 

'iter-carrier  was  going  in  and  out  among 
)em.  It  is  said  there  are  six  thousand  students 
iid  it  is  the  great  official  University  of  Moham- 
ledanism.  Of  course  we  had  to  put  on  slip- 
irs  to  go  in,  and  pay  a  fee  of  ten  cents.  The 
tachers  are  not  paid  hut  are  given  their  food ! 
'le  tuition  is  also  free.  It  is  the  ambition  of 
(ery  Mohammedan  to  be  a  priest  some  day. 
'ley  are  very  devout  and  several  times  a  day 
inear  a  minaret  you  hear  the  call  to  prayer. 
\e  left  Cairo  at  12  o'clock  and  had  a  most 
(Oifortable  ride  to  Alexandria.  On  the  way 
bra  the  station  to  the  boat  our  horse  fell  flat 
id  gave  U3  quite  a  scare.  The  man  finally  got 
}n  up  and  we  proceeded  in  safety  to  the  ship. 

Third  Month  20th. — The  large  party  reached 
t3  ship  in  time  and  we  set  sail  after  luncheon. 
Iwas  a  beautiful  sight,  the  water  was  so  many 
dors,  green  and  lovely  shades  of  blue,  and  the 
V'id  hues  in  the  sky!  They  would  have  been 
tJUght  unnatural  in  a  painting.  The  usual 
t)tingof  steamers,  the  people  cheering  as  the 
pot  went  down  the  narrow  ladder,  all  added  to 
aiost  inspiring  scene.  We  feel  sorry  to  leave 
8;h  an  interesting  country,  but  we  have  Rome 
yo  before  us,  and  then  home!  We  realize  that 
V  are  to  rush  across  Europe,  but  it  is  the  best 
V.  can  do  and  reach  New  York  by  the  twentieth. 

Third  Month  21st.— It  is  lovely  to-day.  The 
Nditerranean  is  blue  and  covered  with  white 
0)3.  I  forgot  to  mention  passing  the  wreck 
oa  steamer  as  we  left  Alexandria.  She  tried 
tgo  in  without  a  pilot  and  is  a  total  loss.  We 
hird  of  it  before  we  left  Jerusalem. 

Third  Month  22nd. — Sea  has  quieted  down 
al  it  is  more  pleasant  on  deck.  We  are  trying 
torrange  to  take  the  trip  to  Capri  and  Sorrento 
al  the  Amalfi  drive  while  in  Naples.  Are 
bjy  packing  our  trunks  to  send  around  to 
L'erpool.  It  is  difficult  to  get  things  in  small 
8  ,ce.  It  being  the  last  night  we  all  would  have 
d  ner  on  board,  we  had  what  they  call  the  (,"ap- 
t;n's  dinner  with  a  special  menu  card  as  a 
sivenir.  Since  dinner,  Ur.  Thompson,  of  New 
Yrk,  lectured  on  Rome.  At  sunset  we  had  a 
fie  view  of  Mt.  Aetna  our  first  active  volcano. 
Bve  passed  the  straits  of  Messina,  and  are 
d)  in  Naples  in  the  morning. 

Third  Month  23rd. — We  are  now  entering 
t!  bay  and  have  had  our  first  look  at  Vesuvius. 
Ifortunately  'tis  raining  and  the  view  is  some- 
wat  spoiled.  We  dislike  to  leave  our  good 
sip  Arabic,  but  the  time  is  drawing  near. 

''arewell. 

The  greatest  defect  in  the  modern  religion 
olhe  churches  is,  there  is  too  much  of  man  in 
it  it  is  too  easily  comprehended;  it  is  only  on 
a  evel  with  brains,  and  on  a  par  with  mere 
hnan  ideas;  it  does  not  strike  outward  and 
dvnward  into  fathomless  infinities.  The  best 
P't  of  religion  is  that  which  transcends  the 
liita  of  human  reason  and  moves  upon  us  and 
tlough  us  with  incomprehensible  force.  The 
acleansing  fulness  of  the  Spirit  is  never  con- 
tidictory  to  reason,  only  it  sweeps  out  a 
tlusand  leagues  beyond  all  brain-measuring 
bindaries— passeth  the  limits  of  understand- 
ii-  The  glory  of  Cod  shining  in  a  purified 
8' I  never  stultifies  the  reason  as  sin  does,  but 
it'aptivates  it  and  holds  all  the  brain  forces 
iriarmony  with  Truth.— Geo.  D.  Watson.        | 


Fur   "The  Fkiend." 

"With  What  Measure  Ye  Mete  it  shall  be 
Measured  to  You  Again." 

How  often  in  the  course  of  life  may  we  see 
some  of  the  various  scripture  declarations  veri- 
fied, and  at  times  even  to  our  admiration.  The 
writer,  having  occasion  recently  to  visit  and 
spend  a  day  in  a  neighboring  village  to  trans- 
act some  business,  a  place  from  which  he  and 
his  family  had  removed  a  few  years  back,  was 
surprised  to  notice  the  kindness  and  marked 
show  of  respect  while  there  from  all  persons 
met  with,  and  had  to  notice  that  some,  ev 
dently  in  that  feeling,  varied  from  their  usual 
form  of  "Mr.,"  and  in  a  respectful  manner 
gave  him  the  first  name. 

This  caused  him  to  look  back  over  a  number 
of  years,  to  the  time  of  his  first  coming  to  that 
place,  and  how  he  and  his  family  then  fared. 
From  a  feeling  of  requirement  they  endeavored 
to  demean  themselves  consistently  as  becomes 
Friends.  This  caused  our  being  objects  of 
notice,  and,  for  a  short  time,  of  scoffing  re- 
marks. But  as  the  same  feeling  which  actu- 
ated to  consistency  of  speech  and  apparel  was 
taken  heed  to,  it  preserved  our  minds  above 
any  unpleasantness  of  feeling  toward  the  indi- 
viduals, or  on  account  of  the  remarks  or  names 
they,  in  derision,  put  upon  us,  only  hoping  that 
we  were  in  a  measure  worthy,  even  as  our  fore- 
fathers, of  the  name  of  Quakers,  and  in  a  de- 
gree willing  to  undergo  reproach  for  the  doc- 
trines and  testimonies  of  Truth  held  by  that 
people.  It  happened,  a  few  days  after  our 
coming  to  that  place,  that  a  relative  calling 
to  see  us,  and  not  knowing  which  house,  in- 
quired for  the  person  who  had  previously  occu- 
pied our  residence,  and  was  answered,  "  There 
is  the  house,  but  Quakers  live  there  now." 
However,  feeling  kindly  to  all,  and  using  all 
respectfully,  with  loving  desires  for  their 
good,  the  unkind  behavior  of  calling  names, 
etc.,  soon  became  things  of  the  past,  though 
being  faithful  to  our  principles,  and  of  dis- 
couraging all  improper  words  of  a  mere  show  of 
respect,  as  "Mr.,"  "Mrs.,"  etc.  The  fore- 
going has  been  written  with  a  desire  that  it 
may  be  as  a  little  inducement  to  faithfulness 
to  those  who  are  ready  to  shrink  from  the  tes- 
timonies of  Friends,  or  who  hold  them  too 
loosely,  as  not  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  to 
be  known  by  their  behavior,  speech  and  appa- 
rel, as  Friends. 

Mary  Boearquet,  afterwards  Mary  Fletcher, 
says,  in  her  account  of  her  life ,  as  one  amongst 
otliers  with  the  very  many  of  our  ancient  and 
later  worthies  who  have  left  similar  sayings  in 
their  writings  for  our  reading  and  profit, 
which  should  often  be  recurred  to  by  us  as  in- 
citements: "  I  saw  clearly  that  plainness  of 
dress  and  behavior  becomes  a  Christian,  and 
resolved  to  be  neat  and  clean  in  the  plainest 
things;"  and  she  says,  "whenever  I  thought 
on  the  subject,  these  words  of  the  apostle 
would  pass  through  my  mind  with  power,— 
'  For  so  the  holy  women  of  old  .  .  .  adorned 
themselves.'" 
First  Month  23rd,  1905. 


To  most  people  self-control  means  the  con- 
trol of  appearances  and  not  the  control  of  real- 
ities. The  control  of  appearances  is  merely 
outward  repression.  I  have  not  controlled 
myself  until  I  am  absolutely  free  from  that 
interior  desire  which  was  seeking  expression. 


BY  ELEANOR  COPE  EMLEN. 

"And  so  he  bore  without  reproach 
The  grand  old  name  of  Gentleman." 

I  can  lay  no  claim  to  any  special  opportuni- 
ties for  knowledge  of  this  wide,  and  deep  and 
many-sided  subject,  but,  I  suppose,  like  any 
other  woman  who  is  the  mother  of  sons,  I  have 
had  to  think  a  great  deal  about  them. 

I  believe  I  can  never  forget  the  time  when  I 
was  told  that  my  little  baby  was  a  boy.  The 
principal  thing  that  occupied  me  all  that  day 
was  the  thought,  going  over  and  over  through 
my  mind,"  A  man-child  is  born  into  the  world." 
And  a  great  sense  of  responsibility  seemed  to 
take  hold  of  me  from  that  moment,  as  if  I  felt 
that  a  man  had  been  entrusted  to  my  charge, 
who  would  need  my  help  all  the  time.  And  as 
he  would  be  growing  night  and  day  there  was 
no  time  to  lose. 

How  many  kinds  of  boys  there  are !  I  have 
known  many,  brothers,  sons,  nephews,  all  on 
intimate  terms— and  no  two  alike.  We  can 
make  no  rules  for  managing  them  or  for  train- 
ing that  are  in  the  least  of  universal  aoplica- 
tion,  or  we  should  be  sure  to  do  some  of  them 
injustice.  Just  a  few  rules  for  ourselves,  how- 
ever, will  help  us  much. 

We  should,  for  instance,  never  use  force  to 
insist  on  obedience,  unless  it  be  to  carry  an 
unwilling  child  out  of  the  way  of  fire,  or  some- 
thing equally  tragic.  This  may  seem  a  little 
hard  to  carry  out,  but  see  how  it  will  work. 
If  we  tell  the  dear  little  boy  of  four  to  go  to 
bed  now,  and  he  declines,  to  the  point  of  re- 
belliousness— if  we  pick  him  up  and  carry  him 
or  drag  him  where  we  wish,  we  can  probably 
manage  to  do  it  by  main  force,  but  with  an 
effort,  and  his  antagonism  rises  immediately  as 
he  feels  the  effort,  and  he  prides  himself  on 
the  strength  of  his  resistance.  Not  so  with 
our  moral  force  and  maternal  authority  if  we 
wield  it  very  quietly  and  firmly;  he  has  no 
weapon  to  match  that,  and  if  we  begin  early 
and  faithfully,  he  will  recognize  the  force  of 
it  as  surely  as  the  sight  of  a  policeman  brings 
order  to  a  disorderly  crowd. 

I  was  much  interested  lately  in  hearing  an 
explanation  of  hypnotism  which  bears  on  this. 
This  mental  force,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
said  to  be  closely  akin  to  the  power  which  a 
mother  exerts  over  her  child  whenever  she 
puts  it  to  sleep.  I  do  not  mean  when  it  wants 
to  go  to  sleep,  but  when  her  superior  will  and 
judgment  decide  that  it  is  time  for  sleeping. 
she  makes  it  very  comfortable,  perhaps  darkens 
the  room,  she  may  sing  to  it,  or  rock  it,  but 
she  wills  that  it  shall  go  to  sleep,  and  very 
many  times  she  succeeds.  Can  we  not  draw  a 
lesson  for  ourselves  from  this,  in  other  kinds 
of  mother's  duties?  So  many  people  say, 
"  How  do  you  keep  the  children  from  teasing 
and  tormenting  each  other?"  and  I  always  feel 
like  saying,  "  By  firmly  resolving  not  to  allow 
that  baleful  influence  in  your  home  life."  We 
are  quite  determined  in  our  mind  that  our  lit- 
tle ones  shall  grow  up  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
to  respect  the  property  of  others,  and  we  are 
willing,  if  necessary,  to  spend  much  time  and 
will-power  in  enforcing  these  very  impor- 
tant things — in  short,  without  any  discussion, 
we  insist  that  they  shall  be  truthful  and  hon- 
est boys  and  girls.    So,  1  believe  we  can,  with 
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the  strength  of  our  will,  do  away  with  this 
great  destroyer  of  home  peace. 

Some  boys  are  perhaps  more  prone  to  teas- 
ing than  others,  from  nervousness,  but  all  can 
be  trained  out  of  it  in  some  way.  Let  the  boy 
who  cannot  be  charmed  with  a  book  at  the 
moment,  be  shown  that  the  kindling-wood  pile 
is  low,  or  that  the  snow  is  not  entirely  taken 
otF  the  front  path,  or  that  some  little  light 
duty  is  waiting  for  a  willing  hand — but  at  the 
same  time  make  all  clearly  to  understand  that 
teasing  is  wrong-doing,  and  never  allowed. 
Let  us  tell  them  early  and  often  of  the  Tender 
Love  that  watches  over  us  all  the  time,  the 
protection  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  as  well  as 
the  many  little  unasked  for  favors  that  we  re- 
ceive from  Him — and  then  show  them  that  it 
must  be  Satan's  own  pleasure  that  finds  joy  or 
satisfaction  in  the  discomfort  or  misery  of  a 
companion.  I  feel  very  strongly  about  this. 
It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  love  and  loyalty 
to  be  as  strong  among  brothers  and  sisters 
when  each  older  one  is  allowed  to  torment  and 
taunt  the  next  younger,  and  1  do  not  think 
that  parents  are  doing  their  duty  to  allow  the 
practice  to  be  spread  from  one  to  another.  1 
have  seen  an  older  brother  bring  so  much  un- 
happiness  into  the  house  with  his  petty  tyranny 
and  interference,  that  there  was  open  rejoicing 
when  he  went  away  from  home,  and  sighing 
and  dark  looks  at  his  return.  It  struck  me 
that  real  injustice  was  done  to  that  boy,  and 
far  less  trouble  would  it  have  been  to  break 
up  the  bad  habit,  than  the  cost  of  time  and 
feeling  spent  in  petting  and  comforting  the 
rest  of  the  family. 

This  may  naturally  suggest  to  us  the  possi- 
bility of  our  children  wanting  to  be  cruel  to 
animals— of  which  I  am  sure  there  is  not 
nearly  as  much  as  there  was  once,  a  reform 
worked  no  doubt  by  the  many  children's  books 
published  lately  about  animals  and  their  inter- 
esting ways.  So  that  if  we  find  our  children 
thoughtless  or  reckless  about  the  cat,  or  the 
flies  on  the  dinner-table,  or  the  sparrows  on  the 
sidewalk,  let  us  see  that  they  very  shortly  have 
some  very  interesting  book  which  will  set 
them  to  thinking  about  such  little  creature? 
— or  the  little  ones  can  have  stories  told 
them  which  will  give  their  thoughts  the  right 
turn. 

Now,  in  regard  to  truthfulness  and  honest 
dealing  in  little  ways,  we  shall  probably  find 
a  natural  dift'erence  between  our  little  boys, 
but  I  think  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  courage  or 
lack  of  it,  though  with  some,  1  must  say,  there 
seems  to  be  an  inborn  sincerity  and  clearness 
of  view  which  scarcely  needs  any  training  in 
this  respect.  But  we  must  not  be  easily  dis- 
couraged if  it  takes  great  faithfulness  and 
tact  to  establish  moral  courage  and  backbone 
in  a  little  boy,  and  make  him  array  himself,  as 
it  were,  on  the  side  of  truth.  Generally  we 
can  track  a  vein  of  manliness  in  him,  and  get 
his  tendency  to  Hero-worship  to  help  along. 
There  is  always  his  father,  or  a  particularly- 
beloved  uncle,  or  perhaps  an  older  boy  who  is 
notably  strong  in  truth-telling,  who  can  be 
talked  over  quietly,  and  this  beautiful  quality 
explained,  and  the  influence  that  such  people 
exert  by  their  actions  brought  out.  And  then 
the  thought  will  come  naturally,  how  fine  it 
would  be  to  grow  up  to  be  a  man  like  that; 
and  of  how  it  can  be  done  —not  in  our  own 
strength,  but  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  who 


is  very  close  to  us,  wanting  to  help  us  if  we 
will  only  turn  to  Him,  and  who  will  surely  lis- 
ten to  the  faintest  cry  for  help  in  the  moment 
of  temptation.  "Set  a  watch.  Oh  Lord,  be- 
fore my  mouth;  keep  the  door  of  my  lips!"  is 
a  very  short  prayer  to  teach  just  now,  but  a 
very  impressive  one.  But  suppose  we  are 
nearly  sure  that  the  truth  has  not  been  told  us, 
yet  have  no  proof.  It  is  a  most  awkward  situ- 
ation— we  cannot  let  it  slip  by — we  must  not 
dare  to  insist  that  our  boy  is  a  liar,  what  shall 
we  do? 

Of  course,  the  mother  whose  refuge  is 
prayer  will  want  to  lay  this  burden  before  the 
Heavenly  Father,  for  her  heart  is  aching  sorely, 
and  let  the  child  share  this  with  her.  This  is 
not  the  time  for  talking,  but  with  great  grav- 
ity let  her  go  into  a  quiet  room,  and  with 
tightly-closed  doors  sit  silently  down,  hold- 
ing the  little  hand  warmly.  Do  not  hurry  at 
all,  but  maintain  the  silence — and  the  prayer 
for  light  that  goes  up  in  the  quiet  may  be 
joined  in  by  the  little  child — who  can  say? 
After  some  minutes  let  him  go,  but  kiss  him 
and  just  say,  "  I  have  been  telling  the  dear 
Lord  about  it;  He  was  there,  and  He  can  help 
us."  I  have  no  experience  with  a  child  who 
would  not  be  tendered  by  this.  And  although 
he  may  make  no  confession  at  the  time,  I  be- 
lieve his  power  of  truth-telling  will  be  greater 
afterwards. 

There  is  no  point  that  I  can  lay  more  stress 
on  than  the  habit  of  self-control.  It  is  fully 
as  important  for  the  mother  as  for  the  son, 
and  many  a  mother  gets  good  help  herself  in 
this  direction  by  the  necessity  of  setting  the 
right  example  to  her  children.  A  very  quick 
temper  is  often  a  distinct  trait  in  our  children, 
and  may  become  a  terrible  enemy  if  it  is 
yielded  to,  but  no  outbreak  should  be  over- 
looked or  treated  as  an  excusable  thing  at  the 
time,  although  at  quite  another  time  we  may 
talk  it  over  quietly,  and  sympathize  heartily 
in  the  temptation  to  get  angry.  And  let  us 
never  forget  to  praise,  or  notice  in  some  quiet 
way,  the  valiant  efi'ort  not  to  break  out  in 
rage,  whenever  it  is  crowned  with  success. 
Sometimes  the  right  chance  to  say  the  encour- 
aging word  may  not  come  for  hours  or  days 
afterwards,  but  let  him  know  that  mother  saw- 
it,  and  mother  was  glad! 

The  picture  of  a  lively  young  colt,  half- 
trained,  is  very  easily  set  before  a  boy,  and  he 
made  to  realize  how  utter  ruin  will  come  if  it 
is  allowed  to  run  off  with  the  driver,  but  if  a 
firm  hand  is  held  over  him  he  will  travel  many 
a  mile,  and  be  a  useful  friend.  And  so  a  hot 
temper  well  controlled  seems  to  change  to 
energy  and  force  of  character  later. 

And  this  is  only  one  way  in  which  self-con- 
trol is  to  be  urged — many  little  habits  which 
mar  the  children's  manners,  or  make  them  un- 
comfortable companions  to  older  people,  may 
be  handled  in  the  same  way — little  thing:- 
which  spring  from  selfishness  or  greediness 
may  be  greatly  eliminated  from  daily  life  by 
the  duty  of  self-control,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  in  strengthening  our  sons'  characters  in 
this  way  while  they  are  young,  we  shall  be 
helping  them  to  stand  in  the  day  of  great 
temptations,  "and  having  done  all,  to  stand." 
I  am  glad  to  recall  here  the  beautiful  thought 
that  Professor  Brumbaugh  gave  us  lately  of 
the  possibility  of  holding  up  the  character  of 
Christ  as  a  genuine  example  in  our  daily  lives- 


"For  even  Christ  pleased  not  Himself"  hail 
been  an  unanswerable  reminder  to  a  thought 
less  child  sometimes. 

As  we  wish  to  draw  out  our  boys'  feelingi 
in  right  ways  in  times  of  stress,  so  we  mus 
be  sure  to  let  our  own  feelings  move  us  ti 
sympathize  in  their  small  affairs.  All  of  us  an 
quick  enough  to  pity  or  help  them  in  an  injur 
to  the  body,  but  some  have  not  realized  tb| 
need  of  a  sympathetic  spirit  in  their  small 
joys.  We  are  too  busy  or  absorbed  to  talj 
over  a  pet  game  of  ball  with  them,  and  heal 
who  are  going  to  play,  and  why  this  boy  ii 
better  this  year,  though  we  have  time  to  diE| 
cuss  clothes  and  servants'  deficiencies  befori 
them,  which  are  certainly  no  more  importanl) 
We  should  see  the  new  bat,  and  enjoy  it  foj 
its  good  points,  or  do  anything  else  sympEJ 
thetic  within  reason,  to  establish  an  intimati 
footing  between  mother  and  son — though  wj 
may  well  bear  in  mind  not  to  let  his  affaiii 
grow  more  important  than  the  grown-up  pecj 
pies.  I 

One  thing  that  troubled  me  when  my  floci 
was  young  and  thoughtless,  was  the  prop(| 
way  to  handle  disrespect  to  me,  their  motheii 
I  felt  at  first  that  it  savored  too  much  of  sell 
conceit  to  correct  this  fault — perhaps  I  migll 
have  brought  it  on  myself.  But  the  Divirj 
command  is  very  definite — "  Honor  thy  fathti 
and  thy  mother  "—and  should  be  obeyed.  J| 
1  never  passed  it  over,  but  never  answers; 
back,  only  saying,  "That  is  not  the  way  ij 
speak  to  mother;  go  to  thy  room  and  close  til 
door,  or  else  apologize  at  once."  It  is  only! 
naughty  habit,  not  very  hard  to  break,  if  til 
mother  is  faithful  and  the  punishment  is  i:i 
evitable.  That  little  rule,  "Let  the  punis]| 
ment  be  simple,  but  inevitable,"  given  me  loii 
ago  by  a  wise  man ,  has  been  a  great  help  i| 
me.  And  let  no  one  think  that  putting  a  b( 
into  a  closet  and  holding  the  door  to  keep  hi 
there,  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  punishment, 

I  almost  fear  it  may  be  thought  that  I  ha^ 
had  only  troublesome  experiences  with  oh; 
dren,  I  have  been  dwelling  on  grave  faults  i 
much;  but  I  am  not  writing  a  family  historl 
and  can  only  assure  you  that  these  times  | 
retrospect  are  all  covered  over  and  submerg( 
in  the  scenes  of  happy  childhood,  the  bovi 
breezy  love  of  out-door  life,  the  loyal  littl 
men  who  waited  on  me,  and  with  whom  I  tO( 
counsel  over  our  small  home  problems.         I 

Now,  when  our  boys  grow  older  we  m!| 
have  other  problems,  and  must  brace  ourselvi 
for  them.  I  think  there  are  but  few  of  the| 
who  do  not,  as  they  grow  toward  manhooj 
have  a  period  of  exaggerated  traits,  as  it  wer| 
It  may  be  shown  in  an  irritability  over  smil 
matters,  it  may  be  an  excess  of  modesty  ail 
self-consciousness — or  it  may  be  the  reversj 
and  show  itself  as  bravado  and  contempt  fi 
the  powers  that  be — but,  at  any  rate,  we  oil 
be  ready  for  it  ourselves,  and  see  to  it  that  M 
are  not  nervous  or  fickle  with  them,  and  Ii] 
a  wise  horse-trainer  with  a  spirited  young  aij 
mal,  we  must  be  ready  to  soothe  and  "  gentle  | 
a  little,  to  show  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  witj 
out  too  much  talk — and  remember  that  this 
not  a  permanent  condition,  but  a  period  of  d 
velopment  in  many  ways,  and  having  tried 
preach  and  insist  on  self-control  from  very  ear 
years,  let  us  exercise  faith,  and  not  look  f 
very  much  fruit  just  now.  I  think  good  coi: 
panions  and  good  books  are  all-important 
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h  time,  and  though  we  may  not  be  quite  able 
oiaintain  confidential  relations  with  our  boys, 
?<can  be  ever  on  the  watch— and  study  them 
^iiout  their  being  aware  of  it.  And  if  we 
rfaithfully  watching,  with  a  humble  desire 
oielp  them  in  best  ways,  we  shall  often  be 
h:  to  detect  a  tendency  towards  something 
nssirable,  before  it  becomes  a  fixed  habit  or 
j'e— and  our  prayers  and  our  most  earnest 
ffrts  must  unobtrusively  be  brought  to  bear 
n.ltering  this  or  modifying  it. 

feel  that  a  little  consideration  of  the  need 
f  ourtesy  among  our  young  people  would  be 

:eat  help  to  us.  We  all  see  the  need  of 
1C3  of  it  in  our  homes,  but  I  suppose  the 
U  tion  is,  how  much  we,  as  Friends,  can  go 
it  the  subject,  for  fear  we  might  be  thought 
)  8  giving  too  much  time  to  Deportment  as 
D  ccomplishment.  But  I  cannot  help  feeling 
ii  courtesy  and  politeness  must  be  instilled 
1  ir  children  more  thoroughly,  and  without 
n.  rules  it  is  often  passed  "over,  or  perhaps 
Jfiely  felt  to  be  lacking  without  any  improve- 
let  ensuing.  The  family  table,  for  instance, 
icld  be  the  gathering  place  of  not  only  neat 
accleanly  people,  but  of  kindly  cheer  and 
0(  humor--and  each  with  some  thought  for 
lerest— that  we  may  go  away  from  it  re- 
•eied  in  more  than  body.  If  our  children 
lus  at  dinner,  silent,  absorbed  in  our  own 
oiies,  intent  only  on  our  own  plans,  we  are 
Jtiikely  to  have  the  prettiest  manners— so 
lawe  cannot  pose  as  an  example  for  them. 
,  Q  the  contrary,  we  make  an  efl:"ort  to  be 
it'taining,  and  insist  on  polite  response  to 
leules  of  politeness,  we  have  a  very  different 
»!,  and  a  much  more  refreshing  hour  for 
.'e'one. 

/.ain,  the  sight  of  young  people  sitting 
)Bortably  in  arm  chairs  when  older  people 
itt  the  room,  should  be  an  unheard-of  thing 
-s.  inconsiderate  is  it — but  it  needs  more 
laitwo  or  three  tellings  to  make  it  the  law 
'.  t3  household  that  they  should  rise  and  see 
lei  seated.  So,  with  many  other  things,  on 
le  -ain,  at  meetings,  at  school,  or  wherever 
irhildren  may  go,  we  must  insist  on  their 
lining  of  others  than  themselves  and  acting 
I,  icording  to  the  rules  we  have  given  them, 
ws-some  one  has  said,  "Good  manners  are 
liji  series  of  small  self-sacrifices." 
W  have  all  heard  of  the  courtesy  of  George 
)xvhich  "surpassed  all  the  forms  of  breed 
R,  but  we  cannot  trust  to  our  every-day 
•yand  girls  following  the  far-away  example 

e!n  a  very  good  man.  We  must  look  for 
ilitness  every  day,  in  smaller  as  well  as 
'eajr  things— for  our  Society  suffers  in  repu- 
ti(  from  the  brusqueness  and  careless  man- 
TSif  our  young  people.  I  am  not  pleading 
r  Jompany  manners,"  which  are,  at  best, 
It  varnish,  and  very  apt  to  show  cracks  if 
It  a  strain  —what  I  want  to  see  is  more  of 
PO)h,  which  has  to  be  put  on  with  many  a 
uc  but  which  has  the  qualities  of  endurance, 
M  sts  to  old  age. 

1  iiprehend  all  the  mothers  who  read  this 
'Vet  may  be,  unexpressed  in  their  hearts,  the 
'Pethat  their  sons  may  bear  some  likeness 
tl  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  as  Tenny- 
n  sows  them  in  his  matchless  description— 

^;lorions  company,  the  flower  of  men, 
To  serve  as  model  for  the  mighty  world." 

He.ells  us  that  they  swore 


"To  reverence  the  King,  as  if  he  were 
Their  conscience,  and  their  conscience  as  their 

King, 
To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Christ, 
To  ride  abroad  redressing  human  wrongs 
To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it. 
To  honor  his  own  word  as  if  his  God's, 
To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity. 
To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her, 
And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeds, 

Until  they  won  her." 
Let  such  be  our  ideals,  at  any  rate,  and  let 
us  not  be  ashamed  of  them  in  this  late  cen- 
tury of  the  world.  And  so,  as  we  move  trust- 
fully forward  on  our  daily  way,  we  may  come 
to  the  time  when  we  shall  be  able  to  say,  with 
humility,  and  with  grateful  hearts,  "Here  am 
I,  Lord,  and  the  children  which  thou  hast 
given  me."  E.  C.  Emlen. 


Birds  in  the  Hebrides. 

A.  (Joodrich-Freer  in  an  extremely  interest- 
ing work  entitled"  The  Outer  Isles,  "says"  Even 
in  this  miniature  land  of  Great  Britian,  there 
is  a  whole  chain  of  islands,  some  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  long,  possessed  of  natural  beauties 
and  resources,  having  its  own  characteristic 
literature,  arclijeology  and  traditions,  of  which 
its  nearest  neighbors  on  the  mainland  know 
little,  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  the  most  part, 
next  to  nothing.  .  .  .  Even  a  land  laid  bare 
and  homes  made  desolate,  these  things  and 
more  have  not  sufficed  to  subtract  from  the 
Hebrideans  the  inherent  characteristics  of  a 
people  who  were  Christianized  before  S.  Au- 
gustine, who  were  sending  scholars  to  found 
Continental  Universities  two  centuries  before 
the  existence  of  Oxford,  and  who,  as  we  learn 
from  early  Gaelic  poems,  were  drinking  wine 
and  burning  wax  candles  wl  ile  English  kings 
slept  upon  straw,  and  bought  wine  as  a  cordial 
from  the  apothecaries."  The  writer  thus  de- 
scribes the  almost  limitless  bird-life  of  some 
of  these  out-of-the-way  islands. 

"Something  has  already  been  said  of  the 
wild  birds,  which  in  a  country  not  only  tree- 
less, but  almost  without  cover  of  any  kind, 
even  heather  being  very  scarce,  are  extra- 
ordinarily varied  and  numerous.  Their  perch- 
ing-places  are  of  course  the  loose  walls  or  thi 
galvanized  wire  used  for  boundaries,  and  thei 
entire  fearlessness  is  a  delightful  tribute  to 
the  humanity  of  the  islanders.  The  Hebrid 
are  throughout  a  paradise  of  larks,  which  seem 
to  sing  almost  all  day  and  night  in  the  clear 
summer  twilights.  We  have  heard  them  in 
full  song  at  half  past  ten  at  night,  and  again 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  The  lapwing 
is  even  more  numerous  and  more  assertive. 

To  be  attended  for  miles  by  say,  fifty  lap- 
wings, each  possessed  of  the  opinion  that  your 
one  object  in  life  is  to  di-scover  the  whereabouts 
of  his  nest,  and  each  protesting  with  the  vigor 
of  a  'vert  that  it  is  somewhere  else,  becomes 
a  really  troublesome  feature  in  the  month  of 
June.  .  .  .  The  cliffs  of  Kenevara  present  an 
extraordinary  spectacle  in  the  breeding  season. 
Wandering  over  the  hill,  one  becomes  aware 
of  a  sound  only  to  be  compared  to  a  Wagner 
chorus,  performed  on  a  thousand  stringed  in- 
truments,  and  ever  growing  louder  and  louder. 
Suddenly  the  hill  is  cleft  by  a  narrow  ravine, 
and  two  absolutely  perpendicular  cliffs  con- 
fronting each  other,  are  separated  by  an  inlet 
of  the  sea,  but  a  few  feet  wide,  where,  on  a 
sunny  day,  the  seals  bask  on  the  sheltered 


rocks  below.  At  the  head  of  the  gully  is  a 
deep  cave  entered  only  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty, and  where  hundreds  of  blue  doves  have 
their  home  in  the  rocks.  The  cliffs  themselves 
from  crown  to  base  are  white  with  hundreds 
of  young  sea-birds  sitting,  as  it  seems,  in  tight 
packed  rows  on  incredibly  narrow  ledges,  and 
all  screaming  for  food,  while  the  old  birds  fly 
in  and  out  in  snowy  clouds  bringing  choice 
morsels  for  their  exacting  broods.  At  first 
one's  sense  seems  almost  dulled  by  the  weird 
and  monotonous  orchestra,  the  sounds  rising 
and  falling  as  the  creatures  pause  to  devour 
their  food,  and  varied  only  by  occasional 
shrieks  of  expectation  as  the  parents  come  in 
sight.  Then  by  degrees  one  gains  sufficient 
detachment  to  be  able  to  take  in  the  wonderful 
outline  and  coloring  of  the  strange  picture, 
the  brilliant  blue  of  a  sky  and  sea  which  rolls 
away  and  away  without  interruption  to  a  New 
World,  the  deep  grey  of  the  towering  cliffs, 
the  irregular  gleaming  rows  of  white  sea-birds, 
stationary  in  mass  but  in  detail  ever  moving, 
ever  stretching  forth  impatient  golden  beaks 
and  straining  on  long  rows  of  tenacious  golden 
feet.  Above,  and  beneath,  and  about  them, 
great  hanging  beds  of  pink  sea-drift,  brilliant 
blue-bells,  pink  and  yellow  vetch,  crimson 
clover,and  geranium,  waving  ferns  and  grasses, 
brilliant  and  prolific  as  such  things  are,  only 
in  places  absolutely  inaccessible  except  to  the 
kindly  hand  of  Nature.  And  then,  from  time 
to  time,  come-  the  swooping  of  strong  wings 
overhead,  the  sudden  descent  of  the  great 
motl:er-birds-gull,  or  kittiwake,  or  guillemot. 
Away,  under  an  overhanging  crag,  is  the  nest 
of  the  much-feared  hoodie-crow,  and  there  too, 
a  pair  of  ravens  have  lived  beyond  the  memory 
of  man,  every  year  driving  their  young  family 
away  from  the  island.  Down  below,  our  guide 
pointed  to  a  ledge,  sacred,  it  is  said,  year  by 
year,to  the  cormorants.  At  certain  oth  r  times 
other  birds  make  their  way  to  this  sheltered 
spot,  wild  geese,  swans,  scooters,  great  north- 
ern divers,  falcons,  or  the  goosander  and  sea- 
mew." 


Culture  is  good,  but  we  must  not  hope  to 
find  in  it  that  which  it  cannot  give  A  recent 
writer  tells  of  the  decay  of  churches  in  certain 
rural  districts,  but  does  not  seem  to  regret 
very  much  the  fact.  He  says  morality  shows 
no  sign  of  decay  in  those  regions,  because  the 
public  schools  still  fluorish.  His  hope  for  those 
communities  appears  to  be  not  in  religion,  but 
in  culture.  But  culture  will  not  save  a  soul. 
Communities  have  decayed  in  morals  and  life 
while  culture  flourished  among  them.  But  no 
community  ever  decayed  while  the  Christian 
religion  flourished  in  the  midst.  True  Chris- 
tians are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  grace 
of  God  in  the  heart,  and  not  knowledge  in  the 
head,  that  saves. — Christian  Advocate. 


"Beware  that  thou  forget  not  the  Lord, 
thy  God,  when  thou  hast  eaten  and  art  full, 
and  hast  built  goodly  houses,  and  hast  dwelt 
therein;  when  thy  silver  and  thy  gold  multiply, 
and  all  that  thou  hast  has  been  multiplied,  and 
thy  heart  be  lifted  up.  .  .  .  For  it  is  He 
that  giveth  thee  power  to  get  wealth."  This, 
then,  is  the  principal  danger  held  up  to  view 
in  the  prayer  of  the  litany  which  says,  "In  all 
the  time  of  our  prosperity,  good  Lord  deliver 
us." — Charleston  Xexcs  and  Courier. 
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The  Jews  of  New  York. 

Israel  Zangwill  has  come  from  England  to 
New  York  city  to  induce  the  Jews  to  establish 
their  Zion  in  Eastern  Africa,  and  give  up  their 
prospect  of  a  kingdom  in  Palestine  for  the 
present.  But  influential  Jews  are  not  found 
to  favor  the  plan.  A  writer  in  the  Boston 
Transcript  gives  the  following  information: 

"The  Jews  of  the  Ghetto  refuse  to  be  even 
interested.  New  York's  the  place  for  them. 
After  generations  of  persecution  and  oppres- 
sion the  Jews  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
have  found  a  haven  where  they  are  free  to 
lead  their  own  lives — free  to  adhere  to  the  re- 
ligion of  their  fathers,  to  speak  their  own 
Yiddish,  and  to  mingle  or  not  with  the  outside 
world  as  they  may  be  inclined.  That  is  why 
more  Jews  came  to  America  during  the  year 
now  ending  than  in  any  previous  year,  more 
than  eighty-nine  thousand.  Sixty-nine  thou- 
sand Jewish  immigrants  came  into  the  port  of 
NewYork.  And  coming  here,  they  feel  that 
they  are  coming  home;  more  so  than  if  they 
were  entering  Palestine;  far  more  so  than  if 
they  were  settling  in  British  East  Africa.  In 
coming  to  New  York  they  become  denizens  of 
the  largest  Jewish  city  in  the  world.  There 
are  more  than  seven  hundred  thousand  Jews  in 
New  York  to-day,  and  more  than  four  hundred 
thousand  of  them  are  in  the  Ghetto — that 
wonderful  section  of  the  city  east  of  the  Bow- 
ery to  the  Bast  River,  south  of  Houston  street 
nearly  to  Brooklyn  bridge.  Here  the  Jew  may 
come  and  live  out  his  life  without  acquiring 
one  word  of  English.  Nor  is  this  in  any  way 
detrimental  to  American  life,  or  the  so-called 
process  of  Americanization.  The  public  schools, 
the  Hebrew  educational  institutions — like  the 
Educational  Alliance,  and  the  settlements- 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  children. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  gravest  dangers  in  this  part 
of  American  life  to-day  lies  in  the  too  rapid 
assimilation  of  the  Jewish  immigrants  of  the 
second  generation.  It  creates  too  wide  a 
breech  between  parents  and  children. 

"Scarcely  any  religion  has  more  of  beauty, 
meaningful  symbolism,  and  deep  spirituality 
than  Orthodox  Judaism.  Orthodoxy  may  be 
cramped,  narrow,  and  dogmatic.  It  still  has 
a  contribution  to  make  to  American  life 
that  America  cannot  afford  to  ignore.  The 
New  York  Ghetto  has  more  obscure  scholars, 
poets,  and  dramatists  than  any  other  alien 
colony  in  the  world.  They  are  obscure,  not 
because  of  the  inferior  quality  of  their  work, 
but  because  their  scholarship  is  in  dead  lan- 
guages, their  poems  and  their  dramas  are  in  a 
tongue  little  known  outside  of  the  Jewish 
world.  Yiddish  is  a  strange  jargon.  More 
nearly  than  anything  else  it  resembles  six- 
teenth century  German,  with  frequent  traces 
of  French,  Latin  and  modern  German,  and 
English.  There  are  push-cart  peddlers  on  the 
East  side  of  New  York  who  are  versed  in  an- 
cient Hebraic  lore  to  an  extent  that  would  put 
to  blush  some  of  oUr  most  distinguished  acad- 
emicians. There  are  men  in  this  same  Ghetto 
whose  thoughts  are  as  naturally  expressed  in 
poetic  forms  as  the  birds  sing.  There  is 
Eliakim  Zunser.  How  many  people  in  Boston 
could  tell  one  thing  about  Zunser?  There  are 
sixty-five  known  collections  of  Zunser's  songs 
in  existence,  and  to-day  his  name  is  a  house- 
hold word  in  millions  of  homes  in  Russia.  For 


many  years  he  was  the  'Wedding  Bard'  who 
was  as  necessary  at  the  wedding  as  the  rabbi. 
' '  The  Ghetto  knows  him.  The  Ghetto  knows 
many  and  many  a  name  that  the  English- 
speaking  world  would  not  recognize.  The 
Ghetto  world  is  as  full  of  light  and  shadow  as 
the  world  we  most  of  us  were  born  to,  and  the 
black  spots  are  not  darker  than  the  bright 
spots  are  golden.  Filth,  squalor,  overcrowd- 
ing, unsanitary  tenements  and  sweat  shops 
are  all  characteristic  of  the  Ghetto,  but  not 
more  so  than  the  heart  and  soul  poetry  and 
the  classic  drama  of  the  Yiddish-speaking  peo- 
ple. One  thoroughfare  from  the  Bowery  to 
the  East  River— Rivington  street — is  said  to 
be  the  most  crowded  street  in  the  world.  It 
teems  with  humanity  day  and  night.  The 
density  of  its  population  is  nearly  1000  to  the 
acre,  while  London's  most  crowded  area  is 
less  than  400.  Three  blocks  south  is  a  par- 
allel thoroughfare— Grand  slreet— with  its 
Yiddish  stage,  where  during  a  year  there  is 
probably  more  of  classic  drama  than  in  all  the 
rest  of  New  York  together.  The  Yiddish 
stage  has  reached  an  extraordinary  plane  of 
development  in  New  York.  This  would  not 
possible  in  East  Africa  for  generations  to 
come,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  could  ever  attain 
eminence  there  that  it  has  reached  here. 
Ghetto  life  tends  to  conserve  all  that  is  best 
and  beautiful  in  the  lives  of  the  Jews;  at  the 
same  time  it  brings  them  into  contact  with  our 
world,  which  is  a  broadening  and  enlightening 
influence. 

"As  an  instrument  of  transition  the  Ghetto 
is  incomparable.  There  is  no  call  for  hurry. 
The  Jewish  immigrants,  unlike  the  vast  pro- 
portion of  any  other  of  our  invading  peoples, 
bring  their  families,  their  native  life  and  their 
traditions  with  them.  They  are  happy  here, 
happier  than  they  have  ever  been  before  in 
the  history  of  their  people.  They  brine  to 
America  a  trust  in  things  spiritual,  a  belief  in 
the  vision  of  the  inward  eye  that  is  a  whole- 
some counteractant  to  our  extreme  material- 
ism. New  York  cannot  hold  all  of  the  Jews 
who  are  still  in  Europe,  but  America  can. 
And  why  should  the  eight  million  who  are  still 
in  Russia,  Austria  and  Roumania  turn  to  East 
Africa  when  America's  doors  are  still  open  to 
them  ?  There  are  agencies  at  work  transport- 
ing the  immigrants  to  other  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent. In  one  recent  year  sixty  per  cent,  of 
the  immigrants  were  forwarded  from  New 
York  through  the  eiforts  of  the  Baron  Hirsch 
Fund.  A  broadcast  scattering  of  the  Jews  is 
not  a  wise  or  successful  policy.  Segregation 
is  not  desirable.  But  colonization  in  the  midst 
of  other  peoples  is  wise,  and  does  result  to  the 
mutual  satisfaction  of  the  immigrants  and 
America.  All  that  is  great  and  good  in  the 
Ghetto  life  in  New  York  to-day— and  there  ii 
much'more  than  can  be  hinted  at  here — results 
from  the  preservation,  or  partial  preservation, 
of  the  true  Jewish  life.  At  the  present  rate 
of  immigration  it  will  be  half  a  century  before 
all  of  the  Jews  of  Europe  will  have  come  to 
.America.  If  the  various  agencies  ^handling 
this  tide  of  immigration  continue  to  strengthen, 
the  question  of  properly  apportioning  them 
will  not  be  an  impossible  one  by  any 
Anti-Semitism  is  never  encouraged  by  people 
familiar  with  Ghetto  life  in  its  deeper  phases. 
"The  Jew  who  has  thrown  away  his  faith, 
who  has  become  a  mere  money  changer  and 


frequents  summer  hotels,  is  no  more  the  typii 
Jew  than  the  blase  American  who  is  eterna 
evidence  in  England,  France  and  Switzi 
land  during  the  summer  months,  is  represem 
tive  of  America  and  Americans.  He  isast 
popular  with  the  real  Jews,  and  the  cultivat 
Jews,  as  among  Americans.  It  is  not  a 
unkindly,  but  these  are  probably  the  peo| 
who  will  support  L  Zangwill.  The  Jew! 
people  who  understand  the  question  in  all  I 
its  aspects  disapprove  of  East  Africa  coloti 
ation.  The  immigrants  for  whom  it  isintei! 
ed  know  that  America  has  more  to  off! 
That  is  why  Zangwill's  mission  is  destined  ! 
prove  fruitless."  I 

Km-  "The  Frienii 

The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yea 


(Continued  ft-om  page  319.) 

For  many  years  subsequent  to  this  no  d 
nite  action  respecting  these  matters  was  tak 
With  the  growing  indisposition  in  Congresi 
recognize  the  independence  of  the  Indian  tri 
by  entering  into  treaties  with  them,  whicl 
1871  was  embodied  in  an  act  of  Congress, 
other  effort  to  conclude  a  treaty  has  si 
been  made,  but  after  many  years  these  roati 
were  brought  l^fore  the  Court  of  Claims 
which  the  rights  of  the  Indians  have  been 
far  acknowledged  that  a  judgment  has  l 
rendered  in  their  favor,  and  the  amount  prop 
payable  to  them,  by  the  United  States  was 
termined  by  decree  of  the  Court  on  the  1 
of  First  Month  1892,  to  be  $1,971,295 
This  sum  however  has  not  yet  been  pai( 
them,  several  questions  of  detail  having  ar^j 
for  adjudication  which  with  other  causes  w 
delayed  a  final  settlement.  j 

In  1868  Joseph  Scattergood  and  EbenB 
Worth  under  an  appointment  of  the  Comraije 
made  a  visit  to  several  of  the  tribes  of  lDC|n 
in  New  York,  all  of  whom  they  had  visiteli 
1865.  In  reporting  their  observations  dtbi 
this  visit  they  comment  upon  the  "lacJo 
industry  and  timely  attention  to  their  farijnj 
operations"  by  the  Indians  upon  the  Allegn 
Reservation  which  had  been  so  frequentl  c 
ticed  before,  and  add,  "Some  of  the  Inib 
excuse  themselves  for  this  want  of  timely  'W 
alleging  that  they  have  no  horses  nor  c^i 
and  for  want  of  them  they  cannot  get  pi 
land  broken  up  in  time  to  plant  because  e 
cannot  hire  teams  at  the  right  time,  owiiU 
their  owners  wanting  them  themselves,  'i 
other  instances,  their  not  having  either  ffje 
or  credit.  To  such  as  these  a  judicious  F  n 
who  could  go  around  among  them  might  i 
special  service  by  encouraging  them  toprihi 
t  ams  in  time,  and  perhaps  in  some  cas(^ 
sisting  them  with  one.  A  want  of  foreth(?t 
and  economy  is  a  marked  deficiency  in  maf  ( 
the  natives  and  they  need  the  advice,  aniei 
couragement  that  one  really  interested  in  e 
improvement  could  afford,  if  it  was  his  M 
ness  to  make  himself  intimately  acquainted 
their  necessities.  If  they  could  be  indu(» 
save  some  of  their  little  earnings  it  iig' 
be  a  stimulus  to  them  to  be  more  provid  t. 
Their  visit  to  the  Cattaraugus  Reser'  i« 
was  a  brief  one,  they  remark  in  referenM 
it  "A  large  number  of  the  residents  om 
Reservation  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  thi;  ij 
dustry.  The  agricultural  fair  which  wai'ei 
a  few  days  before  our  arrival  was  reprei  i" 
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:oave  been  a  very  creditable  exhibition  of 
ivstock  and  also  of  agricultural  products  and 
meraents.  It  was  visited  by  many  white 
jBole  and  was  said  to  have  been  equal  in  many 
■ejects  to  similar  exhibitions  in  the  Western 
)ai  of  the  state,  and  superior  to  some  of 
ho." 

(f the Tuscarora  Indians  they  remark:  "The 
ariing  operations  of  this  tribe  appear  to  be 
reconducted.  Their  fences  were  mostly  in 
t(H  order,  and  the  land  appeared  much  freer 
ro  weeds  than  some  others.  John  Mount- 
ileiant  at  whose  house  we  were  kindly  enter- 
aiiid,  still  pursues  his  business  energetically, 
lead  sowed  eighty  acres  of  land  with  wheat, 
(lu  1  of  which  looked  promising. ' '  Other  niem- 
lerof  the  tribe  manifested  a  prosperous  condi- 
ioiand  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Friends  that 
he  land  as  a  whole  was  in  better  condition 
ha  that  of  any  other  Indians.  There  were  two 
ch)l8  among  them  which  were  represented  to 
e  'ell  attended.  Nearly  or  quite  all  the 
eo  e  profess  Christianity. 

le  condition  of  the  Tonawanda  Indians  did 
oteem  encouraging.  The  Friends  remark  : 
'Tl  Tonawandas  having  settled  their  diffi- 
ull's  with  the  Ogden  Land  Company  respect- 
]g  tieir  lands,  which  reason  was  assigned  in 
8633  a  cause  of  their  want  of  greater  pro- 
rei,  it  was  hoped  a  marked  improvement 
foui  have  been  seen  in  their  condition."  To 
he  igret  of  the  Friends  this  was  not  the  case, 
ndhey  were  told  that  intemperance  had  in- 
resed  among  them  and  has  brought  its  usual 
rui  of  idleness  and  immorality. 

Ill  conference  which  they  had  with  a  number 
f  t)ir  principal  men,  some  of  the  evils  which 
renretarding  their  progress  were  pointed  out, 
ndhey  were  urged  to  pursue  a  steady  course 
f  ii.ustry  if  they  expected  to  have  the  com- 
Drtjf  life.  The  Indians  informed  the  Friends 
tiathey  had  made  application  to  the  Legis- 
itDi  for  funds  to  build  a  house  adapted  for  a 
uaring  school,  but  which  not  having  been 
lad  they  intended  to  renew  their  application, 
co-se  which  did  not  meet  the  approval  of 
be.iends,  as  there  were  but  two  small  school 
ou.'s  on  their  land,  and  four  or  five  times  as 
lan  children  among  them  as  could  be  ac- 
umodated  in  these  houses.  The  Friends  in- 
uirl  "whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
ronrte  an  interest  in  education  among  them 
yiireasing  their  district  schools;  as  the  ex- 
ens  of  conducting  them  would  be  much  less 
»r  (ch  scholar  than  supporting  a  boarding 
cho." 

".)arding  schools  when  well  conducted  were 
eryaluable  but  they  were  attended  with  much 
itpe^e  and  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  com- 
lem  one  unless  they  had  sufficient  means 
iRhy  to  support  it  and  could  procure  a  person 
'ell  iiaiified  to  carry  it  on.  It  was  often  diffi- 
ult  0  procure  those  who  were  suitable  to 
'•Hie  them  etc." 

Tl  Friends  remark  in  reference  to  this  band 
iStecas  "If  sDrae  suitable  Friend  could  feel 
'  niiplace  to  reside  among  this  tribe  even  for 
fevweeks  and  instruct  some  of  them  in  agri- 
u'tie  much  advantage  might  with  the  Divine 
'«8Sig  arise  from  his  labors.  Very  few  of 
oeir,  appear  to  profess  Christianity  and  a 
ma  r  number  appear  to  be  rightly  influenced 
y  It  principles  and  spirit." 

(To  becqntlnued.) 

Us  temporal  things  and  desire  eternal. 


_  The  End  of  Christian  Experience.— Chris- 
tian experience  proves  what  the  Christian  rev- 
elation declares,  that  through  a  reception  of 
the  word  of  God  in  the  heart  by  faith  there  is 
a  clearer,  fuller  and  more  personal  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  Being  than  is  found  by  natural 
reason  or  through  any  other  source.  God  is 
best  revealed  and  manifested  in  the  sphere  of 
faith  and  love.  In  faith's  first  look  God  is 
brought  into  clear  view  and  into  intimate  rela- 
tion; in  love's  full  contemplation  and  reflection 
God  becomes  a  fellow-being.  The  end  of 
Christian  experience  is  "to  see  his  face." 
The  Scripture  declares  that  it  is  "  life  eternal 
to  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  Thou  hast  sent."  Science  dis- 
covers only  an  eternal  energy  and  inscrutable 
force,  reason  sees  only  unity  or  pantheism,  but 
faith,  through  the  Christian  revelation,  find: 
fatherhood,  sonhood  and  spirithood,  with  ful 
ness,  light  and  love,  and  with  manifestation  to 
every  believing  soul  of  man.  This  is  a  pro 
found  wisdom,  yet  also  a  simple  experience,  so 
easy  and  attainable  that  a  child  can  realize  it. 
Indeed,  the  childlike  and  the  humble  are  the 
best  recipients.  It  is  nut  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  revelation  of  God  before  we  receive 
its  power  and  blessing,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to 
understand  all  about  life  in  order  to  be  born 
into  life. — The  Watchman. 


The  bane  of  millions  of  professed  religionists 
is  their  ignorance  of  religion ;  they  have  a  man- 
made,  man-measured  sort  of  thing  nursed  up 
in  the  reason,  a  collection  of  ideas  about  re- 
ligion that  can  be  weighed  and  measured  and 
grasped  by  creature's  thought,  and  respec- 
tively labeled  with  a  denominational  ism,  but 
it  lacks  the  divinity  and  the  voice  of  God. 


Do  what  you  may,  it  is  out  of  the  power  of 
mortals  to  enter  into  a  truth  for  which  they 
are  unprepared;  (iod,  the  perfect  teacher,  goes 
not  beyond  the  capacity  of  his  pupils  to  receive; 
their  next  step  depends  upon  the  use  of  present 
opportunity;  an  idler  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  an  impossibility.  1!. 

First  Month  15th,  1905. 


Items  Concerning  the  Society. 

Visitors  attending  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
were  Eli  Harvey  and  Ezra  Barber,  from  Indiana; 
James  Henderson,  Charles  Livezey,  John  S.  and 
Esther  H.  Fowler,  from  Ohio;  Henry  T.  and  Alfred 
Outland,  Abram  Fisher  and  Benjamin  P.  Brown, 
from  North  Carolina;  Job  S.  Gidley  and  Elizabeth 
Roberts,  from  Massachusetts;  Joel  Bean,  from  Cal- 
ifornia, and  Eliza  H.  Varney,  from  Canada. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  missed  the  company  and 
service  of  several  valuable  members,  because  of 
the  sudden  decease  of  Rebecca  G.  Rhoads,  the  be- 
loved wife  of  our  friend,  Jonathan  E.  Rhoads. 
These  two  were  in  attendance  at  the  meeting 
of  ministers  and  elders  on  Seventh-day  the  15th, 
and  having  returned  to  their  home  in  Wilming- 
ton, she  passed  away  early  the  next  morning.  The 
news  was  saddening  to  Friends  generally  as  it 
came  back  to  the  city  on  First-day,  and  the  sym- 
pathy of  many  in  the  sitting  in  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing was  with  our  beloved  bereaved  brother  in 
the  Truth,  and  with  his  afflicted  family.  Espe- 
cially as  words  largely  from  his  pen  and  heart  were 
read  in  the  first  session,  as  contained  in  the  ad- 
dress on  the  "  .^acredness  of  Human  Life,"  were  we 
cognizant  of  the  added  sense  of  such  sacredness 
now  borne  in  upon  his  heart. 


Notes  in  General. 

In  reply  to  the  query.  Is  not  the  practice  of 
women  preaching  in  churches  contrary  to  Paul's 
prohibition  (1  Cor.  'i:  4-40).  The  Christian  Herald 
replies,  "The  prohibition  was  given  under  circum- 
stances very  different  from  those  now  existing, 
which  is  all  changed  now,  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  Paul  would  prohibit  women  teaching  in  these 
days.  Acting  on  the  principle  he  kid  down  in 
other  matters,  we  think  he  would  welcome  their 
aid."     Sounder  reasons  can  be  found. 

Bishop  Samuel  I.  J.  Schreschewsky,  who  has 
given  to  the  world  the  entire  Bible  in  the  best  Man- 
darin and  Wenli  versions  yet  produced,  is  a  Rus- 
sian Hebrew  by  birth,  trained  by  his  devout  parents 
to  be  a  rabbi.  He  has  not  been  able  to  stand  or 
walk  for  twenty  years  because  of  paralysis,  and 
wrote  out  the  entire  Old  Testament  with  the  fore- 
fingers of  each  hand  on  a  typewriter.  The  bishop 
is  now  nearly  seventy-four  years  old,  and  is  hard 
at  work  on  the  references  for  the  two  versions, 
and  also  hopes  to  complete  the  translation  of  the 
Apocrypha. 

A  Church  Puttinc  Lies  into  Boys'  Mouths.— 
This  year's  President  of  the  National  Free  Church 
Council,  R.  F.  Horton,  thus  describes  an  early  ex- 
perience which  sealed  his  life  for  Non-conformity. 
"  It  was  at  a  dame  school,  where  the  boys  said 
their  Catechism  as  the  Monday  morning  lesson, 
and  one  boy  with  a  hard,  bad  face,  and  blasphe- 
mous tongue— a  veritable  plague-spot  in  the  school 
— was  loudly  and  glibly  repeating  the  answer  to 
the  question,  '  Who  gave  you  that  name?  I  hear 
the  words,  '  My  baptism,  wherein  I  was  made  a 
child  of  God  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.'  From  that  moment  I  date  my  conviction 
that  baptism  does  not  produce  the  alleged  effect. 
That  conviction  was  cnnfirmpd  at  the  public  school 
to  which  I  was  sent  at  Shrewsbury.  There,  again, 
I  observed  passing  through  confirmation  and  par- 
taking of  the  Sacrament,  the  boys  who  were  odious 
to  me  as  bullies  and  as  blackguards.  And  I  became 
well  assured  that  the  Christianity  which  consists 
in  Sacraments  was  not  a  religion  to  which  my  con- 
science or  reason  could  ever  respond." 

Quaint  Names.— Birdofreedom  Sawin,  Praise- 
God  Barebones  and  other  quaintly  named  Puritans 
were  not  without  their  forerunners.  They  might 
have  chosen  other  names,  too,  if  they  had  known 
that  the  practice  had  originated  with  believers  on 
the  other  side  of  their  great  religious  divide. 

Late  last  month  there  came  the  commemoration 
day  of  that  Bishop  of  Carthage  who  fought  the 
good  fight  under  the  name  Deogratias,  or  Thank- 
God.  Deogratias's  episcopal  predecessor,  by  the 
way,  bore  the  name  Quodvult  Deus— What  God 
Wills.  It's  a  pleasant,  meek  sort  of  name,  but  it 
wasn't  original  with  himself.  Half  a  dozen  fifth 
or  sixth  century  bishops  used  it  faithfully  before 
him.  Habetdeum  (He-Hath-God),  and  Adeodatus 
((_tiven-by-God)  were  other  names  of  the  time. 

These  truly  sound  odd— but  it  is  only  that  the 
meaning  of  such  names  as  John  and  Ursula  and 
Walter,  which  once  had  a  very  vivid  significance, 
has  now  entirely  evaporated.  It  is  only  when  we 
of  these  later  centuries  come  to  manufacture  new 
ones  ready  to  hand  that  the  element  of  the  gro- 
tesque steps  in. 

Even  so  the  Latin  is  unable  to  undertake  their 
manufacture  with  chances  of  turning  out  a  more 
finished  product  than  is  possible  in  the  English. 
Our  own  Indian  names  have,  some  of  them,  a  haunt- 
ing music— in  their  own  tongue.  We  know  how 
Man-Afraid-of-His-Mother-in-Law  sounds  in  Eng- 
lish. Many  a  Hebrew  to-day  smarts  under  per- 
fectly hideous  names  visited  upon  luckless  German 
ancestors  in  days  of  bitter  persecution.  But  hid- 
eous or  any  way  odd  as  are  many  names  of  to-day 
ke  Turnip-seed  and  Wogwaller— it  seems  impos- 
sible to  believe  with  Hume  that  in  the  days  of  the 
wildest  riot  with  family  nomenclature  there  ever 
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could  have  lived  the  fancy  to  fashion  the  names  he 
says  was  borne  by  the  brothers  of  Praise-God  Bare- 
bone.  One  of  these  was  Christ-came-into-the-world- 
to-save  Barebone.  And  the  other  was  If-Christ- 
had-not-died-for-you-you-had-been-damned  Bare- 
bone.  Hume,  by  the  by,  also  mentions  God-reward 
Smart,  Standfast-on-high  Stringer,  Kill-sin  Pimple, 
Fly-debate  Roberts  and  Fight-the-good- fight  of- 
faith  White.  Our  Indian  at  his  wildest  is  never 
worse  than  these.  Not  without  reason  was  it  said 
that  "  A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than 
great  riches." — Boston  Transcript. 


Jesus  ascended,  that  from  his  throne  He 
might  send  forth  his  spirit,  and  work  more 
mightily  than  ever  in  the  world. — McLaren. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States.— The  Humble  oil  field  near  Houston, 
Texas,  has  lately  been  the  scene  of  volcanic  disturbances 
during  which  an  eruption  of  mud,  loud  explosions  and  an 
escape  of  great  volumes  of  gas  have  occurred.  This  was 
first  noticed  on  the  13th  instant.  On  the  same  day  a 
slight  earthquake  took  place  at  Keokuk,  la.  A  despatch 
from  Redding,  Gal.,  of  the  14th  states  that  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mount  Shasta,  for  several  days,  distant 
rumblings  have  been  heard,  and  the  snow  is  melting  fast. 
Yesterday  volcanic  ashes  and  mud  began  to  ooze  through 
the  surface  of  the  earth  at  the  edge  of  Sisson.  The  flow 
gradually  increased  until  to-day  it  poured  forth  in  several 
places  like  thick  paint.  While  the  mountain  itself  shows 
no  visible  eruption,  these  phenomena  cause  some  alarm, 

On  inquiry  into  the  regulation  of  railroads  by  legisla- 
tion has  been  begun  in  Washington  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce.  It  is  expected  that  offi- 
cers of  the  largest  railroads  in  the  country  will  appear 
and  testify  in  regard  to  rates,  rebates,  violations  of 
present  laws  and  the  need  of  additional  legislation. 

It  is  announced  that  minors  are  not  allowed  to  smoke 
cigarettes  on  the  Reading  Railroad  passenger  trains  or  in 
or  about  the  Railroad's  stations.  The  management  de- 
cided upon  this  action  in  accordance  with  an  act  re- 
centlj'  passed  by  the  Legislature  prohibiting  persons 
from  giving  or  selling  cigarettes  or  cigarette  papers  to 
minors  The  railroad  trainmen  and  station  officers  are 
instructed  to  see  that  the  new  rule  is  strictly  observed. 

Dr.  Wiley  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  lately 
stated  that  the  general  effect  of  borax  upon  the  human 
system  is  of  a  character  tending  to  injure  health. 

The  value  of  copper  as  a  purifier  of  water  by  destroy- 
ing vegetable  algse,  and  also  the  typhoid  bacillus  has 
been  confirmed  by  further  researches  by  Doctors  Moore 
and  Kellerman  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  They 
state  moreover  that  there  is  no  authentic  record  of  fatal 
copper  poisoning,  and  that  in  minute  quantities  copper 
has  no  effect  upon  man. 

Superintendent  Brooks  has  lately  made  a  report  to 
the  Board  of  Education  in  the  city  recommending  the  use 
of  the  vertical  in  preference  to  the  sloping  method  of 
writing.  He  says  that  in  the  course  of  his  investigations 
he  wrote  to  the  superintendents  of  schools  of  150  of 
the  larger  cities  in  the  country.  Of  the  116  cities  from 
which  replies  were  received,  100  have  adopted  the  ver- 
tical system.  A  majority  of  the  principals  in  this  city 
favor  the  vertical  system,  and  many  of  the  largest  busi- 
ness houses  to  which  the  Superintendent  applied  for  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  on  the  subject  also  endorsed  it. 

Among  the  latter  the  following  replies  were  received  to 
the  Superintendent's  request  for  general  suggestions  : 
"  Teach  vertical,  for  in  practice  persons  will  slant 
enough."  "  Vertical  penmanship  is  easier,  legible  and 
avoids  careless  writing." 

It  is  stated  that  in  1904  over  263,000  of  the  total  800,000 
immigrants  in  this  country  remained  in  New  York  city,  and 
67  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  I.-iland  ;  the  vast  majority  of  the  number  settled 
in  the  largo  cities  and  factory  towns  of  those  States. 
The  West  received  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  newcomers, 
and  the  Southern  States  in  the  Atlantic  division,  which 
are  in  need  of  workers,  received  but  three  per  cent,  of 
the  whole. 

The  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions  has  issued  a  state- 
ment that  John  D.  Rockefeller's  $100,000  gift  could  not 
be  legally  returned,  and  the  objections  of  the  protestants 
were  not  sufficient  to  warrant  such  action. 

Religious  statistics  for  New  York  city,  compiled  by 
the  Federation  of  Churches  for  1904,  show  a  total  popu- 
lation of  3,945,907,  an  estimated  increase  of  508,705,  as 
compared  with  the  census  of  1900.  The  population  is 
classified  thus:  Catholic,   1,300,000,  or   32.9  per  cent.; 


Jewish,  725,000,  or  18.4  per  cent.;  Protestant 
cants,  331,698,  or  8.4  per  cent.;  additional  Protestant 
attendants,  497,547,  or  12.6  per  cent.;  churchless  Protes- 
tants, 1,087,762,  or  27.6  per  cent. 

It  is  said  that  Osmon,  a  now  fuel,  is  made  from  peat. 
The  peat  used  contains  90  per  cent  of  water,  of  which 
20  to  25  per  cent,  is  removed  by  means  of  an  electric 
current.  The  peat  is  then  further  dried  and  passed 
through  a  machine  which  breaks  it  up  and  forms  it  into 
briquettes  or  nut-ehaped  pieces.  Osmon  is  free  from 
sulphur  and  burns  without  slag  or  smoke  . 

Foreign.— Foreign  Secretary  Lansdowne  recently  stated 
in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  British  Government  was 
entirely  in  accord  with  that  of  this  country  in  regard  to 
the  advisability  of  holding  a  second  international  peace 
conference. 

A  recent  statement  of  the  finances  of  Great  Britain 
shows  that  the  consumption  of  beer  and  spirits  was  less 
in  1904  than  during  any  of  the  preceding  fifteen  years. 
The  Chancellor  attributes  the  improvement  in  the  habits 
of  the  people  to  the  increasing  tendency  to  seek  enjoy- 
ment in  out-of-door  recreation  rather  than  in  the  public 
houses. 

A  national  legal  association  has  been  organized  in 
Russia  largely  by  the  efforts  of  lawyers  which  has  issued 
resolutions  which  state  that  "  the  whole  of  Russia  awaits 
impatiently  a  complete  reform  in  the  organization  of  the 
Government.  We  believe  it  to  be  our  duty  to  declare 
that  the  country  is  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice.  The  pov- 
erty-stricken Russian  people  are  driven  by  the  malevol- 
ence of  the  Government  into  agrarian  and  industrial  re- 
volt. The  social  and  economic  questions  cannot  be  sol- 
ved by  the  bureaucracy.     Political  reform  is  imperative. 

"  The  Government  should  be  reformed  in  accordance 
with  modern  principles,  representatives  of  the  people 
should  have  the  principal  influence  and  the  bureaucracy 
should  be  relegated  to  a  minor  role.  The  reformed  Gov- 
ernment should  be  absolutely  democratic." 

The  Czar  has  issued  a  rescript  for  a  special  commission 
to  consider  land-tenure  reforms  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  peasants  :  A  despatch  states  that  in  view  of  the 
vastness  of  the  task  no  practical  results  are  possible 
for  many  months  to  come.  Much  apprehension  is  felt 
that  hostile  demonstrations  by  workmen  on  a  large  scale 
and  by  peasants  throughout  Russia  may  be  expected  about 
Fifth  Month  1st. 

Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  the  former  Deputy 
and  president  of  the  Parliamentary  group  favoring  inter- 
national arbitration,  has  lately  delivered  a  speech  in  the 
French  Senate,  urging  the  military  and  naval  disarmament 
of  the  States  of  Europe  by  a  proportionate  reduction  of 
their  forces  similar  to  the  joint  disarmament  of  Chili  and 
Argentina.  He  maintained  that  naval  expenses  were 
mining  France  under  the  pretext  of  defending  her,  and 
cited  statements  made  by  leading  statesmen  of  Great 
Britain,  Russia  and  Germany  favoring  a  European  accord 
for  the  limitation  of  naval  expenses,  and  urged  that  this 
would  benefit  the  entire  world,  particularly  Russia,  Japan 
and  the  United  States,  leaving  them  free  to  develop  their 
commercial  resources.  Therefore  he  asked  that  the  work 
begin  by  France  negotiating  an  Anglo-French  agreement 
for  limiting  naval  expenditures  and  later  securing  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  other  Powers. 

In  several  cities  in  Europe  meals  are  provided  for  poor 
children,  who  are  attending  school,  at  the  expense  of  the 
State. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  422  to  45  votes, 
has  adopted  Article  1  of  the  bill  providing  for  the  separ- 
ation of  Church  and  State,  as  follows  :  "  The  Republic 
assures  liberty  of  conscience  and  guarantees  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  religion,  the  only  restrictions  being  those  in  the 
interest  of  public  order." 

All  amendments  were  rejected.  The  majority  in  favor 
of  Article  1  was  considered  as  showing  the  strength  of 
the  supporters  of  the  measure. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  for  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  containing  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  bill,  "that  the  republic  neither  recognizes,  pro- 
vides stipends  for  nor  subsidizes  any  religion,"  was  adop- 
ted by  a  vote  of  337  against  233. 

It  is  stated  that  a  German  patent  has  been  taken  out 
for  an  electrical  apparatus  whereby  the  presence  and  ex- 
tent of  shoals  of  fish  can  be  ascertained.  A  microphone, 
inclosed  in  a  water-tight  case  connected  with  an  electric 
battery  and  telephone,  is  lowered  into  the  water.  So  long 
as  the  telephone  hangs  free  no  sound  is  heard,  but  on  its 
coming  into  contact  with  the  shoal  of  fish,  the  constant 
tapping  of  the  fish  against  the  microphone  case  produces 
a  series  of  sounds  which  at  once  betrays  their  presence. 
The  rope  attached  to  the  microphone  marks  the  exact 
depth  of  the  shoal  ascertained. 

A  census  has  recently  been  taken  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, which  shows  that  while  the  density  of  population 
on  the  mainland  of  the  United  States  is  26  to  the  square 


mile,  the  density  in  the  Philippines  is  67,  and  that 
842  islands  of  the  archipelago  have  a  total  of  7,635,^ 
inhabitants.  Seven  million  of  the  people  are  classified 
civilized.  Practically  all  of  the  civilized  people  belong 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  37  per  cent,  of  all  the  cl 
dren  of  school  age  are  going  to  school. 

The  average  size  of  the  Filipino  farm  is  aboat  ei; 
acres,  and  the  farmer  usually  owns  his  land.  Panperi 
is  unknown,  because  very  little  effort  produces  the  nee 
saries  of  life. 

An  order  in  council  has  been  passed  by  the  Canad 
Government  closing  fishing  from  1906  to  1908  on 
Puget  Sound.  The  canners  will  close  their  traps  fo 
like  period,  and,  by  this  means,  millions  of  salmon  i 
reach  spawning  beds  unmolested  and  the  indastry  will' 
saved  from  threatened  extinction.  On  the  Canadian  f 
canneries  will  be  idle  for  two  years.  j 


Died.  Thos.  Gilbert,  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  (J 
Gilbert,  was  born  in  Hambleton  County,  Ind.,  the  tei 
of  the  Eleventh  Month,  1827,  died  the  twenty-seventi 
Second  Month,  1905,  aged  seventy-seven  years,  th' 
months  and  seventeen  days.  He  was  married  to  Sa 
Thomas  in  1849.  To  them  were  born  five  children,— 
sons  and  three  daughters.  Although  a  Friend  by  bii 
when  the  Civil  war  broke  out,  rather  thani)e  drafted,i 
enlisted  in  the  army.  But  the  hand  of  Providenceli 
wonderfully  preserved  him,  that  he  was  not  engagedli 
any  battle,  and  he  knew  he  never  took  the  life  of  ' 
man.  Here  he  was  so  fully  and  thoroughly  convince!" 
the  horrors  of  war  that  he  vowed  to  God  that  if  he  ji 
spared  to  receive  a  discharge,  he  would  return  to  hia  f . 
ily  and  mother,  (then  living),  and  live  a  devoted  life,  wl|i 
would  prove  that  it  was  not  by  might  or  power,  "Baiji 
my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord,"  and  that  through  his  me  f 
alone  we  are  saved.  So  fully  did  he  adhere  to  the  p^ 
ciples  of  peace  that  he  refused  a  pension,  though  in  gi  t 
need  of  it  at  various  times.  After  this  he  spoke  of  |a 
increased  light  he  received  on  different  subjects,  ehovji 
his  ripening  and  preparation  to  meet  his  God  in  pe^ 
Ofttimes  when  coming  home  from  meeting,  he  wij 
speak  of  the  great  lessons  unfolded  by  the  Divine  IH 
and  life  to  his  mind  in  silent  waiting  before  God,  grejj 
refreshing  his  soul,  building  him  up  in  the  most  holy  fill. 
So  firmly  was  he  convinced  of  the  principles  of  Fri(B 
that  through  all  the  commotions  he  had  to  pass  thro  'l, 
no  earthly  power  prevailed  to  turn  him  away  from  |8 
faith  he  so  dearly  loved  and  maintained  until  de'ath.  |e 
left  a  clear  evidence  that  all  was  well  with  him.  Scii- 
time  before  his  death,  and  especially  the  day  before  e 
said:  "There  was  not  a  cload  in  his  way;"  am  a 
wanted  to  be  left  in  the  quiet  with  his  Lord  on  thisJ- 
casion.  Near  an  hour  before  he  died,  he  took  one  bjj9 
hand  in  the  presence  of  others  and  said,  he  saw  Ch|t, 
"  and  it  is  all  through  his  great  mercy,  and  how  I  lovjO 
adore  Him  I "  That  one  assured  him  that  he  would  » 
be  at  rest  with  his  Master  ;  to  which  he  immediateljji- 
sented.  Then  was  his  countenance  lighted  up  wil|« 
heavenly  smile,  a  token,  as  we  believe,  of  the  evidenciif 
his  entrance  into  the  unspeakable  joy  of  his  Lord. 
Rest,  wearied  pilgrim. 
The  Shepherd  has  come,  ' 

And  called  thee  away,  j 

For  thy  work  is  all  done.  i 

Thy  days  are  numbered,  | 

Then  go  with  the  blest,  | 

To  the  mansions  on  high,  i 

Where  the  weary  shall  rest.  ' 

,  at  her  home  in  Whittier,  Iowa,  Second  Mo.  ih 

1905,  Martha  S.  Stanley,  wife  of  Thomas  E.  Stajy. 
in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  her  age.  A  beloved  membfil 
Springville  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  She  possesh  » 
kind  and  affectionate  disposition  which  endeared  her, » 
large  circle  of  friends.  She  bore  her  illness  witlw 
tience;  at  one  time  saying  she  "  was  not  able  to  see  lat 
way  it  might  terminate,"  that  life  was  sweet,  and  .at 
she  would  like  to  live  for  the  sake  of  her  familjjo' 
"  had  prayed  for  resignation  and  believed  her  pe|On 
had  been  mercifully  granted,  and  that  she  thought  i  M 
was  taken  then  she  would  go  happy."  At  another  ine 
she  said  "  her  sins  had  been  arrayed  before  her,  and|st 
she  felt  they  were  forgiven;"  expressing  to  diff|'ii' 
ones  her  love  for  all.  Her  relatives  and  friends  are  fl- 
forted  in  the  belief  that  she  has  been  safely  gathM. 
and  that  their  loss  is  her  eternal  gain.  ; 

,  on  the  sixth  of  Fourth  Month,  1905,  at  GiM- 

burg.  Pa.,  Joseph  Taylor;  a  member  of  Salem  Mcpjf 
Meeting,  N.  J.  He  was  born  at  Woodstown,  N.  ,'" 
1826,  and  married  Martha  Bostwick  in  1856  at  a  ttuM 
in  Friends'  Meeting-bouse,  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets  «!'■ 

adelphia.     She  and  four  daughters  sarvive  him. [_ 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE'S  SONS,  FBINTEB8  i 
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(Continued  from  page  .'5J1.) 

iird-day,  Fourth  Month  18<A.— William 
•^  and  Charles  S.  Carter  were  continued 
I'erks  of  the  Meeting  for  this  year, 
/concern  which  originated  in  the  Women's 
jfing,  of  interest  and  sympathy  for  those 
icire  absent  from  us  and  unable  to  attend 
religious  meetings  of  which  they  are  mem- 
r(  was  introduced  by  a  visit  from  a  woman 
i(d  who  had  opened  the  subject  in  the 
oen's  Meeting,  desiring  that  a  joint  letter 

ve  and  .sympathy  to  individuals  of  this 
IS  should  be  prepared.  This  met  the  hearty 
Dirrence  of  the  Men's  Meeting,  who  set 
a  a  Committee  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
siting  letter  which  was  produced  before 
e  Meeting  in  its  session  on  Sixth-day  was 
p)ved  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  as  a  fitting 
pission  of  its  concern. 
Te  remainder  of  the  sitting  was  occupied 
riding  and  considering  the  Queries,  as  far 
te  third. 

hrth-day,  I9th. — The  reading  and  answer- 
Kf  the  eight  Queries  was  completed.  Much 
,ri  st  and  loving  expression  was  given  to  the 
ai  subjects  embraced  in  them. 
I  was  thought  that  in  no  previous  annual 
ai)n  had  so  many  of  the  smaller  meetings 
leomitted  or  unattended.  The  change  from 
[rmltural  to  town  or  city  life  had  depleted 
ai'  meetings  of  the  younger  or  middle  aged 
'Slants,  leaving  the  elder  members  to  pass 
Si  without  successors  there.  Still  it  can- 
)l>e  denied  that  in  some  who  remain,  and 
m  keep  up  the  attendance  of  meetings,  the 
iai  that  is  named  indifference  empties  more 
eiing-houses  than  that  called  mortality, 
mwere  the  spirit  of  worship  prevalent  in 
leiembership  of  larger  meetings,  they  would 
3  iill  larger;  for  the  spirit  of  living  worship 
il  seek  fellowship  with  the  same  in  brethren 
I  Jy  place  where  they  can  be  found. 

The  future  of  our  meetings  for  worship 
ttdliscipline  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
re^nt  attitude  of  parents  towards  them.  If 
Heiome  life  lacks  in  reverence  for  sacred 
^ii;s,  or  deals  in  criticisms  of  the  ministry, 
r  i.emplifies  a  spirit  of  worldliness,  the  chil- 
reof  such  a  household  will  certainly  imbibe 


the  spirit  of  their  elders.  Are  the  children 
sometimes,  almost  unconsciously,  being  de- 
flected from  religious  associations  through  the 
misplaced  liberty  induced  by  parental  affec- 
tion? As  our  offspring  are  encouraged  to 
become  enamoured  with  the  Saviour,  and  are 
tenderly  guided  to  the  place  of  prayer,  just  so 
will  their  future  be  largely  developed,  and 
they  learn  to  appreciate  the  hour  of  public 
worship." 

Comfort  was  taken  in  the  many  evidences 
apparent  in  the  past  year  of  our  young  people 
seeking  to  discover  the  old  paths  and  to  dis- 
cern the  landmarks  of  our  religious  profession. 

In  the  conducting  of  funerals  encourage- 
ments to  simplicity  and  the  good  order  which 
is  dictated  even  by  common  prudence  as  well 
as  by  the  mind  of  truth  were  heard,  and  ad- 
monitions to  the  avoidance  of  all  that  is  bor- 
rowed from  superstition. 

Although  a  special  form  of  garb  is  not  the 
vital  thing  in  religion,  yet  obedience  to  a 
sense  of  Divine  requirement  is  vital;  and  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  cannot  long  be  our  actuating 
power  without  leading  us  to  simplicity,  and 
generally  into  a  testimony  for  it. 

Warnings  were  givt-n  of  the  narrowing  and 
deadening  effect  of  the  too  close  pursuit  of 
secular  affairs  without  due  regard  to  the  need 
of  the  immortal  part.  "Where  your  treasure 
is  there  will  your  heart  be  also,"  and  so  with 
L'hrist  if  our  treasure  be  in  Him.  Those 
whose  places  of  business  are  .at  a  distance 
from  their  homes  were  encouraged  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  their 
mode  of  travel  may  allow  for  inward  retire- 
ment and  waiting  upon  the  Lord  for  his  coun- 
sel in  their  perplexities  or  their  prosperity,  and 
for  the  refreshment  of  mind  and  spirit  with 
which  He  will  often  feed  them. 

"The  Light  of  Christ  as  God's  gift  for 
man's  salvation"  remains,  as  explained  by 
William  Penn,  to  be  the  root  of  the  goodly 
tree  of  doctrines  that  grew  and  branched  out 
of  it,  and  will  continue  to  flouristi  if  we  abide 
in  it,  and  bring  forth  fruit  from  it  to  the 
Divine  praise. 

In  the  abundance  of  lively  counsel  poured 
forth,  the  acknowledgment  was  felt  that  the 
prayers  offered  on  our  behalf,  both  vocally 
and  silently,  at  the  opening  of  our  assembly 
had  in  large  measure  been  mercifully  granted. 

Fifth-day,  20th. — Perhaps  the  largest  meet- 
ing ever  witnessed  in  the  Arch  Street  house 
assembled  for  Divine  worship  in  the  forenoon, 
and  the  time  was  much  occupied  in  vocal  de- 
livery by  many.  The  congestion  in  that  meet- 
ing was  at  the  expense,  evident  on  the  men's 
side,  of  a  smaller  meeting,  to  which,  however, 
some  went  who  feared  that  the  crowded  meet- 
ing through  multiplicity  of  vocal  offerings 
would  not  be  a  Friends'  meeting.  But  no  ju: 
cause  of  complaint  of  either  meeting  w; 
heard,  but  rather  that  many  were  edified. 


The  Annual  Queries  brought  answer  that 
three  Elders  and  two  Ministers  had  died  dur- 
ing the  year: — Elders:  Rachel  F.  Parker,  of 
Muncy,  Hannah  N.  Harry,  of  London  Grove, 
Lydia  S.  Webster,  of  Frankford.  Ministers: 
Levi  R.  Cowperthwaite,  of  Haddonfield,  and 
Ann  Eliza  Bacon,  of  Greenwich. 

Two  Monthly  Meetings  had  been  constituted 

the  old  Radnor  Monthly  Meeting  resumed 
under  the  name  of  Haverford,  and  Lansdowne 
at  Lansdowne,  Pa.  Discontinued  are  London 
Britain  Preparative  with  its  week-day  meeting; 
Plainfield  Preparative  and  its  particular  meet- 
ing; and  Langhorne  Meeting  between  last 
Eleventh  and  next  Fifth  Month. 

Fourteen  schools  under  the  care  of  our 
members  are  reported  as  within  our  limits. 

Of  the  six  hundred  and  eighty-one  children 
between  five  and  twenty  years  of  age  reported 
by  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  have  been  at  Monthly  or  Prepara- 
tive Meeting  Schools,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  at  Westtown,  sixtj'-four  at  various  schools 
under  Friends,  twenty-eight  at  colleges  or 
normal  schools,  fifteen  at  family  or  private 
schools,  thirty  taught  at  home,  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  at  public  schools,  and  three 
unknown  as  to  schooling.  Thus  four  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  out  of  the  six  hundred  and  nine- 
teen at  school  were  placed  in  Friends'  schools. 

Three  Monthly  Meetings  were  reported  as 
entirely  clear  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks 
as  a  beverage,  and  its  general  diminution 
apparent  in  others  was  encouraging. 

The  report  of  Westtown  School  elicited 
much  interest  and  commendation  of  the  faith- 
fulness of  the  Committee. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  school 
in  the  spring  term,  1904,  was  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  (seventy-four  boys,  ninety-two 
girls),  and  in  the  fall  term  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  (seventy-nine  boys  and  one  hun- 
dred and  four  girls).  The  attendance  of  chil- 
dren from  other  Yearly  Meetings  has  been 
larger  than  at  any  previous  date, — even  fifty- 
six,  or  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The 
preponderance  of  pupils  in  the  upper  classes, 
due  to  the  improvement  of  our  .Monthly  Meet- 
ing and  other  schools,  is  noticeable.  Peculiar 
advantages  installed  in  the  school  and  given 
by  nature  in  the  country,  with  practical  gar- 
dening and  other  manual  training  as  well  as 
domestic,  have  combined  to  make  conditions 
for  good  health  remarkably  effective.  Well 
qualified  lecturers,  earnest  and  practical  men, 
have  been  employed  to  enlarge  the  minds  of 
L'hildren  for  their  future  place  in  life,  through 
the  knowledge  and  views  which  such  instruc- 
tors clearly  elucidate.  The  change  in  arrange- 
ments for"  the  First-day  of  the  week  have 
seemed  satisfactorv.  The  Scripture  Classes, 
by  readings  and  historical  views,  now  come  in 
the  morning  before  meeting,  and  the  recita- 
tion of  memorized   portions  of  the  Bible  is 
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assigned  to  Fifth-day  morning.  The  "  Quiet 
Hour"  observed  on  First-day  afternoons  by 
children  remaining  in  the  building  in  rest  or 
individual  occupations  where  stillness  is  wel- 
comed, proves  advantageous  mentally  and 
physically.  The  religious  readings  formerly 
held  in  the  morning  of  First-day  are  now  given 
after  supper.  The  total  income  of  the  School 
for  the  year  has  been  $53,297.36,  and  the 
expenditures  have  amounted  to  $57,193.68, 
the  balance  against  the  institution  being 
S3, 896. 52.  The  Committee  feel  that  "at  no 
period  during  the  more  than  a  century  of  its 
existence  has  there  been  a  more  sustained 
effort  to  keep  in  touch  with  what  is  best  in 
the  advances  in  education  throughout  the 
country."  The  endeavor  of  the  Committee, 
and  of  "a  faculty  of  conscientious  men  and 
women  trained  for  their  work,  is  to  maintain 
a  solid  basis  which  will  prove  good  footing  for 
our  pupils  in  their  years  to  come." 

The  imbuement  of  the  minds  of  our  children 
with  right  views  and  principles  according  to 
the  religious  doctrine  and  worship  in  which 
we  most  surely  believe,  under  conditions  of 
their  mental  development  and  intellectual  edu- 
cation, was  dwelt  upon  by  interested  hearers 
of  the  report. 

Sixth-day,  21st. — The  Educational  Commit- 
tee in  care  of  our  primary  schools  reported 
their  aim  to  bring  them  to  a  standard  of  excel- 
lence and  uniformity  of  instruction  which  shall 
make  them  stepping-stones  to  Westtown  or 
other  of  our  advanced  schools.  Fourteen 
schools  have  been  under  the  care  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  total  number  of  pupils  three 
hundred  and  sixty-one,  as  last  year.  Atlantic 
City  and  Lansdowne  Schools  are  giving  much 
promise.  Teachers'  Meetings  have  been  held 
monthly  and  well  attended,  and  several  courses 
of  instruction  given  to  teachers  by  some  of 
our  principal  instructors  in  their  special  depart- 
ments. A  loaning  library  has  supplied  to  them 
valuable  reading.  Two  thousand  dollars  were 
appropriated  for  the  use  of  this  Committee. 

The  Indian  Committee  reported  the  school 
at  Tunesassa  as  containing  twenty-four  boys 
and  twenty-six  girls.  Visits,  which  have  been 
encouraging  to  them,  were  paid  to  Indian 
families  at  their  homes.  Religious  instruction 
is  faithfully  administered  in  the  school.  The 
results  of  school  work  among  the  children  are 
gratifying.  The  farm  maintains  its  standard 
and  valuable  equipment.  A  serious  loss  was 
sustained  in  the  destruction  of  the  creamery 
by  fire.  This  has  been  replaced  at  a  cost  of 
$1300.  There  are  one  thousand  and  seventeen 
Senecas  belonging  to  the  Allegheny  Reserva- 
tion, and  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  nine- 
teen on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  also  two 
hundred  Onondagas  and  Cayugas  on  the  two. 
These,  with  other  New  York  tribes,  make  up 
nearly  five  thousand  Indians,  who  are  entitled 
to  a  distribution  of  over  $300  to  each  individ- 
ual, resulting  from  past  arrangements  with 
the  government.  Receipts  have  been  $14,612 
for  the  year  and  expenses  $13,830.  The 
Meeting  appropriated  $2,500  for  the  Indian 
service;  also  $2000  for  its  own  use  for  the 
coming  year. 

Thomas  H.  Whitson  and  Job  S.  Gidley  hav- 
ing at  the  same  time  been  brought  under  a 
sense  of  a  spiritual  service  to  be  delivered  in 
the  Women's  Meeting,  were  released  to  per- 
form it,  accompanied  by  an  Elder. 


The  reading  of  the  letter  to  Absent  Mem- 
bers, already  referred  to,  and  of  the  exercises 
on  the  State  of  the  Society,  was  followed  by  a 
solemnity  both  in  silence  and  in  utterance  in 
which  hearts  were  baptized  under  a  sense  of 
Divine  good,  of  gratitude  for  the  continual 
evidence  of  much  brotherly  love  and  conde- 
scension, and  of  desire  for  our  deeper  estab- 
lishment hereafter  in  the  truth  and  life  of  the 
Gospel. 

Non-essentials  as  Guards  of  Essentials. 

[The  following  letter  to  a  Friend,  from  one 
who  is  not  a  member  with  us,  but  a  serious, 
thoughtful  man,  contains  a  warning  respect- 
ing the  effects  of  conformity  to  the  world, 
which  it  would  be  well  for  some  of  our  mem- 
bers to  heed. — C.  A.  S.] 

I  very  much  fear  that  on  the  walls  of  many 
Friends'  Meeting-houses,  Ichabod  may  be  writ- 
ten, because  the  staid,  uncompromising  prin- 
ciples of  half  a  century  ago  are  either  lost  or 
inoperative. 

The  present  is  sadly  an  age  of  untold  con- 
formity, and  even  those  whom  we  fain  would 
hope  to  know  something  of  the  saving  work  of 
God's  Spirit,  show  by  dress,  display,  amuse- 
ments, and  other  things,  how  ready  they  are 
to  be  conformed  to  this  world.  I  very  much 
fear  that  there  is  far  too  little  of  uncompro- 
mising devotedness  to  Christ  and  following  in 
his  footsteps. 

My  prayer  is,  that  God  may  revive  the 
spirit  of  old-fashioned  Quakerism.  We  want 
the  practical  rebuke  that  the  plain  dress  gives, 
yes,  and  the  plain  language,  too. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  characteristics  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  are  not  these  externals, 
but  that  non-essentials  are  often  the  sentinels  to 
guard  essentials. 

But  what  we  most  want  is  more  of  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  us,  operating  with 
his  enlightening,  purifying  influences.  We 
need  to  yield  ourselves  more  to  his  gracious 
guidance,  and  to  seek  after  greater  conform- 
ity to  the  mind  of  Christ  Jesus.  May  God  be 
graciously  pleased  to  overrule  and  sanctify  to 
your  spiritual  welfare  the  great  trials  through 
which  you  have  passed. 

May  He  give  you  much  of  the  comfort  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  enable  you  to  go  forward 
in  the  King's  highway  of  holiness  with  the  joy 
of  the  Lord  as  your  strength,  even  by  the 
power  of  a  living  faith,  looking  to  Jesus,  that 
you  may  be  accepted  in  the  Beloved  One.  At 
last  may  we  who  differ  on  earth  enjoy  the  same 
Heaven,  and  may  we  feel  even  now  that  we  are 
one  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Very  truly  your  friend  in  the  faith  and  hope 
of  the"go?pel.  T.  J.  H. 

"And  they  that  know  thy  name,  will  put 
their  trust  in  Thee,  for  thou.  Lord!  hast  not 
forsaken  them  that  seek  thee." 


"  They  that  sow  in  tears 

Shall  reap  in  joy," 
Sang  a  poet-heart  in  the  long  ago, 
'Midst  depths  of  sorrow,  pain  and  woe; 
And  what  to  him  was  truth  and  life 
And  shone  through  all  the  ages'  strife. 
To  be  at  last  our  beacon-light 
Of  comfort  in  the  darkest  night. 

They  that  sow  in  tears 

Shall  reap  in  joy." 

— Elizabeth  Porter  Gould. 


John  Burnyeat.  i 

Prepared  for  Friends'  Reading  Meeting,  Moorestox 
by  J.  Whitall  Nicholson. 

The  year  was  1653.  The  civil  war  '  j 
over;  England  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Ci. 
monwealth,  and  Cromwell  had  just  dissol  ] 
Parliament  with  the  words  "Your  hour  j 
come,  the  Lord  hath  done  with  you."         ' 

"Now,"  says  George  Fox,  "were  gii 
threatenings  given  forth  in  Cumberland,  tjt 
if  I  ever  came  there  again  they  would  t|e 
away  my  life.  When  I  heard  it  I  was  dnji 
to  go  into  Cumberland,  and  went  to  Mij 
Wennington's,  in  the  same  parish  from  will 
those  threatenings  came."  , 

There  was  in  Cumberland   at 


timb 
man,  aged  about  22  years,  John  Burnyeat  S 
name.  "His  parents,"  it  is  recorded,  "w[e 
of  good  repute,  and  his  education  was  accc, 
ing  to  his  parentage."  His  heart  incli|d 
after  righteousness.  He  diligently  read  le 
Scriptures,  and  took  counsel  from  men^j 
reputed  experience,  for  his  soul's  peace,  k 
sought  the  Lord  but  knew  not  where  to  i 
Him.  To  such  an  one  George  Fox  spoke  \\ 
'be  the  Lord,"  says  Bii- 


in  vain. 

yeat, "  and  the  day  of  mercy  in  which  he  visii  il: 
for  He  was  pleased  to  make  this  labor  of  lie 
effectual  unto  thousands,  amongst  whom  L 
sent  his  servant  to  labor,  and  amongst  wlb 
it  pleased  the  Lord  to  grant  me  the  favo  ij 
keep  a  share  of  the  benefit  of  this  blesi(j 
visitation,  whereby  I  came  to  be  inforni 
concerning  the  right  way  of  the  Lord, 
directed  to  the  true  light,  which  the  apo  e 
was  sent  to  turn  people  unto  in  his  day,  jd 
so  from  the  darkness  and  the  power  of  Ssji 
unto  God  and  his  blessed  power,  which  injj 
waiting  in  his  light  I  received."  i 

Not  all  at  once  was  Burnyeat  prepared  i)i 
the  public  labors  which  occupied  most  of  ii 
after  life.  For  four  years  he  continued  i 
lowing  what  he  always  refers  to,  quite  in(|i- 
nitely,  as  his  "Outward  calling  or  projj- 
sion, "  but  diligently  attending  meetings  ic 
communing  with  his  brothers  in  the  fa|i. 
At  length,  however,  as  he  says,  the  l/d 
began  to  stir  in  his  heart,  by  His  spiritic 
arise  and  go  forth  in  the  strength  of  His  w  A 
and  declare  against  the  hirelings  who  fd 
themselves  and  not  the  people.  Though  lie 
would  willingly  have  shunned  this  dutyfe 
could  find  no  peace  until  he  yielded  in  sp:jt: 
and  gave  up  to  do  the  will  of  the  Lord.      [ 

Straightway,  then,  he  faced  a  priest  iniis 
own  "bell  house,"  but  failed  in  fully  carrjg 
out  his  mission  through  fear  of  prison.  \( 
never  failed  through  his  own  fault  aga. 
When  he  realized  that  he  had  not  been  f  |j 
faithful,  a  sore  cry  prevailed  in  him:  "Cuifd 
is  he  that  doeth  the  work  of  the  Lord  ntji- 
gently;"  the  wrath  of  God  was  upon  him,  »(l 
he  had  no  peace  until,  after  prayer  and  wjt- 
ing,  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  he  mightM 
again  and  clear  himself.  Then  he  arose  ^  /l 
boldness,  and  went  with  speed  to  the  "m"- 
ship  house,"  where  the  priest  was  spealig 
in  the  afternoon.  This  time  there  wasic 
faltering;  what  the  Lord  put  into  his  moli 
he  said,  and  when  the  priest  fled  from  pe 
house,  followed  him,  and  cried  after  him|!(i 
that  he  turned  again  in  the  graveyard-  Ip 
did  John  Burnyeat  clear  his  conscience  toji6 
priest,  and  a  great  dispute  they  had,  and  wpo 
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b  priest  would  stay  no  longer,  Burnyeat 
pke  to  the  people,  cleared  his  conscience 
Ding  them,  and  came  away  in  peace,  his 
ert  full  of  unspeakable  joy,  and  his  soul 
ii  gladness. 

hese  were  perilous  times  for  priests  in 
iiberland.  John  Burnyeat  had  come  to 
>i  and  see  the  woeful  and  dreadful  state  that 
1'  were  in,  who,  for  their  own  earthly  gain, 
lie  merchandise  of  people,  seeking  after 
1' fleece  more  than  the  flock;  who  were  in 
1^  trangression  of  the  laws  of  God ;  gain- 
ers of  the  truth,  and  lovers  of  the  wages 
[unrighteousness;  whose  labors  brought 
)h  no  fruits  to  God.  Feeling  thus,  Burn- 
3,  made  various  visits  to  priests  while  they 
63  preaching  in  their  "steeple  houses,"  and 
bfully  "cleared  himself,"  as  he  expresses 
,'f  his  concern  regarding  them.  The  result 
a  always  great  peace  to  his  soul,  and  some- 
ips  great  pain  to  his  body,  and  finally  he 
H.d  himself  in  the  common  gaol  at  Carlisle, 
tre  he  remained  three  and  twenty  weeks. 

'bile  in  prison,  as  he  expresses  it,  "some- 
lig  came  upon  him  for  Scotland,"  and  as 
jvas"not  yet  deeply  acquainted  with  the 
a  and  work  of  the  Lord's  power  and  spirit 

elation  to  such  a  service,"  he  at  first 
link  from  entering  upon  it;  but  upon  giving 
Diis  own  will  he  came  to  feel  a  readiness, 
ingth  and  ability  for  the  work  which  he 
a  called  upon  to  perform. 

aus  he  started  on  the  first  of  the  many 
lions  which  occupied  his  whole  after  life. 

is  work  was  "to  call  people  to  repentance, 
rof  their  lifeless,  hypocritical  profession 
vdead  formalities,  wherein  they  were  set- 
e  in  the  ignorance  of  the  true  and  living 
o;  and  so  to  turn  them  into  the  true  light 
i'hrist  Jesus  in  their  hearts;  that  therein 
II  might  come  to  know  the  power  of  God, 
I'SO  come  to  know  remission  of  sins,  and 
!(ive  an  inheritance  among  the  sanctified." 

e  traveled  for  tlrree  months  over  rough 
1' dangerous  roads,  afoot  or  on  horseback, 
1  his  service  was  at  steeple-liouses,  market 
xes,  and  wherever  else  he  could  meet  with 
jiile,  and  at  Friends'  Meetings,  where  he 
ltd  them. 

sing  clear  of  Scotland  he  returned  home 
ii  worked  at  his  trade  until  called  to  go 
HI  upon  a  new  mission. 

herever  the  Quakers  were  persecuted, 
1(8  came  John  Burnyeat.  When  they  were 
a'isoned,  he  visited  them,  and  sometimes 
lied  imprisonment  with  them.  For  him  no 
itr  was  too  hard  and  no  danger  too  great. 
h  the  faithful  he  was  full  of  tender  counsel 
n  brave  cheer,  a  strengthener  of  the  weak 
n  an  encourager  of  the  upright.  He  was 
diadful  and  terrible"  to  the  hypocrite  and 
1'  rebellious,  and  gave  no  quarter  to  the 
It  of  separatioti  wherever  he  found  it. 

is  labors  led  him  through  England,  ^cot- 
u  and  Ireland.  Twice  he  crossed  the  ocean 
Umerica,  visiting  in  Barbadoes,  Maryland 
n  New  England. 

he  good  people  of  Massachusetts  were  not 
this  time  hanging  Quakers,  and  in  some 
ejects  Burnyeat  appears  to  have  fared 
eer  in  America  than  in  England,  as  he  was 
Pher  beaten  nor  imprisoned.  The  difii- 
uies  he  met  with  were,  however,  quite 
Dcient  to  ward  off  home-sickness. 

t  was  his  lot,  both  in   Barbadoes  and  in 


New  England,  to  deal  with  the  followers  of  a 
certain  John  Perrot,  who  went  beyond  reason 
in  preaching  the  avoidance  of  forms,  holding 
that  to  remove  the  hat  during  prayer,  and 
even  to  attend  meeting,  were  forms  to  be 
avoided  and  condemned. 

In  Rhode  Island  he  had  to  do  with  one 
Gorton  and  his  company.  Ranters,  who,  in  the 
words  of  Thomas  Storey,  "held  absurd  and 
blasphemous  opinions,  and  frequently  come 
into  our  meetings,  and  rant,  sing  and  dance, 
and  act  like  madmen,  throwing  dust  into 
the  faces  of  our  ministers  when  preach- 
ing. Though  they  are  called  Quakers,  and 
have  meetings  of  their  own,  as  we  have,  yet 
they  have  no  discipline  or  order  among  them, 
but  deny  all  that,  as  carnal  and  formal,  leav- 
ing every  one  to  do  as  he  pleases,  without  any 
reproof,  restraint  or  account  to  the  Society, 
in  anything  how  consistent  soever  with  civil- 
ity, morality,  and  religion,  and  are  in  mere 
anarchy." 

William  Edmundson,  who  also  at  this  time 
came  in  contact  with  this  curious  people  in 
America,  tells  of  a  Ranter  who  came  into  a 
meeting  which  he  held  at  the  house  of  Richard 
Hartshorne,  at  Middletown,  New  Jersey.  Thi.-- 
man  came  into  the  meeting  with  his  face 
blackened,  and  said  it  was  his  justification  and 
sanctification.  He  sang  and  danced,  and,  ap- 
proaching Edmundson,  called  him  an  old 
rotten  priest.  But,  says  Edgiundson,  "  the 
Lord's  power  filled  my  heart,  and  his  Word 
was  powerful  and  sharp  in  my  heart  and 
tongue." 

While  Burnyeat  was  in  Rhode  Island,  Roger 
Williams  issued  a  challenge,  with  fourteen 
propositions,  which  were  really  charges  against 
the  Quakers,  and  engaged  to  maintain  them 
against  all  comers,  the  first  seven  to  be  dis- 
puted in  Rhode  Island,  and  the  latter  seven  at 
Providence.  Like  George  Fox,  Burnyeat  was 
no  man  to  refuse  a  challenge,  and  he,  with 
William  Edmundson,  maintained  a  three  days' 
dispute  with  Williams,  over  the  first  seven 
propositions.  Williams  evidently  was  not 
convinced,  but  he  failed,  at  least  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Quakers,  to  make  proof  of  hL^ 
charges  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  large  con- 
gregations which  attended  everyday.  William 
Edmundson  and  John  Stubbs  attended  to  the 
dispute  in  Providence;  they  spent  one  day  with 
Williams  there,  and,  as  Burnyeat  says,  "came 
away  when  they  had  done  with  him."  The 
matter  was  not  ended  there,  for  some  years 
afterwards  George  Fox  records  that  he  and 
lurnyeat  spent  some  time  in  answering  a  very 
envious  and  wicked  book  which  Williams  had 
written  against  truth  and  Friends.  This 
answer  was  published  under  the  name  of 
"  New  England  Fire  Brand  Quenched." 

While  on  his  second  visit  to  America  Burn- 
yeat joined  George  Fox  in  Maryland,  and 
traveled  with  him  to  New  England.  They 
went,  says  Fox,  "through  the  wilderness  anil 
through  many  rivers  and  desperate  bogs, 
where  they  said  never  Englishman  or  horse 
had  traveled  before;  where  we  layout  at  night 
and  sometimes  in  Indian  towns,  and  many 
times  very  hard  put  to  it  for  provisions." 

The  latter  part  of  Burnyeat's  life  was  much 
spent  in  Ireland,  and  in  1688  he  married,  in 
Dublin,  and  made  that  city  his  headquarters. 
He  approached  matrimony  in  a  very  serious 
manner,  and  made  his  choice  of  a  wife  with 


particular  reference  to  the  concord  and  unity 
of  Friends  and  brethren.  In  a  letter  he  refers 
to  his  marriage  as  follows:  "  We  have  now 
accomplished  that  concern  of  marriage  which 
we  have  tor  some  time  been  under  ;  and 
blessed  be  the  Lord,  he  has  been  unto  us  a 
comfortable  director  in  our  undertaking  in 
this  matter,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Friends  in 
general,  who  were  with  us." 

Settled,  married  life  must  have  been  a 
strange  experience  to  one  so  used  to  strenuous 
activity,  but  the  monotony  was  soon  relieved, 
for  within  three  months  of  his  wedding  day, 
Burnyeat  found  himself  confined  in  the  Mar- 
shalsea  prison  in  Dublin.  This  was  all  in  the 
day's  work  for  Burnyeat,  and  we  may  hope 
that  the  new  bride  faced  this  early  interrup- 
tion of  domestic  bliss  with  some  of  the  Chris- 
tian fortitude  that  her  husband  always  showed. 

In  his  dealings  with  the  magistrates,  Burn- 
yeat appears  to  have  been  respectful  and  rea- 
sonable, but  firm  to  his  convictions.  His 
account  of  his  particular  commitment  is  as 
follows  : — "The  last  First-day  the  mayor  sent 
the  marshal  to  our  meeting  in  the  forenoon; 
I  was  speaking,  and  he  commanded  me  to  go 
with  him,  which  after  some  discourse  I  did. 
He  commanded  the  meeting  to  disperse,  but 
Friends  kept  quiet  in  their  places.  I  was 
carried  before  the  mayor,  with  whom  I  had 
some  discourse,  to  this  efl:"ect: — He  asked  me 
why  we  did  act  contrary  to  the  government, 
having  been  commanded  not  to  meet'  I  told 
him,  we  do  nothing  in  contempt  of  the  gov- 
ernment. But,  said  he,  why  do  you  not  obey 
then  ?  I  said,  because  it  is  matter  of  con- 
science to  us,  and  that  which  we  believe  to 
be  our  indispensable  duty,  to  meet  together  to 
worship  God.  To  which  he  answered,  you 
may  be  misled.  I  told  him  if  we  were  misled, 
we  were  willing  to  be  informed,  if  any  could 
do  it.  Then  it  was  urged,  other  dissenters 
had  submitted,  and  why  would  not  we  ?  1 
said,  what  they  do  will  be  no  plea  for  us  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  the  great  God.  So, 
after  some  other  discourse,  the  mayor  com- 
mitted me  to  this  prison." 

In  1688,  William  of  Orange  landed  in  Eng- 
land, and  King  James  II  fled  to  France.  For 
some  time  past  James  had  worked  towards 
making  Ireland  a  refuge  for  himself  in  case 
of  trouble.  The  army  there  had  been  remod- 
eled by  disbanding  its  Protestant  soldiers  and 
filling  the  ranks  with  Catholics.  The  Bench 
of  Judges  had  been  treated  in  like  manner, 
and  Catholic  mayors  and  Catholic  sheriffs  set 
at  the  head  of  every  city  and  county.  The 
Protestants  in  Ireland  looked  at  all  this  with 
the  deepest  apprehension,  and  the  terror  of  a 
massacre  spread  among  them,  so  that  those 
who  could  fled  the  country. 

This  state  of  affairs  became  more  acute 
when  the  banished  James  landed  in  Ireland 
with  his  French  allies,  in  an  effort  to  retain 
that  island  for  himself.  The  country  was 
plunged  into  a  war,  which  became  so  bitter 
that  the  envoy  of  the  King's  ally  even  dared 
to  propose  a  general  massacre  of  all  Protest- 
ants, and  justified  his  suggestion  by  the  saying, 
"Mercy  to  Protestants  is  cruelty  to  Cath- 
olics." At  this  time  no  family  ties  bound  John 
Burnyeat  to  Ireland,  and  he  might  easily  have 
placed  himself  out  of  the  reach  of  trouble, 
but  trouble  was  a  thing  John  Burnyeat  never 
shunned. 
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A  testimony  of  several  Friends  in  Ireland 
in  his  behalf  is,  in  part,  as  follows: — 

"Now,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  had 
some  intentions  to  go  for  England,  and  sent 
his  son  thither;  but  seeing  the  troubles  of  war 
coming  on,  and  that  many  afflictions  and  exer- 
cises would  attend  us,  and  that  many  people 
being  possessed  with  great  fears  fled  for  Eng- 
land; at  which  time  many  testimonies  came 
from  Friends  of  sundry  meetings,  for  all  to 
mind  the  Lord's  preserving  power,  and  not  to 
let  fears  take  hold  of  them,  as  it  did  of 
others,  who  knew  not  the  Lord.  Our  dear 
friend,  though  he  had  an  opportunity,  had  no 
freedom  to  go  for  England;  but  gave  himself 
up  to  stay  with  Friends  here,  and  bear  a  part 
of  the  sufferings  that  might  attend  us.  In 
which  time  he  was  a  precious  instrument  in 
the  Lord's  hand  for  the  comforting  his  people 
in  the  time  of  great  afflictions  and  calamities; 
for  he  was  a  cheerful  encourager  of  us." 

The  death  of  John  Burnyeat  occurred  in 
1690,  in  about  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
He  died  in  harness,  while  engaged  in  traveling 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  meetings  through 
Ireland. 

In  his  Journal,  while  alluding  at  some 
length  to  his  spiritual  experiences,  he  is 
always  extremely  brief  and  to  the  point  as 
regards  other  matters.  He  can  say  much  in 
few  words,  as  might  be  expected  of  one  whose 
chief  model  was  the  Bible.  His  published 
letters  are  much  fuller  in  expression,  as  they 
deal  almost  entirely  with  spiritual  matters. 

We  can  regard  Burnyeat  as  a  strong  and 
active  man,  great  of  heart  and  of  superb 
courage,  with  a  faith  in  his  Heavenly  Father 
that  nothing  could  shake,  and  a  determination 
to  follow  Divine  guidance,  with  no  thought  as 
to  what  the  consequences  to  himself  might 
be.  A  lovable  man,  tender  and  sympathetic, 
full  of  encouragement  and  wise  counsel.  "He 
preached,"  says  George  Fox,  "in  his  life  and 
conversation  as  well  as  in  his  words." 

G.  Fox,  FROM  Derby  Prison,  1650.— The 
Lord  is  King  over  all  the  earth ;  therefore,  all 
people,  praise  and  glorify  your  King  in  true 
obedience,  in  uprightness,  and  in  the  beauty 
of  holiness.  Oh!  consider,  in  true  obedience 
the  Lord  is  known,  and  an  understanding  from 
Him  is  received.  Mark  and  consider  in  silence, 
in  lowness  of  mind,  and  thou  wilt  hear  the  Lord 
speak  unto  thee  in  thy  mind.  His  voice 
is  sweet  and  pleasant;  his  sheep  hear  his  voice, 
and  will  not  hearken  to  another  when  they  hear 
his  voice,  they  rejoice  and  are  obedient;  they 
also  sing  for  joy.  Oh!  their  hearts  are  filled 
with  everlasting  triumph!  they  sing  and  praise 
the  eternal  God  in  Zion.  Their  joy  man  shall 
never  take  from  them.  Glory  to  the  Lord 
God  for  evermore. 


A  CHURCH  that  stands  for  nothing  tangible 
is  a  schism  in  the  body  of  Christ.  It  has  no 
right  to  a  separate  existence.  It  is  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  a  hindrance  than  a  help  to 
the  cause  of  Christ.  The  sooner  it  disappears 
from  the  horizon  the  less  harm  will  be  done. 
Division  in  the  church  can  be  justified  only 
when  valuable  truths  are  to  be  preserved  and 
made  known.  A  church  is  sometimes  placed 
in  such  a  position  as  to  antagonize  instead  of 
conserve  true  doctrine.  Then  it  is  required 
that  God's  people  come  out  from  her  and  be 
separate.  —  Christian  Instructor. 


BEFORE  IT  IS  TOO  LATE. 

If  you  have  a  gray-haired  mother 

In  the  old  home  far  away, 
Sit  down  and  write  the  letter 

You  put  off  day  by  day. 
Don't  wait  until  her  tired  steps 

Reach  heaven's  pearly  gate. 
But  show  her  that  you  think  of  her 

Before  it  is  too  late. 

If  you've  a  tender  message. 

Or  a  loving  word  to  say. 
Don't  wait  till  you  forget  it. 

But  whisper  it  to-day. 
Who  knows  what  bitter  memories 

May  haunt  you  if  you  wait? 
So  make  your  loved  ones  happy 

Before  it  is  too  late. 

We  live  but  in  the  present, 

The  future  is  unknown; 
To-morrow  is  a  mystery. 

To-day  is  all  our  own. 
The  chance  that  fortune  leads  to  us 

May  vanish  while  we  wait. 
So  spend  your  life's  rich  pleasure 

Before  it  is  too  late. 

The  tender  word  unspoken. 

The  letters  never  sent, 
The  loug-forgotten  messages, 

The  wealth  of  love  unspent, 
For  these  some  hearts  are  breaking. 

For  these  some  loved  ones  wait; 
So  show  them  that  you  care  for  them 

Before  it  is  too  late. 

— New  World. 


Papyrus,  Then  and  Now. 

The  papyrus  plants  of  ancient  Egypt  are  not 
all  dead,  though  papyrus  paper  making  is  a 
long-lost  art.  As  a  beautiful  ornamental  plant 
the  papyrus  thrives  to-day,  and  is  perhaps 
destined  to  become  a  favorite  along  the  banks 
of  our  warmer  streams  and  rivers.  In  Florida 
or  Louisiana,  in  a  noiseless  electric  launch, 
the  visitor  may  then  glide  up  creeks  and  wind- 
ing rivers,  and  drift  back  some  thousand  years 
into  the  dim  and  hazy  days  when  the  Pharaoh? 
and  the  Ptolemies  and  Cleopatra  ruled  the  land 
of  earliest  civilization. 

In  the  days  of  paper-making  Egypt,  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  near  the  sea  must  have  been  cov- 
ered with  great  stretches  of  this  wonderful 
plant.  The  bas-reliefs  on  Egyptian  monuments 
show  the  methods  of  this  culture,  while  the 
great  Alexandrian  library,  with  its  half  million 
long  papyrus  rolls,  burned  by  the  ruthless 
Mohammedans,  gives  an  idea  of  the  exient  of 
its  manufacture,  and  throughout  the  Nile  delta 
were  large  plantations  of  this  graceful  and 
lordly  plant. 

As  late  as  the  eighteenth  century  travelers 
in  Egypt  found  the  fellaheen  or  peasants 
making  mats  of  papyrus,  although  the  art  of 
paper-making  has  been  long  dead.  To-day  you 
may  search  lower  Egypt  in  vain  for  a  single 
plume  of  papyrus,  although  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Nile  you  can  still  lose  yourself 
in  its  dense  forests,  which  everywhere  line  the 
banks  of  the  sluggish  river.  The  few  plants 
now  growing  in  the  Ezlee  Kieya  garden  in 
Cairo  are  said  to  have  been  imported  there 
from  Hamburg. 

It  seems  strange  that  a  plant  which  once 
played  such  a  role  in  the  world  of  literature  and 
history  should  have  become  so  neglected  that 
probably  not  one  in  ten  thousand  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  could  tell  what  it  is  like 


or  would  know  it  if  they  saw  it,  except  tl 
they  would  recognize  a  plant  surpassingly  bes 
tiful. 

The  papyrus  of  old  Egypt  would  add  an  ir: 
sistible  charm  to  our  southern  waterways, 
enthusiasts  on  beautiful  plant  forms  it  W( 
well  worth  a  visit  to  Sicily  just  for  a  look 
the  miles  of  papyrus  which  overhang  the  Ana 
River,  as  well  as  its  source,  a  deep  clear  spri 
just  outside  the  ancient  city  of  Syracuse, 
is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  brilliant  or  mi 
fairy-like  sight  than  the  thousands  of  smoo' 
slender,  leafless  stems,  rising  in  graceful  cur , 
from  the  water  to  a  height  of  fifteen  feet  i\ 
bearing  at  their  summits  feather-duster  tass, 
of  delicate  green  filaments.  As  the  boat  wii 
in  and  out  among  this  multitude  of  smoi 
stems,  or  as  you  separate  the  tassels  wh 
nearly  touch  overhead,  it  is  easy  to  belip 
yourself  in  a  tropical  forest,  where  all  thet  ■ 
trunks  are  brilliant  green  and  all  the  lea  i 
are  threads  of  but  a  lighter  vivid  hue.  Ti 
wealth  of  papyrus  on  the  Anapo  is  one  of  i 
most  fascinating  sights  in  the  world,  and  ev" 
year  thousands  of  visitors  make  the  excurs|i 
from  Syracuse  to  view  it.  [ 

If  the  experiments  which  are  being  star  1 
with  the  papyrus  by  the  office  of  plant  int- 
duction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  - 
as  successful  as  the  agricultural  scientist  i 
charge  of  the  office  hopes,  that  plant  may  i 
become  a  favorite  ornament  in  Florida,  wh 
many  streams  like  the  Anapo  are  to  be  fou , 
and  where  thousands  of  visitors  repair  anna 
to  look  upon  and  enjoy  strange  plants  and  fn  s 
and  to  thaw  the  cold  and  frost  from  the  m- 
row  of  their  bones.  j 

Recent  excavations  at  Abusir  have  brouit 
home  the  universal  importance  of  papyrusja 
illuminating  many  a  dark  spot  in  ancient  'V 
tory  and  literature.  In  one  of  the  gravesjt 
Abusir  was  discovered,  in  Second  Mo.,  190;(B 
papyrus  roll  containing  a  large  portion  of  je 
poem  Persai  of  Timotheus.  The  papyrus  13 
found  in  a  wooden  coffin  still  containing |« 
corpse,  together  with  a  pair  of  sandals,a  brop 
leather  bag,  a  piece  of  rust-eaten  iron,  anja 
fragment  of  burned  wood.  All  these  objtja 
are  now  at  the  Royal  Museum  of  Berlin,  id 
the  papyrus  has  been  published  with  the  tiji- 
scription,  paraphrase,  comments  and  a  ip- 
simile  reproduction  in  heliogravure,  by  Pro  B- 
sor  Dr.  Ulrich  von  Wilaraowitz-Moellendcl". 
The  papyrus  measures  18.5  centimetresin 
height,  and  when  unrolled  has  a  length  of  1,1 
metres.  It  is  inscribed  with  six  columnsiif 
varied  width  and  unequal  number  of  lineiin 
archaic  Greek  characters,  resembling  thesis 
of  monumental  inscriptions,  so  that  in  je 
opinion  of  Professor  Wilamowitz,  this  papiM 
represents  the  oldest  book  known,  antedasg 
the  founding  of  the  library  of  Alexandria  td 
the  establishing  of  the  Alexandrian  book  tn^. 
The  last  four  columns  are  on  the  whole  vi|l- 
preserved,  while  the  first  column,  not  prote(»d 
by  covering,  is  crumbled  into  minute  tl- 
ments,  and  of  the  second  column  the  lower  Jf 
is  for  the  most  part  destroyed.  A  nari* 
margin  on  the  first  column,  showing  trace |)f 
having  been  cut  through,  proves  that  (|ly 
part  of  the  scroll  had  been  deposited  in  jis 
grave.  I 

We  have,  therefore,  in  this  papyrus only^e 
latter  portion  of  the  work.  The  fact,  1|'- 
ever,  that   Timotheus   names  himself  as'ts 
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,1or,  and  that  it  treats  of  the  naval  defeat 
'Persian  king,  suffices  to  establish  its  iden- 
i'with  the  Persai  of  Timotheus,  which  cele- 
£es  the  naval  victory  of  the  Greeks  over 
>':es,  the  king  of  Persia,  in  480  B.  C.  at 
Imis,  which  was  one  of  the  decisive  battles 
le  lira-co-Persian  Wars.  Timotheus  was 
clebratud  poet  and  musician,  who  was  born 
iiletus,  Asia  Minor,  and  died  at  an  advanced 
[(about  357  B.  c— Guy  E.  Mitchell,  in  the 
iitijic  American. 

1 1  Sea-Life  at  the  Bermuda  Islands. 

)of.  Edward  L.  Mark,  Director  of  the 
bgical  Laboratory  of  Harvard  University, 
h  article  in  "The  Popular  Science  Monthly" 
rFourth  Month,  1905,  describing  the  Bio- 
gf.al  Station  for  Research  at  Bermuda,  writes 
jUows: — "In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
bratory  in  the  Inlet,  and  in  Harrington  Sound, 
^'ound  an  abundant  supply  of  many  inter- 
tjg  animals.  From  the  stone  pier  at  the 
ift  are  to  be  seen  great  numbers  of  brightly 
ll'ed  tishes:  the  yellow-banded  'sergeant- 
Ijrs';  sea  squirrels,  so  called  on   account 

,8  bigness  of  their  eyes;  angel-fishes;  .   . 

i^any  others Schools  of  blue  fry 

iQ)ther  small  fishes  pursued  by  their  enemies 
jj)  a  flash  in  the  sunlight  as  they  leap  from 
efcater  and  a  sound  like  the  patter  of  rain 
liey  descend.  Small  shoals  of  'white  grunt,' 
ajso  closely  resemble  the  sandy  bottom  as  to 
I  .'most  invisible,  are  slowly  patrolling  along 
rteach  and  often  attract  one's  attention 
lilwhen  their  presence  causes  a  commotion 
Kig  their  prospective  victims.  The  water 
sclear  that  the  bottom  at  a  depth  of  fifteen 

t'enty  feet  is  seen  as  distinctly  as  it  would 
I  ftneath  as  many  inches  of  our  Northern 
J^s.  .  .  .  Where  the  channel  is  rocky  and 
ekater  moves  with  greater  velocity,  the 
4m  is  often  gorgeously  painted  with  patches 

Iright-colored  corallines  and  encrusting 
oijes.  Opposite  the  hotel  an  artificial  chan- 
il'ut  through  the  narrow  neck  of  land  that 
P'-ates  the  Inlet  from  Harrington  Sound  is 

lis  nature,  and  affords  a  rich  collecting 
'Old  for  many  invertebrates.  With  a  row- 
laiand  a  good  water-glass,  one  may  study 
it-delight  the  shores  of  Harrington  Sound 
idts  numerous  coves,  and  get  beautiful  views 
'  (e  delicate  shade-corals,  the  many  kinds  of 
ajnemones,  and  the  sponges,  which  abound 
iC  .  .  .  .  I  recall  with  pleasure  not  only 
ywn  fascination,  but  also  the  expressions 
'ilight  wiiich  involuntarily  came  from  the 
)^f  all  who,  with  water-glass  in  hand,  peered 
1^  into  the  fairy-like  gardens  of  the  sea, 
H*  slowly  drifted  with  the  tide,  or  lay  at 
icir  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  great  coral 
it(ies  that  flourish  over  ex  ensive  areas  of 
le  orth  lagoon.  I  confess  the  pleasure  was 
ii  I  hat  the  spirit  of  the  collector  was 
I  lor  the  time  being;  it  seemed  sacri- 
'■'  ••"\ir\\  with  violent  hands  a  picture  that 
10 nd  such  harmony  of  form  and  color,  the 
B\ig  plumes,  the  graceful  branches  of  the 
ornnias,  Sea-fans  in  purple  splendor,  coral 
"'^'  i>l'  gold  and  green,  great  splotches  of 
'i'  il  s]ionges  encrusting  the  rocks,  the  soft 
"'  'tMJs;  here  and  there  deep  channels  with 
't  ng  but  the  clear  water  and  the  white  sand 
Jlith  it;  and  in  and  out  among  this  maze 
f  Rowing  things,  the  graceful,  noiseless  fishes 
I  s'h  array  of  colors  as  is  scarcely  credible, 


much  less  describable.  I  believe  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  one  who  has  never  seen  such  a 
tropical  sea-garden  cannot  have  the  remotest 
idea  of  its  charm.  There  was  only  one  con- 
sideration that  could  reconcile  me  to  the  wanton 
work  of  collecting  these  beautiful  things  and 
robbing  them  of  their  native  charm;  that  was 
the  fact  that,  work  as  diligently  as  we  might, 
we  could  not  deface  one  in  a  thousand  of  these 
fascinating  spots.  I  think  there  is  no  other 
single  experience  I  would  willingly  exchange 
for  this,  and  yet  I  recall  one  other  of  a  some- 
what different  nature  that  made  a  strong  im- 
pression on  me.  As  three  of  us  were  out  one 
afternoon  off  the  south  shore  beyond  the  reefs, 
fishing  in  about  sixty  fathoms,  there  came 
floating  past  with  the  tide  a  school  of  Jelly- 
fishes,  the  common  Aurelia.  I  had  before  seen 
Aurelia  almost  cover  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
but  never  before  had  I  been  able  to  look  down, 
as  then,  and  see  them  in  the  depth  of  the  sea. 
They  were  seemingly  without  end,  a  vast  pro- 
cession, smaller  and  smaller  the  deeper  one 
gazed,  until   they  seemed  mere  specks,  such 

was  the  clearness  of  the  water One 

of  the  most  remarkable  sights  that  I  saw  in 
these  tropical  seas  was  viewed  through  a  water- 
glass  near  North  Rocks.  A  school  of  small 
fishes  swimming  in  a  nearly  spherical  mass  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  seemed  to  be  slowly 
revolving  through  the  water  as  its  individuals 
swam  round  and  round  in  an  almost  solid  mass. 
It  was  not  at  first  apparent  how  the  mass  pre- 
served such  a  constant  form,  but  at  length  it 
was  seen  that  a  few  individuals  of  another  and 
larger  species  of  fish  were  acting  the  part  of 
the  shepherd-dog  and  that  the  smaller  fishes 
were  actually  being  herded,  a  flock  of  sub- 
marine sheep.  Nor  do  the  herding  fishes  prey 
upon  their  flocks  The  explanation  is  interest- 
ing. Three  kinds  of  fishes  are  involved  in  this 
association.  The  herders  accompany  and '  round 
up'  the  smaller  fishes  so  that  other  kinds  of  fish 
which  are  wont  to  prey  upon  the  mraay,  as  they 
approach  with  murderous  intent,  fall  victims  to 
the  herders." 


The  Unfinished  Wall. 

Midway  between  our  home  and  the  village 
of  Athens,  Ontario,  bordering  the  roadside, 
stands  an  ancient  stone  wall  about  two  feet 
high,  three  feet  wide,  and  about  sixty  rods  long, 
which  at  the  time  of  building  had  cedar  posts 
set  therein,  and  a  tastefully-arranged  fence  on 
it;  but  time's  ever-rolling  tide  has  not  only 
necessitated  the  erection  of  another  fence  on 
the  same  foundation,  that  of  the  old  stone  wall, 
but  has  also  borne  the  builder  thereof  from 
works  to  reward;  whose  name  was  Otis  Smith, 
a  minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  mem- 
ber of  Leeds  .Monthly  Meeting.  But  the  reason 
why  the  wall  was  not  extended  the  entire  width 
of  his  farm  of  about  eighty  rods  wide  is  the 
cause  of  its  memory  being  cherished,  and  it 
has  been  often  repeated  to  us  by  those  fami- 
liar with  the  silent  testimony  which  it  has  so 
long  borne  to  the  faithful  manner  in  which  he 
strove  to  serve  his  God. 

Having  improved  every  available  oppor- 
tunity during  the  summer,  when  not  otherwise 
occupied,  in  the  construction  of  the  wall,  he  set 
about  it  again  in  the  Fall,  intent  on  its  com- 
pletion before  the  freezing  weather  set  in.  But 
at  this  important  juncture  his  mind  became 


suddenly  impressed  that  it  was  required  of  him 
to  leave  all  and  go  forth,  as  he  had  often  done 
before,  laboring  in  love  for  the  welfare  of  his 
fellow-beings,  and  preaching  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ.  Having  laid  the  burden  of 
his  mind  before  the  meeting  to  which  he  be- 
longed, and  being  liberated  and  encouraged  to 
pursue  such  service  as  he  apprehended  his 
Heavenly  Father  had  appointed  him  unto,  he 
still  deferred  for  a  short  time  engaging  therein, 
feeling  that  all  flesh  is  fraught  with  weakness 
and  liable  to  err,  seeking  carefully  that  he 
might  be  rightly  directed,  and  in  the  meantime 
was  diligently  engaged  building  the  wall, 
hoping  to  be  favored  with  its  completion  be- 
fore leaving. 

About  this  time,  as  he  was  one  evening 
busily  engaged  at  the  w-all,  his  mind  became 
absorbed  in  anticipation  of  the  service  await- 
ing him,  and  his  soul  so  filled  with  the  love  of 
God  that  he  became  vocally  exercised  in  gos- 
pel love,  it  being  a  quiet,  wooded  portion  of 
the  roadside,  and  in  his  two-fold  occupation  he 
failed  to  notice  the  approach  of  a  young  man 
who,  being  attracted  by  the  sound,  walked 
cautiously  along,  with,  as  he  recently  told  me, 
only  mischief  In  view,  close  to  where  Uncle 
Otis,  as  he  called  him,  was  working  and  preach- 
ing. But  after  listening  for  awh'le  to  his  low, 
but  earnest  appeals,  for  sinners  to  turn  and 
accept  offered  mercy,  he  became  sobered  in 
his  thoughts,  and  finally  melted  to  tears;  and 
before  leaving  he  went  and  shook  hands  with 
the  old  man,  who,  with  manifest  embarrass- 
ment, exclaimed,  "I  sometimes  become  so 
much  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  my  fellow- 
beings,  and  my  mind  so  filled  with  the  love  of 
Christ,  that  I  almost  forget  my  surroundings." 
Thus  he  wrought,  until  one  night  he  dreamed 
that  he  stood  beside  a  large  pond  of  water  with 
a  fish  spear  in  his  hand,  and  as  he  looked  over 
the  edge  into  the  water,  could  see  at  the  bot- 
tom such  quantities  of  large  fish  as  he  had 
never  witnessed  before;  but  the  surface  of  the 
water  was  so  covered  with  driftwood  that  he 
found  it  difficult  to  use  the  spear,  and  set 
about  removing  the  driftwood,  but  when  the 
surface  was  cleared  the  fish  was  no  longer  to 
be  seen,  but  after  waitigg  awhile  the  fish  re- 
turned, but  again  the  driftwood  had  accumu- 
lated, and  was  again  removed  with  the  same 
result.  When  he  therefore  awoke,  he  felt 
convinced  that  should  he  longer  defer  engaging 
in  the  survice  which  he  felt  the  Lord  required 
of  him,  for  the  sake  of  finishing  the  wall,  and 
thus  remove  the  driftwood,  tlie  opportunity 
might  therewith  pass  forever. 

All  else  was  then  left,  that  he  might  per- 
form what  he  apprehended  was  his  Master's 
bidding,  and  ere  he  returned  from  his  journey, 
which  included  not  only  various  parts  of  Can- 
ada, but  also  a  somewhat  extensive  journey  in 
the  United  States,  winter  had  fairly  set  in, 
and  in  the  following  spring  he  sold  his  farm 
and  nioveil  to  Iowa.  Thus,  the  unfinished  wall 
by  the  roadside  has  for  more  than  fifty  years 
bespoke  the  faithfulness  of  its  builder,  who, 
having  finished  his  course  has,  we  trust,  en- 
tered into  everlasting  rest.  E.  U. 

.\thons,  Ontario. 

I?e  true  to  every  inmost  thought; 

Be  as  thy  thought  thy  speech; 
What  thou  hast  not  by  suffering  bought, 

Presume  thou  not  to  teach. 

— Dean  Alford. 
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A  Memorial  from  the  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  in 

Nine  Partners,  concerninq  our  friend   Tid- 

deman  Hull. 

He  was  born  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
His  parents  were  John  and  Damaris  Hull, 
who  were  members  of  our  religious  Society; 
and  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  by  their 
consent,  he  removed  and  settled  within  the 
verge  of  Purchase  Monthly  Meeting;  where 
and  at  New  York  he  resided  until  the  year 
1777,  when  he  removed  with  his  family  within 
the  limits  of  this  meeting,  then  a  part  of 
Nine  i^artners  Monthly  Meeting,  and  became 
a  useful  member  thereof,  being  exemplary  in 
the  diligent  attendance  of  our  religious  meet- 
ings and  encouraging  his  family  therein.  In 
the  year  1781,  he  appeared  in  the  ministry, 
and  was  serviceable  therein;  the  young  and 
rising  generation  particularly  claimed  his  at- 
tention; to  many  of  whom  he  was  endeared 
by  his  tender  and  fatherly  advice.  He  often 
pressingly  entreated  those  unto  whom  he  min- 
istered, to  close  in  with  this  day  of  their 
visitation;  and  sometimes  in  private  conver- 
sation was  heard  to  say  that  he  regretted 
nothing  more  than  that  he  did  not  in  his 
youthful  days  give  up  to  walk  in  the  paths  of 
piety  and  virtue.  He  was  divers  times  ac- 
ceptably engaged  in  visiting  families  within 
the  compass  of  this  Monthly  Meeting,  a  ser- 
vice he  appeared  to  be  well  qualified  for;  and 
frequently  visited  the  adjacent  meetings, 
particularly  those  newly  set  up.  He  often 
not  only  advised  it,  but  was  himself  in  the 
practice  of  retiring  in  stillness;  and  at  times 
convened  his  family  upon  the  same  important 
occasion. 

In  the  year  1793,  soon  after  his  return 
from  a  religious  visit  in  the  western  settle- 
ments of  this  State,  he  was  brought  very  low 
by  a  fit  of  sickness,  his  life  not  being  ex- 
pected, either  by  himself  or  his  friends,  to 
be  prolonged;  at  which  time  his  faith  ap- 
peared unshaken;  saying,  "  My  confidence  is 
in  the  Lord,  and  in  Him  will  I  trust;  I  feel  his 
presence  to  be  near,  which  is  above  all,  and  1 
can  rejoice  in  tribulation." 

At  another  time,  his  children  being  by  his 
bedside,  he  looking  upon  them,  said,  "If  it 
is  the  Lord's  will  that  I  shall  go  now,  I  am 
entirely  willing;"  soon  after,  with  an  audible 
voice,  "Oh,  Lord!  be  graciously  pleased  to 
take  me  to  thyself,  or  endue  me  with  patience 
to  bear  my  pains;  yet  not  only  my  will  but 
thine  be  done;  try  me  any  way  that  will  be 
most  agreeable  to  thy  holy  will." 

The  same  day  divers  Friends  coming  to  see 
him,  he  said,  "This  is  a  hard  struggle  between 
life  and  death;  I  do  not  know  which  will 
have  the  victory;  but  let  which  will,  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  be  the  Lord's,"  with  much  in- 
structive advice  and  counsel  to  many  that 
came  to  see  him  during  his  last  illness;  from 
this  sickness  he  gradually  recovered. 

He  was  taken  ill  of  his  last  sickness  the 
eighteenth  of  the  Ninth  Month,  while  sitting 
in  our  Monthly  Meeting;  in  which  he  manifested 
the  same  fervency  of  spirit  in  his  religious 
labors  that  had  hitherto  accompanied  them. 
In  the  evening  he  signified  to  some  of  his 
family,  he  believed  that  was  the  last  meeting 
he  should  attend. 

His  disorder  proving  to  be  the  dysentery, 
his  strength  failed  fast.  On  Fourth-day  morn- 
ing following,  after  a  wearisome  night,  he  ex- 


a  desire  for  stillness  and  an  easy  pas- 
sage, as  he  believed  his  time  here  would  not  be 
long.  Soon  after,  being  more  free  from  pain, 
divers  Friends  being  present,  he  said  that  at  the 
last  Monthly  Meeting  he  attended  he  thought 
at  the  time,  it  would  be  the  last,  and  that  he 
felt  his  mind  impressed  with  something  to 
deliver,  but  did  not,  for  the  want  of  an  op- 
portunity; which  was,  that  Friends  in  all  ap- 
pointments in  the  church  be  careful  not  to  ap- 
point such  as  were  in  the  practice  of  sleep- 
ing in  meetings,  referring  to  the  frequent 
advice  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  on  that  subject. 
Then  addressing  himself  to  his  youngest  son, 
he  gave  him  much  instructive  counsel  and 
advice.  After  which,  lying  still  awhile,  he 
was  fervently  engaged  in  prayer  that  the 
Lord  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  be  near 
in  this  trying  time,  and  that  he  would  remem- 
ber Friends  of  the  little  meeting  to  which  he 
belonged,  that  the  extendings  of  Divine  re- 
gard might  be  to  his  family,  and  that  they 
with  Friends  might  be  kept  as  in  the  hollow 
of  the  Lord's  hand.  After  which,  his  dis- 
order being  very  sore  upon  him,  he  expressed 
but  little;  though,  at  times,  he  was  engaged 
in  prayer,  and  in  the  expression  of  a  few  words 
of  love  and  tenderness  to  such  as  came  to  see 
him,  bearing  his  pains  with  Christian  patience 
and  waiting  for  the  lime  to  come,  that  he  might 
be  relieved  from  them.  He  departed  this  life 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  Ninth  Month, 
1795,  aged  about  sixty-two  years. 

For  "TIIK  FlilKND." 

The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting. 

(Continued  from  page  327.) 

The  Onondagas  were  the  last  tribe  visited. 
Of  them  they  say  that  they  "  have  not,  it  is 
believed,  receded  in  their  condition  since  1865, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  deputation  got  the 
impression  from  some  of  their  number  that 
there  was  a  little  improvement,  particularly 
manifested  in  their  greater  interest  in  school 
education  and  attendance  of  their  religious 
meetings.  About  fifty  men  met  the  Friends 
at  their  council-house.  The  plan  of  letting 
out  their  land  to  white  people  on  this,  as  well 
as  other  Reservations,  is  one  which,  while  it 
impoverishes  the  soil,  gives  much  less  income 
to  the  Indians  than  if  they  would  cultivate  it 
themselves,  besides  bringing  them  in  closer 
contact  with  a  class  whose  influence  is  far 
from  being  promotive  of  their  best  welfare. 
Their  attention  was  called  to  this  injurious 
system,  and  they  were  encouraged  to  avoid  it 
hereafter.  The  practice  of  commencing  to 
clear  portions  of  the  land  and  then  abandoning 
it  to  grow  up  with  bushes,  and  the  party  so 
beginning  holding  the  control  of  it,  the  Friends 
tried  to  show  them  was  not  just,  and  we  had 
reason  to  believe  retarded  the  effectual  clear- 
ing of  the  land,  and  preparing  it  for  cultiva- 
tion. There  appeared  to  be  a  necessity  of 
repeating  to  the  Onondagas  what  had  been  said 
to  the  other  tribes,  and  they  were  accordingly 
encouraged  to  get  more  school-houses  and 
teachers,  and  send  their  children  to  them,  to 
avoid  intemperance,  playing  cards,  idleness, 
immorality,  and  all  other  vices;  and  especially 
to  regard  the  marriage  covenant;  and  to  be- 
come good  men  and  women." 

The  following  general  remarks  in  reference 
to  this  visit  occur  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 


mittee to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1869,  "Pr 
the  observations  of  the  deputation,  they  w 
encouraged  to  believe  that  there  is  a  stef 
advancement  among  an  increasing  number 
them,  in  orderly  conduct  and  industrious  hab:! 
and  more  concern  is  manifest  for  the  pro! 
instruction  and  restraint  of  their  childr 
Many  of  them  have  joined  religious  socieli 
from  conviction,  and  seem  much  interestecj 
promoting  the  views  held  by  those  bodies,  i| 
encouraging  their  associates  to  lead  moral  i| 
religious  lives."  The  deputation  remark! 
their  report  that  in  their  intercourse  with  ( 
several  tribes,  they  had  repeated  evidence  I 
the  confidence  and  esteem  which  the  Indi, 
have  for  members  of  our  religious  Socle 
and  they  were  confirmed  in  the  belief  t 
such  visits  afford  good  opportunities  to  sth 
late  them  in  well  doing,  and  may,  with 
Divine  blessing,  prove  a  real  advantage 
them.' " 

In  the  autumn  of  1869  another  \isit  i 
paid  by  members  of  the  Committee  to 
Tonawanda   Reservation,  who  stated  in  tl 
report   that   "no   whites   are   living  on 
Reservation,  but  some  of  the   land  is  til 
under  rent  by  the  neighboring  farmers.    ' 
soil  is  of  excellent  quality,  is  generally  clea 
and  well  cultivated,  and  several  Indians  h 
farms  of  fifty  acres  and  upwards,  and  app 
to  be  industrious  and  thrifty.     One  chief 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  under  cultlvati 
In  the  neatness  and  comfort  of  their  hoi 
the  same  favorable  condition  as  compared  A 
the  Allegheny  Indians  did  not  appear." 

The  visit  of  the  Friends  was  well  recei\i. 
These  Friends  observed,  while  on  the  Allegh  y 
Reservation,  that  a  number  of  children  ir 
Tunesassa  were  growing  up  without  scl'il 
learning  from  the  alleged  difficulty  of  senclg 
them  to  a  public  school  on  the  Reservati, 
about  three  miles  distant.  They  recommeiild 
that  a  school-house  should  be  erected  in  l.t 
neighborhood,  and  stated  that  they  had  asi  ■■ 
tained  that  the  State  Superintendent  of  Inin 
Schools  upon  the  Reservation  would  be  wil  g 
to  employ,  as  teacher,  a  member  of  our  Soc  v 
whom  Friends  might  select  and  recoramemiiC 
him.  This  subject  received  favorable  di- 
sideration  by  the  Committee,  and  a  buiklg 
was  soon  afterward  erected,  a  number  of  ji- 
dians  having  assisted  by  hauling  stone  \i 
lumber  needed  in  its  construction,  the  la^i 
of  which  was  cut  upon  Friends'  propert'ii 
Tunesassa.  The  first  teacher  was  Louisa  Sn  i. 
a  Friend  from  Coal  Creek,  Iowa,  who  opci: 
a  school  in  it  Eleventh  Month  14th,  1870,  "fi 
an  attendance  of  sixteen  children,  which  i!)i 
afterwards  increased  to  twenty-four.  Sh(|e' 
sided  with  the  family  at  Tunesassa.  A  sclol 
has  since  been  continued  in  the  building  tl 
more  or  less  regularity.  After  the  erectiool 
this  building  the  Indians  on  the  Allegheny  |8- 
ervation  had  the  opportunity  of  sending  t|iii 
children  to  eight  schools,  capable  of  accono- 
dating  two  hundred  and  fifty  children,  all  p- 
ported  by  the  public  funds.  The  Commi.fee 
observe  in  their  report  to  the  Yearly  Mee.ifi 
in  1S71,  "There  are  twenty  other  schoolsiOi 
Indian  children  in  the  State.  All  of  the  scl|)li 
are  said  to  have  been  taught  the  past  yeaijOi 
thirty-two  weeks,  and  attended  by  onetl^* 
and  twenty-six  children,  the  daily  aveg< 
attendance  being  five  hundred  and  fifty- lift 
It  is  gratifying  to  be  informed  that  niiiol 
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le  schools  were  taught  by  Indians,  who  are 
[esented  to  have  proved  competent  and 
i;eeded  well.  The  local  superintendents  of 
[Schools  and  the  teachers  state  that  there 
a  increasing  interest  in  education  on  the 
;  of  both  parents  and  pupils,  and  an  im- 
rement  in  punctual  and  regular  attendance 
he  latter.  The  cost  to  the  State  of  New 
li  in  supporting  these  schools  during  last 
i  was  $7803,  and  considering  that  the  In- 
is  pay  no  taxes,  this  large  expenditure  shows 
(immendable  liberality  on  the  part  of  its 
(orities. 

The  Indians  have  of  late  appropriated  funds 
bf  their  national  treasury  for  the  erection 
,everal  school-houses,  thus  giving  addi- 
r1  proof  of  their  appreciation  of  the  value 
iihool  instruction.  The  interest  which  they 
ifeel  in  this  subject  is  decided  evidence  of 
incement,  as  within  comparatively  few 
£3  much  opposition  was  shown  to  the  estab- 
hent  of  schools  among  them." 
'.16  following  account  of  the  funeral  of  an 
Jm  woman  on  the  Allegheny  Reservation 
ijdied  about  this  time  is  extracted  from  a 
;]r  written  by  one  of  the  women  Friends  then 
i?  at  Tunesassa  to  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
j'and  gives  a  glimpse  of  a  solemn  scene: 
Vast  Fifth-day  I  went  down  to  see  poor 
Bfi  and  found  her  asleep,  yes,  in  the  calm 
i|,  sleep  of  death.  I  could  but  rejoice  that 
rljufferings  were  ended,  the  struggle  over 
dher  purified  spirit  safe  in  the  fold.  .She 
ijsensible  till  near  the  last,  and  told  her 
itr  that  she  was  going  to  heaven,  and  re- 
eled to  be  laid  in  the  corner  of  Ihe  field  in 
liti  they  live,  which  was  about  all  I  could 
11  of  the  closing  scene. 
"i  was  at  the  funeral  which  took  place  in  the 
eng,  and  was  the  only  pale-face  present, 
leoccasion  was  a  very  solemn  one.  About 
lur  after  I  had  been  there,  all  were  invited 
tcthe  house  (about  forty),  and  all  who  could 
tlown  in  the  quiet.  Presently  an  old  gray- 
ajd  Indian  reverently  arose,  uncovered  his 
a  and  addressed  the  assembly  in  his  native 
D;ie.  After  he  took  his  seat  the  lid  of  the 
fi,  was  raised,  and  the  relations  gazed  for 
eist  time  upon  the  face  of  the  dead.  The 
1;13  closed  and  nailed  by  her  brother.  The 
rag  scene  was  very  affecting, 
"ler  husband  took  leave  of  the  corpse  in 
earning,  and  went  to  dig  the  grave,  where 
jaited  until  the  coffin  was  lowered  and 
als placed  above  it;  he  turned  slowly  away, 
disappeared  in  the  woods.  When  an  (n- 
wlies,  the  relatives  think  it  their  duty,  as 
il  IS  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  dead,  to  make 
e  Dffin  and  dig  the  grave.  At  the  head  of 
e;rave  was  placed  a  board  with  this  in- 
ri.ion:— Susan  Curry,  died  June  1st,  1870, 
,einineteen  years." 

(To  becoiUIuued.) 


V;  can  know  the  depth  of  love  only  by  the 
ciices  it  makes;  the  crucifixion  proves 
kUt's  love  to  be  unfathomable. 


•oiess  and  greatness  are  not  means,  but  ends! 
ithe  not  always  treasures,  always  friends, 
le  lod  great  man?    Three  treasures — Love  and 

ight. 
lOilm  Thoughts,  regular  as  infants'  breath; 
na  hree  firm  friends,  more  sure  than  day  and 
.   iKht- 
inilf,  his  Maker  and  the  Angel  Death. 


Science  and  Industry. 

The  engines  of  the  first  steamer  that  ever 
crossed  the  Atlantic  have  been  recovered  off 
the  coast  of  Cork,  after  more  than  fifty  years' 
immersion. 

World's  Postage  Stamps. —The  total  num- 
ber of  all  known  varieties  of  postage  stamps 
issued  by  all  the  governments  of  the  world  up 
to  the  present  time  is  19,242.  Of  this  num- 
ber 205  have  been  issued  in  (Jreat  Britain  and 
5711  in  the  various  British  colonies  and  pro- 
tectorates, leaving  13,326  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Dividing  the  totals  among  the  conti- 
nents, Europe  issued  4089,  Asia  3628,  Africa 
4005,  America,  including  the  West  Indies, 
6095,  and  Oceanica  1425.  Salvador  has  issued 
more  varieties  of  postage  stamps  than  any 
other  country,  the  number  being  450. 

The  huge  one-span  arched  steel  bridge 
which  is  to  carry  the  Cape  to  Cairo  railroad 
across  the  waters  of  the  Zambesi  River,  just 
below  the  Victoria  Falls,  will  shortly  be  swung 
into  position,  says  the  Scientific  American. 
This  bridge  will  be  the  highest  in  the  world, 
with  a  main  span  of  500  feet.  About  40,000 
tons  of  plant  will  be  carried  across  the  river 
at  a  point  where  the  banks  are  over  600  feet 
apart,  and  this  will  be  effected-  by  means  of 
an  electric  cableway.  There  will  be  little 
manual  labor  required,  merely  a  few  men  for 
driving  the  electrical  machinery,  which  will 
do  all  the  hauling. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  there  is  a 
seaweed  industry  along  the  shore  of  New  Eng- 
gland  and  that  a  million  pounds  are  gathered 
annually.  At  Rye  Harbor  alone  1000  barrels 
are  gathered  each  season.  Here  is  one  instance 
in  nature  that  the  more  you  take  the  more  you 
can  have,  for  the  moss  grows  so  fast  that 
when  one  crop  is  taken,  another  is  ready  for 
pulling  in  a  month.  One  good  gang  can  pull 
twenty  barrels  a  day.  The  moss  must  be 
bleached  again  and  again,  turned  and  washed. 
Not  until  it  is  white  and  free  from  sand  is  it 
ready  for  market.  At  wholesale  it  is  worth 
from  3  to  5  cents  a  pound.  Besides  being 
used  for  general  cookinsr,  it  is  chiefly  sold  to 
the  breweries,  where  it  is  used  for  settling  ale. 

To  Find  One's  Way  Out  op  the  Forest.— 
It's  a  strange  thing,  but  when  a  man  gets  lost 
in  the  woods  the  first  thing  he  usually  does 
is  to  start  out  and  run  as  fast  as  he  can  in  a 
sort  of  a  panic-stricken  way.  This  is  the  very 
worst  thing  he  can  do.  Nine  times  out  of 
ten  he  will  go  around  in  a  circle  and  meet  his 
own  tracks.  He  only  exhausts  his  strength 
to  no  purpose. 

I  remember  before  I  went  in  the  Maine 
woods  I  had  an  idea  that  there  were  great  bald 
spots  and  you  could  find  your  way  from  open 
to  open  as  easy  as  walking  the  streets  of  a 
city.  But  my  guide  soon  disabused  me  of  that 
idea.  He  took  me  up  on  a  high  hill  and  then 
told  me  to  climb  a  big  tree.  He  went  ahead 
and  I  followed  him.  As  far  as  our  eyes  could 
see  there  was  nothing  but  woods,  woods,  woods. 
There  were  tiny  openings  here  and  there  that 
looked  like  the  mouths  of  bushel  baskets,  but 
my  guide  told  me  that  they  were  only  small 
ponds.  These  openings  were  sometimes  five 
miles  and  sometimes  ten  miles  apart,  as  near 


as  we  could  judge.  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
there  would  be  wood  enough  to  last  after  I 
was  gone. 

When  you  are  lost  in  the  woods,  as  I  hope 
you  never  will  be,  there  is  one  sure  way  to  get 
out,  if  you  are  favored.  Travel  until  you  come 
to  a  little  stream  and  follow  it  down.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  it  will  bring  you  your  way 
way  out,  or  it  will  lead  you  out  by  its  own 
windings.  1  have  been  spared  many  a  long, 
cold  night  in  the  woods  without  food  or  shelter 
by  this  maneuver. 

Items  Concerning  the  Society. 

Friends  wishing  to  enjoy  a  money-saving  tour 
to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  E.xpedition  in  Oregon,  in- 
cluding the  Yellowstone  Park  and  other  most  famed 
places  of  the  Far  West,  are  desired  to  correspond 
with  Edgar  A.  Snipes  of  Haverford  College. 

A  whole  Quarterly  Meeting  which  steadily  con- 
tains no  minister  has  either  reached  that  high 
in  worship  that  it  is  found  worthy  to  do 

thout  vocal  ministry  ;  or  else  a  settled  unfaith- 
fulness on  the  part  of  some  members,  is  helping  to 
benumb  its  spiritual  life. 

We  learn  of  the  sad  news  of  the  unexpected 
death  of  George  Grubb,  of  Cork,  Ireland,  on  the 
9th  instant.  He  had  for  twenty-live  years  been 
Clerk  of  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting,  and  both  in  the 
exercise  of  his  gift  in  the  ministry,  and  in  his 
labors  and  standing  for  the  fundamental  principles 
of  our  profession,  he  occupied  a  foremost  place 
among  Friends  in  Ireland. 

At  the  time  of  Geoge  Grubb's  decease  his 
youngest  son  was  ill  in  Dublin  with  appendicitis. 
A  letter  has  reached  us  saying  he  passed  away 
at  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

In  the  matter  of  brevity  of  utterance,  which  is 
too  little  considered  in  some  sessions  of  the  Y'early 
Meeting,  not  to  speak  of  meetings  for  worship, 
one  young  man  figured  up  that  a  speaker  who 
should  take  up  the  time  of  the  assembled  four 
hundred  men  for  half  an  hour,  would  be  respon- 
sible for  the  amount  of  ten  working  days  for  one 
man.  And  each  speaker  who  occupied  but  a  minute 
took  four  hundred  minutes  of  men's  time,  or  nearly 
seven  hours.  This  forces  us  to  conclude,  with  a 
former  minister,  that  at  such  times  "speech  should 
be  very  good  to  be  better  than  silence." 

Notes  in  General. 

A  new  Biblical  curiosity  has  appeared  ;  the  whole 
Bible  having  been  written  out  in  shorthand  and 
printed  from  lithographed  plates.  The  Pitman 
system  was  used. 

Charles  E.  Hutchison  has  a  very  able  article  in 
the  Churchman  on  "The  Church  and  the  Working- 
man,"  in  which  he  says  :  "  While  the  workingmen 
to  a  considerable  extent  may  mistrust,  or  even 
hate,  the  Church,  they  are  not  unreligious  any 
more  than  are  men  in  general,  nor  are  they  un- 
christian." 

Timothy  Richard,  the  English  Baptist  missionary 
who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  origins  of 
all  reform  movements  within  the  empire  of  China, 
will  visit  this  country  before  long  to  create  sen- 
timent favorable  to  the  reduction,  at  least,  of  the 
military  strength  of  Christendom,  "so  that  mis- 
sionary and  reform  movements  in  China  may  not 
be  hampered  by  any  inconsistency  between  pro- 
fessions of  peace  and  deeds  of  war." 

We  would  join  the  Drilixh  Friend  in  its  condem- 
nation of  the  awful  remark  of  the  German  Chan- 
cellor, who  said  in  the  Reichstag  that  it  is  a  mis- 
take "to  yield  to  sentiment, and  to  confuse  what 
is  thought  to  be  morally  right  or  morally  wrong 
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with  national  advantage  and  disadvantage."  Why, 
what  else  can  be  national  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage but  individual  conformity  to  the  convic- 
tions of  that  righteousness  which  exalts  a  nation? 
"  Certainly,"  says  our  contemporary,  "  the  nations 
act  only  too  freely  on  this  (Chancellor's)  principle. 
But  we  have  not  often  seen  such  a  cynical  avowal 
since  the  'Pious  Editor '  declared  his  'creed:' 
'  I  don't  believe  in  principle. 
But  oh!  I  do  in  interest.'  " 

The  following  discourses  are  to  be  given  in  a 
"  Citizens'  Conference  on  the  Bible  Principles  of 
Civil  Government,"  to  be  held  on  the  first  and 
2nd  day  of  Fifth  Month,  in  the  building  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  Seventeenth  Street  above 
Walnut,  Philadelphia: 

"  National  Reform  and  the  World's  Evangeliza- 
tion," by  T.  H.  Acheson,  Denver,  Colorado;  "Chris- 
tian America,  the  Hope  of  the  World,"  by  Floyd 
W.  Tomkins,  Philadelphia;  "  Our  Corruption  of  the 
Family,"  Francis  A.  Lewis,  Philadelphia;  "Our 
Treatment  of  the  Weaker  Races,  James  A.  War- 
den, Philadelphia  ;  "  Our  Political  Corruption," 
Frank  P.  Parkin,  Philadelphia;  "Irreligious  Ten- 
dencies in  Public  Education,"  R.  C.  Wylie,  Pitts- 
burg; "Spiritual  Interests  as  Affected  by  Public 
Evils,"  Joseph  W.  Cochran,  Philadelphia;  "A  Plea 
for  more  effective  Service  in  behalf  of  Christian 
Citizenship,"  A.  T.  Taylor,  Philadelphia;  "  Loyalty 
to  Christ  in  the  Realm  of  Citizenship,"  John  F. 
Carson,  Brooklyn  ;  "  The  Religious  Element  in 
College  Education,"  Kerr  Boyce  Tupper,  Philadel- 
phia. 

We  have  received  as  an  extract  from  the  Sun, 
of  Springfield,  Ohio,  the  following  letter  of  Fred- 
W.  Barrett  to  his  pastor,  written  Third  Month  12, 
1905: 

"Dear  Sir:— -In  your  remarks  this  evening  you 
requested  all  of  us  to  take  pencil  and  paper  and 
write  down  any  reason  which  prevents  people  from 
confessing  Christ,  except  that  they  are  ashamed 
of  Him. 

"I  think  few  people  now  are  ashamed  of  Christ, 
The  reason  they  don't  confess  Him  is  because  they 
know  they  are  not  repentant,  and  that  therefore 
it  would  be  hypocrisy  to  confess  Him  by  partaking 
of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper. 

"  Perhaps  it  sounds  harsh  for  a  minister  to  te! 
his  audience  they  need  to  repent  of  sin — but  rt 
pentance  is  certainly  necessary  before  confession 
of  Christ  can  mean  anything. 

"So  also  with  Dr. 's  sermon.     All  believers 

were  urged  to  confess  Christ — and  repentance  was 
never  mentioned.  True,  Jesus  said,  '  Whosoever 
believes  on  Hira.'  But  a  passage  is  not  to  be  taken 
by  itself;  different  passages  interpret  each  other; 
and  Jesus  also  said, '  Except  you  repent  you  shall 
all  perish.'  His  teaching  taken  as  a  whole  makes 
repentance  as  well  as  belief  necessary  before  his 
blood  will  secure  the  pardon  for  sin. 

"  Repentance  is  seldom  preached  any  more- 
it  is  all  believe,  believe,  believe.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Gospel  times  few  believed  :  people 
thought  He  was  an  impostor.  But  now  there  are 
very  few  in  Springfield  who  do  not  believe.  So 
what  we  lack  is  not  belief  so  much  as  repentance; 
for  there  are  thousands  in  Springfield  who  are  not 
repentant— i  c,  they  are  not  willing  to  give  up 
various  kinds  of  sins. 

"  By  belief  I  mean :  '  I  believe  Jesus  is  the  Christ.' 
By  repentance  I  mean,  '  I  am  trying  to  obey  God 
in  everything,'  for  if  repentance  is  given  its  right 
place  in  the  sight  of  the  people  I  think  more  will 
give  themselves  to  God." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States.— President  Eoosevelt  has  been  lately 
in  Colorado  upon  a  hunting  excursion.  It  is  stated  that 
he  will  be  visited  by  Secretary  Loeb  before  he  moves  his 
camp  too  far  into  the  wilds  of  Colorado,  in  order  that  im- 
portant national  business  may  be  brouEht  to  his  attention. 

By  a  law  recently  passed,  the  pure  food  laws  in  Penn- 


sylvania are  now  said  to  be  materially  strengthened,  and 
absolutely  prohibit  the  use  of  preservatives  of  any  kind, 
whether  harmful  or  not,  as  an  addition  to  food  commodi- 
ties with  the  view  of  preserving  them. 

The  New  York  law  prohibiting  an  employee  of  a  bakery 
from  working  more  than  ten  hours  a  day  or  sixty  hours  a 
week  has  been  declared  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  to  be 
void.  Justice  Peckham,  in  delivering  the  majority  opin- 
ion, said:  "  The  general  right  to  malie  a  contract  in  rela- 
tion to  his  business  is  part  of  the  liberty  of  the  individual, 
protected  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution.  Under  that  provision  no  State  can  deprive 
any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law.  The  right  to  purchase  or  sell  labor  is  part  of  the 
liberty  protected  by  this  amendment,  unless  there  are  ex- 
cluding conditions." 

The  secretary  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  asserts  that 
in  the  Third  Month  that  organization  showed  the  largest 
number  of  members  in  its  history,  and  is  larger  than  any 
other  labor  body  in  the  country  in  point  of  membership. 
The  paid-up  memberships  number  298,379,  besides  30,000 
who  are  exempt  from  paying  dues  owing  to  strikes  or 
slack  work,  making  the  total  328,379.  It  is  said  the  next 
body  in  order  of  members  is  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,  with  191,000  names. 

South  Carolina  is  making  a  methodical  effort  to  divert 
the  stream  of  immigration  to  her  territory.  The  State 
has  about  14,000,000  acres  of  unoccupied  land,  and  de- 
sires white  persons  to  develop  the  fields  and  mines.  Head- 
quarters have  been  opened  in  New  York  City  under  super- 
vision of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Immigration.  Those 
coming  from  Southern  Italy,  it  is  supposed,  would  find  a 
congenial  home  in  the  Southern  States. 

According  to  statistics  furnished  by  Dr.  Drake,  of  the 
Health  Department  of  Chicago,  the  duration  of  life  in  that 
city  has  greatly  increased  since  1870,  and  it  is  now  the 
most  healthful  great  city  in  the  world. 

A  great  decline  in  the  price  of  wheat,  deliverable  next 
month,  has  taken  place.  Speculators  had  forced  up  the 
price  to  about  $1.20  per  bushel,  when  the  Government  re- 
ports respecting  the  prospects  for  a  crop  this  year  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  that  of  last  year  caused  a  reaction, 
which  resulted  in  a  general  desire  to  sell,  and  millions  oi 
dollars  were  probably  lost  by  the  speculators,  who  were 
no  longer  able  to  control  the  market. 

While  searching  for  fossils  in  the  cretaceous  soil  of 
Staten  Island,  near  Kreischerville,  there  was  recently  d 
covered  specimens  of  amber.  A  large  number  of  the 
were  in  the  form  of  drops  or  "  tears  "  of  considerable 
size,  but  the  larger  number  were  irregular  lumps  as  large 
as  filberts.  The  amber  was  found  in  a  lens  shaped  clay 
bed  about  three  feet  thick  and  eighteen  feet  in  diameter. 
The  bed  was  characterized  by  layers  and  closely  packed 
masses  of  vegetable  debris,  consisting  of  leaves  and  twigs, 
and  fragments  of  lignite  and  charred  wood. 

Governor  Pennypacker  has  approved  the  Grim  automo- 
bile bill,  which  regulates  the  speed  limit  of  automobiles 
to  a  mile  in  six  minutes  in  cities  and  boroughs;  a  mile  in 
three  minutes  in  the  country;  requires  operators  to  take 
out  a  license,  for  which  they  shall  pay  $3,  at  the  State 
Highway  Department,  requires  the  machine  to  carry  a 
light  in  the  front  and  the  back,  regulates  the  proceedings 
of  action  against  offenders  and  prescribes  a  penalty.  It 
goes  into  effect  First  Month  1st,  1906. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  from  London  of  the  23rd  ult. 
says:  An  earthquake  lasting  several  seconds,  and  occa- 
sioning much  alarm,  was  felt  about  2  o'clock  this  morning 
throughout  Derbyshire  and  Y'orkshire  and  in  adjacent  dis- 
tricts. There  was  trifling  damage  to  walls  and  roofs  in 
some  places,  but  nothing  serious  is  reported. 

Japanese  and  Russian  troops  are  reported  to  have  had 
several  encounters  in  Manchuria.  A  naval  battle  appears 
to  be  impending  between  Russian  and  Japanese  war-ships 
off  the  coast  of  Asia. 

A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  says:  Tho  Minister  of 
Agriculture  is  drawing  up  a  plan  to  meet  the  peasants' 
demand  for  land,  which  contemplates  practically  the  in- 
troduction of  the  American  homestead  system  in  the  State 
domain  of  European  Russia,  which  comprises  34  per  cent, 
of  the  total  area. 

Disorder  and  unrest  continue  throughout  Russia.  Dom- 
iciliary visits  and  arrests  by  scores  and  hundreds  are  re- 
ported in  every  part  of  the  empire,  and  meetings  of  all 
classes  of  the  people  are  forbidden  and  broken  up  by  the 
police  under  tho  direction  of  local  Governors.  Large  re- 
inforcements of  troops  and  especially  of  Cossacks  have 
been  brought  to  St.  Petersburg.  Arrests  and  soarchings 
of  the  lodgings  of  suspects  continue.  General  Trepoff 
has  notified  all  manufacturers  to  guard  against  incendiar- 
ism, and  through  house  porters  has  warned  every  family 
that  women  and  children  must  remain  off  the  streets  on 
"  May  Day." 

It  is  said  that  for  at  least  a  generation  past  the  first 
day  of  Fifth  Month  has  been  dreaded  more  than  any  other 


n  the  entire  year  in  those  parts  of  Europe  where  N  . 
ists.  Communists,  Anarchists  and  other  peace-disturl  i, 
have  chosen  that  day  for  uprisings. 

The  circulation  of  revolutionary  literature  among  , 
troops  throughout  Russia  has  now  spread  to  the  regimi  |i 
of  the  Imperial  Guards,  and  a  general  order  has  beei 
sued  to  the  guards  forbidding  them  to  read  proclamat  , 
thrust  into  their  hands  in  the  streets. 

Dr.  B.  Laquer,  in  a  paper  on  "Social  Hygiene  in  ,i 
United  States,"  submitted  to  an  International  CoDg,i 
sitting  in  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  says:  "  Although  n  i 
temperate  in  the  use  of  alcohol  than  the  Germans  il 
working  an  average  of  10  per  cent,  shorter  hours,  ,i 
Americans  are  exhausted  earlier  in  life."  He  has  g  i 
these  figures  for  each  thousand  of  the  population: 
number  of  persons  from  40  to  60  years  of  age  are:  In  I 
many,  179;  in  America,  170.  Persons  over  60:  In  ( 
many,  78;  America,  65.  Dr.  Laquer  did  not  under' ; 
to  explain  the  facts.  He  simply  gave  them  as  the  rt  t 
of  inquiries  which  he  made  during  a  visit  to  the  Ud,) 
States  in  1904. 

Japanese  are  said  to  be  coming  in  large  numbers  tde 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  aftar  remainirk 
short  time  they  continue  their  journey  to  the  Unj 
States,  as  many  coming  to  this  country  from  Hawaiil 
land  here  direct  from  Japan. 

It  is  stated  that  Ireland  is  one  of  the  few  countrit;! 
Europe  the  courts  of  which  do  not  grant  divorces,  'j 
Irish  tribunals,  like  those  of  Italy,  will  grant  a  jud  'I 
separation,  if  a  citizen  who  has  his  legal  domicile  in  ■ 
land  wishes  to  get  a  divorce  the  only  manner  by  w  i 
he  can  do  so  is  the  costly  and  lengthy  process  of  ha  . 
a  bill  passed  through  Parliament  dissolving  the  union 

Sweden  has  had  "  school  gardens  "  for  many  years  |  „ 
and  their  number  now  amounts  to  several  thousand,  d 
Belgium,  in  the  country  districts,  many  schools  have  jf 
of  ground  varying  in  extent  from  an  acre  upward,  wis 
a  thorough  grounding  in  agricultural  science  is  g'l 
The  younger  children  are  taught  the  use  of  the  spade, 
etc.,  with  such  knowledge  as  suits  their  young  mindt  - 
garding  various  vegetables  and  fruits.  For  older  p  a 
the  field  is  very  extensive.  They  are  shown  how  to  [I 
slips,  to  plant  flowers  in  pots,  to  graft,  and  to  transp  t 
They  are  taught  to  lay  out  a  small  nursery,  to  prt-t 
the  ground,  to  sow  seeds,  and  to  care  for  the  plants  r 
ing  their  growth.  The  very  important  subject  of  f  ,i 
izers  is  fully  explained,  as  well  as  the  dangers  fror  i 
sects  and  the  remedies.  Then  they  learn  how  to  gi ' 
seeds  and  how  to  keep  them,  and  how  to  recognize  s 
onous  plants.  Gradually  the  whole  science  of  agricu  ' 
is  then  unfolded. 

NOTICES. 
Weattown  Boarding  School. — For  conven  r 
of  persons  coming  to  Westtown  School,  the  stage  il 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  A.  M.  ii 
2.48  and  4.32  P.  M.  Other  trains  are  met  when  requt  J 
Stage  fare,  fifteen  cents;  after  7.30  P.  M.,  twent  v 
cents  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegraph,  n 
West  Chester,  Phone  114a.     Edward  G.  Smedley,  a' 


Died,  at  her  home,  near  Whittier,  Iowa,  on  Si» 
Month  12th,  1904,  Mary  J.  YocoM,  wife  of  Thorn  i 
Yocom,in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  her  age;  a  beloved  m 
ber  of  Springville  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  She  r 
a  long  and  protracted  illness  with  wonderful  Chr  a 
fortitude  and  patience.  Many  were  the  remarks  ja 
dropped  from  her  lips  from  time  to  time,  leaving  tht^i 
soling  belief  that  she  has  been  gathered  safely  homi-« 
time  taking  her  life's  companion  by  the  hand,  sa^J 
"  Dear  one,  thee  knows  the  way  as  well  as  I.  It  wiiio 
be  long  'till  thee  will  come.  We  have  had  many  n 
and  tribulations  in  our  lives,  but  I  believe  our  sin  i 
all  be  forgiven,  and  when  this  suffering  is  over,  the  \;r 
soul  shall  find  rest  in  that  home  where  Jesus  lives.'  i 
another  time  expressing  a  great  concern  for  her  cii 
that  they,  with  her,  might  make  a  peaceful  and  I  1' 
landing,  she  said:  "It  would  be  so  sweet, — at  peaci,ii 
landed  on  that  Sure  Rock!  I  do  not  see  anything  ip 
way  now.  I  do  not  know  what  may  be,  but  I  want  O 
able  to  say,  'Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done.'" 

,  at  her  home  in  Pleasantvilie,  Westcheste "" 

N.Y.,on  the  twentieth  of  Fourth  Month,  1905,  Su.-^.i 
Robinson   Howland,  wife  of  Robert  B.  Howland, 
seventy-eight   years.       Interment   in    Friends'   Bu  i;^ 
ground,  Chappaqua.     The  work  of  Christ  our  righ  w 
ness  is  realized  to  be  peace,  ''  and  the  effect  of  righ  Im 
ness,  quietness  and  assurance  forever."  I 

,   at   the   home   of  her   daughter,  Cora  E.f' 

Vechten,  Elkland,  Pa.,  Seventh  Month  5th,  1904,  Eli  JO 
Battin,  wife  of  Reuben  Battin,  aged  seventy-five  P 
six  months  and  eight  days;  a  member  of  Muncy  M' 01 
and  Elkland  Particular  Meeting  of  Friends,  Pa. 
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Robert  Barclay. 

RY  ALBERTUS  AND  MABEL  B.  HOYLE. 

libert  Barclay  occupies  a  unique  position 
te  history  of  our  Society, 
lere  were  many  more  aggressive  characters 
fe  church  in  its  earlier  days,  and  probably 
V  equally  well  educated  men,  but  Robert 
illay's  name  will  be  associated  with  Quaker- 
nlong  after  the  literary  world  has  ceased 

•ad  the  more  voluminous  writings  of  his 
bimporaries  or  their  successors. 
Is  "Apology  "  has  ever  been  accepted  as 
Mcise  but  full  exposition  of  the  distinctive 
(j-iiiesof  our  Society.  His  name  is  destined 
l?e  by  reason  of  that  work  alone. 
J;  was  born  in  Scotland  in  the  year  1648. 
ii'as  reared  under  the  influence  of  Presby- 
raism,  but  at  an  early  age  was  sent  to  a 
)\va  Catholic  school  in  Paris,  of  which  bis 
ifi  was  rector.  He  made  remarkable  pro- 
&  in  the  school,  and  bid  fair  to  become  an 
lient  scholar.  He  became  a  great  favorite 
this  uncle,  and  showed  some  inclination  to 
race  Catholicism.  His  father,  becoming 
med  at  his  attitude,  withdrew  him  from 
eschool  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old. 
ipuncle  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from 
ang,  and  offered  to  settle  upon  him,  irame- 
aily,  an  estate  larger  than  the  one  which 
i.ould  inherit  from  his  father.  His  answer 
'  le  proposition  was,  "He  is  my  father  and 
u;  be  obeyed."  His  uncle  was  displeased, 
ideft  his  property  to  Catholic  institutions 

ranee.  Soon  after  returning  home,  Robert 
iiiay's  father  became  a  convert  to  tjiiaker- 
B  David  Barclay  did  not  make  a  strong 
fit  to  influence  his  son  in  his  religious  lead- 
g  but  felt  that  it  was  best  to  allow  him  to 
1  uided  by  his  own  convictions.  Being  re- 
03d  from  Catholic  influences,  he  soon  became 
iEDssessed  of  any  inclination  toward  that 
lii,  and  his  mind  was  left  free  to  seek  for 
irfruth. 

B  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
rnds  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  His  conver- 
0  does  not  appear  to  have  been  due  to  any 
u.ard  influence,  but  rather  to  inward  con- 
iton.  He  says:  "It  was  not  by  strength 
f  rgument,  or  by  a  particular  disquisition  of 


each  doctrine,  and  convincement  of  my  under- 
standing, whereby  I  came  to  receive  and  bear 
witness  of  the  truth,  but  by  being  secretly 
reached  by  this  life;  for  when  I  came  into  the 
silent  assemblies  of  God's  people,  I  felt  a 
secret  power  among  them  which  touched  my 
heart,  and  as  1  gave  way  unto  it,  I  found  the 
evil  weakening  in  me,  and  the  good  raii-ed  up, 
and  so  I  became  thus  knit  and  united  unto 
them,  hungering  more  and  more  after  the  in- 
crease of  this  power  and  life,  whereby  I  might 
feel  myself  perfectly  redeemed."  He  further 
says:  "  Indeed,  this  is  the  surest  way  to  become 
a  Christian,  to  whom  afterwards  the  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  principles  will  not  be 
wanting,  but  will  grow  up  so  much  as  is  need- 
ful as  the  natural  fruit  of  this  good  root,  and 
such  a  knowledge  will  not  be  barren  nor  un- 
fruitful. After  this  manner  we  desire  all  that 
come  among  us  to  be  proselyted,  knowing  that 
though  thousands  should  be  convinced  in  their 
understanding  of  all  the  truths  we  maintain, 
yet  if  they  were  not  sensible  of  this  inward 
life,  and  their  souls  not  changed  from  unrighr,- 
eousness  to  righteousness,  they  could  add  noth- 
ing to  us.  .  .  .  If  such  should  come  among 
us,  and  from  that  understanding  and  convince- 
ment they  have  of  the  Truth,  speak  ever  so 
true  things,  and  utter  them  forth  with  ever  so 
much  excellency  of  speech,  if  this  life  were 
wanting,  it  would  not  edify  us  at  all,  but  be 
as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

He  was  married  in  IGGtt  to  Christiana  Molli- 
sen,  following  the  custom  of  Friends  in  the 
marriage  ceremony.  The  magistrates  resented 
this  ignoring  of  their  authority,  and  summone  i 
him  to  appear  before  the  Privy  Council  at 
Edinburgh,  to  answer  for  an  unlawful  mar- 
riage, but  the  case  was  not  pressed,  and 
nothing  ever  came  of  it.  Time  proved  the 
wisdom  of  his  choice.  Christiana  Barclay  was 
a  good  wife  and  a  wise  mother  to  her  children. 
She  was  left  a  widow  in  middle  age. 

We  are  informed  that  "her  pious  care  and 
motherly  instruction  of  her  children  when 
young  doubtless  had  its  desired  effect  upon 
them,  for  as  they  grew  in  years,  they  also 
grew  in  a  knowledge  of  the  truth."  Some  of 
her  children  became  ministers.  Much  of 
Barclay's  life,  after  his  marriage,  was  devoted 
to  writing. 

All  of  his  publications  were  put  forth  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty-two  and  thirty-one 
years.  In  1673  he  published  the  Catechism, 
which  is  accepted  as  the  belief  of  the  Society. 
It  was  written  partly  to  answer  charges  which 
had  been  made  by  enemies  of  Friends,  that 
they  did  not  follow  the  teachings  of  Scripture. 
The  answers  were  all  given  in  quotations  from 
the  Bible,  in  order  more  completely  to  vindi- 
cate the  attitude  of  his  brethren. 

About  this  time  he  offered  to  meet  some 
ministers  of  .Aberdeen  and  discuss  with  them 
some  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity 


But  they  Hid  not  care  to  enter  the  discussion. 
A  little  later  he  and  George  Keith  had  the 
opportunity  to  debate  with  some  divinity  stu- 
dents in  the  presence  of  several  hundred  peo- 
ple. The  meeting  finally  ended  in  disorder. 
The  students  claimed  the  victory,  but  their 
claim  lost  force  from  the  fact  that  four  of 
their  number  were  convinced  of  the  principles 
put  forth  by  their  opponents,  and  joined  the 
Society. 

The  matter  presented  at  this  time  afterwards 
became  the  basis  of  "Barclay's  Apology," 
which  was  published  in  1675.  The  book  con- 
tains fifteen  propositions  which  the  author 
proves  by  Scripture  and  argument.  It  was 
originally  written  in  Latin  and  English,  and 
has  since  been  translated  into  many  different 
languages.  At  the  time  it  was  written  it 
called  forth  much  opposition  and  criticism 
from  the  opponents  of  Quakerism,  but  it  also 
received  much  praise. 

The  opinion  of  one  outside  the  Society  is  of 
interest,  as  showing  in  what  estimation  it  is 
held  by  others.  Zell's  Encyclopaedia  says  of 
it:  "Written  with  much  ability,  with  clear- 
ness of  reasoning,  and  perspicuity  of  expres- 
sion, it  also  shows  great  ingenuity  in  the 
advocacy  of  unpopular  opinions." 

A  brief  synopsis  of  the  treatise  is  here 
introduced,  as  prepared  by  Friends'  Tract 
Association: — 

"On  the  subject  of  the  first  proposition, 
our  author  asserts  that  the  true  foundation  of 
knowledge  consists  in  being  acquainted  with 
God;  an  assertion  which,  as  he  supposes  it  will 
generally  be  granted,  he  does  not  stop  long 
to  explain.  Immediate  revelation  is  held  up 
in  the  serond  proposition;  and  Barclay  not 
only  shows  the  necessity  of  it,  for  obtaining 
that  true  knowledge  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  first;  but  proves  that  the  doctrine  was 
held  by  the  early  teachers  of  Christianity;  and 
that  the  revelation  for  which  he  pleads  is  to 
be  obtained  only  in  and  by  Christ,  through  the 
Spirit.  This  part  of  the  Apology  also  contains 
Robert  Barclay's  faith  as  to  the  eternal  di- 
vinity of  Christ. 

"The  Apologist  begins  the  third  proposi- 
tion, treating  of  the  Scriptures,  with  declaring 
them  to  be  the  most  excellent  writings  in  the 
world:  to  which  not  only  no  other  writings  are 
to  be  preferred,  but  even  in  divers  respects 
are  not  comparable.  Nevertheless,  he  asserts 
that  it  is  the  Spirit  that  must  apply  them  for 
our  benefit,  and  must  still  be  the  primary  rule 
of  Christians.  He  then  guards  against  the 
common  objection,  that  hereby  the  Scriptures 
are  rendered  usele.=;s;  and  shows  that,  as  they 
have  proceeded  from  the  revelation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  the  writers,  they  can  never 
be  contradicted  by  the  revelation  of  the  same 
Spirit  in  the  mind  of  any.  He  is  willing  that 
all  doctrines  and  practices  should  be  tried  by 
them :  and  that  whatever  any  persons  pretend- 
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ing  to  the  Spirit,  do  contrary  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, should  be  taken  for  delusion. 

"  In  the  fourth  proposition  are  unfolded  the 
views  of  the  Society  of  Friends  respecting  the 
state  of  man  in  the  fall.  He  denies  the 
imputation  of  sin  to  infants,  on  account  of 
Adam's  trangression,  until  they  join  with  the 
seed  of  evil  in  themselves  by  their  own  actual 
sin,  and  declares  that  they  cannot  derive  from 
their  fallen  progenitor  any  power  to  overcome 
it.  A  seed  of  sin  he  confesses  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  all  men  from  Adam ;  but  fie  prefers 
to  call  it  by  the  Scriptural  terras  of  Death, 
the  old  man,  the  old  Adam,  rather  than  by  the 
Calvanistic  term  of  Original  Sin:  which  notion 
he  thinks  has  given  rise  to  that  of  imputing 
sin  to  infants. 

"In  the  two  following  propositions,  the 
fifth  and  sixth,  which  are  considered  jointly, 
our  author  shows  the  means  of  man's  restora- 
tion from  the  fall;  and  ably  asserts  universal 
redemption  by  Christ,  and  the  saving  and 
spiritual  light  wherewith  every  man  is  enlight- 
ened. He  begins  with  some  short,  yet  sharp, 
strictures  on  the  doctrine  of  absolute  repro- 
bation, which  he  successfully  opposes;  and 
proves  the  universality  of  Christ's  death,  and 
the  consequent  possibility  of  salvation  to  all. 
The  author  lays  it  down  that  God,  who,  of  his 
infinite  love,  sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  who 
tasted  death  for  every  man,  hath  given  to 
every  man  a  time  of  visitation,  during  which 
he  may  partake  of  the  fruits  of  Christ's 
death. 

"Secondly,  that,  to  this  end,  God  hath  given 
to  every  man  a  measure  of  the  light  of  his 
own  Son— a  measure  of  grace^a  measure  of 
the  Spirit.  Thirdly,  that  God,  in  and  by  this 
light,  invites,  calls,  exhorts  and  strives  with 
every  man,  in  order  to  save  him;  which  light 
received  and  not  resisted,  works  the  salvation 
of  all;  but,  that  it  may  be  resisted,  and  then 
it  becomes  man's  condemnation.  Having  thus 
shown  that  man  co-operates  in  the  work  of 
his  salvation,  he  guards  against  derogating 
from  the  atonement  and  sacrifice  of  Christ: 
asserts  belief  in  all  that  is  recorded  of  him  in 
Scripture;  and  that  remission  of  sins  is  only 
by  virtue  of  that  most  satisfactory  sacrifice. 

"Justification  forms  the  matter  for  the 
seventh  proposition,  in  which  he  cautions  all 
against  supposing  themselves  justified  by 
virtue  of  Christ's  death,  while  they  remain 
unsanctified  in  heart,  and  polluted  with  sin. 

"The  doctrine  of  the  eighth  proposition 
has.  been  much  opposed.  It  asserts  the  possi- 
bility of  perfection  in  this  life;  which  perfec- 
tion is  defined  to  consist  in  a  freedom  from 
actual  sinning,  and  from  transgressing  the 
law  of  God.  It  is  a  state  which  admits  of  a 
growth;  and  from  which  there  is  a  possibility 
of  falling.  The  doctrine  of  those  who  plead 
for  the  impossibility  of  perfection,  and  for 
the  continuance  in  sin  during  life,  is  opposed 
at  length. 

'  The  ninth  proposition  respects  persever- 
ance, and  the  possibility  of  falling  from  grace. 
On  these  subjects  the  author's  judgment  may, 
in  great  measure,  be  inferred  from  what  pre- 
cedes. Accordingly,  he  is  short  in  this  part 
of  the  Apology:  and  his  sense  is,  that  the 
truth  lies  betwixt  these  two  extremes,  viz., 
the  doctrine  of  such  as  aflSrm  that  the  least 
degree  of  truth  and  saving  grace  cannot  be 
fallen  from;  and  that  of  those  who  deny  any 


such  stability  attainable,  as  that  there  can  be 
no  total  and  final  apostacy  from  it. 

"In  the  tenth  proposition,  we  meet  with  a 
subject  on  which  the  Society  of  Friends  have 
appeared  to  differ  more  from  other  professors 
of  Christianity  than  on  most  other  points, 
namely  Gospel  ministry.  After  explaining  his 
sense  of  what  constitutes  the  church,  which 
he  defines  to  be  the  Society  of  such  as  God  has 
called  out  of  the  worldly  spirit,  to  walk  in  his 
light  and  life,  he  shows  what  is  the  call  of  a 
true  minister,  asserting  it  to  be  the  inward 
power  and  virtue  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  and 
rejects  the  notion  of  succession  from  the  apos- 
tles. Having  established  the  call,  he  lays 
down  the  qualification  of  a  minister,  of  which 
he  asserts  human  learning  to  form  no  neces- 
sary part;  but  places  all  in  the  power,  life  and 
virtue  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Lastly,  he  main- 
tains that  the  true  ministers  should  not,  can- 
not, teach  for  hire;  and  opposes  the  practice 
of  a  forced  maintenance.  This  is  a  very  inter- 
esting part  of  the  Apology,  and  teems  with 
able  arguments  drawn  both  from  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Bible. 

"Worship  is  spoken  of  in  the  eleventh  pro- 
Dosition.  True  worship  is  referred  to  an  in- 
ward feeling  of  reverence  and  devotion,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  ceremonies  which  may  be 
set  about  in  the  will  of  man.  The  author, 
nevertheless,  takes  care  to  assert  the  neces- 
sity of  meeting  at  stated  times  for  worship; 
but  that  when  assembled,  the  great  duty  of  all 
is  to  wait  to  feel  the  Lord's  presence,  and  to 
know  indeed  a  gathering  into  his  name. 

"The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  propositions 
are  employed  on,  what  are  termed  the  two 
sacraments,  Baptism  and  the  Supper.  Bap- 
tism with  water  is  declared  not  to  be  the  one 
true  baptism  of  Christ;  which  is  proved  to  be 
inward  and  spiritual,  according  to  the  text, 
'He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
with  fire;'  and  the  objections  of  such  as  hold 
water  baptism  to  be  of  perpetual  obligation 
are  answered.  The  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
of  which  believers  partake,  are  asserted  to  be 
spiritual,  and  not  carnal,  and  to  be  really 
enjoyed  as  often  as  the  soul  retires  into  the 
light  of  the  Lord,  and  feels  and  partakes  of 
that  heavenly  life,  by  which  the  inward  man 
is  nourished. 

"The  fourteenth  proposition  is,  concerning 
the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters 
purely  religious  and  pertaining  to  the  con- 
science. It  may  be  well  conceived  that  Bar- 
clay here  firmly  asserts  the  unlawfulness  of 
any  attempt  to  force  the  conscience.  At  the 
same  time  he  gives  no  countenance  to  persons 
who,  under  pretence  of  conscience,  would 
prejudice  their  neighbors. 

"The  fifteenth  and  last  proposition  has  for 
its  title,  Concerning  Salutations  and  Recrea 
tions,  though  it  also  embraces  some  other 
objects.  In  it  the  author  shows  the  unlawful- 
ness, to  Christians,  of  using  flattering  titles 
and  compliments— of  kneeling,  prostrating,  or 
bowing  the  body,  or  uncovering  the  head,  to 
any  man — of  superfluities  in  apparel  for  orna- 
ment and  vanity;  of  sports,  games,  comedies, 
vain  recreations,  etc. ;  of  swearing  at  all;  and 
of  resisting  evil  and  fighting.  On  this  occa- 
sion, also,  the  objections  of  such  as  plead  for 
those  things  are  ably  answered;  particularly 
in  the  case  of  oaths." 

Robert  Barclay  was  imprisoned  at  various 


times  for  his  fearless  attitude  in  defent; 
and  promulgating  his  principles.  But  in '{ 
main  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  his  freedom  ] 
live  on  his  estate.  i 

He  held  the  confidence  of  those  higl,, 
authority,  as  was  shown  by  his  appointmenig 
Governor  of  New  Jersey.  He  never  visii 
this  country,  however,  but  delegated  \ 
authority  to  another.  He  was  on  friei'y 
terms  with  the  king,  and  was  often  at  co  ■', 
where  he  was  able  to  use  his  influence  to  r  I 
gate  the  persecution  of  dissenters  in  genei. 
He  traveled  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  throl 
Holland  and  parts  of  Germany.  Whikn 
Holland  he  became  acquainted  with  Elizabi, 
princess-palatine,  of  the  Rhine.  He  appij 
to  have  had  several  conferences  with  hertj 
religious  subjects,  and  a  friendship  devek  • 
between  them  which  lasted  to  the  end  of 
life.  He  traveled,  as  a  minister,  tlirc ' 
England,  and  made  several  visits  to  Londo  r 
the  interests  of  the  Society.  In  1690'f 
accompanied  James  Dickinson  on  a  visi  i 
Friends  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Upon  f 
return  to  his  home  he  became  very  ill  wil 
high  fever,  which  terminated  his  life  in  a  L 
over  a  week.  James  Dickinson  was  with 
during  his  sickness. 

His  life  was  thus  cut  off  in  its  very  pri 
just  as  we,  in  this  age,  think  a  man  is  att 
ing  a  stability  of  character  that  warrants 
in  accepting  a  leadership  among  men.  - 
we  find  him,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  withjii 
life's  work  accomplished;  with  a  reputation 
a  sound,  conservative  and  influential  man.  H 
is  doubtful  if  his  influence  over  the  pre::l 
times  would  have  been  anv  greater  hadu 
lived  through  that  period  of  life  that  is  usn; 
most  prolific  of  great  deeds;  but  it  is  ceri 
that  the  community  in  which  he  lived  wii 
have  felt  for  generations  the  influence  of  i: 
riper  years,  had  his  life  been  extended  (si 
the  usual  span.  j 

His  contribution  to  our  doctrines  consiilt 
not  so  much  in  construction  as  in  crystaiii 
tion. 

At  a  time  when  various  theories,  some  ga 
others  decidedly  erroneous, were  being  advaijc 
and  put  forward  as  Quakerism,  Robert  Bar.j 
gathered  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  ^s 
us  the  doctrine  that  we  accept  to-day,  {i( 
which  the  world  accepts  as  true  Quakerisri 

Dear  Friends,  though  we  may  feel  fill 
and  weak  for  the  task  before  us,  we  are  cji^ 
pelled,  praying  for  Divine  help  to  guide  usw 
buckle  on  the  armor  of  duty  and  stand  sti'i 
fast  for  those  principles  and  testinio  : 
through  which  our  forefathers  in  the  Soc) 
were  led  out  of  darkness  unto  light;  out  f!a: 
under  man-made  ministry  unto  the  pure  spilt 
ual  worship  which  we  find  so  fully  taughtjj 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour,  in  the  New  Tep- 
ment.  2\ 

"  First-day  attended  Meeting  there  [Ri- 
mond,  Va.],  which  was  small;  the  prospec[i 
a  succession  of  rightly  qualified  membentO 
maintain  the  wholesome  discipline  establisid 
amongst  us  is  as  discouraging  as  in  any  m|- 
ing  I  have  yet  attended  on  this  continent,  tli 
as  it  respects  male  and  female, — very  m|li 
owing,  I  believe,  to  the  sad  effects  of  a  o 
free  intercourse  with  those  out  of  our  (|D 
religious  Society."  The  above  extract  fiin 
the  pen  of  that  valiant  Thomas  Shillitoe.ie 
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)e  present  day  will  do  well  to  consider  and 
i,  lest  it  be  said  of  any  of  us,  "  Ephraim 
5  mixed  himself  among  the  people;  .  .  . 
■igers  have  devoured  his  strength,  and  he 
[/eth  it  not." 

bowing  the  smailness  of  many  of  our 
ihings  in  the  present  day,  let  us  not  be 
layed,  but  look  to  the  alone  Fountain  of 
jness  for  both  strength  and  wisdom  to 
,;!act  the  weighty  affairs  of  the  discipline, 
put  fear  or  favor  of  man,  looking  for 
iigth  to  know  no  one  after  the  flesh  in  our 
Jings;  remembering  the  Lord  can  save  by 
ijfew  as  well  as  by  many,  endeavoring  in 
iiear  of  the  Lord  to  rise  above  all  the  wiles 
jie  enemy,  so  that  it  may  not  be  said  of 
p;)f  us,  as  of  some  in  the  days  of  Thomas 
ijitoe,  namely,  — "The  few  who  remain 
[jared  as  if  they  were  nearly  sinking  under 
^uragement;  and  instead  of  looking  to  that 
W  for  help,  who  remains  all-sufficient  to 
ii:en,  prepare,  and  qualify  for  every  service 
l3  church,  they  seera  to  be  querying,  "Who 
wgst  us  is  sufficient  for  these  things?" 

Faith  to  Do. 

/private  letter  from  an  Irish  friend  has 
q  submitted  to  us,  from  which  we  are 
sied  to  present  the  following  portions: — 
•i  never  study  what  I  am  going  to  say  (in 
dching),  and  it  just  comes  as  it  will.  Some- 
D3  I  seem  to  be  following  a  road,  and  the 
eary  is  opening  out  before  me,  and  I  go 
)i  point  to  point  just  as  it  opens.  I  see 
a  my  store  of  knowledge  and  experience, 
03ven  my  adventures  and  reading,  are  made 
«('f,  especially  when  I  am  led  into  teaching; 
itt  is  selected  and  put  together  apparently 
ioendently  of  myself  [by  Him]  'who  maketh 
B.ngels  spirits  and  his  ministers  a  flame  of 
e 

'  do  not  think  I  should  be  so  successful  (in 
isiess)  if  1  did  not  mind  my  religious  work. 

aeps  my  mind  calm  and  free  from  care. 
]sting  ALL  your  care  upon  Him,  for  He 
nth  for  you.'  That  is  what  people  want, 
ohere  does  it  say  one-half  or  one-fourth, 
itALL.  But  so  often  people  do  not  really 
»live 

'f  1  knew  there  was  a  bag  of  gold  out 
icdeep  in  my  garden  I  would  go  and  dig  it 
3  and  no  one  would  think  I  was  sure  it 
K3  if  I  did  not. 
The  faith  of  the  Dible  is  that  faith  that 
838  a  man  do.  It  is  by  faith,  and  faith 
IE  saves,  and  faith  that  makes  alive.  P.u 
i  the  same  faith  that  Abraham  had;  by 
lii  he  got  up  and  'went.'  If  he  had  not 
Bid  he  would  not  have  had  faith. 

I'eople  want  to  give  Clod  so  much  glory 
liJthey  try  and  make  man  do  nothing.  Well, 
liee  is  a  sense  in  which  he  does  nothing, — 
fi  it  is  Cod  that  worketh  in  you  to  will  and 
0  >.'  But  it  is  for  us  so  to  surrender  to  Him 
hi  He  lives  and  works  in  us.  And  often 
rtout  our  knowing  leads  us  on  and  impels 
8,not  against  our  own  will,  but  with  it. 

Trying  to  make  laws  of  the  way  of  salva- 
ic,  they  miss  the  spirit  of  it.  '  He  shall 
T''  as  the  lily,  and  spread  forth  his  roots 
11  Lebanon.' 

Trust  and   go  forward.      '  But   I   see  the 
Sea.'     Well,   what   then?     Co  forward! 


A  Present  Call  for  Service  for  the  Negro. 

During  the  past  winter  it  was  observed  by 
one  keenly  alive  on  the  subject  that  the  attend- 
ance in  a  colored  school  in  one  of  our  suburban 
towns  fell  to  a  very  low  average  at  mid-winter. 
An  investigation  by  house-to-house  visitation 
revealed  the  fact  that  many  children  were 
detained  at  home  by  lack  of  proper  shoes  or 
clothing.  In  some  cases  means  were  not  at 
hand  in  the  families  to  provide  these  deficien- 
cies, but  too  often  the  situation  was  part  of 
the  negro  thrittlessness  that  we  all  so  much 
deplore.  Now  this  suburban  town  is  a  Friendly 
settlement  and  the  Friends  in  it  are  especially 
Under 


Side  by  side  with  the  white  child  the  negro 
develops  different  needs  and  a  different  rate 
of  progress.  More  than  one  principal  of  negro 
schools  in  Philadelphia  has  told  me  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  negro  child  requires  about  three  years 
to  do  two  years  of  the  prescribed  work  for 
white  children.  It  is  altogether  likely  also  that 
somewhat  different  work  should  be  prescribed 
for  the  negro  child.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
negro  school  has  come  to  be  a  distinct  feature 
of  our  public  school  system,  and  in  Philadel- 
phia a  decision  of  the  Board  of  Education 
favors  negro  teachers  for  negro  schools.  Now 
this  development  has  dangers  of  its  own  that 
Friends  need  to  watch.  Some  visiting  in  the 
eight  or  nine  negro  schools  of   Philadelphia 


heartened   by  the  negro  situation 
the  friendly  visitation  of  the  teacher  and  some  ^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^    .^^ 

contributions  of  money  for  the  needy  a  proper  y^^^^  ^^  adequate  share  of  educa- 

school  attendance  was  restored,  the  lesson 
of  the  experience,  however,  was  very  clearly 
the  need  of  some  regular  "friendly  visitation" 
of  negro  families  in  that  town. 

The  "  friendly  visitor  "  is  often  cited  as  a 
modern  invention  of  charity  organizations. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  essence  of  the  good 
work  is  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "And  ye 
visited  me."  The  negro  race  especially  has 
the  need  of  such  visitation,  and  shall  we  not 
believe  that  Friends  are  in  many  ways  well 
qualified  for  it?  The  modern  "friendly  visitor" 
is  not  a  dispenser  of  charity.  The  effort  all 
the  while  is  to  carry  to  the  visited  home  the 
inspiration  ot  sympathy  and  real  friendship. 
Each  member  of  the  family  is  stimulated  to 
make  a  fair  contribution  to  the  general  wel- 
fare and  all  are  in  a  way  held  up  to  the  highest 
ideals  possible  for  them.  That  was  the  need 
in  this  suburban  town.  As  soon  as  these  ideals 
were  enforced  the  difficulties  were  resolved. 
How  is  the  problem  to  be  met  permanently? 
There  are  nearly  a  dozen  such  suburban  places 
with  negro  settlements.  Shall  Friends  fail  in 
so  important  a  matter?  To  accomplish  it  some 
organization  will  be  required.  In  most  cases 
this  organization  can  be  assumed  by  some  sew- 
ing or  aid  society,  already  at  work.  Lists  of 
the  colored  homes  and  of  the  character  of  them 
should  be  prepared,  and  then  from  one  to  four 
homes  assigned  to  each  Friend  who  is  willing  to 
take  part.  One  visit  in  a  fortnight  may  be  re- 
quired.The  object  of  the  visit,  as  before  hinted, 
is  to  carry  practical  sympathy  and  friendship 
where  they  are  most  needed.  Every  one  does 
better  who  knows  others  are  interested  in  having 
him  do  better.  The  right  use  of  money,  the  right 
means  of  saving  it,  the  right  kinds  of  food, 
indeed  the  thousand  and  one  lessons  of  help- 
fulness that  an  advanced  race  can  give  a 
backward  race  are  sure  to  be  welcome  if  given 
in  the  right  spirit.  If  they  are  resented  let 
the  visitor  study  himself.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  this  work  will  cost  something  in  time 
and  sacrifice  of  feeling,  but  we  owe  it  to  the 
race  as  a  direct  inheritance  of  what  our  fathers 
earned  for  them. 

Closely  associated  with  friendly  visiting  for 
the  negro  is  an  interest  in  negro  education, 
almost  sure  to  grow  out  of  it.  In  the  past  ten 
years  the  movement  to  put  negro  children  in 
schools  by  themselves  has  grown  apace.  Even 
in  the  suburban  towns  mentioned  above  this  has 
come  to  pass.  At  first  thought  this  separation 
seems  to  some  an  abandonment  of  our  histor- 
ical position  in  regard  to  freedom  and  equality 


schools  less  than  an  adequate 
tional  resources.  The  buildings  are  out  of 
repair,  the  equipment  too  often  poor,  and  the 
general  atmosphere  is  one  of  neglect.  What 
such  schools  need  is  the  friendship  of  Friends 
residing  in  the  district.  Great  sensitiveness 
to  this  personal  influence  exists  even  with  the 
politicians.  Are  Friends  willing  to  try  it? 
At  least  let  them  know  the  schools  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  principals.  I  have  heard 
most  liberal  acknowledgment  of  the  advan- 
tage of  this  friendship.  The  negro  must  work 
out  his  own  salvation  and  he  will  do  it,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  call  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  to  help  was  ever  greater  than  to-day. 
At  least  don't  let  us  give  way  to  discourage- 
ment before  we  respond  to  this  call. 

J.  Henry  Bartlett. 

The  Teacher  of  Teachers. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Education  Jesus 
Christ  was  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 
modern  educational  science.  After  an  inter- 
esting development  of  this  idea  the  writer 
says  : 

"Of  what  does  this  message  consist?  What 
are  the  spiritual  qualities  which  may  be  ap- 
plied in  living,  and  therefore  should  be  applied 
l)y  teachers  in  school-rooms  and  by  professors 
in  colleges  where  historically  and  experiment- 
ally mankind  is  to  gain  his  first  definite  knowl- 
edge of  life?  The  answer  does  not  fail  us:  duty, 
patience,  fidelity,  sympathy,  faith,  love,  joy, 
devotion,  sacrifice.  And  as  fast  as  each  qual- 
ity suggests  itself  there  comes  with  it  an 
example  given  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ.  From 
the  moment  that  Christ  assumed  the  office  of 
teacher,  when  he  delivered  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  until  He  taught  His  last  lesson  on  the 
cross,  when  He  gave  courage  to  the  thief  who 
hung  beside  Him,  not  once  did  He  preach  with- 
out practice.  Preaching  and  daily  living  were 
indivisibly  one  in  the  life  of  the  Christ. 

"In  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  great 
Teacher  is  a  lesson  for  every  college  president 
and  for  each  young  school-teacher  at  her  desk. 
The  young  woman  has  before  her  the  rank  and 
file  of  children.  The  little  girl  in  the  front 
seat  has  her  one  talent  tightly  clutched  in  the 
napkin  of  shyness.  The  wayward  boy  in  the 
last  seat  may  be  the  hundredth  sheep  to  be 
once  more  brought  back  to  the  fold.  There 
are  children  to  be  forgiven  seven  times  seven; 
little  Peters  who  would  deny  their  masters. 
Or  again,  in  the  university  there  are  men  like 
the  fishermen  on  the  Sea  of  Calilee;  men  whose 


ri  sea  divides  when  the  step  is  taken.     The    of  rights.    As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  presented    visions  have  grown  faint  and  who  need  cour- 
n:ch  begun,  not  when  one  is  sitting  down."  |  as  a  necessary  outgrowth  of  the  real  situation.  I  ageous  faith  presented  to  them  to  try  yet  once 
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truants,  each  a  prodigal  of  time  and  oppor- 
tunity; each  one  needing  a  special  welcome 
back  to  higher  things  all  the  more  because 
there  is  often  the  older  brother  who  may 
grudge  the  welcome.  One  can  instance  an 
illustration  for  every  situation  that  will  arise 
in  school-room  or  college  office;  an  illustration 
of  a  wise  pedagogical  treatment  of  the  young 
pupil  and  the  older  student.  The  man  is  dull 
who  cannot  apprehend  methods  of  handling 
again.  In  either  class  room  there  are  the 
individual  cases  as  well  as  the  student  body  if  he 
but  study  the  methods  of  the  great  Teacher." 

Thoughts  on  Music. 

{Found  in  the  Church  Union,  1890.) 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  music  of 
itself  has  a  tendency  to  harmonize  the  mind 
and  stimulate  the  passions.  In  exhibitions 
and  other  similar  performances  it  tends  to 
entertain  and  to  produce  agreeable  sensations. 
On  the  field  of  battle  it  dissipates  fear  and 
prompts  to  deeds  of  bravery. 

But  it  is  generally  admitted  in  the  churches 
that  it  should  serve  as  a  medium  of  instruction 
and  worship;  that  here  utterance  is  thus  given 
to  penitence  and  sorrow,  of  gratitude,  of  faith 
and  hope,  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  Should 
this  be  done  by  ourselves,  or  by  others  for  us? 
If  it  were  merely  an  exercise  for  entertain- 
ment, it  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference  by 
whom  it  is  performed,  if  the  music  be  correct 
and  interesting,  whether  the  performers  be 
loyal  or  disloyal,  moral  or  immoral.  A  band 
of  rebel  musicians  might  stimulate  Union  sol- 
diers to  deeds  of  desperation  as  effectually  as 
soldiers  in  the  rebel  army.  Not  thus  in  the 
church;  here  music  gives  expression  to  the 
pious  emotions  of  the  heart.  Can  persons  who 
have  no  affinity  with  pure  religion,  no  sympathy 
with  Christ,  and  have  never  experienced  those 
emotions,  awaken  them  in  others?  Says  Scrip- 
ture, "As  in  water,  face  answers  to  face,  so 
the  heart  of  man  to  man."  Faith  stimulates 
faith,  love  calls  forth  love,  penitence  draws 
to  penitence,  joy  to  joy.  Is  not  the  feigned 
worshipper  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God?  His 
words  express  love,  but  hatred  is  in  his  heart. 
His  voice  utters  penitence,  but  pride  and  rebel- 
lion revel  within.  He  gives  the  friendly  kiss, 
whilst  a  dagger  is  concealed  beneath  his  robe. 
That  dagger  inflicts  a  more  painful  wound  than 
unbelief.  What  is  more  grievous  and  insult- 
ing than  expressing  penitence,  love,  gratitude 
and  other  Christian  graces  hypocritically? 

We  may  bear  with  such  characters  while 
under  our  instruction,  or  pity  them  if  not 
within  our  influence,  but  to  put  them  forward 
to  awaken  our  sincere  devotions  seems  to  be 
the  height  of  inconsistency;  to  admire  and 
applaud  their  performance  and  even  to  pay 
thera  for  it,  a  participation  in  sin. 

It  may  be  urged  that  members  of  the  church 
will  not  sing;  may  it  not  be  better  to  have  no 
worship  than  mock  worship? 

"You  must  go  back  of  the  image  to  the 
living  faith,  back  of  the  book  to  the  experi- 
ences which  the  book  interprets.  You  must 
learn  through  the  voice  of  Moses  and  David 
and  Isaiah  and  Paul  to  come  yourselves  into 
the  same  presence  of  God  into  which  they 
came,  and  listen  to  the  same  voice  of  God 
which  they  heard,  and  because  of  which  they 
spoke." 


TEMPERANCE. 

The  matter  under  this  heading  is  furnished 
to  The  Friend  on  behalf  of  the  "Friends' 
Temperance  Association  of  Philadelphia,"  by 
Benjamin  F.Whitson,  401  Chestnut  St.,  Phila, 

What  hast  thou  done  to-day  for  God? 

Answer  0  soul  of  mine  ! 
What  thorny  pathway  hast  thou  trod, 

Trusting  in  strength  divine? 
What  gift  upon  the  altar  laid 

Of  all  that  was  most  dear? 
Or  hast  thou  meagre  tribute  paid. 

With  less  of  love  than  fear? 

—Kate  Cameron. 


You  may  build  a  church  in  every  street,  and 
make  your  religious  organizations  as  complete 
as  you  will,  but  as  long  as  you  allow  the  saloons 
to  be  open  you  will  make  criminals  faster  than 
you  can  reclaim  them. — The  Temperance  Cause. 

The  Attitude  of  the  Saloon  in  politics  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  following  extract  from 
a  speech  delivered  by  a  Missouri  Senator  in 
1899.  One  might  fancy  it  came  from  Harris- 
burg: 

"Senators  have  said  upon  the  floor  to-day 
in  this  debate  that  they  would  like  to  see  the 
saloon  out  of  politics.  So  would  I,  and  I  will 
tell  the  senators  when  it  will  go  out  of  poli- 
tics: When  every  law  restricting  the  liquor 
traffic  is  repealed;  when  you  cease  by  legisla- 
tion to  discriminate  against  my  business  and 
to  cripple  it;  when  we  can  open  our  saloon  on 
Sunday  and  run  it  as  we  could  any  other  day 
of  the  week;  when  our  business  is  placed  upon 
the  same  footing  and  upon  the  same  plane  with 
every  other  legitimate  business— then,  and  not 
until  then,  will  the  saloon  go  out  of  politics. 
We  shall  fight  you  until  this  is  accomplished." 

The  Bekey  Local  Option  Bill,  which  the 
last  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania promptly  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Law  and  Order,  was  allowed  to  "die  in 
committee."  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt 
the  effort  to  get  the  bill  passed  has  resulted 
in  much  good,  beside  paving  the  way  for  suc- 
cess in  1907.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  upon  both  Houses  of  the 
Legislature  by  the  temperance  people  of  the 
State,  it  is  likely  that  several  bills  in  the 
interests  of  the  liquor  trade  would  have  been 
passed.  Perhaps  never  before  in  the  history 
of  the  State  have  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
urged  more  strongly  the  passage  of  any  law. 
About  100,000  voters  signed  petitions  asking 
for  the  enactment  of  the  law,  and  probably 
1,200,000  people  in  the  State  had,  in  organ- 
ized capacity,  favored  the  measure.  It  was 
freely  conceded  that  the  bill  would  have  passed 
the  Assembly  if  the  "powers  that  be"  had 
allowed  it  to  be  reported  out  of  committee. 
The  "hearing"  granted  by  the  committee  to 
the  friends  of  the  bill  was  a  well  attended  and 
impressive  occasion.  Representatives  from 
church  organizations  throughout  the  State,  and 
from  many  temperance  unions  and  associations 
for  social  betterment,  including  Friends'  Tem- 
perance Association  of  Philadelphia,  were  pres- 
ent, and  many  forcible  and  pertinent  addresses 
were  made  on  behalf  of  the  bill.  Leading 
politicians    and    "orominent    legislators  were 


present  also.  "It  is  hard  to  fail,  but 
worse  never  to  have  tried  to  succeed,' 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  There  are  some  refi 
so  deeply  seated  in  the  public  conscience, 
so  surely  based  upon  public  necessities, 
the  demand  for  them  does  not  subside 
they  are  realized.  The  desire  for  local  oj 
is  one  of  these.  "  The  multitudes  who  wa 
the  Berry  bill  enacted  into  law  are  not  pei 
to  be  gagged  at  will,  nor  to  be  used  as  : 
balls  in  the  game  of  political  expedieni 
If  they  will  co-operate  with  the  Anti-Sa 
League  or  affiliated  temperance  movemen, 
demonstration  of  the  truth  of  the  foreg 
statement,  there  is  good  reason  to 
that  a  different  report  can  be  made  two  j 
hence.  The  temperance  people  of  Ohio  ' 
defeated  repeatedly  in  their  efforts  to  Sie 
a  suitable  law.  Yet  they  persevered  un 
good  degree  of  success  has  been  achie 
We  have  no  cause  to  despair.  On  the  conti 
a  careful  study  of  the  recent  campaign  j 
ground  for  encouragement.  ' '  The  powers 
be  "  have  a  large  measure  of  respect  for  si 
movements  that  control  large  number 
cohesive  voters.  It  is  not  likely  that  thf 
mand  for  Local  Option  will  become  a  pari 
issue,  but  as  political  influences,  sadly 
guided,  have  endeavored  to  stifle  its  just  l 
sideration  and  compass  its  defeat,  it  is  cei 
to  become  a  factor  in  State  politics. 


The  Temperance  Issue  in  the  Fifty-eic 
Congress.— Many  Friends  may  be  incline 
think  that  our  Congressmen  are  slow  to  n 
fest  a  due  appreciation  of  the  extent  and 
portance  of  the  temperance  issue.     Yet 
doubtful   if  any   preceding   Congress  in 
history  of  our  country  could  have  been 
vailed  upon  to  defend  the  cause  of  temper; 
reform  in  as  great  a  degree.      In  the 
place,  all  attempts  to  repeal  the  anti-can 
law  were  blocked.     None  of  the  several 
introduced  for  that  purpose  was  formally 
sidered  in  committee. 

On  the  contrary,  an  additional  appropria 
of  $333,500  (making  $1,8?!3,500  in  all) 
made  for  continuing  the  work  of  provi 
recreation  buildings  for  the  men  at  the  i 
posts,  as  contemplated  by  those  who  fav 
the  abolishment  of  the  canteen. 

Prohibition  in  the  Indian  Territory 
Oklahoma  as  one  State  was  adopted  by 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  52  to  17,  and  it  is  belii 
that  if  the  statehood  bill  had  not  failed  to 
the  House  for  other  reasons,  it  would  1 
become  a  law  with  this  provision  retained.' 

Federal   aid  was  again  refused   the 
Soldiers'  Home  in  California,  which  maint 
a  bar  or  canteen  for  the  sale  of  intoxica 
liquors. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Columbia 
Club  to  get  Congress  to  grant  them  a  lie 
to  sell  liquors  to  bona  fide  members  within.iiB 
one  mile  limit  of  the  National  Soldiers'  Hpe 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Senatjit 
first  acceded  to  the  request,  but  later,  t 
conference  of  the  two  Houses,  the  privi?« 
was  denied.  I 

The  Anti-Canteen  Law  is  more  likelto 
receive  a  fair  trial.  Secretary  of  War,  \fi- 
H.  Taft,  in  a  recent  circular  to  army  ofiifW 
having  charge  of  troops,  has  requested  tiiD 
to  "state  facts  only  and  not  their  own  cu- 
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"  respecting  the  operation  of  the  anti- 
;en  amendment  to  the  post  exchange  law. 
lys  they  should  be  "especially  careful  to 

all  the  facts  whether  pro  or  con."  This 
lar  was  the  outcome  of  a  brief  but  friendly 
;spondence  between  the  Secretary  of  War 
ilepresentative  Littlefield,  of  Maine,  who 
duced  the  anti-canteen  amendment.  It 
sted  of  two  letters  only,  first  from  Little- 
to  Taft,  and  later  the  reply,  both  of  which 

sent  out  in  conjunction  with  the  circular 
■der  of  Secretary  Taft. 

lENDS'  TEMI'EKANCE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PhIL- 

PHIA  is  now  the  name  of  what  has  here- 
6  been  known  as  the  Temperance  Asso- 
m  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
ing.  It  was  feared  that  the  former  title 
t  lead  some  who  are  not  Friends  to  think 
ssociation  is  the  official  exponent  of  our 
ly  Meeting;  hence  the  change. 

FAL  Abstinence  and  Life  Insurance. — 
.ctuary  of  the  United  Kingdom  Temper- 
ind  General  Provident  Institution  of  Eng- 
bas  compiled  a  table  of  statistics  covering 
100  lives  and  extending  over  a  period  of 
■one  years.  The  figures  cover  the  work 
leriod  of  man's  life,  from  age  twenty  to 
eventy.  This  institution,  having  placed 
ihstaitiers  in  a  separate  class,  is  able  to 
the  effect  of  total  abstinence  upon  the 

rate  as  compared  with  the  death  rate 
gst  its  own  "risks"  of  approved  physical 
ard  but  somewhat  less  abstemious.  It 
!  that  while  46,956  of  the  total  abstainers 
luring  the  period,  there  were  57,891 
8  amongst  the  moderate   drinkers.     In 

words,  there  were  20  per  cent,  fewer 
s  amongst  the  abstainers, 
'urther  study  of  the  figures  shows  that 
sen  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  there 
il  per  cent,  more  deaths  among  the 
rate  drinkers  than  among  the  abstainers; 
len  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty,  68  per 
;  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty,  74 
5nt. ;  between  the  ages  of  fifty  and  sixty, 
ir  cent. ;  between  the  ages  of  sixty  and 
ty,  19  per  cent. 

nay  be  argued  truthfully  that  a  certain 
ican  company,  well  known  amongst 
la,  has  for  more  than  forty  years,  by 
il  selection  of  "risks,"  shown  an  aver- 
3ath  rate  even  lower  than  the  total  absti- 

department  of  the  English  institution 
■ed  to,  and  this  without  a  strict  regard 
al  abstinence;  yet  it  is  evident  that  here 
'actor  of  tremendous  import  in  life  in- 
36.  If  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
ation  is  justified,  some  vocations  being 
d  as  more  hazardous  than  others,  why 
ot  total  abstainers  with  propriety  ask  to 
^luded  in  a  separate  class  in  order  that 
may  reap  the  advantage  which,  with 
'  manaiji'inent  in  other  particular.^,  must 
nly  accrue  to  such  a  group? 

!  most  efi"ective  sermons  are  not  heard 
:hts  of  oratory,  but  seen  in  beautiful 
-like  examples. 

lou  tliinke.st  evil,  be  thou  sure 
acts  will  bear  the  shadow  of  the  stain; 
if  thy  thought  be  perfect,  then  thy  deed 
be  as  of  the  perfect,  true  and  pure. 

— ,4/i!€r  Confuciui. 


UNTO  THE  END. 

"  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway  to  the  end." 
Down  to  the  end  of  earth's  long,  rugged  way. 

Thy  helper,  Saviour,  Comforter,  and  Friend: 
What  more  could  Christ  unto  the  Christian  say? 

He  might  have  said:  "After  the  end  of  earth, 
Lo,  I  am  with  you  on  the  other  shore;" 

But  what  He  said  is  higher  still  in  worth. 
That  we  shall  be  with  Him  for  evermore.* 

Abide  with  me  till  I  arise  to  Thee, 

Of  life  divine.  Thou  Christ,  the  blessed  giver; 
Thy  life  in  me  grow  for  eternity. 

Where  life  in  love  unfolds  itself  forever. 

— 0.  W.  Snodgrass. 

*  John  xiv.  2,  3. 
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(Continued  from  page  oSG  ) 

In  the  Eighth  Month,  1870,  Ebenezer  Worth, 
Joseph  Scattergood,  Thomas  Wistar,  and 
Samuel  Morris  paid  a  visit  to  the  Indians  of 
the  Allegheny  Reservation.  In  this  visit  they 
met  witli  the  descendants  of  Cornplanter,  liv- 
ing on  the  tract  of  land  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
had  been  granted  to  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns 
forever  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  approved 
Second  Month  1st,  1791,  in  consideration  of 
his  personal  merit  and  services.  In  this  inter- 
view the  Friends  represented  the  advantages 
that  would  accrue  to  them  from  having  thi 
tract  divided  among  the  heirs,  so  that  each 
should  have  his  or  her  respective  portion  to 
be  held  thereafter  in  severalty,  and  explained 
to  them  the  danger  they  were  still  exposed  to 
of  having  judgment  entered  against  it  by 
white  people  to  whom  one  or  more  of  their 
number  might  become  indebted,  and  that  the 
(iiliiculty  of  having  a  satisfactory  division  of 
the  estate  would  increase  as  time  went  on, 
and  the  number  of  those  interested  in  it  become 
larger.  From  the  result  of  this  interview  the 
Committee  was  encouraged  to  take  further 
steps.  The  adult  heirs  were  advised  to  peti- 
tion the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
passage  of  an  Act,  defining  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure in  making  a  partition  of  their  land, 
containing  about  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
acres,  and  providing  that  when  divided  it  shall 
not  be  devised  or  aliened  to  others  than  the 
descendants  of  t'ornplanter  or  members  of  the 
Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  without  the  authority 
of  the  Legislature  first  had  therefor;  and  also 
providing  that  all  such  lands  while  held  by  the 
descendants  of  Cornplanter  shall  not  be  liable 
to  taxation,  or  the  lien  of  any  judgment,  mort- 
gage or  judicial  sale  excepting  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Cornplanter,  or  members  of  the  Seneca 
Nation. 

An  Act  embodying  the  above  provisions  was 
favorably  considered  at  Harrisburg,  and  was 
promptly  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; it  afterwards  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Senate,  and  was  approved  by  the  Governor 
Fifth  Month  Kith,  1871.  Three  of  the  Friends 
who  were  under  appointment  visited  the  Corn- 
planter  settlement  on  the  20th  of  the  Fifth 
Month  and  explained  the  steps  which  it  would 
then  be  necessary  to  take  to  carry  the  object 
of  the  Act  into  effect,  which  resulted  in  an 
application  to  the  Orphans'  Court  of  Warren 
County,  Pennsylvania,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  which  the  land  was  situated,  for  the  appoint- 


ment of  Commissioners  to  divide  the  tract 
among  the  heirs  of  Cornplanter.  Thomas 
Wistar,  Ebenezer  Worth,  and  Joseph  Scatter- 
good  were  nominated  in  the  petition  as  Com- 
missioners, and  they,  upon  being  duly  appointed 
by  the  Court,  proceeded  in  the  Eighth  Month 
to  lay  out  the  tract,  with  the  assistance  of 
Francis  Lightfoot,  an  experienced  surveyor  of 
Philadelphia,  who  had  offered  his  services 
without  charge.  The  division  was  made  in 
accordance  with  the  intestate  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania. A  map  was  made  of  the  tract,  and 
its  subdivisions,  with  the  name  of  each  indi- 
vidual owner  entered  upon  it,  a  copy  of  which, 
upon  the  approval  of  the  work  by  the  Court, 
was  furnished  to  each  of  the  heirs.  A  general 
feeling  of  satisfaction  was  expressed  by  the 
Indians  in  the  harmonious  settlement  of  their 
interests  in  the  estate,  and  in  the  adjustment 
of  the  value  of  the  buildings  and  other  improve- 
ments which  belonged  to  them  individually. 

The  Committee  observe  in  reference  to  this 
subject  in  their  report  in  1872,  "The  work 
thus  accomplished  proved  to  be  timely,  as  very 
shortly  thereafter  the  death  of  the  only  sur- 
viving child  of  Cornplanter  occurred,  which 
had  it  taken  place  earlier  might  have  caused 
greater  embarrassment.  The  Committee  had 
long  desired  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  set- 
tlement of  this  estate,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  parties  immediately  interested,  but  as 
an  example  and  encouragement  to  the  Indians 
on  the  Allegheny  and  Cattauraugus  Reserva- 
tions to  hold  their  lands  in  severalty." 

"Since  the  division  of  their  estate  the 
Cornplanter  Indians  have  shown  an  increased 
energy  and  interest  in  the  management  of 
their  land,  and  a  desire  for  a  better  education 
of  their  children."  Ebenezer  Worth  and 
Joseph  Scattergood,  who  visited  them  in  1873, 
stated  that  they  were  gratified  in  having  evi- 
dence that  the  division  of  their  land  had  been 
of  much  benefit  to  them.  The  improvements 
made  since  the  division  being  very  manifest, 
and  more  in  amount  than  perhaps  for  six  or 
eight  years  preceding  that  period. 

In  1871  the  Indians  became  much  alarmed 
with  the  fear  that  legislation  seriously  affect- 
ing their  interests  might  be  secured  at  Wash- 
ington by  the  white  people  living  at  Salamanca, 
and  at  other  settlements  upon  their  Reserva- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  then  recently 
delivered,  to  the  effect  that  the  leases  which 
the  Indians  had  granted  to  the  whites  were 
illegal. 

"In  consequence  of  this  decision,"  the 
Committee  says  in  their  report  to  the  Y'early 
Meeting  in  that  year,  "the  white  people  who 
occupy  lots  leased  by  the  Seneca  Nation,  and 
especially  those  residing  at  Salamanca,  have 
made  considerable  effort  to  procure  some  legis- 
lation from  Congress  to  enable  them  to  acquire 
title  to  the  whole  or  part  of  .Allegheny  lleserva- 
tion.  The  Legislature  of  New  Y'ork  so  far 
gave  countenance  lo  their  efforts  as  to  adopt 
resolutions  requesting  their  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  to  endeavor  to  pro- 
cure such  action  of  that  body  as  will  afford 
them  the  desired  right.  These  resolutions 
were  presented  and  referred  to  the  Indian 
Committee  of  both  Houses,  hut  no  measure 
has  been  adopted."  The  help  of  the  Com- 
mittee had  been  requested  by  the  oflicers  of 
the  nation  at  this  juncture,  and  some  of  its 
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members  were  desired  to  render  such  assist- 
ance as  might  be  in  their  power. 

An  Address  was  sent  by  these  Friends  to  the 
Indians,  expressing  their  continued  interest  in 
their  welfare  at  this  time,  and  reviewing  the 
situation  of  their  affairs,  and  mentioning  their 
belief  that  the  extinguishment  of  the  claim 
of  the  Ogden  Land  Company,  and  thus  obtain- 
ing a  title  to  their  land  which  would  be  deemed 
a  good  one  by  the  laws  of  the  white  people, 
was  closely  connected  with  their  future  pro- 
gress and  settlement.  This  suggestion  was 
carefully  considered  by  the  Indians,  who  finally 
requested  these  Friends,  viz.,  Thomas  Wistar, 
Ebenezer  Worth,  Samuel  Morris,  and  Joseph 
Scattergood,  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company 
on  their  behalf,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  terms 
upon  which  they  would  extinguish  it.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  request  two  meetings  were 
held  with  the  representative  of  the  company, 
the  late  William  L.  Waddington,  of  New  York 
City,  which,  however,  proved  fruitless  as  to 
reaching  any  agreement,  the  views  expressed 
as  to  the  money  value  of  the  claim  far  exceed- 
ing what  the  Friends  believed  was  equitable 
or  what  the  Indians  would  consent  to. 

In  the  discussions  which  had  arisen  respect- 
ing the  validity  of  their  leases,  many  of  the 
Indians  had  shown  that  they  were  but  little  ac- 
quainted with  their  legal  rights,  or  with  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of  the  United 
States  affecting  them.  In  1872,  with  a  view 
of  giving  them  information  upon  these  sub- 
jects, and  also  upon  the  origin  and  history  of 
the  preemption  right,  the  Committee  author- 
ized the  printing  and  circulation  among  the 
Indians  on  the  Allegheny  and  Cattaraugus 
Reservations  of  a  pamphlet,  which  had  been 
prepared  chiefly  by  Joseph  Scattergood,  en- 
titled "A  Brief  Statement  of  the  rights  of  the 
Seneca  Indians  in  the  State  of  New  York  to 
their  lands  in  that  State,  etc.,"  which  contained 
numerous  extracts  from  decisions  of  the  New 
York  and  United  States  Courts  respecting 
them,  passages  from  laws,  etc.,  and  a  brief 
history  of  the  origin  of  the  preemption  right, 
then  held  by  the  Ogden  Land  Company. 

Included  in  this  was  a  Memorial  to  Congress 
which  had  been  prepared  for  them  to  sign,  ask- 
ing that  proper  legislation  might  be  enacted 
which  would  empower  them  to  make  leases  of 
their  land  which  would  be  legal,  and  which 
would  therefore  satisfy  the  white  settlers  in 
Salamanca  and  in  the  other  villages  upon  the 
Allegheny  Reservation.  There  were  also  em- 
braced in  it  a  draft  of  an  Act  to  enable  them 
to  divide  the  remaining  portion  of  their  lands 
and  to  hold  them  in  severalty.  Copies  of  this 
pamphlet  were  taken  to  the  Allegheny  and 
Cattaraugus  Reservations  by  members  of  the 
Committee,  who  reached  Tunesassa  on  the 
27th  of  the  Eighth  Month,  1872. 

(To  lie  continued.) 

The  Inward  Light. 

(From  a  letter  of  George  A.Milne,  in  the  London  Friend.) 

What  the  early  Friends  preached  was  "The 
Light  of  Christ  Within"  man.  The  phrase 
came  to  be  shortened  to  "  The  Inward  Light." 
Later,  Americans  changed  it  to  "The  Inner 
Light, "  a  phrase  which,  I  believe,  has  been 
applied  by  some  persons  not  Friends  to  an 
innate  faculty  of  the  human  mind — obviously, 


a  thing  very  different  from  what  early  Friends 
proclaimed. 

In  preaching  it,  however,  early  Friends 
found  that  some  who  embraced  the  doctrine 
sometimes  mistook  "imaginations"  for  the 
revelations  of  the  Inward  Light,  and  warnings 
had  to  be  extended.  As  Samuel  thought  Eli 
called  him  when  what  he  heard  was  the  voice 
of  Cod,  so  men  now  mistake  natural  for  Divine 
promptings.  And  nowadays  the  Inward  Light 
has  come  to  be  confounded  with  the  conscience. 
Some  teachers  of  the  doctrine  quote  such 
Scripture  as  Bphesians  v.  13,  "All  things  that 
are  reproved  are  made  manifest  by  the  light, 
for  whatsoever  doth  make  manifest  is  light." 
From  this  they  teach  that  when  anyone  feels 
a  check  against  doing  anything,  the  check 
proceeds  from  the  "Inward  Light,"  whereas 
the  check  may  proceed  from  the  natural  con- 
science, which  Barclay  shows  is  a  different 
thing. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  distinguish  the  Divine 
light?  In  The  Friend  of  Second-month  3rd 
A.  F.  Fox  endeavours  to  make  the  way  plain 
by  quoting  from  John  xvi.  the  functions  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  But  this  merely  shifts  the 
ground  by  changing  terms.  What  is  our  expe- 
rience? When  we  feel  drawn  to  do  or  not  to  do 
an  act,  how  are  we  to  know  whether  the  draw- 
ing proceeds  from  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  We  are 
still  in  the  same  difficulty. 

But  the  same  Apostle  who  wrote,  "God  is 
light,"  also  wrote,  "God  is  love;  and  he  that 
abideth  in  love  abideth  in  God,  and  God  abideth 
in  him"  (.1  John  i.  5,  and  iv.  16).  If  "God 
is  light,"  and  "  he  that  abideth  in  love  abideth 
in  God,  and  God  abideth  in  him,"  he  dwells  in 
Divine  light,  and  the  Divine  Light  dwells  in 
him.  Early  Friends  realized  this.  They  so 
dwelt  in  the  love  of  God  that  everything,  how- 
ever near  or  dear,  was  laid  upon  his  altar, 
and  having  thus  parted  with  all  (Luke  xiv.  33), 
their  eyes  were  "single,"  and  therefore  they 
were  "full  of  light"  (Matt.  vi.  22).  If  we 
tread  in  the  same  steps,  the  same  experience, 
doubtless,  will  be  ours,  according  to  our  meas- 
ures; for  there  are  measures  and  growth  in 
them,  just  as^  a  child  learns  to  talk  by  degrees 
But  if  we  would  know  the  light,  we  must  keep 
our  minds  and  hearts  constantly  turned  towards 
God,  the  source  of  light,  and  under  a  sense  of 
our  continual  dependence  on  Him,  be  instant 
in  praying,  "0  send  out  Thy  light  and  Thy 
Truth;  let  them  lead  me"  (Ps.  xliii.  3).— 
Thine  truly.  George  A.  Milne. 


Science  and  Industry. 

Men  make  work,  but  work  makes  men.  A 
workshop  is  not  a  place  for  making  machinery, 
for  fitting  engines  and  turning  cylinders;  it  is 
a  place  for  shaping  souls;  for  fitting  in  the 
virtues  to  one's  life;  for  turning  out  honest, 
modest,  whole-natured  men. 

Dogs  that  Wear  Shoes. — In  Alaska  even 
the  dogs  wear  shoes — at  least  part  of  the  time. 
It  is  not  on  account  of  the  cold,  for  a  shaggy 
Eskimo  dog  will  live  and  be  frisky  when  a  man 
would  freeze  to  death  !  The  dog  does  all  the 
work  of  dragging  and  carrying  which  in  this 
country  falls  to  the  horses,  and  in  trotting 
over  the  rough  ice  of  the  mountain  passes  his 
feet  soon  become  bruised  and  sore.  Then  his 
driver  makes  him  soft  little  moccasins  of  buck- 


skin or  reindeer  skin  and  ties  them  on  wi 
stout  thongs  of  leather.  In  this  way  he  Vi 
travel  easily  until  his  feet  are  thorougl 
healed  up;  then  he  bites  and  tears  his  she 
with  his  sharp,  wolf-like  teeth  and  eats  tb 
up. 

Wonderful  animals  are  these  dogs  of  Alasl 
Although  they  are  only  little  fellows— i 
more  than  half  the  size  of  a  big  Newfoundla 
—they  sell  from  $75  to  $200  each,  more  tli 
an  ordinary  horse  will  sell  for  in  this  counti 
They  will  draw  200  pounds  each  on  a  sli 
and  they  are  usually  driven  in  teams  of  a 
They  need  no  lines  to  guide  them,  for  tl 
readily  obey  the  sound  of  their  master's  voi 
turning  or  stopping  at  a  word. 

But  the  Eskimo  dogs  have  their  fani 
Like  many  boys,  they  are  over  fond  of  havi 
good  things  to  eat.  Consequently  they  h 
to  be  watched  closely,  or  they  will  attack  i 
devour  stores  left  in  their  way,  especif 
bacon,  which  must  be  hung  out  of  their  rea 
At  night,  when  camp  is  pitched,  the  momeii 
blanket  is  thrown  on  the  ground,  they  will ; 
into  it  and  curl  up,  and  neither  cuffs  nor  kii 
suffice  to  budge  them.  They  lie  as  closelj 
the  men  who  own  them  as  possible  and 
miner  cannot  wrap  himself  so  closely  t 
they  won't  get  under  the  blanket  with  hi 
They  are  human,  too,  in  their  disinclinatl 
to  get  out  in  the  morning.— iVeu)  Engh] 
Farmer.  j 

Providing  Thirty  Years  Ahead  foe  R/| 
ROAD  Crossties. — The  Pennsylvania  Railrj 
has  undertaken  the  task  of  cultivating  tin!| 
to  furnish  its  crossties,  and  will  plant  800,ij 
trees  this  year.  The  task  of  setting  out  2l| 
530  seedling  trees  was  finished  recently.  I 
management  of  the  company  was  prompted 
raise  trees  by  a  realization  of  the  approacl) 
scarcity  of  timber.  It  is  the  first  railroa(| 
the  United  States  to  provide  for  future  tiej 

Acting  under  recommendations  of  a  spt) 
committee  of  officers  of  the  transportaj 
department,  a  corps  of  men  is  prepariiif 
plant  200,000  trees  in  the  spring  and  600j 
next  fall.  This  will  require  2000  acrei 
land,  which  has  already  been  selected  al 
the  principal  divisions  of  the  system,  iji 
estimated  that  it  will  require  thirty  yearsji 
the  trees  to  attain  their  full  growth,  and  ( 
to  supply  the  road's  demand  it  will  be  ne|i 
sary  to  plant  39,000,000  trees.  i 

The  magnitude  of  this  undertaking  waij* 
vealed  in  an  address  by  J.  T.  Richards,  ci( 
engineer  of  maintenance  of  way  of  the  P,i 
sylvania  Railroad,  before  the  American  i 
estry  Association  of  the  United  States  am  c 
Forestry  Congress  in  Washington  lately,  [i 
said  that  his  company  had  undertaken^ 
task  after  mature  deliberation.  The  maiifi 
ment  does  not  contemplate  supplying  a|< 
its  needs,  but  hopes  to  encourage  othei,! 
engage  in  the  business.  i 

J.  T.  Richards  said  that  the  numbfj( 
crossties  in  use  on  all  railroads  in  the  D)|« 
States  is  estimated  to  be  about  620,000, X 
The  number  used  annually  for  exteDsiomjH 
repairs  is  estimated  to  be  from  90,000,0(it 
110,000,000,  requiring  annually  the  e|ii 
product  of  200,000  acres  of  woodland.  ■' 
year  the  supply  of  timber  is  farther  fronfl 
base  of  transportation,  many  of  the  foji' 
sources  of  supply  having  been  exhausted.  1 
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sylvania  Railroad  is  now  compelled  to  get 
pply  from  inland  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
ucky  and  other  Southern  States, 
e  annual  consumption  of  crossties  on  the 
sylvania  Railroad  east  of  Pittsburg  and 

for  repairs  only,  is  estimated  by  J.  T. 
irds  to  be  3,000,000.  About  500,000 
lional  are  required  annually  for  new  work. 

evident,  therefore,  he  asserts,  that  all 
;)ads  must  prepare  for  the  future,  for  the 
ly  will  be  exhausted  soon.  Especially  is 
i.rue  of  white  oak  and  yellow  pine.  The 
jylvania  Railroad  has  experimented  with 
ellow  locust  trees,  and  its  plantings  have 
leen  of  that  kind.  Ties  made  of  this 
,-ial  are  more  durable  and  lasting, 
lief  Engineer  Richards  said  that  the  trees 
fed  have  been  seedlings  two  or  three  years 
(ind  cost,  including  labor,  about  8  cents 
I  They  were  planted  ten  feet  apart, 
iging  about  400  to  the  acre,  although 
•1  trees  planted  recently  were  placed  six 
apart  and  88,127  were  set  eight  feet 
I.  The  total  number  planted  by  the  rail- 
ifiny  is  as  follows  :  Newton  Hamilton, 
60;Conewago,  68,460;  Pomeroy,  20,280; 
ipf  Atglen,  16,537;  Atglen,  8108;  Juni- 
tridge,  20,730;  Newport,  29,505;  Vin- 
650,300,  and  along  the  Atglen  and  Sus- 
Inna  Branch,  58,000,  a  total  of  280,530 
>i 

'li  land,  except  a  tract  of  fourteen  acres 
Vwton  Hamilton,  is  owned  by  the  railroad, 
ipply  the  increasing  needs  of  Pennsyl- 
ialone  J.  T.  Richards  estimates  that  it  will 
icessary  to  plant  1,300,000  trees  each 
rfor  a  period  of  thirty  years,  the  time 
fed  for  a  tree  to  mature.  If  planted  ten 
tiipart,  or  400  to  the  acre,  it  will  entail 

;)ntinuous  use  of  97,500  acres,  or  152 
83  miles  of  land. 

'BDUCTioN  OF  ALUMINUM. — In  his  report 
itjd  "The  Production  of  Aluminum  and 
i;te  in  1903."  Joseph  Struthers  of  the 
iti  States  Geological  Survey  expresses  re- 
that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain 
,ostatistics  of  the  production  of  aluminum 
|e  reason  that  the  sole  producer  in  the 
it!  States,  the  Pittsburg  Reduction  Com- 
ij  declines  to  state,  even  approximately, 
Oiput.  The  phenomenally  rapid  progress 
±  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  United 
t  is  largely  attributable  to  the  willingness 
e;h  individual  manufacturer  to  describe 
1  -scuss  his  own  practice,  and  thus  by  co- 
T.ion,  to  help  the  others,  and  in  turn  to 
h'ped  by  them.  In  spite  of  the  secretive 
ic  of  the  Pittsburg  Reduction  Company, 
3  ife,  however,  to  estimate  the  production 
alminum  in  the  United  States  during  1903 
7,00,000  pounds,  as  compared  with  7,300- 
)  )unds  in  1902,  and  7,150,000  pounds  in 
)1 

PI  chief  point  of  interest  affecting  the  al- 
itm  industry  in  the  United  States  during 
I  ]ar  1903  was  the  final  adjudication  of  the 
D'law  suits  and  counter  law  suits  which 
^Oieen  instituted  from  time  to  time  in  be- 
ff  the  Electric  Smelting  and  Aluminum 
mmy  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the  Pitts- 
■gl^eduction  Company  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
1)3,  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
id'ed  a  decision  against  the  Pittsburg  Re- 
't'l  Cunipany,  operating  the  Hall  patents 


for  infringement,  since  1892,  of  the  rights  of 
the  Electric  Smelting  and  Aluminum  Company, 
operating  the  Bradley  patents.  The  sum  in- 
volved was  approximately  $3,000,000.  In 
Tenth  Month  1903,  a  friendly  agreement  was 
made  by  the  two  companies  to  the  effect  that 
the  Pittsburg  Reduction  Company  should  pay 
a  given  sum  for  the  quantity  of  aluminum  pro- 
duced by  it  up  to  the  date  of  the  agreement, 
and  should  continue  the  manufacture  of  alum- 
inum under  license  of  the  Bradley  patents  un- 
til the  time  of  their  expiration,  in  Second  Mo. 
1909,  paying  a  royalty  for  all  metal  produced 
in  the  future.  By  the  terms  of  this  agreement 
there  will  be  no  future  litigation  between  the 
two  companies. 

The  Electric  Smelting  and  Aluminum  Com- 
pany apparently  now  controls  the  electric 
smelting  industry  in  the  United  States. 

The  progress  of  the  aluminum  industry  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Europe  in  1903  is 
described  in  detail  by  Jos.  Struthers.  There  are 
only  three  aluminum  works  in  the  United 
States  (two  at  Niagara  Palls  and  one  at  Mas- 
sena  Springs,  N.  Y.)  one  in  Quebec,  Canada, 
one  in  Scotland,  two  in  France,  one  in  Switzer- 
land, one  in  (Germany,  and  one  in  Austria. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  report  is  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  the  technology  of  al- 
uminum. This  metal  is  used  mainly  for  the 
transmission  of  electric  currents,  in  place  of 
copper.  A  large  proportion  of  the  output  is 
manufactured  into  articles  for  domestic  and 
culinary  use.  Aluminum  is  used  more  and 
more  extensively  for  the  construction  of  parts 
of  machines  and  apparatus  which  require  light- 
ness rather  than  great  strength;  in  the  manu- 
facture of  special  alloys;  as  a  substitute  for 
stone  and  zinc  in  lithographic  work ;  and  for  the 
production  of  intense  heat  by  the  combustion 
of  the  metal  in  the  powder  called  thermit, 
which  is  the  basis  of  three  important  branches 
of  metallurgical  work.  Aluminum  is  also  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  special  explosive 
called  ammonal;  in  the  rubber  industry  for 
making  lasts  and  boot  trees  upon  which  rub- 
ber boots  and  shoes  are  made;  in  cast-iron 
foundry  practice  as  a  substitute  for  the  ordin- 
ary wooden  patterns;  as  a  substitute  for  wood 
in  making  bobbins  for  spinning  and  weaving 
machines  treating  silk  fiber;  and  in  powdered 
form  for  the  manufacture  of  white  metallic 
paints,  a  use  to  which  it  is  particularly  suited 
on  account  of  its  nonsusceptibility  to  atmos- 
pheric influences.  Among  the  proposed  new 
uses  of  aluminum  is  its  substitution  for  glass 
or  earthenware  in  carboys  or  vessels  employed 
for  the  transportation  of  nitric  acid,  and  also 
as  a  substitute  for  zinc  in  lining  cisterns  and 
other  receptacles  for  storing  water. 

Struthers'  report  is  published  as  an  extract 
from  the  forthcoming  volume  "Mineral  Re- 
sources, 1903,"  and  may  be  obtained,  free  of 
charge,  on  application  to  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Notes  in  General. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  making  gre.Tt  efforts 
to  win  Wales  to  their  Church.  Colonips  are  being 
e.stablished  in  the  very  stronghold  of  Nonconform- 
ity. They  have  Welsh  priests,  and  schools  are  being 
opened. 

Some  of  the  purists,  say.s  the  Independent,  are 
urging  03  again  not  to  use  United  Stata  as  the 


subject  of  a  singular  verb,  because  our  Constitu- 
tional fathers  spoke  of  "these  United  States." 
Sure  enough,  and  in  those  days  the  States  had  not 
got  fairly  welded  into  one.  Political  and  gram- 
matical conditions  have  changed  since  then,  and 
now  the  United  States  is  one  country  by  law  and 
war,  as  surely  as  the  "  Pleasures  of  Memory  "  is 
one  book,  and  "  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  and 
physics  is  studied. 

A  community  which  is  expected  to  rival  and 
finally  surpass  that  of  Dowie  is  established  at  Ben- 
ton Harbor,  Mich.,  says  the  Philadelphia  Ledger. 
The  name  it  has  adopted  is  the  Community  of  Mod- 
ern Israelites,  but  it  is  popularly  called  the  Holy 
Rollers.  The  order  throughout  the  country  is  said 
to  number  144.000,  and  all  are  expected  to  be 
gathered  at  Benton  Harbor  in  Eighth  Month  of 
1916,  when  the  world  will  end.  The  heads  of  the 
order  are  Benjamin  and  Mary,  formerly  Kentuck- 
ians,  who  recently  returned  from  Australia  with 
eighty  converts.  All  are  vegetarians,  and  they 
ascribe  to  this  fact  that  not  one  is  bald-headed  and 
all  are  robust.  The  community  is  prosperous, 
working  300  acres  of  fertile  land.  Everything  is 
held  in  common,  including  children,  who  come  in 
with  their  parents. 

"  Lest  Thy  Voice  Betray  Thee."— A  dispatch 
from  London  states  that  a  man  claimed  a  debt 
from  another  on  the  strength  of  a  verbal  agree- 
ment. The  defendant  denied  the  same  on  oath. 
Thereupon  the  plaintiff  produced  a  phonograph  and 
set  it  in  motion.  It  repeated  the  conversation  be- 
tween the  two  men,  their  voices  being  clearly  rec- 
ognized. Judgment  was  immediately  given  by  the 
court,  which  was  the  Berlin  Second  Civil  Court. 
A  certain  distinguished  person  in  this  country  has 
plionographa  arrongoa  I'n  his  orivate  ofBce  in  such 
a  way  that  it  is  impossible  to  converse  f-y.-horpi 
in  the  room  without  a  record  being  made.  And 
to  this  extract  from  the  Christian  Advocate  we  can 
add  that  the  Supreme  Being  himself  has  made  pro- 
vision throughout  all  mankind  that  none  can  utter 
speech  anywhere  without  a  record  being  made. 
"  There  is  not  a  word  in  my  tongue,  but  thou  0 
Lord,  knowest  it  altogether."  And  "  whatsoever 
ye  have  said  in  the  ear,  in  closets,  shall  be  pro- 
claimed upon  the  housetops." 

SUMMAUY  UF  EVENTS. 

Unitkd  States.— a  special  train  bearing  President  A. 
J.  Cassatt  and  other  officials  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road lately  came  from  Pittsburgh  to  this  city,  covering 
the  353  mileS  in  350  minutes. 

Andrew  Carnegie  has  made  a  gift  of  $10,000,000,  the 
income  of  which  is  to  be  used  in  providing  pensions  for 
the  teachers  of  universities,  colleges  and  technical  schools 
in  our  own  country,  Canada  and  Newfoundland  under 
such  conditions  as  may  bo  adopted  from  time  to  time. 
The  fund  applies  to  the  three  classes  of  institutions 
named,  without  regard  to  race,  se.x,  creed  or  color.  The 
only  institutions  which  will  not  participate  in  the  gift 
are  those  which  are  chiefly  supported  by  State  or  Col- 
onial Governments,  and  those  which  require  a  majority 
of  the  trustees,  faculty  or  students  to  belong  to  a  par- 
ticular sect,  or  exact  any  theological  test. 

The  United  Stales  Government  has  been  experimenting 
with  the  various  systems  of  wireless  telegraphy,  and  a 
chain  of  wireless  stations  is  being  formed  along  the  coast 
from  Boston  to  Key  West,  whence  they  will  be  extended 
to  Pensacola,  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  on  the  Gulf; 
and  to  Havana  and  other  ports  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
use  of  the  apparatus,  it  is  said,  will  not  be  confined  to 
naval  vessels. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  says  :  Postmaster  General 
Cortelyou  has  directed  that  the  postotfice  inspectors 
shall  in  future  make  investigation  into  any  business 
that  is  being  advertised  under  such  inducement-s  as  to 
lead  to  the  suspicion  that  the  public  is  to  be  defrauded. 
The  advertising  coluuHis  of  newspapers  will  be  care- 
fully scanned,  and  in  cases  where  it  is  believed  promises 
are  put  forth  that  cannot  be  made  good  under  any  or- 
dinary methods  of  doing  an  honest  business,  fraud  orders 
will  issue  or  the  parties  will  be  summoned  to  explain 
their  methods.  Heretofore  the  department  has  waited 
for  complaints  from  victims  of  get-richquick  concerns 
before  taking  action. 
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GoverDor  Pennypacker  has  signed  a  bill  abolishing  the 
State  Board  of  Health  and  establiehing  in  its  stead  a  De- 
partment of  Health,  whose  head  shall  be  clothed  with 
almost  unlimited  authority  in  safeguarding  sanitary  con- 
ditions. This  measure  has  been  described  as  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  State  legislation  enacted  in 
years.  The  Head  of  the  Department  is  invested  with 
authority  to  issue  subpoenas  to  secure  the  attendance 
of  witnesses,  and  to  issue  warrants  for  the  apprehension 
of  violators  of  the  health  laws.  He  has  power  "to 
order  nuisances  detrimental  to  the  public  health  or 
causing  disease  or  mortality,  to  be  abated  and  removed, 
and  to  enforce  quarantine  regulations." 

Glass  bricks  are  coming  into  use,  and  it  is  said  that 
this  material  may  be  used  for  making  statues  and  monu- 
ments, as  it  resists  weather  better  than  marble  or  granite. 
It  is  announced  that  the  first  rolling  roadway  ever 
built  has  recently  been  completed  and  placed  in  opera- 
tion in  Cleveland.  By  means  of  it  teams  with  heavy 
loads  are  carried  up  a  twenty-foot  grade— forward  420 
feet  and  upward  65  feet  in  four  minutes  or  less.  The 
team  draws  its  load  to  the  foot  of  the  rolling  roadway, 
and  is  carried  to  the  top  without  any  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  horses.  The  rolling  roadway  is  a  great  endless 
belt,  which  is  operated  by  means  of  electric  power,  and 
weighs  ninety-nine  tons.  It  was  invented  by  Col.  Isaac  D. 
Smead  of  Cincinnati. 

The  President  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Milwaukee 
has  lately  stolen  $1,500,000  from  it  to  engage  in  specu- 
lating in  wheat.  He  had  been  President  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association,  and  intimately  connected  with  many 
large  enterprises.  In  commenting  upon  this  sad  case  the 
Public  Ledger  of  this  city  said,  "Bigelow's  case  if  it 
stood  alone  or  merely  repretenttd  an  aberration  of  an 
individual  would  be  of  slight  significance,  were  there  not 
a  feeling  among  the  public  at  large  that  the  wild  craze 
of  speculation  which  possessed  this  staid,  wealthy  and 
trusted  man,  who  was  not  long  ago  discoursing  before 
the  Amel-ican  Bankers'  Association  on  the  ethics  of  bank- 
ing and  business,  is  to  a  certain  sense  symptomatic  of  a 
widespread,  pervasive,  almost  universal  and  almost^  un- 
controllable desire  to  "  gamble  on  the  slock  market." 

\  strike  of  teamsters  in  Chicago  has  taken  place,  and 
on  the  28th  ult.,  3500  "?»"  "™  ""  ",.'"'""';  '"""^  '^''" 
„p,i,-.„  u„j  largely  deprived  lo.OOO  others  of  work 
seriously  interfered  with  the  delivery  of  goods  and  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Rioting  has  taken  place  at  various 
points  in  the  city. 

For  several  months  an  effort  has  been  in  progress 
colonize  a  large  number  of  Japanese  in  Texas,  where 
there  is  still  considerable  land  to  spare.  A  declaration 
of  Governor  Lanham  that  the  Japanese  colonists  n 
have  all  the  rights  that  the  laws  accord  them  in  the  State, 
has  been  made,  and  it  is  said  that  unless  the  courts  cIose 
it,  Texas  will  soon  have  a  very  large  Japanese  population 
Native  Japanese  officials  have  been  over  the  ground  and 
report  themselves  highly  pleased  with  the  adaptability  of 
the  country  for  Japanese  farming  and  cotton-raising,  and 
the  prospective  settlers  are  guaranteed  to  be  thrifty  and 
self-supporting. 

Experiments  have  been  begun  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  to  ascertain  the  influence  of 
electricity  upon  the  growth  of  plants.  These  include  tht 
applying  of  electricity  directly  to  the  plant,  to  the  soil  ii 
which  it  grows,  and  to  the  atmosphere  surrounding  it 
In  Russia  it  is  stated  fields  of  many  acres  in  which  sugar 
beets  were  grown,  have  been  treated  successfully  by  elt 
tricity,  and  were  ready  for  harvest  some  weeks  earlier 
than  untreated  fields,  and  produced  much  larger  crops. 

The  statement  is  made  that  the  demand  for  fiction 
among  children  frequenting  the  Apprentices'  Free  Library 
in  this  city  is  gradually  decreasing.  The  call  for  histor- 
ies, biographies  and  other  instructive  books  has,  at  the 
same  time,  increased  enormously,  so  that  800  books  in 
the  children's  room  in  the  Apprentices'  Library  circulated 
16,000  times  last  year,  while  24,000  children  visited  the 
reading  room. 

A  method  of  electric  lighting  has  been  introduced  which 
is  said  to  be  far  superior  to  that  by  the  incandescent  glass 
bulb.  The  method  consists  in  filling  a  glass  bulb  or  tube 
with  a  special  gas,  which  becomes  highly  illuminant  when 
a  current  of  electricity  is  passed  through  it,  and  difl'uses 
a  light  closely  resembling  that  of  day.  It  is  said  to  be 
cheaper  than  the  ordinary  incandescent  light. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the  24th 
ult.  says:  "  With  the  object  of  stopping  the  destruction  of 
private  property  which  has  been  going  on  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts under  the  influence  of  the  leaders  of  the  peasant 
movement,  an  imperial  decree  was  issued  to-day  author- 
izing the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  appoint  commissions 
in  the  disturbed  districts  to  trace  the  culprits,  assess  the 
losses  and  collect  the  amount  of  damage  done  from  the 
members  of  the  village  communities  implicated,  whose 
real  and  personal  property  is  liable  to  be  sold  at  auction 


for  this  purpose.  The  decree  also  orders  the  granting  of 
State  loans  to  landowners  not  possessing  the  means  of  re- 
pairing their  losses.  The  authorities  believe  that  if  the 
made  to  understand  that  they  must  foot  the 
t  will  have  the  wholesome  effect  of  ending  the  move- 
ment." 

A  despatch  of  the  30th  ult.  says:  One  of  the  saddest 
Easters  in  Russia's  history  has  been  brightened  by  the 
realization  of  long-promised  liberty  of  conscience.  The 
solemn  abolition  of  religious  restrictions  and  the  custom- 
ary remission  of  arrears  in  famine  loans  to  the  peasants 
palliate  the  extraordinary  silence  of  the  Emperor  regard- 
ing the  Zemski  Sobor,  which  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
the  people. 

On  the  Ist  inst.  100  workingmen  were  killed  or  wounded 
in  Warsaw  by  the  military.  Grave  disorders  occurred  in 
other  cities  of  Russia, 

Encounters  between  small  bodies  of  Russians  and  Jap- 
anese are  reported.  Count  Okuma,  former  Japanese  For- 
eign Minister,  has  warned  his  countrymen  to  be  prepared 
for  a  lengthy  war. 

In  the  last  two  years  a  large  body  of  people  from  the 
United  States,  called  the  Blaylock  colony,  principally  from 
Oklahoma  and  near-by  points,  have  established  themselves 
in  the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  in  Mexico.  The  lands  of  the 
colony  are  situated  about  100  miles  north  from  Tampico 
and  30  miles  west  of  Escandon  station  on  the  Gulf  road. 
It  is  claimed  that  two  crops  annually  can  be  raised,  there 
being  abundant  of  rainfall  to  meet  all  requirements. 
These  people  are  said  to  be  thrifty,  industrious,  and  intel- 
ligent. There  are  now,  it  is  estimated,  1,500  persons  in 
the  colony.  They  have  erected  places  of  worship,  school- 
houses,  stores,  and  other  necessary  conveniences  for  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  all  of  which  the 
colonists  claim  is  guaranteed  to  them. 

A  stupendous  cataract  has  been  lately  discovered  in  an 
almost  impenetrable  forest  in  the  Falls  of  the  Ygnassu,  a 
river  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  Brazil 
and  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  precipice  down  which 
the  river  plunges  is  210  feet  high,  while  that  of  the  Niag- 
ara is  only  167,  and  the  width  is  15,123  feel— almost 
three  times  that  of  the  Horseshoe  and  American  Falls 
combined.  It  is  estimated  that  one  hundrfd  million  tons 
of  water  fall  every  hour  at  Niagara,  and  hundred  and 
forty  million  is  carried  every  hour  by  the  Ygnassu  Falls. 
It  is  distant  about  1000  miles  from  the  nearest  city, 
Buenos  Ayres. 

According  to  the  Church  Missionary  Gleaner,  the 
Christians  in  Japan  number  140,806.  'The  Protestants 
number  55,354  ;  Roman  Catholics,  58,086  ;  Russian  Orth- 
odox Christians  (Greek  Church),  27,366. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Australian  government  has  adopted 
a  nickel-in-the-slot  machine  for  posting  letters.  When  a 
stamp  cannot  be  bought  conveniently  a  person  may  drop 
a  letter  with  a  penny  in  a  box,  and  "  One  Penny  Paid" 
will  be  stamped  on  the  envelope. 


NOTICES. 
Westtovirn  Boarding  School. — For  convenience 
of  persons  coming  to  Westtown  School,  the  stage  will 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  A.  M.,  and 
2.48  and  4.32  P.  M.  Other  trains  are  met  when  requested. 
Stage  fare,  flfteen  cents;  after  7.30  P.  M.,  twenty-five 
cents  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegraph,  wire 
West  Chester,  Phone  114a.     Edward  G.  Smedley,  Sup't 

Friends'  Bducational  Association. — The  annual 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Friends'  School,  Coulter  Street, 
Germantown,  Seventh-day,  Fifth  Month  13th,  1905. 

PROGRAMME. 

3.00  P.  M. — 1.  Report  of  Standing  Committees. 

2.  "Should  our 'Teachers  be  Pensioned."   Isaac  Sharpless. 

3.  The  Culture  Element  in  Education  — 

1.  From  the  Intellectual  Standpoint. 

Agnes  L.  Tierney. 

2.  From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Business  Man. 

J.  Stogdell  Stokes. 

3.  From  the  Religious  Standpoint. 

George  M.  Warner. 
7.30  P.  M. — An  Address  by  Talcott  Williams-     "  Letters 
and  Being." 
An    invitation    is   extended    by    Germantown    Friends' 
School  to  puppor  at  6.15  o'clock  at  the  School  House. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Media,  Pa.,  on  the 
Second  day  of  Second  Month,  1905,  Isaac  C. 
Evans,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  An 
elder  and  member  of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends.  His  family  and  friends  have  the  com- 
forting belief  that  through  Divine  mercy  his  end 
was  peace,  having  evinced  before  his  departure  a 
child-like  submission  to  his  Master's  will. 

,  at  his  home  in  Frankford,   Philadelphia, 

on  the  13th  of  Third  Month,  1905,  David  Heston, 


aged  nearly  seventy-eight  years.  A  member  a 
minister  of  Frankford  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friem 
The  son  of  David  and  Anna  Paxson  Heston, 
was  born  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  Fourth  Month  5 
1827,  and  moved  to  Frankford  in  1873,  where 
was  known  as  a  conscientious  and  successful  bu 
ness  man.  In  public  ministry  he  was  sound 
word  and  doctrine,  spiritual  and  edifying  ;  a 
was  concerned  to  maintain  in  their  purity  the  pr 
ciples  and  testimonies  of  the  Society  of  which 
was  a  member.  His  travels  in  the  work  of  1 
ministry  were  quite  extensive,  visiting  the  coloi 
people  in  the  South  and  the  miners  in  the  Wt 
as  well  as  meetings  in  his  own  Yearly  Meetii 
His  interest  in  the  colored  people  was  servicea 
to  them  and  appreciated  by  them.  For  abi 
twenty-five  years  he  published  monthly  a  pap 
T//e  Tract  Repository,  which  had  a  wide  circulat 
among  them.  He  was  twice  married,  his  f 
wife,  Mary  Balderston,  having  deceased  in  18 
Three  children  by  the  first  marriage  and  his  v 
survive  him.  A  few  days  before  he  was  stricl 
with  paralysis  he  said  to  his  companion  :  "I  fei 
have  a  well-grounded  hope  that  my  sins  are  I 
given  and  that,  through  unmerited  mercy,  I  si 
be  received  at  last  into  rest.  It  is  one  thing 
have  a  hope  and  still  more  to  have  a  well-groum 
hope."  The  day  on  which  the  stroke  occurr 
on  awaking  from  sleep,  he  quoted  the  whole  of 
twenty-third  psalm,  and  also  the  lines:— 

"  Let  me  go !  my  soul  is  weary 
Of  the  chains  that  bind  me  here." 

For  several  days  before  he  quietly  ceased 
breathe,  he  was  unable  to  speak,  his  condil 
being  well  described  by  language  he  had  quote 
few  days  before  the  stroke— "Only  waiting  till 
Master  bid  me  rise  and  come." 

,  at  his  residence  near  Pleasant  Grove,  Ol| 

Fourth  Month  12th,  1905,  William  Atkinsoni 
the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  A  membei 
Harrisville  Preparative  Meeting  and  Short  Ci 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  This  dear  Fri| 
was  firmly  attached  to  the  doctrines  and  princi  ■ 
of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends  concerned 
uphold  them  by  a  consistent  life  and  conversat 
Although  suddenly  removed  by  death,  his  fris 
have  the  consoling  belief  that  the  work  of  prep 
tion  had  been  going  on,  and  that  he  was  in  m( 
prepared  for  the  end,  and  the  injunction  "Bi 
also  ready,"  seems  to  come  forcibly  home  tc 
his  survivors. 

,  on  the  18th  ot  the   Fourth  Month,  at. 

home  of  his  parents  in  Media,  Pa.,  John  W.  ;! 
DLE,  Jr.,  son  of  William  and  Caroline  C.  Bidl 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age:  A  memb(| 
the  Senior  Class  at  Westtown  Boarding  Schf 
This  dear  youth  looked  forward  with_eager  arl 
pation  to  the  graduating  exercises  of  thee 
summer,  as  well  as  to  those  pursuits  and  activ 
in  life,  in  which  he  had  hoped  to  engage.  His 
appointment  was  keen,  when  he  realized  he  W' 
be  able  to  take  no  part  in  these;  but  throughl 
baptism  of  great  physical  suffering,  and  deep  jl 
flict  of  spirit,  he  was  finally  enabled  to  look'i 
yond  all  sublunary  things,  and  to  say  in  hum  \ 
he  could  adopt  the  language,  "Thy  will  be  do^ 
With  perfect  calmness  and  composure  he  spolJ 
his  parents  of  the  approach  of  the  pale  messert 
adding  that  death  had  lost  to  him  all  its  terif 
To  one  of  his  parents  he  said,  "  I  love  you  deP 
but  I  love  my  Saviour  more,  and  He  wants  tl 
and  at  one  time  when  absorbed  with  the  pro;(i 
before  him,  he  ejaculated  "Oh  bliss,  bliss,  bU 
Thus  the  consoling  assurance  is  realized,  p 
through  boundless  mercy,  this  dear  lamb  has  % 
gathered  by  the  Heavenly  Shepherd  into  that  i< 
where  it  is  said  "They  shall  hunger  no  n" 
neither  thirsf  any  more." 

,  on  the  nineteenth  of  Fourth  Month,    •, 

at  Moorestown,  N.  ].,  N.  Newlin  Stokes,  M 
in  his  seventy-second  year.  A  beloved  nit-i 
of  Chester  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  N.  j- 

,  at  the  residence  of  her  son  John  H-  Di 

ham,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  30th  of  Fourth  ' 
1905,  LydiaBeede  Dillingham! formerly HC' 
aged  ninety-one  years  and  four  days.  Aniei't 
of  Sandwich  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Mr 
chusetts.  Interment  at  West  Falmouth,  J'--* 
the  place  of  her  home  since  1837.  A  long  \V3  ' 
of  flesh  and  spirit  is  accomplished,  and  the  btj^ 
ful  end  which  was  witnessed  crowns  all  witljl 
victory  of  a  Redeemer's  love. L 
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fhe  Communion  Table  of  Obedience. 

T)  bread  of  God  is  He  who  comes  down 
mheaven  and  gives  life  to  the  world,  said 
J  orist  of  himself;  and  also,"He  that  eateth 
I  iiall  live  by  me."  But  He  said  that  He 
)lt  not  this  of  the  flesh,  for  "it  is  the  spirit 
itl^uickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing; 
Drds  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit 
Ihey  are  life;''  and  so  tliey  mean  that 
mint  of  eating  and  drinking  for  us. 
"s  I  live  by  the  Father,  even  so  he  that 
\b\  me,  shall  live  by  me,"  is  a  saying 
io  He  made  clear  when  He  declared  what 
itating  and  drinking  consisted  in,  namely, 
lyood  and  my  drink  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him 
jtent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work." 
A:ordingly  that  same  obedience  to  the 
o\i»\vill  of  Christ,  who  "speaks  to  our  con- 
ic," is  the  disciples'  meat  and  drink.  Spir- 
lalsustenance,  spiritual  growth,  refresh- 
imand  quickening  of  life  is  impossible  to 
irintained  without  obedience,  in  doing  the 
11 ;  Christ.  Obedience  to  the  openings  of 
!  sirit  and  to  a  sense  of  his  will  on  our 
dfiitanding  is  the  eating  of  our  daily  bread, 
inja  living  process  of  responsive  communion 
tb  is  spirit.  It  was  for  this  spirit  and  life, 
»t  e  might  have  it  the  "more  abundantly," 
it  !e  gave  his  flesh,  even  "for  the  life  of 
9wld."  In  the  practice  of  it  we  not  only 
rti;e  of  Him  as  our  daily  bread  and  daily 
nebut  we  show  forth  the  Lord's  death, 
n\  for  our  life,  wherein  to  do  his  will 
ml  He  come"  to  take  us  home. 
Oldience,  then,  is  our  communion  table  in 
tivies  of  a  dedicated  will  unto  Him  who 
8  iught  us  with  a  price  thus  to  show  forth 
s  (ath  by  its  living  results.  But  com- 
anin  is  not  limited  to  this  responsive  form 
ro);h  activities.  There  is  a  passive  com- 
inii  of  waiting  on  our  Lord  to  receive  of 
B  fod  pleasure  of  his  will  towards  us,  to 


renew  our  strength,  to  be  inspired  with  the 
wine  of  his  kingdom,  to  have  his  love  shed 
abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
He  gives  unto  us.  Be  silent,  oh  all  flesh,  to 
detect  the  voice  of  his  inspeaking  word!  This 
is  the  passive  communion,  the  waiting  wor- 
ship, out  of  which  a  waiting  ministry  may  be 
evolved  as  the  communion  of  obedience. 

In  both  of  these,  the  active  and  the  passive 
communion,  "it  is  not  good  for  man  to  live 
alone, "  for  "we  are  members  one  of  another. ' ' 
The  bread  and  wine  of  love  yearn  to  be  shared, 
and  they  grow  by  giving  as  in  mutual  com- 
munion of  spirit,  and  they  dry  up  by  hoarding 
unto  one's  self.  "Let  us  go  up  toe/ether  to  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  There  He  will  teach  us  of 
his  ways  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths." 
Communion  with  Christ  means  with  all  whom 
He  loves.  'Tis  they  who  walk  among  men 
in  the  communion-spirit,  to  whom  men's  hearts 
bow  in  love  as  unto  a  walking  benediction. 
'Tis  they  who  sufi'er  with  Christ  —  a  most 
strenuous  and  active  form  of  communion  which 
seems  to  those  outside  to  be  so  utterly  pas- 
sive, but  in  them  that  are  shut  in  is  often  a 
superhuman  energy  so  patiently  active— it  is 
these  that  are  specially  communicants  to 
others  of  lessons  of  grace  that  none  can  ques- 
tion, and  are  radiant  with  Him  with  whom  they 
reign  amidst  human  hearts. 

After  a  Return  from  Yearly  Meeting. 

An  Utterance  of  Prayer  and  Practice  by  Ann 
Eliza  Bacon. 

[This,  with  another  paper,  has  been  found 
in  her  handwriting,  with  this  statement: 
"Feeling  it  required,  as  I  believe,  of  me  to 
write  down  these  two  prayers,  spoken  by  me 
at  Greenwich  Meeting,  N.  J.,  three  months 
ago  or  more,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
come  after,  1  do  so."] 

0  Lord,  we  come  before  Thee,  that  we  may 
plead  with  Thee  for  the  remnant  of  Thy  peo- 
ple who  are  scattered  up  and  down  in  the  earth. 
That  Thou  wouldst  be  pleased,  yet  more,  to 
make  of  us  sons  and  daughters;  for  what 
greater  honor  could  we  have  than  to  be  able 
truly  to  call  God  Father?  And  that  Thou 
wouldst  be  pleased  to  let  the  eye  of  Thy  com- 
passion rest  upon  us;  for  Thou,  in  Thy  wisdom, 
hast  allowed  us  to  become  sorely  shorn  of  our 
strength  and  reduced  verv  low,  even  as  the 
dregs  in  the  wine  cask  after  the  best  has  been 
taken  away,  or  as  that  which  has  lain  in  the 
field  after  the  harvest  has  been  gathered  in; 
so  that  Thy  adorable  name  may  be  greatly 
magnified  in  raising  us  up  again.     And  by  the 


light  which  Thou  wilt  yet  cause  to  shine 
through  us.  Thou  mayst  be  honored  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

And  now,  0  holy  Father,  as  this  latter  house 
which  Thou  art  about  to  raise  up  again  is  to 
be  far  more  glorious  than  that  which  has  gone 
before,  wilt  Thou  be  pleased  to  make  Thy  min- 
ister a  flame  of  fire:— Thy  elder,  whom  Thou 
hast  honored,  still  more  honorable: — the  mid- 
dle-aged [shall  be]  about  them  and  the  glory 
shall  be  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  they  shall 
be  for  an  ensign  in  the  nations;  and  the  heads 
which  have  been  bowed  down  shall  be  lifted 
up;  and  the  hands  which  have  been,  as  it  were, 
fastened  upon  the  loins,  shall  be  loosed — for 
the  mouth  of  the  Lord  has  spoken  it.  And 
now,  0  Holy  Father,  how  shall  we  come  be- 
fore Thee?  How  shall  we  return  suflacient 
praise  unto  Thee  for  that  which  Thou  hast 
been  pleased  to  manifest  to  us?  For  to  Thee 
and  to  Thy  dear  Son  belong  all  the  Glory,  the 
Honor  and  the  Power,  both  now  and  forever. 
Amen." 

And  she  adds,  "And  upon  writing  this,  the 
language  which  is  sealed  upon  my  heart  is — 
'  Sooner  shall  my  covenant  with  day  and  night 
fail  than  that  which  I  have  made  with  this 


Kor  "The  Friend." 

Reckonings  From  Little  Hands. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  small  book  from  the  pen 
of  Patterson  Du  Bois.  First  written  for  pri- 
vate circulation,  it  has  been  given  to  the  pub- 
lic upon  earnest  solicitation  of  those  who  had 
the  privilege  of  reading  it,  and  now  it  is  in  a 
fourth  edition.  Human  nature  is  such  a  vari- 
able quantity,  and  the  range  of  character  in 
the  world  is  so  great,  that  one  says  with  some 
reserve  that  a  book  should  be  read  by  others. 
Child  life,  however,  's  of  universal  interest, 
and  when  it  really  finds  a  voice,  that  voice 
should  be  widely  heard.  With  rare  pathos 
the  author  of  these  Beckonings  has  voiced  what, 
in  too  many  households  and  schools,  is  largely 
voiceless.  SeU-reproach  is  a  touching  under- 
tone in  all  the  chapters,  but  it  is  not  a  hope- 
less self-reproach.  Parents'  mistakes,  under 
the  magic  of  the  author's  presentation,  are 
made  a  veritable  school  for  the  training  of 
parents  and  teachers.  So  the  little  book  can 
be  freely  commended  for  general  reading. 
Few  can  put  it  aside  after  the  first  chapter, 
and  few  can  read  it  once  without  returning  to 
it  again  and  again.  It  required  some  heroism 
to  print  some  of  the  confessions,  but  it  is  all 
done,  as  most  plainly  appears,  for  the  children. 
J.  Henry  Baktlett. 


No  man  is  so  poor  as  the  cynic.  No  quest 
for  wisdom  is  so  hopeless  as  that  of  the  scorner. 
No  task  is  so  utterly  futile  as  that  of  dis- 
covering the  faults  and  failings  of  men.— £x- 
aminer. 
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John  Woolman  and  His  Friends. 

BY    EDITH   BARDSLEY   BELLOWS. 

The  men  and  women  who  maintained  the 
traditions  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  made 
its  history  during  the  period  with  which  we 
are  here  concerned  (1735-1775),  were  as  di- 
verse in  character,  manner  and  method  as  are 
their  successors  in  these  days,  and  it  is  as  diffi- 
cult to  pick  out  any  one  or  two  from  among 
their  number  and  point  to  them  as  representa- 
tive, as  it  would  be  to  select  from  this  and 
other  Yearly  Meetings  one  or  two  men  and 
women  and  say,  "These  are  typical  Friends." 
So  John  Woolman  and  those  who  were  inti- 
mately associated  with  him  in  his  work  repre- 
sent only  one  or  two  types  of  Friends  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Naturally  the  purest 
lights  shone  with  the  greatest  brilliancy,  and 
it  is  to  them  our  attention  is  specially  drawn. 
The  Society  of  Friends  at  that  time  had 
problems  to  wrestle  with  which,  while  they  did 
not  involve  the  members  in  such  dangers  and 
personal  risks  as  the  earlier  Friends  had  en- 
countered, nevertheless  called  for  the  services 
of  men  at  once  strong  and  tender,  clear-headed, 
obedient  to  conscience,  in  which  is  heard  the 
voice  of  God,  and  very  forgetful  of  self.  And 
such  were  John  Woolman,  Anthony  Benezet, 
Samuel  Emlen,  and  a  few  others. 

John  Woolman  was  born  in  Eighth  Month, 
1720,  at  Northampton,  Burlington  County, 
West  Jersey,  as  it  was  then  called.  Though 
his  inherent  qualities  were  doubtless  great  and 
good,  much  credit  is  due  to  his  parents  for  their 
judicious  training.  They  were  devout  and 
sensible  people,  made  their  children  the  sub- 
jects of  habitual,  earnest  prayer,  and  by  way 
of  following  up  their  petitions,  they  were  care- 
ful to  furnish  them  with  a  supply  of  good 
books. 

When  but  seven  years  old  he  could  read  so 
understandingly  that  one  day,  on  his  way  home 
from  school,  he  separated  himself  from  his 
companions  and  went  forward  out  of  their 
sight  to  sit  down  and  read  the  twenty-second 
chapter  of  Revelation,  and  he  records  in  his 
journal:  "In  reading  it  my  mind  was  drawn  to 
seek  after  that  pure  habitation  which  I  then 
believed  God  had  prepared  for  his  servants. 
The  place  where  I  sat  and  the  sweetness  that 
attended  my  mind,  remain  fresh  in  my  mem- 
ory." 

Until  he  was  eighteen  his  inward  life  passed 
through  a  varied  and  fluctuating  experience, 
but  drawing  the  ebb  and  flow  of  his  religious 
feeling,  he  did  not  let  go  the  means  and  helps 
of  spiritual  progress.  He  read  books  likely 
to  be  of  profit  to  him,  he  attended  meetings, 
and  he  never  gave  up  the  habit  of  prayer. 
When  he  fully  realized  that  frivolous  compan- 
ions were  hindering  the  development  of  his 
best  self,  he  broke  ofi"  from  them,  evidently  at 
great  cost  of  feeling.  He  acted  characteris- 
tically— he  saw  that  religious  decision  and 
spiritual  peace  were  to  be  desired,  and  he  did 
not  languidly  wait  for  them  to  come;  he  reso- 
lutely set  himself  to  attain  them,  and  his  heav- 
enly Father  met  and  satisfied  his  desires. 

When  he  became  of  age  he  engaged  himself 
to  a  shopkeeper  and  balser  "to  tend  shop  and 
keep  his  books."  This  was  at  Mt.  Holly, 
about  five  miles  from  his  father's  house.  Soon 
after  this  he  began  to  speak  in  meetings.  His 
first  attempt  was  not  encouraging.     He  went 


to  meeting  in  an  awed  and  weighty  frame  of 
mind,  and  "being  under  a  strong  exercise  of 
spirit,"  he  stood  up  and  spoke.  With  a  most 
engaging  candor  he  adds,  "but  not  keeping 
close  to  the  Divine  opening,  I  said  more  than 
was  required."  Whether  his  own  heart  only 
told  him  this,  or  whether  some  faithful  elder 
acted  the  part  of  monitor  we  are  not  informed. 
In  either  case  Woolman  was  "afflicted  in  mind" 
on  account  of  it,  and  did  not  try  again  for  six 
weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  "  feeling  the 
spring  of  Divine  love  opened  and  a  concern  to 
speak,"  he  made  another  attempt  and  found 
peace.  His  comment  upon  this  is  most  sug- 
gestive, and  may  well  be  pondered  by  every 
minister  of  the  gospel:— "  Being  thus  humbled 
and  disciplined  under  the  cross,  my  under- 
standing became  more  strengthened  to  distin- 
guish the  pure  Spirit,  which  inwardly  moves 
upon  the  heart,  and  which  taught  me  to  wait 
in  silence,  sometimes  many  weeks  together, 
until  I  felt  that  rise  which  prepares  the  crea- 
ture to  stand  like  a  trumnet,  through  which 
the  Lord  speaks  to  his  flock." 

When  but  twenty-three  years  of  age  he 
made  the  resolve  "to  pursue,"  as  he  says, 
"  worldly  business  no  further  than  as  truth 
opened  my  way."  He  accordingly  learnt 
tailoring,  believing  that  by  following  this  call- 
ing he  might  earn  a  sufficient  living  "  without 
the  load  of  great  business,"  and  he  tells  us, 
"I  was  taught  to  be  content  with  it,  though 
I  felt  at  times  a  disposition  that  would  have 
sought  for  something  higher."  Soon  after,  he 
parted  from  his  employer  and  set  up  on  his 
own  account,  doing  the  work  himself  without 
even  an  apprentice,  and  he  never  aspired  to 
be  anything  higher  in  the  ranks  of  secular 
emulation. 

The  following  beautiful  passage  in  the  jour- 
nal deserves  the  best  attention  of  those  whose 
business  or  possessions  occupy  their  minds  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  prove  a  snare  to  them: — 
"My  mind,  through  the  power  of  truth,  was 
in  a  good  degree  weaned  from  the  desire  of 
outward  greatness,  and  I  was  learning  to  be 
content  with  real  conveniences  that  were  not 
costly;  so  that  a  way  of  life  free  from  much 
entanglement  appeared  best  for  me,  though 
the  income  might  be  small.  I  had  several 
offers  of  business  that  appeared  profitable,  but 
I  did  not  see  my  way  clear  to  accept  of  them, 
as  believing  they  would  be  attended  with  more 
outward  care  and  cumber  than  was  required 
of  me  to  engage  in.  I  saw  that  a  humble  man, 
with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  might  live  on  a 
little;  and  that  where  the  heart  was  set  on 
greatness,  success  in  business  did  not  satisfy 
the  craving;  but  that  commonly  with  an  in- 
crease of  wealth,  the  desire  of  wealth  in- 
creased. There  was  a  care  on  my  mind  so  to 
pass  my  time,  that  nothing  might  hinder  me 
from  the  most  steady  attention  to  the  voice  of 
the  true  Shepherd." 

Woolman's  first  direct  contact  with  slavery 
shows  us  his  character  in  a  very  striking  man- 
ner. It  was  during  his  engagement  in  the 
store  at  Mt.  Holly.  "His  employer  owned  a 
negro  woman,  whom  he  sold,  and  desired 
Woolman  to  write  a  bill  of  sale.  The  purchaser 
was  waiting,  and  it  had  to  be  done  at  once,  so 
he  had  no  time  for  consideration,  and  com- 
plied; but  afterwards  his  mind  was  uneasy,  and 
though  he  could  say  that  he  did  it  for  his  em- 
ployer, a  man  greatly  his  senior,  and  that  the 


purchaser  was  a  Friend,  the  thought  of  havi: 
as  it  were,  written  away  the  life  of  a  bun 
being,  caused  him  great  searchings  of  has 
and  he  inwardly  resolved  that  for  the  fut 
he  would  have  no  part,  direct  or  indirect,  i 
traffic  against  which  his  conscience  revolte 
So  began  what  was  probably  the  most  efi 
tive  mission  ever  undertaken  for  the  und 
mining  of  the  slave  trade  in  America, 
effectiveness  was  in  its  quietness  and  tenc; 
ness.  He  did  not  "strive  nor  cry,  nor  ca 
his  voice  to  be  heard  on  the  streets,"  yetj 
history  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Ameia 
can  be  reckoned  adequate  which  does  not  f 
sign  a  very  large  part  to  the  quiet  prepsj 
tory  work  of  John  Woolman,  one  of  the  mi\ 
est  and  quietest  of  men.  | 

Friends,  like  all  other  people,  were  inii 
cated  in  slavery,  if  not  in  the  importatioi 
negroes,  but  among  them  slavery  was  see 
its  mildest  form.  Not  only  were  their  si;- 
treated  with  care  and  kindness,  but  p;i 
taken  also  for  their  moral  and  religious  1 
ture.  Nevertheless,  an  intuitive  sense  of  rj 
led  members  from  time  to  time  to  urge  v\. 
Friends  generally  the  inconsistency  of  sl:]s 
holding  with  the  profession  of  Christian 
and  Chester  Quarterly  Meeting  particuli 
pressed  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  Penr  1 
vania  and  New  Jersey  Colonies  to  adopt  si 
decided  measure  against  any  traffic  in  hu . 
beings;  but  the  utmost  that  could  be  obta'^ 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  from  1716-1743 wai 
expression  of  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  ini  i 
tation  of  negroes,  and  a  desire  that  "Friu 
generally  do,  as  much  as  may  be,  avoid  ij 
ing  such  negroes  as  may  hereafter  be  broijt 
in,  rather  than  ofltend  any  Friends  whoii 
against  it;  yet  this  is  only  caution,  and  c 
censure."  j 

In  the  year  1742  occurred  the  event,  siikl 
and  inconsiderable  in  itself,  which  was  i,i 
the  instrumentality  of  exerting  a  mighty  ip 
ence  upon  slavery  in  the  Society  of  Fricpi 
the  sale  of  the  negro  woman  in  the  small  sfi 
at  Mt.  Holly  was  the  starting-point  of  ib 
Woolman's  life-long  testimony  against  slain 
He  began  the  work  when  he  was  twentjjw 
years  of  age;  he  laid  it  down  only  at  hisd(|;l 
"  No  enterprise  could  seem  more  hopelessM 
this  was  a  view  of  the  subject  John  Wooiia 
did  not  allow  to  weigh  with  him.  The  a  la 
ling  magnitude  of  the  evil  against  whic  1 
felt  called  to  contend  was  painfully  macjei 
to  him,  all  about  him,  in  every  departmeU 
life  and  human  activity,  in  the  State  ancfli 
Church,  he  saw  evidences  of  its  strengtl|iii 
the  depth  and  extent  to  which  its  rootsaa 
wound  their  way  among  the  foundatioi!  ( 
society.  Yet  he  seems  never  to  have  doijts 
for  a  moment  the  power  of  simple  trUjI 
eradicate  it,  nor  to  have  hesitated  as  t  h 
own  duty  in  regard  to  it." 

The  first  mention  he  makes  of  it  as  a  el 
nite  concern  was  when  on  a  religious  vis  I 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  in  :  1< 
He  was  afflicted  by  the  prevalence  of  sla  r 
it  appeared  to  him  "as  a  dark  gloon-|ei 
overhanging  the  land."  Wherever  he  wejl 
found  his  fellow-professors  "  entangled  ip 
mischief  of  slavery. "  "  Elders  and  miniij!" 
as  well  as  the  younger  and  less  high  injir< 
fession,  had  slaves  for  their  house-ser|;nl 
and  field  hands.  In  love,  but  at  the  samtp 
with  great  faithfulness,  he  endeavored  ti'Oi 
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i';e  the  masters  of  their  error,  and  to  awaken 
^pathy  for  the  enslaved." 

is  companion  on  this  visit  was  Isaac  An- 
rvs,  from  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting.  It 
•I  durin;^  this  journey  that  the  question  was 
);ed  on  his  attention— what  ought  to  be  his 
jtion  to  slaveholders  who  were  kind  enough 
)velcome  him  to  their  homes.  He  says, 
'  hen  I  ate,  drank  and  lodged  free  cost  with 
upeople  who  lived  in  ease  on  the  hard  labor 
their  slaves  I  felt  uneasy;  and  as  my  mind 
8  inward  to  the  Lord,  I  found  this  uneasi- 
i  return  upon  me  at  times,  through  the 
lie  visit. "  He  reasons  out  the  matter  in 
iJournal,  and  his  deep  anxiety  to  avoid  sav- 
i(his  own  money  and  receiving  a  gift  from 
ii"gain  of  oppression"  is  the  occasion  of 
ih  inward  conflict.  Sometimes  he  adopted 
K contrivance  of  providing  himself  with  a 
iber  of  small  pieces  of  silver,  and  on  leav- 
ija  house  where  he  felt,  as  he  expressed  it, 
lihould  not  keep  clear  from  the  gain  of  op- 
nsion  without  having  money,"  he  would 
)(k  to  the  heads  of  the  family  privately,  and 
jire  them  to  accept  of  some  pieces  of  silver 
ii  give  them  to  such  of  their  negroes  as 
old  make  the  best  use  of  them.  He  says, 
'lus  offering  them  to  some  who  appeared  to 
5'ealthy  people,  was  a  trial  both  to  me  and 
I  Hem.  But  the  fear  of  the  Lord  so  covered 
M  times  that  my  way  was  made  easier  than 
tpected;  and  few,  if  any,  manifested  any 
'satment  at  the  offer,  and  most  of  them, 
'fr  some  conversation,  accepted  of  them." 

e  have  in  this  a  specimen  of  moral  cour- 
{ot  an  uncommon  and  much-needed  kind. 
3  man  who  could  act  thus  was  a  prophet 
cad,  and  everything  he  might  say  in  remon- 
nce  concerning  the  evil  he  saw  would  come 
)13  to  those  he  addressed  with  double  force 
bi  supported  by  such  manifestly  self-deny- 
;^:onsistency. 

•om  this  time  on,  ever  full  of  compassion, 
i(waiting  for  the  call  as  though  he  had  no 
;Ir  object  in  life  than  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
iCaof  his  Master, — going  about  doing  good, 
Mman  journeyed  from  meeting  to  meeting 
■liefly  on  foot— and  as  we  follow  him  in  his 
xels  by  means  of  his  Journal,  we  see  the 
iit  of  peiitlencss,  the  irresistible  force  of 
iiever  careful  not  to  outrun  his  commission, 
'I  mindful  that  "the  wrath  of  man  worketh 
)  ,he  righteousness  of  God. ' '  Looking  round 
)i  the  society  in  which  he  moved,  he  saw 
r::  other  than  those  connected  with  slavery, 
bh  he  earnestly  and  humbly  set  himself  to 
)iect.  For  example,  lotteries  were  very 
)mon,  and  were  participated  in  by  Friends 
!  ell  as  others.  In  one  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
i{  at  Newport  a  discussion  arose  on  the  sub- 
it  Woolman  opposed  them  on  the  ground 
Ii  their  spirit  ' '  was  one  of  selfishness  which 
Sled  to  confuse  and  darken  the  understand- 
H"  The  debate  was  conducted  with  con- 
drable  vigor,  and  Woolman  says,  "In  the 
I  of  zeal  I  made  reply  to  what  an  ancient 
rnd  said,  and  when  I  sat  down  I  saw  that 
J  words  were  not  enough  seasoned  with 
Jity."  He  was  uneasy  at  this,  and  with 
lacteristic  humility  and  directness  he  en- 
5'ored  to  repair  his  error— "After  some 
ic3  exercise  and  hearty  repentance  for  not 
»ng  attended  closely  to  the  safe  guide,  I 
■(ji  up,  and  reciting  the  passage,  acquainted 
fads  that  though  I  durst  not  go  from  what 


I  had  said  as  to  the  matter,  yet  I  was  uneasy 
with  the  manner  of  my  speaking,  believing 
milder  language  would  have  been  better.  As 
this  was  uttered  in  some  degree  of  creaturely 
abasement,  after  a  warm  debate,  it  appeared 
to  have  a  good  savor  amongst  us,  "  No  doubt 
it  had;  and  no  doubt  it  furthered  the  cause  he 
was  contending  for  more  than  would  have  been 
done  by  the  most  convincing  argument.  The 
man  who  could  thus  strip  from  himself  every 
shred  of  pride,  would  possess  a  moral  and 
spiritual  persuasive  force  which  no  logic  could 
bestow.  "He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be 
exalted,"  and,  may  we  not  add,  he  shall  find 
the  cause  he  wishes  to  promote  is  exalted  too. 

(To  be  comluded. ) 

Small  People  Great  Examples. 

If  the  heroes  and  saints,  the  thinkers  and 
savants,  have  their  part  in  the  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  the  humble  and  unknown 
have  theirs  also.  And  many  times  these  illus- 
trious geniuses  and  the  venerated  benefactors 
of  humanity  have  gone  to  seek  their  inspira- 
tions and  their  thoughts  from  the  small  ones 
of  the  world.  The  small  have  need  of  the 
great;  the  great  cannot  get  along  without  the 
small.  I  am  infinitely  touched  by  the  lessons 
that  God  gives  us  by  those  masters  without 
orders,  those  professors  without  diplomas,  the 
unknown  passers-by.  Among  others,  I  know 
two  little  ragpickers,  who  have  taught  me 
great  things  without  ever  having  spoken  to 
me,  nor  perhaps  ever  seeing  me.  I  have  often 
met  these  two  companions,  in  the  cold  mists 
of  morning,  at  the  hour  when  men  and  things 
have  such  a  mournful  aspect  that  one  hesitates 
to  take  up  one's  daily  task,  and  when  the  moral 
spring  seems  stiffened  and  rusty,  like  the  ten- 
dons of  a  foundered  horse.  They  were  already 
returning  from  their  work,  toward  eight 
o'clock;  that  is  to  say,  in  December,  just  at 
daybreak, — just  when  many  others.even  among 
the  laborers,  who  had  scarcely  begun  their 
day's  toil.  Hitched  to  their  cart,  which  they 
drew  with  a  light  step,  they  mounted  toward 
their  faubourg,  rich  with  their  early  findings, 
paper,  rags,  bones,  corks,  sardine  boxes  and 
old  hats.  To  see  them  pass  thus,  I  do  not 
know  what  helpful  breath  of  courage  blows 
over  me,  penetrates  me,  and  has  more  effect 
on  me  than  all  the  exhortations  of  moralist 
or  philosopher.  Had  they  not  shaken  off  their 
desire  for  sleep,  and  taken  up  their  harness 
again  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning?  Did 
they  not  do  this  every  day,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
weather?  And  why?  To  go  and  gather  a  few 
scraps  of  household  leavings,  or  those  of  fac- 
tories, tatters  of  papers  or  stuffs. 

If  the  obscure  rag-pickers,  scarcely  more 
than  children  yet,  could  find  in  themselves 
such  an  energy  for  such  labor,  what  energy 
should  not  I  show  in  hastening  to  my  labor — 
I,  whose  function  it  is  to  lift  the  fallen,  and 
to  gather  up  those  who  are  being  lost  in  human 
society.  That  which  I  go  to  seek  in  the  night, 
and  in  the  cross-roads  and  by-paths  of  life,  I, 
rag-picker  for  God,  are  human  souls,  rejected, 
like  debris;  and  the  master,  to  whom  I  bring 
my  findings,  is  the  merciful  Father,  before 
there  is  joy  over  the  repentant  sinner— the 
afllicted  one  consoled  and  the  miserable  com- 
forted. 

Since  they  have  suggested  these  reflections 
to  me,  brought  this  encouragement,   I  never 


see  them  pass,  these  young  toilers,  without 
emotion.  But  they  gave  me,  the  other  day, 
a  pleasure  altogether  particular,  and  like  a 
feast  for  the  soul.  It  was  Ash  Wednesday. 
On  that  day,  as  after  all  great  holidays,  there 
is  much  to  glean  in  the  streets.  I  saw  them, 
therefore,  return  loaded  with  packages,  sacks 
full,  where  overflowed  or  hid  the  curious  mer- 
chandise of  a  carnival.  But  in  the  middle  of 
the  cart,  buried  in  the  bundles  up  to  her  chest, 
there  was  seated  an  old  woman.  My  little 
rag-pickers,  with  the  aim  of  doing  more  work 
that  morning,  had  brought  their  old  mother 
with  them.  She  had  lent  them  her  hand,  and 
in  return  they  were  giving  her  a  ride  home  in 
a  carriage. 

The  young  folks'  faces  told  that  they  were 
glad  to  give  her  a  ride  and  save  her  old  legs. 
The  mother's  face  shone  with  pride  to  have 
children  like  those, as  good  as  they  were  strong. 
And  I  found  such  examples  all  the  greater, 
because  they  who  set  them  were  among  the 
smallest. — Charles  Wagner,  in  the  Soul  of 
Things,  J.  E. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Honor  Shown  to  a  Parent. 

Dama  was  the  chief  jeweler  of  Ascalon,  and 
eminently  distinguished  for  his  exemplary  life 
and  many  virtues.  On  a  certain  occasion  a 
committee  of  the  elders  called  upon  him  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  pecious  stones  with 
which  to  ornament  the  ephod  of  the  high  priest. 
Diamonds  were  the  stones  they  sought,  and 
having  thus  informed  the  jeweler,  they  of- 
fered him  what  they  considered  a  fair  price 
for  the  gems.  Dama  told  them  he  could  not 
at  that  time  attend  to  them,  and  bade  them 
call  again  later  in  the  day.  The  elders  did 
not  wish  to  be  thus  put  off  ;  and,  moreover, 
they  suspected  that  this  was  only  a  ruse  on 
the  part  of  the  jeweler  to  increase  the  price 
of  the  stones.  They  persisted  in  their  demand 
for  immediate  attention.  Diamonds,  such  as 
only  Dama  possessed  were  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  ephod,  and  they  offered  double  and 
triple  the  price  they  had  at  first  proposed. 
But  Dama  was  immovable,  and  they  finally 
went  away  greatly  disappointed,  not  to  say 
wrathful. 

Later  in  the  day  the  elders  called  again, 
and  Dama  placed  before  them  the  diamonds 
they  desired,  and  when  they  had  made  their 
selection  they  tendered  to  him  the  higher  price 
which  they  had  just  offered. 

"No,"  said  the  jeweller,  "Your  first  offer 
was  all  the  stones  are  worth,  and  that  only 
will  I  take."  "Why,  then,"  exclaimed  the 
chief  of  the  elders,  in  astonishment,  "did  you 
not  close  with  that  oft'er  this  morning'" 

"Because,"  answered  Dama,  "my  father 
had  the  key  of  the  chest  in  which  the  diamonds 
ere  deposited,  and  he  was  at  that  time  asleep, 
e  is  aged  and  infirm,  and  his  short  hour  of 
sleep  was  of  more  worth  to  him  than  was  your 
increased  oft'er  of  price  to  me.  My  father  has 
not  so  many  comforts  that  I  can  knowingly 
deprive  hiro  of  a  single  one  of  them." 

The  high  priest,  when  he  had  heard  the 
story,  came  to  the  jeweler's  house,  and  laid 
his  hand  upon  Dama's  head,  and  said:  Blessed 
be  thou  by  Him  who  hath  said,  'Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother  ;'  and  in  the  time  to 
come  may  thy  children  honor  thee  as  thou  hast 
honored  the  author  of  thy  being." — Selected. 
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Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
HEIGHTS  AND   DEPTHS. 

There  is  a  center  'mid  the  volleying  thunders, 

Where  silence  doth  obtain  ; 
There  is  a  depth  of  ocean  where  the  waters 

Ever  unmoved  remain; 
There  are  serial  heights  wherein  no  vapor 

Of  cloud  can  e'er  be  seen; 
There's  an  expanse  o'erspreads  the  dome  of  darkness. 

Where  night  hath  never  been. 
So  the  child  of  God,  amid  life's  tumult, 

Cometh  a  hush  most  sweet; 
So  in  affliction's  depths  he  finds  a  calmness 

Of  rest  at  Jesus'  feet ; 
Thence  to  an  altitude  of  faith  he  rises 

Where  there  no  doubt  can  live. 
And  soars   through   sorrow's   shades  to  joy    un- 
bounded— 

The  joy  Christ's  love  doth  give. 

A  Visit  to  Algiers. 

BY    ELIZABETH   S.  KITE. 

First  Month  3d,  1905. 
My  Dear  Ones  Beyond  the  Sea:~-'Eivevy  mo- 
ment spent  in  this  wonderland  is  precious 
beyond  compare.  Fancy  being  able  to  go  to 
one's  window  and  stepping  out  on  the  balcony 
look  out  upon  a  wilderness  of  huge  palms,  with 
a  snowy  white  mosque  on  the  left  and  the  blue 
bay  of  Algiers  beyond,  with  snow-covered 
mountains  against  the  sky,  while  directly  in 
front  is  an  open  space,  at  this  moment  filled 
with  booths  and  stalls,  for  a  fair  is  going  on, 
and  a  ceaseless  going  and  coming  of  human 
figures  clad  in  the  most  picturesque  costumes 
under  the  sun;  while  to  the  right  the  snowy 
white  city  rests  tier  upon  tier  up  the  steep 
slope  of  the  hill.  But  you  must  not  imagine 
that  we  are  in  the  scorching  heat  of  the 
desert,  for  at  this  moment  the  weather  is 
very  inclement;  snow  not  only  covers  the 
mountains,  but  is  actually  falling  over  the 
palm  trees  and  the  white  mosque  at  our  feet. 
It  is  almost  unheard  of,  they  say,  and  cannot 
last  long — but  of  course  this  is  their  coldest 


We  had  a  frightful  passage  coming  over, 
though  the  sky  was  quite  clear,  and  the  sea 
— remember,  the  real  Mediterranean  Sea — was 
a  perfect  blue.  When  we  reached  Marseilles 
the  "mistral,"  a  northeast  wind  from  the  Pyr- 
enees, was  blowing  a  furious  gale.  We  tried 
to  go  about  a  little,  but  the  streets  were  a 
perfect  whirlwind  of  dust  and  rubbish.  The 
coacher  who  took  us  to  the  boat  had  us  to  get 
out  before  getting  to  the  corner  opening  on 
the  dock,  because  he  said  it  would  overturn 
us.  We  were  due  to  sail  at  one  p.  M.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  did  not  dare  leave  the 
wharf  until  seven  the  next  morning.  Then 
instead  of  crossing  direct,  we  were  forced  to 
hug  the  coast  of  Spain,  which  took  us  much 
longer.  Naturally  the  boat  was  not  so  large 
as  an  ocean  steamer,  and  did  not  take  the  sea 
so  well. 

It  was  two  P.  M.  of  the  next  day  as  we 
turned  into  the  glorious  bay  of  Algiers,  glow- 
ing in  the  sunlight.  I  can  give  you  no  faint 
conception  of  the  picturesqueness  of  the  land- 
ing scene.  All  about  us  in  the  bay  were 
vessels  loading  or  unloading  by  means  of  in- 
numerable beggarly  Arabs  and  Moors,  whose 
rags  over  their  bare  chocolate  and  coffee- 
colored  legs  gave  them  a  rarely  picturesque 


All  about  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre 


rose  the  hills,  covered  with  date  palms  and 
snowy  mosques,  summer  palaces  and  gardens, 
while  the  city  rose  in  a  solid,  triangular,  white 
mass,  as  though  quarried  from  the  rock  of  the 
hills.  Before  us  the  wharf  was  a  living  mass 
of  gorgeous  coloring.  As  we  slowly  sidled 
up  to  the  landing  Arabs  in  boats  came  along- 
side and  scrambled  like  monkeys  into  the 
ship,  while  the  moment  we  were  near  enough 
they  began  swarming  the  deck,  one  boosting 
the  other  on  board.  In  the  gay  crowds  a 
little  further  off — French  officials  in  fine  cos- 
tumes, Parisian  looking  women,  mingled  with 
innumberable  common  soldiers  —  native  and 
French  zouaves  with  liberal  swarms  of  Arabs, 
Moors  and  negroes,  thronged  the  water  front. 
Everyone  spoke  French,  but  we  gave  ourselves 
over  into  the  hands  of  Cook's  agent,  who 
found  for  us  an  Arab,  who  at  once  unwound 
a  brilliant  colored  scarf  from  his  head,  passed 
it  through  the  handles  of  our  bags,  shouldered 
them  and  started  off  to  find  the  omnibus  be- 
longing to  the  Hotel  de  la  Regence.  He  wore 
a  bluejacket,  full  white  muslin  trousers  gath- 
ered up  like  a  divided  skirt,  bare  coffee- 
colored  legs  with  low  cloth  slippers. 

When  our  luggage  was  deposited  we  de- 
cided to  walk  to  the  hotel,  which  we  had  seen 
in  the  distance.  At  every  step  we  met  new 
surprises.  Filthy  but  indescribably  pictur- 
esque beggars  crouched  in  every  corner,  and 
when  we  reached  the  esplanade  at  a  higher 
level  along  the  water  front,  great  groups  of 
them — of  Moors  I  mean,  but  of  a  much  finer, 
and  some  of  them  almost  elegant  type,  were 
moving  about  with  slow  measured  steps  and 
faces  of  placid  indifference,  their  long  white 
robes  gathered  about  them  and  turbans  borne 
majestically.  Nothing  is  so  striking  about 
these  natives  as  their  apparent  absolute  pas- 
sivity, their  calm  and  repose.  Even  the  beg- 
gars at  the  wharf  were  not  like  beggars  at 
all,  so  far  as  importunity  went.  They  simply 
sat  and  hugged  their  rags  in  calm  indifference. 
In  front  of  the  hotel,  in  the  Place  du  Gouv- 
ernment,  crowds  were  moving  about  with  such 
majestic  and  solemn  aspect,  so  wierd  and  fan- 
tastical, that  it  seemed  indeed  as  though  we 
had  suddenly  stepped  out  into  some  scene  of 
the  Arabian  Nights.  At  the  hotel  we  soon  had 
secured  our  rooms,  deposited  our  belongings, 
and  were  sauntering  forth  for  a  first  glimpse 
of  the  new  world  into  which  we  had  been 
ushered.  Without  any  concerted  plan  we 
boldly  entered  into  the  first  narrow  passage 
that  we  came  to,  that  gave  promise  of  per- 
mitting an  "answer."  Up,  up,  they  went, 
turning  and  changing  every  few  steps — seldom 
ten  feet  wide  and  often  far  less — always  a 
series  of  steps  of  the  same  white  limestone  of 
which  the  houses  are  built.  But  how  shall  I 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  picturesque  groups 
that  passed  us  or  that  appeared  descending 
from  a  higher  level— veiled  women,  patri- 
archal Jews  with  huge  grizzled  beards  and 
brilliantly  colored  burnooses  and  gay  turbans, 
crouching  as  they  walked,  with  long,  curved, 
horny  fingers,  majestic  Moors  with  white 
flowing  garments,  huge  Turks  in  red  fez  and 
black  mustaches,  native  zouaves  with  blue 
jackets  and  red  cloth  divided  skirts,  and  so 
on,  and  so  on. 

As  we  passed  along  we  had  innumerable 
glimpses  into  interiors,  of  as  great  variety. 
Sometimes  in  a  black  hole  a  charcoal  vender 


sat  on  his  rug  with  folded  arms  as  if  awaiti 
the  trump  of  doom.  Again  it  was  a  group 
tailors  squatting  on  mats,  busied  with  lo 
strips  of  cloth  that  they  were  making  ii 
burnooses,  or  it  was  a  "cafe  maure,"  a  loi 
narrow  hole  with  benches  on  the  side, 
which  lounged  turbaned  idlers,  while  a  gav 
figure  in  the  background  was  preparing  fc 
on  a  porcelain  stove.  Sometimes  a  beautifn 
arched  doorway  opened  through  Moorish  c 
onnades  into  a  beautiful  inner  court  where 
saw  children  playing;  or  again,  coming  ( 
into  a  wider  street,  merchants  of  every  i 
scription  sitting  upon  rugs,  displaying  orien 
stuffs,  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  of  ni' 
inviting  aspect.  We  finally  wound  round  ii 
the  French  quarter  and  so  back  to  the  ho 
in  time  to  dress  for  dinner. 

10  a.m. — It  is  snowing  and  raining  aga 
This  weather  may  drive  us  into  the  desert- 
sincerely  hope  so.  Our  plan  is  to  return 
Marseilles  by  way  of  Tunis,  visiting  of  coiir 
Carthage.  In  all  we  expect  to  be  gone  th: 
weeks.  It  is  about  four  hundred  miles 
Tunis,  and  we  expect  to  break  the  journey: 
Constantine,  a  most  picturesque  city  w| 
Roman  ruins.  From  here  it  is  a  day's  trip 
the  cars  to  the  real  desert — Biskra,  a  wond 
ful  city  on  a  beautiful  oasis.  How  I  hope 
get  there. 

(To  be  contlnuea.) 


Love  of  the  Brethren. 

In  the  year  1692  it  was  computed  that  ! 
losses  of  Friends  in  Ireland  by  the  robbei 
and  spoils  of  soldiers  and  other  people  amoun 
to  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  equal  to  1 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Now  the  Friei 
of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  London,  s} 
pathizing  with  their  brethren  in  Ireland, 
signify  their  readiness  to  assist  them ;  to  wh 
the  Half  Year's  Meeting  returned  answer,  f 
knowledging  their  tender  care,  however ( 
present  they  rather  chose  to  decline  the  ji 
ceptance  of  their  friendly  offer,  the  sevn 
provinces  being  as  yet  able  to  help  one  | 
another. 

However,  Friends  here  did  afterwards 
cept  of  the  benevolence  of  the  brethrenj 
England  and  in  the  year  1692  they  drew 
six  hundred  pounds  towards  helping  Frie 
here  reduced  by   the  late  calamitous  tirrj 
besides  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  remit] 
from  London  to  Ulster,  and  the  sum  of 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  more  was  sent  f. 
this  purpose  from  London,  which  in  the  yt 
1692  was  ordered  to  be  distributed  proportia 
ately  to  each  province  and  a  letter  was  sen  i 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  London,  ackncl 
edging  their  acceptance  thereof,  but  wi1i 
desiring  that  a  full  stop  should  be  put  to  tl  ii 
sending  any  more.  A.  F 

Friends  in  Barbadoes  sent  one  bund  J 
pounds  at  this  time  for  the  relief  of  the  if 
fering  Friends  in  Ireland. 


John  Bradfokd,  who  suffered  raartynfl 
under  Queen  Mary,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  frieJi 
out  of  prison,  a  short  time  before  he  f 
burnt,  in  which  are  these  expressions:  "Cp' 
sider  your  dignity  as  children  of  God  and  tji' 
pies  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  members  of  Chiit, 
be  ashamed  therefore  to  think,  speak  or|l< 
anything  unseemly  for  God's  children  and  .*< 
members  of  Christ." 


fth  Mo.  13,  1906 


THE    FRIEND. 
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Friends  in  Civil  Oifice. 

bout  the  3'ear  1687  under  king  James,  the 
ijrnment  of  Ireland  having  made  choice  of 
I?  Friends  to  serve  in  corporations  and  as 
jistrates,  and  some  few  having  accepted 
leof,  though  it  was  not  of  their  own  seek- 
j  a  paper  of  tender  advice  was  drawn  up 
rder  of  a  general  meeting  to  Friends  who 
>;  so  concerned,  to  keep  to  the  truth  in 
•ything  that  they  might  shine  as  lights  to 
fworld,  and  be  helpful  to  bring  forth  jus- 
;  judgment  and  righteousness,  and  on  this 
(sion  Ceorge  Fox  wrote  a  letter  to  Wm. 
lundson,  dated  from  Kingston  on  Thames, 
1^,  viz  : 

Dear  Win.:— As  for  the  friends  of  Dublin, 
i;:,  Limerick  and  other  places  that  have  taken 
ce  offices  of  alderman  and  burgesses  upon 
n,  they  must  consider  and  be  wise,  for  if 
(  keep  to  truth  they  can  neither  take  any 
I,  nor  put  any  oaths  to  any  one,  neither 
ithey  put  on  their  gowns  and  strange  kind 
abits,  as  Friends  have  considered  it  here 
11  they  talk  of  putting  them  in  such  places; 
(again,  when  they  have  the  aldermen,  or 
»r,  or  common  council  feasts.  Friends  here 
rot  join  them  in  such  things;  but  if  they 
imake  the  poor  a  feast  that  cannot  feast 
(again,  Friends  have  preferred  to  join  with 
Ei;  but  to  feast  them  that  will  feast  you 
;m,  and  to  join  them  in  their  strange  kind 
abits  and  formalities  is  not  like  truth, 
i  denies  the  pomp  and  fashions  of  this 
)d;  but  in  their  places  they  should  do  jus- 
:|to  al!  men  and  be  a  terror  to  them  that  do 
il  and  a  oraise  to  them  that  do  well,  and 
erve  every  man  both  in  his  natural  rights 

! properties,  and  in  his  divine  rights  and 
ties  according  to  the  righteous  law  of 
It  George  Fox." 

I  For  'The  Kuiend." 

!  The  Annual  Educational  Conference. 

Iwas  the  advice  of  a  Yearly  Meeting  in 
t,  as  quoted  by  A.  Neave  Brayshaw  in  the 
tnincr,  "that  schools  and  schoolmasters 
lare  faithful  Friends  and  well  qualified  be 
lid  and  encouraged  in  all  counties,  cities, 
«t  towns  or  places  where  there  may  be  need, 
it;hat  such  schoolmasters,  as  much  as  may 
,Dmetimes  correspond  one  with  another  for 
e  help  and  improvement  in  such  good  and 
8  methods  as  are  most  agreeable  to  the 
'M,  and  the  children's  advantage  and  bene- 
.'  In  these  modern  days  of  easy  and  rapid 
Slit,  "corresponding  one  with  another"  is 
ai  readily  done  by  face  to  face  encounters, 
inotice  of  the  annual  meeting  of  Friends' 
ijational  Association  is  on  the  last  page  of 
ilnumber.  Friends  should  be  attracted  by 
«i  meetings,  and  should  feel  it  a  privilege 

ive  part  in  them.  Of  late  years  there  has 
«  an  apparent  growth  of  interest  in  educa- 
)i  We  welcome  this  for  the  Truth's  "  ad- 
[tige  and  benefit, "  to  quote  again  the  w  ords 

16  quaint  minute  of  1695.  Our  schools 
ift  to  be  centres  of  quickening  to  life  in 
18  things,  and  well  concerned  Friends  can 
Ui  these  centres  by  taking  part  in  the 
iial  conferences. 


pray  with  mosses,  ferns  and  flowers  shy 
Chat  hide  like  gentle  nuns  from  human  eye 
ro  lift  adoring  perfumes  to  the  sky. 

— Sidney  Lankr. 


THE   INDIAN'S   PRA.YER. 

The  childlike  simplicity  of  the  following  lines,  handed 

down  from  a  former  generation,  as  a  New  England  Indian's 

prayer,  will  induce  our  readers  to  forgive  his  dialect. — Ed. 

In  de  dark  wood,  no  Indian  nigh. 

Den  me  look  Heben  and  send  up  cry, 

Upon  me  knee  so  low. 
Den  God  on  high  in  shiny  place, 
See  me  at  night  wid  teary  face — 
De  Spirit  tell  me  so. 

He  send  he  angel  take  me  care, 
He  come  heself,  he  hear  um  prayer 

If  Indian's  heart  do  pray. 
He  see  me  now,  he  know  me  here. 
He  say,  "  Poor  Indian,  neber  fear. 

Me  wid  you  night  and  day." 

So  me  lub  God  wid  inside  heart. 
He  fight  for  me,  he  takes  um  part. 

He  save  um  life  before; 
God  lub  poor  Indian  in  de  wood, 
Den  me  lub  God  and  dat  be  good. 

Me  praise  Him  two  time  more. 

And  when  time  come  poor  Indian  die. 
Me  grow  great  man  above  de  sky. 

Me  blanket  leab  behind. 
Me  hab  no  need  ob  wigwam  dere, 
Me  better  habitation  share 

Wid  Jesus,  good  and  kind. 

When  me  get  dere,  me  young  and  fair. 
Me  see  my  Jesus  bery  near. 

Me  praise  Him  all  the  time; 
Me  neber  tire,  me  always  dere. 
So  dat  be  nuff,  me  end  my  prayer. 

Amen,  so  let  it  be. 


GeorgeJWhitehead. 

An  Essay  prepared  for  Ike  Moorestown  Reading  Circle, 
by  Anna   Wood  Richie. 

At  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  name  of  Quaker  was  unknown  in  England; 
and  yet  there  was  scarcely  a  principle  for  which 
they  stood  which  was  not  held  one  here  and 
another  theie,  by  religious  sects  then  in  exis- 
tence. 

For  a  century  or  more  the  struggle  to  break 
away  from  the  bondage  of  the  church  had  been 
going  on,  and  one  by  one  the  old  superstitions 
were  being  thrown  off. 

Henry  VIII.,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  had  declared  the  Church  of  England 
independent  from  the  Pope. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  VI.,  Protestant- 
ism was  established  by  law,  and  under  Eliza- 
beth the  church  was  freed  from  nearly  all 
Romish  forms  and  doctrines.  Severe  laws'were 
passed  for  the  punishment  of  all  dissenters 
from  the  established  church  of  England. 

IJut  the  "church,"  beca  se  of  its  failure  to 
meet  the  real  spiritual  needs  of  the  people, 
had  been  steadily  losing  its  authority,  and  now 
there  was  a  new  and  stronger  spirit  of  reform 
in  the  land,  and  a  genuine  seeking  after  a  way 
of  personal  approach  to  God  himself,  without 
the  medium  of  the  church. 

This  restlessness  led  to  the  formation  of 
many  sects,  holding  many  new  beliefs. 

Then  came  George  Fox,  who  by  his  clearer 
vision  and  his  own  experience  of  the  Divine 
presence,  was  able  to  select  those  things  which 
were  vital  and  lasting  among  these  various 
doctrines;  and  to  interpret  them  in  a  way  so 
simple  and  forcible,  that  many  found  through 
his  preaching  what  they  had  long  been  seek- 
ing; and  joined  with  him  to  live  these  simple 
truths,  and  so  perpetrate  them. 


Among  those  who  were  early  drawn  and 
satisfied  by  the  truth  lived  by  (Jeorge  Fox  and 
the  early  Friends,  was  George  Whitehead.  He 
was  born  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  Eng- 
land, in  1636,  and  after  a  grammar  school 
education  and  a  period  spent  in  tutoring,  it 
was  the  wish  of  his  parents  that  he  should  study 
for  the  office  of  minister  in  the  Established 
Church.  But  he  shared,  with  many  of  his 
time,  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  con- 
ditions of  the  church,  and  with  his  own  spiritual 
life,  and  was  earnestly  seeking  for  a  better 
and  more  satisfy  ng  way,  when  he  heard  of  the 
people  called  (Juakers. 

"  From  early  inclinations  and  desires,"  he  says, 
"  which  the  Lord  was  graciously  pleased  to  stir 
up  in  my  heart  towards  his  blessed  truth  as  it 
is  in  Christ  Jesus,  I  was  drawn  to  be  inquisitive 
after  the  knowledge  thereof,  and  how  to  be- 
come truly  penitent,  and  witness  a  true  amend- 
ment of  life  from  such  a  vain  conversation,  as, 
in  my  childhood  I  had,  with  many  others,  been 
prone  to.  Being  partly  educated  under  a  Pres- 
byterian ministry,  which  the  Lord  showed  me 
in  divers  things  came  ghort  of  what  they  pro- 
fessed and  pretended  in  their  worships,  preach- 
ings and  prayings:  insomuch  that  before  1 
heard  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  I  could  not 
cordially  join  with  them,  and  being  at  a  loss 
in  my  spirit,  for  what  I  sometimes  secretly  de- 
sired and  wanted,  I  was  as  one  bewildered,  and 
wandered  further,  seeking  among  other  people, 
who  had  some  higher  and  more  refined  notions 
concerning  spiritual  gifts.  I  was  then  about 
fourteen  years  of  age." 

"After  a  short  time  I  heard  of  some  people 
called  Quakers,  who  trembled  at  the  word  of 
God;  and,  observing  how  they  were  reviled  and 
reproached  by  loose  and  wicked  persons,  occas- 
ioned my  further  inquiry,  and  thereupon  the 
Lord  gave  me  to  believe,  they  were  his  people, 
and  I  contended  for  them  and  their  principles, 
so  far  as  they  were  represented  favorably  to 
me,  before  I  was  at  a  meeting  of  theirs,  or 
heard  any  of  them  minister." 

"After  some  religious  discourses  with  some 
young  men,  soberly  inclined,  and  when  we  had 
newly  heard  of  a  few  people  called  Quakers, 
I  was  desirous  to  go  to  a  meeting  of  theirs." 

"At  my  first  going  to  the  said  meeting,  what 
was  most  observable  to  me  was,  when  I  came 
into  the  meeting  and  sat  down  seriously  among 
them,  after  a  little  space  of  silence,  a  Friend, 
Thomas  Arey,  spake  a  little  while  of  the  spiri- 
tual deliverances,  travels  and  progress  of  the 
Lord's  people,  in  his  way  and  work;  alluding 
to  Israel's  deliverance  out  of  Egypt.  All  which 
I  thought  I  easily  understood  allegorically,  as 
spiritualized,  but  there  appeared  to  me  a  great 
wurk  of  the  power  of  the  Lord  in  the  meeting, 
breaking  the  hearts  of  divers  into  great  sorrow, 
■veeping  and  contrition  of  spirit,  which  I  be- 
lieved was  a  godly  sorrow  for  sin,  in  order  to 
unfeigned  repentance." 

"These  things,  upon  serious  observation, 
making  deep  impression  upon  my  mind,  I  was 
the  more  confirmed  in  the  belief  I  had  before, 
that  the  Lord  was  at  work  among  that  small, 
despised  people,  and  that  he  was  about  to 
gather  and  raise  up  a  people  unto  himself,  to 
worship  Him  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  truth,  for 
such  He  seeks  to  worship  Him  acceptably." 

"Under  these  considerations.  I  was  induced 
to  leave  the  parrish  priests,  or  ministers  made 
by  the  will  of  man,  having  no  divine  authority 
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from  God,  nor  commission  from  Christ  to  teach 
others." 

"And,  though  I  met  with  opposition  and  hard 
speeches  from  some  near  relatives  and  others, 
who  were  hearers  of  those  priests,  for  a  con- 
fessing and  vindicating  truth  according  to  that 
little  measure  of  understanding  I  tlien  had, 
being  but  weak  and  young  in  years,  and  beset 
with  divers  temptations  and  discouragements, 
yet  the  Lord  my  God  helped  me  to  talce  up  a 
resolution,  not  only  wholly  to  leave  the  said 
priests,  but  also  constantly  to  resort  to  the 
meetings  of  his  despised  people  called  Quakers." 

"Some  time  after,  I  was  fully  convinced  and 
my  mind  turned  to  the  light,  before  1  heard 
our  dear  friend  George  Fox.  The  first  time  I 
heard  him  minister  was  at  a  meeting  at  Sunny 
Bank.  I  was  then  very  low,  serious,  and  intent 
in  my  mind,  willing  to  see  and  taste  for  my- 
self, for  my  own  inward  satisfaction;  and  I 
saw  and  felt  that  his  testimony  was  weighty 
and  deep;  that  it  proceeded  from  life  and  ex- 
perience, and  did  bespeak  Divine  revelation. 
His  speech  was  not  affected  eloquence  or  ora- 
tory, or  human  widsom,  but  in  the  simplicity 
of  the  gospel,  to  turn  the  mind  to  the  light 
and  life  of  Christ;  and  the  Lord  abundantly 
blessed  his  ministry  to  many." 

"Being  joined  to  the  said  people,  in  derision 
called  Quakers,  and  resolved  by  the  grace  of 
God  to  continue  in  their  communion,  and  to 
wait  upon  God  in  his  light  wherewith  He  had 
enlightened  my  understanding,  I  had  great 
satisfaction  therein,  being  sensible  that  our 
society  and  converse  with  one  another,  as  we 
had  received  the  love  of  the  Truth,  was  help- 
ful and  encouraging  to  us,  and  tended  to  our 
edification  and  comfort.  I  greatly  loved  and 
delighted  in  the  free  conversation  of  sober, 
faithful  Friends." 

Already  the  new  sect  was  meeting  with  oppo- 
sition. We  can  see  that  the  priests,  because 
of  the  prevailing  idea  of  uniformity,  and  be- 
cause they  feared  to  lose  their  positions  if  the 
new  ideas  should  become  prevalent,  became 
the  first  enemies  of  the  Quakers.  When  they 
could  not  stop  the  progress  and  spreading  of 
the  Truth  by  their  preaching  against  it,  they 
instigated  the  magistrates  to  persecution  and 
imprisonment,  especially  of  those  who  were 
actively  engaged  in  preaching  the  new  doc 
trines.  And  so  it  came  about  that  George 
Whitehead  very  early  shared  in  the  persecu 
tion.  For  when  he  was  but  seventeen  years 
old  he  first  felt  called  to  appear  in  the  min- 
istry. 

"Some  time  after  I  was  conversant  among 
our  Friends,  and  frequented  meetings  to  which 
I  belonged,  in  Westmoreland  and  Yorkshire, 

1  was  inwardly  exercised  in  waiting  upon  the 
Lord  in  them.  We  had  but  little  preaching, 
our  meetings  being  kept  much  and  often 
silence;  yet  the  Lord  was  pleased  sometimes 
by  his  power  and  Word  of  life,  both  to  tender 
and  open  my  heart  and  understanding,  so  that 
He  gave  me  now  and  then  a  few  words  livingly 
to  utter  in  some  meetings,  to  our  mutual  com- 
fort in  Him  who  opened  our  hearts  in  great 

love  one    to    another And  when  my 

ability  was  but  small,  and  I  in  much  weakness, 
fear,  and  trembling,  many  times,  the  Lord 
helped  me  and  increased  strength  and  ability 
in  my  labors  beyond  all  expectation;  this  care 
still  resting  upon  me  ever  in  my  early  travels, 
to  minister  only  according  to  the  ability  given 


me  of  my  Heavenly  Father,  and  to  keep  within 
the  compass  of  ray  own  gift,  and  when  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  opened  and  moved  but  in  a 
few  words,  I  must  not  exceed,  but  sit  down  in 
silence  when  that  ceased. 

So  there  came  into  active  service  in  the 
Society,  one  who  from  the  beginning  never 
wavered  from  his  loyalty  to  it^  principles,  and 
never  wearied  in  his  labors  to  spread  them. 

His  Journal  tells  of  nearly  seventy  years  spent 
in  travelling  through  the  midland  counties  of 
England,  carrying  his  message  of  love  to  many 
meetings  of  Friends,  preaching  in  churches 
when  duty  demanded  it,  convincing  many  of 
the  Truth,  and  valiantly  defending  it  in  public 
meetings,  which  sometimes  called  for  disputa- 
tion with  those  who  attacked  it,  and  all  this 
amid  cruel  persecutions,  whippings  and  im- 
prisonments; but,  keeping  through  everything 
his  strong,  simple  faith,  and  his  joyful  reali- 
zation of  the  living  presence  of  the  Spirit  with 
him.  Thus  he  expresses  in  beautiful  language 
after  a  long  and  severe  imprisonment  in  Bd- 
mundsbury  Jail. 

"I  am,"  he  says,  "truly  and  humbly  thank- 
ful to  the  Lord  our  God,  in  remembrance  of 
his  great  kindness  to  us,  how  wonderfully  He 
supported  and  comforted  us,  through  and  over 
all  our  tribulations,  strait  confinements,  and 
ill  usage,  and  preserved  us  in  bodily  health. 
In  the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  his  glorious. 
Divine  Power  and  presence,  several  of  us  have 
often  been  made  to  sing  aloud  in  praise  of  His 
glorious  Name;  yea.  His  high  praises,  have 
been  in  our  mouths  often  times,  to  the  great 
amazement  and  astonishment  of  the  malefac- 
tors shut  up  in  the  same  ward  with  us.  When 
walking  therein  our  hearts  have  been  lifted  up 
in  loving  praise  to  the  Lord,  often  for  several 
hours  together,  with  voices  of  melody.  Oh! 
the  sweet  presence  and  power  of  the  Lord  our 
God!  how  precious  to  be  enjoyed  in  prisons 
and  dungeons,  and  strait  confinements.  0!  my 
soul!  bless  thou  the  Lord,  and  forever  praise 
His  excellent  Name,  for  the  true,  inward  sense 
and  experience  thou  hast  often  and  long  had, 
an  still  hast,  of  His  Divine  Power  and  unspeak- 
able goodness." 

There  is  no  part  of  the  life  of  George  White- 
head which  is  not  interesting  to  follow;  es- 
pecially is  this  true  of  his  labors  for  the  relief  of 
the  persecuted  and  imprisoned  Friends  through- 
out England,  which  filled  the  latter  part  of  his 
life. 

Pennsylvania's  Name.— The  origin  of  the 
name  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  found 
in  a  letter  of  William  Penn,  its  founder,  dated, 
says  the  Presbyterian,  First  Month  5th,  1861, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"This  day,  after  many  watchings,  waitings, 
solicitings  and  disputes  in  councils,  my  country 
has  been  confirmed  to  me  under  the  seal  of 
England,  with  large  powers  and  privileges,  by 
the  name  of  Pennsylvania — a  name  the  king 
save  it  in  honor  of  my  father.  1  chose  New 
Wales,  being  a  hilly  country;  when  the  secre- 
tary, a  Welshman,  refused  to  call  it  New 
Wales.  I  proposed  Sylvania,  and  they  added 
Penn  to  it,  though  I  was  much  opposed  to  it, 
and  went  to  the  king  to  have  it  struck  out. 
He  said  it  was  passed,  and  he  would  not  take 
it  upon  him;  for  I  fear  it  might  be  looked 
upon  as  a  vanity  in  me,  and  not  as  a  respect 
in  the  king  to  my  father,  as  it  really  was." 


For  "The  Friend 

The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yeai 


(Continued  from  page  34-2.) 

At  this  time  George  W.  Mott  and  his  w 
Abigail,  from  Coal  Creek,  Iowa,  were  in  chai 
of  the  Boarding  School  at  Tunesassa,  havi 
succeeded  Abner  Woolman  and  his  daught 
in  the  Sixth  I^lonth  previous.  The  last  nan 
Friends  had  remained  in  this  service  abi 
twelve  years,  having  continued  in  charge 
the  Institution  at  the  request  of  the  Comn 
tee  until  tteir  successors  were  appointed. 

In  their  interview  with  the  Indians  in  t 
visit  the  Committee  presented  them  with 
Address  which  explained  to  them  the  di 
which  existed  for  additional  legislation  to 
able  them  to  make  valid  the  leases  which  t! 
had  previously  given,  and  pointed  out  to  tt 
the  fact  that  an  ineffectual  attempt  had  recei 
been  made  at  Washington  to  induce  Congi 
to  pass  an  Act  by  which  about  one  half  of  tl 
Allegheny  Reservation  might  have  been  tal 
from  them  in  the  interest  of  the  whites  ; 
the  probability  that  similar  efforts  would 
made  in  the  future,  and  also  expressed  to  tl 
their  judgment  that  it  would  conduce  to  tl, 
welfare  if  they  would  divide  their  land,  sot 
each  one's  portion  could  be  distinctly  kno' 

In  the  interviews  with  the  Indians  on  ■ 
occasion  the  most  interesting  was  that  u 
the  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  where  a  comp 
of  about  one  hundred  assembled  at  the  reqi 
of  the  Committee,  to  whom  the  Address 
the  proposed  Memorial  and  Act  were  read, 
a  discussion  lasting  some  hours  ensued  in  wl 
the  Committee  remark  "several  of  them 
their  intelligent  questions  indicate  that  t 
wish  thoroughly  to  understand  the  proposit 
submitted  for  their  adoption' '  and  some  amt 
ments  were  suggested  by  them  which  it 
thought  would  render  the  allottment  of  t 
lands,  if  it  was  agreed  upon,  more  satisfact 

The  result  of  this  visit,  however,  she 
that  several  questions  involving  conflic: 
sentiments  had  occupied  their  minds  in  ( 
nection  with  these  subjects  and  that  as  a  w 
the  Indians  were  not  prepared  to  enterta' 
proposition  to  divide  their  lands.  After  t 
return  to  their  homes  these  Friends  rece 
information  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Sei 
Council  they  had  decided  not  to  sign  the 
morial  asking  for  an  Act  to  enable  then 
divide  and  allot  their  lands. 

As  had  been  expected  further  efforts  i 
soon  after  made  by  the  white  settlers  upor 
Allegheny  Reservation  to  obtain  an  unc 
tioned  title  to  the  tracts  of  land  which 
were  occupying,  and  in  1873  shortly  bei 
the  close  of  the  session  of  Congress  in'l 
Third  Month,  the  Committee  was  called  i 
gether  in  consequence  of  the  receipt  of  iiji 
mation  that  a  Bill  had  passed  both  the  Sell 
and  House  of  Representatives  authorizii, 
sale  of  a  portion  of  the  Allegheny  Reservaii 
and  otherwise  injuriously  affecting  the  inte  i 
of  the  Indians.  This  meeting  was  held  1 1 
Month  3rd,  1873,  and  it  was  then  state  I 
Joseph  Scattergood  that  at  the  request  oi « 
of  the  Indians  then  in  Washington  he  had  j(  < 
them  in  that  city,  and  had  an  interview  i 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  whom  I 
President  had  referred  the  bill  for  appr^ 
but  who  after  considering  the  objections  v  « 
had  been  made  to  it  by  the  Indians  and  J(,l 
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litergood  had  consented  to  defer  action  upon 
ntil  an  opportunity  could  be  had  for  the 
)ession  of  the  views  of  the  Committee. 
,  Memorial  addressed  to  Columbus  Delano 
i  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  accordingly 
iared  setting  forth  some  of  the  features 
le  proposed  Act,  which  they  believed  were 
jst  and  the  reasons  why  they  and  the  Indians 
Jcted  to  it  and  stating  "that  it  is  plain  to 
aal  the  interfsts  of  the  white  settlers  and 
owners  of  the  preemption  right  have  been 
frded  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
cms."  Thomas  Wistar  and  Joseph  Scatter- 
K,  were  desired  to  present  this  communica- 
)to  the  Secretary  at  Washington  which  they 
Jon  the  following  day,  and  although  owing 
le  fact  that  the  session  of  Congress  and 
cerm  of  office  of  the  President  whose  sig- 
,(re  only  was  necessary  to  make  it  a  law, 
I  expired  at  twelve  o'clock  on  that  day  the 
bf  the  Third  Month  way  was  kindly  made 
t.hem  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Secre- 
[  who  upon  hearing  their  objections  stated 
5  he  could  not  conscientiously  ask  the  Presi- 
i  to  affix  his  signature,  and  it  was  accord- 
p/  not  done. 

'lese  Friends  state  in  their  report  "When 
attendant  circumstances  of  this  visit  are 
'^dered  we  feel  there  is  cause  for  thank- 
less for  the  success  of  this  effort  to  prevent 
pt  of  great  injustice  from  being  consu- 
il:d. 

The  lateness  of  the  hour  when  we  applied 
ndmission  to  the  President's  room  at  the 
iltol,  where  th  Secretary  then  was,  might 
i  offered  a  reason  for  not  admitting  us,  but 
le  contrary  he  appeared  entirely  disposed 
jar  us  and  to  entertain  our  views  of  the 
S  notwithstanding  a  strong  attempt  of  the 
;ber  of  Congress  from  Cattaraugus  County 
3  was  also  present  to  produce  an  opposite 
sit.  Soon  after  this  successful  interview 
tnauguration  of  the  President  took  place." 
\  the  report  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1873 
eCommittee  proposed  that  they  should  be 
itorized  to  sell  a  part  of  the  tract  of  land 
ihging  to  Friends  at  Tunesassa  "which 
(jgh  poorly  calculated  for  farming  purposes, 
'Cuces  timber,  much  of  which  might  now  be 
il;o  advantage,"  and  stating  that  after  con- 
ization they  believed  it  would  be  most  pro- 
ale  to  sell  those  portions  which  will  not  be 
ited  for  the  use  of  the  school.  This  authority 
iigranted  and  in  accordance  therewith  fifty 
!il3  of  it  were  sold  during  the  following  year, 
il|r  portions  of  the  tract  were  subsequently 
imaking  in  all  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
'ucres  and  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  Com 
iee  in  1876  about  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
'lacres  which  il  has  since  been  thought  may 
■(erly  remain  undiminished.  Some  of  the 
E  thus  bought  was  paid  for  by  work  done 
Me  purchasers  in  helping  to  clear  tillable 
n  belonging  to  the  Institution  of  stumps  and 
Irwise  putting  it  into  a  condition  for  profi- 
il'  farming. 

the  Ninth  Month  1873  Aaron  P.  Dewees 
nEunice  his  wife.  Friends  from  Pennsville 
cthly  Meeting,  Ohio,  who  had  offered  their 
iiices  to  the  Committee  were  appointed  as 
ijrintendents  of  the  Boarding  School:  and 
ired  upon  their  duties  in  the  following 
icth.  The  attention  of  A.  P.  Dewees  was 
i«  turned  to  improving  the  farm  and  farm 
rlings,   setting  out  an  orchard,   etc.,  and 


during  his  residence  there  improvements  were 
made  by  which  the  farm  became  much  more 
productive,  and  the  methods  adopted  furnished 
examples  and  suggestions  which  might  be  very 
useful  to  the  Indians. 

The  unsettled  condition  of  the  leases  in  Sala- 
manca and  the  other  villages  on  the  Reservation 
continuing  to  be  a  source  of  much  anxiety  to 
all  concerned,  the  Committee  prepared  a  written 
address  to  the  President  and  Councillors  of  the 
nation  recommending  them  to  apply  for  an  Act 
of  Congress  to  enable  them  to  divide  their  land, 
and  also  to  lease  such  pai'ts  of  it  as  were  con- 
tained in  the  villages  then  upon  it.  This  Ad- 
dress was  signed  Sixth  Month  20th.  1873.  and 
two  of  the  Committee  were  appointed  to  pre- 
sent it. 

(To  be  coutinued.) 


THIRST   FOR   GOD 

COWPER,  1779. 
"  My  soul  thirsteth  for  God." 

I  thirst,  but  not  as  once  I  did. 

The  vain  delights  of  earth  to  share  ; 
Thy  wounds,  Immanuei,  all  forbid 

That  I  should  seek  my  pleasure  there. 
It  was  the  sight  of  thy  dear  cross 

First  weaned  my  soul  from  earthly  things  ; 
And  taught  me  to  esteem  as  dross. 

The  mirth  of  fools  and  pomp  of  kings. 
I  want  that  grace  that  springs  from  Thee, 

That  quickens  all  things  where  it  flows, 
And  makes  a  wretched  thorn  like  me 

Bloom  as  the  myrtle  or  the  rose, 
Dear  fountain  of  delight  unknown. 

No  longer  sink  below  the  brim, 
But  overflow  and  pour  me  down, 

A  living,  life-giving  stream! 
For  sure  of  all  the  plants  that  share 

The  notice  of  thy  Father's  eye, 
None  proves  less  grateful  to  his  care. 

Or  yields  Him  meaner  fruit  than  I. 

A.F. 

Oh,  could  we  read  the  hearts  of  those 
About  us,  know  their  hidden  woes, — 
The  secret  sources  of  despair. 
The  birth  and  burden  of  their  prayer; 
See  thrown  about  their  lives  the  mesh 
Of  pain  from  thorns  within  the  flesh. 
Our  charity  would  lend  the  grace 
Of  goodliness  to  every  face. 

— A^ixon  Waterman. 


Notes  in  General. 

The  total  Christian  constituency  in  Japan,  Pro- 
testant, Roman  Catholic,  Greek  Catholic,  is  300,000. 

The  Missionary  Link  states  that  thirty  per  cent, 
of  the  Christian  women  in  India  can  read,  but  of 
the  women  as  a  whole  only  seven  out  of  a  thousand 
can  read. 

The  number  of  dissenters  from  the  Orthodox 
Greek  (Church  of  Russia  who  will  benefit  by  the 
Czar's  recent  decree  is  estimated  from  twelve  mil- 
lions to  seventeen  millions. 

Thomas  Van  Ness  publishes  twelve  reasons  for 
his  belief  in  immortality.  One  of  them  is,  "whether 
we  examine  the  beliefs  of  the  lowest  Indian  or 
Malay  tribe,  or  those  of  the  most  cultivated  Eu- 
ropean nation,  we  find  everywhere,  in  all  times, 
season.^,  and  places,  a  belief  in  the  survival  after 
death." 

V.\nity"s  KKsroNsiniLiTY.— The  London  Craphic 
says:  "It  is  the  increasing  vanity  of  women,  the 
rage  for  dress,  which  has  produced  the  race  of 
white  slaves,  the  women  who  toil  on  scantv  food. 


herded  together  in  stifling  rooms  for  fourteen  hours 
a  day  to  earn  a  shilling,  to  produce  the  cheap  goods 
in  which  smartly  dressed  women  revel." 

When  Stanley  made  his  journey  across  Africa, 
starting  in  1874,  there  was  not  a  mission  station, 
church  or  school  on  all  that  vast  track.  A  chain 
of  missions  is  now  complete  from  Mombasa  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo,  while  hundreds  of  churches 
and  Christian  schools  are  to  be  found  in  inner  Af- 
rica and  over  100,000  native  Christians. 

The  sum  of  $50,000  has  been  already  provided 
for  carrying  on  religious  work  during  the  summer 
in  New  York  in  various  tents  to  be  located  in  the 
city.  Most  of  the  money  has  been  given  by  ex- 
Mayor  Low  and  other  wealthy  men.  For  several 
years  Seth  Low  has  been  interested  in  such  work 
and  has  carried  on  work  in  a  tent  of  his  own  near 
Columbus  Circle. 

Anetta  Mills,  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  deaf  mute 
school  in  China,  is  now  in  this  country  seeking 
means  by  which  she  can  enlarge  the  school.  There 
are  over  400,000  deaf  people  in  China,  and  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  them,  as  the  Chinese  have 
not  considered  them  capable  of  being  taught. 
Anetta  Mills's  school  is  not  under  any  mission 
board  or  denomination,  but  the  mission  boards  and 
missionaries  of  all  denominations  are  in  sympathy 
with  her  and  her  work. 

The  Pilot  states  that  information  has  been  re- 
ceived in  New  York  that  the  Pope  will  accord  tu 
Luis  Martin,  general  of  the  Jesuits.  ">c  extraordi- 
nary privilege  of  still  celobiating  mass,  although 
his  right  arm  lias  been  amputated.  One  of  the 
strictpst  rules  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  that  in 
regard  to  what  are  designated  the  "canonical  fin- 
gers "  of  the  priests,  which  are  the  thumb  and  index 
finger  of  each  hand,  which  alone  are  allowed  to 
touch  the  "  Blessed  Sacrament." 

Among  the  religious  bodies  who  will  benefit  by 
the  Czar  of  Russia's  decree  which  abolishes  the  re- 
strictions on  the  freedom  of  worship,  are  the  "Old 
Believers,"  whose  churches  have  been  closed  for 
twenty  years  by  the  order  of  the  procurator  gen- 
eral of  the  Holy  Synod.  The  "  Old  Believers"  re- 
fused to  consent  to  the  reforms  introduced  by  Peter 
the  Great,  and  have  maintained  their  primitive 
faith  unchanged  eversince.  'Vhe  Independent  gives 
an  interesting  sketch  of  these  people  and  their  re- 
ligious customs. 

Griffith  John  found  on  his  arrival  in  China  fifty 
years  ago  300  members  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
To-day  there  are  100.000  members  of  that  connec- 
tion. Griffith  John's  fifty  years  of  service  in  China 
has  brought  to'-him  so  great  a  knowledge  of  Chi- 
nese affairs  and  so  sound  a  judgment  concerning 
them  that  the  London  Times  often  sends  a  corre- 
spondent to  obtain  his  views  on  Chinese  affairs, 
and  publishes  his  opinions  as  authoritative.  Griffith 
John  says  the  present  cultivation  of  Western  learn- 
ing by  the  officials  is  the  result  of  the  Boxer  up- 
rising. 

Indian  Commissioner  Leupp  can  hardly  do  a  bet- 
ter thing  than  to  stop  the  hiring  out  of  Indians  to 
Buffalo  Bill  to  cultivate  savagery  in  his  Wild  West 
Show.  We  are  sure  he  will  not  allow  the  bad 
practice  to  continue,  if  he  is  not  controlled  by 
those  above  him.  It  is  a  life  most  corrupting  and 
tends  to  counteract  the  efforts  of  the  Government 
for  the  civilization  of  the  Indians.  We  observe 
that  new  engagements  were  not  long  ago  made 
and  that  some  Indians  took  their  families  with 
them,  thus  removing  their  children  from  school. — 
Independent. 

The  difficulty  of  avoiding  absurdities  when  one 
is  translating  from  English  into  such  a  language 
as  that  of  the  Micmac  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia  must 
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be  very  great,  says  the  London  News.  We  hear 
from  the  Bible  Society  of  a  curious  case.  In  the 
first  edition  of  St.  Matthew  in  Micmac  the  trans- 
lator found,  when  he  came  to  revise  it,  that  in 
Chapter  xxiv.,  7,  instead  of  "  Nation  shall  rise 
against  nation,"  he  had  written,  "A  pair  of  snow- 
shoes  shall  rise  up  against  a  pair  of  snow-shoes." 
And  yet  there  was  only  one  letter  misprinted — 
naooktukumiksijik  (a  nation),  having  been  dis- 
placed by  naooktakumiksijik  (a  snow-shoe). 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — A  late  despatch  from  Washington 
says:  Among  the  most  interesting  exhibits  at  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Appliance  Exhibition  in  this  city  is  a  new 
type  of  transportation  system.  It  is  intended  to  carry 
light  traffic  in  places  where  the  cost  of  a  regular  railway 
system  would  make  the  latter  impracticable.  The  railway 
has  a  single  rail.  Over  this  rail  the  car  is  balanced  and 
is  kept  from  tipping  by  wheels  at  the  sides  like  ordinary 
wagon  wheels,  which  roll  on  paths  of  gravel  or  broken 
stone.  The  car  is  of  steel,  capable  of  carrying  eight 
tons.  It  is  claimed  that  the  cost  of  this  system  is  only  a 
third  to  a  quarter  as  much  as  even  the  cheapest  railway 
line,  and  is  below  the  cost  of  a  macadamized  road. 

It  is  stated  that  Indiana  University  is  to  send  an  ex- 
pedition to  Spain  to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
which  occurs  Eighth  Month  30th,  and  to  search  for  tho 
little  planet  supposed,  from  certain  mathematical  consid- 
erations, to  revolve  around  the  sun  within  the  orbit  of 
Mercury.  Special  lenses  have  been  made  for  this  obser- 
vation. 

Governor  Pennypacker  has  signed  the  bill  providing  for 
the  registration  of  births  and  deaths.  Under  its  terms 
the  Central  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  shall  be  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  a  State  registrar,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  State  C<»nmissioner  of  Health.  The  registrar 
shall  be  a  physician  of  not  loss  than  three  years'  practice 
and  a  competent  vital  statistician.  Kach  city,  borough 
and  township  shall  constitute  a  primary  registration  dis- 
trict, to  be  in  charge  of  a  local  registrar,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  make  returns  of  all  births  and  deaths  occur- 
ring in  their  respective  districts.  Permits  for  burial  and 
for  the  removal  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  must  be  issued 
by  the  registrar  of  the  district  in  which  the  death  occurs. 

Passenger  gasoline  motor  cars  appear  likely  to  be  soon 
introduced  as  a  means  of  transportation.  One  recently 
successfully  tried  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  described  as  a 
thirty-foot  passenger  coach  of  standard  width,  with  cigar- 
shaped  front  and  no  flat  surfaces  to  ofi'er  resistance  to 
the  wind.  The  six-cylinder  gasoline  engine  of  100-horse 
power  is  designed  to  drive  the  car  at  the  rate  of  about 
forty  miles  an  hour.  As  the  car  is  in  itself  both  coach 
and  engine,  the  ordinary  train  crew  will  be  abolished. 
The  fuel  cost  is  exceedingly  low.  The  whole  cost  of  op- 
eration is  estimated  to  be  only  one-tenth  of  the  regular 
passenger  train.  It  is  said  that  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
become  of  great  service,  particularly  in  "local"  travel. 

Serious  rioting  has  taken  place  in  Chicago  in  connection 
with  the  strike  of  the  teamoters,  in  which  several  persons 
have  lost  their  lives,  and  many  others  have  been  injured. 
About  two  thousand  extra  policemen  have  lately  been 
added  to  the  force.  The  instructions  to  the  deputy  sher- 
iffs and  policemen  are  to  use  every  peaceable  means  to 
quiet  the  rioters  before  using  their  weapons. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  been  making 
an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  coals  and  lignites  of 
the  United  States  to  determine  their  fuel  value  and  the 
most  economic  method  for  their  utilization  for  different 
purposes,  from  which  it  appears  that  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can coals  and  lignites  can  be  used  as  a  source  of  power 
in  a  gas  producing  plant.  From  this  investigation  it  is 
believed  that  extensive  undeveloped  beds  of  lignite  in 
Colorado  and  other  far  Western  States  and  Texas  will  be 
made  use  of  in  the  making  of  gas. 

Governor  Pennypacker  has  vetoed  the  bill  regulating 
the  practice  of  and  licensing  of  osteopathic  doctors  and 
the  establishment  of  a  board  of  examiners  representing 
the  State  Osteopathic  Association,  before  whom  all  can- 
didates must  pass  before  legally  beginning  the  practice 
of  the  profession.  The  Governor's  main  objection  was 
on  the  ground  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  to  indicate 
what  constitutes  the  science  of  osteopathy.  He  says: 
"The  approval  of  this  bill  would  appear  to  give  the  au- 
thority of  the  State  to  a  system  of  practice  in  the  healing 
art,  which  excludes  the  use  of  medicine  and  the  use  of 
surgery.  Should  the  bill  become  a  law  licenses  would  be 
issuea  by  the  State  Board  of  Osteopathic  Examiners  and 
not  by  the  Medical  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  which  would 
be  an  anomaly  in  our  legislation  upon  the  subject." 

It  is  stated  that  the  Remington-Martin  Paper  Company, 
of  Watertown,  has  purchased  650,000  spruce  seedlings 


from  Germany  to  place  on  its  large  tract  in  St.  Lawrence 
County  to  perpetuate  the  stock  of  pulp  timber.  The 
work  will  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  State  Forest 
Commissioner  Middleton.  it  is  estimated  that  an  acre 
will  bear  eighty  cords  of  wood.  This  is  the  first  pulp 
wood  company  to  try  the  experiment  on  these  lines. 

The  beds  of  sulphur  which  have  long  been  known  to 
exist  at  a  depth  of  more  than  500  feet  in  Louisiana,  at 
the  little  village  of  Sulphur,  have  lately  been  made  pro- 
ductive, as  is  stated,  by  a  novel  method.  Steam  has  been 
forced  in  with  heavy  pressure  through  one  of  the  shafts 
or  wells  into  the  sulphur  mass.  The  heat  gradually  re- 
duced the  sulphur  to  a  liquid,  and  the  pressure  from  the 
steam  forced  the  melted  sulphur  out  of  other  wells  or 
shafts  to  the  surface,  where  it  flowed  a  molten,  golden 
mass,  into  prepared  vatsi  When  cooled,  it  was  broken 
and  shipped  in  bulk,  being  nearly  98  per  cent,  pure,  and 
it  was  worth,  as  it  stood  at  the  mines,  about  $28  per  ton. 

Luther  Burbank  has  succeeded  in  growing  a  cactus 
without  thorns,  which,  it  is  believed,  may  become  very 
valuable  as  a  food  for  cattle  in  arid  and  desert  regions. 

Chicago  has  lately  entered  upon  a  system  of  municipal 
ownership  of  street  railways,  having  previously  success- 
fully, as  is  believed,  operated  systems  of  electric  lighting 
and  water  supply.  The  late  election  of  Judge  Dunne  as 
Mayor  of  Chicago  largely  resulted  from  his  advocacy  of 
the  doctrine  of  municipal  ownership. 

Foreign.— The  second  great  Zemslvo  Congress  opened 
at  Moscow  on  the  5th  inst.  ;  this  body  met  in  accordance 
with  the  rescript  of  the  Czar,  issued  Third  Month  3rd  and 
is  composed  of  132  delegates  from  all  parts  of  Russia. 
It  is  understood  that  plans  providing  for  the  organization 
of  a  popular  assembly  clothed  with  certain  well  defined 
powers,  and  representing  all  parts  of  the  Empire  have 
been  considered. 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  at  present  twenty-one  revo- 
lutionary societies  in  Russia,  which  have  divisions  and 
subdivisions  scattered  throughout  the  Empire. 

A  despatch  from  London  says  :  They  have  a  definite 
programme  for  the  reconstruction  of  Russia's  govern- 
ment and  in  the  main  shudder  with  the  rest  or  the  world 
when  anarchists  perpetrate  purely  criminal  deeds  from 
time  to  time.  The  revolutionary  movement  in  Russia  is 
a  dignified,  determined  effort  to  supplant  autocracy  with 
a  democratic  form  of  government.  Its  adherents  believe 
that  each  day  marks  progress  toward  this  goal  ;  that  a 
no  distant  day  shall  see  their  dream  for  Russia  fully  rea- 
lized. 

In  Warsaw  the  number  of  deaths  from  riots  on  the  1st 
inst.  is  stated  to  have  been  been  62. 

The  Social  Democrats  of  Poland  having  proclaimed  a 
general  strike  throughout  Poland,  a  renewal  of  violence 
is  anticipated.  In  order  to  avoid  exciting  the  populace, 
the  newspapers  have  been  foabidden  to  publish  accounts 
of  the  rioting  in  Poland. 

General  good  order  prevailed  in  St.  Petersburg  on  the 
1st  inst.,  but  disorders  have  taken  place  in  various  cities 
and  towns  throughout  Russia. 

Japan  is  much  excited  upon  the  action  of  France  in 
conniving  as  is  charged  at  flagrant  violations  of  neutral- 
ity in  the  present  war.  In  view  of  the  treaty  existing 
between  England  and  Japan:  the  London  Times  consid- 
ers the  situation  a  very  grave  one,  and  says  :  "  Were  the 
facts  alleged  by  the  Japanese  established  and  were  their 
Government  to  call  upon  us  to  fulfil  our  obligations  under 
the  alliance,  France  must  remember  that  we  should  have 
no  choice  but  to  comply.  Nothing  would  gratify  her 
enemies  more  and  nothing  would  bring  grief  more  pro- 
found to  the  vast  majority  of  both  peoples." 

In  a  recent  International  Congress  in  Berlin,  Professor 
Lassar,  of  Berlin,  who  is  regarded  as  an  authority  on  dis- 
eases of  the  skin,  read  a  paper  averring  that  he  has  had 
only  three  failures  in  using  the  Roentgen  rays  for  cancer 
in  some  hundreds  of  cases  he  had  treated.  The  ray  was 
efliective  only  where  the  growths  were  not  deep-seated, 
because  its  healing  effect  only  penetrated  to  a  depth  of 
one-fifth  of  an  inch.  The  ray  seemed  ineffective  for 
large  growths. 

In  Poland  thousands  of  workmen  are  said  to  have  quit 
the  drinking  of  spirits  and  the  smoking  of  tobacco  in 
order  to  deprive  the  Government  of  the  revenues  from 
those  sources,  and  have  appealed  to  others  to  practice 
self-denial  in  order  to  mark  popular  discontent  with  ad- 
ministrative abuses.  In  many  instances  the  smokers  and 
drinkers  comply,  and  the  Russian  journals  express  the 
fear  that,  with  the  spread  of  the  movement,  there  will 
be  a  serious  decrease  in  the  revenues. 

A  despatch  from  Honolulu  of  the  7th  says  :  There  is 
marked  activity  in  the  volcano  of  Kilauea.  The  flow  of 
lava  is  increasing,  and  a  rising  in  the  crater  gives  indica- 
tions that  there  may  be  an  overflow. 

It  is  said  that  Sweden  and  Norway  are  the  only  coun- 
tries where  practically  every  grown  man  can  read  and 
write.     Bavaria  comes  next  in  this  respect. 


NOTICES. 
Western  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends.— 

train  which  leaves  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia, ' 
A.  M.,  on  the  19th  inst.,  will  be  met  at  West  Grove,  to  i 
vey  (free  of  charge),  those  desiring  to  attend  the  W 
ern  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends,  to  be  held  at  Lot 
Grove,  Chester  County,  Pa.  It  would  assist  the  com 
tee  if  those  intending  to  come  would  inform  by  posts 
advance.  Haery  E.  Cooper,  1 

Benj.  McFadden,  1 


•  Commit 


■Westtown  School  Committee. — The  Commi 
having  charge  of  the  Boarding  School  at  Westtown  if 
quested  to  meet  in  the  Committee  Room  at  Fourth 
Arch  Streets  instead  of  at  the  school  on  Third-day 
16lh  inst.,  at  10.30  o'clock.  The  Committee  on  Inst 
tion  is  requested  to  meet  at  9.30  o'clock  in  the  Com 
tee  Room  ;  and  the  Committee  on  Admissions,  in 
second  story  of  No.  304  Arch  Street  on  the  same  da 
9.30  o'clock.      

^ATesttown  Boarding  School. — For  convenii 
of  persons  coming  to  Westtown  School,  the  stage 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  A.  M., 
2.48  and  4.32  p.  M.  Other  trains  are  met  when  reqneE 
Stage  fare,  fifteen  cents;  after  7.30  P.  M.,  twenty 
cents  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegraph, ' 
West  Chester,  Phone  114a.    Edward  G.  Smedlbt,  S 


Friends'  Educational  Association.— The  an 

meeting  will  be  held  at  Friends'  School,  Coulter  Sti| 
Germantown,  Seventh-day,  Fifth  Month  13th,  1905. 

programme.  I 

3.00  p.  M.— 1.  Report  of  Standing  Committees. 

2.  "Should  our 'Teachers  be  Pensioned."  IsaaeSharpi 

3.  The  Culture  Element  in  Education — 

1.  From  the  Intellectual  standpoint. 

Agnes  L.  Tierney 

2.  From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Business  Man. 

J.  Stogdell  Stokeil 

3.  From  the  Religious  Standpoint.  I 

George  M.  Warnel 

7.30?.  M.— An  Address  by  Talcott  Williams-     "Lell 

and  Being." 

An   invitation   is  extended   by   Germantown  Fri(| 

School  to  supper  at  6.15  o'clock  at  the  School  House. 


Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  St.,  PI 

— Open  OB  week-days  from  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  M.  and  fn 
p.  M.  to  6  p.  M. 

New  books  in  the  Library  include  the  following: 

Abbot,  H.  L.— Problems  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Duncan,  Norman. — Dr.  Grenfell's  Parish,  the  deep 
Fisherman. 

Ely,  H.  R.— Another  Hardy  Garden  Book. 

Hulbert,  W.  D. — Forest  Neighbors. 

King,  H.C. — Personal  and  Ideal  Elementsin  Edaca 

Landon,  Perceval.— Opening  of  Tibet. 

ToOLEY,  S.  A. — Life  of  Florence  Nightingale. 

ToRREY,  Bradford. — Nature's  Invitation. 

Waddington,  M.  K. — Italian  Letters  of  a  Diploi 
Wife. 

Wallace,  Dillon. — Lure  of  the  Labrador  Wild, 
Story  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  conducted  by  Leot 
Hubbard,  Jr. 


ware,  Rebecca  G.  Rhoads,  wife  of  Jonathan  E.  Rhil 
in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  her  age  :  a  member  and  'ji 
of  Wilmington  Monthly  Meeting.  In  early  life  she  it 
covenant  with  her  Lord  and  Saviour,  by  the  sacrifi()i 
her  will  to  his  ;  and  ever  after,  it  is  believed,  was  all 
sessor  of  the  faith  which  overcomes  the  world.^  f 
Christian  graces  were  conspicuous  in  her  character  ill 
different  relations  of  daughter  and  sister,  of  wifejo 
mother  ;  and  in  the  wider  field  of  religious  societyj 
judgment  and  voice  were  on  the  side  of  pnreness,  rl 
eousness  and  love.  Having  fulfilled  her  day's  work  ill 
daytime,  her  friends  have  the  consoling  belief  « 
through  the  merits  of  Him  who  gave  himself  for  us,  shf 
received  "an  inheritance  incorruptible  and  undefiled  ?p 
faideth  not  away."  I 

,  at  her  home,  Birmingham,  England,  on  the  I 

of  Fourth  Month,  1905,  in  the  ninety-fifth  year  ol|( 
age,  Emma  J.  Gibbins,  widow  of  Thomas  Gibbinst 
youngest  and  last  surviving  child  of  Richard  TappeiP 
Elizabeth  Cadbury,  of  Birmingham.  "Surely  goo(|i 
and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life  ;  :J 
will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever."  I 

Note.— In  No.  41  the  name  Martha  T.  Stab 
should  have  been  written  instead  of  Martha  S.  Stanlii 
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^HAT  God  hath  Joined. — A  determination 
(know  nothing  but  Christ,"  or  that  side 
tirist  which  they  have  determined  to  re- 
c,  may  work  admirably  well  for  the  high 
J:ulture  of  some  among  men  ;  but  for  the 
ititing  heavenward  with  wings  as  eagles 
ire  in  a  poor  plight  where  both  wings  are 
tupplied.  Not  only  Christ  the  teacher  is 
red,  but  Christ  "and  Him  crucified,"  if  we 
il  know  a  Saviour  who  is  complete. 

Cjpersed  Members. —  In  our  late  annual 
lobly  we  were  reminded  of  the  distant 
i(S  where  some  of  our  members  are  scat- 
'(  hither  and  thither  over  the  earth  for  va- 
V  causes  and  interests.  They  may  think 
i  for  livelihood  or  gain,  health  or  recrea- 
)]  observation  or  Divine  service.  What- 
)i  may  be  the  cause  of  local  separation 
II  their  home  meeting,  there  is  one  respon- 
i;y  which  they  must  everywhere  be  under, 
Jiwhere  carry  with  them— that  of  mem- 
riip  in  an  association  professing  to  stand 
'16  immediate  and  perceptible  witness  of 
iipirit  of  Truth. 

lis  well  that  members  are  scattered  abroad 
oihall  scatter  broadcast  this  goodly  seed 
luth— not  merely  by  words  about  it,  but 
ling  everywhere  actuated  by  it.  It  is  not 
1,0  have  members  distant  and  absent  who 
Jlistant  and  absent  from  the  principles 
ill  their  membership  stands  for  —  trav- 
il;  misrepresentatives  of  their  religious 
cty.      Distance   from    our  meetings   has 

ght  to  emancipate  us  from  the  tenets 
D.ssed  by  membership.  Whither  shall  we 
:3m  the  presence  of  Truth  ?  If  the  tenets 

ir  profession  are  for  the  good  of  man, 
w  more  brightly  do  they  need  to  be  shown 
fl  from  day  to  day  among  strangers  to 
Bi;  and  our  moving  in  and  out  among  men 
«ery  clime  should  be  as  standard-bearers 

e  universal  and  saving  light  of  Christ, 
eire  members  not  for  ourselves  alone  but 


for  the  world,  and  not  less  so  if  it  be  a  gain- 
saying world  in  which  our  lot  is  cast.  Let 
each  member  in  every  place  ask  himself,  "  Why 
ami  here?  Am  I  under  God  discharging  the 
purpose  of  my  peculiar  situation?" 


The  Harrisburg  Horror  vs.  the  World- 
Consternation.  —  The  explosions  of  bomb- 
shells of  peace  are  more  horrifying,  when 
deadly,  than  those  of  war,  because  unexpected 
and  not  arranged  for.  But  what  unspeakable 
atrocity  would  have  been  added  to  disaster  had 
men  deliberately  arranged  for  the  terrific  ex- 
plosion by  which  six  score  were  killed  or 
injured  at  Harrisburg,  and  those  eighteen  at 
Point  Breeze.  Is  there  any  earthly  reason 
that  could  justify  such  slaughter,  were  it  de- 
liberate? And  men  will  not  forgive  it,  if  they 
find  it  careless  or  thoughtless. 

And  yet  men  are  employed  by  their  re- 
spective governments  deliberately  to  arrange 
for  and  to  execute  carnage  much  more  whole- 
sale by  bombshells  and  mines,  and  to  contrive 
each  of  them  for  just  as  large  and  larger 
results  in  suffering  and  woe  upon  those  in- 
nocent of  the  causes  of  their  war.  Our  Har- 
risburg and  Point  Breeze  are  but  the  prick  of 
a  pin  in  comparison  with  a  single  battlefield 
or  battleship  engagement.  Does  life-destroying 
lose  its  sin  in  proportion  to  its  hugeness — 
lose  its  guilt  by  being  made  deliberate — lose 
its  diabolism  by  being  made  official?  Surely 
such  works  are  not  of  the  mind  or  method 
of  Christ. 

How  long  will  governments  continue  to  stul- 
tify themselves  bvsuch  bitter  depths  of  folly? 
How  long  will  their  subjects  hurry  to  get 
under  the  curse  of  Cain  by  hiring  themselves 
out  as  life-takers?  How  long  shall  men  dili- 
gently prefer  the  blindness  of  the  lower  king- 
dom to  the  light  of  Christ?  So  long  as  they 
are  taught  systems  of  religion,  even  about 
Christ,  which  minimize  or  divert  from  the 
witness  of  his  true  light  in  the  individual's 
heart. 

Japan  has  surprised  modern  nations  by  her 
civilization  in  the  arts  of  peace  made  possible 
by  her  long  freedom  hitherto  from  foreign 
wars.  And  now,  with  fitting  irony  her  ambas- 
sador in  Paris  can  thus  address  our  so-called 
Christendom: 

We  Japanese  have  for  many  generations  sent  to 
all  the  civilized  cities  of  Christendom  the  finest 


lacquered  ware  made  in  the  world,  enameled  goods 
with  vari-colored  glazes  inlaid  with  threads  of 
precious  metals  which  were  marvels  of  beauty  and 
miracles  of  human  patience  and  skill ;  decorated 
porcelain,  hand-painted,  which  had  been  repeatedly 
fired  and  emerged  from  the  kilns  pure  and  flaw- 
less, so  that  your  most  refined  and  cultured  ladies 
placed  them  in  silk-lined  china  closets,  and  feasted 
their  eyes  and  those  of  select  gatherings  upon 
their  beauty  only  upon  holidays  and  state  occa- 
sions; we  have  sent  you  the  most  exquisite  wood 
and  ivory  carvings  ever  created  by  the  cunning 
hand  of  the  artist ;  bronzes  which  you  have  hon- 
ored yourselves  by  placing  in  your  museums;  birds 
and  animals,  drawn  anatomically  correct,  and  col- 
ored in  the  beautiful  hues  of  nature  with  infinite 
skill  and  cultured  devotion ;  vases  whose  model- 
ing, decoration  and  firing  required  the  labor  of 
months  and  years,  so  large  in  size  and  so  exact 
in  every  detail  as  to  startle  your  best  artists  and 
challenge  the  admiration  of  your  finest  connois- 
seurs, and  despite  all  of  this,  you  have  persistently 
classed  us  among  the  barbarian  people  of  the  globe. 
But  now,  since  we  have  killed  several  hundred 
thousand  Russians  on  sea  and  land  and  won  a  series 
of  uninterrupted  military  victories,  unsurpassed 
in  reckless  abandon  of  life,  in  devotion  to  kin  and 
country,  in  endurance  and  self-abnegation,  and  in 
bravery  and  the  shedding  of  blood,  you  suddenly 
awake  and  begin  to  recognize  us  as  a  civilized 
people. 

"And  yet  it  is  you  who  pretend  to  love  peace 
and  deprecate  war.  For  was  it  not  your  glorious 
Milton  who  said,  "  Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less 
renowned  than  war?'  And  did  not  America's  Quaker 
poet,  Whittier,  write  : 

"  Peace  has  higher  tests  of  merit 
Than  battle  ever  knew." 


Forms  for  the  Formalist,  the  Spirit  for 
the  Spiritual. — A  non-member  sends  us  the 
following  as  his  religious  concern  in  unity  with 
our  position: — Beyond  all  question  there  are 
those  who  do  not  find  the  formal  routine  of 
religious  gatherings  satisfying.  Such  seek 
God.  As  God  is  Spirit,  He  can  be  discerned  by 
Spirit  alone.  Man  can  no  more  enter  the  secret 
place  of  the  Most  High  by  the  action  of  brain 
than  he  can  by  the  action  of  muscle.  Spirit 
must  have  its  opportunity  of  growth  ere  it  be- 
comes the  dominant  factor  in  individual  life. 

Routine  prayer,  an  oft-sung  hymn,  the  care- 
fully prepared  oration, — they  do  not  expand 
the  soul.  Jesus  ever  sought  solitude  for  com- 
munion; the  source  of  his  power  was  oneness 
with  God.  Oneness  with  the  Father — as  our 
portion — was  the  longing  of  his  heart. 

In  our  realizing  this,  how  distasteful  form 
in  worship  becomes;  how  patiently  in  silence 
we  wait  for  the  quickening  of  the  Spirit;  how 
unswervingly  we  deliver  the  message. 
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George  Whitehead. 


An  Essay  ■prepared  for  the  Moorestown  Reading  Circle, 
by  Anna  Wood  Richie. 

(Continued  from  page  350.) 

There  were  many  old  laws  against  dissenters 
still  in  existence,  and  several  recent  ones  had 
been  enacted,  on  account  of  some  dangerous 
sects  which  had  arisen;  and  persecution  was 
the  more  increased  because  a  fee  was  given  to 
officers  or  magistrates  for  every  dissenter  pre- 
sented and  convicted,  so  that  in  spite  of  some 
declarations  of  indulgence  issued  by  Charles  II. 
for  political  reasons,  there  were,  in  1672,  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  no  less  than 
four  hundred  friends  in  prisons  throughout 
England,  some  having  endured  ten  or  eleven 
years  imprisonment,  and  some  under  sentence 
of  banishment. 

The  state  of  these  Friends  deeply  affected 
the  mind  of  George  Whitehead,  and  chiefly 
through  his  instrumentality  the  king  was 
induced  to  discharge  most  of  them,  to  remit 
their  fines,  and  release  the  estates  of  those 
who  had  forfeited  them.  There  were  a  few 
names  of  other  dissenters  who  were  prisoners 
in  the  same  catalogue  with  the  Friends,  and 
released  with  them;  "  Which,"  George  White- 
head says,  "  I  was  very  glad  of,  that  they  par- 
took of  the  same  benefit,  through  our  indus- 
try. 

"Our  being  of  different  judgment  and  socie- 
ties did  not  abate  my  compassion  or  charity 
even  towards  those  who  have  been  my  opposers 
in  some  cases.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  my  (Jod, 
who  is  Father  and  Fountain  of  mercies,  whose 
love  in  Christ  Jesus  to  us  should  oblige  us  to 
be  merciful  and  kind  one  to  another,  we  being 
required  to  love  mercy  as  well  as  do  justly, 
and  walk  humbly  with  our  God." 

This  was  an  entirely  unique  sentiment  at 
this  time,  for  though  there  were  many  sects 
who  believed  in  liberty  of  conscience,  the 
Friends  alone  stood  for  this  liberty,  for  all 
people  alike. 

Although  Charles  II.  was  inclined  to  be  in- 
dulgent to  dissenters.  Parliament  did  not  favor 
his  views,  and  although  George  Whitehead  and 
his  friends  were  untiring  in  their  petitions  and 
interviews  with  the  king  on  behalf  of  their 
suffering  brethren,  persecution  reached  its 
height  during  his  reign,  and  it  closed  with 
fourteen  hundred  Friends  suffering  imprison- 
ment in  England  and  Wales. 

Upon  the  accession  of  James  the  Second 
much  fear  was  entertained  as  to  what  would 
become  of  the  Protestant  dissenters  under  a 
king  who  was  an  avowed  Catholic. 

But  George  Whitehead  hopefully  believed 
that  they  would  have  ease  under  this  king,  and 
he  lost  no  time  in  using  all  his  efforts  to  bring 
it  about.  A  few  vt'eeks  after  the  death  of 
Charles  he,  in  company  with  Gilbert  Latey, 
presented  to  King  James  an  address  of  good 
will,  appealing  to  his  clemency  in  the  case  of 
the  suffering  Friends,  giving  a  simple  and 
affecting  account  of  their  situation.  Between 
three  and  four  months  after  this  first  inter- 
view, no  relief  being  obtained,  George  White- 
head was  deeply  concerned  to  go  to  the  king, 
to  give  him  further  information,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  persuade  him  to  put  a  slop  to  the 
ruinous  persecutions. 

Acquainting  his  friend,  Robert  Barclay,  with 
his  intentions  (for  whom  the  king  had  a  parti- 


cular respect,  having  known  him  in  Scotland), 
he  was  willing  to  unite  in  the  application,  and 
they  appear  to  have  readily  obtained  admit- 
tance to  the  king's  presence.  George  White- 
head took  the  principal  part  in  this  interview, 
giving  a  vivid  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
Friends,  and  asking  for  the  privilege  of  pre- 
senting a  similar  account  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

This  request  was  granted,  and  further,  the 
king  issued  a  warrant  to  be  presented  to  the 
Attorney-General,  on  behalf  of  the  suffering 
Friends.  This  warrant  George  Whitehead  and 
his  friend,  Gilbert  Latey,  presented  to  the 
Attorney-General,  and  continued  to  attend 
upon  him  until  warrants  were  signed  for  the 
release  of  all  Friends,  so  far  as  the  king's 
commission  granted  it;  so,  though  many  had 
died,  there  were  a  great  number  liberated 
from  their  severe  imprisonment  of  ten  to  fif- 
teen years,  and  returned  to  their  families. 

Great,  however,  as  was  the  relief,  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Society  were  by  no  means  at  an 
end.  The  clergy  in  general  appeared  decidedly 
unfriendly  to  toleration,  and  a  great  number 
of  magistrates  encouraged  a  set  of  dishonest 
informers,  who  made  a  business  of  informing 
against  the  Quakers  for  the  fees  they  would 
receive. 

George  Whitehead  now  exerted  himself  earn- 
estly to  induce  the  king  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
proceedings  of  these  unprincipled  people.  His 
exertions  were  very  successful.  He  inserts 
in  his  memoirs  a  petition  to  King  James,  which 
was  signed  by  several  of  the  sufferers,  stating 
the  cruelty  and  illegality  of  the  proceedings 
against  them,  and  after  presenting  this  to  the 
king,  he  requested  him  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sion to  hear  them  and  the  informers  face  to 
face. 

This  was  accordingly  done,  to  the  great  con- 
sternation of  the  informers,  and  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  king  instructed  some  of  his  min- 
isters and  magistrates  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
wicked  practice  of  the  informers,  insomuch 
that  some  of  them  were  forced  to  fly,  and 
others  reduced  to  beggary. 

As,  during  the  severe  sufl'erings  which  they 
had  endured  for  conscience'  sake,  the  Friends 
had  exhibited  great  Christian  patience,  so  also 
when  their  enemies,  the  mercenary  informers, 
became  destitute,  they  exhibited  great  Chris- 
tian forgiveness. 

The  Friends,  though  they  had  been  so  severely 
impoverished  by  the  proceedings  of  the  in- 
formers, did  not  hesitate  to  supply  the  wants 
of  these  people  in  their  destitute  condition. 
George  Whitehead  gives  an  instance  of  this 
kind  in  his  own  case.  "After'  the  trade  of 
informing  was  over,"  he  saj's,  "George  Hit- 
ton,  a  notorious  informer,  came  to  my  house, 
complaining  to  me  that  he  was  to  be  a  servant 
to  a  great  person,  but  wanted  clothes,  or 
money  to  buy  him  some;  whereupon  I  gave 
him  something,  being  willing  to  render  good 
against  evil,  he  having  been  a  very  injurious 
adversary  against  myself  and  many  other  of 
our  Friends.  However,  I  was  comforted  that 
the  case  was  so  well  altered,  as  that  from 
taking  away  our  goods  by  force,  these  poor 
wretches  were  fain  to  come  and  beg  of  us." 

The  suppression  of  the  trade  of  informers 
was  a  very  important  step,  but  it  did  not  close 
the  sufferings  of  the  Society,  nor  the  labors  of 
its  members  to  obtain  complete  liberty  of  con- 


science. They  proceeded,  step  by  step, 
pressing  their  grievances,  one  after  anotl 
upon  the  notice  of  the  highest  authoritiei 
the  land.  The  sentiments  of  the  coui 
seemed  also  to  be  growing  steadily  in  favo 
toleration,  so  that  in  the  next  reign,  thai 
William  and  Mary,  the  first  act  of  Parlian 
"for  the  ease  of  scrupulous  consciences  " 
passed— known  as  the  "Toleration  Act;" 
William  and  Mary  may  be  said  to  have  plai 
the  tree  of  religious  liberty  in  England, 
attitude  of  the  king  and  Parliament  was  f 
that  it  seemed  to  the  Friends  a  propitious  li 
to  petition  the  government  for  an  act  to  lij 
ate  the  Friends  from  taking  oaths.  ThiS: 
accordingly  done,  and  George  Whitehead  se] 
to  have  taken  the  most  active  part  in  solj 
ing  the  measure. 

A  case  was  drawn  up,  and  a  petition, 
bodying  a  brief  statement  of  their  wishes, 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1 
It  was  followed  by  a  motion  for  leave  to  b 
in  a  bill  that  the  solemn  affirmatives  of  Qua 
might  be  accepted  instead  of  an  oath, 
motion   was    carried    by   a    large    majo: 
"Whereupon,"  says  George  Whitehead,  "n 
of  the  members  of  Parliament  came  out  t 
with   great  joy,    love    and    tendernes 
showed  their  satisfaction  that  they  had 
gained  the  point  for  us. 

After  much  discussion  and  a  good  dee 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Peers,  an  Act 
finally  passed,  in  1696,  which  was  measui 
satisfactory  to  Friends.  In  1714  the  Act 
made  perpetual,  and  in  1721  the  fori 
affirmation  Vi'as  altered  so  as  to  meet  the 
of  the  more  scrupulous  members  of  the  Soc 

Though  George  Whitehead  had  now  be( 
quite  feeble  in  body,  he  continued  to  af 
the  meetings  of  Friends,  both  for  relij 
worship  and  for  discipline,  bearing  his  t 
mony  to  the  povver  of  the  Divine  Grace  w 
had  been  his  support  through  life.  And 
in  meetinss  about  church  matters,  when  d 
sity  of  opinions  arose,  he  would  expresi 
thoughts  with  great  force  and  convincenji 
In  his  eighty-sixth  year  he  wrote  a  livel; 
dress  to  his  friends,  which  was  printed 
circulated  among  them. 

He  died  in  great  peace  in  1722,  ii 
eighty-seventh  year,  having  lived  during 
times  of  seven  rulers,  with  nearly  all  of  v  l 
he  had  had  personal  interviews. 

A  few  years  before  his  death  he  hadwr^ 
a  short  review  of  the  engagements  of  his 
life,    which   is   characteristic   of  his  b 
Christian  spirit: 

"Manifold   exercises,    trials,  tribulat 
hath  the  Lord  my  God  supported  me  undeii 
carried  me  through,  in  my  pilgrimage  fo  li 
Name  and  Truth's  sake,  having  spent  a  i 
time,  even  the  greatest  part  of  my  life 
my  youth  upward,  in  the  testimony,  ser 
and  vindication  of  the  living,  unchang 
Truth,  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  my  Lordjf 
whom  I  have  suffered  many  things,  bo 
body  and  spirit,  as  also  by  reproachesju 
calumnies;  and  sincerely  labored  in  his  v 
who  has  supported  me,  and  hitherto  helpt 
in  the  Gospel  of  the  Grace  of  God,  and  o 
dear  Son,  Jesus  Christ ;  even  the  Gosoel  of 
salvation,  and  peace,  to  them  who  truly  be: » 

"And  yet  I  esteem  not  all  my  suffering  H 
afflictions  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the 
set  before  me;  for  all  which  I  must  ai 
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leiing,  honor,  glory,  power  and  dominion  to 
ic^ord  God  and  the  Lamb,  upon  his  throne, 
ir^ver  and  ever! 

And  when  by  the  grace  and  assistance  of 
tyleavenly  Father,  I  have  finished  the  work 
eiath  given  me  to  do,  I  firmly  believe  and 
eigly  hope  in  the  Lord  I  shall  die  in  the 
01  Jesus  Christ,  and  ever  live  with  and  rest 
I  jm  in  his  Heavenly  kingdom. 

'0  my  soul!  enter  thou  into  thy  rest,  even 
ijeternal  rest  from  thy  manifold  labors, 
aiils,  and  sufi:erings;  for  the  Lord  thy  God 
it  dealt  bountifully  with  thee:  glory  to  his 
[client  Name  for  evermore!" 


j  Second  Utterance  of  Prayer  and  Praise. 

BY   ANN    ELIZA   BACON. 

fi  Greenwich  Meeting,  New  Jersey,  forty- 
n  years  ago.  Another  petition  probably 
Fied  in  a  meeting  prior  to  this,  was  given 
,  i,r  last  number.  Between  these  two  copies 
Jr  own  hand  was  found  her  statement,  which 
jithere  printed.] 

(i.  Lord,  we  bow  before  Thee,  that  we  may 
it-n  thanks  unto  Thee  for  the  loving  kind- 
)a  Thou  wast  pleased  to  manifest  towards 
bl people  who  was  lately  gathered  '■''■  before 
li|:  for  as  Thou  passed  by,  the  eye  of  Thy 
iDassion  rested  upon  them,  and  Thou,  be- 
)lDg  the  many  precious  plants  of  Thy  own 
g;  hand  planting,  Thou  wast  afresh  enam- 
•e,  and  drawing  near.  Thou  didst  spread  o  t 
re  them  Thy  wing  of  ancient  goodness: 
iting  Thy  loving  kindness,  at  season?,  to 
'oas  the  dew;  and  Thou  saidst  in  Thy  heart, 
Srely  this  is  none  other  than  that  which  is 
flto  me  of  mine  inheritance  which  mine  arm 
d;ather,  and  I  will  bless  it.  I  will  be  their 
olind  they  shall  be  my  people.  I  will  gather 
le.  I  will  enclose  them.  I  will  be  a  wall 
'  ,e  around  them  and  those  who  are  younger, 
ailard  bearers  and  testimony  bearers  in  thy 
ne,  that  shall  stand  continually  before  Thee : 
■jd  the  Lambs  of  the  fold,  as  tender  plants 
rd'ing  up  around  Thy  heavenly  table;  so  thai 
leations  around  about,  beholding  the  bright- 
eof  Thy  rising  and  the  excellency  of  the 
liir,  may  come  running  unto  Thee;  as  Thou 
ijThyself  declared  through  Thy  holy  prophet. 
Jig,  "Nations  that  know  not  thee  shall 
ID  running  unto  thee,  because  of  the  Lord 
ijjod,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  for  He  hath 
ofied  thee."  And  wilt  Thou  be  pleased  to 
113  our  hearts  to  be  bowed  under  a  sense  of 
ijcondescending  goodness.  So  we  may  be 
liled  to  return  the  glory,  honor,  thanksgiv- 
fiind  high  renown  which  belong  unto  Thee. 

'ho  Built  the  Subway? — "Who  built  the 
il-ay?" 

',"  says  capital,  "I  built  the  subway  with 
ylollars." 

'>Vho  built  the  subway?" 
_'.,"  said  the  engineer,  "I  built  the  subway 
it  my  trained  mind  and  professional  skill." 
'I,"  says  the  contractor,"  "I  built  the  sub- 
»by  organizing  and  directing  the  work." 
ho  built  the  subway?" 
I,"  says  the  labor,  "I  built  the  subway 
i'  my  pick  and  shovel." 
ipital,  labor,  engineer  and  contractor— all 
»ia  share  in  its  achievement, 
le  capitalist  who  claims  that  it  was  his 
•early  Meeting  of  1863. 


money  and  ability  for  business  organization 
that  has  worked  the  marvels  in  industrial  and 
commercial  achievement,  and  insists  upon  tak- 
ing all  the  profit  and  glory  is  just  as  wrong  as 
the  laborer  who,  echoing  what  he  has  heard 
in  some  Socialistic  meeting  shouts:  "There 
is  no  wealth  that  was  not  produced  by  labor, 
and  therefore  all  wealth  should  be  the  reward 
of  labor." 

Capital,  labor,  brains,  enter  into  the  accom- 
plishment of  every  great  enterprise.  One  is 
of  little  value  without  the  other  two.  Capital 
would  be  useless  without  the  strong  arm  of 
labor,  and  labor  would  have  nothing  to  dig  if 
capital  did  not  supply  the  necessary  financial 
equipment.  And  without  the  education  and 
training  of  the  engineer  and  other  professional 
men  capital  and  labor  would  be  powerless 

Andrew  Carnegie  is  one  of  the  greatest 
capitalists  in  the  world.  But  he  does  not  claim 
that  his  money  has  done  it  all.  Sir  James 
Kitson  asked  A.  Carnegie  if  he  understood  an 
intricate  piece  of  machinery  in  one  of  his  steel 
mills,  and  he  tells  A.  Carnegie's  answer: 

"No,"  replied  the  great  ironmaster;  "but  I 
know  how  to  gather  about  me  men  that  do  know 
machinery  and  all  about  the  steel  business.  I 
don't  know  much  about  steel  machinery  or  the 
steel  business,  but  I  do  know  the  human  ma- 
chine."—  Wall  Street  Journal. 


A  Visit  to  Algeria. 

(Continued  from  page  31S.) 

First  Month  9th,  1905. 

How  shall  I  begin  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  it  means  to  have  been  in  the  real  desert, 
or  at  least  on  the  edge  of  it— to  gallop  into 
its  endless  reaches  on  a  real  Arab  steed,  to 
follow  only  the  sand  traces  left  by  the  tur- 
baned  guide  who  was  galloping  on  before?  I 
cannot  tell — but  yesterday  was  certainly  an 
event  in  my  life. 

To  be  plunged  from  the  bustling,  congested 
life  of  European  cities,  suddenly  into  this 
realm  of  eternal  sun,  eternal  splendor,  eternal 
calm,  is  a  transition  so  marvellous,  that  it 
takes  some  time  to  become  really  adjusted. 
I  cannot  yet  tell  whether  enough  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Sahara  has  penetrated  me,  to  be  able 
to  convey  the  least  idea  of  it— but  certainly 
it  is  mystery  and  calm,  mystery  and  calm  so 
profound  that  those  used  to  our  madly  rushing 
civilization  can  hardly  hope  in  a  few  days  or 
weeks  even  to  begin  to  comprehend  it. 

Yesterday  at  noon  we  started  out  on  Arab 
steeds — beautiful,  lithe,  graceful  creatures, 
small,  but  strong  and  enduring.  Our  guide, 
Safti  Mhamed  ben  Brahmine,  rode  on  a  mule. 

We  had  not  gone  far  when  M ,    who  is 

wholly  unused  to  horseback  riding,  began  to 
feel  decidedly  uncomfortable  so  far  from  the 
ground,  and  wanted  to  turn  back.  None  of 
us  were  willing  to  do  this  and  Safti  persuaded 
her  to  change  saddles  and  take  his  mule, 
which  was  much  lower  and  perfectly  gentle, 
he  said.  We  went  far  out  along  the  Caravan 
road  to  Tougourt,  then  turned  out  into  the 
broad  plains  of  the  great  oasis,  all  of  which 
is  under  a  certain  primitive  kind  of  irrigation, 
but  which  at  this  season  looks  barren  as  the 
desert  itself.  One  of  us  stayed  always  with 
M ,  and  the  other  two  took  turns  of  gal- 
loping on  ahead,  and  then  turning  back. 

We  passed  several  caravans  coming  in  from 
the  great  desert  —  camels,  with   their  long 


necks  and  sneering  faces.  They  bore  sacks 
of  figs  and  barle}',  while  their  white-robed 
guides  urged  them  from  behind.  All  about, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  there  were  dark 
specks,  which  Safti  told  us  were  Bedouin  en- 
campments. Towards  one  of  these  we  headed 
our  horses.  Before  we  were  very  near,  a 
pack  of  some  eight  or  ten  fierce,  wolf-like 
looking  dogs  ran  out,  barking  like  savage 
creatures  and  snapping  at  our  horses.  Safti 
galloped  into  their  midst,  chasing  them  from 
hillock  to  hillock,  the  wind  catching  his  "white 
burnoose  and  swelling  it  to  a  balloon;  a  half- 
dozen  black-haired  women  rushed  out  and  a 
dozen  or  more  children;  they  all  shrieked  at 
the  dogs,  and  with  wild  gestures  tried  to 
drive  them  off',  following  Safti  in  his  mad  zig- 
zag chase.  One  of  our  number  began  to- 
throw  coins  into  the  midst  of  the  wild  look- 
ing crowd,  and  then  there  was  a  scramble  in- 
deed. The  women  and  children  were  all  in 
gorgeously  colored  garments,  so  that  with  the 
fierce  barking  and  screaming  added  to  our 
uncontrolled  laughter,  the  flashing  of  color 
and  reckless  riding,  made  a  scene  of  a  truly 
wild  and  picturesque  desert  life. 

As  we  passed  the  tents,  one  snowy  white 
baby  dog  fast  to  a  post  was  barking  with  all 
his  tiny  might,  leaping  wildly  and  pulling  at 
his  cord,  frantic  in  his  eft'orts  to  be  part  of 
the  general  stir  and  hubbub  that  had  sud- 
denly come  to  the  camp.  The  spirit  of  the 
occasion  seemed  to  get  into  the  horses,  too, 
for  at  this  moment  Safti's  horse  broke  into  a 
gallop,  mine  followed,  and  in  a  moment  more 
we  heard  a  cry  for  help,  and  reining  in,  we 
turned  just  in  time  to  see  the  mule  leaping 

into  the  air  and   poor   M ,  but  I  simply 

closed  my  eyes  and  did  not  dare  open  them 
for  long  minutes,  for  I  heard  the  thud  already 
on  the  ground  and  knew  that  she  had  fallen. 
The  mule  began  to  prance  around  and  kick 
his  heels.  The  men  rushed  to  her,  and  across 
the  plains  the  whole  Bedouin  encampment 
came  running,  each  trying  to  outstrip  the 
other;  women  carrying  babies  and  tumbling 
over  their  long  skirts,  boys  straining  on  ahead, 
and  all  the  while  I  did  not  know  what  had 

happened  to  M .     I  saw  them  lift  her  up 

and  the  blood  was  streaming  from  her  face, 
but  soon  she  had  come  to  herself,  and  found 
that  no  really  serious  injury  was  sustained, 
though  her  lip  was  cut  and  her  face  swelling 
badly.  Soon  the  Bedouins  were  on  us  in  ear- 
nest, but  not  with  ill  interest,  rather  the  dif- 
ficulty was  to  avoid  their  persistent  offers  of 
help.  One  of  the  boys  was  sent  running  back 
for  a  bowl  of  water — another  held  the  mule; 
one  woman  grabbed  a  handful  of  dates  out 
of  the  back  of  the  baby  she  was  carrying, 
and  offered  them  as  a  solace;  another  knelt 
on  the  ground,  threw  back  her  long  cloak, 
exposing  long  bronze-colored  arms  and  shoul- 
ders, with  coral  beads,  bracelets  and  armlets, 
belts  and  necklaces  in  profusion.  She  laid 
her  hands  with  real  concern  on  the  injured 
one's  forehead,  unbound  her  own  gaudy  yellow 
nd  black  handkerchief  from  her  head  and  by 
signs  endeavored  to  make  it  understood  that 
if  she  might  be  allowed  to  bind  the  sufferer's 
head  tightly,  it  would  help  things  greatly. 
By  this  time  Safti  had  jumped  on  his  horse 
and  was  galloping  towards  the  town  four  miles 
away,  to  get  a  carriage.  We  alone  with  the 
Bedouins  and  did   not   care   to  offend  them. 
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They  spoke  only  Arabic  and  their  magpie 
chattering  was  wholly  unintelligible  to  us. 
The  old  woman  was  as  gently  as  possible 
made  to  understand  that  the  handkerchief  was 
not  wanted.  She  then  came  nearer,  and 
bending  over  the  patient,  brought  the  corner 
of  the  yellow  shawl  that  she  wore  around  to 
the  front.  In  it  was  tied  some  sort  of  sweet 
smelling  herb.  This  she  made  Mary  smell, 
and,  then  opening  the  shawl,  took  out  a  part 
of  the  contents  and  tied  it  up  into  a  corner 
of  Mary's  handkerchief. 

Thus  we  waited  for  an  hour,  sitting  on  the 
drifted  sands.  It  was  not  long  before  Mary 
felt  able  to  get  up  and  walk  about.    We  left 

W^ •  to  play  with  the  Bedouin  children  and 

entertain  the  women,  while  we  went  a  little 
further  on.  All  the  while  we  strained  our 
eyes  for  a  sight  of  the  wagon,  which  seemed 
to  take  a  long  while  in  coming.  At  length 
something  was  seen  in  the  far  distance  headed 
quite  away  from  us  and  going  very  fast.  We 
were  very  far  from  any  road  and  knew  that  we 
must  go  quite  a  distance  to  find  a  possible 
place  for  the  carriage  to  meet  us,  but  we 
had  not  understood  Safti's  directions,  so  we 
waited. 

As  soon  as  we  were  sure  it  must  be  for  us 
I  mounted  and  galloped  off  towards  the  place 
it  seemed  to  be  heading  for;  the  others  started 
slowly  on  foot,  leading  the  mule  and  the  horse. 
As  soon  as  the  carriage  was  within  hailing 
distance  I  explained  where  the  others  were. 
They  came  up  to  me,  then  they  turned  in  and 
drove   carefully  as  they   could  towards   the 

slowly    advancing  pedestrians.     M and 

W rode  home  in  the  carriage,  I  preferring 

to  keep  to  the  horse,  since  I  was  not  needed. 
Safti   had  left   his  horse  in   town,  so   he 

mounted  W^ 's.  The  mule  was  then  mounted 

by  a  burnoosed  figure  which  had  come  in  the 
carriage.  I  felt  relieved,  M was  not  seri- 
ously hurt,  the  glorious  desert  air  had  pene- 
trated my  whole  being.  I  did  not  want  to 
turn  back.  Safti  saw  it  and  said,  " Damage 
Mademoiselle  n'a  pas  vu  les  dunes  " — the  dunes 
were  what  we  had  come  to  see  —  the  great 
heaps  of  sand  brought  in  by  the  scorching 
sirocco  when  it  blows  in  summer.  I  said, 
"Let's  go  to  the  dunes."  "Bien,"  Safti  said 
and  darted  off;  my  horse  followed.  On  towards 
the  sunset  we  went,  the  blue  distance  looking 
like  the  sea,  while  the  dunes  loomed  higher 
and  drew  nearer  before  us. 

At  length  our  horses  were  stepping  lightly 
over  the  soft  sand  that  was  piled  in  incon- 
ceivably grotesque  forms  all  about  us — sand 
looking  like  golden  snow,  rippled  by  the  wind, 
curved  into  domes,  forming  amphitheatres, 
terraces  and  mounds.  I  sat  spellbound,  look- 
ing out  into  the  limitless  expanse.  Suddenly 
the  voice  of  Safti  roused  me,  '  'Mademoiselle 
veut  attendre  ici  le  coucher  du  soleil?"  (M. 
wishes  to  await  here  the  setting  of  the  sun?) 
I  looked  around  me.  Far  as  the  eye  could 
see  no  human  being  was  visible.  Here  and 
there  a  wreath  of  smoke  told  of  a  Bedouin 
encampment.  Far  to  the  north  the  giant 
mountains  that  form  a  semi-circular  wall  around 
the  oasis  of  Biskra  were  glowing  in  the  rosy 
tints  of  the  late  afternoon  sun.  The  town 
was  miles  away,  the  nearest  life  was  marked 
by  the  dark  lines  of  palm  trees  that  encircled 
the  old  village  of  Biskra  far  away  to  the 
northeast.  Around  us  nothing  but  wind-swept 


heaps  of  sand,  and  no  human  being  but  this 
white-turbaned  guide.  I  certainly  was  not 
afraid,  but  a  sensation  such  as  I  have  seldom 
felt  came  over  me  of  being  utterly  cut  off 
from  everything  connected  with  my  past — con- 
nected with  anything  I  had  ever  known. 

As  soon  as  I  could  collect  myself,  I  said, 
"No;  let  us  return  at  once."  "comme  Made- 
moiselle veut "  (Just  as  M.  wishes.)  This  is  his 
constant  remark.  The  sun  was  already  very 
low.  We  turned  our  horses'  heads  towards 
the  dark  line  of  palms  far  off  to  the  north- 
east. The  mountains  beyond  were  glowing 
with  indescribable  tints — rose,  shading  into 
amethyst  where  the  shadows  lay.  Every  mo- 
ment the  contrasts  grew  deeper. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  SUGGESTION. 

BY   M.  FARMINGHAM. 


I  cannot  tell  why  there  should  come  to  me 
A  thought  of  some  one,  miles  and  miles  away. 

In  sweet  insistence  on  the  memory, 
Unless  there  be  a  need  that  I  should  pray. 

He  goes  his  way,  I  mine,  we  seldom  meet 
To  talk  of  plans  or  changes  day  by  day, 

Or  pain,  or  pleasure,  triumph  or  defeat. 
Or  special  reason  why  'tis  time  to  pray. 

We  are  too  busy  even  to  share  thought 
For  days  together  of  some  friends  astray. 

Perhaps  God  does  it  for  us  and  we  ought 
To  read  his  signal  as  a  call  to  pray. 

Perhaps  just  then  my  friend  has  fiercer  fight, 
A  more  appalling  weakness,  a  decay 

Of  courage,  darkness,  some  lost  sense  of  right, 
And  so,  in  case  he  needs  my  prayer,  I  pray. 

Dear,  do  the  same  for  me.  If  I  intrude 
Unasked  upon  thee  on  some  crowded  day. 

Give  me  a  moment's  prayer  as  interlude; 
Be  very  sure  I  need  it,  therefore  pray. 


John  Woolman  and  His  Friends. 

BY   EDITH   BARDSLEY   BELLOWS. 
(Concluded  from  page  347. ) 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that,  going  about  in 
such  a  spirit  of  love  and  gentleness,  and  pre- 
senting his  mission  in  such  a  way,  he  rarely, 
if  ever,  aroused  passion  or  the  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition, even  in  those  who  were  actually  holders 
of  slaves.  In  many  cases  they  were  persuaded 
by  his  very  gentleness  to  free  themselves  from 
what,  in  the  pure,  clear  light  he  had  brought, 
they  saw  to  be  evil.  "Wherever  he  went 
hard  hearts  were  softened,  avarice  and  love 
of  power  and  pride  of  opinion  gave  way  before 
his  testimony  of  love."  It  was  in  1758  that 
the  first  fruits  of  his  labors  appeared,  so  far 
as  the  Society  as  a  body  was  concerned.  J. 
G.  Whittier,  in  his  introduction  to  Jno.  Wool- 
man's  Journal,  gives  this  account: — 

"The  annual  assemblage  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  in  1758  at  Philadelphia  must  ever  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  relig- 
ious convocations  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church. 

"The  labours  of  Woolman,  and  his  few  but 
earnest  associates,  had  not  been  in  vain.  A 
deep  and  tender  interest  had  been  awakened ; 
and  this  meeting  was  looked  forward  to  with 
varied  feelings  of  solicitude  by  all  parties. 
All  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  some  defi- 
nite action;  conservative  and  reformer  stood 
face  to  face  in  the  valley  of  decision.     John 


Woolman,  of  course,  was  present,— a  ms 
humble  and  poor  in  outward  appearance,  h 
simple  dress  of  undyed  homespun  cloth  co 
trasting  strongly  with  the  plain  but  rich  app 
rel  of  the  representatives  of  the  commerce  \ 
the  city,  and  of  the  large  slave-stocked  plant 
tions  of  the  country.  Bowed  down  by  tl 
weight  of  his  concern  for  the  poor  slaves,  ail 
for  the  well-being  and  purity  of  the  Societj 
he  sat  silent  during  the  whole  meeting,  whii 
other  matters  were  under  discussion.  j 

" '  My  mind,'  he  says,  'was  frequently  cloth i 
with  inward  prayer;  and  I  could  say,  wij 
David,  that  tears  were  my  meat  and  drink  di 
and  night.  The  case  of  slave-keeping  li 
heavy  upon  me;  nor  did  I  find  anyengagemei 
to  speak  directly  to  any  other  matter  befoi 
the  meeting.'  | 

"  When  the  important  subject  came  up  i\ 
consideration,  many  faithful  Friends  spo| 
with  weight  and  earnestness.  No  one  opeii 
justified  slavery  as  a  system,  although  soi] 
expressed  a  concern  lest  the  meeting  shocj 
go  into  measures  calculated  to  cause  uneaj 
ness  to  many  members  of  the  Society.  It  wj 
also  urged  that  Friends  should  wait  patieml 
until  the  Lord  in  his  own  time  shouW  openi 
way  for  the  deliverance  of  the  slave.  T]| 
was  replied  to  by  John  Woolman.  'Mymimi 
he  said,  'is  led  to  consider  the  purity  of  \\ 
Divine  Being,  and  the  justice  of  his  judgmen| 
and  herein  my  soul  is  covered  with  awfulne;| 
I  cannot  forbear  to  hint  of  some  cases  wh( 
people  have  not  been  treated  with  the  pur 
of  justice,  and  the  event  has  been  m 
lamentable.  Many  slaves  on  this  contim 
are  oppressed,  and  their  cries  have  entei 
into  the  ears  of  the  Most  High.  Such  are  ( 
purity  and  certainty  of  his  judgments,  that 
cannot  be  partial  in  our  favour. 

" '  In  infinite  love  and  goodness  He  hi 
opened  our  understandings  from  one  time  j 
another,  concerning  our  duty  towards  t 
people;  and  it  is  not  a  time  for  delay.  She- 
we  now  be  sensible  of  what  he  requires  of 
and  through  a  respect  to  the  private  inter 
of  some  persons,  or  through  a  regard  to  so 
friendships  which  do  not  stand  upon  an  imi 
table  foundation,  neglect  to  do  our  duty 
firmness  and  constancy,  still  waiting  for  so 
extraordinary  means  to  bring  about  their 
liverance,  God  may,  by  terrible  things, 
righteousness  answer  us  in  this  matter.'  " 

This  solemn  and  weighty  appeal  was 
sponded  to  by  many  in  the  assembly  in  a  sp 
of  sympathy  and  unity.  Some  of  the  sla 
holding  members  expressed  their  willingBf 
that  a  strict  rule  of  discipline  should  / 
adopted  against  dealing  in  slaves  for  the  futvi 
To  this  it  was  answered  that  the  root  of  | 
evil  would  never  be  reached  effectually  ui 
a  searching  inquiry  was  made  into  the  circu 
stances  and  motives  of  such  as  held  slaii 
At  length  the  truth  in  a  great  measure  I 
umphed  over  all  opposition;  and,  without  \ 
public  dissent,  the  meeting  agreed  that  \ 
injunction  of  our  Lord  to  do  to  others  as!* 
would  that  others  should  do  to  us  should  I 
duce  Friends  who  held  slaves  "  to  set  then|i 
liberty,  making  a  Christian  provision  for  the|' 
and  four  Friends — John  Woolman,  John  S(f 
borough,  Daniel  Stanton,  and  John  Syker 
were  approved  of  as  suitable  persons  to  \| 
and  treat  with  such  as  kept  slaves,  within  ^ 
limits  of  the   Meeting."     This  painful  I' 
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ii;ult  duty  was  faithfully  performed.  In  his 
jiDal  for  this  important  period  John  Wool- 
a  says  but  little  of  his  own  services.  How 
tous  and  delicate  they  were  may  be  readily 
iiiFstood.  One  extract  will  serve  to  show 
rt  the  nature  of  the  service  in  which  he  was 
Ij.ged  and  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  he 
umplished  it:— "In  the  beginning  of  the 
mfth  Month  I  joined,  in  company  with  my 
iiids,  .John  Sykes  and  Daniel  .Stanton, 
Biing  such  as  had  slaves.  Some,  whose 
ets  were  rightly  exercised  about  them,  ap- 
Bed  to  be  glad  of  our  visit,  but  in  some 
liS  our  way  was  more  difficult.  I  often 
vthe  necessity  of  keeping  down  to  that  root 
B'  whence  our  concern  proceeded,  and  have 
vi  in  reverent  thankfulness  to  humbly  bow 
ivi  before  the  Lord,  who  was  near  me,  and 
eirved  my  mind  in  calmness  under  some 
B)  conflicts,  and  begat  a  spirit  of  sympathy 
denderness  in  me  towards  some  who  were 
i<ously  entangled  by  the  spirit  of  this 
«1." 

lese  labors  were  attended  with  much  suc- 
3;  Dealing  in  slaves  was  almost  entirely 
iiloned,  and  many  who  held  slaves  set 
b:  at  liberty.  But  many  members  still  con- 
iiag  the  practice,  a  more  emphatic  testi- 
a  against  it  was  issued  by  the  Yearly  Meet- 
s'! 1774  (two  years  after  Woolman's  death), 
iwo  years  after  that  the  subordinate  meet- 
[lyere  directed  to  "deny  the  right  of  mem- 
nip  to  such  as  persisted  in  holding  their 
I'vmen  as  property." 

hn  Woolman  found  a  steady  friend  and 
Kutor  in  his  efforts  to  awaken  the  slumber- 
[noral  sense  of  his  brethren  in  Anthony 
Biet,  a  descendant  of  the  persecuted 
Jlih  Protestants.  He  was  born  in  France 
]13,  but  his  father,  who  had  associated 
i;ilf  with  the  Huguenots,  was  compelled  to 
110  Holland  in  1715,  thence  to  England, 
.ttled  in  London,  where  Anthony  was  edu- 
».  Of  his  very  early  life,  his  habits  and 
pMtion,  little  is  known,  only  that  when 
II  fourteen  years  old  he  joined  the  Society 
Fiends.  In  1731,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
imoved  with  his  parents  to  Philadelphia, 

I  or  the  first  half  dozen  years  or  so  after 
.'rival  seems  to  have  been  in  a  somewhat 
Ktled  state  in  regard  to  secular  employ- 
D  He  seems  to  have  been  filled  with  a 
ib  to  dedicate  his  energies  to  the  further- 
iof  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth,  and  held 
I'lf  in  readiness  for  an  appointment  to 
Je  of  this  kind.  In  his  twenty-sixth  year 
Kided  upon  school  teaching  as  being  the 
nation  in  which  he  could  best  serve  God 
1 18  fellows.  His  first  engagement  was  at 
'untown;  in  1742  he  was  called  to  fill  a 
2cy  which  occurred  in  the  English  depart- 
Jat  Penn  Charter  school,  and  in  1755  he 
lished  a  school  of  his  own,  for  girls. 
y"  the  year  1750  the  degraded  condition  of 

Jgroes  attracted  his  attention,  and  one 
u  earliest  proofs  of  his  compassion  was 
stablishment  of   an  evening  school  for 

II  which  he  taught  himself.  In  this  char- 
ilwork  he  was  successful  beyond  his  own 
stations,  for  the  proficiency  of  his  colored 
1  and  the  moral  and  religious  advance- 
Df  many  of  them,  powerfully  contributed 
■tommend  them  and  their  sufferings  to  the 
<  of  many  persons  of  influence  who  had 
"usly  held  both  in  contempt.     From  this 


he  went  on  to  make  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
negroes  to  the  justice  and  clemency  of  com- 
munities and  nations.  Beginning  in  a  small 
way  with  detached  pieces  circulated  through 
the  mediums  of  almanacs  and  newspapers,  he 
went  on  to  the  publication  (at  his  own  expense) 
of  larger  and  more  important  works,  and  dis- 
tributed these  among  persons  of  note  and  in- 
fluence in  Europe  and  America.  The  most 
noteworthy  of  his  works  were,  "An  account  of 
that  part  of  Africa  inhabited  by  the  negroes, 
published  1762."  "A  caution  and  warning 
to  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  on  the  calam- 
itous state  of  the  enslaved  negroes  "  (1767), 
and  subsequently,  "An  historical  account  of 
Guinea,  with  an  inquiry  into  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  slave  trade,  its  nature  and  calam- 
itous effects." 

"The  last  of  these,"  says  Thos.  Clarkson, 
in  his  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  "  became  instrumental  beyond  any  other 
book  in  disseminating  a  proper  knowledge  and 
detestation  of  this  trade." 

When  this  book  fell  into  Clarkson's  hands 
he  was  seeking  information  that  would  enable 
him  to  construct  a  dissertation  in  Latin  on  the 
subject,  "Is  it  right  to  make  slaves  of  others 
against  their  will?"  to  be  read  in  competition 
for  a  prize  offered  by  Dr.  Peckard,  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  "In 
this  precious  book,"  says  he,  "I  found  almost 
all  that  I  wanted,"  and  in  preparing  this  dis- 
sertation, the  subject  of  negro  slavery  so  took 
hold  of  Thos.  Clarkson  that  he  never  relin- 
quished it,  but  dedicated  his  whole  life  to  the 
cause.  His  work,  added  to  that  of  Granville 
Sharp,  Wilberforce,  and  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  a  body,  with  others  whom  God  raised  up  for 
the  purpose,  enabled  Great  Britain,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  £20,000,000,  and  an  incalculable 
amount  of  time  and  money  spent  in  its  accom- 
plishment, to  liberate  her  800,000  slaves. 
Thus,  what  John  Woolman  was  doing  within 
the  Society,  Anthony  Benezet  was  doing 
throughout  the  world:  undermining  the  foun- 
dations of  the  evil,  as  it  were,  loosening  the 
soil  that  others  might  pluck  it  up  by  the  roots. 
"From  the  magnitude  of  the  object  and  his 
devotion  to  it  we  might  suppose  the  abolition 
of  slavery  was  the  cardinal  engagement  of  of  less  trading, 
Anthony  Benezet's  life;  indeed,  for  most  other  decide,  and 
men  it  would  have  been  sufficient,  but  the 
dreadful  effects  of  war  upon  nations  and  indi- 
viduals grieved  his  susceptible  heart,  and  he 
wrote  and  distributed  much  on  this  subject, 
persuading  mankind  to  desist  "from  such 
things  as  were  calculated  to  produce  wrath- 
ful tempers  that  could  only  be  appeased  by 
shedding  each  other's  blood." 

On  this  account  he  addressed  an  energetic 
and  pathetic  letter  to  Frederick,  king  of 
Prussia. 

The  Indians,  too,  came  in  for  a  share  of 
Anthony  Benezet's  solicitude  and  sympathy, 
and  he  publicly  and  fearlessly  expressed  his 
opinions  of  the  injustice  and  inhumanity  of 
any  measures,  either  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment or  of  individuals,  which  violated  any  of 
their  rights  of  person  or  property.  In  short, 
wherever  he  saw  his  plain  and  simple  duty  to 
God  or  man  he  did  it.  "  He  wa.s, "  it  has  been 
said,  "a  man  of  truly  catholic  spirit;  one  who 
loved  piety  and  virtue  in  others  wherever  he 
found  them,  and  who  respected  all  sincere 
worshippers  of  God." 


Towards  those  who  went  astray  his  attitude 
was  one  of  unbounded  charity;  he  sought  dili- 
gently for  any  favorable  symptom  in  their  dis- 
position, and  when  he  discerned  it,  he  cher- 
ished it  with  great  solicitude,  never  breaking 
the  bruised  reed  or  quenching  the  smoking  flax. 
This  totally  inadequate  sketch  would  be  even 
more  incomplete  if  I  did  not  add  that  it  is 
recorded  of  Anthony  Benezet  that  he  requested 
a  friend,  should  he  survive  him,  to  prevent 
any  posthumous  memorial  concerning  himself 
should  a  disposition  be  manifested  to  offer  such 
a  tribute  to  his  memory,  adding,  "But  if 
they  will  not  regard  my  desire,  they  may 
say,  'Anthony  Benezet  was  a  poor  creature, 
and  through  Divine  favor  was  enabled  to  know 
it.'  " 

In  1770  he  was  appointed  an  elder  in  our 
Society,  and  his  useful  and  self-denying  life 
ended  in  1784,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 
John  VVoolman  tells  us  that  he  owes  the 
confirmation  of  his  views  in  regard  to  slave 
produce  to  Anthony  Benezet.  In  1769  he  be- 
lieved it  was  required  of  him  to  go  on  a  visit 
to  some  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  and  he 
accordingly  obtained  the  proper  certificates 
from  Friends,  and  made  some  enquiries  con- 
cerning vessels  likely  to  sail  to  Barbadoes,  but 
a  doubt  arose  in  his  mind  as  to  "Whether, 
after  the  full  information  I  have  had  of  the 
oppression  which  the  slaves  lie  under  who  raise 
the  West  Indies  produce,  which  I  have  gained 
by  reading  'A  caution  and  warning  to  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies,'  by  Anthony  Benezet, 
it  is  right  for  me  to  take  passage  in  a  vessel 
employed  in  the  West  India  trade."  He  then 
proceeds  to  employ  a  most  remarkable  piece  of 
reasoning— he  argues  that  if  pure  righteous- 
ness prevailed,  a  small  amount  of  trade  with 
the  West  Indies  might  be  unblamable.  But  a 
higher  rate  of  passage  money  would  be  de- 
manded in  the  case  of  a  small  trade  than  of 
one  more  extensive.  He  ought  not  to  take 
advantage  of  "great  trade  and  small  passage 
money,"  such  a  state  of  things  being  directly 
traceable  to  slavery,  and  his  conclusion,  there- 
fore, is  that  if  he  takes  the  anticipated  trip  to 
Barbadoes,  he  "should  pay  more  than  is  com- 
mon for  others  to  pay,  as  a  testimony  in  favor 
For  a  while  he  could  not 


in  a  tempest." 
This  continued  for  some  little  time,  but  just 
before  the  ship  sailed  it  was  revealed  to  him 
that  he  should  not  go,  but  "should  pass 
through  some  further  exercises  near  home." 

In  the  spring  of  1772  he  made  known  that 
he  had  a  concern  to  cross  the  seas,  to  visit 
Friends  in  the  north  of  England.  He  obtained 
his  certificate,  and  after  much  exercise  in 
regard  to  avoiding  any  act  that  might  appear 
to  countenance  luxury  and  attendant  evils  of 
excessive  labor  and  oppression,  he  took  pas- 
sage in  the  steerage,  in  preference  to  the 
cabin,  of  the  "Mary  and  Elizabeth,"  bound 
for  London.  "In  those  days  the  steerage 
passage  was  really  dreadful;  in  fact,  the  most 
luxurious  form  of  sailing  was  in  many  respects 
far  inferior  to  what  is  now  provided  for  the 
poorest  emigrants."  His  friends  were  con- 
cerned for  him,  and  expressed  themselves  so, 
but  of  course  he  persisted  in  his  intentions;  he 
must  always  support  his  convictions  by  his 
conduct,  and  they  did  not  urge  the  matter. 
He  says,  in  his  quiet,  matter-of-fact  way, 
"They  appeared  disposed  to  leave  me  to  the 
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Lord,"  a  very  happy  way,  indeed,  of  leaving 
him,  and  with  which  the  simple-hearted  hero 
was  quite  content."  The  passage  was  wretched, 
if  not  dangerous,  but  Woolman  turned  it  to 
good  account.  He  held  meetings,  and  had 
many  earnest  conversations  with  both  crew 
and  passengers.  Several  pages  of  his  Journal 
are  filled  with  expressions  of  tender  concern 
for  those  who  are  obliged  to  follow  a  sea- 
faring life  under  the  conditions  which  existed 
in  the  steerage  of  a  sailing  vessel.  But  no 
word  of  complaint  about  the  discomforts  he 
himself  suffered,  and  something  of  what  they 
were  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
entry : — 

"24th  of  Fifth  Month.— A  clear,  pleasant 
morning.  As  1  sat  on  deck  I  felt  a  reviving 
in  my  nature,  which  had  been  weakened 
through  much  rainy  weather  and  high  winds, 
and  being  shut  up  in  a  close,  unhealthy  air. 
Several  nights  of  late  I  have  felt  my  breathing 
difficult;  and  a  little  after  the  rising  of  the 
second  watch,  which  is  about  midnight,  I  have 
got  up  and  stood  near  an  hour  with  my  face 
near  the  hatchway,  to  get  the  fresh  air  at  the 
small  vacancy  under  the  hatch-door,  which  is 
commonly  shut  down,  partly  to  keep  out  rain, 
and  sometimes  to  keep  the  breaking  waves 
from  dashing  into  the  steerage.  I  may,  with 
thankfulness  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  acknowl- 
edge that  in  my  present  weak  state  my  mind 
hath  been  supported  to  bear  this  affliction 
with  patience;  and  I  have  looked  at  the  pres- 
ent dispensation  as  a  kindness  from  the  great 
Father  of  mankind,  who,  in  this,  my  floating 
pilgrimage,  is  in  some  degree  bringing  me  to 
feel  what  many  thousands  of  my  fellow-crea- 
tures often  suffer  in  a  greater  degree." 

On  this  voyage  he  was  accompanied  (though 
not  in  the  steerage)  by  one  whom  he  repeatedly 
refers  to  as  "my  beloved  friend,  Samuel  Em- 
len,"  about  whom  much  that  is  interesting  and 
profitable  might  be  related  had  we  time  for  it. 
On  the  8th  of  Sixth  Month,  1772,  John  Wool- 
man  landed  in  London,  and  the  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  present  himself  to  the  Yearly  Meet 
ing  of  ministers  and  elders  which  was  then  in 
session.  He  afterwards  travelled  through  the 
principal  shires,  visiting  in  four  months  the 
Quarterly  and  Subordinate  Meetings  in  seven 
counties,  besides  finding  time  to  write  essays  on 
"Loving  Our  Neighbor,"  "A  Sailor's  Life," 
and  "Silent  Worship." 

At  last  he  came  to  York,  to  the  Quarterly 
gathering,  and  attended  most  of  the  sittings, 
but  before  it  was  over  he  was  taken  ill  with 
small-pox,  and  after  about  eight  days'  illness 
his  departure  took  place,  at  the  house  of  Thos. 
Priestman,  on  the  7th  of  Tenth  Month,  1772. 
So  passed  from  earth  one  of  the  sweetest 
spirits  that  has  ever  dwelt  amongst  men. 

His  Journal  is  a  record  of  the  spirit  of  a 
man  whose  feet  trod  the  earth  but  whose  heart 
was  with  God.  There  is  scarcely  a  trace  of 
theology  in  the  record,  but  it  is  full  of  religioji 
of  the  purest  and  most  spiritual  kind.  This 
absence  of  any  distinctive  theology  brings  the 
book  within  the  range  of  men  of  all  opinions. 
His  liberality  and  freedom  from  all  narrow- 
ness as  to  sects  and  opinions  are  manifest  in 
the  following  passages:  "There  is  a  principle 
which  is  pure  placed  in  the  human  mind,  which 
in  different  places  and  ages  hath  had  different 
names;  it  is,  however,  pure,  and  proceeds  from 
God.     It  is  deep  and  inward,  confined  to  no 


forms  of  religion,  nor  excluded  from  any  when 
the  heart  stands  in  perfect  sincerity.  In 
whomsoever  this  takes  root  and  grows,  they 
become  brethren."  And  again:— "  Men  who 
sincerely  apply  their  minds  to  true  virtue,  and 
find  an  inward  support  from  above  by  which 
all  vicious  inclinations  are  made  subject;  who 
love  God  sincerely,  and  prefer  the  real  good 
of  mankind  universally  to  their  own  private 
interests, — though  these,  through  the  strength 
of  education  and  tradition  may  remain  under 
some  great  speculative  errors;  it  would  be  un- 
charitable to  say  that  therefore  God  rejects 
them.  The  knowledge  and  goodness  of  Him 
who  creates,  supports  and  gives  understanding 
to  all  men,  are  superior  to  the  various  states 
and  circumstances  of  his  creatures,  which  to  us 
appear  the  most  difficult." 

As  to  simplicity  of  living,  if  we  would  read 
and  heed  all  that  he  says  concerning  it,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  us  to  look  any  further 
for  precepts  of  that  nature.  By  careful  com- 
pilation from  his  writings  there  could  be  pub- 
lished a  book  on  "  The  Simple  Life,"  quite  as 
well  able  to  convince  the  judgment  and  reach 
the  heart,  as  any  put  forth  in  these  days. 

Charles  Lamb's  advice,  in  one  of  the  "Es- 
says of  Elia,"  is,  "Get  the  works  of  John 
Woolman  by  heart,  and  learn  to  love  the  early 
Friends." 

Henry  Crabb  Robinson  mentions  the  Journal 
in  his  diary  as  "  a  book  which  exhibits  a  Chris- 
tian all  love." 

These  words  of  John  Whittier  express  ex- 
actly the  sentiments  of  my  own  heart: — "I 
have  been  awed  and  solemnized  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  serene  and  beautiful  spirit  redeemed 
of  the  Lord  from  all  selfishness,  and  I  have 
been  made  thankful  for  the  ability  to  recog- 
nize and  the  disposition  to  love  him." 

Twelfth  Month  19th,  1904. 

Note.— The  substance  of  this  paper,  and  where  quota- 
tion marks  are  used,  the  actual  words  I  gathered  from 
John  Woolman's  Journal,  with  introduction  by  J.  G.  Whit- 
tier, "Anthony  Benezet,"  by  Wm.  Armistead,  Bowden's 
"  History  of  Friends  in  America,"  and  "John  Woolman,  a 
Study  for  Young  Men,"  by  Thos.  Green,  M.  A. 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelpliia  Yearly 
Meeting. 

(Continued  from  page  351.) 

This  was  done  shortly  afterward,  but  it  was 
evident  that  many  of  the  Indians  were  unwil- 
ling to  consider  favorably  the  suggestion  to 
divide  their  lands,  and  in  the  Tenth  Month, 
1873,  after  the  views  of  the  Friends  had  been 
clearly  presented  by  Thomas  Wistar  and  Eben- 
ezer  Worth;  the  council,  by  vote  of  nine  to 
two,  concluded  to  reject  it.  While  thus  an- 
nouncing their  decision  in  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject, they  inquired  whether  Friends  would  still 
continue  to  assist  them,  to  which  it  was  replied 
they  would,  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

In  this  interview,  held  in  the  latter  part  of 
Tenth  Month,  the  following  interesting  state- 
ments were  made  by  Thomas  Wistar,  "During 
a  long  life  I  have  devoted  myself  to  aiding  the 
red  men. 

"I  have  travelled  thousands  and  thousands 
of  miles  in  their  service,  and  have  never  re- 
ceived a  single  cent  from  the  Government, 
though  commission  was  offered  me.  I  have  a 
right  to  speak  on  this  subject. 

"I  have  shed  tears  many  times  because  I 
love  you,  and  see  your  miseries.     When  I  tried 


to  speak,  pleading  your  cause  before  Gener 
Grant,  my  heart  was  too  full,  and  I  was  i 
choked  that  I  could  not  speak,  by  reason 
tie  emotions  stirring  within  me. 

"What  then?  They  put  26,000  Indians  und 
our  care,  and  I  have  been  among  them;  I  ha' 
travelled  north,  south,  and  to  the  far  west; 
have  camped  out  night  after  night  in  my  c 
age,  lying  on  the  ground. 

"I  have  never  feared  the  Indians;  soldie 
have  been  offered  me,  but  I  refused.  Wh 
Because  I  knew  they  would  not  harm  me.  F 
fifty  years  I  have  been  among  them,  and  ha 
always  been  treated  kindly. 

"When  William  Penn  died  he  told  his  p( 
pie  to  be  kind  to  the  Indians,  because  when 
came  here,  and  the  whites  were  few,  theywf 
taken  in  and  cared  for  by  the  red  men,  a 
food  given  them  to  eat.  The  Quakers  ha 
been  your  friends  ever  since." 

The  councilors  soon  found  the  need  they! 
of  the  help  of  Friends,  as  a  bill  in  the  inter 
of  the  white  settlers  was  presented  a  few  wef 
afterward  to  Congress:  which,  by  a  fore 
resolution  the  councilors  desired  the  Coram 
tee  to  delay  the  passage  of,  until  their  obj 
tions  to  it  could  be  heard. 

This  bill  provided  for  the  division  of  tb 
lands  under  the  regulation  of  the  Secretary 
the  Interior,  and  for  the  extinguishment' 
the  claim  of  the  Ogden  Land  Company,  il 
also  for  confirming  the  leases  which  had  b! 
made  by  the  Indians.  It  was  drawn  in  { 
interest  of  the  white  settlers,  and  in  the  Fi 
Month,  1874,  passed  the  House  of  Represer 
fives.  j 

The  following  session  it  was  passed  by 
Senate  with  some  amendments,  which  requi 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Conferei 
and  at  this  juncture  two  of  the  Indians  i 
had  been  sent  to  Washington  to  oppose  ceri 
of  its  provisions,  requested  the  assistance 
one  of  the  Committee,  who,  having  joined  tl 
in  an  interview  with  a  Committee  of  the  Hoi 
was  helpful  in  having  several  of  its  provis: 
materially  altered.  In  the  form  in  which 
bill  finally  passed  and  received  the  signal 
of  the  President,  it  was  believed  to  have  I 
shorn  of  many  of  its  objectionable  featu 
While  confirming  the  existing  leases,  it  g 
the  opportunity  to  the  Indians  to  renew  th 
(many  of  which  had  been  made  at  a  very 
rental),  at  the  expiration  of  five  years, 
provided  that  the  income  should  therea 
become  the  property  of  the  nation,  instea 
individual  Indians,  and  also  providing  that 
new  leases  should  be  renewable  at  period t 
twelve  years.  Three  commissioners  wert 
be  appointed  by  the  President  to  define  I 
villages,  within  which  only  leases  should  h|i 
after  be  valid.  ' 

It  appeared  that  at  this  time  three  huDig 
and  ninety-four  different  leases  had  been  dB 
by  individual  Indians,  and  twenty-six  lelif 
by  the  nation,  and  the  whole  amount  recep 
as  rental  from  these  leased  lands  was  ai« 
$8,000,  of  which  $7,450  went  into  the  h'd 
of  a  comparatively  few  individual  Indiii 
This  act  allowed  these  individuals  to  contu 
to  receive  this  income  for  a  period  of  v 
years,  after  which  it  should  be  paid  toh 
treasurer  of  the  nation,  as  properly  belonB 
to  the  Indians  collectively. 

The  committee  remark  in  their  report  t(Ji 
Yearly  Meeting  in  1875,  "The  provision 
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b  bill  are  as  favorable  to  the  Indians  as 
old  have  been  anticipated,  considering  the 
i;urastances  under  which  the  white  settlers 
ae  obtained  possession  of  their  land.  At  the 
xiration  of  five  years  the  annual  income  of 
b  nation  will  be  increased,  by  rents,  from 
bit  $000  to  more  than  $8,000,  not  including 
b:  rents  from  leases,  which  may  be  made 
eire  the  expiration  of  that  period.  This 
smue,  judiciously  used,  will  enable  them  to 
3;)ve  their  poor,  improve  the  character  of  the 
;;iol?,  and  in  various  ways  may  be  made  to 
jxibute  to  the  advancement  of  their  people. 
h  provisions  of  the  Act  are  represented  to 
B;atisfactory  to  a  large  number  of  the  In- 
iis,  while  others  appear  to  regard  them  as 
Qinfringenient  upon  the  r  rights  under  a 
■<ty  with  the  United  States,  and  an  unavail- 
ifittempt  was  made  to  induce  the  President 
I  astpone  its  execution. 
The  conflicting  interests  which  have  grown 
rof  the  construction  of  railroads  through 
uAllegheny  Reservation,  and  the  increased 
liness  consequent  thereupon,  as  well  as  the 
rise  acts  of  the  Indians  themselves,  have 
•(ight  about  an  embarrassing  condition  of 
[irs  which  seemed  to  render  needful  some 
iq  law  as  that  recently  enacted;  and  since 
lit  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  leases,  merely 
itlies  and  makes  legal  what  the  Indians  have 
•^arilydone  for  many  years,  there  appears 

I  ist  cause  for  complaint  on  their  part.  It 
I  be   regretted  that  the  provision  in  the 

inal  bill  respecting  the  division  of  their 
n;!,  and  holding  it  in  severalty,  was  not  re- 
ifd." 

'.lis  year  the  following  interesting  state- 
Bt8  were  also  transmitted  to  the  Yearlv 
BJIng:  "The  United  States  Agent  Sherman, 
1|5  report  of  Tenth  Month  24th,  1874,  states 
aiin  his  agency,  which  includes  all  the  tribes 
fin  the  State  of  New  York,  there  are  5,140 
qiDS,  the  greater  portion  being  settled  upon 
ejL'attaraugus  and  Allegheny  Reservations, 
'jhis  number  there  are  1,870  children  be 
m  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one.  Of 
61  1,41S  have  attended  school  some  portion 

'e  year.  "An  encouraging  evidence,"  he 
y  "of  the  advancement  of  these  people  in 
Fzation  is  found  in  the  increasing  interest 
etake  in  the  education  of  their  children. 
K  year  marks  a  decided  improvement  in 
e-egularity  and  numbers  of  their  children 

•tendance  at  school."  There  are  thirty 
in  schools  in  the  Agency,  which  have  been 
llht  on  an  average  of  thirty-three  weeks 
liigthe  school  year;  "of  the  teachers  em- 
»|id  in  these  schools  in  the  past  year,  twelve 

II  Indians,  who  have  generally  succeeded 
>l  among  them  are  some  successful  and 
clent  teachers."  Some  of  the  Indians, 
eigent  also  states,  are  becoming  good  me- 
acs.    The  wealth  of  the  New  York  Indians 

idividual  property,  not  including  farm 
iings,  is  estimated  at  $381,214.00. 

(To  be  lOiUlnued.i 


to  suit  astronomers,  and  the  clook  is  soon  to 
be  put  in  an  air-tight  underground  room. 

Drugs  Likely  to  Advance.— Dealers  in 
American  drugs  are  much  alarmed  at  the 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  most  of  the  vegeta- 
ble drugs  indigenous  to  the  country  which  have 
developed  during  the  present  year,  says  a  New 
York  journal.  Many  of  the  drugs  in  chief 
demand  have  advanced  from  100  to  300  per 
cent,  in  price,  and  the  supply  of  all  is  said  to 
be  small. 

Some  of  the  drugs  most  affected  by  these 
conditions  are  golden  seal,  senega  root,  gin- 
seng, wild  cherry  bark,  white  pine  bark,  elder 
flowers,  sarsaparilla  root,  sas.safras,  and  at 
least  a  dozen  others  of  less  importance. 
Golden  seal  in  particular  has  advanced  since 
1st  mo.  from  74  cents  to  $1.50,  and  senega 
root  from  82i  cents  to  $1.15.  In  1899  sen- 
ega root  was  selling  at  24  cents.  White  pine 
bark  has  gone  up  in  two  years  from  2A  to  4J 
cents. 

The  plants  from  which  these  drugs  are 
gathered  grow  wild,  and  are  said  to  be  grad- 
ually disappearing  with  the  march  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  settlement  of  the  country.  No 
steps  have  been  taken  to  safeguard  the  supply, 
and  the  plants  are  gradually  being  extermin- 
ated. It  is  feared  that  this  country  will  soon 
be  in  the  same  position  as  Germany  and  other 
countries  of  Europe  as  producers  of  vegetable 
drugs.  Formerly  Germany  was  a  great  pro- 
ducer of  herbs  and  barks,  but  now  these  drugs 
are  gathered  chiefly  in  the  wilds  of  Hungary. 

Drug  (Jealoro  cay  the  result  will    be  a  tipavy 

advance  in  the  price  of  many  of  the  commoner 
and  more  popular  medicines. 


Science  and  Industry. 

le  most  accurate  clock  in  the  world  is  one 
t)  basement  of  the  Berlin  Observatory.  It 
a)een  running  since  1865,  and  often  for 
f"  months  at  a  time  with  a  daily  deviation 
pt  more  than  fifteen  thousandths  of  a 
-  d.    This,  however,  is  not  accurate  enough 


The  First  Typewriter  Operator.— M.  A. 
Saunders,  who  is  still  a  stenographer  in  New 
York  citj',  was  the  first  typewriter  operator, 
says  the  Christian  Advocate.  On  First  Month 
17th  she  received  a  gold  watch  from  a  type- 
writer company,  inscribed:  "1875-1905.  To 
the  pioneer  typewriter  operator.  From  the 
pioneer  manufacturer." 

In  1875,  when  she  was  a  young  widow  seek- 
ing to  earn  her  living  as  a  church  organist, 
she  read  an  advertisement  for  "a  woman  to 
take  an  easy  and  remunerative  position,  musi- 
cian preferred."  Out  of  three  hundred  appli- 
cants she  was  accepted.  She  told  the  story 
to  a  reporter  of  the  New  York  Su7i : 

"They  showed  me  the  machine. 

"  '  What's  that?'  I  asked.  '  It  looks  like  a 
sewing  machine.' 

" '  I'll  show  you,'  said  the  clerk.  He  put  a 
piece  of  paper  in  the  thing  and  began  to  tap 
with  his  forefingers.  After  a  while  he  pulled 
out  the  paper.  It  was  a  note  to  me,  all  printed 
out. 

"I  was  fascinated.  He  showed  me  how 
to  put  in  the  paper,  and  how  to  start  a  new 
line  by  pressing  a  pedal  with  my  foot— that 
was  how  the  old  thing  worked— and  then  I  sat 
down  and  began  to  write. 

It  was  a  fateful  moment,  yet  M.  A.  Saunders 
cannot  remember  just  what  were  the  first  words 
she  wrote. 

"Some  nonsense,"  she  said.  "Anyway,  the 
first  thing  1  knew,  they  had  come  around  to 
close  up  the  place.  I  had  been  at  it  for 
hours. ' ' 

Being  au  expert  pianist,  she  reached  in  two 


weeks  the  phenomenal  speed  of  seventy  words 
a  minute,  and  there  wa?  joy  in  the  heart  of 
G.  W.  N.  Yost,  the  inventor  and  promoter  of 
the  machine.  From  that  time  on  she  used  to 
demonstrate  it. 

There  came  the  time  when  the  original  lot 
of  ten  thousand  typewriters  was  exhausted. 
Then  M.  A.  Saunders,  who  was  in  New  York 
for  her  vacation,  had  her  say.  The  keys  were 
awkwardly  arranged,  she  thought,  and  she 
sketched  out  a  better  key-board.  With  the 
change  of  one  or  two  letters  that  is  the  uni- 
versal key-board  of  to-day. 

"'Yes,  I'm  the  author  of  "Qwertyuiop," 
said  she,  '  the  most  widely  read  line  ever  writ- 
ten by  a  woman!'  Later,  she  suggested  the 
'double  cjse'  machine  with  shift  key,  the  old 
machine  having  printed  only  capitals. 

"  I  honestly  don't  remember  the  arrangement 
of  the  keys  on  the  original  machine,  and  I 
haven't  seen  one  of  them  for  many  years.  If  I 
should  stumble  on  one  I  believe  I'd  hug  it, 
pedal,  frail  old  wires,  loose  type,  and  all. 

"'I  was  traveling  for  three  years,  and  by 
the  end  of  that  time  they  were  selling  every- 
where. The  company  really  didn't  need  me 
any  more.  I'd  worked  out  the  principles  of 
fast  operating  from  my  knowledge  of  the  piano, 
and  had  written  the  first  book  of  instruction. 
And  I  suppose  that  I  was  then  the  fastest 
operator  in  the  world.  Good  operators  were 
in  demand  at  high  prices,  and  I  got  a  place 
with  an  insurance  company  in  New  York.  They 
wanted  me  to  learn  stenography,  but  1  found 
that  I  was  fast  enough  to  take  dictation  on  the 

mnnhino  rlirpct.      T  think  T  was  thp  first-,  npprn. 

tor  to  do  that.' 

"So  for  many  years  M.  A.  Saunders  worked 
as  stenographer  and  head  bookkeeper  with  this 
firm,  until,  in  1890,  Yost  planned  a  typewriter 
invasion  of  England.  He  had  left  the  original 
firm  and  had  a  machine  of  his  own  on  the 
market.  The  British  weren't  taking  to  the 
new  invention.  M.  A.  Saunders  was  retained 
to  go  abroad  and  introduce  it  there.  This  she 
did  by  starting  a  free  school  of  typewriting, 
where  she  taught  their  trade  to  the  first  Brit- 
ish 'typists.'  After  two  years  England  had 
accepted  the  new  invention,  though  with  reser- 
vations." 

In  a  later  issue  the  Advocate  says:  "  We  have 
ceased  to  publish  statement  from  any  source 
that  a  person  or  a  thing  is  the  only  one  of  the 
Icind  left  or  the  first  of  the  kind,  or  that  per- 
sons are  the  sole  survivors  or  the  only  living 
witnesses.  A  few  weeks  ago  great  interest 
was  elicited  by  the  celebration  of  the  thirtieth 
anniver.'^ary  of  the  practical  introduction  of 
the  typewriter.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Saunders,  of  New 
York,  received  for  a  few  days  the  undisputed 
tributes  of  persons  interested  and  the  public. 
Now  comes  forward  Miss  Lilian  Sholes,  who 
claims  that  the  first  practical  typewriter  was 
made  in  Milwaukee  in  the  early  part  of  1873, 
by  her  father,  the  original  inventor,  C.  Lap- 
ham  Sholes.  Miss  Sholes  states  that  she 
learned  to  operate  succe.^sfully  this  machine 
at  her  father's  residence  in  Milwaukee.  The 
machine  used  by  her  was  one  of  twelve  built 
during  1873,  which  were  pronounced  success- 
ful. Out  of  twenty  or  thirty  typewriters,  not 
called  by  that  name  at  the  time,  made  by 
.\Iathias  Schwalbach,  of  Milwaukee,  during 
1873,  all  but  about  a  dozen  were  destroyed  ag 
not  being  usable." 
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He  who  by  the  card 
0'  the  world's  opinion  steers  his 

Course,  shall  harbor 
In  no  safe  port. 

—Habington. 

From  out  of  the  throng  and  stress  of  life. 
From  out  of  the  painful  noise  of  sighs. 
One  voice  of  comfort  seems  to  rise: 
It  is  the  meaner  part  that  dies. 

— Lewis  Morris. 


Notes  in  General. 

John  G.  Paton  reports  steady  progress  in  mission 
work  in  the  New  Hebrides.  He  says:  "  Constantly 
heathen  are  giving  up  idolatry  and  becoming 
Christians." 

The  imperial  decree  in  China  regarding  the  ap- 
propriation of  temples  for  schools  is  being  carried 
out  in  Anhui.  At  Luchouf u,  four  very  large  images, 
servants  to  the  god  of  literature,  have  been  torn 
down  to  make  room  for  little  Chinese  boys  to  study 
English. 

"  Governor  Hanley  of  Indiana  has  made  it  a  rule 
that  no  man  shall  be  appointed  to  office  who 
drinks,"  says  an  exchange.  If  all  the  State  gov- 
ernors and  officials  of  the  Federal  Government  who 
have  appointive  powers  were  to  follow  his  lead 
they  would  accomplish  more  in  the  way  of  tem- 
perance than  all  the  prohibition  laws  that  could  be 


"  Life's  great  necessity,"  is  what  the  Ladies'  Field 
call  it,  but  we  look  upon  it  as  the  disease  of 
restlessness  in  minds  uncentered  in  Christ,  namely: 
"  There  is  nothing  the  present  generation  finds  more 
wearying  than  monotony,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  whether  we  tire  more  quickly  of  places  or 
ot  people.  Constant  change  is  tne  one  necessity  {'!) 
of  life  to-day,  and  so  long  as  we  can  gratify  the 
craving  for  it  and  widen  the  area  of  our  experience 
we  will  submit  to  any  discomfort." 

There  is  now  a  spirit  of  tolerance  among  the 
Chinese,  and  far  less  suspicion,  while  a  growing  in- 
terest in  Christianity  as  the  recognized  foundation 
of  all  progress  has  been  encouraged  by  many  of  the 
young  reformers,  whose  numbers  increase  day  by 
day  in  spite  of  the  persecution  and  even  martyr- 
dom they  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Even  the  Government  itself  seems  to  be 
gradually  adopting  the  ideas  for  which  the  young 
emperor  was  dethroned  a  few  years  ago. 

"  The  conversion  of  horses,"  in  a  certain  sense, 
in  Wales,  is  said  to  have  become  a  necessary  result 
of  the  revival.  The  ears  of  the  noble  animals 
drawing  the  loaded  coal  cars  through  the  mines 
had  become  so  contaminated  and  accustomed  to  the 
stream  of  profanity  pouring  from  the  drivers' 
mouths  that  when  the  drivers  were  converted  and 
ceased  their  cursing  the  horses  were  bewildered 
and  nonplussed.  It  required  a  little  time  for  the 
conversion  of  the  ears  of  the  horses  and  their  com- 
plete readjustment  to  the  new  regime. 

Blueberry  Cultivation. — The  season  of  blue- 
berry cultivation  is  beginning,  and  from  now  on 
will  be  in  full  blast  in  Washington  County.  The 
cultivation  of  blueberries  is  carried  on  much  differ- 
ently than  that  of  any  of  the  other  valuable  crops 
of  Maine.  While  scientists  all  over  the  country 
have  investigated  the  subject  time  after  time,  the 
same  primitive  methods  are  now  in  vogue  as  were 
used  twenty  years  ago.  At  the  conclusion  of  each 
and  every  experiment  which  these  scientists  have 
made,  the  conclusion  has  been  the  same,  that  burn- 
ing the  barren  land  was  the  only  true  way  in  which 
blueberries  could  be  successfully  cultivated.  Once 
in  two  years  it  is  necessary  to  burn  over  a  blue- 
berry barren  or  plain,  if  the  crop  is  to  be  main- 
tained.   In  order  that  they  may  be  practically  sure 


of  their  crops  each  year,  the  owners  of  the  plants 
divide  them,  burning  one-half  this  year  and  the 
other  the  next.  This  insures  an  income  from  the 
property  every  year. 

SUMMARY  OF  eVeNTS. 

United  States.  —  President  Roosevelt  returned  to 
Washington  on  the  11th  instant,  after  an  absence  of 
more  than  five  weeks.  During  his  stay  in  Chicago,  on 
his  return  from  Colorado,  in  the  course  of  a  public  ad- 
dress he  expressed  the  following  sentiments  in  regard  to 
railway  legislation:  "Personally,!  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  take  an  increasing  control  over 
corporations.  I  trust  there  will  be  no  halt  in  the  steady 
process  of  assuming  such  national  control,  and  the  first 
step  toward  it  should  be  the  adoption  of  a  law  conferring 
upon  some  executive  body  the  power  of  increased  su- 
pervision and  regulation  of  the  great  corporations  en- 
gaged primarily  in  interstate  commerce  of  the  railroads. 

"  I  believe  in  corporations.  They  are  indispensable 
instruments  in  our  modern  industrialism,  but  I  believe 
that  they  should  be  so  supervised  and  regulated  that  they 
should  act  for  the  interest  of  the  community  as  a  whole." 

On  the  11th  instant  a  railroad  wreck  occurred  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Rail  Road  near  Harrisburg,  by  which  22 
persons  were  killed  and  136  were  injured.  It  was  caused 
by  a  west  bound  express  train  carrying  two  coaches  and 
six  heavy  Pullman  sleeping  cars,  going  at  the  speed  of  a 
mile  a  minute,  crashing  into  a  car  loaded  with  many 
hundreds  of  pounds  of  dynamite,  which  had  "  buckled  " 
in  the  middle  of  a  freight  train  on  an  adjoining  track, 
and  toppled  over  in  front  of  the  approaching  passenger 
train.  The  next  instant  there  were  two  tremendous  ex- 
plosions, one  quickly  following  the  other,  which  scattered 
death  in  all  directions,  and  set  fire  to  all  the  coaches. 
Heartrending  scenes  accompanied  the  identification  of  the 
dead  and  injured. 

Statistics  of  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  in  this  city 
furnish  evidence  of  the  value  of  filtration  of  the  water 
supply,  by  the  comparison  of  a  number  of  cases  occurring 
in  wards  which  have  used  filtered  water  and  those  which 
have  not.  From  these  statistics  it  appears  that  filtra- 
tion of  the  water  has  reduced  the  liability  to  typhoid 
fever  S.S  oer  cent. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers in  New  York  it  was  stated  that  last  year  the 
losses  by  fire  amounted  to  $230,000,000,  which  is  the 
greatest  sum  on  record  ;  greater  than  in  1871  and  in 
1873,  the  years  of  the  tremendous  devastations  in  Chicago 
and  Boston.  This  great  destruction  by  fire  during  the 
year  does  not  appear  to  be  due  to  great  conflagrations 
in  a  few  large  cities  ;  but  to  an  unusual  number  of  smaller 
fires  generally  throughout  the  country. 

in  a  recent  decision  Judge  Wheaton  of  the  Luzerne 
County  Court  in  this  State  refused  to  compel  a  turnpike 
company  to  allow  automobiles  to  travel  on  its  road.  He 
stated  that  the  managers  of  highways  operated  by  private 
corporations  have  an  undoubted  right  in  the  exercise  of 
a  sound  discretion  to  prevent  such  use  of  the  highway  as 
will  make  it  dangerous  for  the  general  public. 

Returns  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  made  up  to  Fifth  Month 
1st  show  the  area  under  winter  wheat  in  cultivation  on 
that  date  to  have  been  about  29,723,000  acres.  This  is 
1,432,000  acres,  or  4.6  per  cent,  less  than  the  area  sown 
last  fall  and  2,858,000  acres,  or  10.6  per  cent,  more 
than  the  area  of  winter  wheat  harvested  last  year. 

The  town  of  Snyder  and  the  village  of  Oluscee  in  Ok- 
lahoma were  struck  by  a  tornado  on  the  10th  instant, 
causing  great  destruction  of  property  and  the  death  of 
about  120  persons.  Heavy  rains  have  added  to  the  suf- 
fering of  survivors.  As  a  result  of  the  tornado,  inhabit- 
ants of  the  "  new  country  "  in  Oklahoma  are  said  to  be 
digging  5,000  tornado  cellars.  City  oflicers  and  town 
boards  are  urging  the  construction  of  such  caves,  and 
some  towns  have  passed  ordinances  requiring  the  digging 
of  caves. 

Since  the  strike  of  the  teamsters  in  Chicago  began 
4000  policemen  and  deputy  sheriffs  have  been  engaged 
in  preserving  order  ;  several  persons  have  been  killed  by 
rioters.  A  recent  despatch  says:  White  men  are  being 
brought  into  the  city  from  surrounding  States  at  the  rate 
of  250  a  day  to  take  the  places  of  the  strikers.  The 
negroes  employed  at  first  are  being  sent  home  as  rapidly 
as  they  can  be  replaced.  The  white  men  engaged  as 
teamsters  are  all  men  of  good  character,  and  none  is  ac- 
cepted without  personal  references. 

School  children  in  some  parts  of  this  city  have  been 
allowed  to  use  plots  of  vacant  ground,  eight  feet  by  twelve, 
to  cultivate,  and  have  been  instructed  in  the  planting  of 
seeds  in  them,  and  other  garden  work. 

Foreign. — A  statement  is  published  to  the  effect  that 
the  French  government  has  instructed  both  the  civil  and 


military  officials  in  Indo-China  to  maintain  a  close  na 
on  the  coast  of  French  territory  and  to  warn  belliger 
ships  not  to  enter  French  waters.  It  is  also  maintaii 
that  France  has  adopted  special  measures  to  prevent  i 
breach  of  neutrality  in  its  territory  as  between  Em 
and  Japan.  These  statements,  it  is  said,  have  eased 
situation  somewhat,  but  have  not  removed  the  popt 
sentiment  in  Japan  against  France.  It  is  said  thateSc 
have  been  used  both  in  Great  Britain  and  France  towa 
preventing  the  controversy  from  assuming  an  acute  fo 

The  14th  of  this  month,  the  1st  according  to  the  I 
sian  calendar,  was  passed  in  comparative  quiet  in 
large  cities  of  Russia,  notwithstanding  grave  apprel 
sions  of  disorders. 

The  Zemstvo  Congress,  meeting  in  Moscow,  closed 
sessions  on  the  9th  inst.,  after  resolving  that  the  lo 
house  of  the  proposed  national  assembly  be  elected 
universal  suffrage,  and  that  the  upper  consist  of  delegi 
from  autonomous  institutions.  The  main  features  of 
reported  scheme  are  an  organization  comprising  from 
to  550  members  elected  by  the  Zemstvos,  the  zemi 
system  being  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  empire,  w 
the  autocratic  power  of  the  Emperor  will  remain  undii 
ished,  the  assembly's  privilege  being  advisory,  with 
right  of  interpellating  the  Ministers  and  discussing 
budget  when  formulated,  though  the  Ministers  conti 
to  be  responsible  only  to  the  Emperor,  whose  will 
remain  the  supreme  law. 

An  attack  upon  Jews  is  reported  to  have  taken  p 
at  Zhitomir,  in  Southwestern  Russia,  in  which  14  « 
killed  and  more  than  100  were  wounded. 

Canadian  emigration  agents  in  the  United  States 
said  to  expect  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  An 
can  farmers  who  will  migrate  to  the  Canadian  northi 
this  year.  Fully  60,000  settlers  from  the  United  St 
are  expected  in  the  Dominion.  Last  year  the  number 
45,000. 

The  British  steamship  Batoum  lately  arrived  with 
first  direct  shipment  of  benzine  from  Borneo.  Theve 
brought  1,250,000  gallons,  valued  at  $75,000.  It  is 
that  there  is  a  large  demand  for  the  Borneo  product  a  | 
the  Atlantic  coast  seaports.  The  spread  of  the  autCi 
bile  and  power  launches  afford  a  ready  market  for 
benzine,  as  it  is  said  to  excel  the  home  product  for  i| 
purposes.  Yesterday's  shipment  makes  the  third  j 
sjgnment  to  reach  Philadelphia,  the  total  aggregs 
being  about  2,500,000  gallons.  The  other  shipments  c 
by  way  of  Liverpool. 


NOTICES. 
Friends  who  wish  to  enter  pupils  at  Friends' 
School  for  the  term  beginning  Ninth  Month  18th,  sb 
do  so  now.  J.  Henry  Bartlett, 

Superintendei 


Western  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Priends.- 

train  which  leaves  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia, 
a.  m.,  on  the  19th  inst.,  will  be  met  at  West  Grove,  to 
vey  (free  of  charge),  those  desiring  to  attend  the  ^ 
ern  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends,  to  be  held  at  Lo 
Grove,  Chester  County,  Pa.  It  would  assist  the  con 
tee  if  those  intending  to  come  would  inform  by  post 
advance.  Harry  E.  Cooper,  \  ^._„„,-, 

Benj.  McFadden,  |^~™ 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — For  conven: 
of  persons  coming  to  Westtown  School,  the  stage 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  A.  H. 
2.48  and  4.32  P.  M.  Other  trains  are  met  when  reqne 
Stage  fare,  fifteen  cents;  after  7.30  P.  M.,  twentj 
cents  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegraph, 
West  Chester,  Phone  114a.     Edward  G.  Smedlby,  I 


Married,  on  Fifth-day,  Third  Month  23d,  1901 
Friends'  Meeting-house,  Whittier,  Iowa,  T.  WiSTAS 
TERSON,  son  of  Tilman  and  Saraetta  Patterson,  of  Sp 
ville,  la.,  and  Harriet  B.  Williams,  daughter  of  A 
K.  and  Elizabeth  A.  Williams,  of  Whittier,  la. 


Died,  at  Winterest,  Iowa,  third  of  Fourth  Month, ' 
Hannah  Patton  Day,  aged  eighty-four  years,  ten  mi 
and  eleven  days;  a  member  of  Earlham  Meeting  of  Fri 
Iowa.  Hannah  Patton  was  born  in  Morgan  Connt'p 
in  1820,  and  married  Joseph  Talcott  in  1838.  Some :  i 
after  his  death  she  married  John  Day.  Two  childrj 
son  and  daughter  by  the  first  marriage,  survive  her.  | 

,  on  Fourth  Month  10th,  1905,  at  his  re8i(^ 

near  Tacoma,  0.,  William  Bundy,  in  the  eighty-sixth  I 
of  his  age.  He  was  a  life-long  member  of  StilhW 
Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting.  [^ 
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The  Community  and  the  Power. 

le  words  of  our  title  will  recall  to  many 
IS  the  repeated  concern  of  a  large  heart, 
^the  image  of  a  father  in  Israel  and  sol- 
si  of  the  cross  whose  form  was  laid  away 
6|?eek  ago.  In  him  a  "public  mind,"  and 
tii  universal  in  spirit  and  sympathies,  em- 
»'Dg  humanity  both  broadly  and  individually 
i6ever  a  call  for  help  or  love  was  felt, 
ia  living  sense  of  the  word  community, 
lihtened  only  as   the   gospel  can  inspire. 

■he  community  his   heart  went   out,  and 

arson  and  voice  followed,  even  to  distant 
icand  tribes.     And  the  community  about 

iWn  door  and  city  felt  the   trueness  of 
sh  brotherhood  and  fatherhood, 
fire  is  a  Power  which  he  yearned  should 
Tiate  the  mass  of  humanity,  the  community 

hom  Christ  died,  a  saving  power  which 
id  heal  its  woes,  reform  its  abuses,  cleanse 

jirruption,  bring  in  everlasting  righteous- 
«  This  power  of  God  unto  salvation  was  | 

|)8pel,  which  he  would  spend  of  his  means 
1 3  spent  in  proclaiming— the  power  which 
Qiind  communities  would  receive  by  obe- 
tt)  to  the  Holy  Spirit  coming  upon  them, 
Bthe  least  intimation  of  Christ's  witness 
iTith  in  the  heart  up  to  the  pentecostal 
paring  for  which  faithfulness  thereto 
li  prepare  a  man  or  a  nation, 
kely  the  community  is  constituted  for  the 
'!',  if  each  of  its  members  is.  A  little 
h  of  the  gospel  seed  leavens  the  whole 
Wif  allowed  its  right  of  way  to  grow.    But 

!)wer  requires  of  its  subjects  that  they 
ao  the  agents  in  disseminating  the  seed 
if  kingdom.  "To  do  good  and  communi- 
9'  these  should  "forget  not,  for  with  such 
"388  Cod  is  well  pleased."  Some  have 
iiinicative  hands,  some  have  communica- 
I'ngues,  some  have  communicative  hearts, 
'Us  of  the  Power  of  that  gospel  spirit 
c  would  pass  from  vessel  to  vessel,  and 


have  free  course  in  and  with  the  individual 
that  it  may  be  glorified  in  the  community. 
"As  every  man  has  received  a  gift  let  him 
minister  the  same,  as  good  stewards  of  the 
grace  "  that  comes  in  many  modes  of  presen- 
tation. 

Can  any  speaker  proclaim  or  hearer  submit 
to  a  better  banisher  of  the  ills  of  the  com- 
munity than  the  operation  of  the  inward  word 
God,  which  is  living  and  powerful? — a  dis- 
cerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart;  a  distinguisher  between  that  in  us  which 
serveth  God  and  that  which  serveth  Him  not; 
that  judgment  may  be  brought  forth  unto  vic- 
tory, through  repentance  towards  God  and  faith 
in  the  Lamb  of  (Jod  who  takes  away  the  sin  of 
the  world? 

The  true  community-power  is  the  communion 
of  the  Spirit  running  through  all;  and  its  oper- 
ation would  make  of  the  community  of  man- 
kind the  holy  catholic  or  universal  church, 
which  is  the  communion  of  saints.  In  this 
way  only  shall  church  and  state  rightly  be 
made  one,  and  "the  kingdom  of  this  world  be- 
come the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ. ' ' 
He  who  is  the  Power  is  the  soul  of  the  com- 
munity's fellowship,  even  the  same  who  is  the 
authority  over  the  individual's  conscience.  As 
the  community  consists  of  members  one  of 
another,  its  true  freedom  consists  in  individual 
conformity  to  the  authority  of  the  inspeaking 
word  of  the  Power  of  an  endless  life.  That 
power  alone  is  safe  to  rule  us,  as  freemen  of 
the  Spirit  by  submission  to  the  Spirit,  which 
makes  a  fellowship  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace.  Individual  conformity  to  the  power 
and  Spirit  of  Christ  makes  the  community  a 
holy  nation  and  a  royal  priesthood,  called  unto 
the  true  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  There 
remains  yet  a  world-wide  use  for  our  distinc- 
tive principle,  as  the  secret  of  the  holy  and 
catholic  church  and  state  of  Christ  on  earth, 
whereof  He  and  no  man  is  head  overall  things. 


HE   ANSWERS. 

I  know  not  by  what  methods  rare, 
But  this  I  know— God  answers  prayer, 
I  know  not  when  He  sends  the  word 
That  tells  us  fervent  prayer  is  heard. 
I  know  it  Cometh  soon  or  late; 
Therefore,  we  need  to  pray  and  wait. 
I  know  not  if  the  blessing  sought 
Will  come  in  just  the  guise  I  thought. 
I  leave  my  prayers  with  Him  alone 
Whose  will  is  wiser  than  my  own. 

Chrutian  Registci 


Hannah  Rodman  Fisher's  Journal. 

Written  at  the  time  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadel- 
phia  in  1793. 
Hannah  Rodman  Fisher  was  the  wife  of 
Samuel  Fisher,  and  lived  in  this  city  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  here  in 
1793.  A  manuscript  account  of  the  sickness 
and  death  of  her  sister,  Sarah  Rodman,  of 
Newport,  R.  I.,  from  this  disease,  while  on  a 
visit  here,  has  been  preserved,  from  which 
some  extracts  are  herewith  offered.  Some 
general  remarks  upon  the  appearance  and  pro- 
gress of  this  dreaded  disorder,  taken  from 
Friends'  Library,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  57,  etc.,  are 
prefaced. 

"This  malignant  disorder,  which,   in  the 
space  of  about  three  months  swept  away  nearly 
four  thousand  persons,  made  its  appearance  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  Seventh  Month,  in  Water 
Street  between  Mulberry  [now  Arch]  and  Sas- 
safras Streets  [now  Race].     It  was  some  time 
before    it   attracted    much    attention,   but   it 
gradually  extended  to  Front  Street  and  other 
parts   adjacent— its   greatest   ravages   being 
nearest  the  river  Delaware;  and  by  the  middle 
of  the  Eighth  Month  considerable  alarm  began 
to  appear  among  the  citizens,  many  of  whom 
fled  to  the  country  and  other  places,  where 
they  supposed  they  would  be  secure  from  its 
attack.     The  number  of  deaths  continued  to 
increase— during  the  Eighth  Month  the  daily 
average  was  about  eleven— in  the  Ninth  Month 
it  was  nearly  fifty,  the  greatest  number  being 
ninety-six,  and  on  two  other  days  eighty-one 
and  ninety-two;  and  in  the  Tenth  Month  it  was 
nearly  sixty;  the  highest  number  being  one 
hundred  and  nineteen,  and  en  the  days  pre- 
ceding and  subsequent  one  hundred  and  eleven 
and  one  hundred  and  four  persons  respectively 
died.     When    we    consider    the    comparative 
smallness  of  the  population  in  the  city  at  that 
time  [estimated  at  less  than  50,000],  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  steady  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease and  its  great  mortality  should  have  spread 
terror  among  the  inhabitants.    The  shops  were 
shut  up,  the  streets  very  much  deserted,   so 
that  few  peri?ons  or  vehicles  were  to  be  seen 
in  them,  save  the  wheels  on  which  were  con- 
veyed the  dead  to  the  grave,  and  the  persons 
who  attended   them.     All  pomp  and  show  at 
funerals  were  dispensed  with,  and  the  remains 
cf  the  most  worthy  and  respectable  citizens 
were  committed  to  the  earth  in  the  most  sim- 
ple manner,  and  in  the  presence  of  few,  if  any, 
more  than  nece.«sity  required.     Pride  and  osten  • 
tation  were   laid  in  the  dust,— the  high  and 
the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  were  reduced 
to  a  common  level;  and  the  anxious,  inquiring 
thought  of  most  minds  seemed  to  be,  '  Who 
will  go  next?     Will  it  be  me?' 

"The  disorder  being  considered  contagious, 
the  fear  of  contracting  it,  in  many  instances, 
overcame  the  feelings  of  natural  affection,  and 
I  persons  who  had  been  accustomed  to  all  the 
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comforts  and  attentions  which  wealth  and  the 
tenderest  connexions  in  life  could  bestow,  on 
being  seized  with  the  malady,  were  wholly  de- 
serted and  left  to  die  alone;  or  abandoned  to 
the  care  of  mercenary  nurses,  whose  chief  ob- 
ject was  their  own  ease  and  emolument,  and 
who  often  neglected  the  unhappy  invalids  en- 
trusted to  their  care.  Some  died  entirely 
alone,  and  the  houses  where  they  were,  being 
deserted,  the  first  intimation  that  a  dead  body 
was  there,  was  the  noisome  effluvia  it  emitted 
while  undergoing  decomposition. 

"The  general  consternation  became  so  great 
that  those  whose  particular  province  it  was  to 
have  the  oversight  of  the  poor,  all  fled  except 
three;  and  the  distress  and  suffering  among 
this  destitute  class  of  citizens  became  so 
urgent,  that  a  public  meeting  was  called  to 
devise  measures  for  their  relief  and  assistance. 
At  this  meeting  ten  persons  voluntarily  offered 
their  services  to  aid  the  overseers  of  the  poor; 
and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  others  were  ap- 
pointed, making  the  whole  number  twenty- 
seven;  but  owing  to  sickness,  death  and  other 
causes,  the  work  chiefly  devolved  on  twelve, 
who,  with  some  others  that  afterwards  offered 
their  services,  labored  daily,  with  untiring 
zeal,  in  this  work  of  benevolence,  and  were 
the  instruments  of  affording  essential  benefits 
to  their  suffering  fellow-creatures.  Of  the 
whole  number  thus  employed,  but  one  now 
survives  [1844],  our  aged  and  beloved  friend, 
Thomas  Wistar;  his  last  companion,  John 
Letchworth,  having  been  deceased  about  a 
year  ago,  Daniel  Offley,  an  eminent  and  be- 
loved minister  in  our  Society,  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  religious  duty,  and  commiserating 
the  accumulating  distresses  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  offered  his  services  to  the  Committee 
on  the  30th  of  the  Ninth  Month,  and  from  that 
time  continued  to  exert  himself  indefatigably 
in  this  work  of  humanity  until  he  was  seized 
with  the  distemper,  which  in  a  few  clays  brought 
him  to  the  grave,  deeply  lamented  by  all  who 
knew  him.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  being 
in  company  with  Thomas  Wistar  and  another 
Friend,  when  they  were  about  to  part,  he  sol- 
emnly observed  to  his  companions,  '  The  lan- 
guage of  this  dispensation  to  each  of  us  is, 
"  Be  ye  also  ready,  for  at  such  an  hour  as  we 
expect  not,  the  messenger  of  death  may  be 
sent  to  our  houses."  '  They  separated  never 
to  meet  again  in  mutability,  both  the  others 
dying  in  a  few  days.  Daniel  Offley  was  taken 
ill  on  the  3rd  of  Tenth  Month,  and  throughout 
his  sickness  evinced  a  cheerful  serenity  of 
mind,  being  entirely  resigned  to  the  will  of 
God,  in  whom  his  confidence  appeared  unsha- 
ken; and  on  the  11th  of  the  same  month,  in 
the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  he  quietly 
departed,  to  inherit  a  crown  of  glory  that  shall 
never  fade  away."  [An  interesting  sketch  of 
the  life  of  Daniel  Offley  is  published  in  the 
volume  entitled,  "Biographical  Sketches  and 
Anecdotes  of  Friends."] 

Philadelphia,  Ninth  Munth  19th,  1793. 
Fifth  day  of  the  week. 
Last  night  my  endeared  sister  Sarah  was 
taken  with  a  chill  and  pain  in  her  head,  and 
this  morning  a  violent  headache,  fever,  and 
sickness  at  her  stomach  fills  my  mind  with 
apprehensions  painfully  affecting.  This,  in- 
deed, comes  near  ray  heart,  which  I  hope  meas- 
urably has  felt  far  more  distant  scenes  of  dis- 
tress.   She  lies,  as  usual,  very  patient.    Daniel 


Offley  was  just  now  to  see  her,  and  spoke  in  a 
very  comfortable  manner  something  to  this 
effect:  "Dear  Sally,  it  is  a  comfort  to  be  with 
thee,  to  feel  the  quiet  that  attends  thy  mind. 
Thou  hast  not  now  to  learn  where  to  place  thy 
confidence,  or  look  for  relief,  or  how  to  put  up 
thy  petitions  unto  Him  who  alone  can  help  us, 
and  although  in  bodily  weakness  it  has  been 
the  lot  of  some  worthies  that  their  minds  have 
been  greatly  stripped,  so  that  they  have  been 
ready  to  conclude  that  the  Lord  hath  forsaken, 
and  my  God  hath  forgotten  to  be  gracious,  yet 
he  desired  that  if  she  should  be  tried  with 
poverty  and  brought  upon  a  bed  of  languish- 
ing, she  might  not  be  discouraged,  but  put  her 
trust  in  Him  who  could  enable  her  to  look 
beyond  the  gloomy  passage  and  shadow  of 
death  into  the  regions  of  light  and  day,  and 
repeating  that  it  was  a  comfort  to  be  with  her, 
and  sit  by  her,  affectionately  bade  her  fare- 


20th.— My  beloved  sister  still  continues 
very  poorly,  but  her  physician,  Doctor  Carry, 
speaks  encouragingly.  Sister  Lewis  and  my- 
self had  a  bed  carried  in  the  room,  and  mutu- 
ally attended  her  last  night.  She  drank  abun- 
dance, and  was  in  great  pain  with  her  head  all 
night.  Dear  Daniel  Offley  again  visited  her, 
and  had  to  express  in  a  manner  very  similar  to 
the  above  communication  his  sense  of  the  quiet 
of  her  mind — that  sitting  by  her  bedside,  his 
mind  had  so  partaken  of  it,  that  it  seemed 
to  him  like  a  calm  evening  after  a  boisterous 
and  tempestuous  day.  He  had  something  again 
to  say  respecting  a  tried  state  of  mind,  but 
added,  "The  Lord  is  with  thee  and  will  be  with 
thee,  thy  Caretaker,  thy  Supporter,  and  thy 
Comforter,  however  the  present  illness  may 
terminate."  And  turning  to  me,  her  poor, 
afflicted,  sympathizing  sister,  desired  that  I 
might  endeavor  after  fortitude,  and  not  sink 
too  low,  whereby  I  should  be  the  less  able  to 
render  her  the  necessary  assistance.  "Lift 
up  thy  head  in  hope,  and  place  thy  confidence 
in  the  everlasting  Father,  Friend  and  Helper." 
Then  again  to  my  precious  sister,  "I  am  com- 
forted, dear  Sally,  in  a  sense  of  thy  calmness 
and  resignation.  I  have  thought  it  well  worth 
while  to  sit  a  little  with  thee  to  enjoy  such 
precious  quiet."  Upon  some  enquiry  how  it 
was  with  her,  she  replied  to  this  import,  "I 
am  not  anxious  respecting  the  event  of  my 
illness,  but  desire  to  be  resigned." 

Though  we  hoped  her  situation  was  not  dan- 
gerous, yet,  fearing  the  worst,  we  thought  it 
best  to  have  the  advice  of  another  physician, 
and  Doctor  Parke  was  called  this  day.  It  was 
Daniel  Offley's  opinion,  as  well  as  our  connec- 
tions, that  they  were  equal  to  any  of  the 
faculty  here. 

21st.— I  perceived  for  the  first  time  the 
doctors  apprehended  her  fever  putrid,  and 
cautioned  me  about  being  so  much  about  her, 
taking  her  breath,  etc.  I  have  no  language 
to  describe  my  feelings,  the  anxiety  and  dis- 
tress of  my  mind.  Dear  Daniel  Offley  again 
entreated  me  to  endeavor  after  resignation, 
and  take  care  of  myself.  Said  he  could  feel 
for  me,  that  he  had  known  what  it  was  to  part 
from  a  wife  dear  as  his  own  soul. 

An  affectionate,  kind  black  woman  was  pro- 
vided to  sit  up  with  dear  Sally  last  night,  with 
whom  she  appeared  well  satisfied.  I  visited 
her  several  times  during  the  night,  and  per- 
ceived an  abatement  of  the  fever,  but  I  was 


impressed  with  distressing  apprehensions  th 
she  would  not  recover,  and  have  no  langua 
to  describe  the  depth  of  my  concern,  and  t 
anxiety  and  solicitude  of  my  mind  on  th 
account. 

22nd. — The  first  day  of  tLe  Yearly  Meeti 
and  first  of  the  week,*  she  desired  it  might 
inserted  in  her  Journal,  that  notwithstandi 
her  desire  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting,  t 
was  satisfied  with  its  being  otherwise;  tl 
her  great  object  and  desire  in  taking  t 
journey  was  her  improvement,  and  it  made  1 
little  difference  in  what  way. 

About  seven  in  the  evening,  as  I  was  aitti 
by  her,  she  observed  that  she  had  felt  so  mi 
sweet  peace  and  quiet  this  afternoon,  i 
thought  she  .might  build  some  hopes  upon 
and  if  she  was  removed  she  had  desired  t' 
her  friends  might  be  supported,  particula 
mother  and  me.  She  requested  that  each 
the  children  and  servants  in  this  house  mi, 
have  a  Bible  given  them  to  remember  her, 
they  had  been  very  kind  to  her,  and  after 
vising  some  little  legacies  to  all  her  d 
nephews  and  nieces,  also  the  servants  in 
brothers'  and  sisters'  families  at  home, ; 
giving  some  directions  respecting  the  dis 
bution  of  other  things,  said  she  had  not  a  cl 
evidence  that  she  should  be  removed  at  | 
time,  but  thought  it  not  amiss  to  meni| 
these  things;  and  she  would  like  that  eacll 
her  brothers  should  accept  some  of  her  mi! 
scripts.  I 

23rd,  second  of  the  week,  between  eight  j 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morninsr. — Last  nigl 
observed  that  my  dear  sister's  strength' 
very  much  exhausted,  and  it  so  overcame' 
that  it  seemed  as  if  1  could  not  stay  by  I 
and  leaving  her  under  the  care  of  sister  Li 
and  an  affectionate  black  woman,  I  retirei 
endeavor  after  more  quietude  and  resigna 
to  this  most  trying  dispensation,  which  h 
in  some  degree  afforded,  my  mind  grew  i 
calm,  and  hearing  that  she  was  in  a  s' 
sleep,  1  was  also  favored  to  partake  o; 
refreshing  influence.  This  morning  I  retu 
to  her,  and  asked  how  she  did;  she  intim 
she  did  not  feel  as  much  recruited  as  she 
pected  from  her  quiet  repose,  the  pain  in 
head  continuing,  and  extreme  weakness. 
One  day,  on  sister  Lewis  informing  her 
a  friend  below  desired  her  love,  but  tho 
it  most  prudent  to  omit  visiting  her  on  ace 
of  the  prevailing  caution  and  dread,  she  i 
ily  excused  her,  observing  that  she  thoug 
a  great  favor  not  to  be  deprived  and  sepai 
from  all  her  friends.  Dear  brother  Mier' 
.iabez  [Fisher],  a  very  promising  lad  s 
twelve  years  of  age,  was  taken  ill  the 
night  as  my  beloved  sister,  and  is  now  the! 
near  his  end.  His  disorder  is  so  extrel 
putrid  that  his  parents  have  given  him  ij 
the  care  of  black  nurses,  believing  it  » 
duty  to  separate  themselves  on  account  of  < 
other  children,  but  now  it  makes  little  d« 
ence,  as  he  is  quite  deprived  of  his  senseil 
good  man  servant  in  their  family,  whcV 
taken  ill  one  day  before  dear  Jabez,  isJ 
thought  near  his  end;  the  distress  ofp 
family  is  very  great,  particularly  to  brJi 
Miers  and  sister  Sally.     I  believe  it  myp 


*  On  account  of  the  appearance  of  the  yellow  fi* 
this  period  of  the  year  in  1793,  and  subsequent  yes  [I 
time  of  holding  the  Yearly  Meeting  WS3  chaii||i 
1798,  to  the  Fourth  Month. 
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attend  my  dear  sister,  let  her  disorder  prove 
at  it  may. 

jBorge  Churchman  called  to  enquire  after 
,  and  gave  me  a  letter  he  had  written  to 
'.  I  told  her  of  both ;  she  desired  the  letter 
tht  be  read,  and  said  it  was  a  sweet  letter, 
it  that  she  should  be  glad  to  see  him  if  she 
)  able.  She  desired  her  love  to  him,  and 
It  he  might  be  informed  she  had  been  low 
ibody  and  mind,  but  had  kept  up  a  little 
lie. 

)esiring  some  little  alteration  respecting 
:iething  that  was  doing  for  her,  she  remarked 
:t  she  was  so  weak  she  thought  she  had  very 
|le  patience,  a  very  different  sentiment  from 
.those  about  her,  who  have  had  to  admire 
[  patience  and  calmness.  At  another  time 
i  observed  it  was  difficult  to  conceive  such 
bate  of  weakness,  b'he  was  removed  this 
)  to  another  bed,  which  seemed  to  refresh 
3  much,  and  she  has  boine  the  application  of 
I  medicine  and  cordial  beyond  my  expecta- 
(.  Her  feet,  hands  and  face  have  been 
■■luently  bathed  with  old  Madeira  w  ne,  which 
'HS  to  refresh  her,  and  a  little  hope  is 
ived  in  the  breast  of  her  anxious  sister. 
f  have  two  affectionate  negro  women  who 
tind  her,  and  the  rest  of  us  omit  nothing  in 

I  power  that  we  can  do  to  administer  to  her 
)fort. 

aniel  Offley  called  to  see  us.  I  told  him 
Itle  how  it  was  with  dear  Sally;  that  she 
«not  appear  to  be  worse,  and  I  had  a  little 
M,  soon  after  which  he  spoke  to  the  follow- 
ij import:  "I  feel  desirous,  dear  Hannah, 

II  thou  may  give  her  up,  believing  she  is 
rared.  We  are  all  weak  creatures,  and 
gle  to  step  aside,  and  if  she  should  be  re- 
;^ed,  and  that  should  be  the  case,  how  much 
jiler  it  would  be  to  thee  and  her  other 
iads.  She  is  the  Lord's,  and  may  his  will 
BiOne.  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  well  with 
e  therefore,  dear  Hannah,  seek  after  resig- 
liOn;  give  her  up  freely,  and  then,  if  it  please 
IxLord  to  restore  her,  it  will  be  well;  and  if 
lids  taken,  you  will  be  better  prepared  than 
pving  too  much  way  to  flattering  hopes.  1 
Hmuch  for  thee  on  this  trying  occasion,  and 
Bt  pretend  to  have  any  certain  prospect 
0  it  may  be  respecting  her  getting  up,  but 
;  best  to  be  resigned."  He  mentioned  a 
it.  he  made  to  a  dear  young  woman,  who, 
pi  his  enquiring  a  little  the  state  of  her 
lii,  replied  that  she  felt  resigned,  believing 

III  her  little  love  for  the  truth  would  render 
•  acceptable,  and  if  she  lived  she  should 
•imany  trials  and  exercises  to  pass  through 
t  ;vored  to  stand  her  ground,  and  that  look- 
B(back  upon  the  world,  the  thoughts  of  re- 
oiing  to  it  seemed  rather  distressing.  Soon 
ir  1  mentioned  a  part  of  the  above  to  dear 
'»f,  and  she  told  me  she  thought  she  was 
w^ed,  and  afterward  asked  me  if  Daniel 
Wy  had  a  religious  opportunity.  I  replied, 
'^8,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  leave  meeting 
hi  afternoon  and  visit  the  afflicted."  She 
•Rn  said,  "I  believe  1  am  resigned.  I  have 
'*la  little  choice  on  dear  mother's  account, 
•u  don't  know  that  I  have  it  now.  While 
'ejive  in  the  world  we  must  expect  tribula- 
iic." 

ear  Jabez  was  taken  from  his  sufferings 
ib^it  twelve  o'clock  last  night,  and  is  to  be 
)Ued  this  morning.  The  dear  child  told  his 
lule  last  First-day  that  if  he  was  fit  to  go  he 


should  be  willing  to  leave  all  his  dear  friends 
and  go  to  his  Lord.  His  father,  his  two  little 
brothers.  Redwood  and  Miers,  and  my  Samuel, 
were  the  only  persons  that  walked  to  the 
ground  following  the  hearse. 

This  afternoon  Daniel  Uffley  was  concerned 
to  visit  my  dear  sister  in  her  chamber,  and  to 
bow  in  reverent,  fervent  supplication  to  the 
Father  of  mercies  on  her  behalf,  that  she  might 
be  supported  on  her  bed  of  languishing,  her 
spirits  raised  above  the  fear  of  death  and  cen- 
tered safe  with  Him.  It  was  a  favored  time, 
yet,  notwithstanding  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  our  loss  will  be  her  gain,  it  is  hard  for 
me  to  say  on  this  occasion,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 
Oh,  that  I  may  be  prepared  to  meet  her  in  a 
better  place  should  the  sands  of  my  life  be  but 
few;  for  this  is  an  awful  day  of  visitation,  in 
which  the  messenger  of  death  is  going  from 
house  to  house,  and  who  of  us  may  be  sum- 
moned we  know  not.  May  you,  my  dear 
friends,  be  supported,  and  diligently  endeavor 
to  render  yourselves  approved,  seeing  the  un- 
certainty of  all  temporal  things,  and  knowing 
assuredly  that  those  who  will  not  bow  in  mercy 
must  in  judgment.  My  heart  aches  for  my 
dear  mother;  what  a  comfort,  I  have  thought, 
it  would  be  to  have  her  parental  aid  and  sym- 
pathy at  such  a  time  as  this. 

Dear  Thomas  Scattergood  and  George  Church- 
man called  at  the  door  and  desired  to  see  me. 
My  Samuel  informed  them  my  beloved  sister 
was  very  low.  1  added,  "She  is  very  sweet." 
They  expressed  they  did  not  doubt  that. 
Thomas  said  he  had  been  comforted  concern- 
ing her  since  he  heard  of  her  illness.  She  lays 
like  a  sweet,  patient  lamb,  says  but  little, 
seems  entirely  sensible,  and  looks  up  at  me 
with  heart-tendering  aff'ection.  At  times  my 
heart  seems  ready  to  burst,  but  I  am  endeavor- 
ing as  much  as  possible  to  prepare  for  the 
severing  stroke. 

Thomas  Scattergood  called  at  the  door  this 
morning  expecting  to  hear  that  my  dear  sister 
was  gone.  I  believe  it  is  fully  evident  to  all 
the  discerning  that  have  seen  or  heard  respect- 
ing her  conduct  at  this  trying  season,  that  her 
mind  is  divinely  supported,  and  if  she  goes 
now,  her  sun  will  indeed  set  with  brightness, 
and  exhibit  a  striking  example  of  the  advan- 
tage of  early  dedication ;  may  her  dear  nephews 
and  nieces  profit  thereby. 

About  seven  in  the  evening  Daniel  Offley 
kindly  called  again,  and  seeing  me  much  af- 
fected, again  desired  that  I  would  seek  after 
resignation.  "It  is  a  close  trial,  and  many  of 
thy  friends  feel  for  thee,  but  as  I  told  thee 
before,  and  have  no  disposition  to  recall  it, 
she  is  the  Lord's,  and  let  Him  take  her.  1  have 
no  doubt  she  will  enter  into  the  full  fruition 
of  that  joy  which  is  prepared  for  the  righteous- 
ous.  She  will  be  released  from  a  troublesome 
world,  and  centered  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,  and  where  the  weary  are  at 
rest.  This  is  my  faith  concerning  her;  there- 
fore try  to  compose  thy  mind,  and  not  give 
way  to  sorrow,  which  may  hurt  thee.  1  know 
'tis  hard  to  part  from  such  dear  connections, 
having  had  to  experience  it." 

As  I  was  walking  about  in  great  distress, 
dear  Thomas  Scattergood  and  George  Church- 
man, I  believe  providentially,  entered,  and  the 
former  feelingly  addressed  my  dear  husband 
and  myself  relative  to  our  present  situation, 
mentioning  a  family  formerly  to  whom  Divine 


regard  was  extended,  as  it  is  recorded;  that 
Jesus  loved  Martha  and  her  sister,  and  Laza- 
rus, but  Lazarus  was  taken  sick  and  died,  and 
one  of  them  said.  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here 
our  brother  had  not  died,  comfortably  believing 
that  the  removal  of  our  beloved  sister  would 
not  be  in  displeasure  to  us  or  our  dear  sepa- 
rated connections,  as  the  deepest  trials  were 
sometimes  the  greatest  blessings;  that  we 
might  come  with  more  purity  and  brightness, 
believing  there  was  a  work  for  us  to  do,  and 
he  desired  that  we  might  wrestle  for  the  bless- 
ing as  Jacob  did,  though  it  be  as  in  the  night 
season.  That  he  had  been  comforted  concern- 
ing us  ever  since  the  first  visit  he  made  us, 
hoping  we  should  be  united  in  a  progressive 
walking  in  the  way  that  leads  to  peace,  and 
desired  that  we  would  consider  the  Lord  as  a 
God  near  at  hand,  and  not  afar  off;  that  he 
had  been  comforted  in  a  belief  that  a  remnant, 
being  in  all  things  resigned  to  his  will,  would 
be  spared  through  this  day  of  awful  visitation 
who  would  be  cleansed  and  purified."  He  also 
expressed  something  like  a  belief  that  my  dear 
mother  and  connections  would  be  supported. 
These  minutes  are  truly  imperfect,  but  the 
opportunity  was  very  solacing  to  my  poor, 
afflicted,  tossed  mind,  and  served  to  revive  a 
degree  of  faith  in  a  season  of  the  deepest 
affliction. 

27th,  sixth  of  the  week. — My  precious  sis- 
ter quietly  departed  this  life  about  twelve 
o'clock  last  night.  When  she  was  gone  my 
mind  was  favored  with  a  calmness  from  a  full 
belief  she  is  one  of  the  number  of  whom  it 
may  be  said,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in 
the  Lord." 

She  was  put  in  a  neat  black  walnut  coffin, 
and  interred  in  Friends'  burial-ground  in  this 
city,  about  eight  o'clock,  attended  by  my  dear 
husband,  brother  Miers  [Fisher],  Daniel  Offley, 
and  several  other  friends,  with  Prince  and 
Cffsar,  two  black  servants. 

Her  disorder  is  supposed  to  be  the  yellow 
fever,  though  we  have  no  way  to  account 
where  she  could  have  taken  it. 

Hannah  Fisher. 


\  Stoky  of  Grant. —  Gen.  Fred.  Grant's 
favorite  story  of  his  father  is  one  that  very 
aptly  illustrates  that  great  soldier's  faculty 
of  sizing  up  a  situation  in  a  few  words. 

"We  had  an  old  coachman,"  he  says,  "who 
was  not  the  brightest  man  in  the  world,  but 
what  he  did  not  know  about  a  horse  was  not 
worth  knowing.  Mother  used  to  call  on  him 
to  do  all  sorts  of  things  that  were  not  in  his 
line,  and  old  John,  of  course,  was  always 
making  mistakes  that  annoyed  her.  Once  she 
sent  him  to  the  bank  to  do  some  business, 
and  he  did  it  wrong.  She  told  father  about 
it,  and  said: 

'"I  guess  you'll  have  to  let  John  go.  He 
never  does  as  he  should  anything  I  want  him 
to  do.' 

"'Well,  mother,'  said  my  father,  'if  John 
could  do  everything  you  want  him  to  do,  and 
do  it  right,  he  would  not  have  to  be  our  coach- 
man.' " — I'liiladelphia  Ledger. 


Holiness  is  "just  a  poor  heart  that  makes 
room  for  Christ." 

Better  than  heaping  up  gold  is  the  making 
of  men  that  are  finer  than  gold. — Branson, 
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A  Visit  to  Algeria. 

(Continued  from  page  356.) 

We  were  standing  on  a  huge  mound  of  sand 
ending  in  an  abrupt  amphitheatre  that  had 
been  swept  out  by  the  wind.  Our  horses 
plunged  their  forefeet  into  the  loose  sand  and 
slid  to  the  bottom.  Once  upon  the  level  and 
headed  home  they  shot  out  like  arrows  sent 
from  a  strong  bow.  Safti's  took  the  lead. 
No  motion  that  any  one  has  ever  imagined  can 
be  more  deliciously  smooth  and  even  than  the 
gallop  of  a  real  Arab  horse.  But  ours  by  this 
time  were  going  like  the  wind,  simply  devour- 
ing the  ground,  and  every  moment  were  warm- 
ing to  the  sport  and  increasing  their  speed. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  on  a  horse 
for  nearly  fifteen  years.  I  felt  the  muscles 
by  which  I  clung  to  the  saddle  begin  to  tremble, 
for  we  had  been  riding  several  hours.  I  called 
loudly  to  Safti  to  slacken  his  pace,  for  my 
horse  did  not  want  to  be  left  behind.  He  did 
not  hear — 1  called  louder — he  drew  his  horse 
on  his  haunches,  wheeling  round,  and  with 
alarm  in  his  face,  said, "Mow  Dieu,  mon  Dieu! 
est-ce  que  Mademoiselle  va  tomber  aussi  ?  Mon 
Dieu,  mon  Dieu!"  "No,"  I  said,  "I  am  not 
going  to  fall,  but  I'm  too  tired  to  ride  so  aw- 
fully fast;  let's  go  a  little  slower."  ''Comme 
Mademoiselle  veut,"  aiid  we  started  again. 

Soon  we  had  reached  the  great  palm-forest 
and  were  passing  ioto  its  shadow.  The  sun 
had  set,  but  a  golden  light  was  still  in  the 
sky.  At  a  junction  in  the  road  Safti  turned 
and  said,  "Par  ici—je  montrera  quelque  chose 
qui  sera  tres  interessant  pour  Mademoiselle  ' ' 
(This  way;  I  will  show  something  that  will  be 
very  interesting  to  Mademoiselle).  Passing 
along  a  narrow  road  between  two  high  walls 
of  brown  earth  covered  with  thickly  set  thorn 
branches,  behind  which  rose  towering  palms, 
we  soon  were  plunged  into  the  heart  of  old 
Biskra. 

I  have  no  words  with  which  to  convey  to 
you  an  idea  of  what  these  native  villages  are 
like.  But  first  of  all  let  me  tell  you  that  they 
are  clean,  really  clean.  Whether  it  is  the  pu- 
rifying sun,  the  wise  law  of  Mohammed,  or 
both,  or  what — nowhere — absolutely  nowhere, 
have  we  found  any  suggestion  of  a  disagree- 
able odor,  and  everything  looks  wholesome 
and  reasonably  comfortable.  The  houses  are 
all  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  chocolate  colored, 
with  no  windows,  but  a  doorway  that  can  be 
closed,  and  on  the  flat  roofs,  encircled  with 
high  walls  of  the  same  material,  the  women 
live,  and  there  they  sit  spinning  or  weaving  in 
the  sun,  wearing  their  gorgeous  colors  and 
chattering  like  magpies.  They  never  are  seen 
in  the  street,  unless  veiled,  and  the  best 
families  do  not  allow  their  women  to  go  out 
at  all,  excepting  Sixth-days  (which  is  the  Mo- 
hammedan holy  day)  when  they  go  to  the  ceme- 
tery. It  is  a  religious  feature,  but  it  becomes 
a  sort  of  picnic,  and  the  poor  things  seem  to 
have  a  good  time. 

But  as  we  entered  old  Biskra  the  brown 
walls  of  the  houses  were  lined  along  their 
base  by  lounging  figures— men  who,  wrapped 
in  their  burnooses,  were  reposing  after  a  more 
or  less  idly  spent  day.  On  one  side  ran  a 
stream  of  water  with  here  and  there  a  stone 
fountain  with  large  stone  basin,  into  which 
and  out  of  which  the  water  constantly  ran, 
children  in  brilliantly  colored  garments  — 
orange,  red,  yellow,  rose,  magenta  and  green 


flashed  about  in  the  shadow,  while  every  now 
and  then  mules  and  donkey  trains  were  stop- 
ping to  unload.  We  turned,  wound  and  twisted 
about  the  narrow  streets,  and  always  the  same 
brown  walls,  the  same  silent  hooded  figures, 
the  same  flashing  colors  greeted  us.  From 
the  roofs  everywhere  savage  wolf-like  dogs 
barked  fiercely  at  us,  tugging  at  their  chains. 
When  we  at  last  emerged  into  the  open  the 
color  had  died  out  of  the  sky  and  out  of  the 
mountain — the  crescent  moon  with  the  evening 
star  were  shining  serenely  over  the  palm  trees 
in  a  sky  of  infinite  blue. 

Another  short  gallop  and  we  were  entering 
the  real  town,  the  modern  half- French  town 
of  Biskra.  Half  French  in  appearance,  though 
ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of  its  inhabitants, 
so  far  as  one  sees,  are  A  rabs  or  negroes  — 
mostly  the  former.  Through  the  dense  crowds 
in  the  streets  we  made  our  way  with  difficulty 
back  to  our  hotel,  where  I  dismounted  and 
gave  my  horse  over  to  Safti's  care. 

I  found  M in  bed,  feeling  quite  com- 
fortable. She  had  the  satisfaction  of  having 
seen  the  same  old  mule  throw  its  Arab  rider 
flat  on  the  ground  on  the  way  home.  He, 
wrapped  in  his  burnoose  was  not  hurt,  but  his 
fall  was  a  convincing  proof  to  all  unbelievers 
that  she  was  not  to  blame  for  having  been 
thrown.  Their  carriage,  too,  broke  down  on 
the  way  home,  so  they  had  to  get  out  and 
walk  a  space;  but  they  managed  to  rig  it  up 
so  as  to  reach  Biskra  at  last. 

This  for  one  afternoon  on  the  Sahara!  and 
I  could  write  as  much  about  every  day  that 
we  have  spent  here.  But  where  to  begin, 
where  to  leave  oflf — how  to  give  you  an  idea 
that  is  in  any  way  adequate  of  this  oriental 
desert  life,  I  am  in  despair.  In  the  first  place 
you  never  heard  of  Biskra,  nor  had  any  of  us 
until  just  before  we  started  for  Algiers;  and 
the  book  in  which  we  read  about  it  is  the  one 
I  must  recommend  to  any  one  who  wants  to 
know  in  detail  about  the  desert.  Of  course 
it  is  a  story,  but  apart  from  that,  line  for  line, 
we  can  discover  everything  the  writer  had  in 
mind  when  he  wrote  that  description.  All  the 
names  are  changed  and  there  are  other  slight 
discrepancies,  but  the  life,  the  color,  the 
mystery,  the  charm  is  all  there  as  they  exist 
in  reality.  The  book  is  called  "The  Garden 
of  Allah"  (an  Arab  name  for  the  desert),  writ- 
ten by  Robert  Hichens,  an  Englishman. 

To-day  1  showed  the  book  to  Safti,  and  he 
held  up  his  hands.  "Ah,"  he  said.  Monsieur 
Robert!  mais  c'estmon  ami"  (it  is  my  friend) 
and  then  he  went  on  to  tell  how  he,  Safti,  had 
conducted  him  everywhere,  how  M.  Robert 
would  stand  long  writing,  writing,  taking  down 
all  he  would  say. 

To-day  Safti  took  us  over  to  old  Biskra- 
took  us  into  his  own  house,  introduced  us  to 
his  wife  and  daughter,  the  latter  fourteen, 
who  is  to  be  married  in  a  few  days.  She  has 
never  been  out  of  the  house  since  she  saw 
light.  Her  entire  knowledge  of  the  world 
consists  of  what  she  can  see  from  the  flat 
roof  of  her  father's  house.  She  was  very 
pretty;  her  mother  was  loaded  with  jewels. 
He  took  us  in  other  houses  and  showed  us 
women,  weaving  and  spinning,  and  who  opened 
dark  rooms  and  where  immense  quantities  of 
dates  were  stored.  The  women  chatted  in 
Arabic,  and  he  translated. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Doukhobor  School  Work  in  Canada. 

The  writer,  feeling  interested  in  the  schoi 
education  of  the  Doukhobors,  offered  to  fui 
nish  a  coin  to  each  pupil  in  the  Good  Spir 
Lake  school,  who  would  write  a  single  lett( 
page,  upon  any  subject  of  his  own  selectioi 
Thinking  that  the  many  readers  of  The  Friek 
who  have  contributed  to  the  physical  nee( 
of  these  people  might  like  to  know  somethir 
of  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  three  Edj 
lish  teachers  who  have,  during  the  past  thr« 
years,  labored  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  tl 
English  language,  and  with  it  to  sow  go( 
seed  for  developing  moral  and  religious  cha 
acter,  the  following  letters  are  selected  fro 
among  several  that  have  recently  come  1 
hand.  In  an  accompanying  note  their  teachi 
says  :  "They  [the  letters]  are  all  quite  spoi 
taneous  —subjects,  etc.,  etc.,  all  being  le 
entirely  to  themselves,  and  of  course  the  le 
ters  have  had  no  correction." 


April  10th  1905 


Novotroitskoe.  ■ 

Good  Spirit  Lak 

Nr  Yorkton. 


Dear  Mr.  William  Evans. 

when  the  snow  was  melted  in  a  river.  A 
boys  made  rafts  to  swim  &  we  had  a  gre 
fun.  Next  summer  we  will  move  to  a  ne 
village  "  Think  what  a  lot  of  trouble  it  wouj 
take."  When  we  came  from  Russia  to  Canai 
we  had  no  house,  no  horses,  no  cattle  &  d(j 
we  have  fifteen  cattle,  four  big  cows,  &  fi| 
heifer  cows,  &  two  oxen,  &  four  small  heif  j 
calfs.  Two  horses,  &  twenty  four  hens  &  t'| 
roosters  generally  they  lay  eighten  eggs, 
day.  When  we  came  to  Canada  we  were  vei 
poor  even  we  hadnt  a  dollar.  In  Canada  mu| 
better  to  live  if  a  man  is  very  poor  he  w 
soon  get  on  better  if  he  works  hard,  but 
Russia  people  work  very  hard  &  yet  they  s 
as  poor  as  ever. 

Now  Russians  fight  with  Japanese,  we  a 
glad  that  we  gone  from  Russia  before  the  vi 
begun.  In  Canada  there  are  no  robbers.  E 
in  Russia  lot  robbers  they  often  kill  peopj 
Once  my  Uncle  my  mother's  brother  went  j 
tatars*  to  buy  some  land  to  feed  cattle,  j 
he  came  there  &  went  into  the  house  &  th(| 
were  tatars,  &  he  asked  for  land,  but  tif 
did  not  sell  the  land.  So  he  sat  on  his  hori 
&  went  away.  He  rode  not  very  far,  tlf 
tatars  call  him  to  come  back,  so  he  went  ba(l 
They  cooked  for  him  some  dinner  &  as  \ 
was  eating,  one  tatar  took  a  gone  &  shot  ( 
my  Uncle  two  times  &  he  was  fell  dead.  TlJ 
they  laid  my  Uncle  on  a  horse  &  they  t| 
him  with  the  ropes  on  the  horse's  back.  Til 
they  led  the  horse  to  the  river  &  threw  l\ 
into  the  river  &  let  horse  go  where  he  wan^' 
The  horse  went  home.  Then  my  grandfati^ 
came  to  the  horse  &  saw  the  blood  on  Ip 
back.  Then  he  told  it  to  the  family  &  tl|' 
search  &  search.  Then  my  grandfather  w(|i 
to  the  river  where  he  was  &  he  saw  boi! 
then  he  dismount  his  horse  &  went  wh  ' 
the  boots  were  &  laid  him  on  a  horse 
brough  him  home  &  then  they  hurried  h.. 
Once  in  Russia  we  left  our  little  house* 
didn't  lock  it;  at  night  tatars  came  &  tik 
everything.  At  dawn  my  grandmother  wjt 
into  the  little  house,  she  saw  the  doors  w  ? 
Webster  gives  "Tatars"  as  the  prefer* 


'Tartars, 
spelling. 


li/th  Mo.  27,  1905 


THE    FRIEND. 
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Qed  she  thought  someone  was  in  the  house,    children,    Sentences,    Grammar,    Arithmetic, 
^^^^^y  "'^s  in  the  house  &  what    Russian,  The  story  of  Pas.over,  Texts,  Words 


iigs  was  in  it  they  took  everything.  Then 
;  family  found  few  things  in  the  caves, 
■y  often  they  kill  shepher  &  take  away  all 
i3p.  Armanians  are  very  good.  My  family 
I  two  friends  &  they  were  Armanians,  & 
f  names  were  Waskan,  &  Apart.soon;  They 
a  very  good  true  men,  but  they  not  very 
:.  They  had  lot  fruit.  When  come  to  our 
I'le  everytime  they  bring  something.  Some- 
lis  apples,  prunes.  They  were  friends  with 
(family  because  we  sold  them  sheep  .My 
jidfather  was  dead  in  Russia.  My  grand- 
uer  &  my  father  &  ray  uncle  live  together 
Ive  one  sister  &  one  brother.  My  sister 
Bisn  years  old,  &  my  brother  five  years  old 
thirteen  years  old.  There  are  twelve 
(lie  in  my  family. 
our  «encere  friend  Alexi  Vishlov. 


INovotroitsko 
April  22nd  1S05. 
i  Mr  William  Evans. 

te  were  15  boys  &  2  girls  &  one  boy  is  died 
name  was  John  Novokshonov.     And  those 
■:  not  go  to  school.     John   Novokshonov 
siat  March  13th.    And  now  there  are  al- 
pher  are  10  boys.    There  7  boys  at  division 
e   And  3  boys  at  division  \.    And  one  boy 
wision  3.     And  we  learn  in  school.    Bible 
nding  or  writing  or  Dictation  or  arithmetic 
gography  or  grammar  or  poetry  or  maps  or 
iiing  or  copy  or  printing.       There  are  3 
n  boards  to  write  on,  &  1  black  board  is 
cpboard.    The  school-room  is  in  our  house. 
Mre  going  to  Kopustina.     In  our  house 
H   are  3  rooms.       And   the    bigest  room 
(1  are  4  windows  &  the  smallest  room   has 
vadow  &  the  smalles  of  all  room  has  1 
viw  &  it  is  for  cooking.     And  it  is  8  feet 
lltothe  ceiling.  And  the  bigest  room  17 
it&  9  inches  long,  &  15  feet  &  6  inches 
life  the  smallest  room  12  feet  2  inches  long 
!*-,  &  8  feet  wide,  &  one  inch.     And  the 
i(ws  in  bigest  room  3  feet  and  J  inch  long 
het  &  5  inches  wide,  &  in  the  smallest 
irthe  windows  are  3  feet  long,  &  2  feet 
inch  wide,  &  in  the  smallest  of  all  room 
I  indows  are  2  feet  &  6i  inches  long  &  2 
it:  4  inches  wide    And  in  the  bigest  room 
I  ains  are   11  inches  long  &  Hi  inches 
l«&  in  the  smallest  room  the  pains  are  61 
hi  long  &  7J  inches  wide,  &  in  the  smallest 
mof  all  the  pains  are  8  inches  long,  &  {)l 
hi  wide.     And  we  have  7  kinds  of  plants 
it;rows  in  houses.     And  I  had  for  Christ- 
B'l  knife  &  a  book  which    Mrs.  Kansome 
A'ih  was  called  "  As  nice  as  nice  can  be  " 
»'  in  school  rubber,  pencil  pen  &  a  book 
isBellows    work,   &  a  book  Miss  Woods' 
rli  a  pencil  book  &  a  copy  book  &  a  reading 
IK  We  have  stove  in  school.    And  we  have 
tte  at  home.  And  I  have  a  box  to  put  my 
ikin  it  is  1   foot  &  Sh  inches  long  &  UJ 
lit  wide,  &  9t  inches  high.     We  lived  in 
My.    I  will  tell  you  what  I  write  in  pencil 
ik'n  every  page.     A  visit  to  Japan,  Arith- 
"   Words  meanings,  A  Japanese  houses, 
It  Words,    Meanings,    Arithmetic,    Text, 
«ons.   Verbs   &  Verb-phrase,   a  Turkish 
't.5:  paribal  of  the  ten  talens    By  Memory, 
'  ory  of  Darius,  Arithmetic,  Poetry  The 
'y'eeds  Song,  Arithmetic,  Pronouns,  His- 
r,  ountry  life  in  China,  Questions,  Chinese 


meanmg.  Dictation,  Holland,  Questions,  Poetry 
Waiting  to  grow.  Dictation  Questions,  How 
Robinson  &  Friday  met,  Grammar,  Text,  On 
the  Quicksand,  Questions,  Arithmetic,  At  Miss 
Bellows  word  scripture,  Jesus  walking  on  the 
water.  The  son  of  the  widow.  Winter  Hymn, 
The  ten  lepers.  The  blind  man  at  Jericho. 
From  Nikolai  Rieben. 


April  8th,  1905. 


Novotroitskoe. 
Good  Spirit  Lake 
N.  W.  T.  P.  0 
Nr.  Yorkton 


Canada. 
Dear  my  friend  Mr.  William  Evans.  Do  you 
want  to  get  a  letter  from  me.  I  suppose  you 
do  want.  How  are  you  getting  on?  I  am 
getting  on  very  well,  &  also  my  family.  Now 
there  are  1 1  boys  go  to  school,  &  3  boys  move 
to  other  village  to  live  there.  Now  we  are 
learning  in  school  Arithmetic  Reading,  Draw- 
ing, Geography,  Poetry,  Bible,  Spelling,  Sing- 
ing, History  of  Canada,  &  History  of  Russia, 
&  several  other  kinds  of  things,  lill  tell  you 
what  are  they  about.  About  tea  plant,  sugar 
cane,  coffee,  salt,  sun.  Pen,  glass,  coal  mines 
This  winter  we  have  had  very  little  snow,  & 
often  frost  very  big  in  the  morning,  &  now 
snow  has  melted  early.  In  our  new  village 
men  had  began  to  sow  seeds  in  March  23rd. 
This  year  the  river  is  little. 
Russia  is  a  warm  country  &  plenty  every 
kinds  of  fruits. 

But  in  one  thing  there  was  bad,  because 
Tatars  killed  plenty  people  &  steal  things,  & 
if  a  person  would  go  to  other  village,  then 
Tatars  would  met  &  take  money  or  something 
or  other  &  then  would  let  person  go.  But  in 
Canada  there  is  cold,  &  just  only  wild  fruits 
grow.  But  there  is  no  stealing,  &  not  killed 
people. 

And  there  in  Canada  is  very  flat  country. 
But  in  Russia  there  is  hilly  country.  Now  we 
have  14  cattle  &  one  team  of  horses,  &  5  cat- 
tle we  had  sold.  We  have  24  hens  &  to  cocks, 
&  hens  laid  14  to  17  &  sometimes  21  eggs  a 
day. 

I  have  3  brothers,  &  one  of  them  go  to  school 
with  me,  &  other  two  stay  at  home,  because 
they  are  to  small  to  go  to  school,  one  6  years 
old  of  age  &  the  other  one  4  weeks  old. 

There  is  a  railway  near  to  our  villge,  about 
one  mile  &  half  away,  &  a  station  near  same  as 
railway,  and  it  called  sign  Buchanan. 

Once  in  Russia  Doukhobors  burned  their 
guns  &  swords,  because  thev  didn't  want  to  go 
to  fight  in  the  battle  against  other  countries, 
&  so  instead  that  government  put  them  into 
presoin  for  4  year.  This  village  is  called 
Slavianka,  where  they  burned  guns  and  swords. 
They  made  heaps  of  guns  &  swords,  &  then 
put  coal  oil  on  them  and  then  fired  them. 

Goodbye  from  your  friend 
Saveli  Vishlov. 

Novotroitskoe 
Good  Spirit  Lake  P.  0. 
March  30,  1905. 
Dear  Mr.    William   Evans   I   hope  all   your 
family  are  well.     Now  I  have  one  stallion  .t  1 
mare  &  5  cows  &  4  o.xens  &  11  hens  &  1  dog 
&  his  name  is  Puppy ,  a  dog  which  could  laugh. 


Would  you  want  to  hear  about  our  school  which 
is  in  the  end  of  the  village. 

First  our  teacher  give  Arithmetic  to  do, 
then  we  read  some  parts  of  the  Bible  &  Stories 
&  History  &  also  we  read  in  our  3rd  reader  & 
often  we  try  to  do  our  writting  best  then 
teacher  will  go  around  &  look  whose  is  the  best. 
Now  we  have  a  Station  very  near  about  a  mile 
away  &  we  call  it  Buchanan's  In  this  Station 
a  great  house  was  building.  Dear  Mr.  William 
Evans  we  have  a  great  trouble  over  here.  Be- 
cause our  friend  had  died  on  Monday  13  March 
1905  &  his  name  was  John  Novokshonov.  He 
vvas  in  bed  nearly  '2  Months  &  he  had  a  great 
sickness  on  his  lungs.  Now  we  live  in  com- 
pany, so  we  have  a  saw-mill  in  our  village  &  a 
threshing  machine  &  also  an  engine. 

Would  you  want  to  know  how  many  families 
live  in  our  village?  in  our  village  there  are  25 
families  &  from  those  families  just  14  boys 
who  go  to  school.  Now  I  hope  you  are  well. 
Now  I  suppose  you  want  to  know  how  our  vil- 
lage is  divided.  First  I  must  say  a  name  of 
our  village.  We  called  our  village  Kerilova  & 
the  other  name  of  village  is  called  Kapostina 
&  those  who  will  be  left  their  village  is  called 
Novotroitskoe.  Now  I  think  you  want  to  know 
how  many  families  go  to  Kerilova  there  are  7 
families.  And  to  Kapostina  there  are  4  fami- 
lies. And  in  Novotroitskoe  there  are  only  14 
families  are  left. 

Would  you  want  to  know  how  we  lived  in 
Russia.  In  Russia  we  lived  very  rich  &  also 
we  have  many  dogs  which  look  after  the  cattle 
with  my  grandfather  And  in  Russia  there  are 
very  big  wolves  &  also  the  dogs  are  very  big. 
In  Russia  there  are  great  many  flowers  &  great 
many  rats,  and  also  there  are  many  robbers. 
And  in  Russia  there  are  lot  of  people  who  drunk 
whiskey.  And  in  Russia  there  are  very  warm 
weathers. 

In  Russian  country  there  are  very  dear  guns. 
In  Canada  we  live  not  very  poor  or  not  rich. 
In  Canada  we  have  only  1  dog  and  he  is  very 
small  from  our  Russian  dog.  And  in  Canada 
there  are  very  small  wolves.  And  in  Canada 
there  are  not  so  many  as  in  Russia,  &  there 
are  a  very  few  Mts.  In  Canada  there  are  few 
robbers.  And  so  in  Canada  not  very  many 
wars  because  there  are  very  few  robbers.  In 
Canada  there  are  very  good  people,  because 
there  are  very  few  men  who  drunk  whiskey  & 
so  it  is  very  dear.  In  Canada  guns  are  very 
cheap  about  20  dollars  1  gun,  but  if  you  would 
take  it  to  Russia  there  it  will  be  40  dollars. 
Would  you  want  to  know  about  our  journey 
from  Russia.  First  we  started  to  Butoom  & 
then  toTooretsklandit  then  1  didn't  remember 
to  where  I  was  going.  And  when  we  get  to 
the  end  of  the  sea  we  went  to  Halifax  to  St. 
John  &  then  from  St.  John  we  went  straight 
to  Winnipeg  &  from  Winnipeg  to  Yorkton  & 
from  Yorkton  we  went  to  Good  Spirit  Lake  tV; 
from  Good  Spirit  Lake  we  went  over  Canada, 
&  then  we  settle  in  Canada  by  putting  on  tents 
to  keep  off  the  rain.  Then  when  we  live  a 
little  time  we  saw  lots  of  Mosquitos  flying 
about.  I  think  1  would  like  Canada  better 
because  there  are  no  robbers  or  no  wars  since 
we  came  to  Canada.  Now  we  have  a  raft 
which  we  use  to  push  it  into  the  water  &  sit 
on  it.  Now  our  creek  is  not  very  deep  just  in 
some  places  about  4  ft  or  more.  Would  you 
want  to  know  all  the  names  of  all  boys. 
(Peter.  P.  Shukin.)  Alexi.  C.  Plaxin)  Ivan. 
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C  Plaxin)  Osep.  K.  Riebin)  Ivan.  I.  Riebin) 
(NicholiaK.  Riebin)  Alexi.  C.  Vishlov)  (Saveli 
P  Vishlov)  Vasil.  P.  Vishlov)  (Keril.  V.  Tofo- 
nov)  Yashka  S.  Dergousoff  (Alexi.  F.  Dergous- 
off)  Vasil.  F.  Dergousoff)  (Vasil.  I.  Popov. 

Good  by  my  dear  Mr.  William  Evans  I  sent 
my  compliments  to  all  your  family  if  you  have. 

My  name 

Peter  Peterovitch 
Shukin 

TEMPERANCE. 

The  matter  under  this  heading  is  furnished 
to  The  Friend  on  behalf  of  the  "Friends' 
Temperance  Association  of  Philadelphia,"  by 
lin  F.Whitson,  401  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


For  right  is  right,  since  God  is  God, 

And  right  the  day  shall  win; 
To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty; 

To  falter  would  be  sin. 

"What  is  morally  wrong  can  never  be  politi- 
cally right."— Sur^e^ 

An  industry  that  makes  necessary  police  and 
courts,  penitentiaries,  alms-houses  and  insane 
asylums  to  care  for  its  products  is  one  that 
good  citizens  ought  easily  to  find  a  way  to 
destroy.  — TAe  Voter^ 

How  can  you  tell  your  boy  to  avoid  the 
saloon's  free  lunch  when  you  patronize  a  whisky 
department  store  to  save  two  cents  on  a  can  of 


The  man  who  lives  for  self  alone 
Lives  for  the  meanest  mortal  known. 

— Joaquin  Miller. 

Last  Christmas   Prince   Henry  of   Prussia 
presented  all  in  the  navy  with  the  temperance 
pamphlet,  "The  Poison  Tree  of  the  Gen 
People." 

The  Constitution  of   the   new  Republic  of 
includes  common  drunkards   among 
who  are  not  entitled  to  a  vote. 


ing,  and  a  majority  of  that  community  has, 
through  suffering,  become  sufficiently  awa- 
kened to  secure  a  prohibitory  law,  it  is  then, 
but  not  till  then,  prepared  and  able  to  secure 
also  its  enforcement.  Political  temperance 
work  will  thus  succeed  as  fast  as  the  people 
are  prepared  for  it;  it  cannot  be  made  to  suc- 
ceed more  rapidly."  Thus  writes  a  sympa- 
thetic correspondent  in  recognition  of  the  effort 
of  this  page.  His  years  of  experience  and 
serious  thought  give  weight  to  his  expression, 
but  does  he  realize  that  judges,  juries  and  com- 
munities are  being  thwarted  in  their  efforts  to 
legislate  and  act  consistently  with  the  advance 
of  public  sentiment?  Does  he  not  perceive 
that  in  many  place  in  our  land  the  government 
is  not  "  by  the  people  "  nor  "  for  the  people," 
but  by  the  mandate  of  men  who  act  at  the  be- 
hest of  the  liquor  interests?  A  national  tem- 
perance movement  is  imperative,  though  it 
may  thwart  its  own  purpose  by  outrunning 
public  sentiment  instead  of  co-operating  there- 
with in  every  little  forward  step.  We  need 
prophets  to  warn  us,  but  not  less  do  we  need 
leaders  and  teachers. 


When  Redemption  will  Come. —  When 
every  man  who  puts  love  of  country  and  duty 
to  God  above  all  other  considerations  shall 
have  taken  his  rightful  place  in  the  councils 
of  his  party,  the  redemption  of  this  nation  from 
the  curse  of  drink  will  not  be  far  away.— Mn- 
nesota  Issue. 

The  work  has  multiplied  like  stars  at  night 
When  darkness  deepens;  every  noble  deed 
Lasts  longer  than  a  granite  monument. 


The  saloon  is  a  parasite— it  feeds  upon  pros- 
perity, but  it  never  produces  it. 

The  only  solution  of  the  saloon  problem  is 
NO  SALOON. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  filed  remon 
strances  against  applicants  for  liquor  licenses 
in  Altoona  and  South  Altoona,  Pa.,  on  the 
ground  that  these  communities  are  composed 
exclusively  of  railroad  employees.  The  expo- 
sure of  the  men  to  temptation  to  drink  means 
a  menace  to  public  safety. 

Success  in  Political  Temperance  Work 
consists  not  merely  in  securing  prohibitory 
laws,  but  as  much  or  more  in  the  subsequent 
enforcement  of  those  laws.  The  courts,  in- 
cluding the  juries,  are  local  in  their  jurisdic- 
tion, and  are  influenced  to  a  great  extent  by 
local  public  sentiment.  A  jury  will  hardly 
condemn  a  man  to  punishment  for  an  act  which 
they  do  not  themselves  consider  a  crime.  The 
local  court  cannot  be  forced  by  a  national,  or 
even  a  State  mandate,  to  enforce  what  is  to 
them  an  obnoxious  law.  Where  a  community 
has  suffered  the  effects  of  legalized  liquor  sell- 


Statistics  recently  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  show  that  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  intoxicating  liquors  during  the  year 
1904  reached  a  higher  point  than  at  any  time 
in  the  history  of  our  country,  being  20.29  gal- 
lons. This  consumption,  however,  is  chiefly 
beer,  as  18.28  gallons  per  capita  are  desig- 
nated "malt  liquors."  The  individual  con- 
sumption of  wine  and  spirits  shows  no  marked 
change  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  _  A 
correspondent  of  the  ^ew  Voice  asks  why,  with 
the  increase  of  territory  under  legal  prohibi- 
tion, there  should  be  no  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  liquors  consumed  by  the  nation  at 
large.  The  reply  calls  attention  to  the  indu- 
bitable evidence  that  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion is  less  in  territory  under  prohibition,  and 
that  if  the  increase  in  the  use  of  liquors  is  due 
to  any  system  of  dealing  with  the  traflac, 
license  and  not  prohibition  must  be  held  ac- 
countable. Under  high  license  the  traffic  has 
greatly  increased,  while  under  prohibition  it 
has  in  many  places  been  abolished  entirely. 
Attention  is  directed  also  to  three  important 
factors  in  the  case: 

1.  The  interstate  commerce  law  operates  to 
nullify  more  or  less  the  efforts  to  keep  the 
traffic  but  of  prohibition  territory. 

2.  For  many  years  there  has  been  a  striking 
drift  of  the  people  to  the  cities.  The  rapid 
growth  in  prohibition  area  has  been  in  country 
districts,  and  in  towns  of  less  than  8,000  pop- 
ulation. While  both  rural  and  urban  popula- 
tion is  increasing,  the  increase  has  been  much 
more  rapid  in  the  urban  centres,  and  these  are 
the  licensed  centres. 


3.  During  the  past  decade  there  has  been 
tremendous  influx  of  immigrants,  moat 
whom  are  notoriously  drinking  people.  ^ 
are  now  receiving  nearly  a  million  of  these  p 
year,  and  their  thirst  for  liquor  is  in  no  w; 
lessened  by  their  arrival  in  this  country. 

"Scientific  Testimony  on  Beer"  is  i 
title  of  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Intern 
tional  Reform  Bureau,  206  Pennsylvania  Ave 
Washington,  D.  C,  35  cents  per  hundred,  poi 
age  free. 

"It  is  everywhere  conceded  nowadays  tl 
the  man  who  drinks  to  excess  is  totally  m 
for  business,  but  there  is  a  sort  of  belief  tl 
moderate  drinking  is  quite  harmless,  nay, 
deed,  in  some  instances,  beneficial." 

This  latter  view  is  not  sustained  by  t 
testimony  of  science  nor  by  the  records 
experience.  It  is  even  contended  by  aoi 
physicians  that  "beer  kills  quicker  than  s 
other  liquor." 

The  Scientific  American  on  Beer.— "I 
some  years  past  a  decided  inclination  has  bi, 
apparent  all  over  the  country  to  give  up  i| 
use  of  strong  alcoholic  drinks,  using  beer  a| 
substitute.  This  is  evidently  founded  on 
idea  that  beer  is  not  harmful  and  contain) 
large  amount  of  nutriment;  also,  that  bitt 
may  have  some  medicinal  quality  which  i 
neutralize  the  alcohol  it  conceals,  etc.  Th 
theories  are  without  confirmation  in  the  obi 
vation  of  physicians  and  chemists.  The  i 
of  beer  is  found  to  produce  a  species  of 
generation  of  the  entire  organization,  j 
found  and  deceptive.  Fatty  deposits,  din 
ished  circulation,  conditions  of  congest: 
perversion  of  functional  activities,  local 
flammations  of  both  the  liver  and  the  kidi 
are  constantly  present.  Intellectually,  a 
por  amounting  almost  to  paralysis  arrests 
reason,  changing  all  the  higher  faculties 
mere  animalism,  sensual,  selfish ,  sluggish. 
In  appearance  the  beer  drinker  may  be 
picture  of  health,  but  in  reality  he  is  i 
incapable  of  resisting  disease.  A  slight  in 
or  a  severe  cold  will  commonly  provoke  a 
disease.  The  beer  drinker  is  generally 
eased  and  very  incurable.  The  constant^ 
of  beer  every  day  gives  the  system  no  recD|f 
ation,  but  steadily  lowers  the  vital  forces! 
"  It  is  asserted  by  competent  authority  I 
the  evils  of  heredity  are  very  positive  in  « 
drinkers.  Public  sentiment  and  legishj 
should  comprehend  that  the  use  of  all  f| 
of  alcohol  are  dangerous."— .S'cienii^c  Ail 
can.  I 


More  Beer,  More  Whisky.— In  the  i 
1900  the  beer  consumption  of  Germany* 
27.5  gallons  per  capita;  in  America,  k 
Of  course,  we  ought  to  find  that  the  I 
"drove  out"  distilled  liquors.  On  tbeg 
trary,  we  discover  that  the  Germans  demsl 
1.9  gallons  of  spirits  per  capita  to  tbp 
consumed  in  America.  In  France,  "oi| 
those  wine-producing  countries  where,'  ^ 
vellers  assure  us,  "there  is  no  drunkenn^ 
there  were  consumed  25.4  gallons  of  wirjP 
capita,  and  more  spirits  than  in  Geri.i 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  in  the  United  S  f* 
These  facts  are  just  as  patent  as  thoi 
population,  or  import  and  export;  but,  if 
theless,  the  professor  and  tutors  who  hiS 
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(akne?s  for  mugs  and  bottles  will  go  on 
•urlng  the  innocent  public  that  the  only  way 
(keep  a  man  from  whisky  is  to  fill  him  up  on 
isr.  —  Chicago  Interior. 

Fur  -The  Fkiknd." 

5  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearl}- 


'  (Continued  from  page  351.) 

Among  the  Friends  who  during  a  period  of 
ht  or  ten  years  previous  to  the  year  1S76 
1  occupied  the  position  of  teacher  or  of 
per  in  the  family  were  Catharine  Lee, 
iharine  Battin,  Louisa  Smith  [afterward.s 
ckburn],  Mary  Vail,  Eliza  A.  Cheyney,  Mi- 
(da  C.  Dewees,  and  Mary  Millhouse.  The 
|:  named  Friend  died  at  the  Institution  on 

I  29th  of  Fifth  Month  1876,  after  having 
lived  but  a  few  days  before  from  her  home 
lowa.  Aaron  Dewees,  Jr.,  the  husband  of 
[  G.  Dewees  was  also  usefully  employed  in 
i;ructing  the  boys  out  of  school  and  assisting 
(he  work  of  the  farm.  Thomazine  Valen- 
il!  who  had  at  intervals  for  many  years  been 
Ccerned  to  assist  the  Indian  women  in  the 
^3  of  their  homes,  had  also  spent  several 
ika  acceptably  during  this  period  in  vi-iting 
ijn  the  re  ervation. 

(he  Act  of  1875,  provided  for  the  appoint 
lilt  of  three  Commi-sioners,  who  were  em 
pered  to  lay  out  the  villages  in  the  Alle 
Itny  Reservation,  within  the  limits  of  which, 
i/es  made  by  the  Council  of  the  Seneca  Nation 
))?hites,  would  be  valid:  Two  weeks  had  not 
Ijised  before  a  petition  had  been  circulated 
pi  signed  by  thirty  prominent  Indians  ad 
nsed  to  President  Grant  asking  that  Thomas 
fjtar,  Ebenezer  Worth,  and  Joseph  Scatter- 
tjd  should  be  appointed  the  Commissioners 
iiv  the  Act.  The  wishes  of  the  Indians  were 
»iplied  with  so  far  as  to  appoint  one  of  those 
rjiosed  by  them,  viz:  Joseph  Scattergood, 
)l  Commissioner;  John  Manly  a  resident  of 
laraugus  County,  N.  Y.,  and  Henry  Shank- 
Brom  the  state  of  Kansas  were  associated 
if  Joseph  Scattergood  and  these  three  Com- 
liioners  s^on  entered  upon  the  work  of  sur- 
Jlng  the  boundary  lines  of  the  Reservation 
Kdetermining  upon  and  marking  the  limits 
f'le  villages  of  Salamanca,  West  Salamanca, 
alalia,  Carrollton,  Great  Valley  and  Red 
oje,  and  of  making  out  a  map  of  the  same. 
If  which  was  completed,  and  finally  reported 
P;i  Twelfth  Month  30th,  1876. 
jis  Act  of  1875,  instituted  a  new  order  of 
li?8  in  the  dealings  between  the  Indians  and 
Wwhites  upon  the  Allegheny  Reservation, 
Hthough  very  relieving  in  many  respects 
Bisoon  found  to  need  some  amendments  to 

II  protect  the  Indians.  In  the  Twelfth  Month 
y  Joseph  Scattergood  and  Henry  Shanklin 
iossed  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of 
id.n  Affairs  pointing  out  some  of  its  defi- 
e;ies,  and  offering  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  be 
ttted  by  Congress  making  the  Agent  ap- 
>ied  by  Government  an  umpire  in  cases 
h'e  the  lessor  and  lessee  could  not  agree 
pt  the  amount  of  the  rental.  They  also  say 
iteir  letter,  "With  the  consent  of  the  In- 
W,  we  believe  there  would  be  much  pecuni- 
iydvantage  to  them,  if  he  was  authorized 
•  illect  or  have  the  rents  payable  to  the 
«t>n  collected,  and  hold  the  money  received 
JJct  to  the  order  of  the  duly  elected  Coun- 
''  s,  to  be  accounted  for  under  such  regu- 


lations as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  might 
prescribe." 

This  suggestion  in  reference  to  the  Agent 
was  favorably  considered  at  different  times 
during  subsequent  years,  and  in  1901  an  Act 
was  passed  which  empowers  the  Agent  for  the 
New  York  Indians  appointed  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  collect  the  rental  of  the 
leased  lands  in  those  villages  and  pay  $2500 
of  the  amount  received, to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Seneca  Nation  for  the  general  expenses  of  the 
Nation  and  to  distribute  the  balance  among  the 
members  of  the  Nation  individually  with  their 
regular  annuity.  In  his  report  for  the  year 
ending  Sixth  Month  30th,  1903,  the  Agent  for 
the  New  York  Indians,  B.  B.  Weber,stated  that 
for  the  first  time  in  accordance  with  this  act 
he  had  after  the  payment  of  the  fixed  sum  of 
.$2500,  divided  among  the  Senecas  $9828.32 
or  $4.24  per  capita  together  with  the  annuity 
of  about  the  same  amount 

This  service  was  the  last  one  of  importance 
which  Joseph  Scattergood  was  able  to  perform 
for  these  Indians,  in  whose  weffare  he  had 
become  deeply  interested.  He  was  at  this 
time  suffering  from  a  serious  affection  of  the 
heart,  which  continued  to  increase,  until  his 
valuable  life  was  ended  the  9th  of  Sixth  Month, 
1877,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

At  the  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  1876,  the 
following  Friends  were  added  to  the  Commit- 
tee, viz:  John  S.  Comfort,  Ephraim  Smith, 
Henry  Wood,  Joseph  L.  Bailey,  John  Sharpless, 
Joseph  Passmore,  and  John  Bishop. 

In  the  Third  Month,  1876,  Aaron  P.  Dewees, 
writing  from  Tunesassa,  remarks  in  his  report 
to  the  Committee,  "There  is  a  dissatisfaction 
among  the  Indians  on  account  of  the  present 
superintendent  (of  public  schools  in  ihe  reser- 
vation) employing  white  teachers  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  all  Indians  who  may  apply:  hence 
the  schools  are  very  poorly  attended,  and  but 
little  interest  manifested  in  them." 


The  Friends'  Institute  for  the  Year  1904 
and  1905. 

The  work  of  the  Institute  has  gone  quietly  on 
through  its  Committees  and  its  various  channels 
of  activity  during  the  past  year.  At  first  thought 
there  would  seem  to  be  but  little  to  report,  but 
when  we  begin  to  think  of  the  ditferent  functions 
which  the  Institute  performs,  we  realize  the  place 
which  it  fills  in  the  needs  of  our  various  Quaker 
concerns,  and  we  can  perhaps  best  appreciate  the 
importance  of  its  work  if  we  consider  for  a  moment 
what  the  result  would  be  should  it  be  removed  from 
us.  Its  usefulness  seems  to  be  increasing  from 
year  to  year,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
Committees  which  use  its  rooms  and  of  the  large 
number  of  people  who  frequent  them  for  social  or 
other  purposes.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  what  we 
should  do  without  them  if  for  any  reason  the  In- 
stitute should  cease  its  activities. 

LYCEUM,  RECEPTIONS   AND  INVITATIONS. 

At  the  first  meeting  in  the  autumn  of  1904,  the 
eparate  Committees  which  had  previously  had 
liarge  of  the  Lyceum  meetings  and  of  receptions 
and  invitations,  decided  to  combine  forces,  and 
ub-committees  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  work.  The  .sub- 
Committee  on  receptions  and  invitations  arranged 
for  two  meetings  at  the  Institute,  to  which  a  few- 
strangers  living  in  the  city  were  invited.  They 
were  attended  by  only  a  small  number  outside  of 
the  managers,  but  early  in  the  First  Month,  through 
the  courteous  generosity  of  our  president,  .'Vsa  i:^. 


Wing,  a  gathering  was  held  in  his  home  in  West 
Philadelphia,  at  which  about  fifty  people  were  pres- 
ent on  a  very  stormy  evening.  It  was  a  time  of  so- 
cial intercourse  and  enjoyment,  which  was  appa- 
rently heartily  enjoyed  by  all  who  were  there. 
The  value  of  such  gatherings  as  this  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  There  are  always  many  Friends 
who  are  strangers  in  the  city,  and  it  should  be  one 
of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Institute  to  extend  a 
v/elcoming  hand  to  them  on  every  possible  occasion. 

There  were  three  meetings  of  the  Lyceum  held 
at  No.  140  North  Sixteenth  Street,  as  follows:— 

Eleventh  Month  4th,  1904,  an  address  by  Wm. 
Evans  Darby,  Secretary  of  the  English  Peace  So- 
ciety. 

Second  Month  24th,  1905,  "  Mosquitoes,  how 
they  live,  how  they  breed,  how  they  carry  disease, 
and  how  they  may  be  destroyed;"  by  Dr.  L.  0. 
Howard,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Third  Month  10th,  "Farming  in  the  City,"  by 
R.  F.  Powell,  Superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Vacant  Lots  Cultivation  Association. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  members  of  the  Institute 
were  invited  to  the  address  at  Haverford  by  Charles 
Wagner  on  Eleventh  Month  24th,  1904,  it  being 
considered  a  Lyceum  lecture. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  managers  that  the  Lyceum  has  largely  fulfilled 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  organized.  There 
are  in  the  city  many  good  lectures  on  almost  every 
evening  during  the  winter  months,  and  it  has 
seemed  to  some  members  of  the  Committee  that 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  continue  the  meetings. 
For  this  reason  it  was  determined  to  have  fewer 
lectures  this  winter,  with  a  view  to  determining, 
if  possible,  the  feeling  of  Friends  in  regard  to  it. 
The  Committee,  on  the  other  hand,  has  by  no  means 
lost  sight  of  the  social  side  which  the  Lyceum 
meetings  have  fostered,  and  realizing  the  import- 
ance of  this,  it  is  not  at  all  prepared  to  conclude 
that  the  Lyceum  lectures  should  cease.  It  does, 
however,  seek  an  expression  of  opinion  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  and  all  interested  Friends  as 
to  the  advisability  of  continuing  this  work  which 
has  had  so  much  influence  in  bringing  together  all 
classes  of  Friends. 

The  tables  at  our  rooms  have  been  supplied  as 
usual  with  newspapers  and  periodical  literature. 
After  the  close  of  the  year,  donations  are  made  of 
magazines,  six  months  or  more  old,  to  those  who 
desire  them  for  distribution  to  reading-rooms,  pris- 
ons and  other  places  where  they  may  be  again  util- 
ized to  advantage. 

The  work  of  the  House  Committee  has  gone  on 

quietly  and  in  the  usual  satisfactory  way.     The 

report  of  the  janitor  shows  the  following  figures: — 

There  have  been  meetings  of  4:39  Committees, 

representing  an  attendance  of     .     .     3882  people 

The  day  visitors  have  boon  .     .     5332 

Evening  visitors 1062 

Teas  and  receptions    ....     2118 

Total 12,394 

The   corresponding   total   last 

year  was 12,797 

showing  a  small  decrease  for  the  present  year. 
The  membership  of  the  Institute  is  as  follows: — 
Membership   on   Fifth    Month 

1st,  1904 644 

Resigned  .     .     18 
Died    ...      4 


New  members 


22 


622 
20 


Total  Fifth  Mo.  1st.  1905,  642 
The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  which  is  submitted 
independently  of  this  report,  shows  a  balance  in 
hand  of  $221.79.  As  shown  by  it,  the  annual  dues 
of  our  members  are  quite  insufficient  to  meet  our 
expenses,  and  the  generosity  of  a  few  Friends  in 
meeting  the  deficiency  should  be  recognized  and 
appreciated.     Without  their  timelv  aid,  the  work 
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of  the  Institute  would  of  necessity  have  been  cur- 
tailed. It  would  seem  that  there  are  many  Friends 
whose  interest  should  be  enlisted,  if  the  opportu- 
nities and  advantages  which  the  Institute  afford 
could  be  brought  to  their  attention. 

We  feel  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  work  which  the  Institute  is 
striving  to  do,  and  the  co-operation,  both  financial 
and  otherwise,  of  a  wider  circle  of  Friends,  is  most 
earnestly  desired. 

Susan  E.  Williams,    { 

Jonathan  M.  Steere,  i' 
Fifth  Month  9th,  1905. 


Committee. 


Items  Concerning  the  Society. 

John  B.  Garrett  attended  Springfield  Meeting  at 
Marple  last  First-day. 

Harry  Moore,  of  West  Grove,  has  been  liberated 
for  religious  service  in  Rich  Square  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, North  Carolina. 

The  arrival  this  week  has  been  expected  of  Jesse 
Derbyshire  and  Catherine  Smith,  ministers,  and 
Lydia  B.  Sargent,  an  elder,  of  the  General  Meeting 
of  Fritchley,  England,  for  religious  service  in  the 
Friendly  American  Meetings,  including  some 
North  Carolina. 

The  funeral  of  Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  held  in  Arch 
Street  Meeting-house  last  Seventh  Day,was  attended 
by  a  remarkably  large  concourse  from  many  quar- 
ters—a tribute  to  the  love  of  many  wherever  his 
sympathetic  heart  had  ministered  privately  and 
publicly.  Many  brief  and  feeling  testimonies  were 
uttered,  and  a  sense  was  manifested  that  he  rests 
from  his  arduous  labors,  and  his  works  of  faith  and 
labor  of  love  do  follow  him;  who  leaves  so  large  a 
place  empty,  save  as  it  shall  be  filled  by  successors 
obedient  to  their  service  in  their  day. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States.— It  is  stated  that  President  Roosevelt 
baa  authorized  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  to  buy  any 
and  all  materials  and  ships  required  for  the  Panama 
Canal  in  the  markets  of  the  world  wherever  the  price  in- 
vites. 

It  is  urged  that  iron  and  steel  could  be  bought  abroad 
cheaper  than  in  the  United  States,  and  even  the  best  pro- 
ducts of  the  steel  foundries  of  this  country  could  be  had 
at  lower  figures  after  they  had  been  shipped  out  of  its 
borders.  The  President  consulted  Secretary  Taft,  and 
found  that  he  agreed  in  the  purpose  to  buy  where  the 
best  material  at  the  lowest  price  could  be  had.  This,  it 
was  held,  was  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  as  faithful 
servants  of  the  Government. 

It  was  announced  on  the  19th  inst.  that  no  foreign- 
built  ships  will  be  purchased  at  present  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  on  the  Panama  Canal,  and  no  ma- 
terials for  the  canal  construction  will  be  fcoughc  in  for- 
eign countries  beyond  such  ae  may  be  required  for  imme- 
diate use.  ,,  .  ,  .  •  •  ]  .  1, 
The  most  productive  oil  well  in  America  is  said  to  be 
one  recently  drilled  at  Butler,  in  this  State.  Its  produc- 
tion has  been  increased  from  100  to  150  barrels  per  hour 
by  "shooting"  it. 

The  steamer  Kingstonian,  which  recently  arrived  at 
this  port,  brought  an  assortment  of  birds  and  animals 
collected  chiefly  in  Africa,  and  consigned  to  a  dealer  in 
this  city.  The  complete  list  of  birds,  beasts  and  reptiles 
which  survived  the  voyage  is  given  as  follows:  1000  can- 
aries, 74  goldfinches,  66  bullfinches,  16  siskins,  28  linnets 
20  Blue  Mountain  lories,  400  Australian  paroquets,  25 
bearded  paroquets,  10  Rosella  paroquets,  10  Barnard 
paroquets,  6  Indian  woodpeckers,  4  macaws,  46  snakes, 
1  aquiti,  6  wildcats,  2  young  leopards,  160  monkeys. 

The  Coroner's  jury,  investigating  the  wreck  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  South  Harrisburg,  on  the  Uth 
inst.,  returned  a  verdict  exonerating  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  from  any  blame  for  the  disaster,  giving  the 
cause  of  the  accident  the  equipment  of  freight  trains 
with  only  50  per  cent,  of  airbrakes,  and  advocating  an 
investigation  by  the  proper  authorities  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  proper  regulations  for  brakes  on  freight 
trains,  so  that  similar  accidents  might  be  avoided. 

A  heavy  frost  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  20th  inst., 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  engaged  in  completing  a 
pipa  line  for  oil  extending  from  Kansas  to  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


The  recent  strike  of  teamsters  in  Chicago,  which  has 
caused  much  rioting  and  disorder  in  that  city  appears  to 
have  been  a  "  sympathetic"  one.  It  is  stated  that  the 
teamsters  were  satisfied  with  their  wages  and  hours  ; 
the  unions  were  recognized;  there  was  no  dispute;  but  in 
an  evil  hour  some  irresponsible  person  put  it  into  the 
heads  of  the  teamsters  to  take  up  in  Fourth  Month,  1905, 
the  cause  of  nineteen  garment  workers  who  had  had  a 
dispute  with  their  employers  in  the  Eleventh  Month,  1904. 
Large  wholesale  and  retail  firms  which  used  only  union 
labor;  firms  which  had  no  dispute  with  their  teamsters, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  were  on  terms  of  the  closest 
amity  with  the  unions,  were  told  that  their  teamsters 
should  not  under  any  pretext  deliver  goods  bought  before 
the  strike  to  any  firm  whose  teamsters  had  struck.  In 
many  instances  the  firms  thus  boycotted  have  not  on  their 
part  any  dispute  with  their  workmen.  There  have  been 
fresh  outbreaks  of  disorder  in  the  city,  and  unavailing 
attempts  have  been  made  to  end  the  strike  by  confer- 
ences between  the  opposing  parties. 

Foreign.— It  is  said  that  Russia  has  a  third  fleet,  in- 
cluding two  new  battleships,  practically  ready  to  sail  for 
the  Far  East. 

A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg,  of  the  16th,  says  : 
An  Imperial  rescript  issued  to-day  modifies  the  restric- 
tive decrees  in  nine  of  the  western  governments  of  Rus- 
sia, giving  Poles  and  Catholics  greater  freedom  for  ac- 
quiring farming  lands  and  purchasing  landed  properties 
and  industrial  premises,  permitting  schools  to  instruct  in 
Polish  and  Luthuanian  languages. 

A  later  despatch  says  :  Almost  at  one  sweep  the  whole 
burden  of  the  vexatious  restrictive  laws  in  Poland  and 
Baltic  provinces  have  been  removed,  and  the  privileges 
for  which  the  natives  have  been  fighting  for  years  are  re- 
stored, the  assemblies  of  the  Polish  nobles  are  re-estab- 
lished and  all  the  harsh  administrative  measures  intro- 
duced at  the  time  of  the  policy  of  reaction  and  Russifica- 
tion  are  abolished,  unless  later,  for  purposes  of  state, 
after  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  State,  they 
receive  imperial  sanction. 

A  prominent  Liberal,  who  is  especially  interested  in 
the  Polish  question,  declared  that  the  latest  rescript,  to- 
gether with  the  rescript  on  religious  toleration,  would  go 
far  toward  the  settlement  of  the  most  burning  political 
problems  in  Poland  and  the  Baltic  provinces  and  produce 
an  era  of  better  feeling  than  had  prevailed  in  Poland  for 
half  a  century. 

It  is  stated  that  statistics  show  in  fifty  years  the  aver- 
age heighth  of  British  men  has  increased  one  inch.  The 
present  average  heighth  of  a  man  of  20  years,  is  5  feet 
8i  inches. 

Russia  has  named  terms  upon  which  the  present  tarifl; 
restrictions  against  American  products  can  be  removed 
and  this  country  profit  by  the  most  favored  nation  clause. 
It  is  stated  that  the  recent  report  of  the  librarian  of 
the  Imperial  Library  at  Tokio  shows  that  there  is  little 
demand  for  light  literature  in  that  capital,  for  fiction  of 
any  sort,  contrary  to  the  experience  of  most  of  the  pop- 
ular libraries  of  England,  France  and  America.  The 
Japanese  prefer  books  on  science,  mathematics,  medicine 
language  and  what  may  be  termed  ihe  graver  forms  of 
literature.  More  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  works  taken 
out  of  the  Imperial  Library  are  of  this  character. 

A  despatch  of  the  17th  from  Toronto,  says  :  The  first 
conviction  of  a  Christian  Scientist  in  Canada  was  record- 
ed at  the  Assizes  Court  last  night.  The  defendants  were 
charged  with  unlawfully  conspiring,  to  deprive  a  man  of 
proper  medical  care  and  nursing,  whereby  his  death  was 
caused. 

Since  the  expiration  in  the  Twelfth  Month  last  of  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  China,  which  ex- 
cluded Chinese  from  this  country,  efforts  have  been  made 
to  negotiate  a  new  treaty,  but  the  feeling  in  China  is 
said  to  be  so  strong  in  opposition  to  a  new  exclusion 
treaty  that  at  present  efforts  in  that  direction  have  been 
abandoned.  In  the  mean  time  the  treaty  made  in  1880 
remains  in  force  which  provided  that  the  limitation  or 
suspension  of  Chinese  immigration  to  the  United  States 
"  shall  be  reasonable  and  shall  apply  only  to  Chinese  who 
may  go  to  the  United  States  as  laborers,  other  classes 
not  being  included  in  the  limitation." 

There  are  manufactories  in  Germany  and  Spain  where 
thread  similar  in  appearance  to  cotton  thread,  is  made 
from  wood  pulp.  The  strength  of  this  fibre  is  less  than 
half  that  of  cotton,  but  it  is  thought  that  in  some  fabrics 
it  may  be  used  to  replace  stronger  materials. 

In  Japan  it  is  said,  one  person  in  twenty  is  more  or  less 
a  fisherman,  and  fish  appears  in  some  form  upon  the  table 
of  every  Japanese  family  daily,  if  not  at  every  meal. 
The  annual  value  of  the  water  products  is  now  about 
thirty  million  dollars.  Half  a  million  boats  are  engaged 
in  fish-taking.     Almost  a  million  men  are  professional 


and  fifty  thousand  me 
whole  United  States. 


1  are  so  employed  in  this  way  in  thi 


NOTICES. 
A  young  woman  Friend,  a  school  teacher,  wishes  a  po 
sition  to  travel,  willing  to  tutor  in  English,  German,  o 
Latin.    Inquire  at  the  office  of  The  Friend. 

Friends  who  wish  to  enter  pupils  at  Friends'  Selec 
School  for  the  term  beginning  Ninth  Month  18th,  shoal 
do  so  now.  J.  Henry  Baetlett, 

Superintendent. 

Weattovyn  Boarding  School. — For  convenienc 
of  persons  coming  to  Westtown  School,  the  stage  wi 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  A.  M,,  an 
2.48  and  4.32  P.  M.  Other  trains  are  met  when  reqne8te( 
Stage  fare,  fifteen  cents;  after  7.30  P.  M.,  twenty-fii 
cents  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegraph,  wii 
West  Chester,  Phone  114a.    Edward  G.  Smedlby,  Sup 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  St.,  Phili 

—In  order  to  complete  the  files  of  The  (^London)  Friem] 
and  The  British  Friend  in  Friends'  Library,  the  folloii 
ing  numbers  are  required: 

The  (London)  Friend: —  I 

1847,  vol.  5.     Numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  11.        i 
1863,  vol.  3.     New  Series.     Number  9.  j 

1884,  vol.  24.     New  Series.    Number  9. 

1892,  vol.  32.     New  Series.     Numbers  8,  41. 

1893,  vol.  33.     New  Series.    Numbers  21, 22,23,28, 3 

1894,  vol.  34.     New  Series.    Number  45. 

1895,  vol.  35.     New  Series.     Number  8. 
The  British  Friend: — 
1847,  vol.  5.    Numbers  1,  8,  9. 
1849,  vol.  7.     Number  5. 

1851,  vol.  9.     Numbers  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  12. 

1852,  vol.  10.     Number  11. 
1857,  vol.  15.     Number  3. 
1866,  vol.  24.     Numbers  11,  12. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  communicate  with  any  Friends  w 

may  have  any  of  these  numbers  and  who  are  willing 
dispose  of  them. 

Mary  L.  Allen,  Librarian. 


Died,  Second  Month  5th,  1905,  at  her  home,  near  Barm 
ville,  Ohio,  Sarah  D.  Sears,  daughter  of  the  late  Pel 
and  Phariba  Sears,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  her  age;| 
member  and  overseer  of  Stillwater  Monthly  and  Particnij 
Meeting.  Although  in  delicate  health  for  the  past  fo' 
teen  years,  and  thus  prevented  from  mingling  much  wl 
her  friends,  she  was  known  to  many  through  her  ool 
sional  poetical  contributions  to  The  Friend  and  otl 
periodicals.  Possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  taleii 
she  was  concerned  to  experience  their  consecration  to  I 
service  of  Christ,  in  whose  steps  it  was  her  desire  to  wal 
not  only  in  her  station  as  a  member  of  our  Society,  It 


her  quiet  and   beautiful  home  life,  where  the  graces 


her  devout  Christian  character  were  most  conspicoo^ 
She  bore  a  tedious  illness  and  much  severesuflfering  wt 
patience  and  a  sweet  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will,  il 
contemplated  her  approaching  dissolution  with  calmn(» 
being  favored  with  a  sweet  evidence  of  gracious  accel' 
ance.  A  Friend  would  add,  "Blessed  are  the  pureji 
heart,  for  they  shall  see  God."  1 

,  Third  Month  25th,  1905,  in  West  Chester,  ll 

Mary  Ann  Temple,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  her  a ; 
and  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Norris  and  Snsan^ 
Temple;  a  member  of  Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting! 
Friends.  L 

,  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  on  Third  Month  28th,  li6 

Rowland  J.  Dutton,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of|i 
age;  a  much  loved  member  of  Burlington  Monthly  i 
Particular  Meetings.  His  daily  life  bore  witness  to  il 
concern  to  maintain  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towih 
God  and  man.  His  Christian  rectitude  in  business  trie 
actions  was  a  continual  and  appreciated  example  in  i! 
community.  His  friends  and  relatives  and  the  chip 
feel  that,  although  they  sadly  miss  him,  he  has  gonfW 
the  better  country  where  the  pure  in  heart  shall  fori  i 
be  with  God.  1. 

,  at  her  residence  near  Bloomfield,  Prince  eM 

Co.,  Ontario,  Canada,  Fifth  Month  12th,  1905,  MiRlf 
BOWERMAN,  (formerly  Haight),  wife  of  Levi  V.  Boih 
man,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age.  A  member  j« 
elder  of  West  Lake  Monthly  and  Four  Months  Meetin;i'i 
Friends.  This  dear  Friend  was  firmly  attached  to|.( 
doctrines  and  principles  of  ancient  Friends  and  eoncei|t 
to  uphold  them  by  a  consistent  life  and  converaat^i 
Thirty-seven  years  of  her  life  were  spent  caring  foil! 
and  young  with  three,  and  most  of  the  time  four  gen,» 
tions  in  the  family.  After  about  three  years  of  su  f 
ng,  which  greatly  increased  toward  the  end  and 


fishermen,  and  one  million   and  four  hundred  thousand  j  ^he   faithfully   bore,   only  wishing  to   be  released,  |" 
more  give  part  of  the  time  to  fishing.    Only  one  ' 


eacefuUy  passed  away  without  a  struggle. 
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j      Shall  the  Dust  Praise  Thee? 

Jae  dust  of  John  Paul  Jones  has  been  well 
li'essed  to  be  "no  better  than  any  other 
II,"  and  so,  as  dust,  is  that  of  William  Penn. 
Informer  can  be  gotten  to  America  in  a  war- 
i,  but  the  latter,  by  consent  of  its  custo- 
BS,  could  not  in  any  ship.  Though  the  same 
'Dmposition,  the  two  dusts  represent  oppo- 
t  principles;  though  both  be  accounted  as 
Resenting  patriotism,  it  is  a  patriotism  of 
|i)site  methods. 

ill  that  is  needed  of  William  Penn  can  come 
iimerica,  even  to  his  once  cherished  city, 
bre  it  is  so  much  needed,  as  dust  is  not, — 
iithat  is,  the  spirit  which  animated  his  holy 
[iiriment  in  character  and  in  government. 
I^latter-day  grieving  of  his  righteous  name 
;teb,  and  putting  his  image,  though  exalted 
)re  our  civic  temple,  to  an  open  sliame  in 
Ktments  below,  may  well  re-invoke  the  as- 
ri,ion  which  he  once  made  over  Philadel- 
j :  "  r  )/f ,  that  than  mayst  be  kept  from  the 
■I  thill  would  overwhelm  thee ;  that  faithful  to 
Cjuil  iif  thy  viercies  in  the  life  of  righteous- 
r,  tliii}!  mayst  be  preserved  to  the  end.  My 
ii  iii-iijix  to  God  that  thou  mayst  stand  in  the 
•iiif  li-iiil,  that  thy  children  may  be  blessed  of 
\tMrd,  and  tliy  people  saved  by  his  power  F ' 
or  unscrupulousness  nothing  fails  like  suc- 
et.  Its  series  of  temporary  triumphs,  stroke 
Rr  stroke,  are  forging  the  sword  of  its  sui- 
ic.  The  more  one  wins  by  iniquity,  the 
liler  he  makes  himself.  Becoming  dead  to 
:ii)wn  moral  sense,  he  is  found  obtuse  to  the 
Kil  sense  of  others.  This  he  sooner  or  later, 
V  ime  further  deed  of  darkness,  outrages, 
n  in  the  rude  awakening  which  the  cora- 
niity  gives  him,  is  surprised  to  find  that  the 
B<al  blindness  of  the  people  has  not  kept 
»i  with  bis  own.  But  whether  it  be  the 
leile  or  some  other  agency  that  becomes  the 
*!Utive  of  Divine  law,  the  law  is  unrelent- 
nsthat  "as  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  reap." 


Though  we  observe  it  with  some  satisfac- 
tion, it  is  not  the  fullest  that  where  the  peo- 
ple or  their  representatives  are  not  sensitive 
enough  to  the  highest  considerations, — for  pur- 
ity and  virtue  against  vice  and  immorality, — 
they  become  readily  sensitive  to  coarser  grounds 
of  protest.  The  same  party  who  could  not  be 
disowned  where  winking  at  sin  and  licentious- 
ness was  the  moral  concern,  can  now  be  sum- 
marily discharged,  amidst  acclamations  of  pop- 
ular approval,  on  an  issue  of  financial  policy. 
To  integrity  affecting  dollars  and  cents  the  pop- 
ular mind  can  be  sensitive,  when  it  has  not  yet 
reached  the  same  standard  towards  honesty 
with  the  Spirit  of  God,  who,  without  purity  of 
heart,  cannot  be  seen.  But  honesty  in  the  one 
application  is  from  the  same  spirit  with  that 
in  the  other,  and  so  we  take  satisfaction  wher- 
ever we  see  it  applied.  "That  is  not  first  "  in  a 
community's  development  "which  is  spiritual, 
but  that  which  is  natural,~and  afterwards  that 
which  is  spiritual."  "If,  therefore,  ye  have 
not  been  faithful  in  the  unrighteous  mammon, 
who  will  commit  to  your  trust  the  true  riches? 
And  if  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  that  which 
is  another  man's,  who  shall  give  you  that  which 
is  your  own?" 

The  dust  of  a  privateer  noted  for  preying 
on  the  private  property  of  men,  may  come  to 
America.  We  are  sorry  should  any  municipal 
piracy  mark  hers  as  congenial  soil.  For  apart 
from  its  imputation  or  motive  of  patriot- 
ism in  its  own  field,  privateering  would  be  all 
one  with  piracy.  But  for  looters  of  a  city, 
though  under  legal  form,  we  cannot  claim  that 
grace.  Where  governments  are  administered 
for  the  benefit,  not  of  the  governed,  but  of  the 
secret  managers,  these  are  the  pirates.  And 
though  their  nature  is  exposed  only  on  a  finan- 
cial* side,  yet  this  begins  to  open  the  way  for 
a  clearing  of  the  seas  in  righteousness. 

But  some  trace  of  the  dust  of  Zion  still 
comes  to  us  in  the  words  of  William  Penn, 
who,  being  dead, yet  speaks:  "They  who  would 
serve  the  public  must  have  public  minds;  else 
they  will  serve  private  ends  at  public  cost." 
What  is  the  truly  public,  all-embracing  mind 
but  "the  mind  of  Christ?"  The  heart  con- 
verted into  his  Spirit  is  a  purifying  agency  at 
the  root  and  at  the  fruit  of  every  public  ill. 
Though  one  Christ-like  heart  be  but  a  single 
cell  in  the  tissue  of  the  body  politic,  its  germ 

*Thi9  article  was  penned  before  the  late  municipal 
crisis  developed. 


of  Christ  may  multiply,  as  from  vessel  to  ves- 
sel, till  the  whole  lump  is  leavened.  May  the 
spores  of  the  small  dust  of  the  sanctuary 
emanate  from  many  in  the  spirit  of  William 
Penn  among  us,  and  his  holy  experiment  be 
found  "  holy  still." 

The  church  has  need  of  deep,  unremitting 
watchfulness,  lest  in  an  anxiety  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  money  of  the  natural  man,  she 
tends  to  cater  to  the  religion  of  the  natural 


The  more  our  ministers  are  beguiled  by  sym- 
pathy to  pander  to  the  lust  for  words,  the  more 
rapidly  they  prepare  the  itching  ear  to  hire  a 
ministry  of  words. 

"The  corrupting  influence  of  worldly  asso- 
ciations," or  the  purifying  influence  of  heav- 
enly associations, — choose  which  to  serve. 
Wilt  thou  be  a  daily  associate  of  Christ,  or 
a  friend  of  the  spirit  of  the  world?  Follow 
Him  afar  off,  and  so  deny  Him  :  or  follow  Him 
in  close  fellowship,  and  this  will  be  a  denial  of 
the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil. 

The  Word  of  God. 

William  L.  Pearson,  commenting  in  Western 
Work  on  a  book  of  one  Dr.  Burrell,  thus 
writes: — 

The  long-continued  custom  of  calling  the 
Holy  Scriptures  the  Word  of  God  is  to  be 
regretted.  The  Book  of  books  (the  Bible,  from 
the  plural  biblia)  is  nowhere  called  collectively 
the  Word,  nor  even  the  Written  Word,  nor 
does  Christ  ever  so  designate  them.  They 
contain  hundreds  of  Divine  messages,  or  words 
of  God,  inspired  and  profitable,  making  wise 
unto  salvation,  complete  unto  every  good  work. 
In  Scripture  "the  Word  of  God  "  means:  first, 
Christ  the  Eternal  Word  who  became  the 
Incarnate:  secondly,  an  inspired  discourse  or 
proclamation  of  truth,  as  the  "  Word  of  God," 
or  "Word  of  the  Go.-pel;"  thirdly,  any,  how- 
ever brief,  divinely  authorized  message  im- 
pressed upon  a  man  by  the  Holy  Spirit  either 
directly  or  independently,  from  Scriptures  or 
other  source,  or  more  commonly  through  human 
agency.  Such  a  "  Word  "  is  living,  active, 
penetrating.  It  is  the  "sword  of  the  Spirit" 
in  the  hand  of  the  gospel-clad  soldier.  It 
represents  the  (Jreekrc?;;*?,  f'.od's  simple,  definite 
word  directed  to  the  heart.  The  use  of  the 
"  Word  "  for  the  whole  Bible  or  for  any  book 
veils  in  a  measure  the  glorious  face  of  Christ 
and  blunts  His  Gospel  message,  as  it  frequently 
does  the  faithful  message  of  the  book  under 
review,  which  [except  for  that  blemish]  the 
writer  cordially  recommends  as  most  useful. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

The  Grave  of  Morgan. 

The  following  poem,  which  I  have  never 
seen  in  print,  I  find  in  a  manuscript  collec- 
tion of  Whittier's  early  poems,  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  cousin,  Ann  Wendell,  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  a  political  curiosity,  being  a 
reminiscence  of  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
mystery  of  the  disappearance  of  William  Mor- 
gan, in  the  vicinity  of  Niagara  Falls,  in  1826. 
It  was  written  in  1830,  three  years  before 
Whittier  became  especially  active  in  the  anti- 
slavery  cause.  He  was  then  working  in  the 
interest  of  Henry  Clay  as  against  Jackson, 
and  the  Whigs  had  adopted  some  of  the  watch- 
words of  the  Anti-Masonic  party. 

Wild  torrent  of  the  lakes!  fling  out 

Thy  mighty  wave  to  breeze  and  sun, 
And  let  the  rainbow  curve  above 

The  foldings  of  thy  cloud  of  dun. 
Uplift  thy  earthquake  voice,  and  pour 
Its  thunder  to  the  reeling  shore, 
Till  caverned  cliff  and  hanging  wood 
Roll  back  the  echo  of  thy  flood. 
For  there  is  one  who  slumbers  now 
Beneath  thy  bow-encircled  brow, 
Whose  spirit  hath  a  voice  and  sign 
More  strong,  more  terrible  than  thine. 
A  million  hearts  have  heard  that  cry 
Ring  upward  to  the  very  sky  ; 
It  thunders  still — it  cannot  sleep. 
But  louder  than  the  troubled  deep. 
When  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  air 
Hath  made  his  arm  of  vengeance  bare. 
And  wave  to  wave  is  calling  loud 
Beneath  the  veiling  thunder-cloud  ; 
That  potent  voice  is  sounding  still — 
The  voice  of  unrequited  ill. 
Dark  cataract  of  the  lakes  !  tby  name 
Unholy  deeds  have  linked  to  fame. 
High  soars  to  heaven  thy  giant  head. 

Even  as  a  monument  to  him 
Whose  cold  unheeded  form  is  laid 

Down,  down  amid  thy  caverns  dim, 
His  requiem  the  fearful  tone 
Of  waters  falling  from  their  throne 
In  the  mid-air,  his  burial  shroud 
The  wreathings  of  thy  torrent-cloud, 
His  blazonry  the  rainbow  thrown 
Superbly  round  thy  brow  of  stone. 
Aye,  raise  thy  voice— the  sterner  one 
Which  tells  of  crime  in  darkness  done, 
Groans  upward  from  thy  prison  gloom 
Like  voices  from  the  thunder's  home. 
And  men  have  heard  it,  and  the  might 

Of  freemen  rising  from  their  thrall 
Shall  drag  their  fetters  into  light, 
And  spurn  and  trample  on  them  all. 
And  vengeance  long — too  long  delayed— 

Shall  rouse  to  wrath  the  souls  of  men. 
And  freedom  raise  her  holy  head 

Above  the  fallen  tyrant  then. 


The  above  poem,  and  the  paragraph  intro- 
ductory to  it,  are  taken  from  the  new  book, 
"Whittier-Land,"  descriptive  of  the  Haverhill- 
Amesbury  neighborhood,  compiled  by  8amuel 
T.  Pickard,  author  of  the  biography  of  the 
poet,  in  two  volumes.  The  poem  is  deserving 
of  a  place  in  Whittier's  authorized  works,  as 
well  for  its  phrases  descriptive  of  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  great  cataract,  as  for  the 
topical  importance  of  the  more  immediate  sub- 
ject matter  relative  to  the  martyred  victim  of 
Freemasonry.  Why  it  was  not  included  in 
the  original  collection  of  "  Poems  of  Freedom" 
may  never  be  known.    The  same  language,  ap- 


plied a  little  later  to  the  forbidden  cause  of  the 
Africans  in  bondage,  Whittier  here  forcefully 
uses  in  characterization  of  the  shackles  of  the 
oath-bound  secret  lodge.  Young  as  he  was, 
he  thus  surely  apprehended  the  peril  which 
menaced  his  fellow-men  from  the  side  of  "the 
hidden  empire."  Read  again  the  last  section 
of  the  poem,  and  then  turn  to  the  "  Lines 
written  on  reading  the  message  of  Governor 
liitner,  of  Pennsylvania"  (against  freemen 
catching  fugitives  from  slavery),  composed 
six  years  later,  and  observe  the  similarity  of 
sentiment.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  word 
"vengeance"  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to 
the  Scripture,  "Vengeance  is  mine:  I  will  re- 
pay, saith  the  Lord,"  for  the  whole  animus  of 
the  poem  is  plainly  against  that  manner  of 
murderous  reprisal  which  had  been  aimed  at  a 
brother  whose  soul  rebelled  against  the  impre- 
catory oaths  of  the  secret  lodge — so  like,  in- 
deed, to  those  of  the  Endowment  Order  of  Mor- 
monism,  recently  revealed  to  the  nation  and 
the  world  at  large. 


["The  Grave  of  Morgan,"  it  is  probable, 
will  be  better  understood  by  many,  upon  read- 
ing the  following  narrative  of  facts  taken  from 
the  writer's  booklet  entitled  "Secret  Societies : 
an  Inquiry  into  their  Character  and  Tenden- 
cies "  (Phila.,  1888,  45  pages)  not  at  present 
in  print]. 

The  first  formal  revelation  of  Masonry  in 
this  country  is  stated  to  have  been  made  by 
William  Morgan,  of  Ratavia,  New  York  (a  se- 
ceder  from  the  order)  who,  in  the  year  1826, 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Illustrations 
in  Masonry,"  in  which  the  ceremonies  of  ini- 
tiation and  the  obligations  of  the  first  three 
degrees  were  disclosed.  For  this  publication, 
Morgan  was  abducted  by  Freemasons,  confined 
in  the  magazine  of  the  United  States  fort,  at 
Niagara,  and  from  thence  taken  in  a  boat,  and, 
as  is  alleged,  drowned  in  the  Niagara  River. 
Miller,  the  publisher  of  Morgan's  book,  was 
also  forcibly  carried  off,  but  the  citizens  of 
Batavia,  being  apprised  of  the  violent  pro- 
cedure, pursued  the  kidnappers,  and  finally 
rescued  the  prisoner. 

As  a  result  of  Morgan's  exposure,  and  the 
excitement  upon  the  subject  thence  following, 
probably  nine-tenths  of  the  fifty  thousand 
Masons  then  in  the  United  States,  turned  their 
backs  upon  the  lodge  to  enter  it  no  more.  Al- 
though the  number  of  the  adherents  of  the 
lodge  at  that  time  may  not  seem  to  have  been 
dangerously  great  [.Myron  HoUey  estimates 
that  there  were  some  thousands  more  than 
above  given],  yet  they  even  then  were  found 
to  boast  that  the  civil  offices  of  the  country 
were  largely  in  their  hands.  Finney  remarks, 
"I  do  not  recollect  a  magistrate,  or  a  con- 
stable, or  a  shei-iff,  in  the  county  [where  I 
resided]  that  was  not  at  that  time  a  Free- 
mason." The  adverse  combination  was  such 
in  the  locality  where  Morgan  had  been  ab- 
ducted, that  the  fact  of  the  murder  was  never 
judicially  proven  so  as  to  fasten  it  upon  the 
alleged  perpetrators  —  courts,  sheriffs,  wit- 
nesses, jurors,  seemed  struck  with  an  inability 
to  do  anything  in  the  premises.  Likewise, 
the  newspapers  fell  into  a  similar  conspiracy 
of  silence,  and  refusing  generally  to  publish 
the  disclosures,  it  was  found  necessary  to  es- 
tablish other  newspapers  for  that  purpose. 

In  1826,  an  encampment  of  Knight  Templars 


at  Leroy,  New  York,  after  a  protracted  i 
bate  between  the  members,  concluded  to  d 
close  all  the  tenets  of  the  order,  includi 
twelve  degrees  of  masonry  beyond  the  fi 
three  revealed  by  Morgan.  Several  moni 
later  eighteen  others  were  added,  maki 
thirty-three  in  all  that  were  then  reveaL 
A  committee,  of  whom  the  late  Thurlow  W( 
was  one,  reported  the  following  year  that 
New  Y^ork  State  four  hundred  initiates  I 
publicly  denounced  the  institution,  and  tl 
thousands  had  silently  withdrawn. 

Meanwhile,  Freemasonry  became  an  issue 
politics,  the  Anti-Masonic  movement  culm 
ating  in  a  National  Convention,  held  in  Ph; 
delphia,  in  1830.  It  was  attended  by  ( 
hundred  and  twelve  delegates,  among  wh 
were  Amasa  Walker,  William  H.  Seward  ; 
Thaddeus  Stevens.  They  issued  an  "Addr 
to  the  People  of  the  United  States,"  wh 
appears  to  have  been  attended  with  g« 
results.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  writing 
Edward  Everett  (1833)  that  he  had  not 
tended  a  lodge  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  g 
on  to  say:  "I  thought  it,  however,  a  hail 
less  plaything,  which  would  live  its  hour  ij 
pass  away;  until  the  murder  or  abductioni 
Morgan  was  brought  before  the  public.  Ti 
atrocious  crime,  and  I  had  almost  said, 
still  more  atrocious  suppression  of  the  te 
mony  concerning  it,  demonstrated  the  ab 
of  which  the  oaths  prescribed  by  the  orj 
were  susceptible,  and  convinced  me  that  | 
institution  ought  to  be  abandoned  as  one  ca| 
ble  of  producing  much  evil,  and  incapable! 
producing  any  good  which  might  not  be  I 
fected  by  safe  and  open  means."  | 

JosiAH  W.  Leeds 


Too  Much  Publicity. 

Most  young  men  are  weakened  by  public: 
by  too  much  social  fellowship.     They  ne 
have  any  time  alone.     In  the  morning  t 
dress  as  rapidly  as  they  can  and  then  rush 
into  the  work  of  the  day.     When  the  tim( 
release  from   work  or  business  comes,  t 
hurry  with  the  crowd  to  seek  enjoyment, 
the  evening  they  come  in  late  and  drop 
bed.     There  has  been  not  one  hour  in  the 
when  they  could  sit  down  and   be  calm 
think  of  God  and  duty  and  let  their  souls 
and  grow  strong  and  grave.     Doubtless,  tl 
are  many  young  men  who  are  too  much  ak 
who  brood  over  themselves  and  whose  nee( 
less  meditation  and  more  society.     But  tl 
are  the  rarer  men.     The  average  young  i 
runs  with  the  crowd,  and  his  life  shallows 
more  and   more  until   the  bottom  be, 
show  through  and  the  power,  the  beauty, 
freshness,  the  capacity  for  various  use  are 
gone.     Men  ought  to  stop  now  and  then  fc 
think.     If  John  the  Baptist  had  not  been  tni 
years  in   the  wilderness   he  would   prob;): 
never  have  burst  on  Israel  with  a  propbl 
message  of  such  power  and  persuasion  as » 
uttered  when  he  came.    One  of  Hugh  Beav ' 
favorite  quotations  was: 
"  If  chosen  men  had  never  been  alone 
In  deep  mid-silence  open-doored  to  God, 
No  greatness  ever  had  been  dreamed  or  done 
—Robert  E.  Speef 


Each  day  is  in  itself  a  little  sphere.  [' 
have  but  to  round  it  out  to  perfection  and«i 
year  will  take  care  of  itselL— Selected.      ' 


I 
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Account  of  Lucy  Clwppin,  Widdow  of  John 
■lioppin,  the  Son  of  Jo^  Choppin  of  Stebbing 
^  Essex. 

ied  from  an  ancient  manuscript  preserved  in  Friends' 
Ijjference  Library,  Devonshire  House,  London,  N.  P.l 
'he  was  Religiously  inclined  from  her  Youth, 

I  born  in  Worcestershire,  and  her  Name  was 
inerly  Wiat,  and  as  I  have  heard  her  relate, 
t  Soberly,  and  religiously  educated  by  her 
indmother,  (who  was  of  a  great  Age,  & 
(tell  her  of  the  hard  Sufferings,  that  many 

l'  Family  had  went  through,  for  their  Ke- 
on  in  Queen  Marys  Days;  she  was  of  a  Per- 
j  Memory  and  could  walk  a  Furlong,  and 
sad  a  Needle,  within  two  weeks  before  she 

1!,  which  was  in  the  hundred  and  fourteenth 
r    of    her  Age)  &  she    then    was  left  to 

II  care  of  an  Uncle  who  was  a  Puritan,  and 
jused  to  give  her  very  good  advice,  and 
a  gave  her  Charge  to  shun  all  bad  Com- 
if,  and  go  to  hear  the  best  Men  that 
iliched  and  be  sure  never  learn  to  Dance, 
J  ware  Ribbons  or  Lace  on  her  Cloaths,  nor 
un  to  Sing  or  read  a  Ballad,  all  which  she 
ierved ;  I  have  heard  her  say,  it  was  good  for 
Bthat  she  was  so  warned,  and  that  she  had 
rnised  her  uncle  to  mind  it.  She  came  to 
V  in  London  at  y'  time  the  Civil  wars  were, 
i  was  in  a  religious  Family,  but  they  wanted 
B  to  learn  to  sing  Psalms,  but  that  she 
)ld  nut  do  ;  and  after  a  years  Service,  she 
jiirned  into  Worcestershire,  &  there  being 
my  that  were  then  going  to  New  England, 
1  was  Inclinable  to  go,  thinking  all  that 
'«t  were  good  Religious  People,  and  it  must 
B^easant  living  in  such  a  Land,  where  they 
ite  all  such,  she  spoke  her  mind  to  one 
aii  was  Accounted  a  Worthy  man,  who  had 
li,  a  Preacher,  his  name  was  Vavesor  Powell, 
D  when  she  told  him  that  it  was  on  a  re- 
pus  account  that  she  Inclined  lo  go,  he 
i  to  her,  that  the  Word  was  near  her,  in 
e  heart,  and  Mouth  that  she  might  hear  it 
n  obey  it,  and  she  need  not  go  beyond  the 
Bii,  for  that,  this  stopped  her  Journey;  and 
h  being  still  earnest  to  go,  to  hear  those 
'Hchers  that  were  Accounted  Gifted  Men, 
ii  several  times  hear  Humphrey  Smith, 
'lich  and  was  much  Affected,  he  having  an 
bellent  Gift,  &  did  not  think  it  Lawful!  to 
ii  money,  for  Preaching  that  which  was 
('was  freely  given  him,  and  he  being  at  a 
liting  sat  a  great  while  Silent  at  w''  the 
!«gregation  wondered,  when  he  stood  up  he 

0  them,  that  he  formerly  had  spake  what 
n  Opened  to  him  but  now  my  Mouth  is 
t)ped,  and  I  believe,  when  ever  it  please  the 
i<d  to  open  it  again,  it  will  be  more  to  his 
iiry  than  ever  it  hath  been;  this  made  her 
rtjf  desireous  to  learn  where  he  went  and  in 

1  ttle  time  it  pleased  the  Lord,  to  send  one 
iJhis  Servants,  (Called  a  Quaker)  by  whom 
Jnphrey  Smith  was  more  fully  Convinced, 
ir  also  Lucy  Wyat  &  in  a  little  time  it  Pleased 
i  Lord  to  Concern  him  in  the  Ministry,  and 
l«travelled  through  several  Counties,  came 
l|into  Essex  to  Stebbing,  to  .John  Choppins, 
»i  returning  again  through  the  West,  was 
Inrisoned,  as  were  Abundance  of  Friend-', 
L:y  Wyat  then  Visited  them,  &  went  from 
01  Prison  to  another,  as  she  had  service  to 
ilifor  many  of  them,  there  being  hardly  any 
Pjons  free  from  having  some  of  the  Lords 
Miiaters  (Called  Quakers)  in  them  and  some 
Jtjrs  that  were  Zealous,  among  whom  was 


Vavesor  Powell  before  mentioned,  with  whom  ] 
Lucy  Wyat  had  some  discourse,  and.  told 
him,  he  had  prevented  her  going  to  New 
England;  but  she  found  him  short,  of  Adhear- 
ing  to  that  word  he  had  spoke  to  her  of,  and 
told  him  that  the  Lord,  had  made  her  wiser 
than  those  who  had  been  her  Teachers,  he  had 
much  to  say,  but  wanted  the  Powerfull  work 
of  the  word,  w' ''  he  had  Advised  her  to  regard, 
and  in  a  while  he  took  the  Oath  so  was  re- 
leased out  of  Prison,  but  Humphrey  Smith, 
having  partly  agreed  w"'  a  friend  in  Essex  to 
take  his  Son  Apprentice  the  Men  friends  being 
Generally  Imprisoned  Lucy  and  his  Son  Came 
on  foot,  taking  John  Choppins  house  for  a 
sort  of  Home,  as  his  Father  had  done,  Lucy 
stayed  some  time,  till  he  was  bound  and  set- 
tled, with  Henry  Abbot  Earls  Couln  in  Essex; 
then  she  returned  through  London,  Visiting 
the  Prisoners  and  doing  what  was  necessary, 
as  mending  and  making  for  them,  many  being 
far  from  their  Homes,  she  went  and  Visited 
their  families,  and  Constantly  Attended  the 
Yearly  meeting  in  London,  so  that  many  years 
she  spent  in  that  service  which  was  then  very 
Acceptable  to  those  that  could  not  have  Lib- 
erty to  see  their  Families  themselves,  &  great 
was  her  Labour  of  Love  in  that  she  did  it 
freely  and  walked  always  on  foot. 

After  Humphrey  Smith  was  released  out  of 
Prison  he  visited  Friends  and  travelled  much, 
and  was  desireous  to  come  up  into  Essex,  but 
after  a  Meeting  at  Alton  in  Hampshire,  was 
taken  and  Carried  to  Winchester  Prison,  where 
after  about  a  years  Imprisonment,  he  laid  down 
his  Life  in  Perfect  Peace  and  recommended 
y'  Care  of  his  Son  to  Lucy  Wyat  who  came 
from  y"  following  Y'early  Meeting  in  London 
to  see  him,  and  having  Occasion  to  stay  some 
time,  took  John  Choppins  of  Stebbing,  for  her 
home  as  formerly,  and  when  her  service  for 
him  was  over,  she  returned  into  Worcester- 
shire, and  Acquainted  his  Mother  and  Sister, 
(who  lived  in  Hertfordshire)  of  his  being  well 
Inclined,  &c. :  and  about  the  time  of  his  Ap- 
prenticeship being  out,  she  came  into  Essex, 
to  Stebbing  again  to  see  after  him,  and  he 
having  taken  John  Choppins  for  a  home,  did 
Effectually  make  it  so,  in  a  bout  a  years  time 
by  taking  Elizabeth  Choppin  y'  daughter  of 
John  Choppin  aforesaid  to  Wife,  &  John  Chop- 
pin his  Son  did  Likewise  take  Lucy  Wyat  to 
Wife  both  in  one  Day,  but  he  the  said  John 
Choppin,  lived  but  about  two  years  after  with 
her  after  his  death  she  lived  with  Humphrey 
Smith  and  was  mostly  with  us  lor  Twenty 
Eight  Y'ears  being  very  Serviceable  in  the 
Family,  and  had  a  great  Care  over  us  Children 
when  Young,  &  tho  I  do  not  remember  that 
ever  she  struck  any  of  us  a  blow,  yet  we  stood 
in  as  much  Awe  of  her,  as  Father  or  Mother, 
and  she  had  us  all  at  a  word,  and  if  she  bid 
us  do  anything,  we  always  did  it  with  Ready- 
ness,  or  we  must  not  do  anything  for  her; 
She  was  Really  a  Mother  in  Israel,  of  a  good 
Understanding,  and  would  constantly  visit 
those  in  Affliction,  to  whom  she  had  a  word 
of  Advice,  and  Comfort  oftentimes,  and  she 
not  only  visited  those  that  were  afflicted  either 
in  Body  or  mind.  Rich  or  Poor,  but  she  also 
Visited  those  who  had  been  Convinced  of  the 
blessed  Truth  >!c  grew  Careless  and  she  would 
warn  them,  and  Exhort  them  to  Faithfullness, 
w "  mostly  had  a  good  Effect,  she  was  wise  in 
adviseing.  Tender  in  Admonishing,  Gentle  in 


her  Exhortation,  yet  sharp  in  reproving  and 
faithfull  in  warning  so  that  she  often  reach'd 
y"  witness  in  those  she  discoursed  with,  and 
made  the  Tall  Cedars  to  bow  and  the  Sturdy 
Oaks  to  bend,  Insomuch  that  I  have  heard 
some  say  she  made  them  shed  Tears,  that  no 
Mortal  ever  had  done  before  by  any  discourse. 
She  was  not  only  a  Constant,  but  Early  goer 
to  Meetings,  and  about  two  weeks  before  her 
Death  walked  six  Miles  to  a  iMeeting,  and  she 
told  me  her  Chief  end  in  going  thither,  was 
to  Call  and  Visit  a  woman  that  was  eaten  up 
with  y'  Cares  of  this  world,  whom  she  ad- 
vised, &  warn'd  to  get  out  to  Meeting,  and 
seek  better  Treasure,  and  more  Durable  Riches 
w"''  would  stand  her  instead  in  a  Dying  hour 
w"  had  a  good  Effect  on  her,  so  that  she 
did  get  out  to  Meetings  several  times  after  it, 
and  did  not-  Live  long  after.  My  Aunt,  who 
was  taken  111,  in  her  return  home  the  next 
day  from  the  Meeting,  and  she  said  I  cannot 
say,  that  w"  I  feared  is  come  upon  me  but 
that  w"  I  have  Long'd  for  I  am  very  111,  &  do 
think  it  will  be  my  End  but  it  will  be  well 
with  me,  I  shall  go  to  my  Mansion,  w'''  is  pre- 
pared for  me  and  all  the  followers  of  the  Lamb, 
&  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  die,  y"  Lord 
hath  been  with  me  even  as  with  Jacob  when 
I  knew  it  not,  and  Blessed  be  his  Name,  He 
hath  been  with  me,  and  made  known  y"  way 
of  Life  and  Salvation  tome,  and  preserved  me 
through  many  Exercises,  and  Deep  Afflictions, 
&  Sorrowfull  Travels  in  Spirit  He  hath  been 
w"'  me  through  my  Pilgrimage,  and  kept  me 
safe  through  many  Long  Journeys  in  w"'  I 
have  walked  many  Hundreds  of  Miles,  to  serve 
my  Friends  in  the  truth  and  for  y'  Truths 
sake  (and  mostly  alone)  &  the  Lord  preserved 
me,  so  that  none  were  suffered  to  do  me  any 
harm  for  w  "  I  have  often  been  Humbly  thank- 
full,  and  now  I  feel  Peace,  and  shall  in  a 
little  time  rest  with  him  in  Everlasting  Joy 
and  Peace;  at  another  time  she  said,  "it  is 
good  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  die,  for  now 
I  find  it  hard  to  bear  the  Pains  and  Sickness  of 
this  Body  she  often  Expressed  her  Concern 
for  the  Churches,  that  good  order  might  be 
kept  up,  and  for  the  Poor,  for  whom  she  al- 
ways had  a  great  Care  and  one  day  there 
came  a  topping  woman  with  a  Relation  to  see 
her,  to  whom  she  spoke  for  a  great  while,  & 
Advis'd  her  to  prepare  for  such  a  time  telling 
her.  She  had  Peace,  and  that  was  more  worth 
than  all  the  Pleasures  in  this  world,  and  ad- 
vised her  to  mind  the  (lift or  Manifestation  of 
the  Spirit,  w''  would  lead  her  in  y"  way  of 
Life  and  Peace,  the  woman  being  filled  with 
Admiration,  said,  she  never  heard  the  Like 
before,  that  any  Person  could  have  such  a  Sat- 
isfaction, and  Victory  over  Death,  that  there 
is  no  Terror,  or  Fear  of  Death  in  her,  to  whom 
Lucy  Choppin  answered,  perfect  Love  Casteth 
out  Fear,  I  have  loved  the  Lord  with  all  my 
Heart  and  served  him  with  all  my  strength, 
and  I  have  Peace  y'  Lord  is  with  me,  and  It 
will  be  a  Glorious  Change  :  and  much  more 
she  spoke  to  her  &  to  several  Friends  as  they 
came  to  see  her.  and  al.so  spake  to  one  (called 
a  Muggletonian)  that  had  Cursed  her  and  said 
she  should  be  afraid  of  Damnation,  Concern- 
ing w"  she  said,  it  is  false,  for  I  have  never 
had  any  such  fear  since  that  day,  but  the  Lord 
hath  been  with  me  in  many  hard  Afflictions, 
and  given  me  hope  w"'  have  been  an  Anchor 
to  my  Soul  He  hath  (I  can  say  with  David) 
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plucked  my  feet  out  of  the  Mire  and  Clay,  and 
set  them  upon  a  Rock  and  I  shall  not  be 
moved.  She  growing  weak,  and  having  very 
sick  fainting  fits  the  day  before  she  died,  I 
offered  her  something  to  Comfort  her,  she 
said  I  want  nothing,  the  Lord  is  with  me  & 
his  spirit  comforts  me  I  have  Bread  to  Eat 
the  world  knows  not  of,  and  y"  wine  of  the 
Kingdom  refresheth  me  and  I  desire  no  more 
of  this,  so  do  not  Endeavour  to  keep  me  here, 
for  to  Die  will  be  my  gain  and  tho'  this  Body 
grows  weak  my  Inward  Man  grows  strong,  & 
she  gave  me  seasonable  Advice,  and  said  it  is 
good  to  be  Faithful]  to  the  Lord.  He  is  with 
me,  and  I  have  an  earnest  of  that  Enjoyment, 
I  shall  in  a  little  time  Launch  into  a  full  En- 
joyment off 

She  departed  this  Life  in  great  Peace  (being 
Sensible  to  y"  Last)  the  6  mo.  6th  day  1705, 
&  was  buried  in  Friends  burying  Ground  at 
Stebbing,  the  10th  of  the  same,  where  was  a 
large  Meeting. 

Elizabeth  Wyatt. 

Modern  Mammonism. 

I  was  urging  a  man  to  send  his  daughter 
to  college,  and  he  said  he  was  perfectly  willing 
to  do  it  if  he  could  have  any  assurance  that 
she  would  not  marry  as  soon  as  she  got  her 
education,  and  "throw  it  all  away."  Says  B. 
M.  Bogard,  in  the  "Baptist  Flag":  His  idea 
of  an  education  was  the  commercial  one,  a 
commodity,  which  can  be  used  for  making 
money.  If  his  daughter  would  use  her  edu- 
cation by  teaching,  or  engaging  in  some  busi- 
ness, and  by  it  make  money,  he  was  willing 
to  educate  her,  but  if  she  married  he  could 
see  no  use  in  her  being  educated.  In  fact,  it 
would  be  throwing  her  education  away. 

College  men  go  out  drumming  for  students, 
and  they  tell  the  young  men  that  if  they  will 
educate  themselves,  they  can  get  a  good  posi- 
tion and  make  several  times  as  much  money 
as  they  can  make  without  an  education.  Young 
preachers  are  encouraged  to  go  to  college  be- 
cause, with  a  college  education,  they  can  get 
a  church  that  will  pay  a  large  salary.  Instead 
of  telling  the  young  preicher  that  a  college 
education  will  enable  him  to  be  more  useful, 
he  has  a  money  consideration  held  out  to  him. 

"He  has  been  a  successful  schoolman.  He 
took  the  school  when  it  was  run  down.  He 
has  put  up  a  large  dormitory,  improved  the 
main  building,  beautified  the  campus,  and  he 
closed  the  last  year  with  a  balance  in  the 
treasury." 

I  actually  heard  this  said  of  a  college  man. 
His  ability  as  a  schoolman  was  measured  by 
his  ability  to  get  and  use  money.  What  he 
did  for  his  students,  what  they  learned  was 
not  even  worthy  of  mention.  If  he  could  build 
dormitories  and  beautify  the  campus,  what  is 
the  difference  even  if  the  students  learn  noth- 
ing? 

Reports  of  pastors  concerning  their  work 
generally  runs  about  as  follows: 

"Pastor  Hustler  of  Richtown  has  enjoyed  a 
successful  year's  work.  The  church  contri- 
buted $1500  for  missions,  built  a  new  parson- 
age, costing  $2,000,  paid  the  pastor's  salary 
in  full,  and  the  prospect  is  that  greater  things 
will  be  done  next  year.  Several  wealthy  mem- 
bers have  been  received  during  the  year.  The 
best  people  in  the  town  attend  this  church." 
At  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  a  few  j 


years  ago  the  pastor  who  had  pulled  the  larg- 
est amount  of  money  out  of  his  church  was 
given  a  special  seat  on  the  platform,  and  the 
money  worshippers  did  him  honor  by  making  a 
great  parade  about  it. 

In  that  church  were  millionaires  whose  ill- 
gotten  wealth,  one  a  wholesale  liquor  dealer, 
ought  to  have  caused  those  who  were  making 
the  parade,  to  blush  for  shame.  But  the 
widow  with  her  pure  heart,  noble  impulses 
and  two  mites  was  forgotten,  while  the  praises 
of  the  worldly-minded  were  sung! 

Money  rightly  used  is  a  blessing,  but  ele- 
vated to  the  position  in  which  commercialism 
has  placed  it,  the  love  of  it  becomes  a  great 
monster  of  modern  times. ^ — Safeguard. 


Head  Religion  and  Heart  Religion. 

There  are  two  religions  in  the  world.  One 
is  head  religion,  which  is,  and  always  was  very 
popular;  the  other  is  heart  religion,  and  is 
rarely  met  with,  because  perhaps  its  possessors, 
conscious  of  their  frailty  and  weakness,  retire 
into  themselves  and  shrink  from  outward  pro- 
fession. 

When  Christ  came  in  the  flesh  He  found  the 
religious  world  consisting,  his  disciples  excep- 
ted, almost  wholly  of  head  religionists,  full  of 
forms,  ceremonies,  rites,  scripture  qoutations, 
temple  worships,  prayings,  charities,  tithe 
payings  and  fastmgs;  full  of  wise,  prudent,  and 
learned  men — Doctors,  Rabbis,  Scribes,  High 
Priests  and  Priests. 

Christians  of  our  day  have  other  names,  but 
have  the  same  natures  exactly,  and  strive  to 
do  the  same  things— they  aspire  to  a  learned 
ministry,  thinking  the  best  scholars  make  the 
best  divines.  Their  worships  are  a  continual 
round  of  entertainment,  their  motive  often 
being  to  please  the  people  and  get  their  esteem 
and  pay,  and  to  do  that  they  must  amuse  their 
hearers  with  music,  singing,  chanting,  intellec- 
tual prayers  and  eloquent  sermons.  Some 
preach  for  hire,  well  knowing  the  people  love 
to  have  it  so.  But  with  all  their  religious 
services  they  do  not  excel  the  religious  people 
of  the  Saviour's  day,  either  in  devotion  or 
personal  sacrifices. 

But  when  Jesus  came  He  seemed  to  turn  all 
these  things  upside  down,  and  reverse  them. 
His  words  were  few,  and  simplicity  itself  His 
teaching  was  free;  his  raiment  little  more  than 
a  sheet,  with  a  girdle  to  bind  it  round.  He 
was  moneyless,  friendless,  and  homeless.  His 
disciples  were  not  much  better,  and  as  to  learn- 
ing, or  wisdom,  or  intelligence,  they  were 
amongst  the  lowest  orders. 

Little  wonder  the  learned  and  wealthy  people 
despised  Him  and  crucified  Hira.  All  his  doinafs 
and  sayings  were,  by  contrast,  the  oppoFite  of 
theirs.  They  called  Hira  the  carpenter's  son, 
quoted  records  to  show  nothing  good  ever  came 
out  of  Nazareth,  and  said  He  had  a  devil,  and 
was  mad.  The  fact  is  they  were  practising 
head  religion,  and  He  simply  introduced  hean 
religion,  or  an  inward  life  with  God,  as  the  real 
and  genuine  religion  which  alone  his  Father 
would  accept.  He  taught  his  disciples  to  love 
not  their  friends  only  but  their  enemies;  to  do 
good  to  those  who  did  them  evil,  and  to  pray 
for  those  who  spoke  against  and  persecuted 
them;  to  rejoice  in  tribulations;  to  be  poor 
and  humble  in  spirit,  and  instead  of  fighting 
or  going  to  war,  to  turn  the  other  cheek  to  be 
smitten  also.     He  told  them  not  to  lay  up 


treasures  on  earth  but  in  Heaven,  for  whe 
their  treasure  was,  there  would  be  their  hes 
also.  He  told  them  when  they  preached  t 
Gospel  to  do  it  freely,  because  freely  they  h 
received  it,  and  when  their  ministry  was  e 
cepted,  to  proclaim  peace  to  that  house. 

Such  were  Christ's  samples  of  his  new  hea 
religion. 

His  language  to  mankind  was— My  son,  gi 
me  thine  heart!  Whether  worshipping,  pra 
ing,  giving,  or  whatever  be  done  to  please  Go 
let  it  be  all  done  in  se:ret,  in  and  by  the  heai 
and  then  his  Father,  who  seeth  in  seen 
would  reward  them  openly.  He  asked  pi 
fessors  how  it  was  possible  they  could  belie 
when  they  received  honour  one  of  another,  a 
sought  not  the  honour  which  cometh  from  G 
only? 

Take  stock  of  the  two  hundred  religio 
sects  in  our  day,  and  see  if  you  can  truthfa 
say  they  are  practising  Christ's  heart  religic 
Is  it  not  head  religion,  based  on  the  false  lig 
of  reason  or  priestcraft.  But  it  may  be  ask( 
Why  is  heart  religion  so  good,  and  preferr 
before  a  learned  and  eloquent  exposition 
bible  passages,  appealing  to  the  reason  and  ii 
telligence  of  the  congregation  ?  Because  sul 
may  exist  in  the  highest  perfection  without  t 
speaker's  heart  co-operating.  It  goeth  int( 
man  and  does  no  good  because  it  affects  i 
the  heart,  so  it  passes  into  the  draught. 

The  heart  means  that  central  place  witl 
man  where  the  spirit  of  God  is  to  be  four 
He  is  to  be  found  everwhere  in  nature,  and 
can  admire  his  wonderful  works,  but  so  far 
man  is  concerned,  God  is  only  to  be  found  : 
dividually  within  man,  knocking  at  the  doorl 
his  heart.  The  heart  represents  man's  aff(| 
tions,  his  free  will,  and  bis  eternal  soul. 
Christ  said,  to  love  God  v\ith  all  the  heart w| 
the  sura  of  all  the  law  (and  gospel,  too). 

But  the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  thinjl 
and  desperately  wicked.  Why  then  turn  to  ti 
heart  ?  Because  man's  fall  and  malady  was  |i 
inward  malady,  a  heart  disease,  and  where  flf 
bane,  the  mischief  is,  there  also  must  be  ti 
antidote,  the  remedy.  Nothing  outward  cl 
cure  an  internal  poison,  so  God  has  placed  I| 
Spirit,  His  Light,  in  this  dark  place,  or  hea|l 
which  although  small  at  first  will,  if  heed4 
shine  more  and  more,  until  the  day  dawn,  all 
the  day  star  arise  in  our  hearts;  until  thesmi 
Light  in  our  heart,  compared  to  a  grain  c 
mustard  seed,  shall  take  root,  and  grow,  and  ]\ 
corae  a  power,  which  shall  turn  out  the  strof 
man  once  having  possession  of  our  heart,  a^ 
become  a  great  and  good  tree  of  righteousneii 
that  fowls  may  lodge  in  its  branches.  | 

Head  religion  lives  and  thrives  in  rituali| 
and  outward  display;  in  subtilties  and  sopbl- 
tries,  and  learned  disquisitions;  in  the  use" 
long,  refined  and  complex  words  and  sentenci, 
not  understood  by  the  common  people;  in  j- 
terpretations  of  the  Bible  by  human  judgmefc 
only;  in  philanthropic  deeds  to  give  sanctity i> 
their  lives.  | 

But  their  whole  tendency  is  to  place  religili 
outside  and  not  inside  the  people.  God  atf 
distance,  Christ  in  Heaven  above,  at  the  riff 
hand  of  God.  Salvation  by  imputation.  Atoi|-_ 
ment  effected  by  an  outward  confession  f- 
outward  works.  Ministers  in  all  their  teachir!) 
disperse,  scatter,  and  contradict  the  idea  o  i 
central  power  at  home,  in  man,  in  his  heal, 
which  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  wii 
i 
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)e  to  it.  They  dissipate  and  dispel  the 
[h,  that  Immanuel  is  God  with  us,  God  in 
ithat  God's  grace,  appearing  to  all  men, 
igs  salvation,  and  is  the  one  true  teacher 
!eart  religion  or  righteousness. 
I'isus  in  gathering  his  disciples  did  other- 
i.  He  touched  their  hearts,  their  affections, 
r  wills,  almost  without  words.  Had  He 
r  skilful  language,  they  would  not  have 
crstood  Him,  for  they  were  unlearned  and 
;rant.  But  their  hearts  were  attracted  and 
ed,  they  had  the  true  Faith,  which  is  the 
[of  (Sod;  they  felt  his  Divinity,  and  when 
jaid  "follow  me,"  they  left  all  and  followed 
Ito  the  end, which  was  less  than  three  years. 
^s  on  leaving  them  said,  I  go'  but  let  not 
hearts  be  troubled,  nor  yet  afraid.  My 
je  I  give  you,  and  leave  with  you,  which 
[b8  all  understanding.  A  peace  the  world 
[ot  give,  nor  can  it  take  it  away.  Although 
I  away,  I  will  come  again.  The  comforter, 
pirit  of  truth,  will  come  in  my  name,  and 
uide  you,  and  teach  you,  and  lead  you 
all  truth,  as  ye  are  able  to  bear  it.  The 
cannot  see  this  spirit,  and  therefore  does 
now,  and  cannot  believe  in  me  (the  Com- 
r),  but  ye  know  me  because  I  dwell  with 
and  shall  be  in  you. 

volumes  and  commentaries  cannot  ex- 
l|  true  heart  religion  better  than  this  short, 
nng  lesson  to  his  disciples.  It  is  language 
Hand  applicable  to  all  mankind  in  all  ages, 
fery  tongue,  nation  and  people,  however 
Dor  illiterate.  It  is  the  everlasting  gospel, 
iiheart  religion.  Geokge  Pitt. 


/.Im'anese  Testimony  to  Gospel  Love. 
\i  lioys  had  great  curiosity  to  see  this 
•.{gm  lady,  and  not  caring  about  Jesus,  we  did 
tlto  see  how  everything  looked,  her  dress, 
ijbooks,  her  furniture,  her  pictures,  but 
B'  time  she  would  have  us  read  the  Bible. 
Blad  Gospel  of  Luke;  soon  we  read  till  we 
Dl  to  crucifixion;  she  could  not  speak  Jap- 
6;;  she  had  English  Bible,  we  had  Bible  in 
piese  language. 

Vien  we  read  the  story  of  cross,  she  get 
«  on  her  knees  and  pray  for  us.  We  could 
tnderstand  what  she  prayed,  but  we  watch 
rlose;  soon  she  begin  to  cry;  then  she  fall 
Ir  face  weeping  bitterly.  Then  twenty- 
Bapanese  boys  cry  too. 
Ten  inside  of  three  weeks  all  us  twenty-five 
y'give  our  hearts  to  Jesus.  .She  did  not 
»«  us  through  our  heads,  she  reach  our 
as;  and  when  you  have  Jesus  in  the  heart 
iwell.  tiome  Japanese  get  head  religion 
d:urn  from  their  old  religion,  but  when 
its  come,  then  all  their  head  religion  go, 
d'hey  are  left  without  any;  but  if  they  get 
ilieart  they  become  strong.  Many  of  those 
ft;y-five  boys  are  evangelists  and  preach- 
3.  My  father  he  kept  a  wine  shop;  soon  I 
Whim  and  my  mother  to  Jesus,  and  the 
isess  was  given  up.  Then  I  lead  many  more 
piese  to  Christ.  It  is  not  so  necessary 
Bt;he  missionary  have  the  language  if  she 
iTthe  love  of  tjod  for  souls  in  her  heart; 
s*as  what  won  those  twenty-five  boys;  that 
U'hat  won  me;  all  because  this  woman  who 
n  not  speak  our  language  loved  our  souls. ' ' 
I  S.  Kiinara. 


T;   greater   our   power,  the  greater  our 
n.T,  if  we  walk  not  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 


A  Visit  to  Algeria. 

(Continued  from  page  364.) 

We  mounted  the  adobe  minaret  or  a  mosque 
and  had  a  glorious  view  of  the  mountains  and 
the  oasis,  and  looked  down  upon  the  roof  life 
of  the  village.  Such  flashings  of  color  as  the 
women  moved  about !  It  was  all  so  strange 
and  like  a  dream.  We  came  back  through  the 
section  called  the  Ouled  Nails,  the  region 
where  the  dancing  girls  go  about  the  streets. 
They  wear  gorgeous  and  barbaric  clothing, 
with  enormous  quantities  of  jewels.  They 
are  of  course  unveiled,  for  they  make  no  pro- 
fession of  respectability.  They  come  from  re- 
mote desert  tribes,  stay  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  gain  all  the  money  they  can.  Then  they 
return  and  are  married  immediately.  The 
groups  about  these  cafes  are  picturesque 
beyond  comparison — but  why  try  to  describe 
them? 

Perhaps  nothing  is  quite  so  fascinating  as 
the  camels.  Poor  things,  how  they  do  hate 
to  be  loaded.  How  they  do  snarl  and  roar 
and  show  their  teeth.  I  have  tried  to  be 
friendly  to  so  many,  but  they  do  scorn  me 
so,  turning  up  their  noses  and  sneering  at  me 
with  withering  contempt.  Even  the  baby 
camels  do  this;  and  then  the  donkeys.  They 
are  so  cunning,  and  do  have  to  carry  such 
loads. 

Every  morning  and  evening  the  caravans 
leave  and  arrive  just  below  our  hotel.  Some- 
times they  have  come  all  the  way  from  Tou- 
gourt,  a  hundred  and  more  miles  away  across 
the  desert.  "The  complaining  camels,"  some- 
one has  said;  and  to  realize  the  truth  of  this 
expression  one  must  have  been  in  some  desert 
place  and  heard  that  bitter  sound  dominating 
all  others,  when  morning  and  evening  they 
are  loaded  and  unloaded.  Perfectly  harmless, 
patient  and  pathetically  s\ibniissive,  their  one 
revenge  for  being  beasts  of  burden  of  the 
desert  seems  to  be  these  loud  and  hideous 
plaints  they  utter.  One  morning  we  went  in, 
as  we  often  do,  to  the  place  where  they  are 
fed— big  enclosures  walled  in  by  sun-dried 
bricks.  One  of  the  Arabs  in  attendance  want- 
ing to  entertain  us,  made  one  of  the  camels, 
which  was  crouching  on  the  ground,  get  up, 
then  get  down  again,  then  repeat  both  ac- 
tions. I  wish  you  could  have  seen  and  heard 
him — the  camel,  I  mean.  He  obeyed  always, 
but  did  it  with  such  a  bad  grace,  howling 
curses  at  us  and  his  rider  all  the  time,  and 
showing  his  long  teeth  and  sneering  disdain- 
fully. (Let  me  say  right  here  that  my  mis- 
takes must  be  forgiven.  There  are  so  many 
distractions  about  me  as  I  write,  it  is  hardly 
ever  I  get  a  moment  alone.) 

One  afternoon  since  we  came  we  had  a  rare 
treat,  aafti  succeeded  in  getting  for  us  the 
entree  into  the  home  of  the  greatest  woman  of 
Biskra, — the  sister  of  the  Bach-agha,  the 
ruler  of  the  Sahara  tribes.  He  made  us  under- 
stand that  it  had  never  been  possible  for  him 
to  do  this  for  any  one  before,  and  at  the  hotel 
Ihey  told  us  that  it  was  the  rarest  privilege. 
It  was  a  house  built  like  other  native  houses, 
only  larger,  with  stables  and  a  large  garden. 
One  room  had  a  table  and  chairs  in  it.  (The 
Arabs  use  no  furniture,  and  need  none  in  this 
land,  where  everyone  lounges  lazily  in  the 
sun.)  We  were  met  in  the  courtyard  by  a 
beautiful  young  man  in  a  turban  and  elegant 
burnous,  who  was  a  nephew  of  the  Bach-agha. 


He  spoke  French  perfectly,  and  we  talked  to 
him,  and  through  him  to  the  women.  His 
mother  and  two  aunts — one  of  them  was  beau- 
tiful, with  beautiful  eyes  whose  blackened  lids 
made  them  shine  almost  supernaturally.  They 
were  all  in  brilliant  colors,  and  wore  many 
ornaments.  We  shook  hands  with  them — ex- 
pressed our  great  pleasure  at  meeting  with 
them,  at  being  permitted  to  penetrate  into 
their  home.  They  said  they  were  very  glad 
we  had  come.  They  told  us  their  ages,  and 
we  told  them  ours.  While  coffee  was  being 
prepared  we  went  to  walk  in  the  garden.  The 
young  man,  Elhadj  Mohamed  ben  Masserali, 
talked  fluently  in  French.  He  explained  how 
dull  was  the  life  of  their  women,  unable  to 
travel,  to  see  the  world,  to  leave  the  enclosure 
of  the  garden.  He  himself  had  great  desire- 
to  travel;  he  hoped  to  go  to  France  to  see 
Paris.  We  gave  him  our  visiting  cards,  and 
I  wrote  Nantucket,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.,  on  mine. 
He  was  intensely  interested,  pronounced  it  all 
over  and  over,  made  me  explain  what  the 
names  meant.  Then  coffee  was  served — the 
Arabian  coft'ee  we  learned  to  like  very  much 
as  soon  as  we  came.  The  coffee  is  ground, 
or  pounded,  rather,  to  powder,  browned  with 
sugar,  then  the  boiling  water  is  poured  over 
it.  When  served  it  is  quite  thick,  but  is  de- 
licious. As  we  sat  sipping  it,  we  smiled  be- 
nignly on  the  gay  ladies— told  them  how  gladly 
we  would  talk  with  them  if  we  only  could. 
They  expressed  themselves  very  warmly  in 
return.  They  shook  hands,  and  we  bowed 
ourselves  out  of  their  presence.  As  we  left  a 
beautiful  girl  in  a  bright  green  dress  and  yel- 
low shawl,  or  haik,  I  should  say,  with  much 
jewelry  and  the  same  brilliant  eyes,  was  pre- 
sented to  us.  It  was  Elhadj's  sister,  who 
was  fourteen,  and  to  be  married  in  a  few  days. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

An  Eighteenth  Century  Newspaper. 

In  direct  contrast  to  the  voluminous  sheets 
comprising  the  daily  paper  of  to-day  is  a  copy 
of  The  Pennsylvania  Evcninq  Pod  and  Daily 
Advertiser,  dated  "Thursday,  Octobers,  1783; 
Vol.  IX.,  Numb.  999,"  and  paged  "221,  222." 
It  measures  eight  by  ten  inches,  and  was  issued 
in  "Philadelphia:  Printed  by  Benjamin  Towne, 
in  Pewter  Platter  alley.  Price  only  two  shil- 
lings the  month,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  coppers 
to  the  shilling;  or  two  coppers  the  single 
paper."  The  quality  of  the  paper  is  also  in 
contrast  to  the  flimsy  material  of  the  present 
da}',  being  strong  and  tough  enough  to  with- 
stand the  ravages  of  time.  Its  preservation 
apparently  is  owing  to  the  chief  article,  cov- 
ering two-and-a-half  columns,  an  account  of 
an  aged  Philadelphian,  whose  death  in  his  one 
hundred  and  third  year  causes  the  comment 
written  on  the  margin  by  my  grandmother 
when  .sending  the  paper  to  her  sister  in  Eng- 
land,— "Gonvincing  proof  that  long  life  is  not 
confined  to  our  country." 

The  article  in  question  is  taken  "From  the 
A'nr  York  Gazette  of  b'eptember  24,  1783." 
In  quoting  at  some  length,  the  change  from 
long  to  short  s  is  the  only  one  made  in  the 
original  copy. 

"Reflections  upon  the  life  and  death  of  Ed- 
ward Drinker,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  who 
died  on  the  17th  of  November,  17S2,  in  the 
one  hundred  and  third  year  of  his  age,  written 
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by  a  very  ingenious  literary  gentleman  of  that 
city,  for  the  amusement  of  a  lady. 

"Edward  Drinker  was  born  on  the  24th  of 
.December,  1680,  in  a  small  cabin,  near  the 
present  corner  of  Walnut  and  Second  streets, 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  His  parents  came 
from  a  place  called  Beverly,  in  Massachusetts 
Bay.  The  banks  of  the  Delaware,  on  which 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  now  stands,  were  in- 
habited at  the  time  of  his  birth  by  Indians  and 
a  few  Swedes  and  Hollanders.  He  often  talked 
to  his  companions  of  picking  whortleberries, 
and  catching  rabbits,  on  spots  now  the  most 
improved  and  populous  of  the  city.  He  recol- 
lected the  second  time  William  Penn  came  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  used  to  point  to  the  place 
where  the  cabin  stood,  in  which  he  and  his 
friends  that  accompanied  him  were  accommo- 
dated upon  their  arrival.  At  twelve  years  of 
age  Le  went  to  Boston,  where  he  served  his 
apprenticeship  with  a  cabinet-maker.  In  the 
year  1745  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  with  his 
family,  where  he  lived  until  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  four  times  married,  and  had 
eighteen  children,  all  of  whom  were  by  his  first 
wife.  At  one  time  of  his  life  he  sat  down  at 
his  own  table  with  fourteen  children.  Not 
long  before  his  death  he  heard  of  the  birth  of 
a  grand-child  to  one  of  his  grand-children,  the 
fifth  in  succession  to  himself. 

"He  retained  all  his  faculties  till  the  last 
year  of  his  life.  Even  his  memory  was  but 
little  impaired;  .  .  and  so  faithful  was  his 
memory  to  him,  that  his  son  informed  me  he 
never  heard  him  tell  the  same  story  twice,  but 
to  different  persons,  and  in  difl'erent  com- 
panies. His  eyesight  failed  him  many  years 
before  his  death,  but  his  hearing  was  uniformly 
perfect.  .  .  .  The  character  of  this  aged  citi- 
zen was  not  summed  up  in  his  negative  quality 
of  temperance;  he  was  a  man  of  the  most 
amiable  temper,  uniformly  cheerful,  and  kind 
to  everybody;  his  religious  principles  were  as 
steady  as  his  morals  were  pure;  he  attended 
public  worship  above  thirty  years  in  the  rev. 
dr.  .Sproat's  church,  and  died  in  a  full  aflauence 
of  a  happy  immortality. 

"The  life  of  this  man  is  marked  with  several 
circumstances  which  perhaps  have  seldom  oc- 
curred in  the  life  of  an  individual;  he  saw  the 
same  spot  of  earth  in  the  course  of  his  life 
covered  with  woods  and  bushes,  and  the  recep- 
tacle of  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  afterwards 
become  the  seat  of  a  city  not  only  the  first  in 
wealth  and  arts  in  the  new,  but  rivalling  in 
both  many  of  the  first  cities  in  the  old  world. 
He  saw  regular  streets  where  he  once  pursued 
a  hare;  he  saw  churches  rising  upon  morasses 
where  he  had  often  heard  the  croaking  of 
frogs;  he  saw  wharfs  and  warehouses  where 
he  had  often  seen  Indian  savages  fish  from  the 
river  for  their  daily  subsistence;  and  he  saw 
ships  of  every  size  and  use  in  those  streams 
where  he  had  often  seen  nothing  but  Indian 
canoes;  he  saw  a  stately  edifice  filled  with 
legislators,  astonishing  the  world  with  their 
wisdom  and  virtue,  on  the  same  spot  probably 
where  he  had  seen  an  Indian  council  fire;  he 
saw  the  first  treaty  ratified  between  the  newly 
confederated  powers  of  America  and  the  an- 
cient monarchy  of  France,  with  all  the  formal- 
ity and  seals,  on  the  same  spot  probably  where 
he  once  saw  William  Penn  ratify  his  first  and 
last  treaty  with  the  Indians,  without  the  for- 
mality of  pen,  ink  or  paper;  he  saw  all  the 


intermediate  stages  through  which  a  people 
pass  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most  com- 
plicated degrees  of  civilization.  He  saw  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  empire  of  Great 
Britain  in  Pennsylvania." 

Following  the  leading  article  there  is  news 
from  the  Supreme  Court,  the  trial  of  four 
Genoese  sailors  for  the  murder  of  their  cap- 
tain; also  two  new  attorneys  admitted  to  the 
"court  of  common  pleas."  Items  from  the 
"Naval  Office"  of  Sloops,  Schooners,  Ships 
and  Brigs,  "Inwards,"  "Outwards,"  and 
"Cleared." 

The  printer  is  a  center  of  information  for 
the  advertisements;  of  him  the  reader  may 
"inquire"  when  desiring  an  "apprentice  to 
a  genteel  business;"  or  a  "good  cook  and 
housemaid,  proper  recommendations  expected," 
and,  lastly,  "a  store  in  one  of  the  best  stands 
of  the  city  to  be  let.  If  a  single  person  takes 
it  he  may  have  board  and  lodging  in  the  same 
house." 

Prospective  purchasers  will  also  "inquire 
of  the  printer:"  a  lot  on  Almond  street  near 
Front  street;  a  lot  on  Lombard  street  between 
Second  and  Third  streets,  each  containing  a 
brick  or  frame  messuage.  There  is  a  "pas- 
ture" for  sale,  "  on  the  west  side  of  Wissa- 
hickon  road,  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
court-house,  of  four  acres  and  twenty  perches 
with  a  fine  stream  of  water  running  through 
the  middle."  Also  to  be  obtained,  "Thirty- 
one  acres  on  Greenwich  island  near  the  stone 
bridge." 

After  remaining  for  over  a  century  in  the 
one  family,  the  present  destination  of  this 
ancient  sheet  is  among  the  archives  collecting 
by  the  Friends'  Historical  Society,  which  was 
formed  at  the  centenary  of  the  Arch  Street 
Meeting-house  in  Sixth  Month,  1904. 

Sarah  Cadbury. 


The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 


(Continued  from  page  367.) 

In  the  Sixth  Month  of  this  year  it  was  thought 
that  a  visit  to  the  Indians  by  some  members  of 
the  Committee,  bearing  a  letter  of  counsel  and 
advice,  might  be  timely,  and  an  address  was 
accordingly  prepared,  which  contains  an  urgent 
appeal  upon  the  evils  of  intemperance,  the  dis- 
regard of  the  marriage  covenant,  and  other 
subjects,  and  thus  alludes  to  a  divided  state 
of  feeling  then  existing  among  them.  "Bro- 
thers, there  is  one  thing  which  has  greatly 
troubled  us  at  this  time,  and  that  is  to  hear 
that  you  do  not  seem  to  be  so  united  in  feeling 
as  you  once  were,  and  thus  there  is  much  strife 
and  division  among  you,  so  that  even  your 
government  has  been  divided,  and  two  parties 
are  now  trying  to  carry  it  on.  We  cannot  say 
who  is  in  the  right,  but  we  greatly  desire  you 
may  see  that  while  this  state  of  things  lasts 
you  cannot  get  along  comfortably  together. 
Harsh  words  will  be  said,  and  unkind  thoughts 
felt  towards  one  another,  so  that  those  who 
may  have  been  good  friends  will  come  to  hate 
each  other  and  in  this  way  the  strife  will  go 
on,  and  spread  throughout  your  people.  Ou 
blessed  Saviour  who  so  loved  men  everywhere 
that  He  came  into  this  world  to  save  us,  has 
taught  us  that  we  should  love  even  our  enera 
forgive  those  who  have  wronged  us,  and  bear 
with  those  who  may  differ  from  us,  and  He  left 
us  an  example  that  we  should  walk  in  his  steps. 


May  you  and  we  therefore  come  to  be  nw 
and  more  like  Him,  and  then  we  may  feel  si 
that  as  his  good  spirit  rules  in  our  hearts, 
shall  have  no  comfort  in  strife  and  discord,  I 
when  differences  spring  up  we  will  do  all 
our  power  to  settle  them  and  bring  back  pes 
and  good  feeling." 

Among  those  who  visited  them  at  this  tit 
and  had  interviews  in  several  places,  in  wh 
this  letter  was  read  and  interpreted,  w 
Henry  Wood,  Ebenezer  Worth  and  John 
Comfort.  A  Friend  who  was  present  at  seve 
of  these  interviews,  writes  as  follows,  um 
date  of  Ninth  Month  10th,  1876,  "Notwi 
standing  the  dark  cloud  which  appears  to  k 
over  the  prospects  of  this  people  in  look 
towards  the  future  ...  yet  there  are  thii 
to  encourage  us  in  laboring  among  them.  ( 
Friends  Henry  Wood  and  John  S.  Comfort,  h; 
been  favored  at  times,  in  speaking,  in  the  i 
of  the  ministry,  and  the  former  has  at  tir 
appeared  in  supplication,  both  in  the  religi 
opportunities  at  the  Boarding  School,  and 
the  i  ouncils  held  on  this  Reservation.  1 
evening  in  a  particular  manner,  our  hearts  h 
been  tendered  together,  in  the  evening  coil; 
tions:  and  J.  S.  C.  preached  the  gospel  sot 
many  of  the  children  were  much  affected:  ai! 
which  H  Wood  knelt  imploring  the  contii 
ance  of  the  mercies  and  protection  of  i 
Heavenly  Father  upon  those  assembled.  I  h 
rarely  seen  more  sobbing  and  weeping  am- 
children  than  on  this  occasion;  and  the  c< 
takers  of  the  Institution  were  also  alluded 
so  that  it  seemed  a  renewed  visitation  of  Di' 
love  to  the  hearts  of  many  present,  and  a 
were,  an  owning  of  the  labors  of  the  Comi 
tee.  After  the  meeting  was  over  several 
the  girls  desired  to  stay  down  stairs  to  ha' 
talk  with  Ebenezer,  thus  giving  him  an  op 
tunity  of  relieving  his  mind  to  them,  whici 
has  improved  in  a  free,  fatherly,  and  af 
tionate  manner." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Inner  Attraction. 

A  famous  lady  who  once  reigned  in  P 
society  was  so  plain  when  she  was  a  girl  | 
her  mother  one  day  said,  after  gazing  atji 
for  a  long  time  with  a  distressed  expresfi) 
"  My  poor  child,  I  fear  it  will  be  very  hardi 
you  to  win  love  in  this  world — indeed,  evejl 
make  friends!"  [ 

It  was  from  that  hour  that  the  succeM 
this  woman,  known  to  the  world  as  Madam  . 
Circourt,  dated.  For  a  little  time  she  p 
the  matter  sorely  to  heart.  Then,  humbly,  ji 
sweetly  and  untiringly,  she  began  to  bekiii; 
kind  to  the  pauper  children  of  her  nativej 
lage,  to  the  servants  of  her  household,  i< 
the  birds  that  hopped  about  the  garden  w.-fi 
Nothing  so  distressed  her  as  not  to  be  ab'|l 
render  a  service.  j 

As  the  years  wore  on,  her  good-will  toiji 
every  one  made  her  the  idol  of  the  great  fl 
which  was  eventually  her  home.  Alth(? 
her  complexion  was  sallow,  her  gray  • 
small  and  sunken,  yet  she  held  in  devoti(,i 
her  some  of  the  most  noted  men  of  her  t|i( 
Her  life-long  unselfishness  and  interesji 
others  made  her,  it  is  said,  irresistible,;! 
young  and  old  forgot  the  plainness  of  herpi 
tures  in  the  loveliness  of  her  life.  i 

Count  Tolstoy  was  so  plain  a  boy  thajii 
mother  said  to  him:  h 
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i^ou  know,  Nikolinka,  that  no  one  will  love 
■for  your  face,  and  therefore  you  must  en- 
I'or  to  be  a  good  and  sensible  boy." 
'jlstuy  said  when  he  was  an  old  man  that 
hrouch  his  life  these  words  had  helped  to 
rt  him  true  to  what  is  most  worth  while  in 
:an  character. 

I  knew  when  my  mother  spoke  them,"  he 
\  "  that  I  should  without  fail  become  a 
|ible  boy." — Youth's  Companion. 

■Questions  of  Conscience  and  the  Law. 

1  Germany  recently  private  Menzel,  of  an 

iitry  regiment  at  Metz,  refused  to  perform 
;ary  service  on  "Saturdays,"  on  the  ground 
he  is  an  Adventist  of  the  Seventh-Day 
ity.  His  colonel  pointed  out  to  him  that 
M  to  obey  military  orders  is  punishable, 
B  if  a  religious  motive  cause  the  refusal. 
^20urt- martial  sentenced  iMenzel  to  impris- 
l|;nt  for  twenty-three  days,  and  a  higher 
lary  court  to  which  the  case  was  appealed 
liined  the  verdict,  but  advised  Menzel  to 
fal  to  the  emperor  for  clemency. 
5ch  controversies  often  occur.  In  1780 
[1;  Lee,  distinguished  in  the  South  and  in 
sEast,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the 
rr  preachers,  the  founder  of  Methodism  in 
\i  England,  and  subsequently  chaplain  of 
ji'ongress  of  the  United  States,  was  drafted 
i»the   Revolutionary  Army  and   compelled 

■Q  into  camp.  His  conscience  revolted 
Bist  war,  and  his  own  account  of  the  mat- 
■ffas  this:  "I  weighed  the  matter  over  and 
B again,  but  my  mind  was  settled;  as  a 
litian  and  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  1 
111  not  tight.  I  could  not  reconcile  it  to 
'tlf  to  bear  arms,  or  to  kill  one  of  my  fellow 
Jiures.  However,  I  determined  to  go,  and 
(list  in  the  Lord,  and  accordingly  prepared 
ray  journey."     He  was  about  two  weeks 

is  way  to  camp.  When  he  came  in  sight 
he  says,  "I  lifted  up  my  heart  to  God 
dbesought  Him  to  take  my  cause  into  His 
'I  hands  and  support  me  in  the  hour  of 
a"  He  was  ordered  on  parade.  The  ser- 
at  oifered  him  a  gun,  but  he  refused  it. 
elieutenant  brought  him  another,  but  he 
fled  that.  The  lieutenant  reported  the 
Bito  the  colonel  and  returned  again  with 
BTin  and  set  it  down  against  him;  he  still 
fled  to  take  it,  and  was  then  delivered  to 
Bfuard  as  a  prisoner.  The  colonel  came 
ixpostulated  with  him,  but  Lee  was  quite 
Itto  answer  his  objections,  and  the  colonel 
p-ted  leaving  him  in  custody.  What  fol- 
»1  then  will  certainly  interest  everyone. 
i€;onsidered  himself  a  soldier  of  the  cross. 
J-emembered  Paul  and  Silas,  and  this 
ipjned  -. 

".fter  dark  I  said  to  the  guard,  We  must 
a  before  we  sleep,  and  there  being  a  Bsp- 
itinder  guard  I  asked  him  to  pray,  which 
I  d.  I  then  told  the  people  that  if  they 
)vi  come  out  early  in  the  morning  I  would 
a  with  them.  I  felt  remarkably  happy  in 
Kunder  all  my  trouble  and  did  not  doubt 
It  should  be  delivered  in  due  time.     Some 

le  soldiers  brought  me  straw  to  lay  upon, 
id)ffered  me  their  blankets  and  greatcoats 
fDVering.  I  slept  pretty  well  that  night, 
bii  was  the  first  and  the  last  night  I  was 
'e  under  guard.  As  soon  as  it  was  light  I 
laip  and  began  to  sing;  some  hundreds  soon 
8«ibled  and  joined  with  me,  and  we  made 


the  plantation  ring  with  the  songs  of  Zion. 
We  then  knelt  down  and  prayed;  while  I  was 
praying  my  soul  was  happy  in  God;  I  wept 
much  and  prayed  loud,  and  many  of  the  poor 
soldiers  also  wept.  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever 
felt  more  willing  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of 
religion  than  I  did  at  that  time." 

A  neighboring  tavern  keeper  while  in  bed 
heard  Lee's  prayer  and  came,  entreating  him 
to  preach,  which  he  did,  standing  on  a  bench 
near  the  tent  of  his  commanding  officer,  and 
it  was  no  flattering  text  that  he  took,  "Except 
yc  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish."  The 
sermon  produced  a  great  effect.  Some  of  the 
"well-to-do  "  men  who  were  drawn  to  it  went 
around  to  make  a  collection  for  him,  but  Lee 
ran  among  the  people,  getting  them  to  desist. 
Finally  the  colonel  heard  of  the  preaching  and 
it  affected  him  deeply.  He  took  Lee  out  and 
talked  with  him  on  the  subject  of  bearing 
arms.    This  is  Lee's  account  of  what  followed : 

"I  told  him  that  I  could  not  kill  a  man  with 
a  good  conscience,  but  I  was  a  friend  to  my 
country  and  was  willing  to  do  anything  I  could 
while  I  continued  in  the  array  except  that  of 
fighting.  He  then  asked  me  if  I  would  be 
willing  to  drive  their  baggage  wagon.  I  told 
him  I  would,  though  I  had  never  driven  a 
wagon  before.  He  said  their  main  cook  was 
a  Methodist  and  could  drive  the  wagon  when 
we  were  on  a  march,  and  I  might  lodge  and 
eat  with  him,  to  which  I  agreed.  He  then 
released  me  from  guard."  For  four  months 
he  was  in  the  army,  during  which  time  he 
preached  to  the  troops  on  Sundays;  he  visited 
them  frequently,  practically  became  their 
chaplain,  went  about  among  them  where  they 
lay  in  barns,  begging  them  to  prepare  to  meet 
God,  attended  the  funerals  of  those  who  died, 
and  prayed  at  their  graves. — Christian  Advo- 
cate. 


Open  the  door  of  your  heart,  my  lads. 

To  the  angel  of  love  and  truth. 
When  the  world  is  full  of  unnumbered  joys, 

In  the  beautiful  dawn  of  youth. 
Casting  aside  all  things  that  mar. 

Saying  to  wrong,  "t)epart!' 
To  the  voices  of  hope  that  are  calling  you 

Open  the  door  of  your  heart. 

—E.  E.  II, lie. 

Notes  in  General. 

The  Woman's  "  National  Sabbath  Alliance"  offers 
a  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best  essay  on 
the  theme:  "The  Brain's  Need  of  a  Sabbath  Day 
of  Rpst." 

Her  essay,  says  the  Atlanta  Constitvlion,  is  not 
sitting  nearly  as  heavily  on  the  mind  of  the  sweet 
girl  graduate  as  is  the  fairy  garb  of  while  in  which 
she  will  read  it. 

Dangerous  Fashions.— Some  say  that  a  woman 
should  never  be  in  the  fashion  over  anything  but 
her  clothes,  but  our  manners  and  morals  aro  as  i 
subject  to  the  passing  laws  of  fashion  as  are  our  ! 
wardrobes.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  fashion  at  the 
present  time  to  be  rich  or,  if  not,  to  appear  so. 

J.  F.  Pollock  of  Pennsylvania,  in  writing  of  the 
religious  condition  of  the  41,000  Slavs  in  the 
anthracite  region,  says:  "  While  nearly  all  are 
Catholics,  the  adherence  is  nominal  and  traditional, 
for  many  are  agnostic,  socialistic  or  deistic."  The 
Presbyterians,  who  have  a  Bible  worker  among 
them,  find  nevertheless  qjiite  a  demand  for  Bibles 
and  religious  books. 


The  British  Weekly  in  commenting  on  the  Rocke- 
feller gift  to  the  .-\merican  Board,  says:  "The 
Christian  Church,  and  for  that  matter  the  Ameri- 
can public,  might  do  well  to  consider  whether  such 
vast  accumulations  of  wealth  should  be  legally  pos- 
sible. But  to  say  that  these  accumulations  cannot 
he  taken  for  beneficent  purposes  is  surely  to  take 
an  impossible  position." 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Churchman's  League 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  G.  C.  Bratemahl,  in  a  strong 
and  startling  paper  on  "Immigration," pointed  out 
the  dangers  caused  by  the  incoming  of  such  vast 
hordes  of  aliens  every  year  into  this  country.  He 
strongly  commended  the  plan  of  the  last  General 
Convention  to  place  a  chaplain  on  every  immigrant 
steamer,  who  should  win  the  confidence  of  the  im- 
migrants during  the  voyage  and  thus  be  able  to 
aid  them  after  landing  here  in  various  ways. 

So  much  is  said  and  written  these  days  concern- 
ing the  dense  population  of  certain  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  constant  cry  among  nations  for 
more  territory,  that  perhaps  the  following  may 
prove  interesting:  The  population  of  the  whole 
world  could  with  ease  stand  upon  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Roughly,  the  population  of  the  world  Is  1,-500,000,- 
000.  If  each  person  was  allowed  two  square  feet 
of  standing  room,  they  would  occupy  about  67,000 
acre.-:.  The  area  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  9;3,:341 
acres. 

Argentina  and  Chile  have  been  our  shining  ex- 
amples in  the  lesson  of  peace  and  arbitration. 
Have  they  not  made  the  broade.st  treaty  of  arbitra- 
tion in  tlie  world's  history,  and  disposed  of  their 
navy,  and  built  on  the  Andes  a  colossal  statue  of 
the  Messenger  of  "Peace  on  Earth?"  What  is  this 
we  now  hear,'that  President  Quiutana,  of  Argen- 
tina, says  that  the  fleet  must  be  built  to  "  maintain 
a  predominatmg  position  In  Souili  America:"  xuai, 
news  will  throw  a  damper  on  the  Mohonk  Confer- 
ence for  Arbitration  soon  to  meet. 

The  total  number  of  enrolled  students  now  in 
the  Moody  Bible  Institute,  in  Chicago,  14-57,  with 
a  staff  of  eighteen  regular  instructors  and  about 
twenty-five  special  lecturers.  Transient  students, 
if  included,  would  increase  the  total  to  five  times 
that  number.  About  every  Protestant  denomina- 
tion is  represented,  almost  every  State  in  the  Union 
and  at  least  twenty-five  foreign  countries.  The 
plant  represents  in  realty  and  investment  nearly 
.$400,000,  and  its  financial  budget  last  year  reached 
over  $1.50,000. 

Sir  Frederick  Treves,  who  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  surgical  profession  in  England,  has  stirred  the 
people  by  declaring  that  alcohol  is  a  poison,  that 
it  is  an  injury  to  the  system  when  taken  even  in  a 
moderate  degree.  He  would  favor  the  extreme  of 
total  abstinence.  Being  a  surgeon  he  has  seen  the 
effect  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  on  the  system 
of  those  who  have  to  be  operated  upon,  and  who 
recover  from  the  knife  with  less  .success  than  do 
those  who  use  little  or  no  such  beverages.  The 
use  of  liipicirs  in  Great  Britain  is  decreasing,  and 
pulilic  sentiment  is  more  and  more  against  them. 
Even  in  Russia  the  Old  Believers,  a  very  rich  com- 
munity, are  total  abstainers.  In  Scotland  they  are 
trying  to  tret  a  law  passed  by  Parliament  allowing 
local  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

Tin;  Ai;i,irAY  Schi.^m.— An  .American  who  has 
been  ihree  years  in  the  Philippines,  and  is  a  care- 
ful observer,  returns  home  to  say  that  of  the 
7,500,000  people  always  heretofore  counted  as 
Roman  Catholics,  Aglipay  claims  to  have  no  fewer 
than  3,000.000.  The  observer  in  question  says  he 
made  careful  inquiries  from  those  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  know,  and  he  found  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
Aglipay  claim.  This  oK^erver  declares  the  Aglip:iy 
movement  to  be  practically  a  Protestant  one,  al- 
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though  it  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  any  of 
the  Protestant  bodies  from  the  United  States  that 
are  now  working  in  the  Philippines.  When  Agli- 
pay  first  inaugurated  his  independent  work,  he  went 
to  the  Protestant  leaders  for  conference,  and  the 
story  goes  that  he  offered  to  make  all  of  thera 
bishops  if  they  would  come  with  him.  They  de- 
clined, saying  they  were  already  as  near  bishops  as 
he  could  make  them.  This  observer  thinks  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  Aglipay  movement,  as  it  is 
developing,  to  be  toward  Protestantism,  and  he 
says  it  is  siated  on  good  authority  that  Aglipay 
himself  does  not  expect  the  movement  to  last. 

It  is  said  that  Aglipay,  the  Philippine  bishop  and 
leader,  made  his  movement  a  Reformed  Catholic 
one,  rather  than  a  Protestant  one,  because  by  so 
doing  he  felt  sure  of  drawing  more  heavily  upon 
the  Catholic  membership.  The  observer  before 
referred  to  thinks  that  Aglipay's  judgment  to  have 
been  good,  since  in  one  province  alone  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  agents  sold  last  year  to  Aglipay 
leaders  no  fewer  than  fifty  thousand  Bibles  and 
Testaments.  He  thinks  that  eventually  the  Agli- 
pay movement  will  disintegrate,  and  a  small  part 
go  back  to  the  Catholic  Church  from  whence  it 
came,  and  the  rest  be  absorbed  by  the  various 
Protestant  bodies  that  are  now  getting  footholds 
and  commanding  the  confidence  of  the  Filipinos  in 
their  own  islands. 

To  Aid  the  Boeks. — A  very  interesting  work  is 
being  carried  on  among  the  Boers  by  Emily  Hob- 
house,  an  Englishwoman  who  was  a  warm  Boer 
sympathizer,  and  who  suffered  considerable  perse- 
cution in  consequence  during  the  war.  Since  its 
close  she  has  organized  and  carried  out  a  practical 
scheme  of  relief. 

The  country  was  utterly  devastated,  30,000  farm- 
houses burned,  16,000  orphans  left  destitute,  and 
the  surviving  men  and  women  without  means  to 

rfihnilfl    t.hpir  riiiTipd    homps  nr  replant  thoir  fields. 

The  relief  measures  instituted  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment have  been  quite  inadequate  to  meet  so 
widespread  a  need. 

Emily  Hobhouse,  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  went 
out  to  South  Africa  and  "trekked"  hundreds  of 
miles  through  the  country  districts,  personally  in- 
vestigating. She  found  the  conditions  heart-break- 
ing, especially  on  the  lonely  farms  many  miles 
from  any  town.  In  an  appeal  published  in  the 
London  Speaker,  she  wrote: 

"Whole  families  are  face  to  face  with  starva- 
tion. The  man  has  probably  tramped  away  to  seek 
work  for  cash;  the  women  and  children  sit  silent 
at  home.  No  word  of  complaint  is  ever  heard. 
There  is  nothing  to  do:  no  clothes  to  wash,  no  food 
to  cook,  no  garden  to  till,  and  neither  seeds  nor 
water.    They  sit  in  a  row,  silent." 

Emily  Hobhouse  instituted  practical  measures  to 
help  these  brave  people  to  help  themselves.  She 
sent  through  the  poorest  districts  relief  teams,  dis- 
tributing seeds  for  the  men  to  plant,  and  cloth  for 
the  women  to  make  up  into  clothes.  She  came 
back  to  Europe,  and  she  and  her  committee  raised 
money  to  purchase  oxen  for  ploughing.  Now  she 
has  gone  out  to  South  Africa  again  to  introduce  a 
system  of  home  industries  among  the  women  and 
girls  of  the  Veldt.  She  takes  with  her  two  skilled 
teachers  of  lace-making,  and  those  women  who  sat 
silent  with  nothing  to  do  will  soon  be  earning 
money.  The  Boers,  both  men  and  women,  are  hardy 
and  energetic,  and  after  they  once  get  on  their 
feet  again,  they  can  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  distress  is  terrible  and  widespread,  and  the 
sums  already  raised  do  not  cover  the  need.  Alice 
Stone  Blackwell,  45  Boutwell  Ave.,  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  will  be  glad  to  forward  any  contributions. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States.— Tbe  citizens  of  Philadelphia  have 
lately  been  greatly  aroused  by  an  effort  made  by  political 
leaders  to  secure  a  large  sum  of  money  from  the  United 
Gas  Improvement  Company  by  changing  the  terms  of  the 
lease  made   by  the  city  with  this  company  a  few  years 


ago.  By  the  proposed  change  the  city  would  receive 
about  twenty-five  millions  of  dollors  immediately,  but 
would  grant  to  the  gas  company  the  power  to  sell  gas 
to  consumers  for  a  period  of  fifty-five  years  at  a  profit 
estimated  to  amount  to  some  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  City  Councils  having  agreed  to  make  a  new 
lease  embodying  those  provisions  ;  and  the  mayor  of  the 
city  having  announced  his  intention  to  veto  it,  many  large 
public  meetings  have  been  held  to  uphold  the  hands  of  the 
mayor  in  his  proposed  action.  The  latter  has  also  dis- 
missed from  office  the  Director  of  Public  Safety  aud  the 
Director  of  Public  Works,  who  are  believed  to  have  been 
actively  engaged  in  opposition  to  the  public  interests, 
and  has  apppointed  others  in  their  places.  The  dismissed 
officials  obtained  an  order  from  one  of  the  lower  Courts 
enjoining  the  mayor  to  desist  from  removing  them,  but 
upon  application  to  the  Supremo  Court  an  order  was  ob- 
tained superseding  that  of  the  lower  Court  and  the  new 
ofBeials,  Potter  and  Acker,  have  continued  upon  their 
duties.  These  actions  of  the  mayor  have  received  the 
cordial  approval  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  better  ele- 
ment of  the  city,  and  are  believed  to  mark  the  downfall 
of  the  power  of  the  "  machine  "  politicians  who  have  long 
exerted  an  evil  and  powerful  influence  in  both  the  city 
and  State  government.  In  consequence  of  popular  oppo- 
sition the  project  of  making  a  now  lease  of  the  gas  works 
has  been  abandoned. 

A  despatch  from  Washington,  says  :  "  President  Roose- 
velt is  thinking  of  sending  the  immigration  problem  to 
Congress  and  urging  drastic  action  to  overcome  what  he 
regards  as  a  serious  peril. 

Immigration  this  year  is  breaking  all  records.  A  total 
of  over  a  million  is  indicated  for  the  year,  and  most  of  it 
comes  from  Italy,  Hungary  and  Russia. 

Two  methods  are  under  consideration — the  limiting  of 
the  number  of  immigrants  who  can  be  landed  in  a  month 
and  the  increase  of  the  head  tax  to  a  prohibitive  figure. 
The  purpose  is  to  check  and  reduce  the  immigration  as 
much  as  possible. 

It  is  stated  that  in  ten  years,  including  1895  and  1904, 
according  to  the  figures  furnished  by  the  Railway  Mail 
Service,  102  men  were  killed,  590  seriously  injured  and 
2040  slightly  injured  in  mail  cars.  The  casualties  in  the 
last  two  years  decided  the  Post  Office  Department  to  re- 
quire stronprer  ours  ia  the  future,  and  in  order  to  meet 
this  demand  a  steel  car  has  been  built  in  which  it  is  be- 
lieved the  men  in  the  postal  service  can  work  in  safety. 
It  is  constructed  with  heavy  steal  work  at  the  ends,  a 
strong  steel  canopy  overhead  and  a  heavy  steel  under- 
body.     All  the  woodwork  is  fireproof. 

The  Railway  Gazette  is  quoted  as  stating  that  electri- 
city is  fast  displacing  steam  as  the  motive  power  on  rail- 
roads, and  that  the  sum  of  money  which  will  permit  a 
railroad  to  run  one  steam  train  an  hour  will  pay  for  the 
cost  of  running  an  electric  train  every  four  minutes,  or, 
in  other  words,  under  ordinary  conditions,  where  the 
track  and  terminals  are  built,  the  cost  of  a  steam  train 
service  is  fifteen  times  greater,  expressed  in  the  fre- 
quency of  the  trains,  than  electrical  service. 

The  first  wireless  message  between  Havanna  and  New 
York  was  lately  received  at  the  oflice  of  the  Atlantic  De 
Forest  Wireless  Company.  It  came  all  the  way  by  wire- 
less, with  several  relays. 

The  message  was  transmitted  from  Havana  to  Key 
West,  thence  to  a  stoamer  between  Kay  West  and  Cape 
Hatteras,  thence  to  Hatteras,  to  Atlantic  City  and  finally 
to  Broadway,  New  York. 

In  reference  to  the  value  of  the  weather  reports  fur- 
nished by  the  Government  it  has  bean  recently  stated 
that  an  insurance  company  which  was  skeptical  of  the 
value  of  tho  Weather  Bureau  made  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  workings  of  the  bureau  several  years  ago,  and 
estimated  that  tho  people  of  the  United  States  ware 
saved  on  average  at  least  $30,000,000  anniially  in  prop- 
erty alone,  not  counting  human  life.  Forty-five  minutes 
after  a  storm  warning  is  issued  at  Washington  it  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  sea  captain,  and  every  sea 
and  lake  port  in  the  United  States.  In  the  Middle  West, 
from  Ohio  to  Nebraska,  "600,000  farmers  obtain  the 
weather  forecast  by  telephone  thirty  minutes  after  it  is  is- 
sued," and  more  than  100,000  farmers  are  now  receiving 
the  forecasts  daily  by  rural  delivery  six  hours  after  issue. 
The  strike  of  teamsters  in  Chicago  has  spread  to  the 
lumber  yards,  and  rioting  has  occurred  in  several  parts 
of  the  city.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  that 
the  strike  on  the  23rd  ult.,  entering  on  its  fifty-first  day, 
has  cost  almost  $14,000,000. 

A  recent  despatch  states  that  the  police  census  of 
Washington,  just  completed,  shows  a  population  of  323, 
346,  an  increase  of  44,628  over  the  Federal  census  of 
1900.  The  greatest  increase  was  in  the  white  residents, 
who  number  227,812,  while  there  are  95.534  negroes. 
The  census  shows  in  eight  y^ars  since  the  last  police  cen- 
sus a  white  increase  of  20  per  cent.,  and  negro  8  percent. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  has  declared  t( 
unconstitutional  so  much  of  the  act  of  Sixth  Month  2i 
1895,  which  provides  against  the  adulteration  of  foodi 
applied  to  drinks  when  described  as  foods.  The  ravei 
was  made  on  the  ground  that  the  constitutional  requ 
ment  that  the  subject  of  an  act  shall  be  clearly  expres 
in  the  title  was  not  fulfilled. 

The  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission  has  lately  at 
upon  nine  cases  in  which  efforts  were  made  to  save  hui 
lives.  Three  silver  medals  and  six  bronze  medals  y 
awarded.  Three  widows,  whose  husbands  lost  their  11 
in  the  performance  of  acts  of  heroism,  are  included  in 
award,  and  four  of  the  awards  also  included  a  sun 
money  of  $500  or  $600  to  each.  It  is  stated  that  s; 
the  establishment  of  the  fund,  on  Fourth  Month  15,  li 
to  Fifth  Month  15,  1905,  a  total  of  407  cases  have  I 
received.  Of  this  239  have  been  refused  as  not  wi 
the  scope  of  the  fund,  159  are  awaiting  investigation 
9  have  been  granted. 

It  is  said  that  the  largest  blast  ever  sat  off  was  ace 
plished  by  contractors  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  oi 
23d  ult.,  at  Safe  Harbor.  More  than  seventy  tons  of  1 
explosives  were  used  in  crushing  to  pieces  an  immense] 
that  stood  in  the  path  of  a  line  being  constructed  along 
Susquehanna  River.  The  cost  of  the  blast  is  estimi 
at  ¥18,800.  Sixty-six  holes  were  drilled  into  the  immi 
rock,  and  when  they  were  set  off  simultaneously  the  ci 
try  for  miles  around  was  shaken  as  though  by  an  ea 
quake.  Because  of  extra  precautions  not  a  person 
injured.  A  rock  that  measured  360  feet  in  length, 
in  width  and  60  feet  in  depth  was  broken  into  small  pi(l 

Foreign. — The  Council  of  the  Russian  Empire  has 
proved  the  recommendations  of  the  Passports  Commisi 
which  embraces  the  concession  to  this  Government  n 
the  treaty  of  1834  that  American  Jews  bearing  passp 
issued  by  this  Government  shall  be  allowed  unimpedec 
trance  and  privilege  to  travel  in  Russia.  A  promi 
Jew  of  this  city  has  said  in  reference  to  it:  "  It  is 
greatest  achievement  of  this  great  nation,  and  a  gen 
victory  in  behalf  of  religious  liberty.  It  makes  the  ■ 
American  citizen  what  it  really  purports  to  be;  sini 
eliminates  all  class  distinction  and  places  us  all  oi 
equal  footing.  I  hope  it  is  the  entering  wedge  for 
overthrow  of  the  cruel  and  barbarous  attitude  of  op) 
sion  that  basso  long  marked  Russia's  domination  ovei 

A  naval  battle  is  reported  to  have  taken  place  bet 
Russian  and  Japanese  war  vessels  on  the  Straits  of  & 
in  which  two  battleships  and  three  cruisers  of  the  fo 
are  reported  to  have  been  destroyed.  The  Japanese 
reported  to  have  lost  one  cruiser  and  ten  torpedo  b 

Three-quarters  of  a  million  people  have  died  ol 
plague  in  India  this  year,  accortiing  to  figures  forn 
by  Indian  Secretary  Brodrick  in  the  House  of  Comi 
The  mortality  from  First  Month  1st  to  Fourth  Mont 
was  471,744,  while  another  215,961  succumbed  i 
the  four  weeks  ending  Fourth  Month  29th. 

It  is  stated  that  the  latest  ofiicial  census  of  R 
shows  that  the  country  has  a  population  of  125,640 
comprising  thirty-seven  tribes  and  nationalities. 
Russians  comprise  two-thirds  of  the  populatii 
empire,  but  in  some  of  the  districts  they  are  in  th 
nority.  In  the  Caucasus  34  per  cant,  are  RussianE 
in  Poland  only  6.7  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  illib 
among  the  Russians  is  high.  Only  30  per  cent,  o 
males  and  9  per  cent,  of  tho  females  can  read  and  ' 
The  number  of  foreigners  in  the  country  is  said 
only  650,000. 

NOTICES. 
A  YOUNG  woman  Friend,  a  school  teacher,  wishes 
sition  to  travel,  willing  to  tutor  in  English,  Germi 
Latin.    Inquire  at  the  office  of  The  Friend. 

Friends  who  wish  to  enter  pupils  at  Friends'  ! 

School  for  the  term  beginning  Ninth  Month  18th,  E 

do  so  now.  J.  Henry  Bartleit 

Superintendi 

■Westtown  Boarding  School. — For  C( 

of  persons  coming  to  Westtown  School,  the  stag' 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  J 
2.48  and  4.32  p.  M.  Other  trains  are  mat  when  requ 
Stage  fare,  fifteen  cents;  after  7.30  P.  M.,  tweni 
cents  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegraph 
West  Chester,  Phone  114a.     Edward  G.  Smbdley, 


Married,  on  Fifth  day,  Third  Mo.  23d,  1905,  at  Fi 
Meeting,  Middlaton,  Ohio,  Walter  M.  Cooper,  i 
Samuel  and  Sarah  P.  Cooper,  (the  former  decease 
Charles  and  Sarah  C.  Blackburn,  of  New  Waterford, 
West  Grove,  Pa.,  and  Anna  P.  Blackburn,  dangl 
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lDERS  and  Pointers. — The  editorial  ar- 
of  some  papers  are  called  leaders.  As 
ars,  we  take  no  thought  to  lead,  but 
■  would  point.  Not  leaders  then,  but 
rs,  the  suggestions  on  this  page  are  at 
remarked  as  being  "in  the  right  direc- 

That  is  encouragement  enough.  Looked 
Qto,  it  sometimes  exceeds  the  reality. 

we  can  so  point  Friends,  we  are  happy 
ve  all  leading  where  it  belongs.  And 
■e  point  with  a  plain  finger. 

have  seen  pointing  done  by  a  finger 
as  not  plain.  Probably  it  pointed  straight 
curately,  but  it  was  so  brilliantly  jew- 
hat  we  saw  only  the  gems  and  glitter 
ist  its  direction.  It  might  as  well  not 
pointed  at  all,  as  to  have  pointed  bril- 

oany  a  well-pointed  article  or  discourse, 
iwing  the  attention  to  its  brilliant  style, 
[us  fail  to  see  the  point.  A  preacher 
srally  a  failure  from  whom  people  come 
jindsay,  "Wasn't  that  a  good  sermon?" 
ten  hearers  have  been  so  impressed  with 
ring  truth,  or  their  own  condition  has 
|o  reached  that  they  forget  the  sermon 
absorbing  end  to  which  it  points,  then 
reaching  not  in  vain.  As  the  preacher 
J  man  but  Jesus  only,  so  will  men  see 
icber  but  Je.'^us  only.  It  makes  a  vast 
ice  to  the  church  and  to  the  world, 
r  men  preach  Christ  or  preach  sermons, 
to  neglect  style  makes  as  much  diver- 
'om    the    right  direction,  as    to   affect 

A  slouchy  manner  is  no  plainer  than  a 
ied  manner.  Both  attract  attention  to 
Ives,  and  away  from  its  right  object. 
J  excellency  of  the  end  in  view,  aimed 
ingle  sincerity,  will  tend  to  rectify  the 

according  to  the  mark  of   the   high 

intended. 
?hat  is  this  "  right  direction  ' '  of  Friend- 
erature  and  declaration  ?     It  proceeds 


from  Christ's  directing  and  unto  Christ's 
leadership  and  fellowship,  as  the  owned  and 
witnessed  Head  over  all  things  to  his  church. 
Both  source  and  tendency  is  Christ's  Spirit. 
That  is  where  the  verdict  "in  the  right  direc- 
tion" stamps  remarks  so  described. 

Shall  we  quail  before  so  high  an  obligation? 
Surely  we  are  not  sufficient  for  these  things. 
But  from  the  Source  of  all  sufficiency  may 
help  come  to  point  in  the  right  direction. 
"Is  there  not  a  Cause?"  And  if  that  is  held 
to  there  will  be  the  effect.  Both  start  and 
terminus  will  be  Christ. 

Before  us  often  stand  two  bulky  volumes 
containing  thousands  of  mere  titles  of  books 
of  Friends'  literature.  Most  of  these  hold  up 
to  view  the  right  Director  of  the  words  of  our 
mouth  or  pens,  and  of  the  meditation  of  our 
hearts.  And  some  of  them  bear  the  spiritual 
stamp  of  being  so  directed.  Were  our  words  in 
this  day  in  and  under  the  right  direction,  there 
would  be  little  need  of  arguing  about  the  right 
directorship.  The  people  would  witness  it  and 
acknowledge  it  in  our  works. 

The  Protection  of  the  Family. 

An  article  from  "The  Christian  Statesman"  on  the  Re 
vised  Marriage  Rules  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
Adopted  by  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, 1903. 

The  Friends  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing have  lately  revised  the  Marriage  Rules  of 
their  society  and  a  copy  has  been  handed  us  by 
an  esteemed  member  of  the  society  who  is  also 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  National  Re- 
form Association.  So  far  from  being  a  matter 
of  interest  only  to  Friends  these  rules  are  of 
interest  to  all  the  friends  of  good  morals  and 
of  personal  and  public  purity.  We  think 
parents  and  religious  guides  and  teachers  will 
find  great  pleasure  in  reading  them  and  they 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  thoughtful  and  earnest 
young  people.  The  preparation,  publication 
and  observance  of  rules  such  as  these  are  a  fine 
example  of  the  care  which  every  Church  ought 
to  maintain  over  the  marriages  of  her  young 
people.  This  care  has  been  almost  wholly 
abandoned  in  wide  sections  of  the  Church, 
and  even  parents,  with  the  result  that  the 
young  are  left  largely  to  form  their  own  attach- 
ments and  make  their  own  engagements,  the 
office  of  parents  and  pastors  being  reduced  to 
the  mere  ratifying  of  arrangements  which  have 
been  already  made.  Nothing  is  more  manifest 
than  that  the  Church  ought  to  resume,  by  care- 
ful s)-stematic  and  persevering  instruction  from 
the  pulpit  and  otherwise,  the  oversight  which 
she  formerly  exercised  over  the  alliances  of  her 
sons  and  daughters.     Pastors  and  parents  will 


find  helpful  counsels  here  for  the  young  people 
under  their  care. 

The  marriages  of  Friends  are  a  beautiful 
example  of  godly  simplicity  joined  with  a  most 
impressive  decorum  and  solemnity.  The  mar- 
riage certificate,  the  form  of  which  is  pre- 
scribed in  the  rules,  is  usually  handsomely  en- 
grossed on  parchment,  and  after  the  ceremony 
is  signed  by  great  numbers  as  witnesses.  It 
was  the  privilege  of  the  editor  not  long  since 
to  examine  a  great  number  of  these  certificates 
reaching  back,  with  other  historical  1 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years  and 
as  priceless  heirlooms  in  one  of  the  oldest 
Quaker  families  of  this  city.  The  evening  thus 
spent  was  one  of  peculiar  pleasure,  and  fruit- 
ful of  reflections  as  to  the  value  of  usages  and 
observances  which  express  the  religious  con- 
victions of  a  people  through  their  successive 
generations.  Such  usages  become  more  im- 
pressive with  the  lapse  of  time.  He  who  would 
lightly  change  them  must  lack  both  sympathy 
and  imagination  as  well  as  reverence.  In  con- 
trast with  the  decent  and  well  ordered  marriage 
arrangements  of  the  Society  of  Friends  how 
rude  and  how  vulgar  are  the  sudden  and  hasty 
courtships,  the  runaway  or  other  scandalous 
marriages,  and  the  frequent  subsequent  resort 
to  the  divorce  courts  for  relief  from  ill-as- 
sorted unions.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  di- 
vorces among  Friends  are  almost  utterly  un- 
known, indeed  almost  inconceivable. 

We  desire  to  add  that  the  seventh  paragraph 
of  these  rules  states  correctly,  in  our  judgment, 
the  relation  of  a  Christian  minister  to  the  sol- 
emnization of  marriage.  Of  course,  those  who 
believe  that  marriage  is  a  sacrament  believe 
also  that  it  can  be  administered  properly  only 
by  a  Christian  minister.  But  the  prevailing 
view  among  Protestants  is  that  the  minister 
officiates  at  a  wedding  only  as  one  whom  the 
law  of  the  land  and  the  usages  of  society  have 
recognized  as  a  fit  person  to  receive  and  sanc- 
tion the  vows  of  the  contracting  parties. 

The  figures  appended  to  the  several  para- 
graphs show  the  dates  at  w^hich  the  rule  was 
first  adopted,  or  was  modified,  or  re-affirmed. 
W'hen  the  Head  of  the  Church  led  our  fore- 
fathers into  an  organization  for  their  mutual 
help  and  religious  fellowship.  He  gave  them  to 
see  that  unity  in  religious  belief  is  essential  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  a  married 
life,  and  to  that  unrestrained  confidence  and 
sympathy  between  parents  and  children  which 
are  so  important  to  their  growth  and  settlement 
in  the  Truth. 

They  also  felt  that  this  religious  sympathy 
in  family  life  is  highly  important  to  the  body 
itself,  designed  as  it  is  to  uphold,  rot  only  doc- 
trines more  spiritual  than  those  generally  ac- 
cepted in  the  religious  world,  but  also  that  life 
of  faithful  obedience  which  those  doctrines 
require;  for  in  this  life  of  obedience  alone  can 
a  belief  of  the  doctrines  themselves  be  retained, 
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or  their  further  unfoldings'be  received.    1881- 
1903. 

He  who  is  ready  to  supply  all  our  needs  and 
enable  us  to  fulfill  His  purposes,  whose  watch- 
ful eye  is  ever  upon  His  Church  and  people, 
looks  with  tender  regard  upon  all  that  relates 
to  the  marriage  union.  He  turns  the  hea'ts 
of  parents  to  their  children  to  watch  over  their 
associations  frouj  early  life.  Those  who  will 
listen  to  His  voice  He  warns  against  forming 
unsuitable  intimacies.  He  gives  the  encourag- 
ing feeling  of  His  approval  where  the  affections 
are  being  drawn  as  He  would  hsve  them  to  be, 
and  withholds  it  where  His  gracious  designs 
would  be  frustrated  by  the  connection;  and 
where  He  sees  meet,  He  prepares  hearts  to  be 
joined  in  religious  fellowship  before  they  enter 
upon  a  union  in  marriage.     1881. 

It  is  advised  that  all  young  and  unmarried 
people  in  membership  with  us,  before  making 
any  procedure  in  order  to  marriage,  do  seriously 
and  humbly  wait  upon  the  Lord  for  His  counsel 
and  direction  in  this  important  concern;  and 
when  favored  with  satisfactory  clearness  there 
in,  they  should  early  acquaint  their  parents  or 
guardians  with  their  intentions,  and  wait  for 
their  consent;  thus  preservation  from  the  dan- 
gerous bias  of  forward,  brittle  and  uncertain 
affections  would  be  experienced,  to  the  real 
benefit  of  the  parties  and  the  comfort  of  their 
friends. 

The  disregard  of  our  rules  in  going  from  us 
in  the  important  engagement  of  marriage  is 
often  from  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  those  having  charge  of  educating  the  youth, 
early  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  Truth 
professed  by  us,  and  to  impre.'^s  upon  their 
minds  the  duty  of  religiously  observing  them. 
We  tenderly  advise  Friends  to  increase  their 
care  over  the  youth  in  this  respect;  to  restrain 
them  as  much  as  possible  from  such  company 
as  is  likely  to  entangle  their  affections  in  an 
improper  manner,  and  to  impress  upon  their 
minds  by  precept  and  by  upright  lives  that  our 
principles  are  consistent  with  the  i-ature  of 
true  religion,  and  their  observance  most  help- 
ful to  a  growth  in  the  Truth.  1682-1761-1903. 
In  the  exercise  of  parental  care  to  guard 
children  from  unsuitable  connections  in_  mar- 
riage, let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  be  joined 
to  persons  of  religious  inclinations,  suitable 
dispositions  and  industrious  habits  will  contri- 
bute more  to  the  happiness  of  married  life, 
than  alliances  formed  with  a  view  to  worldly 
advantage.     1723-1903. 

Marriage  being  an  ordinance  of  God,  He 
alone  can  rightly  join  man  and  woman  therein. 
Neither  priest  nor  minister  of  religion  is  requi- 
site to  its  accomplishment;  nor  do  we  find  in 
the  Scriptures  that  the  priest  had  any  part  in 
the  marriage  further  than  as  a  witness  among 
others  who  were  present.  We  cannot  there- 
fore countenance  the  exercise  of  a  function 
which  we  believe  to  be  no  part  of  the  oifice  of 
a  Gospel  minister.     1881-1903. 

It  is  advised  that  no  misdemeanor  be  treas- 
ured up  against  a  person  until  the  time  of 
presenting  marriage,and  then  brought  forward, 
though  perhaps  long  before  known  to  the  ob- 
jector.    1712-1903. 

Where  parents  or  guardians  have  approved 
the  addresses  of  a  man  (a  member  of  our  re- 
ligious society)  to  any  of  their  children  or  those 
under  their  care,  they  should  not  retract  the 
same  without  giving  such  reasons  as  shall  be 


satisfactory  to  the  Monthly  Meeting  to  which 
they  belong.     1719-1903. 

In  accordance  with  the  ancient  and  com- 
mendable pi  actice  amongst  Friends,  care  should 
be  taken  that  those  who  make  or  admit  of  pro- 
posals of  marriage  with  each  other,  do  not  dwell 
in  the  same  house  from  the  time  they  began 
to  be  so  interested  until  the  marriage  is  ac- 
complished.    1714-1903. 

No  Monthly  Meeting  shall  permit  any  pro- 
posal of  marriage  to  be  made  in  it,  if  either 
of  the  parties  thereto  has  lost  a  former  husband 
or  wife  within  a  period  of  one  year.  1749- 
1903. 

It  is  directed  that  marriages  be  accomplished 
in  public  meetings  for  worship,  held  (excel  t 
in  extraordinary  cases)  in  Friends'  meeting- 
houses, and  not  on  the  t^rst  day  of  the  week, 
nor  at  the  time  of  a  Monthly   Meeting. 

On  these  occasions  Friends  should  be  care- 
ful to  set  a  becoming  example  of  moderation  in 
accordance  with  the  simplicity  and  self-denial 
which  our  holy  religion  enjoins.  Let  all  mar- 
riages be  accomplished  with  the  gravity  and 
solemnity  befitting  the  importance  of  the  event; 
and  let  every  propriety  becoming  a  people 
fearing  God  be  observed  at  the  entertainments 
given  in  connection  with  them.       1716-1903. 

Preliminary  to  the  accomplishment  of  mar- 
riage it  is  directed  that  the  intentions  of  the 
parties  shall  be  laid  before  the  women's  and 
men's  Monthly  Meetings  to  which  the  woman 
belongs,  by  stating  either  verbally  by  their 
personal  appearance  in  each  meeting,  or  by  a 
written  communication  that  (using  words  to 
this  effect):  "With  Divine  permission  and  the 
approbation  of  Friends  we  intend  marriage 
with  each  other." 

Whereupon  two  Friends  should  be  appointed 
in  the  women's  meeting  to  inquire  whether 
there  is  any  obstruction  to  the  woman's  pro- 
ceeding in  marriage  If  the  man  belong  to 
the  same  Monthly  Meeting  two  men  should  be 
appointed  in  the  men's  meeting  to  make  the 
same  inquiry  concerning  him.  If  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  another  Monthly  Meeting  a  certificate 
of  his  clearness  from  any  obstruction  should 
be  produced  from  his  Monthly  Meeting,  either 
then  or  at  the  next  Monthly  Meeting. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  should  be  informed  of 
the  consent  of  parents  and  guardians  either 
verbally  or  by  writing.  Should  their  consent 
be  withheld  without  sufficient  apparent  cause, 
Monthly  Meetings  may  permit  marriages  to  take 
place  between  raembe's  after  taking  care  that 
there  is  no  valid  obstruction.  At  the  next 
Monthly  Meeting  if  careful  inquiry  has  been 
made  and  no  reasonable  obstruction  to  the 
further  proceeding  of  the  parties  appears,  the 
meeting  is  to  leave  them  at  liberty  to  accom- 
plish their  marriage  according  to  our  rules, 
and  appoint  two  Friends  of  each  sex  to  attend 
and  see  that  good  order  is  observed. 

The  men  of  this  committee  should  take  care 
that  the  legal  requirements  have  been  complied 
with;  that  the  marriage  certificate  is  drawn  in 
correct  form  and  entered  on  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing's records,  and  where  either  of  the  parties 
about  to  marry  has  children  by  a  former  mar- 
riage that  the  rights  of  the  children  are  legally 
secured. 

Those  bringing  their  proposals  of  marriage 
before  a  Monthly  Meeting  should,  if  possible, 
be  present  when  the  decision  in  the  case  is  re- 
corded.    1721-1881-1893-1903. 


In  the  ceremony  of  marriage  the  parti 
rising  to  their  feet,  and  taking  each  other  I 
the  hand,  should  say:  "In  the  presence  of  t 

Lord  and  of  this  assembly  I  take 

to  be  my  wife  (or  husband),  promising  wi 
Divine  assistance  to  be  unto  her  (or  him) 
loving  and  faithful  husband  (or  wife)  ud 
death  shall  separate  us."     1903. 

The  form  of  certificate  shall  be  as  foUovi 
[a  reprint  not  requisite  here]. 

That  the  marriage  of  persons  too  near  all 
may,  as  much  as  possible,  be  prevented,  it 
directed  that  no  marriage  between  first  cous; 
be  permitted  among  us.  And  that  where  a 
of  our  m,embers  thus  related  shall  intermar 
their  so  doing  shall  be  a  relinquishment  of  th 
membership  in  the  society;  and  the  Monti 
Meeting  of  which  they  have  been  members  sb 
make  a  minute  to  that  effect,  and  inform  th 
of  the  fact. 

Such  persons  may,  however,  be  restored 
membership  by  making  a  satisfactory  ackno 
edgment  of  their  error  to  the  .Monthly  Meetii 
their  sincerity  being  manifested  by  an  uprij; 
life. 

The  term  first  cousins  fully  applies  to  j 
descendants  in  the  second  generation  from  n 
common  grandparent.  1721-1807-1903.  | 
If  any  of  our  members  join  in  marriage  w| 
such  as  are  not  in  membership  with  us,! 
marry  in  any  other  way  than  in  accordance  v 
the  regulations  of  our  discipline,  they  skj 
be  treated  with  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  II 
and  tenderness,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  t 
unity  and  fellowship  with  Friends;  but  whi| 
after  patient  waiting,  this  labor  of  love  | 
failed  in  its  object,  the  Monthly  Meeting  sli(| 
make  a  minute  to  the  effect  that  such  are 
longer  members  ol  our  society,  and  expresi 
of  the  desire  that  the  individual  may  beci 
prepared  to  unite  in  religious  fellowship  \ 
Friends.  The  committee  in  the  case  shal 
continued,  or  another  committee  be  appoinj 
to  furnish  the  person  with  a  copy  of  thismin 
When  any  of  our  members  have  married  tl 
not  of  our  religious  profession,  and  are  broi 
to  feel  the  value  of  association  in  a  relig 
society  which  practically  believes  in  imD3ed 
Divine  guidance,  both  in  individual  life  anj 
the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  are  in  goodj 
gree  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  our  J 
trines  and  testimonies  which  faithful  Fri 
uphold,  such  may  then  be  retained  in  or  restj 
to  membership  by  offering  a  suitable  stater^ 
to  the  Monthly  Meeting,  expressing  their  ag|( 
ment  with  the  principles  of  our  Society, 
their  desire  to  be  members  of  it. 

When  communications  of  this  kind  an 
fered,  in  consideration  of  the  sacrednesso: 
marriage  covenant, and  from  a  tender  regar 
the  right  feelings  of  the  parties,  such  pa 
should  not  be  required  to  express  regret 
the  marriage  connection  when  considered 
a  personal  point  of  view.     1702-1881-19 

One's  life  is  what  he  is  alive  to.  T 
alive  only  to  appetite,  pleasure,  pride,_m( 
making,  and  not  to  goodness  and  kindf 
purity  and  love,  history,  poetry,  flowers,  sj 
God  and  eternal  hopes,  is  to  be  all  but  (^ 
— Babcock.     i 

"  Not  many  of  us  will  be  permitted  to  li 
a  twenty-third  Tsalm  to  bless  men  wit,! 
strain  of  sweet  peace,"  but  we  may  at  ja 
bless  men  with  the  peace  of  it.  i 
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I  For  "The  Friend." 

l)OE3    THY    BROTHER  STUMBLE? 

li  thy  brother  stumble?     Look  and  see! 
jiything  that  has  been  done  by  thee 
jinything  that  thou  hast  failed  to  do 
(spread  dark  clouds  of  gloom  across  his  view 
letter  things,  when  he,  perchance,  had  silently 
lone  of  good  example  looked  to  thee. 

t  if,  early  in  his  pilgrimage 

n  hopes  of  heaven  bedecked  each  daily  page 

is  life's  record,  that  near  thy  side 

own  self-righteousness  and  pride 

'  him  to  stumble,  darkened  hope's  bright  ray, 
made  him  falter  in  the  "  narrow  way." 

when  before  the  tribunal  bar  of  Justice  thou 
shalt  stand 

Son  beholding,  at  the  Father's  hand, 
books  are  opened  and  that  happy  throng 
Id  alike  thy  righteousness  or  wrong 
t  thinkest  thou  the  Heavenly  King  will  say, 
ou  hast  caused  one  of  his  sheep  to  stray? 

thou,  who  easily  stumblest  at  another's  fault, 
le  way  that's  right,  be  careful  lest  thou  halt ! 
use  some  other  one  has  failed  to  be 
aright  example  thou  had  wished  to  see, 
not  excuse  ;  and  if  thou  turn  aside, 
weaker  one,  that's  watching  thee,  may  slide. 


A  Visit  to  Algeria. 

(Continued  from  piige  37.).) 

h  day. — To-day  has  been  another  event  in 
ife.  How  can  I  ever  put  it  all  into  a 
r!  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,  for  I  could 
fill  a  volume  with  what  we  have  seen 
felt  since  we  touched  Africa.  Oh,  this 
grt!  Oh,  the  infinite  expanse  of  it,  the 
tthat  has  nothing  to  do  with  anything  we 
\ever  seen  or  known!  How  I  should  like 
ilk  with  you,  each  one  of  you,  and  tell  you 
lliat  has  occurred.  But  1  can  only  make  a 
tie  attempt. 

^ell,  at  dinner  last  night,  Walter  suggested 
vilk  to  Sidi-Okba,  an  Arab  city  thirteen 
ili  across  the  desert.  I  at  once  offered  to 
ciipany  hiro.  We  called  the  head  waiter 
ddiscussed  the  matter.  He  was  horrified 
16  thought  of  our  walking — said  it  was 
fely  too  far— no  one  had  ever  done  it,  etc. , 
t  We,  of  course,  told  him  that  we  con- 
lied  that  nothing, — ordered  breakfast  at 
ilpasl  .seven,  and  bargained  with  Safti  to 
cnjiany  us  for  ten  francs.  He  had  never 
ibd  to  Sidi-Okba  in  his  life,  but  was  will- 
gl;o  devote  himself.  We  left  about  eight. 
)!eed  to  say  that  the  morning  was  superb 
•It  a  cloud,  not  a  breath  of  wind,  neither 
Ui  nor  cold,  but  superb — fresh,  bracing, 
ilihtful.  Safti  carried  the  lunch,  slung  in  a 
ip)ver  his  shoulder,  for  at  Sidi-Okba,  they 
ii  everything  we  could  get  to  eat  was  "very 
:i'isivr,  very  bad,  and  very  dirty."  No 
le  f  trying  to  give  you  any  idea  of  the  life 
le  streets  that  we  went  through  -  camels 
n:  loaded  uttering  their  woeful  plaints — 
ir  ans  getting  under  way — lounging  figures 
■kg  the  sun — French  soldiers  in  brilliant 
li.rm— native  and  French  zouaves  in  blue 
idred  balloon  trousers — Spahis,  or  mounted 
its  soldiers  wearing  the  splendid  native 
)8ime  over  their  red  leather  boots  and 
Ved  skirts.  Negroes  from  the  far  south 
>d  Bedouins  from  the  desert— brilliantly 
Wed  children  flashing  in  the  sun— all  this 
Bift  behind,  and  took  the  road  passing  the 
oierful  garden,  "  Landon, "  of  which  I  have 


not  yet  said  a  word,  but  which  is  certainly 
considered  the  sight  of  Biskra.  Then  we  crossed 
the  wide,  cobble-covered  bed  of  the  Biskra 
river,  mounted  the  bank  beyond,  and  were 
upon  the  level  road  that  runs  direct  to  the 
southeast,  to  the  native  city  of  Sidi-Okba. 
For  twelve  miles  there  is  nothing — absolutely 
nothing  upon  the  road  to  mark  the  distance- 
to  give  one  an  idea  of  a  landmark.  To  the 
north  the  eternal  mountains,  with  the  culti- 
vated oasis  stretching  from  their  base;  to  the 
south  the  eternal  desert,  stretching  endlessly 
away.  Behind  us  the  palm  groves  of  old 
Biskra;  before  us,  on  far-distant  horizon,  a 
dark  line  that,  after  hours  of  walking,  becomes 
the  palm  groves  of  Sidi-Okba.  The  infinite 
expanse,  the  infinite  solitude — the  glorious 
sun,  the  delicious  air — ail  together  gives  a 
sense  of  exhilaration  really  possible  to  experi- 
ence. But,  after  all,  it  was  the  strange  life 
of  the  road  that  was  of  the  most  thrilling 
interest.  Constantly  we  were  meeting  or  being 
passed  by  Arabs  mounted  on  horses,  on  mules, 
on  donkeys;  Bedouins  walking  behind  and 
among  the  camels,  which  in  long  trains  ad- 
vanced slowly,  bearing  heavy  burdens,  stretch- 
ing their  long  necks  and  eying  us  with  calm 
indiff:erence.  By  their  side,  in  most  ridiculous 
contrast,  walked  tiny  donkeys,  heavily  laden, 
too,  looking  meek  and  submissive.  Three  dili- 
gences passed,  crowded  to  overflowing  with 
burnous  covered  figures.  Everyone  showed  the 
same  surprise;  incredulously  asked  the  same 
question  of  Safti:  "Why  are  you  taking  that 
family  like  that  on  foot  to  Sadi-Okba?  it  is 
i mpossible. "  "  Qu'est  ce  que  je  pens  faire  moi  f 
c'est  lafamille  qui  le  vent."  ("  What  can  I  do 
about  it?  it  is  the  family  that  wants  it.") 
Once  a  fine  carriage  dashed  by — it  belonged 
to  the  Bach  Agha,  the  ruler  of  the  region — 
two  Frenchman,  his  guests,  were  with  his  son; 
they  were  going  to  visit  the  ruler  of  Sidi-Okba, 
who  is  the  Bach  Agha's  brother.  We  reached 
the  palm  trees  about  noon,  and  went  direct  to 
the  one  French  restaurant,  kept  by  pathetic- 
looking  people,  but  who  had  a  very  pleasant 
garden.  Here  we  had  our  lunch,  sitting  under 
the  shade  of  pomegranates  and  palms  for  about 
an  hour.  We  took  a  cafe  maure  (Arab  cofl:'ee), 
and  started  with  Safti  to  view  the  town.  It 
contains  five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  many, 
many  thousand  palm  trees.  The  place  is  like 
old  Biskra,  only  more  picturesque,  more  typi- 
cally Arab  than  it.  We  made  our  way  through 
dense  crowds  which  thronged  the  streets, 
along  both  sides  of  which  merchants  of  every 
kind  were  seated  with  their  wares  spread  out 
for  show.  Repeated,  before  we  could  realize 
it,  droves  of  camels  or  mules  or  donkeys  were 
upon  us,  but  only  the  two  former  were  alarming, 
—the  first  because  of  their  great  height  and 
advancing  heads,  the  others  for  their  heels. 
Everything  that  I  have  said  of  the  Arabs 
before  was  here  intensified.  At  last  we  came 
to  the  great  market-place.  Here  Safti  took 
for  our  further  protection  an  armed  police, 
for  the  Bedouins,  he  said,  were  too  much  for 
him  to  manage.  Even  as  it  was,  they  nearly 
overwhelmed  us  in  their  determination  not  to 
let  us  go  until  we  had  bought  all  they  had  to 
sell.  But  the  most  interesting  thing  that  we 
saw  was  the  mosque.  We  have  been  in  many 
mosques,  and  some  quite  fine  ones  in  .Algiers, 
but  none  so  interesting  as  this.  The  town, 
and  the  oasis,  and  everything  takes  its  name 


from  the  Mohammedan  saint  who  is  buried 
there;  Sidi,  in  Arabic,  means  "my  lord;" 
Okha  is  the  man's  name.  He  was  a  cousin  of 
Mohammed,  and  the  first  Musselman  invader 
of  North  Africa.  The  mosque  is  the  oldest 
in  North  Africa.  Because  of  its  fame  and  its 
sanctity,  hundreds  of  young  Arabs  from  every- 
where come  here  to  study  the  Koran,  a  school 
being  attached  to  the  mosque.  About  the 
courts  are  innumerable  cells^^high  enoaghfor 
a  man  to  sit,  long  enough  for  a  man  to  lie 
down — in  these  places  the  students  live.  We 
saw  numbers  of  them  all  reading  intently  their 
sacred  books.  Slippers  were  brought  to  us 
(the  Mohammedans  remove  their  shoes  and 
stockings  and  wash  their  feet  before  entering). 
We  put  them  on — or  rather,  the  mueddin  (or 
muezzin)  put  them  on  for  us — we  had  to  slip 
along  to  keep  them  on  our  feet.  The  floor 
was  covered  with  prayer  rugs  and  mats  upon 
which  kneeled  a  great  many  of  the  faithful. 
Afterwards  we  mounted  the  minaret.  The 
muezzin  was  very  communicative,  and  spoke 
French  very  well.  He  very  cheerfully  repeated 
the  words  many  times  that  he  calls  from  the 
minaret  five  times  during  the  twenty-four 
hours,  turning  first  towards  Mecca,  then  to  the 
other  three  corners  of  the  heavens.  From  the 
top  the  view  was  superb — over  the  whole  of 
Sidi-Okba's  chocolate-colored  houses,  with 
their  brilliant  decorations  in  the  way  of  women 
and  children,  its  palm  gardens,  its  market- 
place and  moving  throng  of  hooded  occupants, 
and  away  to  the  northward  the  eternal  moun- 
tain wall,  to  the  southward  the  apparently 
infinite  stretches  of  the  sand  desert.  The  walk 
home  was  even  more  interesting  than  the 
morning  walk  had  been;  there  were  the  same 
groups  of  Arabs,  Bedouins,  soldiers,  travelers, 
but  there  was  the  added  glory  of  the  sinking 
sun — the  unutterably  snft  lights  caught  and 
reflected  by  the  wild  mountain  slopes — the 
blue  of  the  desert  looking  like  the  sea.  Then 
the  radiant  west  after  the  sun  was  gone — its 
gradual  fading  light  and  the  night  settling 
down,  the  wonderful  night  on  the  desert,  calm, 
still  and  radiant,  with  stars  of  unutterable 
brilliancy,  while  the  moon,  near  its  first  quar- . 
ter,  gave  a  strong  light.  No  sound  but  the 
barking  of  dogs  guarding  the  Bedouin  encamp- 
ments, no  object  on  the  horizon  but  the  glare 
of  their  fires  in  the  darkness.  To  understand 
in  the  faintest  way  the  desert  one  must  put 
out  in  the  night  in  it;  only  so  can  one  realize 
its  infinite  peace  and  its  infinite  calm.  There 
was  one  pathetic  incident  of  our  trip.  On  our 
way  home  we  met  a  band  of  Bedouins  with 
three  camels  and  a  large  flock  of  goats  and 
sheep.  One  beautiful  white  lamb  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest,  and  crying  piteousiy.  I 
ran  towards  it  and,  with  Safti's  help,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  it  in  my  arms — it  was  the 
sweetest,  whitest  little  thing.  The  moment  I 
took  it  up  it  nestled  to  me,  dropping  quite 
limp  in  ray  lap,  evidently  utterly  exhausted. 
.A  strange  group  of  wild  desert  men  gathered 
around  me  as  I  sat  caressing  it.  Ragged, 
almost  jet  black  they  were,  and  half  famished; 
we  listened  to  their  simple  words,  which  Safti 
translated.  It  had  been  a  terrible  year — no 
rain,  and  half  their  flock  had  died  of  thirst  and 
hunger.  It  had  been  three  days  now  since 
they  had  found  any  food— going,  going,  going, 
the  poor  sheep  dropped  one  by  one  and  per- 
ished.    The  little  white  lamb  nestled  to  me; 
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I  could  not  bear  to  leave  it,  but  we  had  to 
hasten  on.  I  put  it  in  the  arras  of  one  of  those 
fierce  men,  begging  him  to  carry  it,  and  to  be 
gentle  with  it— poor  little  thing!  I  hope  its 
mother  has  found  something  to  eat  by  this 
time,  but  the  chance  looked  very  small.  What 
wonder  those  fierce  men  are  lawless  and  des- 
perate— I  pitied  them  all.  But  in  spite  of  what 
they  suffer,  nothing  could  induce  them  to  leave 
their  wandering,  uncertain  life — the  freedom, 
the  wild  freedom  of  it!  one  does  not  wonder 
they  love  it.  Three  days  of  rain  makes  them 
kings  and  princes.  But  here  the  rain  does  not 
come  often,  and  yet  they  wander,  hoping. 

In  two  days  we  leave  them.  I  have  grown 
very  fond  of  them  all,  and  especially  of  Safti, 
who  is  really  a  very  intelligent,  fine  man. 
His  family,  before  the  French  came,  had  great 
power.  He  shows  his  birth  by  his  majestic 
bearing  and  easy  manners.  He  would  be  very 
handsome  Cnearly  all  the  men  except  the  very 
lowest  are  superb)  but  he  has  lost  one  eye. 
He  has  six  children;  his  eldest  boy  of  nine  he 
is  very  proud  of.  He  is  very  intelligent,  and 
will  go  to  the  university  at  Algiers  when  he 
has  finished  school  here.  Every  day  he  gets 
up  at  six,  has  his  breakfast,  goes  to  the  Arab 
school  till  eight,  where  he  learns  Arabic  and 
the  Koran.  From  eight  to  eleven  he  goes  to 
the  French  school.  He  has  two  hours'  noon. 
From  one  to  four  he  returns  to  the  French 
school,  and  after  that  has  an  hour  at  the  Arab 
school.  We  saw  his  French  copy-book;  it  was 
excellent.  He  studies  everything,  and  speaks 
French  perfectly. 

But  I  must  stop.  Think  what  I  shall  have 
to  tell  you  next  time — Timgad,  Carthage, 
Tunis— and  not  a  word  yet  of  the  trip  from 
Algiers!    Dear  me!  dear  me! 

(To  be  continued.) 


him.  And  there  on  that  winter  night  were 
thirteen  boys  cuddled  close  together,  nothing 
under  them  but  a  tin  roof,  nothing  over  them 
but  the  starlit  sky! 

"Shall  I  wake  'em?"  the  boy  asked. 

It  occurred  to  the  doctor  that  he  had  one 
more  boy  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with,  so  he 
said  no.  But  that  night  as  the  stars  shone  on 
the  thirteen  waifs  huddled  together  on  a  tin 
roof,  he  promised  God  that  he  would  devote 
his  life  to  the  outcast  boys  and  girls  of  Lon- 
don. As  a  result  of  that  vow  there  now  sleep 
every  night  in  or  near  London,  under  friendly 
Christian  loofs,  nearly  five  thousand  boys  and 
girls,  gathered  by  Bernardo  and  in  course  of 
training  by  him  for  lives  of  purity  and  useful- 


On  the  Tin  Roof. 

Dr.  Bernardo,  the  rescuer  and  friend  of 
London  street  waifs,  was  thus  called  to  his 
work: 

As  he  was  closing  the  rooms  of  a  city  mis- 
sion one  night  after  the  children  had  gone  he 
saw  a  ragged  urchin  standing  by  the  stove, 
without  shoes,  stockings,  or  hat.  "  Boy,  it  is 
time  for  you  to  go  home,"  he  said.  The  boy 
did  not  move.  Bernardo  went  on  closing  things 
up,  and  by  and  by  said  again,  "  My  boy,  why 
don't  you  go  home?" 

"Ain't  got  no  home." 

Bernardo  did  not  believe  it,  but  asked  the 
boy  to  come  to  his  house,  and,  after  giving 
him  something  to  eat,  heard  his  story.  He  was 
an  outcast,  without  father  or  mother,  without 
place  to  sleep. 

"Are  there  more  like  you?"  asked  Ber- 
nardo. 

"Lots  of  'em,"  said  the  boy. 

"Will  you  show  me  some  of  them?" 

"Yes." 

So  at  midnight  Bernardo  went.  They  threaded 
their  way  through  the  streets  and  into  a 
"close."  The  boy  pointed  to  a  kind  of  coal- 
bin  in  this  area,  and  said,  "There's  lots  of  'em 
in  there." 

The  doctor  stooped  down  and  lit  a  match. 
He  saw  no  one.  But  the  boy  was  not  at  all 
abashed.  "Cops  have  been  after 'em,"  he 
said;  "they're  on  the  roof." 

So  saying,  the  boy  went  up  a  brick  wall  to 
a  tin-covered  roof,  and  pulled  the  doctor  after 


LIFE    (A   Unique   Poem.) 

The  following  is  a  literary  mosaic,  each  line  being  taken 
from  some  well  known  English  or  American  author,  whose 
name  in  every  instance  is  given.  The  author  is  said  to 
have  spent  more  than  a  year  in  its  compilation. 

Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour? — Young 
Life's  a  short  summer — man  is  but  a  flower.— Z)r. 

Johnson. 
By  turns  we  catch  the  fatal  breath  and  die; — Pope. 
Tlie  cradle  and  the  tomb,  alas!   how  nigh! — Prior. 
To  be  is  better  far  than  not  to  he.—Sewell. 
Though  all  man's  life  may  seem  a  tragedy ; — Spencer. 
But  like  cares  speak  when  mighty  griefs  are  dumb. 

— Daniel. 
The  bottom  is  but  shallow  whence  they  come. — Sir 

W.  Raleigh. 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  M;—Lon^ellow. 
Unmingled  joys  here  no  man  hefa,\l:— Southivell. 
Nature  to  each  allots  his  proper  sphere. — Congreve. 
Fortune  makes  folly  her  peculiar  care. — Churchill. 
Custom  does  not  reason  overrule, — Rochester. 
And  throw  a  cruel  sunshine  on  a  fool. — Armstrong. 
Live  well;  how  long  or  short  permit  to  heaven. — 

Milton. 
They  who  forgive  most  shall  be  most  forgiven. — 

Bailey. 
Sin  may  be  clasped  so  close  we  cannot  see  its  face; 

— French. 
Vile  intercourse  where  virtue  has  no  place. — Som- 

erville. 
Then  keep  each  passion  down,  however  dear, — 

Thompson. 
Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear. — Byron. 
Her  sensual  snares  let  faithless  Pleasure  lay, — 

Smollett. 
With  craft  and  skill  to  ruin  and  betray;- CratJe. 
Soar  not  too  high  to  fall,  but  stoop  to  rise; — Mas- 
singer. 
We  masters  grow  of  all  that  we  despise. — Cowley. 
Oh,  then,  renounce  that  impious  self-esteem  ; — 

Beatiie. 
Riches  have  wings  and  grandeur  is  a  dream. — 

Cowper. 
Think  not  ambition  wise  because  'tis  brave, — Sir 

Wm.  Davenant. 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. — Gray. 
What  is  ambition?  'Tis  a  glorious  cheat, —  Willis. 
Only  destructive  to  the  brave  and  great. — Addison. 
What's  all  the  gaudy  glitter  of  a  crown? — Dryden. 
The  way  to  bliss  lies  not  on  beds  of  down. — F. 

Quarks. 
How  long  we  live,  not  years  but  actions  tell  ;— 

Watlci7is. 
That  man  lives  twice  who  lives  the  first  life  well. 

Herrick. 
Make,  then,  while  you  may,  your  God  your  friend, 

Wm.  Mason. 
Whom  Christians  worship,  yet  not  comprehend, 

Hill. 
The  trust  that's  given,  guard,  and  to  yourself  be 

just. — Dana. 
For  live  we  how  we  may,  yet  die  we  must. — Sliakes- 
peare. 


Maxims  of  Jane  Lathrop  Stanford. 

Inscriptions  prepared  by  her  and  Placed  in  thel' 
mortal  Church  of  the  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University. 

[We  are  indebted  to  a  Friend  from  Phi 

delphia  travelling  in  California   for  the  f 

lowing  inscriptions  copied  for  her  from  waj 

of  the  University,  as  "composed  or  compil 

entirely  by  the  late  Jane  L.  Stanford."— El 

L  I 

A  noble  ambition  is  among  the  most  help 

influences  of  student  life,  and  the  higher  t| 

ambition   is   the  better.     No  man  can  wc, 

well  unless  he  can  speak  as  the  Great  Mas| 

did  of  the  joy  set  before  Him.  i 

And  this  leads  to  the  greatest  of  all  saj 

guards,  and  the  most  encouraging  of  all  sticj 

lating  influences  to  a  noble  life — that  is,  ij 

power  of  personal  religion.     We  need  sor| 

thing  beyond  ourselves.  "  Remember,  you  ii 

not  your  own — you  are  bought  with  the  p; 

cious  blood  of  Jesus."  j 

H.  I 

The  world  is  new  to  every  soul  when  Chi 

enters  into  it.     We  can  never  perish  if  we 

main  in  the  arms  of  our  Father  Almighty. 

HL 

In  the  great  record  above,  our  names 

written   in   characters  of  love  —  charact 

which  love  for  our  dear  Jesus  alone  can  re 

and  which  by  his  great  love  for  us  alone  h; 

been  graven. 

IV. 
The  highest   service  may  be  prepared 
and  done  in  the  humblest  surroundings, 
silence,  in  waiting,  in  obscure,  unnoticed 
flees,  in  years  of  uneventful  unrecorded  dut 
the  Son  of  God  grew  and  waxed  strong. 
V. 
True  life  is  the  principles  of  Christ  \n 
There  is  no  other  that  is  true.     To  conde 
it  still  more— the  true  life  is  the  Christ- 
lived. 

God  knows  what  his  children  want  bei 
they  ask,  but  it  proves  their  faith  in  Him 
pray  for  what  they  want; 
VI. 
Religion  is  intended  as  a  comfort,  a  soli 
a  necessity  to  the  soul's  welfare  ;  and  wl 
ever  form  of  religion  furnishes  the  grea' 
comfort,  the  greatest  solace,  it  is  the  i 
which  should  be  adopted,  be  its  name  whs 
will. 

The  best  form  of  religion  is,  trust  in 
and  a  firm  belief  in  the  immortality  of 
soul,  life  everlasting 

VII. 
An  eternal  existence  in  prospect  conV' 
the  whole  of  your  present  state  into  a  b 
vestibule  of  the  grand  court  of  life  ;  a  bei 
ning,  an  introduction  to  what  is  to  follow;* 
entrance   into   that  immeasurable  extent 
being  which   is   the  true   life  of  man. 
best  thoughts,  affections  and  aspirations 
great  soul  are  fixed  on  the  infinitude  of  ( 
nity.     Destined  as  such  a  soul  is  for  imi 
tality,  it  finds  all  that  is  not  eternal  toosli 
all  that  is  not  infinite  too  small. 
VHI. 
A  life  that  is  founded  on  the  principl 
goodness,  love,  wisdom  and  power  that  re 
sents  the  Christ,  has  a  lasting  foundation 
can  be  trusted. 
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^e  speak  of  love,  but  what  do  we  know 
it  it,  unless  we  see  the  power  of  love 
lifested;  unless  we  are  given  the  power  to 
;ow,  and  a  willing  heart  to  bestow  it  upon, 

within  humanity?  We  say  God  is  love, 
if  we  do  not  feel  the  power  of  his  love, 
do  not  know  anything  about  it.  To  be 
d  by  others  makes  the  power  of  love 
lin  our  hearts  grow. 
IX. 
:an,  like  every  other  individuality,  has  an 
ict  and  a  purpose  to  fulfill;  and,  when  he 
prehends  this,  he  will  think  too  much  of 
self  to  stoop  to  any  material  action  that 
1  bring  him  down  from  the  highest  position 
he  throne  of  his  nature.  To  acknowledge 
is  often  done  without  acknowledging  God's 
it  love  for  us,  and  it  is  his  love  and  tender 
I  and  wise  leading  we  should  reflect  upon 
e  than  we  do — much  more  if  we  would  do 
duty. 

X. 
vents  are  messages  of  either  Divine  good- 
1  or  .iustice.    Each  has  a  mission  to  fulfil, 

as  it  comes  from  God,  accomplishes  it  in 
!e.  And,  in  sending  them,  the  good  Father 

sends  means  by  which  they  may  be  en- 
id,  perhaps  averted, 
jmedies  in  sickness.  Love  in  trouble,  Com- 

in  weakness.  Renewed  hope  in  disappoint- 
t,  Tears  in  sorrow.  Smiles  to  follow  tears. 

XI. 
nowledge  is  intelligence  and  its  impress 
es  upon  the  mind.  Wisdom  is  the  desire 
ae  heart  prompted  by  God's  highest  and 
t  Divine  nature  and  comprises  all  knowl- 
).  Wisdom  is  the  highest  spiritual  in- 
gence,  while  the  natural  man,  tlirough 
viedge,  can  know  nothing  of  wisdom. 

man  may  have  great  intelligence  and  yet 

I  nothing  of  the  Christ  life  within  him. 

XII. 
iay  we  belong  to  God  forever  in  this  mor- 
life,  serving  Him  faithfully  through  its 
Is,  bearing  the  cross  after  Him;  and  may 
be  his  forever  in  life  eternal,  with  the 
i.e  Celestial  court. 

is  a  great  advancement  toward  the  ful- 
ient  of  desires  in  the  life  beyond  to  have 

II  a  godly  life  on  earth. 
I  XIII. 

)rd  Jesus,  without  reserve,  without  ex- 
ion,  without  limitation,  may  thy  holy  will 
one  in  all  things,  at  all  times. 

XIV. 
is  by  suffering  that  God  has  most  nearly 
leached  to  man;   it  is  by  suffering  that 
I  draws  most  nearly  to  God. 

)  ^^• 

fere  are  but  few  on  earth  free  from  cares, 
but  carry  burdens  of  sorrow,  and  if  all 
ill  asked  to  make  a  package  of  their  troubles, 
(-hrow  this  package  on  a  common  pile,  and 
E  were  asked  to  go  and  choose  a  package 
Jh  they  were  willing  to  bear,  [many,  if  not] 
I'ould  select  their  own  package  again, 
our  heartaches  may  be  great,  burdens 
<y,  but  look  about  you,  and  with  whom 
)id  you  change  ? 

XVI. 
'le  test  of  a  Christian  life  lies   in  deeds 
iiactions,  not  in  words,  a  true  follower  of 
ui  and  Godliness,  not  a  follower  of  the  im- 


pressions of  the  flesh  nor  the  impress  of  the 
intellect  alone,  but  endeavoring  to  let  the 
heart  be  touched  with  the  Divine  principle  of 
God's  truth  ;  and  that  alone  makes  Christians. 
The  instinct  given  to  all  of  God's  children  to 
seek  happiness  is  a  proof  that  happiness  is  a 
reality  and  within  the  reach  of  all. 
XVII. 

If  we  do  good  deeds  to  others  and  try  to 
help  them  to  live  happier  and  better  lives  by 
being  kind  to  them,  and  teaching  them  of  the 
God  germ  within  themselves,  we  in  that  way 
sow  the  seed,  and  God  in  his  own  way  and 
time  will  make  it  grow.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  mistaking  Christian  privileges  for 
Christian  attainments,  and  of  imagining  that 
we  are  what  we  ought  to  be  simply  because 
we  know  it.  There  is  something  in  all  hearts 
that  can  be  reached,  some  chord  tl  at  will  give 
forth  sweet  music  if  we  only  have  the  skill  to 
touch  it. 

XVllI. 

May  the  peace  which  no  earthly  disturb- 
ance can  mar,  which  id  of  the  FathiT  through 
his  inspiration  and  love,  fill  your  hearts,  and 
enable  you  to  go  on  in  the  journey  of  life 
with  the  feeling  of  trust  and  confidence  that 
nothing  can  disturb.  It  is  not  [secluded]  love 
for  God,  but  love  for  the  neighbor,  good  will 
toward  man,  universal  kindness  and  gentleness, 
that  make  saints  on  earth.  One  must  give  as 
well  as  take  of  goodness,  gentleness  and  unsel- 
fish kindness,  to  meet  with  God's  approval. 
XIX. 

God  is  all  in  all;  and,  if  we  cannot  ap- 
preciate and  worship  Him  in  all  things,  we 
worship  only  part  of  God. 

As  we  grow  and  improve,  we  will  love  more 
the  beautiful  everywhere.  Praise  God  for  the 
gift  of  nature,  for  giving  so  much  of  every- 
thing that  is  beautiful  in  all  the  universe, 
because  his  life  is  in  it  all. 

By  your  life  only  can  you  prove  your  prin- 
ciples to  the  world,  and  show  to  them  there 
is  a  life  worth  living. 

XX. 

Regard  not  the  appearance  of  things  you 
are  to  do,  but  Him  who  commands  them,  and 
who,  when  Ele  pleases,  can  accomplish  his 
glory  and  our  perfection  through  the  most 
trifling  things. 

When  a  person  thinks  a  duty  is  beneath 
him,  he  places  himself  above  God,  for  He  deals 
with  that  same  duty. 

Let  us  never  be  sad,  save  at  having  ofi'ended 
God. 

XXI. 

God  gives  all  some  work  to  do — if  not  great 
deeds  then  small  ones,  as  the  cup  of  cold  water 
to  one  of  his  children. 

Yes,  even  less  than  that — a  word  of  advice, 
something  lent  to  another,  a  little  vexation 
patiently  borne,  the  fault  or  thoughtles.sness 
of  anotiier  repaired  without  his  knowledge. 
God  will  recompense  it  all  a  thousandfold. 
XXII. 

Thoughts  and  words  travel  just  as  God's 
life  travels.  They  do  not  travel  like  an  in- 
dividual, but  you  breathe  your  spiritual  life 
into  the  atmosphere  as  you  do  your  breath, 
and  some  one  else  breathes  it  in.  Those  not 
present  still  receive  it,  for  it  permeates  space, 
and  all  live  in  it  and  receive  from  it  accord- 
ing to  their  unfoldment. 


XXIII. 

We  must  not  desire  all  to  begin  by  perfec- 
tion. It  matters  little  how  we  begin  pro- 
vided we  be  resolved  to  go  on  well  and  end 
well. 

XXIV. 

Earth  grants  joys  that  are  great ;  but 
transplant  such  joys  to  heaven,  ennoble  them 
through  the  ennobling  love  of  God,  and  they 
grow  to  a  magnitude  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  earth  mind. 

XXV. 

God,  in  his  infinite  wisdom  gives  to  the  poor 
blessings  (by  way  of  compensation)  which  the 
wealthy  do  not  attain  —  the  giving  and  re- 
ceiving of  heart  ofterings  without  price,  deeds 
that  win  crowns  and  scepters  in  heaven. 
XXVI. 

There  is  no  narrowing  so  deadly  as  the  nar- 
rowing of  man's  horizon  of  spiritual  things.  Mo 
worse  evil  could  befall  him  in  his  course  on 
earth  than  to  lose  sight  of  heaven.  And  it  is 
not  civilization  that  can  prevent  this;  it  is  not 
civilization  that  can  compensate  for  it.  No 
widening  of  science,  no  possession  of  abstract 
truth,  can  indemnify  for  an  enfeebled  hold  on 
the  highest  and  central  truths  of  humanity. 
"  What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
soul?" 

Kathekine  Norton. — This  year  (1678)  one 
Katharine  Norton,  alias  McLoughlin,  travelled 
in  Ireland  in  the  service  of  Truth.  Her  maiden 
name  was  McLoughlin.  She  was  born  of  Irish 
parents  of  account  in  or  near  Colerain,  and 
was  sent  to  Londonderry  for  education,  where 
she  remained  for  some  time.  When  she  was 
sixteen  years  of  age  there  came  a  ship  to 
Derry  to  take  in  passengers  for  Barbadoes, 
which  she  embarked  in  and  landed  in  that 
island,  where  she  was  married;  and  some  time 
after  that  island  being  visited  by  George  Fox 
and  some  others,  she  was  convinced  by  their 
ministry  ;  and  afterwards  became  an  able 
minister,  and  in  or  about  this  year  (1678), 
came  on  Truth's  service  into  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland.  She  visited  Friends'  meetings  in  the 
north ;  preached  in  Lurgan  market  on  a  market 
day  in  Irish  ;  had  several  meetings  near  Col- 
erain, where  her  relations  lived,  and  had  sev- 
eral disputes  on  account  of  Truth,  which  got 
the  victory  ;  from  whence  she  traveled  to 
Armagh,  Cavan,  the  Moate  of  Grange  ;  and  had 
several  meetings  there  and  elsewhere,  to  the 
satisfaction  and  edification  of  Friends,  and 
some  time  after  she  travelled  to  Dublin  and 
took  shipping  for  England.  She  was  well 
qualified  for  the  service,  being  of  a  sound 
judgment,  large  in  testimony,  of  a  good  ut- 
terance, had  of  her  own  to  distribute,  and  did 
not  make  the  Gospel  chargeable. 

A.  P. 


If  any  one  wants  to  know  the  best  qualifi- 
cation he  could  have  for  winning  souls,  it  is 
this,  that  his  own  soul  be  won.  If  God  puts 
into  your  hearts  a  word  for  some  one  else,  we 
may  be  sure  that  He  has  prepared  that  other 
heart  to  receive  it,  just  as  He  has  prepared  ua 
to  deliver  it.  Winning  men  to  Christ  does 
not  require  eloquence  or  learning,  or  skill  of 
any  kind.  All  it  requires  is  that  we  know 
where  Christ  is  and  love  Him,  and  are  men 
enough  to  want  to  bring  men  to  Him. — Record 
of  Christian  ]]'ork. 
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VISION. 

BY  SYDNEY   LANIER. 

It  isn't  raining  rain  to  me, 

It's  raining  daffodils; 
In  every  dimpled  drop  I  see 

Wild  flowers  on  the  distant  hills. 
The  clouds  of  gray  engulf  the  day 

And  overwhelm  the  town; 
It  isn't  raining  rain  to  me. 

It's  raining  roses  down. 
It  isn't  raining  rain  to  me, 

But  fields  of  clover  bloom, 
Where  any  buccaneering  bee 

May  find  a  bed  and  room. 
A  health  unto  the  happy! 

A  fig  for  him  who  frets! 
It  isn't  raining  rain  to  me. 

It's  raining  violets. 


A  Visit  to  Japan. 

Solicitations  having  been  received  on  be- 
half of  not  a  few  of  our  readers  who  desire 
to  be  informed  of  the  travels  of  our  friend 
Joseph  Blkinton  during  his  present  visit  in 
Japan,  we  are  at  liberty  to  present  extracts 
from  such  of  his  letters  or  notes  as  come  to  us. 

He  was  met  at  Yokohama  by  his  sister  and 
a  friend,  and  daily  enjoyed  the  beautiful  garden 
of  her  home  at  Tokyo,  except  as  visits  to 
schools,  places  of  public  interest,  and  religious 
gatherings  increasingly  claimed  his  attention. 

His  interest  became  especially  enlisted  in 
an  annual  religious  gathering  held  at  Tsuchuira, 
which  was  participated  in  by  some  under  the 
name  of  Friends  as  well  as  others.  "We  had," 
he  says,  "some  precious  meetings.  Of  course 
I  think  there  are  times  when  more  quietness 
would  be  profitable  in  these  meetings,  but  I 
could  feel  the  sincerity  of  their  hearts  and 
earnest  desire  to  deepen  in  spiritual  experi- 
ence and  understanding,  and  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  shared  the  blessing  we  received  from 
above — the  difficulty  is  to  retain  it."  Notes 
of  the  utterances  of  a  few  speakers,  taken 
down  by  some  who  understood  the  Japanese 
language,  may  be  added  later  on. 

"I  have  been  pleased  by  what  I  have  seen 
in  the  Friends'  School  at  Tokyo.  I  took  there 
the  books  entrusted  to  my  care,  and  have  at- 
tended the  meeting  for  worship  twice,  and 
have  addressed  the  girls  in  collection  ;  also 
visiting  the  class-rooms  during  hours  of  their 
lessons,  and  I  see  there  is  the  foundation  for 
a  good  school.  The  thing  which  impresses 
me  most  is  the  need  of  a  well-trained  native 
teacher,  such  an  one  as  they  are  now  en- 
gaging in  Michi  Kaurai,  who  graduated  at 
Bryn  Mawr  a  year  ago.  This  is  in  line  with 
all  the  most  successful  schools  in  Japan.  The 
school  has  the  best  equipment,  so  far  as 
buildings  go,  of  all  1  have  seen  in  Japan.  I 
am  to  meet  with  the  patrons  of  the  school  a 
few  days  hence,  and  also,  a  week  later,  to 
explain  the  views  of  Friends  to  those  who 
may  assemble. 

"A  week  ago  I  spoke  to  a  company  of  for- 
eigners on  Peace  ;  and  a  pastor  named  Ukai 
asked  me  to  tell  his  people  about  the  thir- 
teenth International  Peace  Congress  held  in 
Boston  last  fall,  which  I  did.  There  were 
one  hundred  or  more  present.  I  also  spoke 
in  a  hall  to  as  many  more,  who  were  young 
men.  So  I  have  been  kept  busy  in  one  way 
or  another." 


To  recur  to  the  general  Annual  Meeting  at 
Tsuchuira  for  Christians.  We  find  notes  given 
of  Bunji  Kida's  first  testimony  at  the  opening 
meeting — "a  sweet-spirited  man  of  thirty- 
five.  I  could  feel  the  Master  was  leading  him, 
and  he  earnestly  wanted  to  learn  more  of 
Friends'  way  of  worship,  although  he  had 
joined  the  Society.  His  opportunity  to  know 
Friends  had  been  very  limited.  He  was  in 
the  State  of  Oregon  a  few  years  since,  but 
did  not  see  any  Friends  there.  He  talks 
English  very  well,  and  his  wife  is  a  superior 
woman,  also  speaking  English.  He  is  of  a 
spirit  that  would  promote  the  spiritual  life  of 
any  community.  He  desired  'only  to  lift  up 
the  cross  of  Christ  in  testimony.  It  is  my 
cross  to  confess  that  my  condition  has  been 
too  much  like  the  people  of  Laodicea  men- 
tioned in  Revelation.  I  have  too  often  quenched 
and  grieved  the  Holy  Spirit.  My  heart  is  filled 
with  praise  that  God  has  been  pleased  to  have 
mercy  upon  me. 

"'Why  have  we  come  to  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing? To  hear  sermons?  To  see  something  in- 
teresting? If  so  we  shall  be  disappointed. 
God  is  truly  working  in  our  midst,  that  the 
meeting  be  not  in  form,  but  in  the  Spirit. 
Do  we  not  long  to  humble  ourselves,  and  see 
the  power  of  God  working?  The  earnest  love 
of  God  is  being  revealed  in  our  hearts  by  the 
Spirit.  The  Holy  Spirit  loves  us  with  a 
watchful  eye.  God  resists  the  proud,  but 
giveth  grace  to  the  humble.  If  we  have 
hearts  that  are  proud.  He  will  not  bless  us.'  " 

In  a  meeting  for  Christian  Doctrine,  which 
was  attended  by  one  hundred  persons,  C. 
Kaifu  spoke,  tracing  the  leading  up  into  the 
Christian  Dispensation.  First,  that  God  met 
face  to  face  with  his  people.  Second,  on  ac- 
count of  sin  the  connection  was  broken  with 
many.  Then  came  on  the  period  of  the  Mo- 
saic Law;  the  age  of  the  Prophets;  the  period 
of  Christ's  appearance  in  the  world  in  a  per- 
sonal presence,  concluding  with  his  death  on 
the  Cross.  Then  Christ's  promise  to  give  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  his  ascension  to  the  Father. 
Following  this  has  come  the  period  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  his  work  for  Redemption  on  the 
cross  having  been  finished,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
now  given  for  all  to  receive  and  follow.  Please 
think  of  this  as  the  age  of  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  "Be  ye  perfect,  as  your  Father 
in  heaven  is  perfect." 

As  Christ's  opening  up  the  way  of  recon- 
ciliation by  the  Cross  was  followed  by  the 
more  manifest  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
same  historical  order  is  known  in  the  indi- 
vidual life.  First  there  must  be  a  knowledge 
of  one's  sin,  going  on  unto  Repentance,  and 
then  forgiveness.  In  the  new  birth  one  en- 
ters into  his  spiritual  family,  becomes  a  true 
child  of  the  Father,  and  can  truly  cry  "  Abba, 
Father,"  and  experience  fellowship  with  Him. 
Next  one  wishes  to  do  the  things  which  please 
Him.  In  this  condition  and  obedience  is  he 
nourished  by  the  Father. 

Accordingly,  it  behooves  each  one  to  con- 
sider. "In  which  period  am  I?"  Sometimes 
one  must  query  many  days  before  the  answer 
comes.  If  one  wishes  to  be  holy  before  his 
God  he  must  come  into  entire  dedication  of 
I  himself  and  all,  into  confession  of  all  hidden 

II  sin,  and  be  a  subject  of  the  coming  in  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  abide.  The  Father  gives  to 
each  one  the  work  that  pleases  Him.     First 


being,  then  doing.  The  Christian  will  be  glai 
to  suffer  for  Christ.  He  will  not  strike  back 
He  is  patient  in  all  trials.  His  worship,  praye 
and  praise  is  echoed  in  Isaiah's  cry  before  God 
"Holy,  holy,  holy!"  His  work  under  th 
anointing,  in  his  lot  in  all  the  world,  is  a  bap 
tizing  work  "into  the  name  of  the  Father,  o 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  Christ  sit 
ting  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  the  Hoi 
Spirit  is  working  in  the  hearts  of  men;  th 
Holy  Spirit  is  pleading  in  the  heart,— prayin 
in  the  heart's  centre,  showing  what  is  sii 
what  pleases  and  what  displeases  Him.  Worl 
ing  in  the  heart,  the  Holy  Spirit  feeds  it  wit 
the  necessities  of  soul  life,  heals  the  disease 
of  the  heart.  It  takes  faith  for  all  this  wot 
to  go  on;  it  is  for  the  soul  whose  hand  takt 
hold  on  God.  May  we  be  enabled  to  pray  ft 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  fill  us  with  love,  to  awake 
us.  This  dependence  upon  the  work  of  tl 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  greatest  blessing  of  tl 
Christian  life.  "  The  anointing  of  the  Spirit 
has  a  reference  to  Old  Testament  custoras,- 
as  the  charge  in  Exodus  xxx.,  not  to  touch  tl 
flesh, — so  the  Holy  Spirit's  anointing  will  n( 
come  upon  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  Some  peep 
cry,  "Oh,  fill  me  with  the  Holy  Spirit!"  Bi 
the  prayer  is  not  answered  because  one 
dwelling  in  the  flesh,  or  desiring  this  blessii 
for  worldly  reasons.  The  Spirit  will  lead,  ai| 
will  answer  cries,  but  will  not  come  in  fulneij 
upon  the  "Gentile  heart."  All  work  for  G(i 
must  originate  with  Him.  His  children  a: 
sealed  with  the  Holy  Spirit;  by  the  Spirit  thil 
are  guided;  sleeping,  waking,  they  are  led  I 
God.  The  Holy  Spirit  interprets  the  Scril 
tures,  and  shows  the  way  to  Heaven.  Pa| 
thought  to  go  into  Asia,  but  was  hindered  ' 
the  Spirit.  To  know  the  impressions  of  tl 
Spirit  is  a  blessing.  j 

C.  Kaifer  then  gave  the  substance  of  J;  1 
kinton's  story  of  being  calm  in  a  train-wrecj 
"Have  we  experienced  these  impressions?" 
can  recall  at  least  three  such  signal  expe 
ences.  If  the  Holy  Spirit  interprets  the  Bih 
there  will  be  unity, — as  with  the  two  whei 
of  a  jinrikisha.  If  one  feels  impressions 
the  Spirit  for  preparation  or  work,  one  mv 
not  "break"  this  impression,  but  obey.  T 
Holy  Spirit  makes  the  discrimination  in 
between  man's  righteousness  and  the  righteoi 
ness  of  God;  reveals  also  the  difference  I 
tween  the  praise  of  the  world  and  the  pra; 
of  God.  Purity  comes  from  Him.  Once  pij 
does  not  mean  always  pure;  one  may  fi 
quickly  under  temptations.  Fish  in  water  S 
all  right  in  water;  but  keep  thou  in  the  ki 
of  God.  There  is  no  place  for  ease  in  tJ 
high  and  holy  calling.  The  purity  of  i[ 
father  will  not  serve  for  his  son.  It  is  if 
freedom  from  temptation, — rather  do  'S 
temptations  increase  in  the  work  of  puri,^ 
ing.  i 

The  Divine  purity  of  holiness  is  absolute,| 
but  it  is  not  so  with  man;  but  he  may  be  "pf- 
sented  blameless."  The  Holy  Spirit  in  | 
heart  is  like  a  celestial  savor  to  sweeten  i9 
give  completeness.  Daniel's  peace  in  « 
lion's  den  was  the  love  of  God  shed  abrnadP 
his  heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  So  we  may|e 
kept  by  the  power  of  God,  as  vessels  of  glc- 
Born  in  an  age  of  the  Spirit,  let  us  worshiih 
Spirit  and  worship  in  Truth.  This  is  the  pi^- 
ciple  of  the  Friends.  i 

(To  be  continued. ) 
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(Continued  from  page  374.) 

annah  F.  Wood  accompanied  her  husband, 
ry  Wood,  and  on  one  occasion  addressed 
B  advice  to  a  collection  of  Indians  wiiich 
well  received :  the  more  so  probably  as  it  is 
seldom  our  women  Friends  have  thus  been 
■d  in  their  public  gatherings, 
bis  was  the  last  general  visit  performed  by 
aezer  Worth  among  these  Indians  whose 
'are  he  had  had  almost  continuously  at 
■t  for  more  than  thirty  years.  In  the  fol- 
ng  summer  he  passed  peacefully  away  on 

16th  of  the  Sixth  Month  1877,  in  the 
inty-foiirth  year  of  his  age.  His  memo- 
la  and  letters  written  during  his  residence 
unesassa,  as  has  been  previously  mentioned, 
3  published  in  "The  Fkiend"  vol.  52,  etc., 
give  an  inter  sting  insight  into  many  of 
exercises  through  which  he  passed  in  his 
rts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  those  by 
m  he  was  surrounded. 
he  death  of  Thomas  Wistar  had  taken  place 
e  months  previously  viz:  First  Month  IGth, 
3,  and  the  removal  of  these  two  Friends, 
ither  withthat  of  Joseph  Scattergood,  who 

jointly  and  earnestly  labored  with  them 
lis  field,  was  deeply  felt,  and  is  thus  re- 
ed to  in  their  report  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
;he  Committee  in  1878.  "Upon  various 
isions  it  has  been  interesting  to  observe  that 
Indians,  on  learning  of  the  recent  decease 
Dme  of  our  valued  friends  and  3o-laborers, 
)  shown  their  sense  of  the  loss  they  have 
eby  sustained ;  some  of  them  shedding  tears 
he  remembrance  of  the  long  and  faithful 
ices  which  they  had  rendered  to  their  peo- 

I  1877  a  new  edition  of  the  pamphlet  en- 
,d  "A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Rights  of  the 
ica  Nation  etc.,"  was  published  with  some 
jtional  matter. 

I  their  report  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1877, 
Pommittee  refer  to  the  death  of  a  valuable 
,ig  Indian  woman  who  had  been  one  of  the 
la  at  the  Boarding  School,  and  afterwards 
I  taught  one  of  the  schools  on  the  Reser- 
DD.  Her  name  was  Phebe  Boan.  They 
iirk  "During  her  last  illness  which  was  of 
13  months  continuance  her  expressions  indi- 
id  an  humble  submission  to  the  will  of  her 
Irenly  Father,  a  tender  solicitude  for  the 
inal  welfare  of  those  by  whom  she  was 
jounded,  and  a  peaceful  trust  that  through 
ilove  and  mercy  of  her  Saviour  all  in  the 
iwould  be  well.  A  letter  written  by  a  sur- 
iig  sister,  also  a  seriously  minded  woman 
\  'Her  disease  was  such  that  she  wanted 
,6  kept  very  quiet,  and  let  nothing  excite 
1  though  she  dearly  loved  to  have  the 
tiers  see  her,  and  talk  with  her.  She 
ight  a  great  deal  of  the  Quakers.  She 
lied  to  be  aware  of  her  situation,  and  used 
\y,  Ood  has  arranged  these  sicknesses  and 
i-rings  for  our  special  benefit.  He  dolh 
'afflict  willingly  but  to  show  us  his  hand 
iing,  and  to  draw  us  nearer  to  Him  while 
Vet  stay;  to  rid  ourselves  of  sin,  and  to  lie 
(better  prepared  for  a  home  in  the  man- 
ii  above.  Look  up  and  -nray  to  our  Heavenly 
Her,  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  He  will  remove 
larkness,  and  point  out  our  way  clear.'  " 
'le  labors  of  the  three  Commissioners  ap- 


pointed by  the  Government  under  the  Act  of 
1875,  to  define  the  limits  of  the  villages,  were 
extended  to  include  the  resurvey  and  marking 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  Allegheny  Reservation, 
which  was  a  useful  and  needed  work.  After  its 
completion  the  Seneca  Counsellors  in  1877,  re- 
quested the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  have 
the  boundaries  of  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation 
also  resurveyed  and  marked.  In  performing 
this  work  the  Surveyor  was  furnished  with  a 
memorandum  of  the  original  lines  of  the  Reser- 
vation as  his  guide,  these  he  traced  and  found 
that  they  included  a  tract  one  mile  wide  and 
six  miles  long,  and  two  others  each  of  one  mile 
square,  which  had  been  sold  by  the  Indians 
in  1826,  but  which  sale  had  never  been  formally 
ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
had  thus  not  been  officially  recognized.  This 
reopened  a  question  which  was  a  new  one  to 
many  of  the  present  generation,  and  the  Com- 
mittee was  applied  to  by  the  Indians  to  give 
their  judgment  as  to  whether  they  should  make 
an  effort  to  recover  these  lands  by  legal  pro- 
cess. As  it  was  not  disputed  that  payment 
had  been  received  by  the  Indians  years  ago  in 
fulfilment  of  the  agreement  with  the  purchaser 
the  Committee  discouraged  the  attempt;  but 
their  advice  was  disregarded.  The  result  was 
a  suit  at  law,  which  some  years  after  was  ended 
by  a  decision  confirming  the  title  of  the  white 
occupants.  The  cost  of  the  resurvey  of  the 
Cattaraugus  Reservation  performed  by  Charles 
E.  Fink  the  surveyor  above  referred  to,  was 
paid  out  of  funds  belonging  to  the  Seneca  Na- 
tion. The  work  was  completed  in  1878,  and 
showed  the  area  to  be  according  to  the  original 
boundaries  27,097  acres.  The  tracts  which 
had  been  sold  [in  1826]  once  belonging  to  this 
Reservation  contained  5,120  acres,  leaving  its 
present  area  of  21,977  acres. 

Among  the  many  evils  to  which  the  Indians 
are  exposed  is  that  of  intemperance,  to  which 
they  seem  peculiarly  liable.  On  this  account 
the  production  and  use  of  cider  among  them 
has  been  found  of  great  disadvantage.  One 
0''  the  Friends  at  Tunesassa  writing  Third 
.Month  11th,  1878  says  "it  appears  that  every 
white  man  near  the  Reservation  that  can  get 
a  barrel  of  cider  will  sell  it  to  the  Indians,  and 
many  of  them  get  very  drunk  on  it,  and  they 
are  so  anxious  to  get  it  that  they  will  pay  any 
price  for  it  that  is  asked.  I  believe  many  men 
up  and  down  the  Reservation  do  this  kind  of 
robbing  the  poor  Indians  besides  the  taverns 
.  .  ,  .  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  refrain 
from  letting  the  Indians  have  vinegar  because 
we  found  out  they  used  it  for  drink." 

Daniel  Sherman,  Agent  for  the  Indians  at 
that  time,  in  his  report  for  ISSO  says  "the 
principal  source  of  intemperance  among  the 
Indians  in  this  Agency  arises  from  the  sale  to 
them  of  hard  cider  and  liquor  disguised  in  it. 
This  trafflic  produces  a  great  deal  of  demorali- 
zation among  the  Indians,  and  frequent  com- 
plaints are  made  in  relation  to  it.  The  hard 
cider  not  only  makes  them  drunk  but  very 
quarrelsome,  causing  frequent  breaches  of  the 
l)eace.  I  think  that  section  2139  of  the  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  should  be  amended  so 
as  to  include  by  its  terms  prohibition  of  sale 
to  Indians  of  all  intoxicating  beverages,  in- 
cluding cider  and  beer  that  intoxicate." 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  know  that  Congress 
passed  in  1892  an  amendment  to  the  laws  pro- 
hibiting intoxicating  drinks  to  the  Indians  so 


as  to  include  the  prohibition  of  ale,  wine,  beer 
or  intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind.  The  in- 
troduction of  these  or  of  ardent  spirits  into 
the  Indian  country  was  then  made  punishable 
by  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  two  years, 
and  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $300. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Self  to  Conscience. 
"Here's  a  coin;  "tis  counterfeit,  I  know; 
But  take  it,  sleep,  and  let  me  go!" 
Conscience  to  Self. 
"Ay,  go!     I  take  thy  coin,  and  sleep  to-day; 
Some  day  I'll  wake  and  fearful  interest  pay!" 
— Barstow. 

Notes  in  General. 

Ll.  Loyd  writes  an  interesting  letter  from  Foo- 
chow,  China,  on  the  enlightening  of  ihat  great 
country,  in  which  he  says:  "The  new  generation 
of  Chinese  is  well  aware  of  their  country's  back- 
wardness and  ashamed  of  it,  and  Christianity  is 
making  steady  progress." 

A  man  eighty  years  old,  who,  by  reason  of  his 
lineage  and  age  has  been  the  rec(jgnized  head  of 
the  Confucianists  in  the  part  of  Korea  where  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  has  been  holding  evangelistic 
services  has  now  accepted  Christianity,  ills  son 
has  long  been  a  Christian  and  a  church  leader. 

W.  J.  Dawson  confesses  freely  that  he  has  been 
heard  almost  entirely  by  professedly  Christian  peo- 
ple while  in  America.  It  is  believed  by  many  that 
W.  J.  Dawson  would  prefer  to  preach  and  labor 
among  "  the  masses  of  the  transgressors,"  in  some 
commodious  hall  in  some  one  great  city. 

New  York  is  the  largest  single  mission  field  in 
the  world  to-day.  It  is  estimated  that  only  one- 
third  of  its  population,  both  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catliulic,  13  under  Christian  influence.  The  for- 
eign-descent population  in  New  York  is  larger  than 
the  whole  of  Chicago's  population,  and  they  read 
thirty-six  daily  newspapers  in  foreign  tongues. 
Congregationalism  carries  on  religious  services  in 
fourteen  languages. 

There  is  in  press  an  important  book  by  an  Eng- 
lish Friend,  Joshua  Rowntree,  entitled  "The  Im- 
perial Drug  Trade."  This  book  contains  an  his- 
toric sketch  of  the  Indo-Chinese  Opium  Trade;  an 
examination  of  the  proceedings  and  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Opium;  and  a  survey  of  the 
more  recent  evidence  upon  the  traffic,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  the  opium  vice  in  China  in  the  light  more 
especially  of  the  new  developments  in  the  East. 

Who  shall  deny  that  the  gramophone  has  reached 
the  summit  of  fame?  The  British  lluseum,  that 
wonderful  institution  which  is  an  encyclopedia  of 
the  cosmos,  has  decided  to  collect  and  keep  gram- 
ophone records  of  the  voices  of  the  most  eminent 
singers  and  publicists.  They  will  be  for  the  use 
of  posterity,  will  be  known  as  master  records,  and 
will  be  of  nickel  and  practically  indestructible. 
From  these  playing  records  can  be  stamped  at  will. 
The  phonograph,  otherwise  named  the  gramophone, 
was  invented  in  1877  by  Thomas  Edison. — Chris- 
tian Advocate. 

Mortality  Among  Se.vators. — Within  fifteen 
months  six  distinguished  senators  have  died:  Mar- 
cus A.  Hanna,  of  Ohio;  Matthew  S.  Quay,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; George  F.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  Wm. 
B.  Bate,  of  Tennessee:  Orville  H.  Piatt,  of  Connec- 
ticut; and  Gi'neral  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  whose  death 
came  two  weeks  after  his  retirement  from  the 
Senate  by  reason  of  physical  disabilities.  By  gen- 
eral consent  Senator  Piatt  is  regarded  as  having 
"  rivaled  Senator  Hoar  as  an  influence  in  the  Sen- 
ate's daily  work."  These  were  all  able  men;  there 
will  be  almost  universal  consent  as  to  the  one  who 
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leaves  the  least  desirable   reputation. — Christian 
Advocate. 

They  Knew  Their  Sheep  and  the  Sheep  Knew 
Them. — The  Sydney  Bulletin  says  that  without 
losing  a  single  animal,  seven  shepherds  recently 
drove  a  flock  of  14,000  sheep  from  Mamuga,  in 
Queensland,  to  Narrahri,  in  Kew  South  Wales,  a 
distance  of  nine  hundred  miles. 

What  life  such  a  statement  as  this  gives  to  the 
illustrations  used  by  Christ  concerning  the  true 
shepherd  and  the  hireling!  What  care  these  seven 
shepherds  must  have  taken  of  this  flock!  How 
closely  they  must  have  looked  after  the  lambs! 
With  what  vigilance  they  protected  them  from  at- 
tack, appeased  their  fears,  prevented  straying, 
brought  back  those  that  had  wandered,  and  mod- 
erated each  day's  workl— Christian  Advocate. 

"Canned  Prayers.'' — Extraordinary  interest  on 
the  part  of  Presbyterian  ministers  attaches  to  the 
printed  forms  for  public  worship  just  reported  by 
a  General  Assembly  committee,  of  which  Henry 
Van  Dyke,  of  Princeton,  is  chairman.  The  report 
is  really  a  prayerbook.  The  object  is  not,  it  is 
said  by  the  committee,  to  urge  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  adopt  a  liturgy,  much  less  to  make  the 
use  of  a  liturgy  compulsory,  but  to  provide  forms 
for  public  worship  for  those  who  ask  them.  It  is 
declared  that  there  is  no  rule  to  prevent  ministers 
from  adopting  and  using  the  book  if  they  can  get 
copies  and  care  to  do  so. 

The  opposition  to  the  prayer-book  committee's 
report  comes  from  the  conservative  element,  the 
same  as  were  frightened  by  the  word  "cathedral" 
in  Justice  Harlan's  plan  for  a  great  Presbyterian 
place  of  worship  at  the  National  Capital.  These 
conservatives  fear  the  adoption  of  a  prayer-book, 
and  even  its  permissive  use,  might  be  a  step  toward 
Anglicanism  or  even  Romanism.  There  is  declared 
to  be  no  such  tendency  in  the  Presbyterian  body. 
At  Winona  a  missionary,  long  in  service  on  the 
plains  of  the  West,  said  in  private  conversation 
that  Western  people  got  on  with  "  canned  meat," 
"canned  vegetables,"  canned  almost  everything, 
but  he  was  sure  they  would  bolt  at  "  canned  pray- 
ers." The  purpose  behind  the  committee's  report 
is  said  to  be  the  desire  for  uniformity  in  Presby- 
terian forms  of  public  worship.  Were  the  propo- 
sition put  forward  to  adopt  a  liturgy  it  is  said  it 
would  be  overwhelmingly  defeated,  but  in  the  pres- 
ent permissive  form  the  feeling  of  leaders  is  that 
it  can  do  no  harm.  But  how  long  would  the  per- 
missive form  of  a  downward  step  remain  permis- 
sive only?  The  principle  of  ritualism  once  being 
conceded  by  a  church  to  be  truth  in  worship,  there 
is  nowhere  over  the  whole  field  of  its  public  wor- 
ship a  place  to  draw  the  line  on  the  ground  of 
principle. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — The  recent  action  in  favor  of  good 
government  by  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia  and  his  ardent 
supporters  has  dismayed  the  "  machine  "  politicians.  Sev 
era!  prominent  officials  identified  with  the  "  organization  ' 
which  has  for  years  controlled  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  both  in  this  city  and  in  the  State  have  been  dismissed 
from  the  public  service,  and  others  appointed  in  their 
places,  and  it  is  proposed  to  institute  a  rigid  inquiry  into 
methods  by  which  fraudulent  votes  have  been  cast  in  late 
elections  by  the  connivance  or  direct  assistance  of  police- 
men. A  movement  has  been  begun  to  secure  in  future 
the  election  of  honest  ofBciala,  and  other  reforms  including 
the  repeal  of  the  act  passed  by  the  late  Legislature  to 
curtail  the  power  of  the  mayor. 

President  Roosevelt  has  lately  had  an  interview  with 
the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Washington,  Cassini,  in  which 
he  oifered  his  services  towards  ending  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Japan.  A  despatch  says  the  President  in- 
formed the  Ambassador  "  that  he  earnestly  hoped  for  an 
early  peace  in  the  Far  East,  and  that  in  expressing  this 
hope  he  voiced  not  only  his  strong  personal  sentiments 
and  those  of  his  Government,  but  ho  believed  these  were 
held  by  all  the  Powers.  His  opinion  was  that  it  would 
be  a  mistake  for  Russia  to  continue  the  war.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  suiTering  entailed  by  the  naval  conflict,  he  did 


not  believe  that  Russia  has  anything  to  win  in  prolong- 
ing hostilities." 

"  What  Japan's  probable  peace  terms  would  be  the  Pres- 
ident was  wholly  unable  to  say,  but  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  express  the  opinion  that,  diflicult  as  these  conditions 
might  prove  in  the  light  of  such  a  victory  as  that  gained 
in  the  Korean  Straits,  they  would  increase  in  severity 
with  every  day  that  a  state  of  war  continued." 

The  German  Ambassador  in  Washington  is  reported  to 
be  using  his  influence  for  peace  under  the  direction  of 
the  German  Emperor  in  conjunction  with  the  President. 

The  President  has  designated  Charles  Jerome  Bona- 
parte, of  Baltimore,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

It  is  stated  that  an  adjustment  of  the  teamsters'  strike 
in  Chicago  by  mediation  seems  as  remote  as  it  did  two 
months  ago.  Peace  negotiations  have  been  abandoned 
for  the  present.  All  the  business  firms  now  involved  in 
the  trouble  refuse  to  concede  anything  further  in  the 
controversy,  which  they  now  regard  as  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

For  several  years  past  a  systematic  effort  has  been 
made  to  fit  the  youth  of  the  Cherokee  nation  of  Indians 
for  the  profession  of  teaching.  It  is  stated  that  there 
are  now  175  Cherokees  teaching  schools  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  who  have  passed  through  a  course  of  study  and 
examination  for  this  calling. 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Lake  Mohonk  Con- 
ference lately  held,  adopted  a  platform  of  principles  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  during  the  past  rear  "  numerous 
special  treaties  of  arbitration  have  been  concluded,  and 
are  now  in  force.  The  Hague  Convention  commands  in- 
creasing confidence  among  civilized  people,  its  purpose 
and  scope  are  better  understood,  its  provisions  have  been 
resorted  to  with  success  in  cases  of  great  difficulty,  as 
in  the  settlement  of  the  North  Sea  incident,  and  we  now 
have  a  confident  assurance  that  the  tribunal  which  it  has 
established  will  become  of  increasing  importance  in  main- 
taining the  peace  of  the  world. 

"  We  are  highly  gratified  with  the  efl'orts  of  President 
Roosevelt  in  promoting  the  cause  of  international  peace 
and  justice,  and  we  rejoice  in  his  call  for  a  second  con- 
ference at  The  Heague." 

"  We  view  the  treaty  now  in  force  between  the  Kingdom 
of  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands,  to  submit  all  their  dif- 
ferences to  arbitration,  as  presenting  the  ideal  toward 
which  we  are  moving. 

"The  evolution  of  the  movement  for  universal  peace 
clearly  points  to  the  early  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional parliament,  with  at  least  advisory  powers,  as  a  ne- 
cessary agency  in  its  fulfillment,  and  we  renew  our  de- 
clarations of  last  year  in  reference  to  this.  We  feel  that 
it  is  not  now  expedient  for  this  conference  to  pass  any 
judgment  upon  the  plans  of  organization  of  such  parlia- 
ment beyond  the  necessity  for  the  representation  of  all 
civilized  nations  therein." 

The  United  States  Board  of  Geographic  Names  was 
created  by  an  executive  order  issued  by  President  Har- 
rison in  1890.  The  order  called  attention  to  the  numer- 
ous instances  in  which  there  was  a  variation  in  the  ortho- 
graphy of  geographical  names,  causing  much  inconsistency 
as  to  Government  publications.  The  function  of  the 
Board  is  to  fix  the  spelling  of  geographical  names  in  the 
United  States,  in  some  instances  it  applies  its  rules  to 
towns  in  foreign  countries. 

It  is  said  that  more  than  twenty-eight  times  more  Jews 
now  live  in  New  York  City  than  in  Jerusalem. 

Foreign. — The  recent  battle  between  the  Japanese 
and  Russian  war  vessels  in  the  Straits  of  Korea  resulted 
in  a  general  destruction  of  the  latter  by  the  Japanese. 
It  appears  that  thirteen  Russian  battleships  were  sunk 
and  six  were  captured.  The  number  of  men  killed, 
drowned  and  captured  is  estimated  to  be  over  6000. 
This  crushing  defeat  has  produced  a  feeling  of  gloom 
throughout  Russia.     A  despatch  says  : 

"The  Emperor  was  completely  prostrated  by  the  news, 
and,  according  to  reports,  he  broke  down  and  wept. 

"A  large  portion  of  the  officers  and  sailors  of  the  fleet 
were  residents  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  evidences  of  ex- 
pectant grief  are  seen  on  every  hand.  Wives  and  fam- 
ilies are  besieging  the  Admiralty  and  are  visiting  the 
churches  to  pray  for  the  escape  of  their  loved  ones." 

It  is  believed  that  by  this  battle  the  Russians  have  lost 
their  power  on  the  sea  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  Japanese  losses,  as  reported  from  Tokio,  are  three 
torpedo  boats  sunk,  three  officers  killed  and  about  200 
men  killed  or  disabled. 

Rojeslvenskey  the  admiral  commanding  the  Russian 
flSet  was  taken  prisoner,  and  is  reported  to  have  been 
seriously  wounded. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Czar  and  his  immediate  advisers 
have  determined  to  prosecute  the  war,  notwithstanding 
the  demands  for  peace  made  by  a  large  proportion  of  hia 
subjects  in  various  centres.  A  despatch  from  St.  Peters- 
burg of  the  5th,  says  : 


Members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  expressed  their  pies 
sure  that  President  Roosevelt  had  taken  the  lead  in  org 
ing  Russia  to  give  up  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  bt 
they  said  they  were  apprehensive  that  the  President's  el 
forts  would  be  fruitless. 

The  Tsar  has  vested  Governor  General  Trepolf  wit 
dictatorial  powers  to  suppress  the  revolutionary  props 
ganda  in  Russia. 

"General  Trepoff  is  given  the  right  by  the  ukase  to  cIob 
all  assemblies  and  congresses,  to  suspend  indefinitely  a! 
societies,  leagues  and  other  bodies  manifesting  pernioioo 
activity,  and  to  take  all  other  steps  necessary  to  preserv^ 
order,  so  as  to  prevent  interference  with  the  establishe 
regime  and  to  suppress  the  revolutionary  propaganda." 

It  is  announced  that  tobacco  has  been  discovered  b 
Dolie,  a  French  physiologist,  to  have  a  sedative  actio 
upon  the  auditory  nerve.  He  therefore  cautions  moden 
tion  in  the  use  of  the  drug,  and  avoiding  it  altogeths 
where  deafness  has  already  begun. 

A.  M.  G.  Himalaya,  a  young  Portuguese,  is  the  inventc 
of  a  solar  heat  machine,  which  has  the  power  of  concei 
trating  the  sun's  heat  to  a  temperature  of  6800°  Pahi 
By  this  instrument  he  finds  an  appreciable  heat  in  thl 
moon.  Mercury,  Venus  and  Jupiter.  I 

The  surface  of  the  machine  that  gathers  the  rays : 
6,117  times  the  area  of  the  small  heating  surface  o 
which  they  fall,  this  being  the  centre  of  a  steel  crucibl 
lined  with  magnesia.  This  alone  is  able  to  endure  thl 
intensity  of  the  heat,  a  much  less  degree  being  able  ti 
melt  iron  oxide,  silver,  quartz,  glass  and  fire-brick,  an! 
even  to  reduce  plumbago  to  a  liquid  state.  Only  limi| 
chalk  and  magnesia  have  proved  able  to  withstand  tbj 
extraordinary  temperature.  By  a  clock-work  arrangij 
ment  the  apparatus  is  made  to  point  towards  the  so 
during  its  progress  in  the  sky. 

A  method  for  increasing  the  usefulness  of  lumber  it  i 
announced  has  been  perfected  in  England.  The  methc 
consists,  in  replacing  the  air  in  wood  with  a  solution  ( 
beet  sugar  and  removing  the  excess  of  water  by  a  snbsij 
quent  drying.  . 

It  is  claimed  that  timber  treated  in  this  way  is  t 
longer  porous,  will  not  shrink  or  warp,  and  is  strongej 
heavier,  and  more  durable  ;  and  is  not  liable  to  dry  roi 

It  is  said  that  paper  floors  are  growing  in  favor  in  Ge' 
many.  They  have  no  joints  to  harbor  dust,  fungi,  or  vej 
min,  and  feel  soft  under  foot.  They  are  also  cheapi 
than  hardwood  floors.  The  paper  is  spread  in  the  for 
of  paste,  rolled,  and,  when  dry,  painted  to  imitate  ^ 


NOTICES. 

Wanted. — A  teacher  for  the  Friends'  School,  Wl 
mington,  Del.  One  having  experience  preferred.  Ai 
dress  Mary  A.  Pierson,  611  Delaware  Ave.,  Wilmingto 
Delaware.  ! 

Friends  who  wish  to  enter  pupils  at  Friends'  Sele! 

School  for  the  term  beginning  Ninth  Month  18th,  shouj 

do  so  now.  J.  Hknry  Bartlett,     j 

Superintendent.  ■ 


"Westtown  Boarding  School. — For  convenienj 
of  persons  coming  to  Westtown  School,  the  stage  w 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  A.  M.,  ai| 
2.48  and  4.32  P.  M.  Other  trains  are  met  when  requeBtei 
Stage  fare,  fifteen  cents;  after  7.30  P.  M.,  twenty-fr 
cents  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegraph,  wit 
West  Chester,  Phone  114a.    Edward  G.  Smedley,  Sn}\ 


Haddonfield  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Frlencj 

will  be  held  at  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.,  on  the  15th  of  Six 
Mo.,  1905.  The  steam  cars  leave  Market  Street  ferr 
Philadelphia,  at  8.20  A.  M.  Trolley  leaves  Camden  | 
8.08  and  8.38  ;  coaches  will  be  waiting  on  their  arrivj 
to  convey  Friends  from  the  Meeting-house  on  Main  Stref i 
Moorestown,  N.  J.,  to  Mt.  Laurel  and  return.  Those  il 
tending  to  make  use  of  them  will  please  notify  Mauri  j 
B.  Comfort,  Moorestown,  not  later  than  the  12th  inat.  ; 


Reprinted  from  No.  47,  Vol.  Ixxviii,  owing  to  the  traij 
position  of  the  last  two  lines  : —  i 

Married,  on  Fifth-day,  Third  Mo.  23d,  1905,  at  Friem 
Meeting,  Middletown,  Ohio,  WALTER  M.  Cooper,  son  | 
Samuel  and  Sarah  P.  Cooper,  (the  former  deceased),  j 
West  Grove,  Pa.,  and  Anna  P.  Blackburn,  daughter 
Charles  and  Sarah  C.  Blackburn,  of  New  Waterford,  Oh  | 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law  Levi  S.  Thomi 
in  Malvern,  Pa.,  on  the  26th  of  Fourth  Mo.,  1905,  HeniI 
Walter,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  A  meil 
her  of  Goshen  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE'S  SONS,  PRINTERS        , 
So.  422  Walnut  Street 
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Public 

presented  in  these  columns  last  week 
mmendation  which  the  Christian  States- 
;ave  of  the  marriage  rules  of  Philadel- 
iiifearly  Meeting,  and  the  whole  grouping 
jeier  of  them  which  the  editor  of  that 
riJical  deemed  it  a  public  service  to  ex- 
il(;o  the  Christian  church  and  to  the  world, 
87ise  provision  for  "The  Protection  of  the 
my." 

N  V  we  find  the  editor  of  a  Trenton  journal 
jhting,  in  unity  with  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
lO'if  Delaware,  against  wedding  rehearsals 
carch  edifices,  on  the  ground  that  these 
irsals  are  the  product  of  a  spirit  of  os- 
itiion,  and  cater  to  unseemly  display.  "In 
)  'ialth  of  display,  often  vulgar  and  osten- 
ics,  a  rehearsal  seems  to  be  a  necessity, 
its  a  dress  rehearsal  must  precede  some 
Utaged  theatrical  performance.  In  the 
)Tthe  sacredness  and   dignity  of  the  oc- 

si(.  is  well-nigh  lost One  of  the 

18'is  why  marriage  is  no  longer  a  serious 
lUr,  and  why  divorce  is  so  common,  is  that 
)  'adding  ceremony  has  lost  its  solemnity 
ionsequent  binding  power. " 
n  solemnity  of  the  Friends'  marriage  cere- 
m]  or  rather  of  the  sacred  covering  of 
iri  resting  over  a  rightly  held  Friends' 
letig  in  w  hich  a  marriage  is  witnessed,  is 
'aiably  a  matter  of  remark  among  behold- 
I  laccustomed  to  our  assemblies  for  wor- 
p.  Such  solemnity  is  likely  to  be  preserved, 
ky  as  the  lust  of  show  does  not  so  grow 
ti supersede  it.  By  turning  the  occasion 
0 ,  spectacle,  its  solemnity  must  become 
«iited  under  worldliness  and  curiosity, 
1 '  wedding  conceived  in  vanity  be  robbed 
•(title  to  be  called  a  religious  marriage. 
Soietimes  our  young  people  are  beguiled 
0  le  employment  of  a  human  priest  on  the 
rsision  that  if  the  union  is  to  be  blest  it 


must  be  a  "religious"  marriage.  But  w 
marriage  could  be  more  religious  than  that 
which  seeks  the  highest  Priest,  the  One  Me 
diator  between  God  and  man,  Christ  Jesus 
the  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  our  profession, 
to  be  himself  the  veritable  and  immediate 
High  Priest  of  the  marriage  profession  and 
solemnization?  And  He  who  is  Head  over  all 
things  to  his  church  and  people,  being  in- 
voked and  waited  upon  as  their  spiritual  au- 
thority, and  the  minister  of  their  holy  cov- 
enant before  the  people  summoned  as  wit- 
nesses, such  a  ministration  should  be  enough 
to  satisfy  any  couple  that  a  marriage  begin- 
ning, preceding  and  concluded  in  Him  as  the 
true  intermediary  between  them  and  (!od, 
lacks  nothing  of  religiousness  for  a  seal  of 
"What  God  hath  joined  together."  With 
Him  as  minister  of  the  covenant  all  vital 
parts  imaginable  for  a  priest  are  performed, 
and  without  Him  every  priest  is  a  thing 
of  naught.  Where  Christ  is  not  the  suf- 
ficient one,  the  substitutes  for  Christ  are  a 
mockery.  What  mode  of  marriage  under 
heaven  among  men  is  laid  open  more  directly 
and  genuinely  to  the  very  religion  and  Spirit 
of  Christ  than  that  of  Friends? 

All  that  detracts  from  the  sense  of  his  min- 
istrations in  the  simple  truth,  all  show  or 
refinement  of  rubbish  added,  whether  these  be 
regalia  or  imposing  personages,  spectacular 
bids  for  admiration,  appeals  to  the  lust  of  the 
eye  and  the  pride  of  life,  are  so  distinctly 
"not  of  the  Father,  but  of  the  world,"  that 
ihey  who  desire  a  "religious  marriage"  will 
hardly  wish  to  divorce  it  from  religion  by 
these  things.  We  are  willing  the  wedding 
should  have  any  wine  that  Christ  fills  its  ves- 
sels with,  but  let  it  be  Christ's  wine  and  no 
human  intoxicant,  even  that  spirit  which  He 
would  drink  anew  with  us  now  in  His  king- 
dom. 

But  to  dispense  with  marriages  in  Meeting 
on  the  ground  that  the  publicity  invites  to 
greater  display,  by  no  means  crucifies  the  root 
of  pride  in  any.  With  or  without  its  oppor- 
tunity, the  root  of  pride  is  there  till  eradi- 
cated by  the  gospel  life.  The  suppression  of  a 
temptation  during  its  opportunity  is  a  straight 
step  towards  overcoming  its  power. 

V  tenderness  should  be  felt  for  the  wedding 
couple  whom  we  require  to  be  set  before  the 
congregation  for  the  sealing  of  their  covenant. 


It  is  no  light  sacrifice  for  them  to  lend  them- 
selves to  public  observation  for  an  hour  in  a 
most  critical  event  of  their  lives.  Their 
hearts  then  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  what 
may  occur  there,  and  to  whatever  might  jar 
on  the  feelings  of  invited  strangers.  Then,  if 
not  before,  they  want  the  comfort  of  the  cover- 
ing of  a  pure  devotion  which  shall  not  be 
marred.  Very  solemn  are  the  possibilities  of 
the  great  future  involved  in  the  mystery  of  that 
hour.  Under  such  conditions,  to  hear  the 
occasion  used  for  attacks  on  other  denomina- 
tions, or  for  teaching  rather  thai  for  worship, 
becomes  a  discouragement  to  the  holding  of 
weddings  in  public  meetings,  except  the  de- 
liverance be  unmistakably  under  Divine  author- 
ity and  the  anointing  of  the  excellent  oil.  Yet 
by  no  means  should  we  make  the  susceptibili- 
ties of  hearers  at  weddings  or  at  funerals  the 
rule  of  gospel  utterance  ;  but  the  true  Master 
of  assemblies,  kept  to  with  the  eye  single  to 
his  spirit,  will  not  hurt  the  oil  or  the  wine  in 
any,  in  speaking  to  their  condition.  Submitted 
to  Him,  the  public  meeting  for  worship  as  a 
place  for  a  marriage  becomes  highly  valuable 
for  Christ's  further  ministration  in  bearing 
witness  for  the  truth. 


Thomas  Low. — In  the  year  1668,  died  that 
eminent  minister  of  Christ,  Thomas  Low,  con- 
cerning whom  the  Friends  of  Ireland  have  left 
the  following  testimony:  "He  was  a  man  of 
an  excellent  gift,  sound,  clear  and  powerful 
in  his  ministry,  elegant  in  speech,  sharp  and 
quick  in  his  understanding,  and  his  testimony 
was  very  convincing,  to  the  stopping  of  the 
mouths  of  gainsayers.  Much  people  flocked 
after  him:  many  Friends  up  and  down  this  na- 
tion received  their  convincement  by  him,  and 
many  were  by  him  confirmed  in  the  Truth. 
He  was  often  in  meetings  engaged  by  priests 
and  opposers  of  Truth,  in  which  exercise  he 
was  as  a  sharp  threshing  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  to  confound  them.  In  con- 
versation he  was  sweet  and  pleasant  and  sym- 
pathizing with  friends  under  afllictions,  in 
which  state,  yea,  and  in  all  states,  he  had  a 
word  in  season  to  administer.  He  travelled 
this  land  very  much,  visiting  it  several  times 
from  England,  and  was  several  times  a  pris- 
oner for  his  testimony  to  the  Truth.  He  was 
freely  given  up  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the 
service  of  the  gospel,  and  in  his  last  visit  to 
Ireland  his  natural  strength  was  much  im- 
paired: after  which  when  his  service  was  over, 
he  returned  to  England  and  laid  down  his 
body  in  great  peace,  singing  praises  to  the 
Lord  on  his  death  bed,"  A.  F. 


THE    FRIEND. 
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A  Visit  to 

(Continued  from  page  SSO, 

Another  event  has  happened,  like  all  the 
rest,  an  event  of  my  life.  All  this  while  we 
have  been  trying  to  get  near  the  Arabs,  to 
understand  them,  to  forget  our  own  civiliza- 
tion and  to  comprehend  theirs.  We  have  seen 
them  in  the  desert,  in  the  field,  in  their  homes, 
in  the  street,  the  market,  playing  dominoes 
and  the  lady's  game,  in  the  cafes  and  the 
dancing  girls,  smoking  keef,  smoking  hashish, 
in  their  mosques,  at  prayer  in  the  desert,  but 
always  (with  a  few  rare  exceptions)  it  has 
been  as  though  we  gazed  at  some  curiosity, 
some  wonder.  We  could  not  tell  just  how  they 
were  feeling,  how  they  were  thinking.  Noth- 
ing in  our  own  lives  brought  us  in  touch  with 
theirs;  so  it  always  seemed.  Last  night  it  was 
different— we  were  one  with  them,  we  under- 
stood them. 

We  had  arranged  with  Safti  to  go  to  hear 
the  poets  read  by  an  old  man,  who  every  night 


m  one  of  the  native  cafes  draws  about  him 
great  crowd.  We  started  immediately  after 
dinner.  The  reading  had  begun.  The  room 
was  a  large  interior  of  earth,  walls  and  floor, 
with  practically  no  furniture  but  mats.  Two 
kerosene  lamps  illuminated  the  place.  In 
corner  was  what  answered  for  a  stove — an 
opening  in  the  wall  where  coals  were  piled, 
and  in  which  the  delicious  cafe  maure  is  pre- 
pared. On  the  floor,  on  the  earth,  divans, 
along  the  wall,  everywhere,  the  Arabs  sat  with 
their  feet  crossed  under  them.  Two  boys  in 
turbans  and  balloon  trousers  noiselessly  car- 
ried coft'ee  to  those  who  wished  it.  With  dif- 
ficulty we  made  our  way  to  a  point  near  the 
reader.  A  table  with  low  benches  was  pro- 
duced for  us;  we  sat  down.  At  our  appear- 
ance the  leader  saluted  us  with  courtesy,  then 
continued. 

For  a  long,  long  while  I  could  not  take  my 
eyes  from  him,  he  held  me  spellbound.  He 
was  sitting  on  a  table,  his  feet  under  him. 
Before  him  was  a  candle,  by  whose  light  he 
read.  He  wore  spectacles.  The  book  was  in 
his  right  hand,  he  gesticulated  continually  with 
his  left.  His  reading  was  rapid,  smooth,  in- 
tensely eager.  He  Seemed  to  devour  the  pages 
as  they  turned.  His  face  lighted  up  with  an 
almost  wild  enthusiasm.  Frequently  he  turned 
to  those  sitting  nearest  him,  explaining  the 
text.  Several  times  he  called  out  a  hearty 
laugh  from  his  listeners.  Always  before  we 
have  seen  the  Arabs  calm,  passive,  utteily  in- 
different. But  here  was  the  opposite  extreme. 
His  long  sinewy  arms  spoke  with  his  voice,  his 
whole  being  seemed  alive,  on  fire. 

He  was  reading  a  history  of  the  Mussul- 
man's conquest  of  India.  Frequently  the  author 
broke  into  verse.  These  passages  he  rendered 
with  peculiar  ardor.  A  collection  was  taken 
up.  Into  the  plate  copper  coins  were  dropped 
here  and  there  by  the  listening  Arabs.  Only  a 
few  gave  anything — our  men  put  in  something 
worth  while.  Our  coffee  was  brought.  It  was 
so  delicious  that  my  mind  came  back  to  sense 
impressions,  so  I  could  look  at  the  audience. 
No  European  audience  would  certainly  have 
looked  as  this  did,  had  it  been  listening. 
Some  were  rolling  cigarettes  and  smoking 
them;  others  were  smoking  keef  —  others 
drinking  coffee,  but  over  all  was  silence  and 
the  very  spirit  of  attention.  One  felt  one's 
self  in  the  presence  of  men — men  of  intelli- 


gence, men  or  fire,  who,  if  a  sufficient  impulse  | 
came,  could  rise  and  do  big  things. 

At  last  the  reading  was  over.  We  expressed 
our  desire  to  shake  hands  with  the  reader  and 
personally  to  thank  him.  He  called  to  and 
beckoned  the  man,  who  rose  on  his  table, 
jumped  to  the  floor  and  came  to  us.  We  saw 
at  once,  what  we  had  not  suspected  as  he 
read,  that  he  was  old.  His  garments  told  the 
story  of  his  poverty,  but  his  face  told  the 
story  of  mind.  He  shook  our  hands,  thanked 
us  for  our  interest.  The  men  each  pressed  a 
five  franc  piece  into  his  hand,  his  face  took  on 
an  almost  awed  expression,  then  it  lighted  up. 
He  shook  hands  again,  bowing  very  low.  We 
took  our  leave  and  came  out  under  the  bright 
stars. 

I  had  quite  a  confidential  talk  with  Safti 
yesterday.  M had  gone  out  with  a  Phila- 
delphia woman,  who  is  here  for  a  few  days.  I 
was  writing  in  my  room.  He  came  up  to 
bring  something  that  had  been  ordered.  I 
asked  him  in,  for  I  wanted  him  to  write  some 
Arabic  sentences  in  Arabic  and  in  French  for 
me.  One  was  the  cry  of  the  muezzin  from 
his  minaret.  Safti  took  the  pen,  saying:  "I 
will  do  it  for  Mademoiselle,  even  though  it  is 
forbidden  by  the  Koran."  I  hastened  to  make 
him  understand  that  I  would  not  dream  of  ask- 
ing him  to  do  what  was  forbidden  him.  He 
answered  simply,  "Dieu  will  i  ardon  me;  I  am 
father  of  a  family;  I  do  everything  my  clients 
wish,"  Then  the  delicate  matter  being  broached, 
he  said,  "  Mademoiselle  will  understand,  I 
know  Madame  and  Monsieur  are  very  good; 
they  have  given  me  already,  but  will  they  not 
give  me  more?  I  am  father  of  a  family.  This 
is  a  very  bad  year.  No  one  comes;  I  .can  make 
very  little.  Last  year  I  saved  three  hundred 
francs,  this  year  there  is  nothing."  I  assured 
him  that  I  knew  nothing  of  what  they  would 
do,  but  I  thought  he  would  be  satisfied.  Then 
I  showed  him  the  Arabian  Nights,  the  Koran 
and  Life  of  Mohammed  lying  on  the  table.  His 
face  lighted  up.  I  asked  him  many  questions 
of  what  they  teach  in  the  schools,  what  they 
believe,  etc.  Every  Arab  is  a  born  story 
teller.  He  was  delighted  to  have  a  listener. 
He  rolled  a  cigarette,  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  began  telling  many  stories — some  that  I 
know,  but  the  charm  of  his  telling  I  did  not 
know.  At  last  he  rose,  saying,  "  Mademoiselle 
wishes  to  write;  I  will  leave  Mademoiselle." 

One  day  when  we  were  out  he  said  to  me 
— the  others  were  some  way  behind — "I  want 
to  go  to  Tunis;  does  mademoiselle  think  that 
madame  would  take  me  to  Tunis?  I  want  to 
buy  a  new  costume;  I  have  not  been  away  for 
a  long  time.  I  have  a  friend  in  Tunis.  I  will 
show  everything  I  know,  Tiragad  and  Carthage. 
Madame  will  find  guides  who  cannot  be  trusted. 
1  will  go  third  class;  it  will  not  be  very  ex- 
pensive." I  laughed  and  said,  "No,  I  do  not 
think  she  will  take  you."  He  said,  "But 
Mademoiselle  will  ask  madame;  that  will  be 
very  nice  of  mademoiselle."  I  did  not  need 
to,  however,  for  he  asked  himself  the  first 
opportunity  he  had.  "  Will  not  Madame  take 
me  with  her  to  Tunis?  I  will  go  third  class; 
it  will  not  be  very  expensive.  I  will  show 
Timgad  and  Carthage  —  madame  will  find 
guides."  Madame,  however,  laughed  and  said, 
"You  will  have  to  arrange  that  with  the  mes- 
sieurs." Safti  shook  his  head  and  waved  his 
hand   discredulously,   saying,   "No,  I   under- 


stand very  well  how  it  is  with  Europeans.  ' 
madame  wishes  it,  I  shall  go  with  her  to  Tunii 
Monsieur  always  does  what  madame  wishes. 
On  the  road  to  Sidi-Okba  he  made  the  sair 
proposition  to  W.,  saying,  "I  would  like  vei 
much  to  go  to  Tunis.  You  are  nice  people, 
like  you;  we  understand  each  other;  we  a; 
happy  together;  will  not  monsieur  take  u 
with  him  to  Tunis?" 

So  we  get  the  different  sides  of  these  peopl 
The  naivete  of  their  natures  contrasts  strong 
with  their  stalwart  forms  and  majestic  bea 
ing.  There  is  a  dignity  and  calm  about  the 
quite  unlike  the  most  reposeful  European, 
arises  from  their  profound  confidence  in  t 
power  that  protects,  that  watches  over  thei 
Its  whole  philosophy  is  summed  up  in  the  f( 
words  Safti  said  as  we  walked  home  o 
evening  from  old  Biskra.  Speaking  of  soi 
trivial  matter  he  said,  "If  God  wills  it  is  we 
if  He  does  not  will  it  is  well,  it  is  well."  T! 
nighi  we  came  he  said,  "It  is  God  who  sf! 
you  here."  "Yes,  I  said;  "1  believe  it."  .] 
turned  quickly,  "  Alais,  oui  MademoiseUe- 
(Why,  of  course,  mademoiselle,  God  d(i 
everything).  It  is  the  same  calm  assurar| 
in  a  Divine  power  that  keeps  them  from  gn 
exertion— that  gives  them  the  languid  p( 
and  their  deep  repose  of  manner.  Why  shoi 
they  exert  themselves— why  should  they  stri 
gle  and  attain?  In  this  Garden  of  Allah,  thj 
children  of  the  sun,  what  do  they  need  to  (] 
With  almost  no  effort  nature  produces  i 
they  need,  they  want  for  nothing,  why  she! 
they  struggle?  But  of  course  the  touch  wi 
European  civilization  since  the  occupancy' 
the  French,  is  changing  them.  Slowly,  tot 
sure,  but  surely  they  too,  are  being  tral 
formed.  The  desire  is  coming  into  them! 
see  the  world  to  travel,  to  make  money.  Si! 
is  ambitious  for  his  son,  wants  him  to  gej 
fine  position  in  a  big  city  where  he  can  ml 
money.  He  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  bn 
earth  home  of  his  father— and  his  sons 
his  sons'  sons?  One  does  not  know  what  e 
these  indolent  people  of  the  Sahara  may 
day  become. 

[A  time  of  calm  may  misrepresent  their  b) 
ery  when  aroused].  The  other  night  when 
turning  from  Sidi-Okba,  I  at  first  innocei 
thought  that  all  his  suggestions  that  we  shil 
ride  came  because  he  was  tired.  He  was  ti:[ 
I  knew,  though  he  would  not  own  it.  JusS 
sunset  a  Frenchman  and  servant  came  all 
in  a  carriage  with  two  horses.  They  stof^ 
and  asked  us  to  ride.  Safti  looked  longiil 
at  me.  There  were  still  many  miles  of  dell 
before  the  first  oasis.  Night  would  con[ 
there  were  Bedouins.  "Oh,  no,"  I  said, '» 
for  anything!  Resides,  that  is  what  I  ri 
want — the  night  on  the  desert.  I'm  noli 
the  least  afraid."  So  the  man  drove  onj 
looked  at  Safti.  He  tried  to  be  cheerful 
said,  "But  you're  not  afraid,  Safti,  thai 
no  danger?"  He  shrugged  his  shoulder:  "  J 
cst-ce  que  je  peus  dire,  .  .  ?  (What  can  1 1« 
these  Bedouins  are  wild  fellows,  they  are  N 
less,  they  do  not  care."  Then  I  remembi 
the  conversation  of  the  morning  and  chai  < 
the  subject. 


A  True  friend  unbosoms  freely,  ad'« 
justly,  assists  readily,  adventures  bo8; 
takes  all  patiently,  defends  courageously,« 
continues  a  friend  unchangeably.  ' 
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THE  SILENT    MEETING. 

lines  written  by  a  young  woman  Friend  after  a ' 

iting." 

"  Silent!"  then  ye  heard  not 
My  beloved's  greeting! 
Heard  not  how  we  kept  our  tryst, 
The  parting  and  the  meeting! 

Heard  ye  not  my  moaning. 
As  I  told  ray  sorrow  ? 
Nor  bis  blessed  word  of  hope, 
"Joy  upon  the  morrow." 

Heard  ye  not  the  whisper 
Of  my  soul  confessing? 
And  his  faithful  "  I  forgive;" 
"  Peace  to  thee  and  blessing." 

Then  indeed  was  silence  ! 
Surely  you  could  hear  it 
With  its  low  Amen,  Amen — 
Falling  on  my  spirit. 

The  Amen  grew  louder 
Like  an  anthem  pealing, 
As  it  answered  to  the  voice. 
All  his  will  revealing. 

Will— that  I  should  suffer, 
Share  his  crown  of  sorrow, 
Loving  service  give  to-day — 
Reign  with  Him  to-morrow. ' 

Heard  ye  that  "  to-morrow," 
As  the  angels  o'er  us 
Sang  in  hallelujah  loud — 
The  triumphant  chorus? 

Heard  ye  that  "  forever," 
As  in  holy  vision 
My  Beloved  bore  my  soul 
Far  to  faith's  fruition? 

Heard  ye  his  low  promise  ? 
"  Never  will  I  leave  thee  ! 
Be  thou  faithful  unto  death. 
Crown  of  life  I  give  thee  I" 
Oh,  then  call  not  silent 
Hour  so  full  of  singing! 
Even  now  from  wall  to  wall 
Hear  the  echoes  ringing. 


Isolated  Members  of  West  Branch 
Monthly  Meeting,  Iowa. 


Dear  lYiends : — Feeling  impressed  with  a 
.86  of  gratitude  for  the  many  favors  our 
avenly  Father  has  shown  us  from  time  to 
le,  we  are  at  this  time  in  loving  remem- 
.nce  of  you  who  are  not  so  as  to  meet  with 

We  feel  it  a  great  privilege  to  meet  to- 
,her  and  realize  his  presence  amongst  us, 
)r  and  unworthy  as  we  are!  We  feel  we 
)  not  dealt  with  according  to  our  iniquities 
through  his  wonderful  Love!  By  the  all 
ficient  Sacrifice,  the  Gift  our  Heavenly 
ther  gave,  a  way  of  escape  was  made  for 

Upon  Calvary's  Mount,  between  earth 
\  Heaven,  was  suspended  the  only  begotten 
1  who  said,  "And  1,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from 

I  earth  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  By 
01  we  have  access  to  Life,  and  by  this  sac- 
ce  it  was  made  possible  for  all  to  enter 
0  the  Holy  of  Holies.  We  have  such  a 
^d  Father,  full  of  compassion  and  ready  to 
\T  the  cry  put  up  to  Hira,  from  every  land 
|ira  every  tongue!  The  struggling  servant  of 
.,  who  desires  to  be  under  the  shadow  of 

wing,  realizes  that  his  worst  enemy  is 
lihin  his  own  breast.  Right  here,  dear 
133,  is  one  of  the  beautiful  features  of  the 
|igion  we  profess:  "But  the  anointing  teach- 

II  you  of  all  things  and  is  truth,  and  is  no 


lie,  and  even  as  it  hath  taught  you,  ye  abide 
in  Him."  And  the  I'salmist  said  "God  is 
everywhere  "  and  in  the  Book  of  Books  it  is 
written  "The  word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy 
mouth  and  in  thy  heart."  It  is  only  as  we  as 
individuals  draw  near  unto  Him  in  humble 
contrition  of  soul,  and  have  our  minds  turned 
inward,  that  we  can  receive  .strength.  He  is 
touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  and 
we  believe  He  is  willing,  yes,  waiting  to  give 
more  than  we  are  willing  to  ask! 

Dear  Brothers  and  Sisters,  we  want  to  en- 
courage you  in  every  good  word  and  work  : 
knowing  that  the  dear  Master  has  the  power 
and  will  keep  all  that  you  commit  to  his 
charge,  and  if  you  commit  all  He  will  keep 
all.  His  love  is  infinite  and  his  promises  sure. 
We  are  sure  there  are  no  such  wages  paid  as 
those  that  come  from  the  great  Husbandman. 
We  have  the  joy  of  them  in  this  life,  besides 
they  bring  a  well  grounded  hope  of  those  in 
the  life  to  come.  To  be  able  to  meet  these, 
to  do  well  the  work  He  plans  for  us,  is  cer- 
tainly the  one  thing  needful."  We  feel  as- 
sured that  the  dear  Master  has  many  up  and 
down  in  the  land  who  are  striving  to  honor 
Him,  and  He  does  own  and  bless  all  those  who 
rightly  gather  to  Him  The  fields  are  already 
white  unto  harvest!  May  we  be  faithful  in  all 
things;  for  individual  faithfulness  is  so  needed: 
by  it  the  Church  may  come  forth  "  leaning  on 
the  arm  ot  her  beloved,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear 
as  the  sun  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  ban- 
ners." "  Other  foundation  can  no  may  lay 
than  that  which  is  laid,  which  is  Christ  Jesus." 

This  life  is  intensely  real!  The  same  power 
is 'abroad  that  raised  Lazarus,  the  friend  of 
Jesus:  that  kept  Daniel  from  the  lions:  the 
three  Hebrews  in  the  furnace;  that  kepb  be- 
fore the  children  of  Israel  a  cloud  by  day  and 
a  pillar  of  fire  by  night — neither  is  his  ear 
grown  heavy  or  arm  shortened.  We  realize 
that  all  we  can  do  for  you  is  to  stir  up  the 
pure  mind  by  way  of  remembrance  of  these 
things.  Our  love  for  you  is  unbounded.  We 
crave  that  you  may  be  alienated  from  the 
world  ;  that  you  may  have  oil  in  your  vessels, 
your  lights  trimmed  and  burning.  Time  here 
is  short  :  this  is  not  our  home. 

May  you  have  grace  to  live,  grace  to  wait, 
grace  to  act — so  that  each  day  may  find  you 
nearer  our  Father's  house  than  the  day  before. 

In  loving  remembrance  and  a  craving  desire, 
that  you  with  us  and  we  with  you,  may  be 
able  to  be  presented  faultless,  and  a  complete 
and  unbroken  band,  into  that  house  not  made 
with  hands  eternal  in  the  Heavens,  we  are 
your  friends. 

Third  Month  11th,  IDOfi. 


The  Pope  on  the  Bible.— "The  more  we 
read  the  gospel,  the  stronger  our  faith  be- 
comes. The  gospels  are  writings  that  are 
valuable  for  everybody  and  i  nder  all  circum- 
stances. I  have  lived  among  the  common 
people  and  know  what  they  want,  and  what 
pleases  them.  Tell  them  the  simplest  Bible 
stories,  and  you  will  have  attentive  listeners 
and  effect  blessed  results.  But  it  is  not  only 
the  common  people  and  the  lower  classes  who 
will  profit  by  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures. 
No  matter  how  many  prayer  books  and  books 
of  devotion  there  may  be  for  the  priests,  none 
is  better  than  the  gospels.  This  is  an  unsur- 
passed book  of  devotion." 


For  The  World's  Peace. 

The  eleventh  annual  Lake  Mohonk  confer- 
ence on  international  arbitration  opened  the 
first  of  its  three  days'  session  at  the  Lake 
Mohonk  House  Fifth  Month  3Ist,  nearly  400 
delegates  being  present.  Every  section  of  the 
country  sent  delegates,  and  distinguished  rep- 
resentatives of  bench  and  bar,  pulpit,  press, 
statesmanship,  diplomacy,  and  education  were 
present  in  large  numbers.  Chambers  of  com- 
merce and  boards  of  trade  of  many  states  also 
are  represented. 

Judge  George  Gray  of  Delaware,  who  pre- 
sided last  year,  again  was  called  to  the  chair. 
Albert  K.  Smiley,  the  host,  welcomed  the  dele- 
gates and  in  a  brief  address  outlined  the  work 
of  the  conferences  during  the  past  ten  years. 

Despite  the  strife  in  the  Far  East,  he  declared, 
international  arbitration  had  made  strides.  He 
asked  the  delegates  to  discuss  the  question  in 
all  its  forms  despite  the  differences  of  opinion, 
which  probably  existed  among  the  delegates 
present. 

After  Bishop  Foss  had  offered  prayer,  Judge 
Gray  in  his  address  said: 

"We  would  not  be  worthy  of  the  great  cause 
in  which  we  are  enlisted  if  we  were  discouraged 
by  some  of  the  untoward  events  that  have  hap- 
pened in  the  interval  since  our  last  meeting. 
It  is  true  strong  hopes  were  kindled  at  our  last 
meeting  that  before  we  met  again  we  would 
have  been  cheered  by  the  ratification  of  arbi- 
tration treaties  between  the  United  Slates  and 
many  of  the  powers  signatory  to  Ihe  Hague 
convention.  Such  treaties  were  concluded  by 
the  President  with  France,  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  Spain,  and 
Austria  Hungary.  This  hope  has  been  woe- 
fully disappointed  by  their  failure  of  ratifica- 
tion by  the  Senate;  but  we  can  congratulate 
ourselves  that  no  loss  of  strength  on  that  ac- 
count has  come  to  our  cause.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  rejection  by  the  Senate  of  the  treaty  of 
1897,  the  result  has  been  a  widening  circle  of 
interest  and  discussion,  and  a  reanimation  of 
the  friends  of  international  arbitration  through- 
out the  world. 

"It  is  a  significant  sign  of  the  progress  that 
the  cause  of  international  arbitration  has  made 
in  the  ten  years  during  which,  these  confer- 
ences have  been  held  that,  in  the  discussion 
which  preceded  the  refusal  by  the  Senate  to 
ratify  any  of  the  arbitration  treaties  sent  to 
it  by  the  President,  no  voice  was  heard  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  principle  of  international  arbitra- 
tion, or  at  least,  none  important  enough  or 
strong  enough  to  gain  a  national  hearing.  I 
would  be  lacking  in  frankness,  however,  if  I 
did  not  say  that  there  was  plausibility  in  the 
reason  assigned  by  the  majority  of  the  Senate, 
for  its  refusal  to  ratify  these  treaties  in  the 
form  in  which  they  were  presented. 

"The  Senate  stood  upon  the  proposition  that 
Article  ii.  of  each  treaty  purported  to  authorize 
the  President  alone  to  make  with  the  other 
party  to  the  convention,  whenever  differences 
should  arise  between  them  in  the  future,  an 
agreement  which  would  be,  in  effect,  a  new 
treatj',  submitting  that  difference  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  this  without  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate;  in  other  words,  that  the  execu- 
tive and  Senate  together  could  not,  by  one 
treaty,  thus  confer  upon  the  executive  alone 
the  power  to  make  a  future  treaty.  They 
therefore,  amended  the  treaty  by  substituting 
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for  the  word  'agreement'  the  word  'treaty',  so 
that  Article  ii.  should  read,  in  each  individual 
case,  'the  high  contracting  parties  before  ap- 
pealing to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration, 
shall  conclude  a  special  treaty,  defining  clearly 
the  matter  in  dispute, '  etc.  This,  of  course, 
was  intended  to  make  it  clear  that  whenever 
a  difference  should  arise  thereafter  between 
the  high  contracting  parties,  such  as  they  had 
mutually  promised  should  be  referred  for  set- 
tlement to  The  Hague  Tribunal,  the  agreement 
formulating  and  defining  the  same  for  adjudi- 
cation should  be  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  governments,  requiring  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
"Without  challenging  the  sincerity  or  intelli- 
gence of  those  who  adhere  to  this  view,  we 
may  indulge  the  hope  that  the  friends  of  arbi- 
tration in  the  Senate  will  find  a  way  by  which 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  through 
its  treaty-making  power,  may  join  the  other 
civilized  nations  of  the  world  in  binding  itself 
to  submit  differences  to  the  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration  established  at  The  Hague  with- 
out requiring  the  merely  subordinate  agree- 
ment as  to  procedure  in  each  case  to  be  ratified 
by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  To  say  that  this 
cannot  be  done  would  argue  imbecility  and 
weakness  in  our  federal  government. 

"It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  great 
reform  and  betterment  of  the  world's  conditions 
could  be  accomplished  in  the  period  of  a  gener- 
ation. Old  prejudices  and  habits  of  thought 
die  out  slowly.  The  world  does  not  progress 
by  leaps  and  bounds  But  in  the  slow  process 
of  the  ages  we  cannot  fail  to  see  the  steady 
gain  of  humanity.  The  ground  we  have  gained 
we  will  not  lose.  No  one  now  seriously  con- 
troverts the  general  proposition  that  inter- 
national disputes  should  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion. The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has 
not  dissented,  but  has  in  effect  approved  the 
first  article  of  the  several  arbitration  treaties 
presented  to  it.  That  article  contains  the 
gravamen  of  the  whole  matter. 

"1  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  in  the  near 
future  when  it  will  be  recognized  that  the 
national  honor  is  best  subserved  by  righteous- 
ness and  justice  and  a  love  of  peace.  I  hope  we 
shall  all  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  national 
honor  will  be  most  seriously  involved  for  that 
nation  that  refuses  to  tread  in  the  pathway  of 
peace  and  arbitration." 

Benjamin  F.  Trueblood  gave  a  review  of  the 
year's  progress.  Since  the  last  conference, 
he  said,  two  new  treaties  had  been  signed, 
bringing  the  total  up  to  thirty.  About  half  of 
these  have  been  ratified  and  are  now  in  force, 
practically  binding  all  the  nations  of  western 
Europe  together  for  peace  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  A  significant  fact,  in  the  interest  of 
peace,  he  declared,  was  that  not  a  single  cause 
for  arbitration  has  as  yet  occurred  among  the 
signatories  of  these  treaties. 

Touching  upon  the  failure  of  the  treaties 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  B.  P.  Trueblood  con- 
strued it  to  mean  that  the  United  States,  for 
a  century  the  leader  in  the  movement,  has  for 
the  moment  fallen  behind  in  the  march.  He 
announced  that  The  Hague  court  has  not  settled 
any  dispute  during  the  year.  The  tribunal 
chosen  from  that  court  to  adjudicate  the  Jap- 
anese house  tax  case,  the  reference  of  which 
was  announced  here  last  week,  has  practically 
completed  its  work,  and  the  award  may  be  ex- 


pected at  an  early  day.  Within  the  year  also 
Great  Britain  and  Prance,  under  the  terms  of 
the  general  agreement  between  them,  have 
decided  to  refer  to  the  court  the  disputed 
question  of  the  Prench  protectorate  over  the 
Sultan  of  Muscat.  The  arbitration  of  disputes 
outside  of  the  Hague  court  has  still  gone  on 
during  the  year,  though  no  important  cases 
have  been  handled  in  this  way. 

"The  most  noteworthy  international  pacific 
settlement  of  the  year,"  said  the  speaker,  "was 
that  of  the  North  Sea  incident  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia.  Though  not  technically 
an  arbitration  the  adjustment  of  the  case  was 
made  under  the  terms  of  the  Hague  convention, 
and  is  therefore  rightly  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  arbitration  proper. 

"But  for  the  existence  of  the  Hague  con- 
vention and  the  tribunal  which  it  created,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  crisis  caused  by  the 
firing  of  the  Russian  fleet  on  the  British  fish- 
ing vessels  could  have  passed  without  a  bitter 
and  disastrous  war. 

"On  the  whole  the  year  has  been  one  of 
gratifying  progress  for  the  cause  in  whose 
interests  we  gather  here. 

"In  our  constructive  work  five  things  must 
be  definitely  aimed  at: 

"1.  The  bringing  of  all  the  Central  and 
South  American  states  into  the  Hague  Court, 
that  it  may  be  in  reality  a  world  tribunal. 

"2.  The  conclusion  of  a  general  treaty  or 
arbitration  among  all  the  independent  nations 
of  the  world. 

"3.  The  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Hague  Court  to  as  many  classes  of  cases 
as  possible,  with  the  view  ultimately  to  leaving 
no  sorts  of  controversies  outside  of  its  juris 
diction. 

"4.  The  creation  of  a  congress  of  nations 
to  meet  at  stated  periods  for  the  regular  dis- 
cussion of  all  important  international  questions, 
that  the  Hague  Court  may  be  fortified  and 
guided  by  a  completer  and  better  system  of 
international  than  now  prevails, 

"5.  The  instruction  of  the  public  mind  to 
the  settled  belief  that  in  our  day  there  are  no 
differences  which  may  arise  between  nations 
which  cannot  honorably  and  satisfactorily  be 
adjusted  by  the  judicial  method." 

Lake  Mohonk,  N.  Y.,  Sixth  Month  2.— At 
a  special  meeting  of  the  lawyers  and  jurists 
attending  the  arbitration  conference  here  to- 
day, steps  were  taken  for  the  formation  of  an 
American  International  Law  Society.  The  pro- 
posed organization  was  strongly  indorsed  before 
the  conference  by  Judge  Gray  and  0.  S.  Straus 
as  a  most  important  advance  movement  in  be- 
half of  international  peace.  The  following  plat- 
form of  principles,  setting  forth  the  achieve- 
ments and  purposes  of  the  international  arbi- 
tration movement,  was  adopted : 

"The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference  on  international  arbitra- 
tion expresses  its  gratification  over  the  ad- 
vance made  in  the  cause  of  the  pacific  settle- 
ment of  disputes  between  nations  during  the 
last  year.  Numerous  special  treaties  of  arbi- 
tration have  been  concluded,  and  are  now  in 
force.  The  Hague  convention  commands  in- 
creasing confidence  among  civilized  peoples, 
its  purpose  and  scope  are  better  understood, 
its  provisions  have  been  resorted  to  with  suc- 
cess in  cases  of  great  difficulty,  as  in  the 
settlement  of  the  North  Sea  incident,  and  we 


now  have  a  confident  assurance  that  the  tr 
bunal  which  it  has  established  will  become  i 
increasing  importance  in  maintaining  the  peai 
of  the  world. 

"  The  interests  that  contribute  to  the  pr 
motion  of  the  cause  are  ever  broadening.  The 
of  the  wage  earners  are  finding  emphatic  e 
pression,  commerce  is  keenly  sensitive  to  di 
astrous  interruptions  by  war,  whether  ne 
or  remote,  the  promoters  of  religion  and  ph 
anthropy  are  alarmed  at  the  hindrance  of  the 
work  by  every  disturbance  of  internatiou 
peace,  and  the  sense  of  human  brotherhood 
increasingly  felt  and  appreciated  througho 
the  world.  These  signs  of  promise  show  th 
the  long  darkness  of  barbarism  is  passiij 
away  and  that  the  bright  day  of  universj 
peace  is  dawning  indeed.  I 

"  We  are  highly  gratified  with  the  efforts ! 
President  Roosevelt  in  promoting  the  causj 
of  international  peace  and  justice,  and  we  i 
joice  in  his  call  for  a  second  conference 
The  Hague.  We  confidently  expect  that  a 
questions  of  international  law  that  are 
vague  or  undetermined  will  there  find  wi 
solution.  We  also  hope  that  the  conferen- 
will  frame  a  general  treaty  of  arbitrati 
that  may  more  effectively  meet  the  requii 
ments  of  the  situation  than  any  special  treati 
yet  proposed  have  done,  and  we  will  be  gra 
"fied  if  the  indefinite  and  elastic  exceptions 
matters  of  national  honor  and  of  "vital  inti 
ests  "  shall  be  substantially  modified. 

"  We  earnestly  hope  that  if  such  a  trea 
is  proposed  the  treaty  making  authorities 
our  government  will  speedily  effect  its  enai 
ment  for  this  country.  We  view  the  trea 
now  in  force  between  the  kingdoms  of  De 
mark  and  the  Netherlands  to  submit  all  th 
differences  to  arbitration  as  presenting  t 
ideal  toward  which  we  are  moving. 

"The  evolution  of  the  movement  for 
versal  peace  clearly  points  to  the  early  esti 
lishment  of  an  international  parliament  w 
at  least  advisory  powers  as  a  necessary  ageii 
in  its  fulfilment,  and  we  renew  our  declai 
tions  of  last  year  in  reference  to  this, 
feel  that  it  is  not  now  expedient  for  this  C( 
ference  to  pass  any  judgment  upon  the  pl£ 
of  organization  of  such  parliament  beyond  t 
necessity  for  the  representation  of  all  civiliz 
nations  therein. 

"  We  heartily  commend  the  work  of  the 
terparliamentary  Union  and  rejoice  in  the  i 
and  efficiency  of  the  American  group  of 
membership.  We  rejoice  that  so  much  strenj 
has  been  given  to  the  cause  of  internatio 
arbitration  by  the  fact  that  no  country  1 
ever  yet  repudiated  an  arbitral  award 
believe  that  the  decrees  of  the  internatioi 
court  will  be  best  enforced  by  the  power 
public  sentiment,  and  by  the  fear  of  the  li 
of  world  respect  on  the  part  of  any  nat 
against  whom  an  unlawful  award  may  be  ma 
The  formation  of  public  opinion  is  an  import; 
means  for  the  promotion  of  every  good  cau 
and  we  desire  to  encourage  all  agencies  i. 
will  further  the  interests  of  international 
bitration.  Especially  do  we  commend  _ 
awakening  of  the  students  of  our  universit 
and  colleges  in  this  important  matter,  as  v 
as  the  instruction  of  all  the  children  in 
schools." 

Daniel  C.  Oilman  presented  the  report  o 
special  committee  suggesting  to  the  unive 
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3  and  colleges  of  the  United  States  that 
icerted  efforts  be  put  forth  to  secure  among 
Jergraduates  early  and  careful  considera- 
n_  of  the  principles  of  international  arbi- 
,tion,  and  the  following  persons  are  to  be 
ited  to  act  on  a  committee  of  correspond- 
:e  to  carry  out  this  plan:  Ex-Presidents 
w  of  Columbia,  White  of  Cornell  and  Gil- 
n  of  Johns  Hopkins  and  Presidents  Angell 
Michigan,  Eliot  of  Harvard,  Hadley  of  Yale, 
lerman  of  Virginia,  Wheeler  of  California 
I  Seeylye  of  Smith. 


How  to  Look  for  Birds. 
L.  Go  alone,  and  you'll  see  more,  because 
I  won't  be  talking,  and  you  may  listen  to 
ihing  but  birds. 

!.  Go  in  the  early  morning,  or  in  the  even- 
:;  birds  rest  at  noon. 

\.   Wear  old  clothes  and  overshoes  or  boots, 
then  you  may  go  everywhere. 
I.  Don't  forget  your  field  glasses,  then  the 
is  will  be  tame. 

>.  Take  a  notebook  and  pencil,  so  that  you 
y  write  down  your  impressions  on  the  spot. 
jr  memory  might  fail  you. 
6.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  birds  you  see,  and 
ir  next  tramp  will  be  more  exciting. 
'.  When  you  see  an  unknown  bird,  don't 
get  to  see  what  shape  its  bill  is.  Bills 
er  more  than  noses.  Sketch  bills;  that's 
only  way  to  see. 

>.    To  arouse  a  bird's  curiosity,  kiss  your 
id  ;  the  dullest  bird  will  crane  his  neck. 
I.  Move  slowly;   quick  movements  excite 
ags. 
.0.  Keep  off  dry  twigs— they  are  noisy. 

1.  Go  under  low  branches  instead  of  brush- 
past  them.  A  waving  branch  means  wind ; 
irred  one  means  life—and  every  bird  knows 

2.  If  the  mosquitoes  will  permit  it,  sit 
m  somewhere  and  keep  "perfectly  "  still 
half  an  hour  (to  begin  with);  then  you  may 
a  bird  before  he  sees  you. 

3.  Think  about  what  you  see. 

4.  Don't  feel  discouraged  after  your  walk 
ion  don't  see  much.  The  walk  was  good 
you. 

5.  Don't  wear  a  white  waist.  Now  things 
green,  brown  or  ^Tuy.—Primunj  Education. 

Kor"'rilK    KRIKND." 

"IN    HIS    CARE." 

Mwarded  to  Tub  Friend  by  an  acquaintance  of  the 
ious  illness  at  Lewes, 

do  rot  know  what  God  may  hold  for  thee 

1  store;  But  I  can  leave  thee  in  his 

are  forevermore.     I  see  not  what 

ach  day  may  bring  in  the  new  year;  But 

am  sure  He  will  be  nigh  to  cheer 

may  not  read  what  He  hath  writ 

oncerning  thee  :  But  that  his  perfect 

/ill  is  best  Brings  joy  to  me.     How 

Inch  of  sunlight  he  may  send  I  cannot 

ell ;  But  in  the  darkness  or  in  light 

/ith  Him  'lis  well.     I  cannot  hear 

he  songs  that  God  will  teach  to  thee; 

jUt  his  own  hand  will  strike  each 

herd  in  harmony.     I  must  not  doubt 

hat  grief  sometic-.e  may  be  thy  share. 

ut  Thou  dost  know  on  whom  to  cast 

hine  every  care.     So  now  I  gladly  give 

im  charge  concerning  thee!     And  he  makes 

nswer.  That  his  own  safe  kept  shall  be. 


A  Visit  to  Japan. 

(Continued  from  page  3S2  ) 

On  Seventh-day  morning.  Fourth  Month  8th, 
1905,  the  first  business  session  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  was  held,  and  there  was  some  forty 
present.  The  organization  is  scarcely  legal 
or  definite,  as  one  would  think  desirable.  The 
Executive  Committee  have  all  the  power  of 
administration.  This  seems  the  nucleus  of  a 
possible  regular  Monthly  Meeting.  Among 
the  reports  given  it  is  mentioned  that  "in 
some  of  the  meetings  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  especially  felt.  At  other  times  be- 
lievers are  not  always  faithful  in  attending. 
It  is  only  as  God  Himself  works  in  the  heart 
that  hearts  can  be  bles.'sed.  Man's  power  is 
helpless  in  this.  It  is  only  as  the  love  of  God 
is  revealed  in  the  heart.  For  the  upbuilding 
of  the  church  a  more  important  thing  than 
money,  is  inan.  And  more  important  than 
man  is  God  working  in  him  to  will  and  to  do, 
without  whom  we  can  do  nothing.  One  Suzuki 
said:  "Some  time  ago  I  was  much  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  be  dis- 
couraged when  numbers  are  small,  or  elated 
when  numbers  are  large." 

Gilbert  Bowles  made  remarks  which  had  been 
a  concern  on  his  heart  for  some  time:  "Our 
work  is  by  faith  and  not  by  sight.  When  we 
look  to  God  it  seems  bright  and  more  promising 
than  when  we  look  from  the  standpoint  of 
man.  Were  there  time  he  would  give  a  re- 
view of  the  history  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends;  but  he  would  give  a  short  statement, 
to  the  effect  that  in  George  Fox  there  was 
given  to  the  world  a  life  of  a  man  of  (iod,  and 
that  is  tl  e  greatest  gift  in  any  age.  The 
secret  of  that  life  was  contained  in  his  realiza- 
tion of  Christ  being  able  to  speak  to  his  soul's 
need,  and  his  listening  to  Him  to  be  guided  by 
Him. 

The  next  great  agency  in  the  founding  of 
our  Society  was  Robert  Barclay's  effort  to 
express  that  guidance  and  inspeaking  voice  of 
Christ,  in  intelligent  terms  as  set  forth  in  his 
"Apology." 

Edward  Burrough  also  did  a  great  work, 
bringing  many  (it  is  said  thousands)  to  heed 
this  same  principle.  He  was  only  seventeen 
when  he  began  to  preach,  and  died  at  twenty- 
eight  years  in  i  rison. 

Several  others  went  forth  as  evangelists, 
and  finally  contributed  much  towards  organ- 
izing a  Society  based  upon  the  views  of  Pox 
and  the  system  of  Barclay. 

William  Penn,  in  his  colonization  of  Penn- 
sylvania, put  this  into  practice  in  the  political 
life  of  America, — which  is  recognized  the 
world  over  as  the  work  of  a  great  statesman. 

Finally,  the  poet  Whittier  embodied  these 
spiritual  conceptions,  this  philosophy  and  this 
philanthrophy,  in  a  temple  of  simple  beauty. 

May  not  the  same  order  of  development 
follow  faithfulness  to  the  leading  of  the  Spirit  in 
Japan?  We  would  not  suggest  that  none  but 
Friends  are  carrying  forward  this  blessed  work 
in  Japan.  Only  one-fourth  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  this  country  has  heard  of  the  gospel 
of  Ji'sus  Christ,  and  we  believe  there  is  a 
strong  duty  resting  upon  us  to  bring  home  this 
blessing. 

The  greatest  comfort  comes  to  me  in  be- 
lieving in  Universal  Light,  which  prompts  a 
response  in  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  to  the 
Divine  truth  uttered.    As  on  the  lantern-slide, 


so  the  light  of  Christ  thrown  upon  or  within 
the  heart  reveals  the  picture  of  our  spiritual 
condition.  Are  we  so  foolish  as,  having  begun 
in  the  spirit,  to  finish  our  Christian  experience 
by  some  fleshly  effort?  This  way  of  perfect- 
ing will  never  bring  power  to  our  souls;  but 
daily  drawing  upon  the  eternal  Source  of 
strength,  we  will  depend  upon  Christ  alone  for 
direction;  and  this  it  is  which  perhaps  distin- 
guishes the  work  of  our  Society  from  others 
who  have  more  ceremonies.  Bringing  to  Christ 
and  leaving  all  for  Him  to  lead  and  perfect, — 
this  is  our  part. 

The  building  up  of  a  Society  is  a  further 
work  of  the  Spirit, —knitting  us  together  as  a 
compact  body,  that  we  may  work  more  effec- 
tively and  comfort  one  another  as  in  a  dem- 
ocracy where  all  have  a  part,  and  in  the  right 
to  approach  directly  unto  the  Father  or  to  one 
another,  know  no  difference  in  class,  in  age, 
or  in  experience.  We  have  realized  this  truth 
in  this  annual  gathering. 

An  opinion  of  the  individual  must  be  in  sub- 
mission to  the  judgment  of  his  brethren,  whose 
wisdom  and  larger  experience  may  be  of  ser- 
vice to  him  in  keeping  all  in  harmony.  But 
this  does  not  suppress  the  individual  conscience, 
which  is  the  inherent  right  of  every  Christian 
believer. 

This  life  of  God  in  the  soul  is  comparable  to 
the  growth  of  seed  in  the  ground,  which  organ- 
izes its  own  plant-life  as  it  expands. 

Each  individual  has  some  gift,  and  must 
feel  his  or  her  responsibility  for  its  use  in  the 
service  of  the  church.  It  is  so  easy  to  let 
some  do  oiir  portion  of  the  work  instead  of  all 
doing  their  respective  part.  .\s  Paul  wished 
Timothy  to  stir  up  the  gift  which  Timothy  pos- 
sessed, so  we  must  try  to  stir  up  the  flame  of 
faithfulness  and  willingness  to  use  every  gift 
we  may  have.  Prophets  outspeaking  under 
the  immediate  call  and  impress  of  God's  holy 
Spirit  are  much  needed  in  Japan  to-day.  A 
live  church  has  prophets,  while  a  dead  one  haa 
scribes. 

(To  be  continued.) 

OuK  Thoughts  in  Ouu  Odd  Hours.— Every 
hour  that  we  are  awake  our  minds  are  busy. 
They  work  without  rest  or  respite.  We  could 
not  prevent  them  from  working.  The  only 
way  to  make  them  stop  is  to  go  to  sleep, 
and  even  then  they  often  persist  in  spite  of 
us  in  working  more  wildly  even  than  when 
awake. 

Yet  most  of  this  work  is  done  without  any 
guidance  or  ruling  principle.  Part  of  the  day 
we  have  to  work  for  our  minds,  which  keeps 
them  employed  and  under  discipline;  but  this 
is  the  lesser  part  of  the  day,  and  even  when 
our  duties  fill  up  the  whole  day  they  are 
usually  of  such  a  character  that  we  can  perform 
them  while  our  minds  are  more  or  less  free  to 
go  where  they  will. 

Perhaps  this  dissoluteness  of  thinking  is 
one  reason  why  so  few  people  are  capable  of 
reasoning  out  a  problem  which  presents  itself, 
or  of  carrying  on  a  connected  and  continuous 
discussion.  We  jump  in  our  thought  and 
speech  from  point  to  point  or  from  subject  to 
subject,  and  scarcely  continue  for  ten  minutes 
on  any  one  line. 

Such  carelessness  of  thought,  when  our 
minds  wander  about  where  they  will,  has  a 
real  effect  on  character.  Loose  thinking  leads 
to  loose  character.     Where  the  mind  is  un- 
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guided  and  released  from  discipline,  it  is  too 
prone  to  wander  where  it  ought  not  to  go. 
Into  the  heart  unoccupied  with  useful  medita- 
tion or  service  the  evil  spirit  is  eager  to 
come,  bringing  other  evil  spirits  with  him. 

What  many  of  us  need  is  to  have  our  minds 
filled  with  useful  thoughts  in  these  free  hours. 
When  the  pressure  of  duty  is  released,  when 
we  go  from  one  task  to  another,  as  we  are 
walking  upon  the  street  or  sit  in  railroad 
trains,  as  we  drive  or  wait,  let  us  keep  our 
minds  employed  upon  good  things. — Forward. 

The  Warrior  versus  the  Saint. 

The  man  of  notoriety  for  the  generation  has, 
perhaps,  always  been  the  warrior,  but  the  man 
for  the  century  has  always  been  the  saint. 
Savonarola,  Dante,  Luther,  have  outlived  all 
their  crowned  contemporaries.  The  story  of 
Buddha's  renunciation,  of  Confucius'  devotion 
to  civic  reform,  of  Socrates  with  his  cup  of 
hemlock,  of  Jesus  on  Calvary,  make  vulgar  the 
pyramids,  absurb  the  pomp  of  royalty,  the 
boast  of  commerce  and  the  parade  of  bediz- 
ened queens.  War's  own  bitter  contribution 
to  history  has  made  for  peace.  The  record  it 
has  written  in  blood  is  a  protest  against  its 
method.  Even  the  cannon-makers  now  justify 
their  nefarious  business  on  the  theory  that  they 
are  making  them  so  effective  that  they  will  not 
be  used.  The  logic  of  the  warrior,  the  justi- 
fication of  the  military,  are  driven  to  the  last 
ditch  when  they  offer  their  armaments  as  argu- 
ments in  behalf  of  the  Christmas  song  of  Peace 
and  Goodwill.  The  argument,  to  my  mind,_  is 
absurd,  but  1  rejoice  that  the  armies  and  navies 
of  to-day  have  been  driven  to  this  logical  ab 
surdity.  The  next  step  will  be  a  discovery  of 
the  absurdity,  and  then  nations  will  know,  what 
individuals  now  know,  that  he  who  "speaks 
softly"  need  carry  no  club.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  individual  who  goes  armed  with  revolvers 
and  bowie  knives  is  the  man  whose  life  is  most 
secure  and  whose  property  is  best  protected ; 
the  very  opposite  is  the  truth. 

I  do  not  believe  that  smokeless  powder, 
dynamite,  electric  guns  and  steel  warships  are 
peacemakers,  but  I  do  believe  that  those  who 
would  perfect  them  in  the  interest  of  peace, 
whether  they  be  nations  or  individuals,  are  in 
a  hopeful  way;  they  are  about  to  see  a  great 
light;  their  spiritual  education  is  far  advanced. 
It  is  getting  harder  and  harder  to  precipitate 
nations  into  broils.  I  believe  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  captains  will  sheathe  the  sword,  not 
from  want  of  courage  to  face  the  more  deadly 
weapons,  not  because  the  race  is  growing  less 
heroic,  but  because  the  judge  will  supplant  the 
general,  and  the  International  Congress  will 
prove  more  effective  than  councils  of  war. — 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones.  __ 

Let  us  keep  our  English  pure  ;  do  not  allow 
a  doubtful  expression,  a  slang  phrase,  a  vulgar 
word,  to  creep  into  your  speech.  Who  will 
preserve  the  dignity  and  purity  of  our  English 
language  if  it  is  not  our  own  American  English- 
speaking  citizens?  Our  country  is  probably 
destined  to  be  the  leading  nation  of  the  earth. 
Let  us  see  to  it,  then,  that  good  English,  in 
its  unsullied  purity,  is  spoken  everywhere;  in 
our  homes,  in  school  and  shop,  in  market-place 
and  thoroughfare— everywhere  let  us  be  on 
our  guard  to  discourage  and  to  cry  down  what- 
ever is  impure  or  careless,  or  in  any  wise  ob- 
jectionable in  oral  expressions.  -  Emily  Watson. 


I  CANNOT,   YET  I  CAN. 

I  cannot.     Yet  I  can, 

For  am  not  I  a  man? 

What  is  a  man  but  one 

Through  whom  right  can  be  done, 

Chosen  and  willed  to  be. 

And  brought  forth  royally? 

I  cannot.     It  may  be 
One  path  is  closed  to  me. 
Its  closing  opens  more 
Than  I  had  seen  before. 
Why  should  I  then  lament 
My  way  of  first  intent? 

I  cannot.     I  am  blind. 
Paths  close  before,  behind: 
On  either  side  is  night, 
How  know  I  which  is  right? 
The  winds  and  rain  begin. 
But  is  not  God  within? 

I  cannot.     Yet  I  can. 
This  is  the  strength  of  man. 
Balked  hope  is  not  defeat; 
Retiring  not  retreat. 
We  find  the  higher  way 
And  victory  comes  with  day. 

—Richard  H.  Thomas. 


The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearlj 


(Continued  from  page  383.) 

In  the  report  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1877 
mention  was  made  of  the  appointment  of 
Sarah  T.  Smith  by  the  Superintendent  of  Pub 
lie  Schools  on  the  Reservation,  as  a  teacher 
of  the  day  school,  about  a  mile  distant  from 
Tunesassa.  She  was  a  member  of  our  religious 
Society,  and  made  her  home  with  Friends  at 
the  Boarding  School,  and  occupied  this  position 
for  several  years. 

In  1878  a  sub-committee  of  three  Friends 
visited  the  school,  in  the  course  of  which  they 
were  invited  by  the  Councillors  to  meet  with 
them  and  give  their  judgment  upon  certain 
questions  which  were  then  agitating  them. 
Some  of  these  arose  from  difficulties  met  with 
in  the  practical  working  of  the  Act  of  1875. 
In  this  interview  the  United  States  Agent, 
Daniel  Sherman,  was  present,  who  had  for 
many  years  shown  his  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare, and  who  had  long  been  their  trusted  ad- 
viser. After  viewing  the  order  and  appoint- 
ments of  the  Boarding  School  where  they 
lodged,  he  observed,  "Friends  have  been  a 
great  stay  to  these  Indians." 

These  Friends  visited  also  the  Corn  Planter 
tract,  where  they  were  encouraged  by  the  evi- 
dences of  thrift,  following  the  separate  owner- 
ship of  their  lands;  and  in  an  interview  at  the 
school-house  with  the  Indians  residing  there, 
were  pleased  with  the  marks  of  improvement 
in  other  directions.  One  of  their  valuable 
women,  speaking  our  language,  observed  on 
the  occasion,  "  We  all  call  ourselves  Christians 
now."  Afterwards  two  of  these  Friends 
visited  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  had  a  religious  oppor- 
tunity with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
Indians  in  one  of  their  meeting-houses,  where 
they  say,  "Way  being  made  for  us,  we  ad- 
dressed the  people  much  to  our  relief." 

The  information  acquired  during  this  visit 
respecting  the  state  of  feeling  on  several  im- 
portant subjects  in  both  Reservations,  induced 
the  ("ommittee,   a   few  months   later  (First 


Month  6tb,  1879),  to  address  a  letter  to  t 
Indians  of  the  Seneca  Nation  calling  tb 
attention  to  some  of  them.  In  this  letti 
after  alluding  to  the  troubles  which  they  hj 
in  measure,  brought  on  themselves,  by  leasi 
their  lands  individually  to  white  people,  a 
the  importance  of  acting  unitedly  in  carryi 
out  the  Act  of  1875,  they  say,  "This  law  \» 
drawn  up  by  some  of  your  best  friends  to  p 
t  that  part  of  your  Reservation  from  bei 
sold  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  white  pec 
who  had  leased  land:  and  to  secure  your  j 
rights.  Although  some  of  the  provisions 
this  law  may  seem  to  interfere  with  the  clai 
of  a  few  private  individuals,  we  believe  it 
strictly  just  to  the  whole  nation,  because  1 
Reservation  belongs  to  the  nation  as  a  who 
and  the  leases  should  never  have  been  made 
white  men  without  the  consent  of  the  natl 
but  have  always  been  a  source  of  trouble, 
you  know.  When  this  law  comes  to  be  fu 
carried  out  after  1880,  the  leases  within  i 
limits  of  the  villages  will  yield  a  considera 
income;  which,  belonging  to  the  whole  nati 
can  then  be  divided,  like  your  annuities, 
equal  shares,  among  the  men,  women,  i 
children. 

"  Brothers,  we  feel  that  it  is  very  import 
that  all  your  men  who  hold  oflBce  should 
honest,  upright  men,  who  will  do  all  in  tl 
power  to  secure  the  welfare  of  the  nati 
They  should  do  this,  not  only  for  their  c 
sakes,  because  to  do  otherwise  would  be  wro 
but  also  for  the  sake  of  your  children,  i 
those  who  are  to  come  after  you.  It  wo 
be  a  wicked  thing  for  any  of  us  to  rob 
wives  and  children  of  their  just  rights  . 
strip  them  of  their  homes,  by  not  acting  as 
should  do,  as  officeholders.  Our  Heave 
Father  looks  dowu  with  love  upon  men  who 
upright,  honest,  and  true  in  all  they  do 
their  people,  and  who  try  to  do  all  they 
for  the  good  of  their  people,  without  tak 
anything  for  themselves.  But  our  Heave 
Father  will  punish  those  who  are  unfaithfu 
public  trusts,  and  sell  the  rights  of  the  woi 
and  children  of  their  people,  for  the  sake  ( 
little  money  to  put  into  their  own  pockets, 
"  God  sees  all  we  do,  and  however  seer 
we  may  act,  it  is  all  known  to  Him. 
should  always  live  and  act  as  in  His  sight. 
"We  know  that  many  white  men  chea' 
public  affairs,  but  it  will  be  of  no  excuse  to 
to  follow  their  bad  example.  Follow  the  tei 
ings  of  the  Good  Spirit,  and  not  the  bad 
of  white  men,  even  though  they  may  be 
and  great,  for  God  will  judge  all  accordinj 
their  deeds,  at  last." 

The  debt  which  they  had  incurred,  amo 
ing  to  several  thousand  dollars,  was  also 
verted  to— the  importance  of  unity  and 
mony  of  action  in  their  national  affairs 
temperance  and  chastity,  and  the  good  eff 
which  would  be  produced  by  obedience  to 
dictates  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

This  letter  was  committed  to  the  car 
three  Friends,  and  a  considerable  numbe 
copies  of  it  were  made,  in  order  that  it  m 
be  circulated  in  different  settlements,  and 
sent  to  many  of  the  individual  Indians  at  t 
homes. 

These  Friends,  on  arriving  on  the  Res( 
tion,  found  the  Indians  much  divided  in  e 
ing  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  'f 
President,  in  leasing  a  large  part  of  their  ]f 
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;he  Allegheny,  for  oil  purposes,  with  such 
ileges  and  concessions  to  the  lessee  as 
Id  endanger  their  future  occupancy  and 
;rol  of  it.  The  President  had  consequently 
]  impeached,  and  another  one  had  been 
ainted  by  a  part  of  the  Councillors  for  the 
Kpired  term. 

(Tobeciitinucil. ) 

Science  and  Industry. 

.  hundred  years  ago  the  average  chest 
sure  of  men  as  recorded  in  tailor's  books 

thirty-six  inches,  now   it  is  thirty-eight 

163.  

ield  work  of  the  United  States  topographers 
Jtitudes  of  12,000  to  14,000  feet  presents 
sual  difficulties.  With  only  two-thirds  of 
la-level  atmosphere  to  breathe,  and  that  so 
ilarating  as  to  make  one's  energy  seem  in- 
austible,  care  has  to  be  taken  lest  heart 

lungs  be  over-stimulated.  As  the  Needles 
n  the  crown  of  a  mountain  mass  which  is 
;  in  the  path  of  the  moisture-laden  winds 
ving  overland  from  the  Gulf  of  California, 
d  thunder  storms,  accompanied  by  vivid 
itning,  are  very  frequent.  On  several  occa- 
is  it  hapiiened  that  Survey  topographers 
e  caught  on  isolated  peaks  during  such 
•ms,  where  they  were  (to  state  the  case 
ily)  strongly  impressed  by  a  sense  of  in- 
arity  on  account  of  their  own  snapping  hair, 

the  sparks  emitted  from  noses  and  fingers, 
?ell  as  from  the  metal  parts  of  their  instru- 
its.  The  quaking  of  their  knees  under  these 
ditions  they  subsequently  attributed  to 
?erful  electric  shocks. 


'he  Israelites  of  old  need  not  have  worried 
ut  the  item  of  straw  as  a  material  for 
;k-making  if  they  had  only  made  acquaint- 
e,  accidentally  or  otherwise,  with  what  is 
lay  the  newest  invention  in  this  line  of  in- 
try — namely,  the  so-called  "sand  brick," 
iposed  of  sand  and  lime.  First  importa- 
IB  of  these  bricks  are  now  reaching  this 
ntry  from  Germany,  and  they  possess  such 
antages  in  respect  of  cheapness  and  dura- 
ty  that  they  are  sure  before  long  to  come 
J  widespread  use. 

he  recipe  for  making  them  is  simple  enough, 
y  are  ninety-four  per  cent,  sand  and  six 
cent,  lime,  and  these  ingredients,  being 
roughly  mixed  together  by  a  puddling  pro- 
3,  are  thereby  combined  into  a  semi-fluid 
;erial,  which  is  poured  into  moulds.  After 
dening  and  coming  out  of  the  moulds  the 
;ks  thus  formed  are  exposed  for  four  hours 
ive  steam,  which  completes  the  process  of 
lufacture. 

'he  bricks  are  exceedingly  hard,  and  so 
jgh  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  hammer 
im  to  pieces.  — Saturday  Evening  Post. 

I       Items  Concerning  the  Society. 

/illiani  C.  Allen  is  liberated  by  Chester  Monthly 
king,  Xew  Jersey,  for  religious  service  with 
(-members  within  the  State,  more  particularly 
tts  Southern  half  and  especially  within  the  limits 
|iis  Monthly  Meeting. 

he  recent  issue  of  the  W'estonian,  containing 
lies  of  the  addresses  given  at  the  annual  meet- 
J  of  the  Friends'  Teacliers'  Association  is  an  un- 
lally  valuable  number. 

j.lso,  not  having  been  present,  we  leave  to  the 
Oimns  of  the  Wc.^fonian  the  report,  far  more 
Isfactory  in  its   fulness   than   we   could  have 


given  it  of  the  annual  re-union  of  the  Old  Scholars' 
Association,  as  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  West- 
town  Schooi  on  the  3rd  instant. 

Tuckerton  Meeting,  New  Jersey,  was  opened  last 
First-day  to  a  Friends'  Meeting  which  a  visiting 
minister  attended  ;  and  it  is  expected  to  be  opened 
regularly  on  First-days  while  temporary  residents 
from  rhiladelphia  sojourn  there. 

Among  the  attenders  was  Hannah  Bellows, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Bellows.  She  has  been 
engaged  for  two  years  under  a  sense  of  duty  in 
teaching  among  the  Doukhobors  in  Assiniboia.  She 
is  paying  a  few  visits  to  Friends  about  Philadel- 
phia, previously  to  embarking  a  fortnight  hence 
for  her  home  in  Gloucester,  England.  Jessie  A. 
Wood,  from  England,  who  has  been  engaged  as 
nurse  of  the  sick  among  the  Doukhobors  ever  since 
the  visit  of  Eliza  H.  Varney  to  them,  was  also  in 
Tuckerton,  but  left  her  companion,  Hannah  Bel- 
lows, on  Seventh-day,  proposing  to  sail  for  her 
home  on  Fourth-day  of  this  week. 

The  meeting  hitherto  known  as  London  Yearly 
Meeting,  met  this  year  at  Leeds.  No  fully  ac- 
credited visitors  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  were 
present,  but  the  following  were  welcomed  :  Wil- 
liam and  Susan  T.  Thompson  from  New  England, 
Elias  and  Eliza  Rogers  and  Mary  E.  Cornell  from 
Canada,  Theophilus  Waldmeir  and  his  wife  of 
Syria,  John  Marcussen  from  Denmark,  Joshua  L. 
Bailey,  Joel  Cadbury  and  Anna  K.  Cadbury  from 
Philadelphia,  and  Anna  B.  Thomas  of  Baltimore. 

"The  Lord  Mayor's  reception,  the  evening  be- 
fore the  Yearly  Meeting  opened,  accorded  a  civic 
welcome  to  the  Friends  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  Leeds  Free  Church  Council,  on 
the  opening  day,  presented  an  address  recognizing 
the  past  and  present  work  of  the  Friends.  Ail 
this  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  accompaniments 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  London." 

A  great  meeting  held  in  the  Coliseum  on  First- 
day  afternoon  was  attended  by  about  2,300,  before 
whom  the  subject  "  C^hrist  and  Modern  Life,"  ser- 
ved to  convey  "  a  broad  Quaker  outlook  on  ques- 
tions of  personal  and  national  conduct." 

Notes  in  General. 

The  free  hospital  at  White  Haven,  Pa.,  for  poor 
consumptives  is  now  ten  years  old,  and  has  main- 
tained 2458  patients.  Its  sanatorium  has  cost 
near  $139,000.  "  We  could  do  much  more  if  we 
had  the  money,"  says  Dr.  Flick,  president,  732 
Pine  Street,  Philadelphia.  "  We  are  unable  to 
take  half  the  people  who  apply  to  us.  There  is  no 
nobler  work  than  to  save  human  life  and  human 
misery."  

More  than  one-third  of  the  140  persons  who 
have  been  incarcerated  for  non-payment  of  the 
education  tax  in  England  have  been  ministers. 
That  distinguished  preacher,  F.  B.  Meyer,  just  be- 
fore leaving  New  York  for  London,  said  :  "  With 
the  expectation  that  I  may  soon  be  imprisoned  for 
non-payment  of  my  education  rates,  1  am  learning 
how  to  use  a  scrubbrush  and  how  to  brighten  tins, 
and  1  will  remain  in  jail  so  long  as  it  be  necessary, 
rather  than  contribute  toward  priestly  teaching 
in  our  elementary  schools." 

The  Arabs  of  Arabia  have  not  yet  had  the  gos- 
pel carried  to  them  in  vocal  ministry.  .Arabia, 
"  the  desert  of  the  sea,"  is  a  land  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, of  late  years  some  efforts  have  been  made 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  to  evangelize  the  Arabs.  A 
minister,  Forder,  who  for  some  years  time  has 
beeTi  in  America,  has  for  many  years  lived  among 
the  Arabs  and  preached  the  gospel  to  them,  and 
he  hopes  to  penetrate  to  the  capital  of  Arabia  with 
the  gospel.  He  will  soon  return  to  his  home  in 
Jerusalem,  and  his  work  among  the  Arabs. 

The  (Irigin  of  Place  Names.— People  with  a 
passion  for  finding  out  how  things  happened — how 
they  came  to  be  as  they  are—  will  want   Henry 


Gannetfs  bulletin  called  "The  Origin  of  Certain 
Place  Names  in  the  United  States.  The  material 
has  been  compiled  from  various  sources,  printed 
and  manuscript,  and  will  be  of  great  interest  as 
embodying  much  local  and  general  history.  Dur- 
ing the  compilation  of  this  work  a  large  correspond- 
ence was  carried  on  with  State  and  local  historical 
societies.  State,  county,  and  township  officers,  and 
individuals  in  all  parts  of  the  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  necessary  information.  The 
greatest  interest  was  shown  and  much  work  done 
by  correspondents,  who  have  thus  contributed  very 
largely  to  the  work.  Much  valuable  material  was 
collected  in  this  way  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  unavailable. 

This  bulletin,  which  is  No.  2.58  on  the  list,  is 
published  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
for  free  distribution. 

Increased  Cost  of  Living.— One  of  the  latest 
bulletins  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  confirms 
most  of  what  has  been  said  of  late  regarding  the 
increased  cost  of  living  in  this  country.  It  shows 
that  wholesale  prices  have  been  steadily  advancing 
during  the  last  four  years  in  the  case  of  most  ar- 
ticles of  common  use.  In  the  case  of  farm  pro- 
ducts the  average  price  in  1904  was  twenty-six 
per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  of  the  years 
from  1890  to  1899.  In  the  case  of  fifty-two  selec- 
ted food  products  the  average  increase  in  the  last 
four  years  was  nearly  seven  per  cent.  The  price 
of  clothing  in  the  same  period  advanced  thirty-two 
per  cent.,  metals  ten  per  cent.,  lumber  and  build- 
ing materials  twenty-four  and  six-tenths  per  cent, 
and  drugs,  chemicals,  house-furnishing  goods  and 
miscellaneous  commodities  ten  per  cent.  What 
this  means  for  persons  on  fixed  incomes  is  apparent 
enough;  what  it  means  for  wage-workers  depends, 
of  course,  on  the  course  of  wages  during  the  years 
covered.  Hardly  any  of  the  latter  class,  however, 
can  have  noted  any  proportionate  increase  in  their 
income.  ■ 

Tn  Japan  for  the  Summer.- Already  says  the 
Baltimore  Herald,  there  are  indications  that  the 
tide  of  tourists  is  to  be  diverted  toward  Japan. 
The  deluge  of  books  Japanese  has  brought  the  land 
of  Nippon  into  the  light  of  reality  and  has  dis- 
closed charms  which  are  enticing  to  the  sated  pal- 
ates of  the  intercontinental  flitters.  Heretofore 
visitors  to  Japan  have  been  largely  missionaries, 
merchants,  teachers  and  consular  officers.  These 
personages  make  up  the  advance  tide  of  modern 
travel.  They  are  the  pioneers  of  the  present  who 
blaze  the  paths  to  new  fields  of  delight,  new 
climes,  new  conditions  and  new  cults. 

There  is  to-day  no  more  attractive  and  inviting 
country  for  American  visitors  than  the  Sunrise 
Kingdom.  There  is  no  name  so  magic  or  so  popu- 
lar as  that  which  brings  to  the  mind  the  little  fel- 
lows in  brown  with  their  fertile  resources,  minia- 
ture manners  and  big  ideals. 

The  sacred  mountain  that  figures  in  all  Japanese 
art  is  destined  to  figure  in  the  calculations  of 
Americans  seeking  new  and  attractive  routes  to 
travel.  Whatever  disposition  has  existed  to  re- 
strict the  entrance  of  Japanese  into  this  country 
will  be  met  by  the  reverse  condition,  for  Japan 
looms  large  in  the  calculations  of  steamship  com- 
panies and  other  promoters  of  travel.  The  sum- 
mer exodus  of  Americans  to  Japanese  resorts  is 
bound  to  assume  large  proportions  and  bring  the 
two  countries  into  even  more  intimate  connection. 

Signs  of  the  Times. — We  select  from  an  "npen 
Letter"  of  E.  P.  Marvin, of  Lockport,  X.  Y.,  copied 
into  The  Friends'  Messenger  of  North  Carolina,  a 
few  of  his  reasons  "  why  the  '  great  revival '  pre- 
dicted by  D.  L.  Moody  and  others  does  not  come." 

"  The  destructive  criticism,  that  impairs  and 
undermines  faith. 

"  Our  splendid  commercial,  intellectual  and  ma- 
terialistic civilization  bewitches  the  people  with  a 
I  frenzy  of  money-making,  pleasure-seeking  and  mon- 
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umental  egotism.  The  Church  is  apt  to 
wed  in  spirit  to  the  State.  Christ  is  crucified  be- 
tween two  thieves,  business  and  pleasure.  We  are 
_  through  the  'Times  of  the  Gentiles.' 
'When  the  Church  reaches  out  for  the  wealth 
and  sceptre  of  the  world,  her  spiritual  sovereignty 
and  glory  depart. 

"  Christianity  was  more  powerful  and  victorious 
on  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  than  on  throne  of  the 
Cfesars.  The  Church  was  greater  in  the  Cata- 
combs than  in  the  Cathedrals.  She  was  purer  in 
the  humble  houses  of  the  Pilgrims,  than  in  the 
marble  temples  of  the  millionaires. 

"  One  of  the  strongest  points  in  the  early  Church 
was  that  it  had  so  little  money;  one  of  weakest 
points  in  the  twentieth  century  Church  is,  that  it 
has  so  much. 

"  The  popular  religiousness  of  the  day  would  like 
to  set  Christianity  to  music  and  dancing. 

"This  frivolity  and  pleasure  loving  developing  a 
kind  of  pic-nic  kindergarten  religion,  is  absolutely 
incompatible  with  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  It  is 
self-indulgence  and  not  self-denial. 

"The  less  piety  a  church  has,  the  more  oysters, 
ice-cream  and  fun  it  takes  to  run  it,  and  the  faster 
it  runs  from  God. 

"The  craze  of  organization,  added  to  outside 
lodges,  splitting  up,  confusing  and  weakening  the 
church  with  many  lettered  societies  and  te-to-tum 
clubs.  This  unblest  machinery  fills  the  church  with 
the  clatter  of  machinery  and  the  clamor  of  meth- 
ods. 

"These  many  superfluous  wheels,  unanointed  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  are  a  dead  weight  and  they  present 
little  or  no  spiritual  output. 

"  God  never  organized  his  church  as  the  nexus 
for  a  confederacy  of  societies  for  miscellaneous 
purposes  but  as  a  compact  body  for  united  effort, 
with  the  minimum  of  machinery  and  the  maximum 
of  power.  When  we  seek  to  improve  on  this,  we 
impugn  the  wisdom  of  God.  We  need  to  energize 
more  and  organize  less. 

"Last,  but  not  least,  the  multiplication  of  forms 
and  amateur  liturgies,  to  make  up  for  departed 
power  in  worship,  the  prominence  of  artistic  mu- 
sical exercises,  in  which  ungodly  singers,  inspired 
by  lucre,  brandy  and  vanity,  shout  lies  to  heaven 
to  entertain  the  world;  the  sensational,  secular  and 
worldly  preaching,  changing  the  emphasis  from 
eternity  to  time,  and  booming  each  successive 
craze  of  worldliness. 

"This  unfaithful  leadership,  masquerading  in 
forms,  exploiting  entertainment,  turning  to  secu- 
lar affairs  for  popularity,  and  trying  to  '  run  the 
world,'  is  a  prime  cause  of  the  present  defection. 

"  No  '  great  revival '  is  possible  till  the  Church 
and  ministry  repent,  pray,  get  right  with  God,  and 
unload  the  dead  weight  of  about  half  our  church 

members." ^ 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  Status.— On  the  8th  inst.  President  Roosevelt 
sent  to  the  Japanese  and  Russian  Governments,  through 
diplomatic  channels,  the  following  message  : 

"The  President  feels  that  the  time  has  come  when  in 
the  interest  of  all  mankind  he  must  endeavor  to  see  if  it 
is  not  possible  to  bring  to  an  end  the  terrible  and  lament- 
able conflict  now  being  waged.  With  both  Russia  and 
Japan  the  United  States  has  inherited  ties  of  friendship 
and  good-will.  It  hopes  for  the  prosperity  and  welfare 
of  each,  and  it  feels  that  the  progress  of  the  world  is  set 
back  by  the  war  between  these  two  great  nations. 

"The  President  accordingly  urges  the  Russian  and 
Japanese  Governments,  not  only  for  their  own  sakes,  but 
in  the  interest  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  to  open  direct 
negotiations  for  peace  with  one  another. 

"  The  President  suggests  that  these  peace  negotiations 
be  conducted  directly  and  exclusively  between  the  two 
belligerents  ;  in  other  words,  that  there  may  be  a  meeting 
of  Russian  and  Japanese  plenipotentiaries  or  delegates 
without  any  intermediary  in  order  to  see  if  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  these  representatives  of  the  two  Powers  to 
agree  to  terms  of  peace.  The  President  earnestly  asks 
that  the  Japanese  (Russian)  Gpvernment  do  now  agree  to 
such  meeting,  and  is  asking  the  Russian  (Japanese)  Gov- 
ernment likewise  to  agree. 

"  While  the  President  does  not  feel  that  any  interme- 


diary should  be  called  in  in  respect  to  the  peace  negotia- 
tions themselves,  he  is  entirely  willing  to  do  what  he 
properly  can  if  the  two  Powers  concerned  feel  that  his 
services  will  be  of  aid  in  arranging  the  preliminaries  as 
to  the  time  and  place  of  meeting.  But  if  even  these  pre- 
liminaries can  be  arranged  directly  between  the  two 
Powers  or  in  any  other  way,  the  President  will  be  glad, 
as  his  sole  purpose  is  to  bring  about  a  meeting  which  the 
whole  civilized  world  will  pray  may  result  in  peace." 

It  is  announced  that  both  Japan  and  Russia  have  for- 
mally acceded  to  the  President's  request  that  plenipoten- 
tiaries should  be  named  to  discuss  terms  of  peace. 

The  United  States  Government  has  refused  to  permit 
the  Russian  ships  at  Manila,  after  their  recent  defeat,  to 
make  repairs,  on  the  ground  that  their  injuries  were  in- 
flicted in  battle.  Admiral  Enquist,  in  command,  was 
ordered  immediately  to  intern  his  ships  or  to  leave  port. 
The  Russian  Government  has  forwarded  orders  to  the 
Admiral  to  remain  at  Manila  at  the  disposition  of  the 
American  Government. 

A  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  has  lately  been  suc- 
cessfully tried  between  railroad  trains  in  motion  and  the 
general  offices  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad.  In 
commenting  upon  it  President  Felton  lately  said  :  "This 
is  the  first  time  that  the  wireless  system  has  ever  been 
used  to  communicate  with  persons  on  a  moving  train. 
By  this  system  the  dispatcher  will  be  able  to  reach  any 
train  on  any  part  of  his  division  whenever  he  pleases. 
Trains  running  close  together  will  also  be  able  to  com- 
municate with  each  other,  as  we  shall  have  telegraph 
operators  on  all  freight  trains  as  well  as  passenger  trains. 
With  this  system  on  our  trains,  we  believe  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  have  a  collision  on  our  road,  no  matter  what 
the  weather  conditions  are,  as  the  operators  on  every 
train  will  know  the  exact  whereabouts  of  every  other 
train  on  the  road.  It  is  our  intention  to  handle  commer- 
cial messages  for  our  patrons  to  and  from  moving  trains." 

A  new  train  running  between  New  York  and  Chicago  in 
eighteen  hours  has  been  put  into  service  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company.  The  distance  is  nine  hundred 
and  twelve  miles.  This  is  said  to  be  the  fastest  long- 
distance train  ever  scheduled  to  run  as  a  regular  train." 

It  is  stated  that  the  bulletin  just  issued  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Labor  shows  that  the  wholesale  prices  of  arti- 
cles in  common  use  have  been  steadily  increasing  during 
the  last  four  years.  The  average  increase  in  the  price 
of  farm  products  in  1904  over  the  average  for  the  years 
from  1890  to  1899  is  26  per  cent.  The  average  increase 
in  the  prices  of  fifty-two  articles  of  food  is  nearly  7  per 
cent.  The  price  of  cloth  and  clothing  has  increased  32 
per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  price  of  lumber  and  build- 
ing material  is  marked,  24,6  per  cent. 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis in  this  city  is  to  makes  a  free  distribution  of  a 
pamphlet  relative  to  the  disinfection  of  private  houses. 

Its  instructions  in  regard  to  disinfectants  are,  briefly, 
as  follows  : 

First.  Everything  in  the  sick-room  that  is  no  longer 
useful  should  be  burned. 

Second.  Eating  utensils,  bed  pans,  tinware,  linen  and 
wearing  apparel  should  be  boiled.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
boiling  water  reach  every  part  of  the  clothes. 

Third.  Bedsteads  and  other  furniture  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  yard,  the  bed  taken  apart,  drawers  removed 
from  bureaus  and  thoroughly  washed. 

The  strike  in  Chicago  remains  unsettled,  and  disorders 
attended  with  injury  to  life  and  property  continue. 

In  reviewing  the  remarkable  change  in  the  government 
of  this  city  which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  four 
weeks,  the  Public  Ledger  remarks  :  "  When  our  grandchil- 
dren are  gravely  told  that  there  was  a  time  when  bands 
of  conspirators  arrayed  themselves  under  the  names  of 
political  clubs  in  the  various  wards,  compelled  every  city 
employee  to  join  one  of  those  clubs,  forcgd  him  to  pay  a 
part  of  his  salary,  decided  who  should  and  who  should  not 
be  employed  by  the  city,  decided  the  fate  of  those  already 
employed,  and  in  fact  ruled,  under  the  inspiration  of  a 
few  arch-conspirators,  the  whole  city  government,  they 
will  never  believe  the  story  ;  and  yet  it  is  the  truth.  And 
more  and  more  incredible  will  the  account  seem  if  it  shall 
be  related  that  the  heads  and  chiefs  and  the  real  active 
workers  in  these  clubs,  or  many  of  them,  were  actually 
engaged  in  the  treasonable  work  of  stuffing  ballot-boxes, 
debauching  the  whole  electorate  and  nullifying  the  peo- 
ple's will  under  a  free  government."  ' 

Earnest  endeavors  have  been  continued  to  prevent  a 
return  to  the  former  condition  of  political  afl'airs  in  this 
city.  The  mayor  has  announced  the  selection  of  an  advi- 
sory board  of  fourteen  men  prominent  in  business  inter- 
ests to  assist  him  in  dealing  with  flnancial  questions  in- 
volved. 

A  company  has  been  organized  to  make  paper  from 
corn  stalks,  which  it  is  said  can  be  done  at  a  cost  of 
$22  to  $25  per  ton.    Prof,  W.  R.  Patterson,  of  the  State 


University  of  Iowa,  is  reported  as  stating  that  the  qual 
01  the  paper  is  equal  to  that  made  from  rags  or  wo 
pulp.  The  pith,  it  is  said,  can  also  be  made  into  fi 
paper.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  erect  a  mill  at  Kankak 
Illinois,  to  utilize  the  different  portions  of  the  stalk. 

Dr.  Frederic  Sohon,  a  Washington  physician,  havi 
found  that  a  long  sojourn  on  the  coast  of  Greenland  i 
suited  in  the  cure  of  tuberculosis  in  his  own  case,  b 
published  his  experience  in  a  paper  entitled  "  The  i 
plicability  of  the  Greenland  fiords  to  the  treatment 
tuberculosis."  In  order  to  test  his  theory  an  hospil 
steamer  Havana  has  been  appointed  to  leave  Halifax 
the  15th  instant  for  a  cruise  in  the  Arctic  regions,  wht 
Dr.  Sohon  contends  the  perpetual  summer  sunshine  a 
healthful  and  bracing  features  surpass  any  conditions 
this  country  for  the  cure  of  this  disease.  The  vessel 
to  take  a  limited  number  of  cases  and  to  return  to  Halif 
about  Ninth  Month  30th. 

Foreign.— The  delegates  to  the  Zemstvo  Conferen 
have  lately  addressed  the  Czar  in  a  lengthy  docume 
demanding  the  cessation  of  the  war  and  certain  imn 
diate  reforms.  It  is  said  the  address  will  not  be  pv 
lished  in  the  Russian  newspapers,  but  the  following  < 
tracts  are  given  in  a  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg: 

"Russia  has  been  drawn  into  a  disastrous  war 
criminal  abuses  and  the  negligence  of  your  counsello 
Our  army  is  powerless,  and  our  fleet  has  been  an: 
hilated;  but  more  menacing  than  this  exterior  peril 
the  prospect  of  a  civil  war  waged  by  your  people  agaii 
the  vices  of  a  dangerous  and  ignorant  bureacracy." 

"  Martial  law  has  been  declared  and  the  path  to  enal, 
the  truth  to  reach  you  is  barred  to  your  subjects.  . 
Before  it  is  too  late,  for  the  welfare  of  Russia,  co 
mand  a  convocation  of  representatives  of  the  natii; 
elected  by  equal  franchise,  and  let  those  elected  repi 
sentatives  decide  with  yon  the  vital  question  of  war 
peace,  thus  transforming  the  war  into  a  national  o 
.  Great  is  your  responsibility  before  God  and  bef( 
Russia  in  this  terrible  hour  of  national  trial." 

Alfonso  XIII,  the  young  King  of  Spain,  has  latl 
been  making  a  visit  in  England,  where  he  has  hi 
warmly  welcomed.  It  is  stated  that  he  is  the  first  ki 
of  Spain  who  has  ever  landed  in  England. 

A  despatch  from  Christiania  of  the  7th  says : 
Storthing  to-day  declared  the  union  between  Nor» 
and  Sweden  to  be  dissolved,  and  King  Oscar  to  be 
longer  King  of  Norway.  Resolutions  to  this  effect  W( 
passed  without  debate,  and  embodied  in  an  address 
King  Oscar,  telling  him  of  the  action.  The  Storth 
declared  that  the  King  had  ceased  to  act  as  king  of  ] 
way,  and  empowered  the  State  Council  to  act  as  a  i 
ernment  of  Norway  until  further  notice,  and  to  exerc 
the  power  heretofore  appertaining  to  the  King.  These  t 
countries  were  united  in  1814.  The  population  of  N 
way  is  stated  to  be  about  two  and  a  quarter  millio 
and  of  Sweden  about  five  millions.  It  is  stated  in  offi( 
circles  that  arrangements  are  being  made  for  a 
tional  convention  in  Norway,  and  this,  it  is  believed, 
result  in  the  declaration  of  a  republic. 

An  order  of  the  German  Chancellor  Von  Bulow 
been  issued  that  all  children  of  slaves  born  in  Gem 
East  Africa  after  Twelfth  Month  31st,  1905,  will 
free.  This  part  of  Africa  is  said  to  be  twice  as  la 
as  Germany  and  to  have  a  population  of  six  millions. 

NOTICES. 
Westtown  Boarding  School.-Parents  and  otb 

who  are  expecting  to  send  children  to  Westtown  n 
fall,  will  please  make  application  for  their  admissioD 
the  close  of  the  current  term.  Sixth  Month  23rd. 

William  F.  Wickersham,  Principal, 
Westtown, 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — For  convenie 
of  persons  coming  to  Westtown  School,  the  stage 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  A.  M., 
2.48  and  4.32  p.  M.  Other  trains  are  met  when  re 
Stage  fare,  fifteen  cents;  after  7.30  P.  M.,  twenty- 
cents  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegraph,  i 
West  Chester,  Phone  114a.     Edward  G.  Smedley,  S 


Died,  at  his  late  residence  in  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  on 
26th  of  Second  Month,  1905,  Joshua  T.  Ballingeb 
the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age.     A  member  of  E 
donfield  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.     His  latter  y( 
were  marked  by  feeble  health,  and  during  the  many  t 
ous  days  and  wearisome  nights  that  were  appointed  i 
him,  he  was  preserved  in  much  quiet  resignation  to|« 
Divine  Will,  wailing  for  his  change,  in  the  blessed  1« 
of  an  entrance  into  the  glorious  rest  prepared  for* 
people  of  God.  j_ 
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Ve  cannot  always  be  responsible  for  the 
•ectness  of  that  which  we  are  persuaded  of, 
we  are  responsible  for  faithfulness  to  our 
h  Let  Mi'  be  true,  thouj^h  things  now  be- 
ad may  sometime,  in  greater  light,  be  found 
rue.  But  it  is  highly  important  that  both 
and  what  we  believe  should  be  true.  They 
kdily  correct  each  other. 
[any  are  cultivating  the  principle  of  faith- 
less, though  on  untrue  things.  We  mourn 
r  their  superstitions,  but  commend  their 
Bonal  truth.  If  they  thus  learn  faithful- 
^  to  apprehended  truth,  great  will  be  their 
antage  when  they  reach  the  condition  where 
;e  is  nothing  but  truth  to  apprehend. 
liSPLACED  Ketiuements— "I  would  retire 
ry  minister  at  sixty  years  of  age,  if  I  had 
iway,  rather  than  go  on  in  the  way  we  are 
i'."  said  Liishop  Lawrence.  Well,  if  the 
listers  had  retired  inward  at  twenty,  they 
fid  not  need  to  be  retired  outward  at  sixty, 
iritual  gilts  inwardly  nursed  and  outwardly 
lyed  never  become  effete,  but  grow  in  grace 
h  age  and  experience.  But  if  the  standard 
ninistry  is  no  higher  than  intellectual  talent 
b  religious  ideas,  then  it  must  wane  with 
outer  faculties  which  run  the  lecture 
duct.  If  the  church  prophet  had  not  be- 
16  submerged  in  the  church  executive,  this 
llern  age-limit  heresy  would  not  have  arisen, 
laul  the  aged"  was  inwardly  retired  to  the 
ntain  of  life,  else  the  care  of  all  the  churches 
lid  have  retired  him  to  the  outwardness 
eh  chokes  the  word  of  grace.  John  at  near 
I  century  mark  was  needed  for  his  undying 
histry  of  love  and  revelation.  For  ages  holy 
1  in  whom  the  world  has  had  most  confidence 


for  spiritual  counsels  have  been  at  the  prime 
of  their  qualifications  at  three  score.  We  have 
indeed,  our  Fox,  Barclay,  Burrough,  Parnell, 
Penn,  so  very  efficient  for  the  truth  while 
under  thirty,  but  we  would  have  valued  in 
them  the  fruit  of  a  long  life  still  more.  These 
were  of  the  spiritual  standard.  They,  as  we, 
would  have  accepted  the  bishop's  confession 
that  the  man-made  ministry,  wherever  it  is  in 
vogue,  demonstrates  its  disqualification  even 
earlier,  for  handling  the  word  of  the  Lord. 


The  Organization. 

We  have  been  seeing  how  citizens  lose  their 
republicanism  in  the  despotism  of  "the  Orga- 
nization." Government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  which  alone  has 
the  right  to  the  name  of  Republican  or  Demo- 
cracy, allows  its  direction  to  be  gradually  ap- 
propriated by  professional  managers  under  an 
acknowledged  Czar,  till  all  republicanism  has 
evaporated  and  the  Machine  framed  in  its  forms 
takes  its  place. 

We  have  observed  places  where  all  that  is 
apparent  of  Quakerism  is  the  Organization. 
For  that  the  members  live  as  a  society  and  do 
not  want  to  hear  the  word  "principles."  The 
Organization  is  the  principles,  and  these  may 
be  dropped,  changed,  or  borrowed  from  others 
at  convenience.  The  Society  is  this  year's 
Machine,  and  not  an  embodiment  of  principles 
and  doctrines  which  gave  it  its  right  to  a  dis- 
tinct existence. 

These  principles  gathered  around  them  an 
organization  to  conserve  and  operate  them, 
and  the  coporate  name  cannot  honestly  be 
applied  to  cover  inconsistent  modes  and  prin- 
ciples which  the  Society  was  organized  to  testi- 
fy against  or  stand  separate  from.  Men  carry 
down  the  frame-work  from  past  generations, 
and  forget  that  the  frame-work  is  property  held 
in  trust  for  the  principles  which  framed  it; 
that  though  there  be  nothing  left  of  them  that 
is  insisted  on  but  the  doctrine  of  Peace,  and 
riome  half-hearted  holding  to  the  spirituality 
of  the  "ordinances,"  yet  even  these  tenets  are 
not  essential  to  our  being  the  Society  of  Friends 
any  longer  than  the  organization  practically 
holds  to  them.  .Vnd  so,  as  every  foundation 
must  bo  shaken  as  "sandy,"  which  is  not  truth 
in  the  living  experience  of  it,  so  every  bond 
of  organization  whose  links  are  not  principles 
of  unchanging  truth  inwardly  owned,  is  but  a 


rppe  of  sand.  Unstable  as  water,  such  a  church 
may  get  its  floating  and  flitting  "results,"  but 
shall  not  permanently  excel. 

But  "principles"  too,  may  be  only  an  organi- 
zation in  some  minds.  We  have  feared  some 
were  carrying  our  goodly  system  of  principles 
in  their  opinions  as  a  philosophy,  and  not  in 
their  hearts  and  works  as  a  life.  Their  logic 
is  correct,  their  lives  are  dry.  In  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  head  only,  or  of  tradition  merely, 
the  letter  killeth ;  in  the  orthodoxy  of  the  heart, 
which  is  "  the  greatest"  soundness,  "the  spirit 
maketh  alive."  The  orthodoxy  of  the  heart 
we  ought  daily  to  do,  and  never  to  leave  the 
other  undone. 

And  at  this  moment  we  light  upon  the  follow- 
ing expression  of  John  Wesley  so  unexpectedly, 
and  in  an  apprehension  of  guidance,  that  we 
here  give  them  place: — 

I  will  not  quarrel  with  you  about  opinions.  Only 
see  that  your  heart  is  right  towards  God,  that  you 
know  and  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  you  love 
your  neighbor  and  walk  as  your  Master  walked, 
and  I  desire  no  more.  I  am  sick  of  opinions,  I  am 
weary  to  hear  them.  Give  me  solid  and  substan- 
tial religion;  give  me  a  humble,  gentle  lover  of 
God  and  man,  a  man  full  of  mercy  and  good  frnits, 
a  man  laying  out  himself  in  the  work  of  faith,  the 
patience  of  liope,  the  labor  of  love.  Let  my  soul 
be  with  these  Christians,  wheresoever  they  are  and 
whatsoever  opinions  they  are  of.  Whosoever  thus 
doth  the  will  of  my  Father  in  Heaven,  the  same  is 
my  brother  and  sister. 

System-following,  whether  of  outward  frame 
— works  as  our  sole  law,  or  of  intellectual  con- 
struction and  observance,  if  these  be  used  as 
substitutes  for  the  spirit,  belongs  to  the  same 
idolatry  which  forgets  Him  who  will  not  be 
served  with  graven  images.  Yet  without  ad- 
hering to  our  organic  body  of  truth,  which  from 
its  foundation  has  given  us  our  right  of  exis- 
tence as  a  Society  under  the  name  of  Friends, 
we  become  carried  to  and  fro  with  every  other 
current  of  doctrine  which  may  cater  to  the  pres- 
ent year's  novelty,  leave  principles  to  the  winds, 
and  render  ourselves  unprincipled.  Our  repu- 
tation for  influence,  if  we  congratulate  our- 
selves on  it,  we  borrow  from  the  steadfastness 
of  those  days  when  ours  was  a  "principled" 
Society.  The  public  knew  what  "Friends" 
stood  for.  That  is  not  the  case  now,  save  in 
certain  localities.  The  present  year's  machine, 
as  the  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  practice  (else 
be  called  schismatics),  transfers  the  seat  of  au- 
thority from  within  outward,  abolishes  Quaker- 
ism, and  substitutes  "apparatus  for  ideals." 
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THE    FRIEND. 


Sixth  Mo.  24,  190f 


A  Visit  to  Algeria. 

(CJontlnued  from  page  386.) 

In  the  morning  he  had  showed  bis  revolver. 
"Why,  Safti,"  I  said,  "do  you  go  armed?" 
"Always,  mademoiselle,  at  night  when  I  go 
home  I  carry  two  revolvers.  It  is  not  safe.' 
"But,  Safti,"  I  said,  "you  do  not  use  them 
you  would  not  shoot  at  a  man?"  A  dark  look 
came  over  his  face.  "Mademoiselle  must  un- 
derstand, a  man  must  protect  his  own  life— 
these  men  are  brigands,  thieves,  lawless  ruf 
fians."  "But,"  I  insisted,  "you  never  killed  a 
man?"  The  dark  look  deepened  to  one  of 
great  pain.  Instantly  I  repented  of  ray  thought- 
less question.  1  had  not  realized  what  I  was 
asking.  Perhaps,  too,  that  lost  eye  told  the 
story  of  a  death  struggle  I  did  not  want  to 
know.  "Mademoiselle  must  understand,"  he 
began  slowly,  almost  savagely  under  his  breath. 
"Yes,  yes,"  I  said,  quickly,  I  understand,  I 
understand,"  and  spoke  of  other  things.  The 
bright  sun  chased  all  sinister  thoughts  far 
away,  and  the  night  was  far  too  wonderful  to 
admit  of  fear.  I  could  not  conceive  of  any- 
thing of  which  I  could  be  afraid. 

Poor  Safti!  That  night  as  I  came  down 
about  nine  o'clock  for  something  I  had  left  in 
the  salon,  I  saw  him  sitting  in  a  corner,  a 
mere  rag  of  his  real  self.  I  went  up  to 
him  and  told  him  how  sorry  I  was  that  he 
was  so  tired  —  "And  think,  mademoiselle,  I 
have  still  three  kilometers  to  go  before  I  get 
home?"  "  But  why  don't  you  go  home  at  once," 
I  said.  "I  never  go  home  till  midnight,  mad 
emoiselle."  "But  why;  what  do  you  do?' 
"I  stay  about  the  hotel;  if  any  of  my  clients 
wish  me  I  am  here;  if  they  do  not,  I  sit  with 
my  friends." 

Evening.  Our  last  in  this  garden  of  the 
sun.  I  stood  long  on  the  balcony  watching 
the  last  color  fade  out  of  the  sky.  The  desert 
looked  of  the  most  intense  blue,  as  though  it 
were  indeed  the  sea,  beyond  the  palm  groves. 
We  leave  to-morrow  early.  There  is  always  a 
pang  in  leaving  any  place,  but  that  over  I 
shall  be  glad.  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  back  to 
a  colder,  more  vigorous  climate  and  to  begin 
real  work  again. 

Consta7itine. —  This  evening  we  are  here. 
We  left  Biskra  at  7.45  this  morning.  We  are 
now  out  of  the  desert.  Have  left  far,  far 
behind  us  those  eternal  reaches  of  calm  and 
repose,  that  region  of  endless  summer,  that 
Garden  of  Allah  which  held  us  spellbound  so 
long.  Already  it  seems  like  a  dream— the 
long  trains  of  camels,  the  palm  trees  against 
the  golden  evening  sky,  the  mountains  of  rose 
and  amethyst.  No  lounging  figures  stretched 
in  the  sun.  No  wild  beating  of  tom-toms,  no 
roaring  of  discontented  camels,  unloading  for 
the  night's  repose.  No  Safti  to  take  us  to 
walk  through  the  market,  to  order  for  us  a 
cafe  maure,  to  be  taken  sitting  in  the  sun, 
watching  the  strange  life  of  that  wonderful 
oasis  of  the  desert. 

Poor  Safti!  Of  course  we  didn't  take  him 
to  Tunis,  but  he  was  quite  satisfied  with  what 
he  received,  even  after  his  great  exertions  to 
show  us  everything.  He  had  his  wife  to  pre- 
pare for  us  the  famous  Kous-Kous  of  the  Arabs, 
which  was  served  for  us  at  dinner.  It  is  a 
preparation  of  the  grain  of  wheat,  steamed  well 
till  it  is  soft.  It  was  served  in  gala  fashion, 
as  they  do  on  occasions  of  festivity,  garnished 
with  hard  boiled  eggs  and  bits  of  chicken, 


and  a  sauce  which  was  not  in  any  way  defin- 
able. 

In  the  afternoon  he  had  taken  us  to  old 
Biskra  to  visit  the  school.  We  wanted  to 
see  his  little  boy,  of  whom  he  had  told  us 
much.  A  most  interesting  group  of  pupils  it 
was  that  we  saw.  Mostly  Arabs,  a  few  negro 
types  and  a  sprinkling  of  French.  The  master 
was  French,  of  course.  Safti,  junior,  was  a 
charming  little  fellow,  and  promises  to  be  a 
handsome  man,  and  no  doubt  a  learned  one, 
considering  the  number  of  hours  he  spends  in 
school  every  day. 

Afterwards  we  went  to  the  Arabic  school. 
It  was  held  in  a  tiny  room  connected  with  a 
marabout,  or  tomb  of  a  saint.  Here  he  learns 
the  Koran,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  religion, 
but  much  as  we  would  take  some  classic,  study- 
ing it  to  form  his  style.  At  the  same  time  he 
learns  to  read  and  write  Arabic.  There  were 
no  benches,  no  desk,  nothing  but  a  worn  mat 
on  a  slightly  raised  portion  of  the  floor.  A 
hole  in  the  wall  served  as  a  shelf  on  which 
were  two  very  ancient  manuscript  copies  of 
the  Koran.  The  same  hole  served  as  entrance 
to  the  sleeping  apartment  of  the  teacher, 
which  was  no  more  than  a  cell  large  enough 
to  lie  down  in.  Simplicity  could  certainly  not 
much  farther  go.  Safti,  junior,  is  now  one- 
third  through  the  Koran.  When  he  has  learned 
it  all  his  father  will  give  the  teacher  fifty 
francs,  two  sheep  will  be  killed,  all  the  chil- 
dren will  be  invited  and  there  will  be  a  great 
feast.  Then  he  starts  at  the  beginning  and 
learns  it  all  over  again. 

We  went  again  in  some  of  the  houses;  we 
had  previously  seen  them  spinning  and  weav- 
ing, this  time  we  saw  them  cooking.  They 
build  a  tire  in  a  small  hole  in  the  ground. 
Three  stones  are  placed  about  it  at  intervals. 
On  these  an  earthen  bowl  of  water  is  placed, 
and  over  it  an  earthen  dish  perforated  with 
holes,  in  which  the  Kous-Kous  is  steamed.  They 
eat  many  different  things,  but  not  much  meat, 
the  climate  is  too  hot.  The  animal  eaten  has 
to  be  killed  in  a  certain  way  required  by  the 
Koran,  so  that  no  Arab  would  touch  meat 
prepared  by  any  but  his  own  people. 

In  the  market  place,  besides  all  kinds  of 
provisions  there  are,  towards  evening,  in- 
numerable venders  of  cooked  food.  Arabs 
come  in  by  hundreds  and  take  their  dinner 
sitting  around  the  market  place.  Like  most 
people  belonging  to  hot  climates,  they  make 
their  food  very  hot  with  red  pepper  and  other 
things.    Their  bread  does  not  look  unlike  ours. 

It  will  interest  you  to  know  that  during  the 
winter  and  spring  a  great  deal  of  barley  and 
wheat  is  raised  in  the  oasis.  The  parti  spoke 
of  the  other  day  as  looking  barren  as  the 
desert  itself,  I  have  since  learned  is  lying 
fallow  this  year,  but  will  be  planted  next.  In 
many  places  the  young  grain  is  looking  very 
luxuriant  and  green.  There  are  large  tracts 
about  the  base  of  the  mountains  that  are 
white,  as  though  covered  with  a  light  layer  of 
snow.  This  is  finely  crystalized  saltpeter. 
There  are  streams  saturated  with  this  and 
other  minerals,  which  render  the  land  where 
they  flow  quite  barren.  There  are  also  hot 
springs.  At  one  of  these  places,  about  six 
miles  from  Biskra,  a  bathing  establishment 
has  been  erected.  A  tramway  connects  it 
with  the  town.  The  men  went  over  very  often, 
sometimes  on  foot,  sometimes  on  horseback. 


M and  I  went  once.    We  found  the  bai 

very  agreeable. 

But  it  is  quite  hopeless  to  make  Biskra 
real  and  living  place  to  you  as  it  has  beco 
to  us.  So  I  shall  not  attempt  further,  I 
spend  what  energy  and  time  remain  to  me 
night  in  giving  you  some  idea  of  the  gene 
aspect  of  North  Africa.  You  see  that  af 
Rome  destroyed  Carthage  they  extended  th 
conquests  far  inland  and  all  along  the  north* 
coast.  Roman  ruins  exist  everywhere.  1 
ruined  cities  of  Timgad  and  Lambessa,  I 
tween  here  and  Biskra,  are  marvellously  int 
esting.  We  had  fully  expected  to  visit  thi 
this  afternoon,  stopping  off  at  Batna,  fr 
where  we  should  have  taken  an  automobile 
the  ruins,  twenty  miles  away.  They  are,  ho 
ever,  high  among  the  mountains.  The  weatl 
was  cold  in  that  altitude.  We  have  so  rat 
before  us  for  these  last  few  days  that  it  seen 
wisest  to  leave  them  out.  Well,  to  return 
history.  The  natives  of  the  country  at  tl 
time  were  the  same  race  that  still  inhabit  1 
mountains,  and  of  whom  we  have  seen  vi 
numbers.  They  are  called  Kabyles,  and  i 
readily  distinguishable  from  the  Arabs  s 
Moors.  They  are  darker,  less  interestii 
looking,  more  industrious;  their  women  go  i 
veiled,  though  they  are  now  Mohammeda; 
The  Arabs  are  the  dwellers  of  the  plains,  ( 
Moors  of  the  cities.  After  the  decline  of  t 
Roman  power  North  Africa  was  conquered 
or  at  least  overrun— by  the  Vandals.  Tl 
these  latter  were  routed  by  the  Byzantii 
under  Belisarius.  Finally  came  the  follow*! 
of  the  Prophet,  about  670  A.  D.  First  tl 
were  Arabs  who  came;  then  came  the  Turi 
Always  during  the  Turk's  rule  the  north  coi 
of  Africa  was  the  centre  of  piracy  and  co 
blooded  treachery.  Charles  V.  of  Spa 
Henry  III.  of  France,  Louis  XIV.,  and  otl 
European  rulers  undertook,  at  various  tim 
to  conquer,  or  to  bring  to  terms  in  some  wi 
these  people  who  had  no  respect  for  inten 
tional  law  of  any  kind.  Then  you  know  ( 
own  war  with  Tripoli  at  the  beginning  of  1; 
century.  Finally,  during  the  reign  of  Char 
X.  of  France,  came  the  famous  affair  of 
fan.  France  had  a  consul  at  Algiers  at  tl 
time.  On  one  occasion  his  ship,  I  think 
was,  was  robbed  by  the  inhabitants.  Hew( 
personally  to  the  Dey  in  his  private  palace  tl 
crowned  the  hill  over  the  city.  The  Dey  hi 
pened  to  be  in  a  bad  humor;  he  took  his 
and  struck  the  consul  in  the  face  with  s( 
insulting  remark.  Relations  were  not  any 
good  before  this.  The  affair  was  decisive, 
army  was  at  once  put  into  motion  and  war  ( 
clared.  But  about  this  time  came  the  Revo 
tion  of  1830.  Charles  X.  was  driven  out,  a 
Louis  Philippe  came  in  his  place.  The  vi 
was  prosecuted  with  vigor,  however,  the  S( 
of  Louis  Philippe— the  dukes  of  Orleai 
Aumale  and  Nemours— took  the  field.  Pk 
tically  by  1837  Algeria  had  been  com] 
conquered  by  the  French.  One  of  the  li 
places  to  yield  was  Constantine,  where  we  m 
are,  and  of  which  I  shall  speak  later.  The  c 
of  Algiers  suffered  most.  The  cashab, 
fortress  of  the  Dey,  was  almost  completely  ( 
strojed.  The  French  took  everything  frik 
him.  His  palace  became  that  of  the  Frerk 
governor;  his  mosque  a  cathedral;  his  serag' 
the  palace  of  the  archbishop.  We  visited  } 
these  buildings;  the  beautiful  Moorish  arc/ 
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;ure  has,  in  most  cases,  been  left,  but  the 
ngs  are  French.  Here  in  Constantine  the 
ice  of  the  Bey  (the  title  of  the  rulers  of 
stantine  and  Tunis  is  Bey,  not  Dey,  as  it 

in  Algiers,  but  there  seems  no  other 
iial  difference)  seems  to  be  left  pretty  much 
b  was.  The  Moorish  arches,  columns  and 
)esques,  as  well  as  the  coloring  of  the  tiles 
exquisite.  When  taken,  he  had  within  the 
ce  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  wives. 
;  of  the  palace  is  Roman,  and  dates  back 
■  hundred  years  b.  c.  The  marble  columns 
beautiful  beyond  description.     There  are 

some  sad  reminders  left  of  the  days  when 
stian  slaves  were  put  to  death  by  hundreds 
the  amusement  or  to  inspire  the  awe  of 
women.  But  this  part  I  will  not  linger 
■.  The  wonderful  thing  about  Constantine 
3  natural  position.  Ever  since  landing  in 
ca  we  have  heard  of  its  unsurpassed  mag- 
ence,  but  nothing  anyone  could  say  could 

a  true  idea  of  what  it  is  like.     The  city 

in  times  past,  been  considered  absolutely 
■egnable.     It  has  withstood  eighty  sieges. 

Emperor  Constantine,  however,  took  it 
gave  to  it  his  own  name.  It  was  after- 
)s  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  at  last  by  the 
ich.  Built  on  an  isolated  rock  of  the  Atlas 
Dtains,  it  towers  on  one  side  a  thousand 

in  perpendicular  height  above  the  wide- 
ading  valley;  on  the  other,  completely 
rating  it  from  the  main  land,  is  a  narrow 
m,    spanned   in  two   places   by  a   bridge; 

chasm  is  of  the  wildest  and  most  pic- 
3que  character.  The  city  is  now  growing 
he  other  side  of  the  chasm,  but  the  old 
1  remains  the  one  of  real  interest.  There 
i  in  all  these  cities,  a  French  and  an  Arab 
ter — the  latter  always  with  narrow  streets 
e  houses  having  no  windows,  being  built 
od  an  open  court,  exposed  to  the  light  and 

The  region   around  Constantine  seems 

fertile.  The  ride  in  the  train  was  most 
^able.  All  day  we  were  traveling  due 
1,  or  nearly  so.  It  was  half-past  four 
I  we  reached  here.  For  some  time  before 
ling  we  could  see  this  city  in  the  clouds, 
ng  unlike  anything  we  had  ever  seen,  or 
lagination  pictured.  We  came  at  once  to 
hotel,  crossing  the  chasm  on  one  of  the 
(es  above  mentioned.  Then  we  took  a 
3  from  the  hotel  and  rapidly  visited  the 

important  places,  looking  down  from  the 
'  heights  into  the  chasm  below.  There  is 
ilk  called  "  Le  Chemin  des  Tourists" 
h  follows  along  the  face  of  the  gorge— 
■times  by  steps  cut  in  the -rock,  sometimes 
1  iron  frame  fastened  on  its  face.  We 
)  to-morrow  morning  at  8.20  for  Tunis, 
ihall  not  be  able  to  follow  this  walk.  The 
3-book  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  most 
ling  and  fascinating  things  possible  to 
5ive  of,  but  strongly  recommending  ner- 

women  not  to  undertake  it. 

(To  be  Cdnoluilpil.) 

iRWAKD. — ^Be  the  noblest  man  that  your 
unt  faith,  poor  and  weak  and  imperfect  as 
i  can  make  you  be.  Live  up  to  your  pres- 
growth,  your  present  faith.  So,  and  so 
'  do  you  take  the  next  straight  step  for- 
I,  as  you  stand  strong  where  you  are  now ; 
idy  can  you  think  the  curtain  will  be  drawn 
|,  and  there  will  be  revealed  to  you  what 
l)eyond. — Phillips  Brooks. 


SOMETIME. 

Sometime,  when  all  life's  lessons  have  been  learned, 

And  sun  and  stars  forevermore  have  set, 
The  things  which  our  weak  judgments  here  have 
spurned, 

The  things  o'er  which  we  grieved  with  lashes 
wet. 
Will  flash  before  us  out  of  life's  dark  night. 

As  stars  shine  most  in  deepest  tints  of  blue. 
And  we  shall  see  how  all  God's  plans  are  right. 

And  how  what  seems  reproof  was  love  most  true. 
And  we  shall  see  how,  while  we  frown  and  sigh, 

God's  plans  go  on  as  best  for  you  and  me, 
How,  when  we  called.  He  heeded  not  our  cry, 

Because  his  wisdom  to  the  end  could  see. 
And  e'en  as  prudent  parents  disallow 

Too  much  of  sweet  to  craving  babyhood, 
Ho  God,  perhaps,  is  keeping  from  us  now 

Life's  sweetest  things  because  it  seemeth  good. 
And  if,  sometimes,  commingled  with  life's  wine. 

We  find  the  wormwood  and  rebel  and  shrink. 
Be  sure  a  wiser  hand  than  yours  or  mine 

Pours  out  this  potion  for  our  lips  to  drink. 
And  if  some  friend  we  love  is  lying  low, 

Where  human  kisses  cannot  reach  his  face. 
Oh,  do  not  blame  the  loving  Father  so. 

But  wear  your  sorrow  with  obedient  grace! 
And  you  shall  shortly  know  that  lengthened  breith 

Is  not  the  sweetest  gift  God  sends  his  friend. 
And  that  sometimes  the  sable  pall  of  Death 

Conceals  the  fairest  bloom  his  love  can  send. 
]^  we  could  push  ajar  the  gates  of  life, 

And  stand  within  and  all  God's  workings  see 
We  could  interpret  all  this  doubt  and  strife. 

And  for  each  mystery  could  find  a  key. 
But  not  to-day.    Then  be  content,  poor  heart! 

God's  plans,  like  lilies,  pure  and  white,  unfold. 
We  must  not  tear  the  close-shut  leaves  apart, 

Time  will  reveal  the  calyxes  of  gold. 
And  if,  through  patient  toil,  we  reach  the  land 

Where  tired  feet,  with  sandals  loosed,  may  rest. 
When  we  shall  clearly  know  and  understand,     , 

I. think  that  we  will  say,  "God  knew  the  best!" 
— May  Riley  Smith. 

Two  Kinds  of  Unselfishness. 

"Margaret,  dear,"  said  one  friend  to  an- 
other, "you  must  let  me  do  something  for  you 
in  the  city.  My  brother  and  I  are  going  down 
to-morrow,  and  we  will  be  delighted  to  get 
anything  you  want  for  you  and  bring  it  back. " 
So  "Margaret  dear,"  gave  her  friend  some 
commissions  in  great  gratitude  for  her  unsel- 
fish thoughtfulness,  and  the  brother  did  the 
work  and  incurred  the  trouble. 

There  are  many  people  who  have  a  capacity 
for  this  sort  of  unselfishness.  They  devise 
things  which  involve  some  one's  else  labor. 
They  are  full  of  suggestions  which  other  people 
are  to  carry  out.  It  looks  like  unselfishness, 
but  it  is  the  purest  and  most  whimsical  kind 
of  selfishness. 

"I  wonder  who  knew  I  wanted  this  work 
done,"  says  a  mother  who  finds  some  sewing 
finished  for  her  which  she  expected  to  have  to 
do  herself.  She  found  out  after  a  while  that 
a  daughter,  without  saying  anything  about  it, 
had  given  up  some  little  plan  of  her  own  and 
stayed  at  home  to  do  this  bit  of  work  for 
her  mother.  This  was  the  genuine  unselfish- 
ness. It  was  something  done  by  the  unselfish 
one. 

What  sort  of  unselfishness  characterizes  us? 
Is  it  the  sort  that  thinks  of  things  which  other 
people  have  to  do,  while  we  appropriate  the 
credit  of  having  conceived  them,  or  is  it  the 
sort  that  goes  quietly  about  doing  unselfish 
things  1  — Forward. 


Car  Windows  and  Christianity. 

A  young  man  and  woman  got  on  the  train 
at  Springfield.  They  were  evidently  going 
away  for  a  short  vacation.  The  young  man 
wore  a  pin  which  indicated  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Christian  society,  and  he  gave  the 
young  woman  the  seat  next  the  window.  It 
was  a  warm  day  and  very  dusty,  and  cinders 
and  dust  enveloped  the  train  in  a  cloud  as  it 
rolled  along.  Presently  the  young  man  pro- 
posed to  open  the  window.  The  young  woman 
replied  that  the  disadvantage  due  to  cinders 
and  dust  blowing  in  would  counterbalance  the' 
benefit  of  the  fresh  air  and  the  breeze.  "Oh!" 
the  young  man  replied,  so  that  the  traveler 
behind  him  overheard,  "it  will  not  trouble  us. 
It  always  blows  back  on  the  seat  behind." 
And  the  window  went  up. 

The  traveler  on  the  seat  looked  over  to  make 
sure  that  he  was  not  mistaken  about  the  pin, 
and  then  leaned  back  and  shut  his  eyes  to  keep 
out  the  cinders  and  dust,  and  meditated  a  little. 
These  were  some  of  his  meditations: 

' '  There  are  disadvantages  in  wearing  badges. 
So  long  as  the  conduct  of  the  wearer  is  such  as 
to  reflect  credit  upon  the  society,  all  is  well;  but 
when  it  is  otherwise,  all  is  not  well.  Some 
uncharitable  stranger  might  have  said:  'I  won- 
der what  sort  of  society  this  is  whose  members 
don't  care  for  the  inconveniences  they  occasion 
others,  and  who  make  selfishness  the  law  of 
life. '  But  this  particular  conduct  of  the  badge 
wearer  not  only  does  not  represent  the  organi- 
zation, but  is  directly  contrary  to  its  principles. 
Now,  either  people  should  not  wear  badges,  or 
they  should  be  faithful  representatives  of  the 
principles  of  which  the  badge  is  the  symbol. 

"Little  things  reveal  character.  It  wouldn't 
be  pleasant  to  live  with  those  two  people  all 
the  time.  Evidently  they  feel  that,  if  they 
get  satisfaction  out  of  things,  it  is  immaterial 
how  much  discomfort  they  give  to  others.  Per- 
haps, if  it  were  something  conspicuous,  they 
would  try  to  live  up  to  their  Christian  profes- 
sion; but,  as  this  incident  shows,  in  small  things 
they  are  no  better  than  heathen. 

"Perhaps  some  one  is  seeing  some  incon- 
sistency in  me,  as  I  see  one  in  these  young 
people.  This  world's  a  very  public  place. 
They  are  unconscious  of  scrutiny.  I  am  un- 
conscious of  some  one  else's  scrutiny.  Maybe 
he  will  tell  on  me.  Maybe  there  is  a  beam  in 
the  only  eye  that  is  marking  their  mote. 

"I  will  have  to  remember  that  all  of  us  live 
before  the  world,  and  seek  to  see  myself  as  I 
am  seen.  These  young  people  are  not  think- 
ing, or  they  would  shut  the  window.  They  are 
good  enough  within,  doubtless.  They  are  simply 
thoughtless.  Perhaps  they  have  not  learned 
that  Christian  principles  are  for  practice  as 
well  as  for  profession.  If  only  they  saw  them- 
selves truly!" — Exchange. 


What  we  love,  we  will  hear;  what  we  love, 
we  will  trust;  and  what  we  love,  we  will 
serve,  aye,  and  suffer  for  too.  "If  you  love 
"  says  our  blessed  Redeemer,  "keep  my 
commandments."  Why?  Why  then,  He  will 
love  us;  then  we  shall  be  his  friends;  then 
He  will  send  us  the  Comforter;  then  whatever 
we  ask  we  shall  receive;  and  then,  where  He 
is  we  shall  be  also,  and  that  forever.  Behold 
the  fruits  of  love;  the  power,  virtue,  bene- 
fit, and  beauty  of  love! — William  Penn. 
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THE  OUBST  OP  EVERY  DAY. 

Homely  work  is  mine  to-day, 
Floors  to  sweep,  and  fires  to  lay. 
Plates  to  wash,  and  clothes  to  mend; 
Work  which  never  seems  to  end, 

Yet  I  pray 
Jesus,  be  my  Guest  to-day. 

Not  as  One  to  dwell  apart 
In  the  spare  room  of  my  heart. 
But  as  One  to  whom  my  prayer 
May  confide  the  smallest  care, 

Thus  I  pray 
Lord,  be  Thou  my  Guest  to-day! 
Martha,  cumbered  in  her  care. 
Brought  a  half-reproachful  prayer. 
Serving  much  she  thought  would  best 
Welcome  and  refresh  her  Guest. 

Christ,  I  know. 
Would  not  have  me  serve  Him  so. 

He  reproves  me  if  I  fret 
Over  work  unfinished  yet. 
Checks  me  if  I  make  a  task 
Of  some  work  He  does  not  ask. 

My  dear  Guest 
Wishes  me  to  work  and  rest. 

At  the  closing  of  the  day. 

When  once  more  my  heart  shall  say, 

In  this  busy  life  of  mine: 

"All  the  glory,  Lord,  is  Thine! 

Christ,  I  pray, 
Be  the  Guest  of  every  day!" 

—Selected. 

A  Visit  to  Japan. 

(Concluded  from  page  3S9.) 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Society  of  Friends  has  always  been 
to  illustrate  real  spiritual  worship,  which  may 
have  many  expressions  or  no  vocal  expression, 
but  it  must  be  in  a  conscious  union  of  our  human 
spirits  with  the  Divine  Power,  which  always 
uplifts  and  strengthens  our  soul. 

Christ  defined  the  only  true  worship  when  he 
spoke  to  the  woman  at  Jacob's  well:  "Neither 
at  Jerusalem,"  etc. — not  the  temple-service 
with  its  priesthood,  but  in  the  spirit  of  direct 
communion;  neither  place  nor  time,  but  a  con- 
dition of  heart  is  most  essential;  no  ceremony 
but  a  sense  of  oneness  with  our  Father  in 
heaven;  no  error  of  conception  is  admitted, 
but  a  true  spiritual  insight  is  ensured.  No 
class  or  religious  difference  is  operative  when 
the  heart  is  turned  toward  God,  who  is  always 
seeking  such  to  worship  Him,  and  we  have  felt 
this  quest  on  his  part  in  our  hearts  since  as- 
sembling here. 

Such  applications  of  the  spiritual  views  of 
the  gospel  constitute  our  mission  in  Japan, 
and  we  should  all  think  and  feel  out  our  part 
in  carrying  out  this  great  work  in  behalf  of 
the  cause  of  Christ  on  earth.  A  great  re- 
sponsibility is  upon  us  to  lift  up  Christ  in  our 
spiritual  interpretations  of  the  gospel. 

We  may  make  two  mistakes  in  reference  to 
the  interpretation  of  Friends'  principles : — 

1.  To  interpret  the  principles  before  the 
gospel  is  known  or  preached. 

2.  To  preach  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation 
merely  so  as  to  win  souls  to  Christ  but  fail  to 
give  them  the  interpretation  of  the  principles 
for  which  we  stand.  In  this  situation  they  are 
liable  to  drift  into  a  more  ritualistic  organiza- 
tion, or  drop  into  purposeless  emotionalism. 

Joseph  Elkinton  echoed  the  desire  of  Dr. 
Nitobe  to  see  the  Society  of  Friends  interpret 
the  deepest  truths  for  which  it  stands.     And 


let  all  our  works  be  done  with  reference  to  the 
leadings  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  the  evening  meeting  B.  Kida  wished  to 
make  it  known  that  there  was  no  leader  ar- 
ranged for  this  meeting  and  no  fixed  subject. 
We  are  met  simply  to  consider  under  the  lead- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit  our  right  service  in  pro- 
moting the  gospel  and  interpreting  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

J.  Elkinton  gave  illustrations  of  character 
building  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  lives  of  men 
and  women  seventy  years  old.  Meetings  there 
are  often  held  in  silence,  during  which  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  spiritual  life  is  felt.  He  described 
Pastor  Koenig's  impressions  upon  attending  a 
Friends'  meeting  in  Philadelphia.  He  had  long 
believed  that  God  could  be  publicly  worshiped 
in  silence,  but  had  never  seen  it  done  before; 
and  declared  that  one  could  never  know  how 
much  this  meeting  meant  to  him. 

Several  testimonies  followed  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  clearer  conception  of  our  principles 
and  of  our  mission  as  a  Society  which  they  had 
been  helped  to  feel  in  this  conference.  May 
the  spirit  of  this  truth  go  back  to  our  neigh- 
borhoods with  us.  But  a  small  number  seem 
able  thoroughly  to  understand  the  principles. 
But  real  life  in  even  a  small  number  may  be  a 
great  power  to  convince  others  if  it  is  wrought 
out  in  our  life  experiences.  Development  f ron^ 
within,  —  principle  worked  out  into  life, — this 
key-note  we  carry  home. 

We  stop  here,  at  about  half  way  through  the 
notes  received  of  religious  expressions  given 
in  the  conference.  Other  topics  were  pre- 
sented, truths  in  various  other  forms  opened. 
But  these  expressions  are  samples  (which  we 
have  deemed  it  but  fair  to  present  as  infor- 
mation) of  the  spirituality  which  seems  to  be 
gaining  a  foothold  in  a  portion  of  Japan,  through 
representatives  of  Friends  and  others. 

Copy  of  the  Testimony  of  denial  from  Hudson 
Monthly  Meeting,  held  22nd  of  Sixth  Month, 
1802,  against  Hannah  Barnai'd.* 
Whereas  Hannah  Barnard,  of  the  City  of 
Hudson,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  having 
been  a  favoured  member,  and  an  acknowledged 
minister,  amongst  us  the  people  called  Quakers, 
endowed  with  talents  and  qualifications  for 
service  in  the  Church  of  Christ;  and  had  she 
continued  to  experience  an  humble  abiding, 
under  the  influence  of  the  precious  principl 
of  light  and  grace  in  her  own  heart,  which 
would  have  preserved  her  in  that  humility 
meekness  &  self  denial  that  beautifies  &  ever 
should  adorn,  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  in  a 
conduct  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  our  pro- 
fession, she  might  have  been  eminently  useful; 
but,  unhappily,  by  giving  way  to  an  aspiring, 
exalted  mind,  she  hath  so  far  become  clouded 
in  her  understanding,  and  been  led  away  by 
the  Spirit  of  delusion  as  to  call  in  question  the 
authenticity  of  various  parts  of  the  scriptures 
of  truth,  both  of  the  old  &  new  Testament, 
which,  in  common  with  other  professors  of 
faith  in  Christ,  we  have  always  acknowledged 
to  be  of  divine  authority,  and  roost  surely  be- 
lieved in  by  us;  particularly,  she  does  not 
unite  with  the  society,  in  acknowledging  the 
truth  of  that  part,  which  relates  to  the  mirac- 
ulous conception  &  miracles  of  Christ;  that 
she  hath  not  only  imbibed  these  erroneous  & 

*  For  an  account  of  Hannah  Barnard,  see  The  Friend, 
Vol.  72,  p.  349. 


dangerous  sentiments,  but  is  assiduous  in  d 
seminating  them  among  others,  hence,  it  e' 
dently  appears,  that  she  is  not  one  with  v 
in  principle,  or  in  practice;  and  having  h 
abundant  labour  bestowed  upon  her,  by  frien 
in  a  private  way,  as  well  as  by  divers  meetin 
in  great  Britain,  in  order  to  convince  her 
the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  sentiments  s 
entertains,  &  if  possible  to  avert  the  ev 
which  appeared  to  await  her;  but  all  thi 
endeavours  proved  unavailing,  she  still  c( 
tinning  to  promote  the  Ideas  she  had  formj 
and  strenuously  defending  the  ground  she  h 
taken,  and  altho'  we  deeply  lament  her  si 
rowful  declension  from  the  unerring  Standai 
the  spirit  of  Truth,  yet,  apprehending  we  ha 
done  our  duty,  in  the  extension  of  our  ca 
&  best  endeavours,  under  the  influence  (■ 
trust)  of  pure  love  and  unfeigned  desires  1 
her  welfare  &  recovery,  and  there  appearh 
at  present,  no  prospect  of  advantage  to  res 
from  further  forbearance  or  labour,  we  thei 
fore,  for  the  support  of  our  Christian  Tea 
mony,  and,  in  order  that  as  a  religious  bo( 
we  may  acquit  ourselves  with  propriety  in  1 
sight  of  that  being,  who  is  perfect  in  all  ! 
ways,  by  bearing  our  testimony  against 
Spirit  of  infidelity,  which  appears  evidently 
have  gained  too  great  an  ascendancy  in  t 
present  day,  hereby  testify,  that  we  can 
longer  hold  religious  fellowship  with  the  si 
Hannah  Barnard,  bat  disown  her  from  bei 
any  longer  a  member  of  our  Society,  until 
attending  to  the  convicting  operations  of  1 
Spirit  of  truth  in  her  own  mind,  she  may  1 
come  sensible  of  her  deviations,  and  evince 
change  of  heart  &  sentiments,  and  manifi 
a  disposition  of  mind  to  become  reconci 
to  us. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  I 
monthly  meeting  &c  By 

TiDDERMAKE  HULL,   Clt 

Copy  Hannah  Jenkins,  Clk. 

They  Were  Partners. 

A  sturdy  little  figure  was  trudging  brav 
by  with  a  pail  of  water.  So  many  times 
had  passed  our  gate  that  morning  that  ct 
osity  prompted  us  to  further  acquaintance. 

"You  are  a  busy  little  girl  to-day?" 

"  Yes'm." 

The  round  face  under  the  broad  hat  v 
turned  toward  us.  It  was  freckled  and  p 
spiring,  but  cheerful  withal. 

"Yes'm;  it  takes  a  heap  of  water  to  d( 
washing." 

"And  do  you  bring  it  all  from  the  bn 
down  there?" 

"Oh,  we  have  it  in  the  cistern  mostly;  o 
it's  been  such  a  dry  time  lately." 

"And  is  there  nobody  else  to  carry 
water?" 

"Nobody  but  mother,  an'  she  is  washin'l 

"Well,  you  are  a  good  little  girl  to  hj 
her." 

It  was  not  a  well-considered  compliraef, 
and  the  little  water-carrier  did  not  conside  i 
at  all,  for  there  was  a  look  of  surprise  in  'i 
gray  eyes  and  an  almost  indignant  tone  in  ^ 
voice  as  she  answered:  "Why,  of  course!! 
help  her.  I  always  help  her  to  do  things  I 
the  time;  she  hasn't  anybody  else.  Motheji 
roe's  partners."  • 

Little  girl,  are  you  and  mother  partne 
Do  you  help  her  all  you  can? — Kind  Word] 
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lie  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting. 

(Conlimieil  from  page  391.) 

In  their  meetings  with  the  Indians  in  differ- 
it  places,  to  communicate  to  them  the  con- 
mts  of  the  address,  the  importance  of  har- 
ony  and  unity  of  action  in  their  tribal  affairs 
as  pressed  upon  them,  and  as  a  further  help 

this  direction,  they  had  interviews  with  both 

the  persons  claiming  to  be  the  ['resident, 
Id  with  some  others  of  their  leading  men 
ley  were  received  with  openness  beyond  their 
Lpectation,  and  in  addition  to  the  acknowl- 
Igments  verbally  made,  two  responses  were 
esented  in  writing,  mentioning  their  approval 

the  advice  offered  them. 
These  Friends  remark,  on  their  return,  "  In 
issing  over  the  Reservation  we  observed 
veral  neat  and  comfortable  houses  built  by 
e  Indians  during  the  past  year,  the  carpen- 
r  work  being  done  by  their  own  people, 
lese,  together  with  the  increased  number  of 
ittle,  and  better  teams  of  horses  and  oxen 
?ned  by  them,  and  the  fact  that  they  now 
11  butter  to  the  white  people,  all  indicate  a 
•adual  advance  in  their  condition;  they  much 
ore  generally  speak  English,  and  their  women, 
do  formerly  refused  to  use  it,  now  often  con- 
rse  freely  in  our  own  tongue.  Yet  we  were 
ach  impressed  with  the  need  of  temperance 
aong  them,  and  of  those  family  virtues  which 
e  the  fruits  of  true  Christianity." 
On  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  they  had 
ur  meetings  in  different  neighborhoods.  In 
ference  to  one  of  these  meetings,  held  in  a 
lighborhood  in  which  lived  a  large  number  of 
ose  Indians  who  still  retained  the  ancient 
dian  customs;  they  say: 
"  When  the  liuffalo  Reservation  was  sold 
iny  years  ago,  '  the  Christian  Party  '  and 
lid  Party  '  agreed  that  they  would  each  ab- 
ain  from  efforts  to  proselyte  the  other,  and 
iny  of  the  latter,  who  came  from  the  Buffalo 
serve,  settled  at  Newtown,  which  has  con- 
med  since  to  be  a  stronghold  of  the  old  re- 
;iou3  superstitions  of  the  Senecas.  The 
dress  sent  by  this  Committee  a  few  years 
ice,  had  never  been  read  at  that  place,  and 
len  one  of  the  Committee  desired  to  hold  a 
ligious  meeting  at  their  Council-house  two 
ars  ago,  he  was  refused  the  use  of  it.  It 
IS  with  heart-sickening  regret  and  surprise 
at,  on  arriving  near  the  Council-house,  we 
w  two  men  dressed  in  a  fantastic  manner, 
th  masks  and  buffalo  robes,  moving  about 
jm  house  to  house  in  the  neighborhood,  while 
3  carcasses  of  two  white  dogs  were  observed 
and  to  a  stake  which  stood  by  the  Council- 
use.      Within,  we  were  told,  the  old  stories 

their  religion  were  being  rehearsed  by  ap- 
inted  persons,  and  thus  old  and  young  were 
fengthened  in  their  rejection  of  ("hristianity. 
is  was  an  affecting  evidence  of  the  need  of 
11  further  efforts  throughout  the  nation  to 
ing  them  to  the  acceptance  of  the  truth  of 
,ristianity.  But  on  the  present  visit  we  were 
[Couraged  by  the  fact  that  about  eighty  of 
leir  men  and  women  came  to  the  meeting  at 
B  Industrial  School-house  nearby,  and  not 
ly  listened  to  the  address  and  remarks,  but 
iide  kindly  responses. 

"We  also  noted,  on  leaving  the  meeting, 
jit  the  dogs  above  referred  to  had  been  re- 
»ved,  as  if  some  feelings  of  shame  had  been 


felt;  but  in  many  things  the  people  in  this 
district  are  advancing,  and  we  trust  Christian- 
ity is  gaining  ground  among  them." 

At  the  request  of  a  large  number  of  Indians 
received  in  writing  the  Committee  believed  it 
would  be  proper  to  represent  to  the  ('ommis- 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washington,  the 
dangerous  consequences  which  might  result  to 
the  Seneca  Indians,  if  the  lease  of  their  land 
for  oil  purposes  before  alluded  to  was  carried 
into  effect:  and  a  letter  to  him  on  the  subject 
dated  Third  Month  2'Jth,  1S79  was  accordingly 
prepared  and  delivered  to  him  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  who  in  their  interview 
with  him  found  that  he  had  already  become 
acquainted  with  the  case  by  efforts  which  had 
been  made  to  have  the  lease  officially  recog- 
nized, but  which  he  refused  to  sanction,  and 
learned  that  it  was  his  intention  to  notify  the 
person  who  was  said  to  be  operating  on  the 
Allegheny  Reservation  under  its  authority  that 
no  rights  thereby  granted  to  him  would  be  re- 
spected by  the  Department. 

In  this  letter  presented  to  the  Commissioner, 
allusion  was  made  to  the  incapacity  of  the 
Indians  to  protect  their  interests  in  the  leased 
lands  of  the  villages  and  to  adjust  the  numerous 
questions  resulting  from  conflicting  boundary 
lines,  the  renewal  of  the  old  leases,  the  grant- 
ing of  new  ones,  etc.  and  mentioned  that  the 
Committee  had  long  been  of  the  judgment  that 
advantage  would  result  to  them  from  the  assis- 
tance of  an  honest  and  competent  white  man, 
who  might  also  be  entrusted  under  suitable 
safeguards  with  the  collection  and  disburse- 
ment of  the  income  belonging  to  the  nation. 
These  representations  also  appeared  to  be  fav- 
orably considered  by  the  Commissioner,  but 
the  change  proposed  was  not  made  at  that 
time: 

In  1879  another  edition  was  printed  of  the 
pamphlet  entitled  "A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  to  promote 
the  civilization  and  improvement  of  the  Indians, 
also  of  the  present  condition  of  the  tribes  in 
the  State  of  New  York."  This  had  first  been 
issued  in  18(56,  and  it  was  believed  had  been 
useful  in  giving  correct  information  to  many 
of  our  own  members  respecting  these  subjects, 
and  had  also  been  a  means  of  strengthening  the 
disposition  in  others  to  do  justice  and  deal 
kindly  with  the  Indian  race.  A  person  not 
connected  with  the  Society  of  Friends  who  had 
taken  much  interest  in  circulating  this  pamph- 
let at  Washington  soon  after  it  was  first  issued, 
made  some  suggestions  in  reference  to  the 
distribution  of  the  second  edition  in  a  letter 
of  which  the  following  are  extracts.  We  are 
not  able  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  all  of 
his  statements. 

"In  1866,  as  soon  as  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  tract,  I  procured  from  Jacob  Smedley 
twelve  copies,  which  I  sent,  one  to  Andrew 
Johnson  President,  one  to  U.  S.  Grant,  and  the 
others  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  most  likely  to  read  it. 

In  the  winter  of  1869-70,  a  hundred  copies 
were  sent  to  me  at  Washington  by  Jacob  Smed- 
ley, of  Friends'  Book  Store,  which  were  dis- 
tributed among  members  of  Congress,  at  the 
time  of  the  receiving  and  review  of  the  report 
on  the  massacre  of  the  Piegan  Indians. 

"In  this  distribution  I  was  aided  by  D.  D. 


Cone,  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Ledger.  The  first  distribution  I  believe 
placed  in  the  hands  of  General  Grant,  a  plan 
which  he  put  into  operation  when  he  became 
President,  for  the  "Civilization  and  Christian- 
ization  of  the  Red  man,"  and  the  second  gave 
to  friends  of  the  plan  in  Congress,  arguments 
which  prevailed  against  those  who  would  then 
have  overturned  all  that  was  being  done." 

"I  believe  if  you  were  to  give  the  tract  a 
new  distribution  its  truths  would  light  up  and 
destroy  a  number  of  dark  schemes  which  are 
now  afoot  which  aim  to  set  aside  all  yet  ac- 
complished." 

(T.il.c.niiliniicd.) 

How  Two  Boys  Crossed  Niagara  Falls  in  a 
Basket. 

Alex  Lee  and  George  Frost  were  boys  when 
General  Roebling  undertook  to  build  the  great 
suspension  bridge  across  Niagara  Falls  This 
was  fifty  years  ago.  The  boys  lived  on  the 
American  side  of  the  river,  within  sight  of  the 
falls,  and  very  near  the  spot  upon  which  the 
bridge  was  to  be  built.  There  was  great  in- 
terest in  the  project,  for  the  plan  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  had  ever 
been  attempted  by  engineering  skill. 

The  workmen  were  divided  into  two  parties, 
one  working  on  the  American,  the  other  upon 
the  Canadian  side.  There  was  no  means  of 
getting  across  except  by  taking  rowboats, 
several  miles  below  the  falls.  The  chief  engi- 
neer under  General  Roebling  look  up  his  resi- 
dence very  near  to  the  homes  of  these  two  boys, 
and  they  were  so  constantly  on  hand  whenever 
he  went  to  the  river  that  he  could  not  escape 
an  acquaintance  with  them. 

He  was  a  rather  silent  man,  and  they  were 
both  surprised,  therefore,  when  he  turned  to 
them  one  day  and  said:  "Here,  boys!  Can  you 
fly  a  kits?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  they  responded  promptly 

"Can  you  fly  one  well?"  he  continued,  look- 
ing at  them  keenly. 

"Pretty  well,  sir,"  Alex  responded,  more 
modestly. 

"If  you  can  tly  one  well,"  replied  the  engi- 
neer, "you  will  help  me  to  build  the  suspension 
bridge." 

"Alex's  eyes  grew  big,  and  so  did  George's. 
Help  build  the  suspension  bridge! 

The  engineer  saw  the  effect  of  his  words, 
and  added,  "Come  down  this  afternoon  with 
the  best  kite  you  have,  and  we  shall  see  if  you 
can  send  it  to  the  Canadian  shore.  If  you  can, 
you  will  be  the  lads  to  carry  across  the  first 
cable  for  one  of  the  most  remarkable  bridges 
in  the  world." 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  boys  saw  what 
he  meant.  They  looked  at  each  other  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  set  off  for  home  as  fast  as 
their  bare  feet  would  carry  them. 

They  said  nothing  to  the  family,  but  betook 
themselves  to  the  wooiished,  where  they  set 
to  work  with  a  will.  Kile-flying  had  always 
been  one  of  their  greatest  sports;  and  they 
had  made  dozens  of  kites,  as  season  followed 
season.  The  frame  of  one  that  had  been  a 
favorite  still  hung  in  the  shed.  They  got  it 
down  and  covered  it  with  the  strongest  but 
lightest  paper  they  could  secure.  It  was  noth- 
ing but  an  ordinary  home-made  kite,  but  they 
felt  sure  of  its  flying  qualities  when  it  was 
ready  to  be  taken  down  to  the  river. 
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Upon  their  arrival  the  engineer  examined 
the  liite,  while  they  looked  on  with  mingled 
hope  and  fear.  At  length  he  said,  taking  up 
a  ball  of  twine,  "Put  this  on  in  place  of  the 
string  you  have.  It  is  light  but  very  strong. 
The  wind  is  in  the  right  direction  and  blowing 
well.     You  ought  to  succeed." 

They  quickly  tied  on  the  new  cord,  and  then 
Alex  took  the  ball,  while  George  went  to  a 
short  distance  with  the  kite,  ready  to  give  it 
a  push.  It  started  well.  Then  there  came  a 
sudden  puff  of  wind,  followed  by  a  lull:  the 
kite  veered,  staggered  and  came  to  the  ground 
with  a  flop.  George  picked  it  up  quickly.  Some 
of  the  small  boys  standing  about  shouted  de- 
risively, but  the  engineer  said,  "Never  mind, 
boys,  you  are  not  the  only  people  who  have 
failed  the  first  time.     Try  again." 

Once  more  George  held  the  kite  as  high  as 
he  could.  Alex  got  a  good  start,  and  in  a 
moment  more  the  kite  was  sailing  away  in  a 
steady  course  toward  the  river.  Alex  ran  to 
the  bank,  then  began  to  play  out  his  line  as 
evenly  as  his  excitement  would  permit.  It 
was  a  glorious  sight,  and  all  watched  with  keen 
interest  as  the  kite  grew  smaller  and  soared 
steadily. 

At  last  a  shout  went  up  from  the  opposite 
bank,  and  every  one  knew  the  kite  was  over 
the  Canadian  shore.  Unrolling  the  remainder 
of  the  cord  upon  the  ground  Alex  suddenly  let 
the  line  slack.  The  kite  wavered,  made  a  wild 
dive,  and  dropped. 

"Well  done,  boys,"  exclaimed  General  Roeb- 
ling,  as  a  great  cheer  arose  from  both  sides  of 
the  river.  Two  prouder  boys  than  Oorge  and 
Alex  you  can  scarcely  imagine.  "It  is  clear 
sailing  now,"  added  the  engineer,  as  he  fastened 
a  heavier  cord  to  the  kite  string,  and  then  sig- 
nalled the  men  on  the  opposite  shore  to  draw 
it  over.  Each  successive  line  was  heavier  and 
stronger  than  the  last,  and  finally  a  one-inch 
cable  was  pulled  across  the  1,200  feet  of  space 
beneath  which  roired  the  mighty  river. 

The  cable  was  made  secure  by  drawing  it 
over  a  wooden  tower  on  each  bank,  embedding 
the  ends  in  the  solid  rock  and  fastening  them 
with  a  key  of  melted  lead.  After  the  cable 
was  laid,  the  men  were  instructed  to  build  an 
immense  iron  basket  which  could  be  drawn 
from  shore  to  shore  over  the  cable,  by  means 
of  ropes  and  a  windlass  on  each  bank.  This 
was  intended  to  carry  the  tools,  and  even  the 
men  themselves,  to  and  fro. 

The  boys  scarcely  found  time  to  eat  their 
meals  during  these  days.  The  afternoon  the 
basket  was  being  finished  George  was  obliged 
to  pile  a  cord  of  wood,  and  Alex  volunteered 
to  help  him.  It  was  late  when  they  finished, 
but  the  next  morning  found  them  again  at  the 
bridge. 

"Now  boys,"  said  the  engineer  as  he  showed 
the  completed  basket,  "since  you  helped  us 
so  well  with  our  cable,  I  think  you  should  be 
allowed  to  make  the  first  trip  across  the  river. 
"Would  you  like  to?" 
Without  stopping  to  consider,  they  both  ex- 
claimed, "Yes  indeed!"  thinking  only  of  the 
glory  of  the  feat. 

"All  right,  jump  in,"  was  the  response,  and 
the  workmen  drew  the  basket  close  to  shore. 
If  their  hearts  misgave  them  nothing  could 
have  induced  them  to  show  it  now.  They  settled 
themselves  in  the  basket,  which  was  deep,  and 
large  enough  to  hold  both  comfortably.     Then 


the  signal  was  given  and  the  men  on  the  far- 
ther shore  began  to  turn  the  windlass.  The 
basket  moved  slowly  forward,  and  the  boys 
waved  their  caps  to  the  men. 

At  first  the  excitement  of  the  adventure 
kept  their  spirits  at  a  high  pitch.  The  basket 
went  forward  steadily,  but  it  swayed  back  and 
forth  below  the  cable  with  a  motion  which  was 
not  altogether  agreeable.  The  boys  had  lived 
near  the  falls  all  their  lives  and  its  noise  was 
a  familiar  sound,  but  now,  for  the  first  time, 
the  terrific  roar  of  the  water  impressed  them 
with  its  mighty  force  and  power. 

George  looked  off  to  the  falls.  Never  be- 
fore had  they  seemed  of  such  immense  height. 
The  view  was  a  new  one.  Then  he  looked  down. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  feet  below  him  was  the 
roaring,  seething  mass  of  water,  and  he  felt 
suddenly  faint  and  sick.  He  glanced  at  the 
cable;  it  seemed  like  a  thread,  measured  by 
the  space  beneath,  and  it  was  all  that  held 
them  over  that  awful  chasm.  He  could  hear 
the  water  churn  and  surge  below  him,  but  he 
dared  not  look  down  again.  Alex  was  as  white 
as  a  ghost.  George  glanced  ahead  at  the 
farther  shore;  they  had  not  gone  one-third  of 
the  distance,  and  it  was  1,200  feet  from  shore 
to  shore.  The  distance  was  appalling.  He 
grew  dizzy  again  and  curled  down  in  the  bottom 
of  the  basket.  It  seemed  houis  that  he  lay 
there.  At  last  he  looked  up;  the  sky  seemed 
neared  than  the  water,  and  so  he  kept  his  eyes 
on  the  floating  clouds.  Gradually  he  began 
to  feel  better. 

"Alex,"  he  said,  "we  must  brace  up.  We 
are  nearly  to  shore  and  we  don't  want  to  show 
the  white  feather.  Keep  your  eyes  on  the 
sky,  bat  sit  up." 

Alex  did  as  he  suggested,  and  when  they 
finally  neared  the  shore  they  were  able  to  re- 
spond to  the  cheers  and  greetings  of  the  men. 
But  the  joy  of  landing  was  completely  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  thought  of  the  return  trip. 
Still,  there  was  no  alternative,  and  pride  made 
them  try  to  hide  their  feelings  from  the  men. 
After  a  rest  of  about  ten  minutes  the  work- 
men made  ready  to  start  the  basket  back. 
The  boys  stepped  in,  setting  their  teeth  hard, 
and  shouting  a  farewell  which  stuck  in  their 
throats. 

The  basket  swung  off  again,  but  though  the 
motion  was  as  unpleasant  as  ever,  and  the  roar 
of  the  water  was  as  great,  they  had  learned 
to  look  skyward,  and  the  giddiness  was  not  so 
great.  At  last  they  heard  voices  from  the 
shore,  and  bracing  themselves  they  looked  for- 
ward. They  were  so  near  that  they  could  see 
among  the  throng  on  the  bank  the  white  faces 
of  George's  father  and  mother,  looking  stern 
and  anxious.  But  so  limp  and  white  did  the 
boys  look,  as  they  stepped  ashore,  that  it  was 
thought  they  had  been  punished  enough. 

The  crowd  of  boys  shouted  and  cheered;  and 
for  weeks  after  they  never  tired  of  having  Alex 
and  George  tell  of  their  wonderful  trip.  —  The 
Holiday  Magazine. 

Science  and  Industry. 

A  STONE  house  is  not  so  durable  as  one  of 
brick.  A  brick  house,  well  constructed,  will 
outlast  one  built  of  granite. 

Equal  parts  of  ammonia  and  spirits  of 
turpentine  will  take  paint  out  of  clothing,  no 
matter  how  dry  or  hard  it  may  be.     Saturate 


the  spots  two  or  three  times,  and  then  wash 
out  in  soap  suds. 

Milk  will  immediately  and  effectually  ex- 
tinguish the  flames  from  gasoline  or  any  form 
of  petroleum,  since  it  forms  an  emulsion  with 
the  oil,  whereas  water  only  spreads  it. 


A  London  dealer  in  such  wares,  last  year 
received  from  India  the  skins  of  six  thousand 
birds  of  paradise  to  adorn  the  hats  of  the 
feather  wearing  British  women  and  to  meet 
the  export  need.  At  the  same  time  he  got 
about  half  a  million  humming  bird  skins,  and 
an  equal  number  of  those  of  various  other 
tropical  birds.  There  is  an  auction  room 
in  London  were  such  things  are  sold,  and  its 
recent  record  for  a  third  of  a  year  was  close 
to  a  million  skins,  all  told,  coming  mainly  from 
the  East  and  West  Indies  and  Brazil. 


The  Dislike  for  Housework.— Factories 
are  overwhelmed  with  applicants  for  work, 
sweat  shops  flourish  on  cheap  and  abundant 
labor,  department  stores  turn  away  thousands 
of  would-be  salesgirls,  typewriters  are  legion, 
there  are  more  teachers  than  there  are  places,  | 
and  the  cry  of  the  unemployed  is  often  heardj 
in  the  land.  Yet  households  are  broken  up,, 
cafes  glitter,  restaurants  issue  cheap  mealj 
tickets,  boarding  houses  multiply,  and  the 
American  home  is  yearly  growing  less,  becausej 
the  American  housekeeper  cannot  obtain  will-j 
ing  and  competent  service.  In  factories  arej 
girls  who  would  rather  cook  in  shops,  womenj 
who  would  make  good  housekeepers,  hundredsj 
of  typewriters  are  reeling  off  badly  spelled, 
words  who  would  make  credible  waitresses,  andj 
many  are  teaching  school  who  should  be  doingj 
something  else  in  the  world.  The  Woman'Si 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  BostoB, 
made  a  systematic  effort  to  attract  the  workersj 
in  shops  and  factories  to  domestic  service,  bulj 
with  signal  failure.  From  five  hundred  and 
sixty-four  women  who  were  asked  to  considei 
housework,  only  thirty-six  applied,  and  thest 
were  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Their  dis- 
like for  the  work  is  frankly  stated  to  be  oi 
account  of  the  long  hours,  no  evenings  foi, 
themselves,  the  isolation  from  other  workers,! 
and  the  social  stigma  that  attaches  to  the  occu  | 
pation.— JaTie  S.  Klink,  in  The  Atlantic.        i 

An  Asphalt  Lake.— The  largest  Soutli 
American  asphalt  lake,  in  Venezuela,  consistij 
of  a  dark  brownish  deposit  of  semi-fluid  ami 
semi-solid  substance  surrounded  by  banks  fron| 
three  to  six  feet  high,  says  a  writer  in  thi| 
"New  York  Tribune."  In  the  center  of  thi 
lake  is  a  continual  ejection  of  hot  fluid  asphalt 
accompanied  by  large  bubbles  of  gas.  i 

The  dark  skinned  workmen  excavate  it  ii; 
pieces  weighing  in  the  neighborhood  of  twentyj 
five  pounds,  sections  forty  feet  in  area  am; 
about  four  feet  deep  being  worked  at  one  time. 
As  quickly  as  freed  from  its  surroundings  it  i, 
placed  in  large  tubes,  resting  upon  small  fla, 
topped  tram  cars  operated  upon  a  narrow 
gauge  road.  The  entire  surface  is  constantl; 
moving,  thus  necessitating  a  continual  relayin  I 
of  the  tracks.  ' 

The  freshly  excavated  asphalt  is  conveye, 
to  the  shore,  where  the  tubes  are  lifted  h 
hydraulic  power  to  an  aerial  tramway,  by  whic 
it  is  conveyed  to  the  large  wharf  situated  0| 
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le  Guanero  river,  about  five  miles  distant 
om  the  lake.  Here  it  is  weighed  and  dumped 
which  convey  it  to  the  foreign  lands, 


to 

Upon  its  arrival  at  a  factory  it  is  heated  until 
16  water  is  expelled  and  the  earthy  material 
ist  to  the  bottom  of  the  large  vats,  and  it  is 
•ured  through  a  sieve  into  barrels,  where  it 
lidifies.     It  is  then  ready  for  commerce. 

America's  First  Prohibition  Speech. 
The  following  appears  in  the  columns  of 
rhe  New  Voice:"-  Research  work  on  the 
standard  Encyclopedia  of  the  Alcohol  Prob- 
n"  has  recently  brought  to  light  what  is 
obably  the  first  Prohibition  address  ever  made 

the  United  States.  Strangely  enough,  it 
IS  delivered  one  hundred  and  four  years  ago 

a  full-blooded  Indian  Chief  and  before  a 
larly  Meeting  of  Quakers. 
On  December  27th,  1801,  Little  Turtle,  or 
)-che-cun-na-qua,  the  famous  Miami  chief, 
lited  Baltimore  and  was  invited  by  the  "Com- 
ttee  on  Indians"  of  the  Baltimore  Yearly 
ieting  to  give  them  his  views  on  what  the 
lite  people  could  do  to  benefit  the  red  man. 
I  replied,  through  his  interpreter,  William 
ills,  begging  the  Quakers  to  use  their  in- 
jnce  with  Congress  to  induce  that  body  to 
ict  laws  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor  to 
lians.  He  then  visited  President  Jefi'erson 
i  made  such  an  impression  on  him  that  the 
jsident  sent  a  message  to  Congress  suggest- 
;  Prohibition  laws;  he  is  also  said  to  have 
itten  a  letter  to  the  Ohio  legislature  urging 
it  that  body  forbid  liquor  selling  to  Indians, 
tie  Turtle  in  the  next  few  years  visited  the 
islatures  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  begging 
t  such  Prohibitory  laws  be  enacted. 
Jttle  Turtle's  address  before  the  Baltimore 
irly  Meeting  so  impressed  the  Maryland 
ikers  that  they  sent  a  memorial  to  Congress 
ing  compliance  with  the  Indians'  request. 
)  memorial  embodied  the  text  of  the  chief- 
I's  speech,  which  is  here  given.  A  copy 
;he  memorial  was  printed  by  the  government 
.  an  oflicial  copy  is  still  preserved  in  the 
gressional  library.  Little  Turtle's  speech 
I  as  follows: 

'Brothers  and  Friends:  My  brother  chiefs 
t  are  now  present,  with  myself,  are  happy 
ind,  that  you  have  a  good  opinion  of  us. 
1  say,  that  you  apprehend  that  we  have  eyes 
lur  heads,  and  can  clearly  see  for  ourselves, 
be  things  that  are  injurious  to  us — this,  my 
lids  and  brothers  is  the  case— we  clearly 
'these  things.  My  brother  chiefs  that  are 
*  present  with  me,  as  well  as  myself,  have 
Ij  seen  them;  we  have  long  lamented  these 
lit  evils  that  have  raged  in  our  countr}',  and 
1'  have    done  your  red  brethren  so  much 

D. 

''e  have  applied  for  redress,  and  endeavored 
'ave  them  removed  from  amongst  us,  and 
In  our  forefathers  first  met  on  this  island, 
'•red  brethren  were  more  numerous;  but 
le  the  introduction  amongst  us  of  what  you 
ispirituous  liquors,  and  what  we  think  may 
lly  bo  called  poison,  our  nun  bers  have 
j.tly  diminished.  It  has  destroyed  a  great 
I  of  your  red  brethren. 
My  brothers  and  friends,  I  am  glad  to  hear 
I  observe,  that  freedom  of  speech  ought 
jys  to  be  made  use  of  amongst  brothers, 
i  brothers,  really  ought  to  be  the  case.  1 
Inow,  therefore,  take  the  liberty  to  men- 


tion that  most  of  the  existing  evils  amongst    other  house,  where  they  find  more  of  the  same 
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your  red  brethren,  have  been  caught  from 
the  white  people;  not  only  that  liqour  that 
destroys  us  daily,  but  many  diseases  that  our 
forefathers  were  ignorant  of  before  they  saw 
you. 

"My  brothers  and  friends,  I  am  glad,  with 
my  brother  chiefs,  that  are  now  present,  to 
find  that  you  are  now  ready  to  assist  us  in 
everything  that  will  add  to  our  good,  we  hope 
that  the  Great  Spirit  may  aid  you  in  all  your 
good  undertakings  with  respect  to  us.  We 
plainly  perceive,  brothers,  that  you  see  every 
evil  that  destroys  your  red  brethren.  It  is  not 
an  evil,  brothers,  of  our  own  making;  we  have 
not  placed  it  amongst  ourselves;  it  is  an  evil 
placed  amongst  us  by  the  white  people,  we  look 
up  to  them  to  remove  it  out  of  our  country. 
If  they  have  that  friendship  for  us,  which  they 
tell  us  they  have,  they  certainly  will  not  let  it 
continue  amongst  us  any  longer.  Our  re- 
peated entreaties  to  those  who  brought  this 
evil  amongst  us,  we  find,  has  not  the  desired 
efl'ect.  We  tell  them,  brothers,  fetch  us  use- 
ful things,  bring  goods  that  will  clothe  us,  our 
women  and  our  children,  and  not  this  evil  liquor 
that  destroy  our  reason;  that  destroys  our 
health;  that  destroys  our  lives.  But  all  we 
can  say  on  this  subject  is  of  no  service,  nor 
gives  relief  to  your  red  brethren. 

"My  brothers  and  friends,  I  am  glad  that 
you  have  seen  into  this  business  as  we  do.  I 
rejoice  to  find  that  you  agree  in  opinion  with 
us,  and  express  an  anxiety  to  be,  if  possible, 
of  service  to  us,  to  remove  this  great  evil  out 
of  our  country,  an  evil  that  has  so  much  room 
in  it,  that  has  destroyed  so  many  of  our  lives, 
that  causes  our  young  men  to  say,  'We  had 
better  be  at  war  with  the  white  people.  This 
liquor  they  introduce  into  our  country  is  more 
to  be  feared  than  the  gun  and  tomahawk;  there 
are  more  of  us  dead  since  the  treaty  of  Green- 
ville than  we  lost  by  the  six  years  war  before. 
It  is  all  owing  to  the  introduction  of  this  liquor 
amongst  us.'  Brothers,  how  to  remove  this 
evil  from  our  country  we  do  not  know.  If  we 
had  known  that  it  would  have  been  a  proper 
subject  to  mention  to  you  in  our  council  yester- 
day, we  should  surely  have  done  it.  This  sub- 
ject, brothers,  composes  a  part  of  what  we  in- 
tend to  make  known  to  the  Great  Council  of 
our  white  brethren.  On  our  arrival  there,  we 
shall  endeavor  to  explain  to  our  great  Father, 
the  President,  a  great  many  of  the  evils  that 
have  arisen  in  our  country  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  liquor  by  the  white  traders. 

"Brothers  and  friends,  in  addition  to  what 
I  have  before  observed  of  this  great  evil  in  the 
country  of  your  red  brethren,  I  will  say  fur- 
ther, that  it  has  made  us  poor.  It  is  this  liquor 
that  causes  our  young  men  to  go  without 
clothes,  our  women  and  children  to  go  without 
anything  to  eat;  and  sorry  am  I  to  mention 
now  to  you,  brothers,  that  the  evil  is  increasing 
every  day,  as  the  white  settlers  come  nearer 
to  us  and  bring  those  kettles  they  boil  that 
stuff  in  they  call  whiskey,  of  which  our  young 
men  are  so  extremely  fond.  Brothers,  when 
our  younir  men  have  been  out  hunting,  and  are 
returning  home  loaded  with  skins  and  furs,  on 
their  way  if  it  happens  that  they  come  along 
where  some  of  this  whisky  is  deposited,  the 
white  man  who  sells  it  tells  them  to  take  a 
little  and  drink.  Some  will  then  say  'No,  1  do 
not  want  it.'  They  go  until  they  come  to  an- 


kind  of  drink.  It  is  there  again  offered.  They 
refuse  and  again  the  third  time,  but  finally 
the  fourth  or  fifth  time,  one  accepts  of  it  and 
takes  a  drink,  and  getting  one  he  wants  an- 
other, and  then  a  third  and  fourth,  till  his 
senses  have  left  him.  After  his  reason  comes 
back  again  to  him,  he  gets  up  and  finds  where 
he  is.  He  asks  for  his  peltry.  The  answer 
is,  you  have  drunk  them.  Where  is  my  gun? 
It  is  gone.  Where  is  my  blanket  ?  It  is  gone. 
Where  is  my  shirt?  You  have  sold  it  for 
whiskey.  Now,  brothers,  figure  to  yourself 
what  a  condition  this  man  must  be  in,  he  has 
a  family  at  home,  a  wife  and  children  that 
stand  in  need  of  the  profits  of  his  hunting. 
What  must  their  wants  be,  when  he  is  even 
without  a  shirt. 

"This,  brothers,  I  can  assure  you,  is  a  fact 
that  often  happens  amongst  us.  As  I  have 
before  observed,  we  have  no  means  to  prevent 
it.  If  you,  brothers,  have  it  in  your  power  to 
render  us  any  assistance,  we  hope  the  (Jreat 
Spirit  will  aid  you.  We  shall  lay  these  evils 
before  our  great  and  good  Father;  we  hope  he 
will  remove  them  from  amongst  us.  If  he  does 
not,  there  will  not  be  many  of  his  red  children 
living  long  in  our  country.  The  Great  Spirit, 
brothers,  has  made  you  see  as  we  see.  We 
hope,  brothers,  and  expect,  that  if  you  have 
any  influence  with  the  Great  Council  of  the 
United  States  you  will  make  use  of  it  in  behalf 
of  your  red  brethren. 

"My  brothers  and  friends,  the  talks  that 
you  delivered  to  us  when  we  were  in  council 
yesterday  were  certainly  highly  pleasing  to 
myself  as  well  as  to  my  brother  chiefs.  We 
rejoice  to  hear  you  speak  such  words  to  us; 
but  we  all  plainly  saw  that  there  was  a  great 
'fticulty  in  the  way  that  ought  to  be  removed 
before  your  good  intentions  toward  us  could 
be  of  any  effect.  We  agree  with  you,  bro- 
thers, that  this  great  evil  amongst  us,  spirit- 
uous liquors,  must  first  be  removed.  After 
this  is  done,  we  hope  you  will  find  an  easy 
access  to  us,  much  easier  than  you  can  have 
at  present. 

"My  brothers  and  friends,  I  hope  that  if  we 
all  try  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  sjiirituous 
liquors  in  the  country  of  your  red  brethren, 
the  Great  Suirit  will  aid  us  in  it,  and  then  we 
shall  meet  with  no  difficulty  in  doing  it.  After 
this  is  done,  we  hope  that  the  great  services 
you  have  designed  to  do  for  us,  the  great  things 
mentioned  by  you  in  our  council  yesterday, 
may  take  place  and  have  that  success  you  so 
much  desire. 

"I  have  nothing  further  to  say." 
It  was  Little  Turtle  who  commanded  the 
Indians  at  the  defeat  of  General  Harmer  on 
the  Miami  river  and  also  at  the  defeat  of  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair  in  1791.  He  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  famous  treaty  of  (Sreenville  in 
17',)"),  and  was  a  friend  of  the  whites  from  that 
date.  When  he  died,  he  was  buried  at  Fort 
Wayne  with  the  honors  of  war. 

He  was  the  first  Prohibition  orator  in  the 
United  States. 

A  Matter  of  Course. 

The  simplicity  of  the  moral  law  is  sometimes 
more  apparent  to  the  very  young  than  to  those 
who  have  learned  by  experience  the  difficulty 
of  walking  in  the  narrow  path.  "The  New 
York  Times"   tells  this  story  of  a  Sabbath 
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school  which  Bishop  Potter  often  visits  and  of 
which  he  is  very  fond: 

At  one  time  a  little  girls'  sewing  class  was 
organized,  and  a  medal  offered  the  child  who 
showed  the  best  record  for  punctuality.  At 
the  closing  exercises  little  Alice  was  called 
forward,  as  having  been  neither  absent  nor 
late,  and  presented  with  the  medal,  but  she  re- 
fused it.  -  ,,   ,        -J 

"I  did  not  have  a  perfect  recora,"  she  said. 
"One  day  I  was  late."  And  she  explained 
the  circumstance. 

Afterward  Bishop  Potter  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  question  her. 

"Why  didn't  you  take  the  medal,  Alice : 
he  asked. 

"It  would  have  been  telling  a  lie,  was  the 
answer. 

"Would  your  teacher  have  known  it.' 

"No,  sir.     She  didn't  see  me  come  in  that 

day  "  .  o>> 

"Would  your  mother  have  known  it? 
"No,  sir.  I  didn't  tell  her  about  it." 
' '  Well,  who  would  have  known  that  you  were 

telling  a  lie?" 

Alice's  face  grew  pink.      'I  should,     she 

The  Bishop  was  so  delighted  with  the  child's 
delicate  sense  of  honor  that  he  had  a  beauti- 
ful medal  made  and  sent  it  to  her.  In  reply 
he  received  this  letter: 

"Dear  Bishop:  Many  thanks  for  the  pretty 
medal.  It  is  much  nicer  than  the  one  I  didn't 
get.  I  do  not  understand  why  ycu  send  me  a 
medal  for  telling  the  truth,  when  you  have 
always  told  us  in  Sabbath  school  that  we  should 
never  tell  lies.  1  thought  you  expected  us  to 
be  truthful.     Your  little  friend,  Alice." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States.— Delegates  to  the  eighth  annual  con- 


vention of  the  Federation  of  American  Zionists  have 
lately  been  meeting  in  this  city.  This  body  of  Jews  is 
particularly  interested  in  the  development  of  Palestine 
and  in  their  return  to  it  as  a  nation.  Zionism  has  been 
thus  defined  by  the  President,  Dr.  Henry  Friedenwald  of 
Baltimore:  "We  may  define  Zionism  as  the  conscious 
effort  of  the  Jewish  people  to  regain  the  dignity  of  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  from  those  influences  which  tend 
to  suppress  the  individuality  of  the  Jewish  people  and 
submerge  it  physically  and  spiritually  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  We  Zionists  believe,  nay,  we  are  convinced 
that  the  only  complete  and  certain  agency  by  which  this 
can  be  accomplished  lies  in  the  regeneration  of  the 
Jewish  people,  and  the  re-establishment  of  a  national 
centre  in  the  land  of  our  forefathers." 

Trains  have  been  placed  on  the  New  York  Central 
Rail  Road  which  run  from  New  York  city  to  Chicago 
regularly  in  18  hours. 

Secretary  Hay  has  returned  from  Europe  where  he  had 
been  spending  some  weeks  under  the  advice  of  physicians 
to  obtain  rest.  He  proposes  to  be  careful  in  resuming 
the  arduous  duties  of  his  office  in  Washington. 

The  harsh  interpretation  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act 
has  lately  been  under  consideration  by  President  Roose- 
velt, particularly  in  one  case  which  was  brought  to  his 
notice  by  the  American  Asiatic  Association,  in  which  the 
authorities  in  Boston  treated  four  high-class  Chinese 
students  travelling  in  this  country  in  a  peculiarly  offen- 
sive manner.  These  Chinese  students  had  passports  with- 
out flaws,  and  in  addition  personal  letters  from  Am- 
bassador Choate  issued  in  his  official  capacity.  The 
Chinese,  on  arriving  in  Boston  harbor,  showed  their  pass- 
ports and  their  letters,  but  were  detained  like  criminals, 
searched,  photographed,  and  held  for  twenty-four  hours. 
The  complaints  of  the  Chinese  Government,  together  with 
the  threats  of  the  Commercial  Guilds  of  China  to  retaliate 
by  boycotting  American- made  goods,  have  aroused  the 
business  men  of  this'  country  to  protest  against  what 
they  have  regarded  as  unreasonable  discrimination  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws. 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  Metcalf,  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  the  President  directs  him  to  see 
that  the  immigration  ofiicers  exercise  discretion  in  the 


enforcement  of  the  exclusion  law,  to  the  end  that  the 
relations  of  this  Government  with  China  may  continue  to 
be  cordial.  , 

Secretary  Taft,  in  discussing  this  matter  in  a  public  ad- 
dress at  Oxford,  Ohio,  lately  said:  "One  oi  the  great  com- 
ial  prizes  of  the  world  is  the  trade  with  the  400,000,000 
Chinese.  Ought  we  to  throw  away  the  advantage  which 
we  have  by  reason  of  Chinese  natural  friendship  for  us 
and  continue  to  force  an  unjustly  severe  law,  and  thus 
create  in  the  Chinese  mind  a  disposition  to  boycott 
American  trade  and  to  drive  our  merchants  from  Chinese 
shores?  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  members  of  Congress  and 
of  the  E.^cecutive  to  disregard  the  unreasonable  demands 
of  a  portion  of  the  community  deeply  prejudiced  upon 
this  subject  in  the  far  West,  and  insist  on  extending  jus- 
tice and  courtesy  to  a  people  from  whom  we  are  deriving, 
and  are  likely  to  derive,  such  immense  benefit  in  the  way 
of  international  trade?" 

A  despatch  from  Trenton,  N.  J.,  says:  Secretary  trank- 
lin  Dye,  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  has  issued  a 
bulletin,  in  which  he  urges  the  New  Jersey  farmer  to 
raise  alfalfa.  He  says  experiments  made  at  the  New 
Jersey  experimental  station  show  that  the  crop  can  be 
raised  here  to  advantage.  The  New  Jersey  farmer  pays 
from  $16  to  $20  a  ton  for  bran,  while  one  acre  of  alfalfa 
will  produce  the  equivalent  of  five  tons  of  bran. 

In  discussing  the  reports  of  the  principals  of  the  public 
schools  to  Superintendent  Brooks  of  this  city,  showing 
that  more  than  6000  schoolboys  of  this  city  use  tobacco, 
the  Medical  Bulktin  says:  "  In  nearly  every  case  the 
smokers  were  found  to  stand  below  the  average  in  their 
classes.  In  one  ward  the  enormous  proportion  of_nearly 
one-half  of  the  boys  in  attendance  are  smokers."  The 
Medical  Bulletin  contends  that  the  practice  is  equally 
objectionable  on  moral  grounds,  inasmuch  as  the  boys 
would  not  be  permitted  to  smoke  at  home,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  they  sneak  away  into  nooks  and  corners,  meet 
bad  companions,  become  untruthful  and  generally  demor- 
alized. .  »U     IT 

In  consequence  of  recent  heavy  rains  along  the  Upper 
Mississippi  much  damage  has  been  done.  A  despatch 
from  Hannibal,  Mo,,  of  the  12th  says:  "The  flooded  Mis- 
sissippi River  has  spread  over  all  the  unprotected  low- 
lands and  is  from  five  to  eight  miles  wide  between  here 
and  Keokuk,  la.  The  property  loss  already  suffered  is 
estimated  at  several  million  dollars. 

A  case  has  lately  been  decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  Kentucky,  in  which  the  question  was  involved  whether 
"noon  "should  mean  12  o'clock  by  "  standard  "  time  or 
"sun"  time.  The  decision  upheld  "standard  time"  in 
defining  noon. 

Speaking  upon  the  alarming  frequency  of  divorces  in 
the  United  States,  Secretary  Taft  lately  said:  "Last  year 
there  were  612  divorces  out  of  every  10,000  marriages. 
If  this  continues  to  grow,  what  will  become  of  that  which 
is  to-day  the  foundation  of  our  civilization  and  our  State 
—the  home  and  the  family?  Now  if  it  were  given  to 
Congress  to  pass  uniform  laws  of  marriage  and  divorce, 
we  could  be  certain,  first,  that  the  majority  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Union  would  see  to  it  that  conservative  re- 
striction upon  the  law  of  divorce  would  be  enacted,  and 
secondly,  that  there  would  be  a  uniform  administration 
of  the  law  in  the  courts." 

Foreign.— Both  Japan  and  Russia  have  accepttd  the 
proposal  of  President  Roosevelt  to  appoint  plenipotenti- 
aries to  consider  terms  of  peace  without  the  aid  of  inter- 
mediaries. It  is  understood  that  the  place  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  representatives  of  the  two  countries  will  be  in 
Washington,  and  that  not  more  than  three  from  each 
country  will  be  appointed. 

It  is  stated  from  Washington  "  that  President  Roose- 
velt in  these  negotiations  has  been  dealing  not  with  the 
war  party  in  Russia,  but  with  Emperor  Nicholas  direct. 
There  is  a  thorough  understanding  between  the  President 
and  the  Emperor,  the  latter  fully  appreciating  the  mo- 
tives which  prompted  the  President's  appeal  for  peace 
and  sending  in  reply  as  responsive  an  answer  as  he  felt 
Russia  could  afford  to  make.  That  Russia  does  not  go 
into  the  conference  pledged  to  peace  is  fully  understood, 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  her  plenipotentiaries  will 
not  come  clothed  with  full  powers  to  negotiate  peace 
provided  Japan's  terms  be  reasonable,  or  does  it  refiect 
in  any  way  upon  the  sincerity  with  which  Russia  enters 
the  conference." 

The  Japanese  in  Manchuria  have  lately  made  attacks 
upon  the  Russians,  driving  the  latter  from  several  of 
their  positions. 

A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg,  of  the  12th  says  : 
The  Emperor  has  already  given  his  approval  to  the 
scheme  now  being  finally  but  formally  reviewed  by  the 
Council  of  State  for  a  bicameral  legislative  body,  consist- 
ing of  a  lower  house,  and  an  upper  housee,  or  the  pres- 
ent Council  of  the  Empire,  with  power  to  formulate  legis- 
lation, discuss  the  budget,   interpellate  Ministers,  etc.. 


but  reserving  in  the  Emperor's  own  hands  the  final  au- 
thority.    The  elections  will  take  place  during  the  com- 


"  Peace  and  a  Constitution  appear  simultaneously  on  the 
Russian  horizon."  j      it 

It  is  said  that  school  children  in  Sweden  under  the 
guidance  of  their  teachers  annually  plant  about  600,000 
trees.  ■       »     j  . 

A  report  was  recently  presented  to  the  Academy  oj 
Sciences  in  Paris  upon  a  method  of  making  flour  white 
by  passing  through  it  a  current  of  electrified  air.  The 
ozone  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  flour  bleaches 
it,  but  also  produces  some  other  changes,  which  renders] 
bread  made  from  it,  although  white  less  savory. 

The  volcano  of  Mount  Pelee,  which  in  the  terrible 
eruption  occurring  in  the  Fifth  Month,  1902,  caused  the 
death,  as  is  estimated,  of  40,000  persons  in  the  island  of 
Martinique,  has  lately  shown  signs  of  renewed  activity. 

A  despatch  from  Stockholm,  of  the  14th,  says:  "There 
is  hardly  a  possibility  that  Norway's  action  in  setting  ni 
a  separate  government  will  result  in  a  clash  of  arns 
The  probability  is  that  the  Riksdag,  influenced  by  the  at{ 
titude  of  the  laboring  classes,  which  emphatically  refusi 
to  take  up  arms,  will  accept  the  dissolution  of  the  daaj 
kingdom.  ,  ,  .       ,     .,    1 

"  Swedish  labor  unions  are  daily  telegraphing  to  Nor 
wegian  unions,  saying  they  will  refuse  to  take  up  arms 
and  the  Social  Democratic  party  has  issued  a  proclama 
tion  to  the  working  classes,  which  says  it  is  the  firm  de 
cision  of  the  workingmen  not  to  respond  to  a  call  fo 
arms,  and  asserts  that  they  intend  to  go  out  on  strit 
over  the  whole  country  if  the  Riksdag  comes  to  such  i 
decision." ^^_^ 
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NOTICES. 
Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  St.,  Phili 

—During  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Months  the  Library  w^ 
be  open  only  on  Fifth-day  mornings  from  9  A.  M.  to  1  P. 
Weattown  Boarding  School.-Parents  and  othe 
who  are  expecting  to  send  children  to  Westtown  ne: 
fall,  will  please  make  application  for  their  admissioD  I 
the 'close  of  the  current  term.  Sixth  Month  23rd. 
Fall  term  begins  Ninth  Month  12th,  1905. 

William  F.  Wickeksham,  Principal, 

Westtown,  F 

Westtown  Boarding  School.— For  convenien 
of  persons  coming  to  Westtown  School,  the  stage  w 
meet  trains  leaving  Philadelphia  7.16  and  8.18  A.  M.,  a 
2  48  and  4.32  p.  M.  Other  trains  are  met  when  request! 
Stage  fare,  fifteen  cents;  after  7.30  P.  M.,  twenty-fi 
cents  each  way.  To  reach  the  School  by  telegraph,  wi 
West  Chester,  Phone  114a.    Edward  G.  Smedley,  Su; 


seemed  ( 


Died,  at  her  home  in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  Third  Mo.  fr 
1905  Hannah  Twitchel,  in  the  ninety-third  year  of  b 
age  •  a  birth-right  Friend,  and  a  member  of  Salem  Monti 
Meeting  of  Friends,  Ohio.  All  her  married  life  she  In 
isolated  from  Friends.  Still  she  kept  to  that  faith  a 
for  many  years  through  the  prime  of  life  she  with  I 
family  held  a  meeting  at  her  home,  exercising  a  gift 
the  ministry,  sound  in  doctrine.  Her  calm  and  sain 
face  seemed  to  bespeak  of  that  Unseen  Arm  on  wh 
she  leaned  in  times  of  trial  all  through  life  She  leal 
with  her  children  the  memory  of  a  spirit-filled  bfe-l| 
most  precious  legacy.  For  many  years 
waiting  for  the  time. 

When  all  are  brought  to  the  test,  _ 
When  the  sinner  is  lost  and  the  saint  is  at 

on  the  twenty-first  day  of  Fifth  Month,  18 

after  a'short  illness,  Alice  Elizabeth  Stratton,  dav 
ter  of  Abram  and  Hannah  D.  Stratton,  aged  twenty-tF 
years:  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friendif 
Philadelphia.  She  was  a  devoted  daughter  and_  a  lo^j! 
sister  She  held  her  relatives  and  friends  in  sincere- 
fection,  and  her  kindness  of  heart  went  out  to  all  '" 
came  within  her  influence.  Naturally  of  a  cheerful  p 
happy  disposition,  this  life  with  its  friendships  was  jS 
dear  to  her  even  in  her  closing  hours,  and  yet  with  c« 
consciousness,  she  sweetly  resigned  all  that  bound  he,« 
her  home  and  friends;  and  those  who  witnessed  her  qi» 
peaceful  end,  have  the  comforting  belief  that  thro^ 
Divine  Grace  she  has  exchanged  the  happiness  of  e  ,i 
for  the  joys  of  heaven. 
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It  is  wise  in  these  times  of  summer  sojourn, 
keep  the  essentials  of  our  travel-gear  packed 
handy  for  a  sudden  call  home.  As  portraan- 
lus  of  a  soul,  be  ye  also  ready;  for  in  such 
hour  as  ye  think  not,  the  messenger  coraeth. 

He  who  makes  man  his  god,  chooses  a  god 
10  will,  from  that  very  cause,  cease  to  re- 
set him.  But  he  whose  God  is  the  Lord,  has 
lod  who  will  not  cease  to  love  him.  They 
10  would  seek  for  honor  will  find  it  from  God 
)ne;  in  whom  they  cannot  even  rightly  be- 
ve,  if  they  seek  it  one  from  another. 

Of  the  dead  we  are  disposed  to  say  nothing 
it  good,  as  we  stand  in  awe  of  the  great  ex- 
pience  they  have  passed  through  or  the 
mdrous  mystery  they  have  entered.  Should 
J  not  view  with  equal  compassion  any  fellow 
inga  who  are  yet  to  experience  that  solemn 
^insitionV  So  may  it  be  excused  if  we  extend 
'oreign  maxim  :  De  rnortuis  nil  nisi  bonum, — 
riter  dc  morituris.  Yet  for  the  protection 
I  others  it  is  important  that  injurious  char- 
ters of  the  living  should  be  known,  where 
L  knowledge  is  for  warning  and  not  for 
^ndal  or  curiosity. 


A  Key  to  Thinking  of  Christ. 

To  thinking  men  the  question  seems  to  have 
)8n  put,  "what  think  ye  of  Christ?"  But  it 
iour  translation  which  addresses  it  to  the 
inking  faculties.  It  was  rather  of  men's 
if,nions  that  Jesus  queried,  "what  does  it 
hm  to  you  concerning  Christ?"  and  again, 
vho  do  men  say,— and  who  do  you  say,  that 
the  Son  of  Man,  am?"  The  prompt  answer 
Peter  wjs  not  due  to  a  process  of  thinking 
5Ut,  for  Jesus  commends  it  as  of  a  Divine 
?elation,— a  spiritual  opening  to  Peter's 
nd,  that  Jesus  was  "The  Christ,  the  Son  of 
5  living  God!"    And  He  blessed  that  funda- 


mental condition  of  receiving  truth  and  being 
planted  on  it.  "On  this  Rock  will  I  build  my 
church."  and  Peter,  as  the  name  signifies, 
was  a  stone  of  his  spiritual  house  upon  that 
Rock.  For  "other  foundation  can  no  man  lay, 
than  Christ." 

"Not  what  we  think  of  Christ,  but  what  He 
thinks  of  himself  must  be  the  key  to  our  know- 
ledge,"— as  by  his  inspeaking  word  He  opens 
our  hearts  to  think  with  Him.  "The  key  to 
Christ's  life  is  not  found  in  the  laboratory  [of 
the  brain],  but  in  the  Holy  of  Holies."  "In 
his  light  we  see  light."  These  expressions 
we  note  and  modify,  as  our  eye  catches  them 
in  an  article  in  the  "Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  (for 
Fourth  Month,  by  Dvvight  Mallory  Pratt)  de- 
signed to  show  that  "the  key  to  Christ's  life  is 
the  consciousness  of  Jesus," — our  conscious- 
ness of  Jesus  we  looked  for  the  meaning  to  be, 
but  found  the  author  to  mean  the  conscious- 
ness of  Jesus  concerning  himself.  And  he 
selects  five  of  the  claims  to  the  supernatural 
which  Jesus  was  conscious  of  and  kept  clearly 
asserting,  namely: "preexistence,  infallibility, 
sinlessness,  supernatural  power,  and  capacity 
as  Son  to  reveal  God."  These,  indeed,  difl:er- 
entiate  Him  from  all  men.  These  form  an  un- 
deniable basis  for  thinking  of  Him  as  more 
than  the  Son  of  Man,  and  for  men  to  "honor 
Him  as  they  honor  the  Father." 

What  Christ  declares  that  he  thinks  of  him- 
self ought  indeed  to  be  authority  for  our  con- 
fidence or  knowledge,  but  we  can  apply  the 
term  "key  to  our  knowledge"  to  nothing  less 
than  his  own  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation 
given  us  to  open  to  our  understanding  the 
knowledge  of  Him,  —  this  "key  of  David, 
which  openeth  and  no  man  shutteth,  and  shut- 
teth  and  no  man  openeth." 

And  this  our  author  seems  also  to  say,  both 
in  extracts  above  and  in  this  quotation:  "In 
order  to  be  a  great  spiritual  thinker,  one  must 
have  a  great  spiritual  life,"  and  likewise,  that 
"no  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  Lord,  but  by 
the  Holy  Spirit."  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  true 
key  to  our  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
said,  "He  shall  take  of  mine  and  show  it  unto 
you." 

We  are  not  discouraged  when  the  labora- 
tory of  the  scientist  or  of  the  critic  does  not 
confess  Christ.  His  kingdom  is  not  from  thence, 
neither  the  spiritual  knowledge  of  it,  "Why 
seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead?  "That 


which  is  born  of  the  intellect  is  intellectual, 
and  excellent  when  truly  enlightened  in  its 
place.  But  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit 
is  spirit,  and  it  is  life, — and  these  are  what 
the  words  that  Christ  speaks  unto  us  and  within 
us,  are.  "He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life,  but 
he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not 
life,"— the  Christ-life  which  is  the  key  of 
knowledge  in  the  spiritual  realm. 

Let  this  life  of  Christ  subordinate  to  itself 
the  intellectual  in  us,  and  then  some  thinking 
will  be  done  that  is  truly  great;  let  it  domi- 
nate the  emotional  and  our  exhilaration  will  be 
from  the  wine  of  his  kingdom;  let  it  be  in  do- 
minion throughout  the  physical,  and  our  mem- 
bers will  be  made  instruments  of  righteousness, 
with  clean  hands,  a  pure  heart,  and  a  clearer 
brain  to  think  Christ  and  his  service  by  us,  as 
they  ought  to  be  thought. 


The  Religion  Worth  Having. —  Religion, 
to  be  worth  possessing,  must  have  a  life- 
giving,  life-moulding,  hope-inspiring  power.  If 
it  consists  only  in  the  observance  of  forms 
and  ceremonies,  counting  beads  and  attending 
early  masses;  in  other  words,  if  it  only  im- 
poses weary  burdens  upon  its  votaries,  or  fails 
to  cure  the  soul  of  doubts,  fears  and  evil 
propensities,  then  it  is  utterly  worthless.  Some- 
one has  well  written:  "We  want  religion  that 
softens  the  step,  and  turns  the  voice  to  melody, 
and  fills  the  eye  with  sunshine,  and  checks  the 
impatient  exclamation  and  harsh  rebuke;  a 
religion  that  is  polite,  deferential  to  superiors, 
considerate  to  friends  ;  a  religion  that  goes 
into  the  family  and  keeps  the  husband  from 
being  cross  when  dinner  is  late  and  keeps 
the  wife  from  fretting  when  the  husband 
tracks  the  newly  washed  floor  with  his  boots, 
and  makes  the  husband  mindful  of  the  scraper 
and  the  door  mat;  keeps  the  mother  patient 
when  the  baby  is  cross,  and  amuses  the  chil- 
dren as  well  as  instructs  them;  cares  for  the 
servants,  besides  paying  them  promptly;  pro- 
jects the  honeymoon  into  the  harvest  moon, 
and  makes  the  happy  home  like  the  Eastern 
fig  tree,  bearing  on  its  bosom  at  once  the  tender 
blossom  and  the  glory  of  the  ripening  fruit. 
We  want  a  religion  that  shall  interpose  be- 
tween the  ruts  and  gullies  and  rocks  of  the 
highway  and  the  sensitive  souls  that  are  trav- 
eling over  them. — Religious  Telescope. 


Do  not  use  thyself  to  dispute  against  thine 
own  judgment,  to  show  wit;  lest  it  prepare 
thee  to  be  too  inditferent  about  what  is  right; 
nor  against  another  man,  to  vex  him,  or  for 
mere  trial  of  skill;  since  to  inform,  or  to  be 
informed,  ought  to  be  the  end  of  all  confer- 
ences. 
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A  Visit  to  Algeria. 

(Concluded  from  page  M5.) 

All  to-morrow  we  will  be  traversing  the 
Atlas  Mountains.  We  reach  Tunis  after  10 
p.  M.  The  trip  from  Algiers  was  interesting 
beyond  description,  but  I  have  gone  into  so 
much  detail  already  that  I  would  tire  you — 
only  some  of  the  gorges  we  passed  through 
made  rae  think  of  the  wildest  canons  of  the 
far  west.  Then  there  was  always  the  interest 
of  the  strange  people  and  their  strange  ways. 
But  I  think  the  greatest  interest  of  the  trip 
was  the  companions  of  our  journey  in  the  same 
coupe  with  us.  At  our  hotel  in  Algiers  we 
were  continually  meeting,  as  we  went  in  and 
out,  members  of  an  embassy  from  Morocco, 
who  were  there  to  treat  with  the  French  Gov- 
ment  about  the  trouble  in  that  place.  Splen- 
did fellows  they  all  were,  and  once  or  twice 
we  saw  the  great  man  himself  (we  could  not 
learn  his  title)  who  headed  it.  He  was  young, 
with  brilliant  flashing  eyes  and  beautiful  coun- 
tenance, We  left  Algiers  a  little  after  6  a.  m. 
To  our  surprise  the  whole  embassy  went  to  the 
station  with  us;  they  were  evidently  going, 
too.  At  the  station  we  lost  sight  of  them, 
but  as  we  got  into  the  coupe  where  the  porter 
had  put  our  luggage,  to  our  unspeakable  joy 
the  great  man,  wiih  one  of  his  suite,  was  sit- 
ting there.  We  were  together  for  the  entire 
day.  Just  before  we  pulled  out  a  man  got  in, 
which  rather  annoyed  us.  We  did  not  notice 
him  for  a  long  while.  At  noon  we  all  lunched 
at  a  station  high  up  on  the  mountains.  As  we 
retook  our  places  the  Frenchman  asked  us  to 
change  with  him,  telling  us  the  finest  scenery 
would  be  on  his  side.  The  moment  he  spoke 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  man  of  culture. 
We,  of  course,  thanked  him.  He  then,  in 
Arabic,  asked  the  two  distinguished  travelers 
to  change  also,  as  he  knew  they  did  not  care 
to  look  at  the  scenery,  for  both  of  them  read 
the  Koran  almost  the  entire  time.  They 
changed  at  once,  showing  the  greatest  alacrity 
and  pleasure  in  so  doing.  I  asked  the  French- 
man to  thank  them,  expressing  as  forcefully 
as  possible  our  appreciation  of  their  courtesy. 
Then  the  beautiful  young  man  smiled  upon  us 
— one  of  the  most  charming,  radiant  smiles  I 
ever  beheld.  It  lasted  but  a  moment,  how- 
ever, for  he  was  soon  again  lost  in  his  Koran. 
But  with  the  Frenchman  it  was  quite  diiferent. 
He  was  as  ready  to  talk  as  I,  so  we  continued 
hour  after  hour.  J.  and  he  exchanged  cards. 
He  was  "  conservateur  des  eaux  et  forets"— 
that  is,  an  employee  of  the  government  to  look 
after  the  forests  and  water  supply,  and  a  thor 
ough  scientist  as  well.  He  had  lived  in  Al 
giers  forty  years,  knew  the  history,  knew  the 
life,  knew  the  Arabs,  as  only  an  intelligent 
man  who  had  lived  so  long  among  them  could, 
He  seemed  as  glad  to  tell  as  I  to  ask  and  lis- 
ten— I  translated  what  he  said,  of  course,  for 
the  others.  We  climbed,  climbed  all  day,  and 
towards  evening  were  in  the  region  of  snow. 
It  was  long  after  dark  when  we  left  our  com- 
paoions  at  E!  Guerrah — they  went  on  to  Con- 
stantine,  and  we  stayed  at  the  little  hotel  all 
night.  We  were  so  sorry  that  the  light  in  the 
compartment  was  too  dim  to  enable  us  more 
than  to  see  the  outline  of  our  distinguished 
friends,  who  were  soundly  sleeping.  The 
Frenchman  got  out  with  us,  shook  hands  cor 
dially,  and  promised  to  call  on  us  when  he  came 
to  London,  E 


P.  S.— I  must  just  add  that  the  great  man 
of  whom  I  have  been  speaking  is  a  member  of 
the  family  of  the  Cherif  of  Ouzzan  (?),  who  is 
for  the  Mohammedans  much  as  the  Pope  is  for 
the  Roman  Catholics.  The  Cherif  is  the  de- 
scendant of  Cherif,  son  of  Fatima,  the  daugh- 
ter and  only  child  of  the  prophet.  It  seems 
the  Cherif  of  Ouzzan  lives  in  Morocco — is 
under  French  protection — he  has,  of  course, 
great  influence  over  the  people,  who  are,  as  a 
rule,  fanatically  religious.  The  French  have 
now,  I  believe,  England's  promise  not  to  in- 
terfere—to relieve  the  Sultan  of  his  interests 
in  Morocco.  The  Dey  or  Bey,  who  at  present 
holds  the  country  as  a  fief  of  the  Porte,  will 
simply  change  masters— much  as  has  been 
already  effected  in  Tunis.  All  Algeria,  you 
see  is  a  part  of  France,  comprising  three  de- 
partments (like  our  counties),  Oran,  Alger  and 
Constantine.  Tunis  is,  however,  simply  a 
French  protectorate.  The  Bey  nominally  has 
a  certain  amount  of  power,  but,  of  course, 
that  means  only  so  long  as  he  does  what  Prance 
wishes  him  to  do.  The  people,  however,  are 
better  satisfied,  and  feel  protected  in  their 
interests.  They  tell  us  that  Tunisia  is  in  a 
very  prosperous  condition.  We  see  nowhere 
any  signs  of  discontent,  but  everywhere  in  Al- 
geria, and  especially  in  Constantine,  French 
soldiers,  French  oflicers  and  French  officials 
swarm.  Constantine  is  naturally,  from  its 
wonderful  position,  a  most  important  military 
center. 

How  She  Managed  It. 

"You  are  always  invited  everywhere,"  said 
one  girl  to  another,  enviously.  "How  do  you 
manage  it?"' 

"I  don't  manage  at  all,"  replied  the  other, 
rather  resentfully:  "but  when  I  am  asked  I 
try  to  earn  my  bread  and  butter!" 

This,  of  course,  meant  that  the  speaker  tried, 
by  being  as  agreeable  as  she  knew  how  to  be, 
to  make  some  return  for  the  hospitality  she  re- 
ceived. A  girl  who  goes  everywhere  in  a  critical 
spirit  cannot  expect  to  be  a  very  welcome  guest. 
If  it  happens  that  her  own  especial  frien  Is  are 
not  present  and  she  will  not  exert  herself  to 
be  nice  to  the  other  guests,  even  if  they  are 
not  of  her  set,  it  is  not  probable  that  her 
hostess  will  be  in  any  haste  to  ask  her  again 
There  are  some  girls,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
diffuse  an  air  of  friendliness  and  of  being 
pleased  with  everyone  and  everything,  that  is 
very  delightful.  They  are  not  insincere,  either, 
but  they  have  the  blessed  faculty  of  getting 
the  best  out  of  everybody  with  whom  they  are 
thrown  in  contact.  One  of  our  most  brilliant 
women,  one  whose  name  is  a  household  word 
in  almost  every  American  family,  once  said  to 
the  writer,  "I  have  never  yet  met  anyone  who, 
no  matter  how  stupid  he  or  she  might  appear 
at  first,  did  not  prove,  on  closer  acquaintance, 
to  know  at  least  in  one  line  far  more  than  I 
do !"  It  would  be  well  if  we  could  take  to  heart 
this  le?son  in  gracious  humility  and  try  to  learn 
from  those  we  consider  our  inferiors,  rather 
than  to  condescend  to  them. 


Never  assent  merely  to  please  others;  for 
that  is,  besides  flattery,  oftentimes  untrath, 
and  discovers  a  mind  liable  to  be  servile  and 
base:  nor  contradict  to  vex  others;  for  that 
shows  an  ill  temper,  and  provokes,  but  profits 
nobody. 


Fruits  of  Infidelity. 

Our  able  contemporary,  "The  Herald  of  Gos- 
pel Liberty",  in  an  article  on  a  noted  infidel, 
who  died  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  among 
other  things  says: 

Charitable  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of 
referring  to  the  claim  that  he  was  kind  in  bis 
family,  that  he  was  opposed  to  slavery,  and 
that  he  was  liberal.  But  cannot  the  reader 
easily  see  that  these  very  claims  are  in  their 
full  bearing  a  severe  criticism.  Who  thinks  of 
making  such  boasts  of  a  fully  noble  man  ?  The 
meager  eulogies  uttered  for  him  along  the  moral 
lines  reveal  his  lack  of  character.  And  then, 
when  we  recall  his  defence  of  the  "star  route" 
thieves,  and  his  misstatements  about  the  Bible, 
attiibuting  to  it  the  doctrines  of  the  creeds, 
he  knowing  well  that  the  Bible  did  not  teach 
them,  we  are  making  an  unnecessary  strain 
in  admiring  him  because  of  the  few  shallow  or 
negative  virtues  he  possessed.  As  to  his  can- 
dor, the  following,  from  the  "New  York  Ob- 
server," is  in  point: 

"He  once  offered  a  thousand  dollars  to  anj 
one  who  would  prove  that  Thomas  Paine  died 
a  profane  drunkard.  The  "New  York  Ob- 
server" accepted  the  challenge,  and  published 
the  evidence  with  names  of  witnesses  and  dates, 
and  claimed  the  money.  He  then  modified  his 
terms,  making  them  impossible,  and  published 
a  broadside  of  abuse  about  the  "Observer." 
It  was  an  example  of  his  methods  of  fighting, 
whether  as  a  lawyer  or  soldier.  He  will  be 
remembered  chiefly  as  an  eloquent  orator,  whc 
used  his  gifts  to  undermine  the  faith  of  simple 
and  thoughtless  people,  and  to  bring  ridicule 
and  shame  upon  the  religion  of  his  fathers." 

With  regard  to  the  above  quotation  fron 
the  "Observer"  we  may  add  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  written  to  H.  L.  Hasting! 
by  Miry  Benjamin,  from  Williamsport,  Penn- 
sylvania, Fourth  Month  25th,  1876: 

"I  was  invited  by  a  distant  connection  .  .  , 
to  go  and  see  T.  Paine.  .  .  .  The  scene  to  me 
was  appalling,  and  I  wished  to  leave  at  once 
I  remember  him  as  he  lay,  his  head  near  anc 
close  to  the  door  we  entered,  his  glaring,  roll- 
ing eyes;  uttering  imprecations,  apparently  ii 
agony  of  body  and  mind,  his  screams  could  be 
heard  at  a  great  distance.  As  I  shrank  bj.cl! 
they  said  (there  were  many  there)  he  called  or 
Jesus  Christ  for  mercy,  and  next  blasphemed.' 

This  independent  witness  simply  confirms  th( 
testimony  of  other  respectable  presons,  whose 
veracity  is  only  impeached  by  infidels  who  wen 
not  present,  and  who  know  nothing  of  the  facts. 

The  "Christian  Advocate,"  of  New  York, 
said :  "  In  this  city  alone,  in  a  few  months,  twelve 
men  and  women  died  by  their  own  hands,  upoi 
whose  persons  or  at  whose  abodes  were  founc 
extracts  from  his  'Justification  of  Suicide."' 

Enjoying  the  civilization  effected  by  a  Chris 
tianity  only  partly  pure,  he  abused  it,  insteae 
of  purifying  it.  His  witticisms  were  taintec 
with  malice;  and  a  malice,  or  hatred  not  to- 
ward evil,  but  toward  the  good.  Posing  as  i 
teacher,  he  was  found  on  the  wrong  side  oi 
moral  questions.  He  defended  the  robbers  o: 
the  Government,  he  advocated  the  use  of  the 
mails  for  doubtful  purposes,  protected  salooi 
keepers,  made  suicide  a  privilege,  and  ridi 
culed  the  observances  of  the  only  day  the  pooi 
man  has  for  himself,  even  if  he  does  not  wor 
ship  God.  His  life  was  wrong  because  bii 
heart  was  wrong.— fAe  Armory. 
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Dear  Father,  thou  hast  sent  thy  Son 

To  teach  us  what  is  right, 
And  may  we  all  be  following 

His  blessed,  guiding  light. 
He  taught  how  we  may  rightly  live. 

Life's  happiness  to  find, 
By  following  the  Golden  Rule 

And  always  being  kind. 

Then  may  we  follow  in  his  steps 

And  do  as  Jesus  would 
Then  soon  our  souls  will  cease  to  wish 

For  aught  but  what  is  good. 
We  greatest  happiness  will  find 

In  helping  other  souls, 
And  teaching  all  mankind  to  seek 

Life's  highest,  noblest  goals. 

—Martha  Shepard  Lippincott. 

Generosity  Md_  Corruption. 

BY   G.   W.   ALGER. 

Some  year."?  ago  there  died  in  New  York  a 
lolitician  who  had  been  the  notorious  leader  of 
■ne  of  the  slum  districts.  During  the  greater 
lart  of  his  career,  he  had  been  the  subject  of 
he  most  pointed  attacks  by  individuals  and 
rganizations  interested  in  decent  government, 
or  he  had  been  the  enemy  of  everything  which 
leant  honesty  in  public  affairs  and  social  life, 
le  had  made  money  corruptly  by  extending 
Is  favor,  under  the  usual  arrangements,  to 
fldividuals  who  wanted  franchises  for  gas, 
lectric  light,  and  street  railway  operations; 
y  affording  his  protection  and  influence  to 
'policy  men,"  to  pool-roo  n  gamblers  and  dis- 
rderly-resort  proprietors.  His  name  had  been 
igned  hundreds  of  times  on  the  bail  bonds  of 
hievys  and  fallen  women. 

He  was  a  politician  of  a  type  common  enough 
n  the  great  American  cities,  and  the  character- 
sties  of  his  career  had  been  long  familiar  to 
he  newspaper-reading  public.  Yet  when  he 
ied,  the  largest  church  in  the  district  was 
lied  with  a  vast  crowd  of  mourners.  As  the 
.apers  said,  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the 
hurch.  It  was  genuine  sorrow.  For  the  money 
?hich  his  more  reputable  gas  and  railway 
riends  from  the  brown-stone  districts  had 
;iven  him  had  paid  many  an  old  woman's  rent, 
ad  helped  many  a  friend  in  trouble.  The 
'protection"  money  had  been  freely  given  to 
he  outings  and  games  of  the  social  organiza- 
ions  of  the  district.  His  "pull"  had  always 
een  available  for  the  man  who  wanted  a  job. 
'he  money  of  Peter  had  gone  to  an  army  of 
'auls,  and  the  great  robber  baron  had  died  com- 
laratively  poor.  .  He  had  been  a  public  enemy 
-with  a  big  heart;  dishonest— and  generous. 
There  are  two  lines  in  Tennyson's  "Idylls  of 
he  King"  which  seem  to  embody  a  kind  of 
ascinating  puzzle. 

.  .  .  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways. 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world.'' 

low  can  any  custom  which  is  good  be  corrupt- 
ng?  Can  there  be  a  dangerous  virtue'.'  Con- 
iderable  rumination  has  persuaded  the  writer 
nto  giving  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  qi:es- 
ion,  the  episode  of  the  funeral  of  the  District 
leader  being  only  one  of  the  cases  in  point 
;hich  have  led  to  this  conclusion. 

The  foundation  of  healthy,  sane  life,  and  of 
ight  public  law  and  government  is  justice, 
his  is  trite  and  platitudinous  enough,  but  it  is 
angerous  to  forget  it.     The  departed  District 


Leader  got  his  power  in  life  and  his  apology 
and  defense  in  death  from  the  fact  that  through- 
out his  career  he  ignored  or  abused  all  known 
notions  of  justice— and  was  generous  instead. 

There  is  a  certain  dramatic  quality  in  gener- 
osity which  appeals  to  the  heart.  A  mean 
rascal  we  all  dispise  and  hate;  but  a  rascal 
with  a  big  heart,  who  never  forgets  his  friends, 
finds  many  apologists.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  a  country  organized,  like  ours, 
on  a  democratic  basis,  that  as  a  people  we 
should  be  highly  sensitive  to  injustice.  That 
sensitiveness  is  the  most  necessary  protection 
for  freedom,  the  greatest  force  for  good  govern- 
ment. Anything  which  tends  to  befog  our 
ideals  of  justice,  or  to  make  us  underestimate 
its  importance,  is  a  danger  to  be  guarded 
against. 

In  the  latter  days  of  Rome,  the  darlings  of 
the  rabble  were  the  oppressors  of  Africa,  who 
transmuted  the  sweat  and  blood  of  conquered 
provinces  into  bread  and  circuses  for  the  Roman 
mob.  Justice,  long  since  dead  in  the  imperial 
city,  had  been  succeeded  by  a  riot  of  generosity 
of  the  most  lavish  and  barbaric  kind.  It  would 
be,  of  course,  a  jaundiced  eye  which  should 
make  any  but  a  most  distant  parallel  between 
the  Roman  rabble  and  the  Ameiican  people. 
But  much,  if  not  everything,  is  forgiven  the 
millionair  whose  fortune  has  been  wrung  from 
the  overtempted  consciences  of  aldermen,  if 
he  recognizes  what  the  college  presidents  call 
"The  Responsibility  of  Men  of  Wealth." 

As  a  people  we  have  fairly  good  taste  in  our 
attitude  toward  the  philanthropy  which  finds 
its  root  in  fraud  and  unjutit  enrichment.  If  a 
traction  magnate  or  a  tricky  financier  gives 
us  a  hospital  or  art  gallery,  we  do  not  cry  in 
an  offensive  chorus,  "Where  did  he  get  the 
money?"  We  accept  with  a  philosophic  grati- 
tude anything  given  back  to  us  collectively 
which  was  stolen  from  us  individually,  for  the 
excellent  reason  that,  the  ill-gotten  booty  hav- 
ing been  once  acquired  by  the  great  operator, 
it  is  a  public  good  fortune  that  his  expenditure 
of  it  should  in  some  degree  take  the  form  of 
public  gift,  rather  than  of  private  wassail  and 
ostentatious  extravagance.  The  great  man, 
we  say,  was  not  obliged  to  spend  anything  on 
public  charity.  His  fortune,  by  whatever 
devious,  crooked  ways  acquired,  is,  so  far  as 
the  legal  title  is  concerned,  his,  and  not  ours; 
and  so  any  portion  of  it  which  he  may  choose 
to  transmute  into  public  service  is  a  just  cause 
for  general  rejoicing.  It  all  goes  to  confirm 
our  faith  that  there  are  bowels  of  compassion 
and  spots  of  virtue  in  the  worst  of  men,  even 
in  our  most  inveterate  millionaires.  Having 
accepted  the  gift,  we  refuse  to  vilify  the  donor. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  generosity  of  the 
unjust,  which  deserves  more  consideration  than 
it  gets  is,  this:  it  closes  the  mouths  of  critics 
whose  vices  might  otherwise  be  heard  in  effec- 
tual protest  against  public  wrongs  or  defects 
which  cry  for  change  in  economic  conditions. 
Limitation  of  space  confines  the  writer  to  one 
illustration. 

There  was  public  agitation  some  years  ago 
concerning  a  certain  bill,  involving  a  franchise 
of  great  value,  which  was  being  heavily  lobbied 
through  the  New  York  legislature.  A  move- 
ment was  at  once  begun  against  the  measure, 
and  during  its  progress  a  gentleman  standing 
justly  high  in  public  esieeni,  a  man  of  unques- 
tionable probity  and  of  great  influence,  was 


asked  to  take  part  in  this  protest.  He  re- 
mained in  doubt  for  a  few  days,  and  then  de- 
clined. He  was  the  president  of  an  important 
charitable  institution  dependent  largely  for  its 
support  on  the  generosity  of  a  particular  donor 
who  was  also  the  real  sponsor  for  the  grab  bill. 
With  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  prosperity 
of  his  institution  at  stake,  he  could  not  feel  it 
to  be  his  duty  personally  to  antagonize  the  cor- 
rupt scheme  of  the  generous  supporter  of  his 
institution.  Other  able  men,  he  argued  readily, 
could  be  obtained  to  do  the  work  which,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances,  he  must  refuse  to 
do  himself.  The  gain  which  the  opposition  to 
the  lobby  for  the  bill  might  make  by  his  in- 
fluence did  not  seem  to  him  at  all  equal  to  the 
quite  probable  loss  which  he  felt  might  come 
to  his  institution  by  such  offensive  action  on 
his  part. 

Now  this  man  is  normally,  and  when  not  sub- 
ject to  peculiar  and  perplexing  circumstances, 
neither  weak  nor  timid,  but  quite  the  contrary. 
In  this  particular  case  he  simply  had  been 
called  on  to  decide  a  hard  problem.  His  de- 
cision was  undoubtedly  wrong  from  an  abstract 
moral  standpoint;  but  in  view  of  the  great 
responsibility  which  he  felt  for  the  welfare  of 
his  institutiun,  his  error  was  the  less  unpardon- 
able. He  was  a  man  whose  silence  could  not 
have  been  bought  by  any  personal  consider- 
ation. Yet  the  generosity  of  a  public  enemy 
to  his  ptirticular  institution  of  charity  had 
effectually  closed  his  mouth. 

Just  how  far  the  loss  of  influence  of  the  city 
churches  is  due  to  similar  conditions,  it  is  hard 
to  say.  To  the  writer  there  seems  to  be  a 
certain  tendency  among  the  great  metropolitan 
churches,  to  plan  their  expenditures  on  the 
basis  of  the  largest  amount  which  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  richest  parishioner.  So  that 
in  case  any  two  or  three  heavy  contributors 
should  for  some  reason  terminate  abruptly  their  - 
donations,  the  work  of  the  church  would  be 
practically  crippled.  With  the  finances  of  the 
church  built  on  such  a  foundation,  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  the  sharp  edge  of  pulpit  criti- 
cism should  be  dulled,  or  should  find  expression, 
if  at  all,  in  innocuous  and  ineffectual  gener- 
alities that  keep  up  the  brave  show  of  a  spir- 
itual independence  which  has  been  long  since 
smothered  by  charity. 

The  medical  world  to-day  is  full  of  learned 
talk  about  germ  diseases,  and  the  great  scien- 
tists are  constantly  increasing  the  fund  of 
human  knowledge  as  to  how  these  germs  are 
to  be  destroyed,  or  their  perpetuation  retarded. 
If  it  were  only  possible  for  some  spiritual 
scientist  to  devise  some  workable  scheme  to 
prevent  in  the  moral  world  the  perpetuation 
of  perverted  ideals!  We  read  much  to-day  of 
the  Great  White  Tlague,- tuberculosis,- and 
how  it  breeds  and  spreads  in  the  tenements, 
destroying  its  thousands.  But  the  Great  White 
Plague  in  the  rich  man's  university,  the  germ 
of  moral  tuberculosis  in  the  ideal  of  success, 
avoids  the  microscope. 

After  all,  the  principal  use  of  the  college  is 
as  a  place  where  the  next  generation  is  to  get 
right  ideas  of  what  is  worth  while  in  life  itself. 
The  academic  facts  which  to  the  ignorant  seem 
the  advantages  of  education  are  of  minor  im- 
portance. We  hear  much  during  the  season 
of  college  commencements  of  the  necessities 
of  the  modern  university  in  the  way  of  enlarged 
endowments  and  increased  equipment.     Some 
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of  this  talk  is,  of  course,  reasonable  enough. 
It  is  addressed  mainly  to  the  rich  as  a  demand 
for  the  recognition  by  them  of  a  duty  of  gener- 
osity, one  which  in  our  days  has  had  a  most 
remarkable  response.  But  apparatus  is  an  im- 
possible substitute  for  ideals,  and  the  best  en- 
dowment of  a  college  is  the  character  of  its 
graduates.  The  two-thousand-dollar  bequest, 
for  example,  to  his  Alma  Mater,  which  the  will 
of  the  late  William  H.  Baldwin  contained,  was 
small  if  considered  as  a  mere  matter  of  money, 
but  his  character  and  the  ideals  of  public  ser- 
vice which  his  life  expressed  form  part  of  ihat 
permanent  endowment  which  alone  makes  a 
university  great.  The  memory  of  a  railroad 
president  ready  to  sacrifice,  if  need  be,  his 
position,  rather  than  lose  an  opportunity  for 
usefulness  on  an  unpaid  committee  of  citizens 
banded  together  for  important  civic  service, 
is  a  rarer  and  more  precious  contribution  to  the 
fibre  of  university  life  than  any  mere  material 
bounty  from  ravenous  fingers  unclutched  by 
hypocrisy  or  the  fear  of  death. 

The  principal  criticism  of  the  generosity  to 
colleges  of  men  whose  great  fortunes  have 
been  obtained  by  doubtful  methods  and  through 
suspicious  sources  is  not  alone  that  their  money 
comes  coupled  with  their  own  personal  history, 
nor  that  the  hope  of  their  favor  has  an  un- 
desirable influence  on  certain  forms  of  college 
teaching  and  on  the  public  utterance  of  college 
officials,  but  that  these  gifts  of  brick  and  mortar 
and  money  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  ideal 
endowment  seem  less  valuable  and  important. 
We  cannot  afford  to  have  the  traditions  of  our 
colleges  become  largely  the  traditions  of  sus- 
piciously rich  men  who  make  money  and  build 
buildings. 

It  seems  like  the  mere  hyperbole  of  a  jealous 
and  disappointed  spirit  to  affirm  that  the  cor- 
ruptpracticesoftheunjustlyrich  are  less  harm- 
ful than  their  benevolences;  but  the  statement 
will  bear  argument  and  furnish  much  reason 
for  a  belief  in  its  accuracy.  It  is  because  this 
benevolence  tends  to  create  in  the  popular  mind 
confusion  on  a  matter  of  morals  concerning 
which  we  cannot  afford  to  have  confusion.  We 
cannot  afford  to  believe  that  the  seizing  of 
special  and  unjust  privileges,  or  the  use  of 
corrupt  practices  or  oppression,  by  which 
enormous  wealth  is  increasingly  acquired,  may 
be  excused  or  palliated  by  public  gift  or  pri- 
vate benevolence,  or  by  generosity,  however 
bountiful.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  a  delayed 
or  partial  restitution  acquire  a  false  glamour, 
and  under  a  false  name  become  a  substitute  for 
common  honesty. 

There  is  no  place  where  the  substitution  of 
generosity  for  justice  is  a  greater  evil  than  in 
the  courts.  The  great  delay  which  frequently 
occurs  in  the  selection  of  jurors  in  law  cases 
is  due  to  the  endeavor  of  one  or  the  other  of 
the  opposing  lawyers— rarely  of  both — to  pick 
out  jurors  who  will  deal  justly  with  the  rights 
of  litigants  and  who  will  not  be  merely  generous 
at  the  expense  of  justice.  The  task  of  select- 
ing such  jurors  is  increasingly  difficult,  par- 
ticularly in  accident  cases  against  railways. 
The  injustice  which  results  from  the  corrupt 
granting  of  railway  franchises,  for  example, 
has  a  larger  area  than  is  generally  supposed. 
There  is  a  strong  tendency  manifested  in  juries 
to  even  up  this  original  injustice  by  a  gener- 
osity which  is  itself  unjust.  For  injustice 
almost  invariably  begets  a  spurious  generosity. 


The  writer  listened  some  years  ago  in  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court  to  the  trial  of  an 
accident  case  brought  by  the  widow  and  children 
of  a  man  who  had  been  killed  by  the  street 
railway  which  runs  on  Broadway,  to  recover 
damages  from  the  railroad  company  for  having 
caused  his  death.  The  widow  produced  only 
one  witness,  and  his  testimony  was  clearly 
perjury  from  start  to  finish,  while  four  repu- 
table bystanders  called  by  the  railroad  clearly 
showed  that  the  accident  had  been  the  result 
of  the  recklessness  of  the  deceased;  yet  the 
jury  after  some  delay  brought  in  a  large  verdict 
for  the  widow  and  the  children.  One  of  the 
jurors  explained  his  verdict  thus:  "The  rail- 
road company  got  on  to  Broadway  by  putting 
up  a  little  money  to  a  bunch  of  aldermen. 
I'hey  got  their  franchise  for  next  to  nothing, 
and  that  woman  and  four  children  have  as  good 
a  right  to  their  money  as  the  road  has  to  its 
franchise.  With  all  the  money  the  road  gets 
out  of  Broadway,  they  can  afi'ord  to  do  some- 
thing for  that  man's  family,  and  I  am  glad  we 
had  a  chance  to  give  them  the  verdict.  I  could 
not  go  home  and  tell  my  wife  that  I  had  a 
chance  to  give  some  railroad  money  to  a  widow 
and  four  children,  and  did  not  do  it.  She 
would  put  me  out  of  the  house." 

The  railway  companies  complain  bitterly, 
and  often  with  much  reason,  of  the  injustice 
done  by  such  verdicts,  but  they  forget  the 
original  injustice  which  these  juries  blindly, 
blunderingly,  and  unjustly  seek  to  correct. 

In  politics,  as  we  all  know,  the  worst  class 
of  politicians,  the  one  whose  power  for  evil  is 
the  hardest  to  overcome,  is  the  class  in  which 
corruption  is  coated  with  the  whitewash  of 
generosity, — the  legislative  burglar  with  a  big 
heart.  The  logrolling  which  is  the  bane  of 
our  politics  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
exchange  of  generosities  by  public  servants  at 
public  expense,  and  a  large  part  of  bad  law- 
making is  the  result  of  the  unjustifiable  favors 
which  one  unconscionably  kind-hearted  states- 
man extends  to  another. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  mean  soul  which  is  not 
warmed  by  generosity  and  benevolence  and  the 
expression  through  such  acts  of  the  larger 
humanities.  In  comparison  with  true  gener- 
osity, justice  seems  meagre  and  mean,  as  the 
cold  working  of  the  intellect  rather  than  the 
warm  pulsation  of  the  heart.  Justice,  mere 
justice,  never  satisfies.  Aristides  the  Just  was 
killed  by  the  Greeks,  not  because  he  was  just, 
but  because  he  was  nothing  but  just.  Prom 
fibre  like  his,  heroes  are  not  made.  The  natural 
man  much  prefers  Robin  Hood.  Without  gener- 
osity the  moral  world  seems  dull,  gray,  cold, 
and  conventional.  It  lacks  sap  and  vitality, 
and  the  imagination  is  not  touched.  But,  after 
all,  justice  is  the  rock  on  which  alone  gener- 
osity can  safely  build,  and  when  it  seeks  some 
other  foundation,  it  is  the  scriptural  house 
built  on  the  sand,  and  like  it  cannot  endure. 
— Atlantic  Monthly. 

Neither  be  vain,  lascivious,  proud,  drunken, 
revengeful,  or  angry;  nor  lie,  detract,  backbite, 
overreach,  oppress,  deceive,  or  betray;  but 
watch  vigorously  against  all  temptations  to 
these  things,  as  knowing  that  God  is  present, 
the  overseer  of  all  thy  ways  and  most  inward 
thoughts,  and  the  avenger  of  his  own  law  upon 
the  disobedient;  and  thou  wilt  acceptably  serve 
God. 


The  Irreligious  Woman. 

A  lady  who  has  recently  returned  from 
trip  to  Europe,  and  who  enjoyed  unusual  oppc 
tunities  while  there  for  becoming  acquaint 
with  the  private  life  of  foreigners  of  hi| 
social  standing,  recently  made  these  strikii 
observations: 

"  I  visited  several  houses  while  I  was  gone, 
which,  in  the  midst  of  culture  and  refinemen 
there  was  no  religion.  In  all  these  the  sar 
characteristics  were  noticeable,  but  in  o 
they  were  specially  marked.  The  mistress 
this  house  was  perhaps  fifty  years  old  or  mor 
gray-haired,  dignified,  elegant.  Her  husba: 
was  somewhat  younger,  fond  of  his  club  a: 
his  own  pleasure.  They  had  comparative 
little  in  common,  and  I  could  feel  rather  th; 
see — for  they  preserved  the  most  scrupulo 
etiquette  in  their  outward  relations — that  th 
were  not  happy  and  did  not  have  each  othei 
confidence.  The  young  lady  daughters,  pret 
and  graceful  and  possessing  some  charmii 
accomplishments,  seemed  yet  without  zest 
life.  The  sons  were  growing  up  like  the  fathe 
one  of  them  at  twenty  seemed  blase. 

"I  cannot  tell  you  how  painfully  was  ii 
pressed  upon  me  during  my  stay  in  this  houg 
hold  the  awful  lack  which  is  produced  by  t 
absence  of  religion.  There  was  no  religio 
observances,  no  Bible,  no  church-going.  A: 
the  need  of  these  was  so  sadly  reflected  in  t 
lives  of  these  people!  Instead  of  revolving 
beautiful  harmony  around  one  central  thougl 
as  does  a  Christian  household— a  thought  co 
stantly  elevating,  refining,  quickening — the 
seemed  absolutely  no  homogeneity  in  t 
whole.  It  was  as  though  each  member  of  tl 
large  family  were  pursuing  a  separate  path 
search  of  he  knew  not  what.  There  was 
feeling  as  though  here  were  a  flock  without 
shepherd.  One's  heart  ached  to  direct  thf 
to  a  Guide,  a  Helper,  and  indeed,  1  said  all  th 
I  could  in  courtesy  say  to  meet  what  I  felt 
be  their  cruel  need. 

"The  tone  of  the  conversation  in  this  fai 
ily,  which  was  always  bright  and  witty,  w 
equally  trying.  It  was  cynical  and  pessim; 
tic  to  the  last  degree,  and  full  of  flings 
sacred  things.  But  the  most  striking  thii 
to  me  in  this  whole  experience  was  not  i 
effect  upon  my  moral  sense,  though  that  w< 
of  course,  the  most  shocking.  My  whole  a 
thetic  nature  revolted  at  it.  No  doubt  simil 
families  abound  on  our  own  side  of  the  Atla 
tic,  but  my  lot  here  has  always  fallen  amoi 
Christian  people. 

"Now  I  saw,  as  I  had  never  seen  befoi 
how  ugly  and  unsymmetrical  is  a  househc 
without  the  love  of  God  in  it.  If  the  moth 
had  only  been  a  Christian,  how  entirely  alter 
would  the  whole  scene  have  become!  I  re; 
ized  as  never  before  what  a  gain  of  me 
beauty  would  be  secured  could  sin  be  taug 
'the  carriage  of  a  holy  saint,'  to  say  nothii 
of  the  loftier  objects  which  would  be  attain 
if  the  heart  were  attuned  to  Christ's  teac 
ings.  Touchingly  impressive  and  beautiful 
I  had  always  known  the  Christian  life  to  be, 
had  never  quite  understood  what  a  real  '  orn 
ment'  was  the  'meek  and  quiet  spirit'  of  t 
true  Christian." — The  Congregationalist. 

He  that  has  more  knowledge  than  judgmei 
is  made  for  another  man's  use  more  than  1 
own. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

'he  matter  under  this  heading  is  furnished 
The  Friend  on  behalf  of  the  "Friends' 
nperance  Association  of  Philadelphia,"  by 
ijamin  F.  Whitson,  401  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

Say  not,  the  struggle  nought  availeth 

The  labor  and  the  wounds  are  vain, 
!  The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth, 

And  as  things  have  been  they  remain. 
'  If  hopes  were  dupes,  fears  may  be  liars; 

It  may  be,  in  yon  smoke  concealed, 
,  Your  comrades  chase  e'en  now  the  tilers, 
1      And  but  for  you,  possess  the  field. 
'  For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking, 

Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain, 
Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making, 
I     Comes  silent,  flooding  in,  the  main. 
And  not  by  eastern  windows  only. 

When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light. 
In  front,  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly, 
\     But  westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright.' 
—Arthur  Hugh  Clougk. 

A  man  who,  with  open  eyes  and  a  clear 
ifstanding,  permits  wrong  to  be  done  with- 
(protest  and  resistance  up  to  the  measure 
(lis  power,  has  responsibility  for  the  sum 
|l  of  that  wrong.  Nobody  has  a  right  to 
jieaceable  when  there  is  sin  around,  and 
[1  it  is  surrounding  him.  If  there  is  wrong 
Ig  he  cannot  say  to  himself,  "There  are 
\  partners  and  I  shall  only  have  one-fourth 
bis  responsibility.'  You  have  the  whole 
[,!  God  does  not  make  dividends  in  those 
p[8." — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


list  year  83,350,000  bushels  of  grain  went 
|the  manufacture  of  drink.  If  converted 
(bread  that  amount  would  have  supplied 
[J  family  in  the  United  States  with  365 
l!8— one  for  each  day  in  the  year.  Not 
II  of  an  issue,  is  it? 

-  1903  we  spent  $17.85  per  capita  for 
If,  and  collected  $2.87  internal  revenue, 
tthis  omits  criminals'  and  paupers'  costs, 
ih  are  properly  chargeable  to  the  trade. 

Iramissioner  A.  H.  Jones,  of  the  Ohio  State 
.  Food  Commission,  has  been  quietly  in- 
igating  the  soft  drink  question.  He  asserts 
isummer  drinks  are  being  doctored  with 
ine  in  order  to  create  thirst  for  them, 
le  company,  was  forced  to  take  its  entire 
•  from  the  market  after  the  state  chemist 
iixamined  samples  of  its  products  on  sale 
rious  points  throughout  the  city. 
Is  attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  bev- 
''S  by  the  fact  that  persons  using  them 
!ne  alfected  in  the  same  manner  as  cocaine 
II. — American  Issue. 


that  State.  Sheriff  Pennell,  who  has  allowed 
saloons  in  Portland,  as  the  wise  and  right  way 
of  doing  his  duty  to  the  county,  says  he  no 
longer  has  discretionary  power,  and  his  saloon- 
keeping  friends  have  shipped  their  stocks  of 
liquors  back  to  Boston.  Faithlessness  rather 
than  inability  is  the  trouble  with  too  many 
officials. 

"When  a  town  votes  out  the  saloons  some 
croaker  is  sure  to  say:  "You  will  kill  the 
town  "  No  doubt  some  of  the  antis  took  that 
position  when  Statesville  was  voting  on  pro- 
hibition. It  went  "dry."  During  the  past 
three  months  over  $150,000  have  been  invested 
in  manufacturing  enterprises.  Within  the  same 
period  a  certain  North  Carolina  town,  well 
situated  for  manufacturing,  lost  the  location 
of  a  large  industrial  enterprise  because  the 
capitalists  did  not  wish  their  labor  demoralized 
by  the  numerous  saloons. 

Whiskey  never  yet  brought  one  dollar  to  a 
town  without  causing  the  loss  of  ten."— CAar- 
lotte  (N.  C.  )  News  and  Observer. 


trouble  with  thesaloon  lies  in  what  it  sells. 
Slicense  palaces,  low  license  doggeries,  dis- 
i.ries,  blind  tigers— these  are  but  methods 
Mtributing  the  same  commodity,  and  that 
'i  alcoholic  poison  whose  nature  is  not 
|,'ed  by  the  sign  over  the  door  or  the  amount 
i'.o  the  Covernment  for  the  privilege  of  its 


kine  now  has  a  State  Commission  which  has 
l»ower  of  a  sheriff  in  any  county  for  the 
faeof  enforcing  the  prohibitory  law  of 


Missouri's  Governor  on  License.— The 
following  is  a  portion  of  the  special  message 
recently  sent  by  Governor  Folk,  of  Missouri, 
to  the  legislature  of  that  state: 

"I  have  heretofore  spoken  to  you  of  the 
pernicious  effects  of  the  state  licensing  the 
liquor  iraffic  in  any  form.  The  so-called  high 
license  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  licensing  of  the  liquor  traffic  by  the  state. 
If  the  liquor  business  is  an  evil  thing  it  should 
not  be  permitted  at  all.  Certainly  the  law 
should  not  sanction  such  a  business,  and  by 
licensing  it  make  the  state  a  partner  in  the 
iniquity.  Stripped  of  all  useless  verbiage,  this 
act  levies  tribute  on  all  debauchery  and  crime; 
in  this  respect  it  is  indefensible  from  any  moral 
standpoint.  If  it  be  insisted  that  men  will 
drink  and  sell  liqour  anyway,  and  the  state  may 
as  well  profit  by  their  appetite  and  lust  for 
gain,  it  could  with  equal  force  be  argued  that 
men  will  kill,  and  therefore  the  state  should 
license  murder  in  certain  forms  and  in  certain 
places  so  as  to  profit  by  this  weakness  of  man- 
kind. 

"If  it  be  said  that  the  licensing  of  the  liquor 
traffic  be  justifiable  when  the  proceeds  of  the 
license  go  to  help  maintain  our  worthy  insti- 
tutions, the  answer  should  be:  the  state  of 
Missouri  is  wealthy  enough  to  support  ade- 
quately its  institutions  without  making  them 
owe  their  existence  to  the  licensing  of  a  busi- 
ness that  degrades  the  youth  and  pollutes  the 
morals  of  men.  If  it  be  right  to  maintain  our 
institutions  in  part  by  the  licensing  of  the 
wrong,  the  same  principle  would  justify  the 
support  of  our  institutions  wholly  and  even  the 
State  Government  from  the  fruits  of  legalized 
crime.  The  government  of  Monte  Carlo  draws 
its  substenance  from  the  licensing  of  the  gamb- 
ling table,  but  such  an  idea  is  abhorrent  to 
every  Missourian.  It  would  be  wrong  to  sup- 
port the  state  government  by  putting  a  price 
on  evil.  It  is  wrong  to  license  the  liquor  traffic 
at  all.  This  is  not  the  demand  of  a  frenzied 
morality,  but  of  a  sound  and  healthy  public 
sentiment  that  will  not  tolerate  the  sharing  in 
the  profits  of  vicious  practices." 

TEMrER.XNCE  AFFAIRS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

— The  Watts  law  passed  by  the  preceding  legis- 


lature wiped  out  the  distilleries  a; 
from  the  country  districts,  restricting  them  to 
incorporated  towns,  and  giving  such  fair  play 
to  local  option  in  the  towns  that  the  saloons 
have  been  driven  from  three-fourths  of  the 
counties  of  the  state.  This  excellent  law  was 
supplemented  at  this  session  by  the  Ward  bill, 
which  prohibits  the  manufacture  of  liquor  in 
towns  of  less  than  a  thousand  people,  its  sale 
in  towns  having  less  than  two  policemen,  and 
makes  the  possessi  n  of  a  United  States  license 
in  prohibited  territory  prima  facie  evidence  of 
guilt.  The  local  dispensary  at  Raleigh  was 
suL'b  an  object-lesson  in  the  resulting  sobriety 
of  the  capital  city  that  special  acts  were  passed 
for  dispensary  elections  at  Winston  and  Ashe- 
ville.  An  "anti-jug  law"  making  the  place  of 
ddi very  the  place  of  sale,  and  thus  making  the 
shipment  of  liquor  from  any  point  in  North 
Carolina  to  another  in  prohibited  territory  un- 
lawful, was  passed;  it  applies  to  nearly  all  the 
prohibition  counties  of  the  state. —American 
Issue. 

Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  (larger  body)  adopted 
the  following  minute  at  its  last  session,  if  the 
"American  Issue"  is  rightly  informed. 

"We  take  this  opportunity  to  enter  an  em- 
phatic protest  against  every  effort  to  make  the 
Liquor  Traffic  a  laudable  and  legalized  industry. 
And  especially  condemn  the  recent  efforts  of 
the  Governor  of  Ohio  to  rob  the  Brannock  bill 
of  its  force,  and  to  strengthen  the  position  of 
its  opponents." 

Philadelphia  is  doing  some  needed  house 
cleaning.  Yet  her  City  Council  is  no  more 
machine  dominated  than  was  the  recent  session 
of  the  General  Assembly.  In  response  to  an 
overwhelming  demand  from  the  people,  a  ma- 
jority of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  were 
ready  to  vote  for  the  local  option  bill.  But 
through  the  instrumentality  ot  a  Chairman, 
who  admitted  his  absolute  subserviency,  the 
very  same  politicians  against  whom  the  public 
clamor  is  now  raised  in  I'hiladelphia,  issued  a 
flat  refusal  to  permit  any  action  on  the  subject. 

But  for  this  refusal  numerous  communities 
in  the  Commonwealth  would  soon  be  without 
saloons.     Next  year  the  people  must  choose 

Legislature  that  cannot  be  organized  to 
trangle  local  option.  To  this  task  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  has  set  itself,  and  wants  the 
co-operation  of  every  friend  of  good  govern- 
ment in  the  State.  Let  us  have  dona  with 
political  piracy,  not  only  in  Philadelphia  but 
in  Harrisburg  as  weW.— Keystone  Citizen. 

Our  great  men,  doubtless,  were  designed, 
by  the  wise  framer  of  the  world,  for  our  re- 
ligious, moral,  and  politic  planets;  for  lights 
and  directions  to  the  lower  ranks  of  the  nu- 
merous company  of  their  own  kind,  both  in 
precepts  and  examples;  and  they  are  well  paid 
for  their  pains  too,  who  have  the  honor  and 
service  of  their  felloiv-creatures,  and  the  mar- 
row and  fat  of  the  earth  for  their  share. 

If  we  look  upon  the  earth,  we  see  it  among 
the  trees  of  the  woods,  from  the  cedar  to  the 
bramble;  among  the  fishes,  from  the  leviathan 
1.0  the  sprat;  in  the  air,  among  the  birds,  from 
the  eagle  to  the  sparrow;  among  the  beasts, 
irom  the  lion  to  the  cat;  and  among  mankind, 
ifom  the  king  to  the  scavenger. 
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"For    THE    FRIEND." 

Anecdotes  of  Former  Friends. 

BY  J.   R.   ELFRETH. 

The  following  anecdotes  of  Friends  who  lived 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th,  and  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  Centuries,  were  related 
to  me  by  my  father  and  grandfather,  and  were 
well  known  to  both  of  them.  Nicholas  Wain 
was  a  minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  was 
born  about  1750.  Though  his  parents  were 
Friends,  they  were  not  strict  ones,  and  he  was 
brought  up  in  fashionable  society.  They  edu- 
cated him  for  the  i  aw,  and  after  completing 
his  studies  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  sent  to 
Oxford.  On  his  return  from  England  he  prac- 
ticed law  in  Philadelphia  and  appears  to  have 
been  a  great  favorite  among  the  German  portion 
of  the  community.  He  was  lively  and  pleasing 
in  his  manner,  and  of  quick  wit;  the  latter  he 
found  it  hard  to  restrain  even  after  he  became 
more  serious,  and  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 
It  is  related  of  him  that  shortly  after  his  return 
home,  he  was  engaged  in  a  case  in  which  the 
man  in  whose  office  he  studied  law,  was  the 
opposing  counsel.  Nicholas  won  the  case,  and 
after  the  Court  adjourned,  the  lawyers  were 
talking  the  matter  over,  when  his  preceptor 
said,  he  did  not  know  he  was  rearing  up  an 
eaglet  to  pick  out  his  eyes.  Nicholas  replied, 
not  to  p'ck  them  out,  but  to  open  them. 

About  the  age  of  thirty-five,  he  appears  to 
have  been  visited  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose 
restraining  and  constraining  influence  worked 
a  change  in  him  both  externally  and  internally, 
so  that  he  became  a  different  man.  He  began 
to  attend  meetings  regularly,  and  soon  became 
a  consistent  Friend.  In  one  of  the  First-day 
morning  meetings  he  appeared  in  supplication, 
I  think  before  he  changed  his  dress.  While  thus 
engaged  James  Peraberton  an  elder  requested 
him  to  cease.  Nicholas  replied  "Touch  not  the 
Lord's  anointed,  and  do  His  prophets  no 
harm."  He  then  went  on  with  his  prayer.  J. 
P.  afterward  acknowledged,  that  he  had  been 
too  hasty  in  speaking  to  him.  Sometime  after 
this  he  came  forth  in  the  ministry,  and  his 
friends  acknowledged  his  gift. 

Arthur  Howell,  a  minister  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  his  communications  to  near 
the  close  of  the  Meeting,  or  as  I  have  heard 
my  father  say,  till  it  was  time  for  meeting  to 
break,  did  so  one  day,  and  as  Nicholas  came 
down  the  gallery  he  stood  in  front  of  Arthur, 
and  delivered  the  following  dissertation: 
"  Arthur  Howell,  what's  the  reason 
Thou  art  always  out  of  season  ? 
When  it's  time  to  go  away, 
Thou  must  either  preach  or  pray.' 

There  are  many  other  witty  and  humorous 
sayings  of  his,  which  might  fill  pages,  but  as 
1  propose  to  write  of  several  Friends,  I  will 
finish  concerning  Nicholas  with  one  told  me  by 
my  grandfather,  where  the  young  woman  rather 
got  the  better  of  him.  One  day  at  meeting  a 
young  woman  came  in  dressed  in  satin,  a  gar- 
ment in  those  days  very  uncommon  among 
Friends.  It  caught  the  eye  of  Nicholas,  and 
thinking,  no  doubt,  to  reprove  her  for  extrava- 
gance, he  came  to  her  in  the  yard  at  the  close 
of  Meeting,  and  touching  her  on  the  arm,  said 
"Satan  within,  and  satin  without."  She 
turned,  and  seeing  who  it  was,  replied,  "Yes, 
and  Old  Nick  at  my  elbow. "  It  was  witty,  but 
neither  was  very  respectful. 


Since  penning  the  above  I  remember  another 
that  seems  so  remarkable  that  I  think  it  should 
go  down.  Nicholas  lived  in  a  house  on  the 
west  side  of  Second  street  a  few  doors  above 
Spruce,  his  wife  who  was  quite  tasteful  had 
put  some  new  curtains  to  the  front  parlor 
windows,  which  two  plain  women  Friends  who 
were  passing  observed,  when  one  of  them  re- 
marked, "I  wonder  that  a  man  occupying  the 
position  that  Nicholas  Wain  does,  would  allow 
such  curtains  at  his  windows. "  She  had  hardly 
expressed  herself,  when  Nicholas  turned  out 
of  Spruce  street,  and  as  he  passed  them  he 
said,  "Let  him  that  is  without  sin  cast  the  first 
stone  at  her." 

Arthur  Howell  referred  to  above  was  a  re- 
markable man,  he  seemed  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  things  that  were  going  to  happen,  and  was 
called  the  iSeer.  My  father  told  me  that  at  the 
grave  of  Ann  Mifflin,  a  Minister  who  died  about 
1810  or  '12,  Arthur  Howell  spoke,  and  said, 
"Friends,  I  see  the  Angel  of  death  hovering 
over  this  company,  with  a  drawn  sword  iu  his 
hand,  and  hear  him  saying,  "Shall  I  smite  them, 
my  Father,  shall  I  smite  them?"  In  a  few 
months  seven  ministers  who  stood  around  that 
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About  1798  a  Frenchman  named  John  De- 
Marsalac  came  to  this  country.  He  began  to 
attend  Friends'  Meetings,  became  plain  in  his 
dress,  and  made  application  for  membership 
and  was  received.  The  day  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  when  he  was  received,  which  was  held 
at  the  old  Meeting-house  southwest  corner  of 
Second  and  Market  streets.  Arthur  met  his 
nephew  Israel  Howell,  and  told  him  he  had  been 
to  Monthly  Meeting,  and  that  they  had  received 
John  DeMarsalac,  "and  now  mark  what  I  tell 
thee,  he  will  turn  out  to  be  a  rascal." 

John  spoke  frequently  in  meeting  and  was 
held  in  good  esteem  by  many,  until  1806  when 
he  returned  to  France,  and  it  is  said  that  after 
the  ship  passed  the  Breakwater  he  threw  off 
his  plain  coat  and  taking  up  a  fiddle  began  to 
play,  singing  "I'm  done  with  the  Quakers.  I'm 
done  with  the  Quakers."  It  was  supposed  by 
many  that  he  was  an  emissary  of  Napoleon, 
and  that  he  used  the  plain  dress,  and  affiliated 
with  Friends,  to  ward  off  suspicion  while  he 
was  attaining  the  information  he  was  sent  for. 
The  death  of  so  many  ministers  so  near  to- 
gether proved  a  stripping  time  in  the  Society, 
and  the  late  aged  friend  Abigail  Hutchinson, 
a  minister  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting 
told  me  that  when  a  young  girl  she  attended 
the  funeral  of  William  Savery  an  eminent 
minister  in  our  Society,  in  the  old  Pine  Street 
Meeting-house.  After  a  large  expression  of 
the  great  loss  the  Society  had  sustained  in  the 
removal  of  so  many  standard-bearers,  a  young 
woman  on  the  floor  dressed  in  a  chintz  dress 
arose  and  repeated  the  following  lines. 
"  What  though  a  Paul  has  run  his  course, 

Or  an  Appolos  dies  ; 
Is  Israel  left  without  resource, 

And  are  there  no  supplies  ! 
Yes  ;  while  the  dear  Redeemer  lives, 

We  have  an  endless  store  ; 
And  shall  be  fed  with  what  He  gives. 

Who  lives  for  evermore." 
That  young  woman  was  Elizabeth  Barton, 
who  lived  near  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey.  She 
married  William  Evans  a  minister,  and  after- 
ward became  a  noted  minister,  indeed  I  think 
the  greatest  female  minister  I  ever  knew. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


(Continued  from  page  397.) 

The  work  of  instructing  the  children  a 
Boarding  School  had  at  this  time  been  ste 
continued  for  many  years,  and  there  wer 
teresting  evidences  at  times  that  the  labo 
Friends  in  this  direction  were  producing 
benefit.  In  this  connection  the  following 
duction  of  one  of  the  scholars  at  Tune 
who  afterwards  became  a  teacher  among 
people  may  be  introduced.  It  is  intere 
not  only  as  a  production  of  an  Indian  gii 
for  the  information  it  contains  of  the  chi 
which  had  taken  place  in  a  comparative!; 
years,  in  the  customs  and  ways  of  the  I 
community  on  the  Allegheny  Reservatii 
which  she  was  a  member  This  young  w 
was  a  diligent  and  careful  scholar,  and  o 
occasion  committed  to  memory  the  tenth 
ter  of  Matthew  containing  42  verses,  in 
two  hours.  The  writer  of  the  essay  was 
Jackson,  it  is  dated  Tunesassa,  First  I 
26th,  1879. 

"Few  of  the  Indians  in  former  days 
how  to  read  or  write.    They  did  not  have 
else  to  do  but  hunting.     There  were  no 
roads  near  them.    There  were  few  white 
living  on  the  Reservation.    The  deer  and 
were  found  near  their  dwellings,  so  thj 
did  not  go  far  to  obtain  venison.     As  for 
they  did  not  have  their  corn  ground  bj 
mills  but  the  women  pounded  them  with 
tar  and  pestle  and  made  squaw  bread, 
did  not  season  them  with  salt  or  salerat 
simply  mixed  it  up  with  boiling  water 
made  their  clothing  of  the  annuity  goods 
consisted  of  blankets,  broadcloth  and 
goods.     They  also  made  their  clothing  ^ 
skins  of  bears  and  deer.     The  women 
dresses  of  these  skins  without  the  hi 
first  they  would  be  nice  and  soft,  but 
they  would  get  wet  they  would  becom 
and  produce  a  loud  noise  when  walking, 
also  made  mocassins  of  the  skins.    They 
take  the  quills  of  porcupine  or  hedgehi 
color  them  with  blue,  yellow  or  red. 
the  women  would  sew  and  fasten  them 
mocassins.    This  they  thought  was  very  1 
ful.     The  old  folks  would  dip  the  child 
the  river  when  it  was  full  with  small  pi 
ice,  so  that  they  could  endure  cold  w^^ 
better.    I  guess  they  did  not  keep  them  i 
long,  for  it  would  be  too  cold.     The  1 
made  medicine  which  they  call  "little  \ 
in  their  language.     This  they  used  for  ii 
applications.     During  summer  they  g£ 
many  varieties  of  roots  with  which  the; 
medicine  to  use  through  the  winter, 
consider  the  rattlesnake  as  having  greajt 
cinal  qualities.     They  think  the  flesh  of 
snake  roasted  the  best  medicine  for  lb 
fever.     They  also  value   the  oil  verj  i 
which  they  think  was  very  good  for  he;  i 
sore-throat,  etc.    They  believed  in  witcfi 
there  are  many  stories  told  about  the 
would  almost  make  anyone  believe  by  Ija 
them.     But  they  don't  talk  much  abou  t 
things  now  days.     Though  there  is  a  ' 
on  this  Reservation  whom  some  of  the 
think  is  a  witch.     They  believe  also  tljt 
spirits  of  persons  remain  ten  days  afti 
die.     But  the  former  days  of  our  fathe 
passed  away  in  which  they  lived  by 
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fishing,  and  have  now  entered  into  another 
different  course  of  life.  Then  they  began 
lODStruct  log  houses,  and  by  and  by  as  time 
ed  on,  three  Indians  built  three  comfortable 
!n  houses  at  Old  Town,  and  soon  after  the 
lans  entirely  abandoned  their  old  habits. 
'  boys  of  the  Allegheny  Reservation  came 
|3chool  here  when  Joseph  Elkinton  was  a 
;:her,  my  father  was  one  of  them.  Many  of 
Tndians  are  now  good  farmers:— Thomas 
lison  of  Cattaraugus  Reservation  who  raises 
jially  a  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  John  Mt. 
:isant  of  Tuscarora  Reservation  who  raised 
year  fifteen  hundred  bushels  of  oats  and 
teen  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  five  hundred 
[■els  of  apple.s,  three  hundred  barrels  of 
i!hes  and  be.^ide  other  fruits  in  abundance, 
las  a  beautiful  farm  of  two  hundred  acres. 
iiwns  two  reapers,  one  mowing  machine  and 
threshing  machines.  His  wife  who  is  a 
ica  woman  keeps  the  house  neat  and  in 
|r.  They  milk  ten  cows.  John  White  of 
jidaga  Reservation  is  also  a  good  farmer, 
jthere  are  many  others.  There  are  many 
sand  dollars  expended  for  the  education 
idians.  I  think  the  worst  faults  among 
re  laziness  and  intemperance.  Cider  seems 
D  more  harm  among  men.  It  seems  also 
0  more  harm  than  whiskey.  We  have 
ed  a  temperance  society  that  would  pre- 
drunkards  to  those  who  would  keep  the 
s;e  which  they  have  made.  For  there  are 
?  Indian  men  who  have  met  a  drunkard's 
b." 

the  year  1879  considerable  improvements 
made  in  the  school  building,  at  a  cost  of 
$600,  which  was  defrayed  by  contributions 
interested  Friends.  A  large  amount  of 
er  was  sold  during  this  year,  amounting 
lue  to  over  $1000,  which  was  applied  to 
ises  of  the  institution  and  ten  acres  of 
lately  cleared  was  prepared  for  cultiva- 

e  Act  of  1875  provided  that  in  1880  all 
leases  which  had  been  made  should  expire, 
ishould  be  renewable  upon  terms  which 
Id  then  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Council  of 
iSeneca  Nation  of  Indiana  and  the  white 
es:  and  also  that  the  income  of  the  leased 
ishould  then  and  thereafter  become  the 
lirty  of  the  nation,  instead  of  individual 
Ins.  The  intelligent  and  careful  transac- 
hf  the  business  thus  devolving  upon  them 
[red  much  care,  and  system,  and  a  degree 
■isiness  training  with  which  the  members 
e  Council  thus  acting  for  the  first  time 
i  not  be  expected  to  be  familiar.  The 
iier  of  leases  at  this  time  were  believed  to 
om  1200  to  1500. 

lo  members  of  the  Committee  visiting  the 
j-ution  in  the  Third  Month  1S80,  met  with 
j'nuncillors  in  one  of  their  sessions,  and 
wards  addressed  them  in  writing,  calling 
'attention  to  some  things  which  they  be- 
ll would  be  useful  to  them  in  the  perfor- 
|e  of  their  new  duties.  A  part  of  their 
iiPS  was  as  follows: 

n  order  that  every  transaction  should  be 
ily  understood,  not  only  at  the  present  time, 
i]  future  years,  when  other  persons  than 
lelves  may  be  Councillors,  we  would   im- 


and  also  that  these  leases  should  be  recorded 
in  a  book,  so  that  you  and  your  successors  may 
have  a  copy  of  them.  Every  sum  of  money 
which  is  received  should  also  i  e  carefully  en- 
tered in  your  account  books,  with  a  memoran- 
dum of  the  lot  of  ground  from  which  it  comes, 
the  name  of  the  person  paying  it,  the  date  when 
it  was  due,  and  the  day  when  it  was  paid.  The 
sums  of  money  paid  out  should  also  be  entered 
on  the  books;  so  that  any  person  having  the 
right  to  examine  your  accounts  should  be  able 
to  understand  them  without  difficulty. 

"We  would  also  impress  upon  you  the  ne- 
cessity of  having  a  fire  proof  in  which  to  pre- 
serve your  valuable  papers,  maps,  and  account 
and  record  books.  This  would  also  be  a  proper 
place  for  preserving  a  record  of  marriages, 
births,  and  deaths." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Continuance  of  "The  Select  Miscellany." 

For  a  number  of  years  past,  "The  Select 
Miscellany"  has  appeared  monthly  in  various 
homes  among  Friends  and  others. 

Printed  by  a  Friend  who  felt  it  was  a  part 
of  his  ministry  to  circulate  literature  of  a 
profitable  and  edifying  character,  this  little 
sheet  reaches  many  homes  as  a  free-will  ofl'er- 
ing  and  token  of  love  on  the  part  of  the  Pub- 
lisher. Realizing  that  there  were  those  who 
would  co-operate  in  its  circulation,  and  who 
would  desire  to  pay  a  small  subscription  for 
the  paper,  a  business  arrangement  was  entered 
into  with  the  undersigned,  whereby  The 
Select  Miscellany  would  be  sent  to  any  address 
one  year  for  twenty-five  cents.  To  those  who 
felt  interested  in  helping  in  its  circulation, 
six  copies  were  sent  to  any  one  address  one 
year  for  one  dollar.  These  figures  were  a 
trifle  above  the  actual  cost  of  printing,  but 
the  work  involved  in  the  publication  of  even 
so  small  a  sheet  as  the  one  under  considera- 
tion, was  considerable.  With  the  death  of 
Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  the  paper  ceases;  and  un- 
less there  is  sufficient  evidence  on  the  part  of 
the  present  recipients  as  well  as  Friends  and 
others  who  are  interested  in  reading  and  cir- 
culating the  paper,  the  cash  balance  (for  un- 
filled subscriptions)  on  my  books  to  the  credit 
of  each  subscriber  will  be  refunded,  and  the 
account  closed. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  persons  who 
do  not  wish  the  paper  dropped,  it  must  be  ap- 
parent that  as  a  business  proposition,  it  can- 
not be  maintained  unless  there  is  more  than  a 
sentimental  interest  expressed.  If  reasonable 
assurance  could  be  had,  that  there  are  eight 
hundred  persons  sufficiently  appreciative  to 
subscribe  for  one  or  more  copies,  the  contin- 
uance of  a  paper  on  similar  lines  might  be 
considered,  but  as  the  list  of  subscribers  has 
materially  decreased  in  the  last  year,  the  con- 
viction will  be  apt  to  force  itself  home  unless 
there  is  a  decided  sentiment  to  the  contrary, 
that  the  little  monthly  visitor  has  fulfilled  its 
mission,  and  may  now  be  laid  down. 

Wm.  C.  Cowperthwaite. 

No.  304  Arch  St..  Philada..  Pa. 
Sixth  Mo,  27th,  1905. 


Do  not  accuse  others  to  excuse  thyself;  for 
uponyou  the  necessity  of  having  all  your  I  that  is  neither  generous  nor  just.  But  let 
I?  made  out  in  writing,  stating  the  boun- 1  sincerity  and  ingenuousne.'is  he  thy  refuge, 
'5of  the  lots,  the  rent  to  be  paid,  and  other  rather  than  craft  and  falsehood:  for  cunning 
instances  which  should  be  remembered ;   borders  very  near  upon  knavery. 


Items  Concerning  the  Society. 

Jesse  Derbyshire,  Catharine  D.  Smith  and  Lydia 
B.  Sargeant  of  England  have  since  their  arrival  at- 
tended meetings  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia, 
and  were  announced  to  attend  the  Merchantville 
Meeting,  N.  J.,  last  First-day. 

The  late  sitting  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in 
Philadelphia  was  said  to  be  held  under  a  season 
of  much  solemnity  in  view  of  the  decease  of  Joseph 
S.  Elkinton,  whose  long  and  exercised  attendance 
in  that  body  makes  his  vacant  place  very  seriously 
felt. 

A  private  letter  mentions  Joel  and  Anna  K.  Cad- 
bury  as  having  left  England,  where  the  climate 
did  not  suit  them,  and  gone  to  Switzerland,  which 
they  found  very  beneficial.  Their  son  William  ex- 
pects to  leave  them  in  England  about  the  end  of 
the  month,  and  visit  hospitals  in  Vienna  till  Ninth 
Month,  and  Joel  and  AnnaCadbury  to  sail  for  home 
Seventh  Month  20th. 

Joel  Bean,  of  San  Jose,  California,  was  in  at- 
tendance at  Haddonfield  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  at 
Mount  Laurel,  N.  J.,  on  Sixth  Month  1.5th.  Since 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  was  held,  he  has  been 
found  at  several  meetings  in  New  England  (the 
editor  welcomed  his  unexpected  presence  at  his 
mother's  funeral  in  West  Falmouth,  Mass.),  and 
has  since  appeared  again  in  and  about  Philadelphia, 
including  Atlantic  City  Meeting.  He  has  returned 
to  New  England  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Portland,  Maine,  which  commenced  on  the  23d  and 
probably  ended  last  Fourth-day. 

Alluding  to  the  reported  singing  of  hymns  in  the 
London  Yearly  Meeting  for  Ministry  and  Oversight, 
W.  R.  Stackhouse  in  the  Intelligencer  quotes  from 
the  minute  or  that  I  early  Jleeting  ol  ibi.D,  tlie 
following: 

"  It  hath  been,  and  is  our  living  sense  and  con- 
stant testimony,  according  to  our  experience  of 
the  diverse  operations  of  the  spirit  and  power  of 
God  in  his  Church,  that  there  hath  been,  and  is, 
serious  sighing,  sensible  groaning,  and  reverent 
singing,  breathing  forth  an  heavenly  sound  of  joy, 
with  grace,  with  the  spirit,  and  with  understand- 
ing, in  blessed  unity  with  the  brethren,  while  they 
are  in  the  public  labor  and  service  of  the  gospel, 
whether  by  preaching,  praying  or  praising  God,' 
in  the  same  power  and  spirit,  and  all  to  edification 
and  comfort  in  the  church  of  Christ;  which,  there- 
fore, is  not  to  be  discouraged  of  any.  But  where 
any  do,  or  shall  abuse  the  power  of  God,  or  are  im- 
moderate, or  do  either  in  imitation,  which  rather 
burthens  than  edifies,  such  ought  to  be  privately 
admonished,  unless  rebellious  ;  for  that  life,  spirit 
and  power  is  risen  in  the  church,  which  doth  dis- 
tinguish, and  hath  power  accordingly  to  judge." 

We  have  heard  much  singing  of  hymns,  on  the 
motion  of  the  first  starter,  in  such  meetings;  but 
of  such  an  order  that  we  believe  an  observance  of 
the  conditions  and  limitations  laid  down  in  this 
quoted  advice  would  have  made  it  impossible. 


Notes  in  General. 

The  Christian  Advocate  contains  a  sentence  from 
the  inaugural  address  of  John  Adams,  containing 
720  words.  That  single  sentence  would  fill  a 
column  of  The  Friend,  and  one-fifth  of  another. 

No  greater  speech,  says  the  Intelligencer,  has  re- 
cently been  delivered  in  any  national  parliament 
than  that  of  D'Estournelles  de  Constant  in  the 
French  Senate,  on  Fourth  Month  11th,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  reduction  of  armaments.  It  may  be  had 
by  securing  copies  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace  for 
Sixth  Month  and  Seventh  Month,  190.5,  a  special 
translation  having  been  made  for  that  paper  (31 
Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.) 
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negroes  in  the  United  States  have  written  more 
than  three  hundred  books,  and  have  produced  three 
magazines  and  four  hundred  newspapers.  There 
are  at  least  five  hundred  negro  physicians  in  this 
country,  while  there  are  three  banlss  under  negro 
control,  and  several  hundred  negroes  in  New  York 
city  alone,  who  each  possess  property  valued  at 
$50,000  or  over. 

Think  of  the  mother  of  a  six-week-old  baby  going 
down  into  the  cramped,  wet  bottom  of  a  prospect 
shaft  and  doing  a  full  day's  work  as  a  common 
miner  This  is  one  of  the  incidents  in  the  life  ot 
Henry  Fall's  wife,  Querida.Col.,  a  woman  who  has 
taken  rank  among  the  miners  of  that  part  of  the 
State  as  an  unusually  successful  prospector.  She 
has  not  only  staked  out  her  own  claim,  but  has 
done  a  great  part  of  the  actual  work  of  digging 
two  thirty-foot  shafts  on  it  and  to-day  finds  herself 
the  owner  of  a  valuable  mining  property.  All 
this  she  has  accomplished  without  neglecting  the 
care  of  a  large  family. 


people  at  tl 
iussia,  and 
feared,  as  well  aa  at  our  in 


The  Bishop  of  Norwich  has  been  discussing  the 
question  of  the  bishop's  big  palaces,  with  all  their 
accompanying  pomp  and  expenditure,  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  feudal  times.  The  Bishop 
recognizes  that  the  old  feudal  notion  of  bishops  as 
members  of  the  aristocratic  class  is  quite  out  of 
touch  with  the  life  and  thought  of  to-day.  He 
spoke  of  the  great  expense  for  repairs  his  own 
palace  inflicts  on  him,  and  said  that  he  could  con- 
tribute three  or  four  times  the  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year  he  proposes  to  give  to  the  new 
Suffolk  bishropic  if  a  moderate  house  were  pro- 
vided for  him.  As  it  is,  he  has  never  been  able 
to  live  within  his  episcopal  income.  The  Church 
saia  Dr.  sneepshanks,  must  recognize  the  changed 
times  and  adapt  itself  to  them.  In  face  of  the 
urgent  need  of  funds  for  church  work  and  the 
great  impoverishment  of  the  clergy,  to  keep  up  the 
past  status  of  the  bishops  was  an  anachronism. 

The  commencement  season  is  upon  us  again,  and 
the  programmes  of  such  events,  more  or  less  pre- 
tentious, are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  home. 
We  confess  to  never  passing  through  this  season 
or  attending  these  functions,  as  we  have  done  for 
more  years  than  we  care  to  count,  without  our 
emotions  being  stirred  to  their  depths  by  mingled 
feelings  of  hope  and  fear.  He  who  can  watch  the 
gay  fleet  of  youth  cross  the  bar  and  put  out  upon 
the  tempestuous  and  treacherous  sea  of  life  with- 
out profound  emotion,  must  have  a  heart  of  stone. 
What  a  buoyancy  of  hope,  here  and  there  sobered 
by  regret,  marks  the  step  and  air  of  these  young 
people,  to  whom  tbe  realities  of  life  are  in  the 
future.  What  wonders  they  are  going  to  work, 
for  youth  is  always  the  period  of  high  enthusiasm. 
What  disillusionment  awaits  them  many  of  our 
readers  who  "  commenced  "  in  the  long  ago  know 
only  too  weW.— Episcopal  Recorder. 

Why  We  Plant  Trees.—  The  pupils  were  dis- 
cussing tree  planting  in  a  West  Philadelphia  school 
the  other  day. 

"  Why  do  we  plant  trees?"  asked  the  teacher. 
The  scholars'  replies  came  thick  and  fast,  and  here 
are  some  of  them: 

Because  they  are  beautiful. 

Because  they  give  us  shade. 

They  break  the  force  of  winds. 

They  help  to  make  us  healthy  by  equalizing  the 
temperature  and  moisture  in  the  woods. 

Because  they  provide  us  with  India  rubber,  gum, 
rosin,  spices,  dyestuffs,  medicines,  seeds  and  nuts. 

They  furnish  us  with  timber  for  building  houses, 
ships,  railway  cars,  etc. 

Because  without  them  we  could  not  have  spools, 


ground  can  produce. 

The  value  of  our  trees  is  twenty-five  per  cent, 
more  each  vear  than  our  production  of  all  our 
wheat,  corn.'oats,  rye,  barley  and  buckwheat  put 

together. ^^ 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States.—  The  administration  of  the  law  re- 
specting the  exclusion  of  Chinese  has  lately  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Cabinet  at  Washington,  and  the  President 
has  expressed  himself  as  determined  to  insist  upon  the 
fair  treatment  of  Chinese  immigrants.  It  was  stated 
that  the  President  took  the  view  that  fair  treatment  of 
the  Chinese  was  necessary,  not  only  in  the  interest  of 
American  manufacturers  and  business  men,  but  in  com- 
pliance with  the  ordinary  principles  of  justice. 

Hundreds  of  Chinese  guilds  have  already  entered  into 
an  agreement  that  whoever  buys  so  much  as  a  dollar's 
worth  of  goods  from  the  United  States  shall  pay  a  heavy 
forfeit,  and  the  movement  is  rapidly  spreading.  The 
whole  Administration,  except  Secretary  Metcalf,  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  thought  the  law  was  not  harshly  administered, 
takes  the  view  that  something  must  be  done  at  once  to 
prevent  the  United  States  from  losing  the  whole  of  its 
great  and  rapidly  increasing  business  with  China. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  says  :  "Orders  have  been 
issued  to  the  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  of 
the  United  States  in  China  by  the  President  himself  that 
they  must  look  closely  to  the  performance  of  their  duties 
under  the  exclusion  law,  and  see  to  it  that  members  of 
the  exempt  classes  coming  to  this  country  are  provided 
with  proper  certificates.  These  certificates  will  be  ac- 
cepted at  any  port  of  the  United  States,  and  will  guar- 
antee the  bearer  against  any  harsh  or  discourteous 
treatment.  Such  treatment,  indeed,  will  be  the  cause  of 
the  instant  dismissal  of  the  offending  official,  whoever  he 
may  be.  In  addition  to  the  President's  orders.  Secretary 
Metcalf  has  issued  instructions  to  the  immigration  of- 
ficers, which,  it  is  believed,  will  remedy  the  difficulty 
heretofore  complained  of  by  the  Chinese  Government  and 
individuals.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  prompt  action 
taken  by  this  Government  to  meet  the  objections  made 
by  the  Chinese  will  eliminate  the  possibility  of  serious 
trade  difficulties  between  China  and  the  manufacturers  of 


those  which  may  still  I 
disturbances. 

"  To  dissipate  your  doubts  I  say  that  it  is  my  80V( 
and  unalterable  will  that  the  admission  of  elected 
sentatives  to  the  works  of  State  shall  be  regular 
complisbed. 

"I  watch  daily  and  devote  myself  to  this  work, 
may  announce  that  to  all  your  friends  in  countr 
town. 

am  firmly  convinced  that  Russia  will  emerge  stn 
ened  from  the  trials  she  is  now  enduring,  and  that 
will  be  established  soon,  as  formerly, 
the  Emperor  and  all  Russia — a  communion  betwee 
self  and  the  men  of  Russian  soil.  This  union  and 
munion  must  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  original  prir 


have  been  received  with  joy 


this  country. 

On  the  21st  ult.,  a  train  running  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  an  hour  was  wrecked  near  Mentor,  Ohio,  and 
partially  set  on  fire,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  19  lives. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  has 
stated  in  his  annual  report  that  there  are  now  in  this 
country  nine  libraries  that  have  over  300,000  volumes 
each,  and  fifty-nine  that  have  over  100,000  each.  Divid- 
ing population  by  number  of  libraries,  it  is  found  that 
there  is  one  library  for  every  11,000  people. 

It  is  stated  that  New  York  city  pays  a  private  corpo- 
ration $192,000  a  year  to  remove  the  refuse,  while  in 
two  hundred  towns  in  Great  Britain  this  product  is  dis- 
posed of  in  such  a  manner  as  to  yield  a  handsome  revenue. 
Many  British  towns  consume  their  refuse,  thereby  gener- 
ating sufficient  power  to  do  all  their  public  lighting. 

A  decision  has  been  handed  down  by  the  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Court  in  reference  to  the  rights  of  a  laboring 
man.  That  tribunal  holds  that  labor  unions  and  their 
members  cannot  legally  procure  the  discharge  of  a  fellow 
workman  because  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  union,  in  an 
attempt  to  gain  the  advantage  of  the  labor  union  con- 
tract with  the  employer.  The  Court  held  that  it  is 
against  the  policy  of  the  law  to  sustain  action  in  support 
of  a  monopoly.  This  decision  "  decrees  the  open  shop  as  a 
matter  of  potential  law,  whatever  may  be  the  leanings 
of  the  employer."  , 

Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  it  is 
said,  will  purchase  100  goats  from  abroad,  the  animals  to 
be  experimented  with  for  milk  purposes. 

Luther  Burbank  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  has  for  thirty 
years  past  experimented  in  improving  and  developing 
plant  life.  The  Carnegie  Institution  has  recently  granted 
him  a  ten  year  subsidy  of  $10,000  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  continue  his  experiments.  Among  his  products  are 
the  Burbank  potato,  the  Burbank  plum,  which  is  said  to 
combine  the  best  qualities  of  the  American  and  Japanese 
varieties,  and  is  grown  in  many  countries  ;  a  prune  four 
times  as  large  as  the  French  prunes  of  commerce;  a 
white  blackberry;  a  thornless  raspberry  bearing  mulberry 
colored  berries;  a  plum  without  a  stone;  a  giant  daisy  four 
inches  across,  and  a  thornless  cactus,  believed  to  be  very 
valuable  for  furnishing  food  for  cattle  on  the  deserts 

Foreign.— On  the  19th  ult.,  Emperor  Nicholas  received 
a  deputation  from  the  Zemstvos.  A  despatch  says  he 
was  much  impressed.     In  his  reply  he  said 


of  Russia. 

These  declarations 
Russian  press. 

There  has  been  a  general  strike  in  Lodz  and  W 
in  Russian  Poland,  and  a  proclamation  has  been 
by  a  workingman's  party  calling  out  workmen  as 
test  against  the  actions  of  the  Government.  Fi 
between  them  and  the  military  has  taken  place. 

A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the  23d  s 
letter  from  the  Caucasus  says  the  Molokans  hav 
pared  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Doukhobora  a 
beginning  to  emigrate  to  America  to  escape  oflioi 
pression. 

Another  despatch  says:  Harrowing  details  are 
received  of  massacres  in  Transcaucasia.  There  if 
criminate  slaughter,  in  which  Armenians,  Tartar 
siansand  Kurds  are  engaged.  There  are  said  to  be 
combatants.  There  appears  to  be  no  means  of  unr; 
the  causes  of  these  butcheries  except  that  they  i 
result  of  a  long  period  of  misrule. 

A  great  battle  appears  to  be  impending  betwe 
Russians  and  Japanese  in  Manchuria.  Neither  pa 
pears  to  be  earnest  in  attempting  to  secure  an  an 
The  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  plenipotentiaries! 
two  countries  has  been  suggested  by  Japan  to  be 
first  of  Eighth  Month. 

The  Swedish  Riksdag  has  lately  met  to  consi 
dissolution  by  Norway  of  the  union  of  the  two  coi| 
King  Oscar  urged  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  ques 
volved.and  the  Government  introduced  a  bill  to  at, 
negotiation  for  a  settlement  with  the  Storthing  of  >| 
The  discovery  of  an  ocean  desert,  destitute  o 
vestige  of  plant  or  animal  life,  and  covering  milll 
square  miles  of  the  bed  of  the  Pacific,  is  annour. 
Prof.  Alex.  Agassiz,  after  a  six  months'  cruise 
Albatrosa.  The  ocean  desert  may  be  roughly  dt, 
as  lying  beneath  the  waters  of  the  southern  Pa( 
most  directly  west  of  the  continent  of  South  A' 
and  beginning  about  600  miles  west  of  that  cor 
It  covers  an  area  approximating  2,000,000  squart 
or  a  little  larger  than  Russia,  extending  somewha 
of  the  equator  and  south  of  the  twentieth  parallel 
tude,  including  Easter  Island.  On  this  vast  plaiii 
vestige  of  plant  or  animal  life  is  to  be  found.  1 
torn  was  explored  for  life  in  vain,  and  even  the 
life,  which  generally  teems  in  almost  incredible; 
ance. 

It  is  stated  that  freedom  of  religious  worship  v 
tablished  in  Japan  until  1872,  but  that  now  t 
Christian  congregations  in  every  large  city  and  ii| 
every  town,  and  they  all  have  complete  freedom 
and  worship  in  accordance  with  their  own  con' 
there  are  a  number  of  Christian  newspapers  an( 
zines;  Christian  schools  are  given  all  the  privileges 
to  Government  schools  of  the  same  grade. 

Bee-farming  is  stated  to  have  become  a  popi 
profitable  occupation  in  many  parts  of  the  Ai, 
Continent.  The  first  "  hive  "  bees  were  brought 
tralia  in  1822.  At  the  present  time  there  are  o\i 
000  hives  in  Australia,  and  the  honey  varies  fr 
000,000  to  15,000,000  pounds  a  year. 

Japan  has  a  large  business  in  cultivating  SEj 
vegetables  and  raises  and  gathers  two  million| 
worth  of  them  annually.  In  this  country  the  g| 
of  Irish  moss  is  probably  the  most  important  ini 
this  kind.  . 

Alfredo  Trombetti,  of  Bologna,  has  an  inte) 
reputation  as  the  world's  greatest  linguist.  H 
more  than  one  hundred  different  languages  and 
and  is  still  adding  to  his  knowledge  of  strange 
Ever  since  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
studying  the  various  languages  of  the  world. 
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A  Doctrine  no  Release  from  its  Life. 

The  rejection  of  water-baptism  cannot  be 
)ried  in  as  an  equivalent  for  an  experience 
the  true;  neither  can  abstinence  from  the 
remonial  bread  and  wine  be  taken  as  a  sign 
it  one  knows  the  communion  of  the  Spirit. 
ere  are  thousands  sunk  in  carnality  who  have 
ver  touched  the  outward  ordinances,  and 
ousands  who  have.  Neither  circumcision 
aileth  anything,  nor  uncircumcision;  neither 
tward  performance,  nor  nonperformance  of 
rnal  symbols, — but  a  new  creaturt:  the  very 
e  of  that  Spirit  which  by  our  embracing  and 
nforming  to  his  living  energy  transforms  us 
;o  a  new  creation.  He  is  the  I'aptizer  with 
i  river  of  the  water  of  life.  He  is  the  dis- 
Dser  of  living  communion  with  this  quicken- 
j  Spirit.  One  can  partake  of  carnal  emblems 
these,  and  continue  an  utter  stranger  to 
DJr  power;  one  can  leave  the  emblems  as  a 
ink,  and  still  be  himself  equally  a  blank  to 
air  life.  No  denial  of  the  carnal  can  be  a 
Mtute  for  the  spiritual;  but  when  the  spir- 
lal  life  has  so  endowed  us  with  the  reality 
the  baptism  and  the  communion  of  the  Spirit 
to  supersede  any  emblems  of  them,  then  does 
r  standing  clear  of  those  emblems  mean 
mething;  it  means  that  substance  has  taken 
9  place  of  shadow,  that  the  experience  has 
ichamed  the  symbol. 

Those  stand  on  the  heathen  side  of  Christian 
iptism  who  flatter  themselves  that  they  are 
?ar  of  the  outward  sacrament,  or  who  con- 
atulate  themselves  that  they  have  taken  it, 
when  they  yet  know  nothing  of  being  so 
ptized  into  Christ  himself  as  to  have  put  on 
irist,— when  the  form  is  all  that  they  know 
baptism  or  of  communion,  and  equally  so 
len  the  avoidance  of  the  form  is  all  that  they 
ow  of  it. 
It  is  especially  painful  to  find  any  of  our 


members  resting  on  their  uncircumcision, — 
resting  on  the  word  "not,"  standing  in  the  very 
heart  of  it  as  a  cipher.  "Oh  yes,  I  am  a  sound 
Friend:  I  have  not  submitted  to  the  outward 
ordinances,  I  have  not  attended  other  places 
of  worship,  1  have  not  used  the  compliments, 
I  have  not  made  vocal  profession  of  conversion, 
I  have  not  done  any  religious  talk  in  my  neigh- 
borhood, I  have  not  been  heard  uttering  vocal 
prayer,  I  have  not  gone  into  creaturely  activity 
or  been  seen  in  religious  labor,"  and  so  on. 

But  let  us  take  warning  that  if  what  we 
have  not  done  is  our  whole  claim  to  salvation, 
we  are  as  the  goats  separated  from  the  sheep, 
on  that  very  word  "not."  Those  nots  that 
are  only  another  word  for  shirking  the  cross, 
reluctance  to  enter  into  grace,  unspiritual  sloth 
mistaken  for  soundness,  or  a  cover  for  indif- 
ference, may  not  endanger  a  certain  kind  of 
respectability,  but  they  will  hold  us  back  from 
that  true  life  in  which  the  word  "not"  would 
have  its  true  and  anointed  use.  Where  all 
those  negations  are  based  on  spiritual  ex- 
perience, where  they  are  a  product  of  true 
waiting  en  the  Lord  for  right  authority,  where 
they  voice  the  restraints  of  the  cross  and  not 
of  the  creature;  where  they  stand  as  ready 
to  fly  when  the  Spirit  of  Life  says  "go,"  as  to 
stay  when  he  witholds  his  command, — then 
they  mean  a  subjection  to  the  Master  and  his 
word,  which  is  the  only  Quakerism  that  is  truly 
sound.  It  runs  in  the  way  of  his  command- 
ments with  as  much  alacrity  as  one  returns 
unto  his  rest,  where  in  returning  and  in  rest 
he  shall  be  saved. 

Our  very  profession  before  Christendom  that 
as  "there  is  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism," 
so  there  is  one  "watt^r,"  which  He  showed  in 
Revelation,  -  the  "pure  river  of  water  of  life, 
clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne 
of  God  and  of  the  Lamb,"  even  that  "holy 
Spirit  which  proceedetli  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son," — that  profession  is  tantamount  to 
an  announcement  that  we,  consenting  to  re- 
main as  members  under  it,  are  in  the  experience 
of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Need  we  wonder  at  the  siirns  of  a  blighting 
where  so  many  unbaptized  members  throughout 
our  heritage  abide,  whose  chief  presumption 
of  baptism  is  the  testimony  that  they  have  not 
been  baptized  with  water?  We  discard  the 
rudimentary  way  because  there  has  been  shown 
to  us  the  more  excellent  way.     But  because 


we  are  excused  from  the  one  in  favor  of  its 
superior, .shall  we  miss  of  this  too?  Shall  we  be 
less  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  than  they 
who,  because  they  thought  they  were  doing 
God  service  in  a  certain  form,  faithfully  did  it 
according  to  the  light  they  had?  If  we  ne- 
glect the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  because 
our  doctrine  about  it  is  supposed  to  take  its 
place,  we  shall  have  to  account  for  our  dire 
misrepresentation  of  that  which  we  were  raised 
up  to  stand  for,  by  something  more  than  the 
blighting  of  our  power  which  we  bewail, — even 
by  a  blasting,  and  that  without  remedy. 

Wait  for  Him  till  you  Hear,  then  Wait  on  Him. 

BY   LORD   RADSTOCK. 

The  elementary  lesson  is  to  have  communion. 
It  is  of  the  same  importance  to  hear  the  Lord's 
guidance  in  speaking  to  one  as  to  a  thousand. 
Don't  go  without  being  sent.  Many  fail  here, 
thev  think  they  must  do  something,  must  go 
and  speak  to  some  one  and  they  have  desperate 
failure.  Why?  The  Lord  hath  not  sent  them. 
It  would  do  this  convention  good  to  be  shut 
up  separately  a  week  alone  with  God!  for  the 
salt  may  lose  its  savour.  The  first  question 
is,  are  we  definitely,  entirely  the  Lord's?  I 
do  not  mean  are  we  Christians,  but  are  we  of 
one  mind  with  Christ?  If  we  come  to  meet 
the  Lord  we  shall  meet  Him  ;  do  not  let  us 
come  to  meet  man,  or  to  hear  man.  He  is 
very  jealous.  He  wants  us  to  be  at  his  orders, 
and  He  has  to  teach  us  when  to  sit  still.  He 
will  stop  us  when  we  are  in  a  presumed  path 
of  duty  which  is  not  the  path  He  chooses  for 
us.  When  a  soul  has  received  Christ  it  is  a 
baptized  soul.  I  do  not  mean  baptized  by 
water.  I  mean  engrafted  into  Christ,  spirit- 
ual baptism  is  identification  into  Christ,  bap- 
tized into  Christ's  name.  "Ye  shall  receive 
the  Holy  Ghost. ' '  The  oflice  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  not  only  to  comfort  and  fill  you  with  peace, 
but  to  testify  of  Christ  and  make  you  forget 
self  and  see  .Jesus.  When  Stephen  was  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  he  saw  Jesus.  You  say 
you  don't  like  waiting.  When  Moses  waited 
forty  days  his  face  shone!  At  first  he  said 
he  could  deliver  his  people,  but  he  failed  mis- 
erably. God  sent  him  away  to  the  backside  of 
the  desert  for  forty  years  and  then  he  said,  "I 
cannot  speak!"  But  when  God  was  with  him 
he  led  Israel  out.  You  get  into  a  railway 
carriage,  you  are  perplexed;  ought  you  to 
speak  to  everyone?  Not  unless  God  bids  you. 
Your  words  will  be  useless  unless  God  sends 
the  message.  You  say  you  don't  hear  God's 
voice — Wait  to  hear  it.  If  I  were  speaking 
outside  and  there  was  a  great  noise  in  the 
street  you  could  not  hear,  but  come  close  and 
you  will  hear. 

Wait  till  you  do  hear. 
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Anecdotes  of  Former  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  106.) 

Richard  Jordan  was  a  minister  and  member 
of  Haddonfield  Meeting.  While  travelling  on  a 
religious  visit  with  a  friend,  as  they  rode 
through  a  piece  of  woods,  they  passed  a  Metho- 
dist Camp  Meeting.  The  Friend  said  after 
leaving  them,"  what  a  noisy  set  of  people  these 
Methodists  are.  I  wonder  if  they  do  any  good?" 
Richard  rode  on  in  silence  for  sometime,  when 
he  said,  "We  read  in  the  Bible,  that  in  the 
building  of  the  Temple,  the  sound  of  neither 
axe  nor  saw  was  heard.  But  it  must  have  been 
a  very  noisy  place  in  the  mountains  of  Lebanon 
where  that  wood  and  stone  were  cut." 

My  grand-mother,  Jane  Peirce,  was  an  elder 
of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  as  was  her 
husband  Caleb  Peirce,  the  latter  for  over  50 
years,  dying  at  the  advanced  age  of  90.  They 
were  held  in  great  esteem  by  their  friends. 

In  the  Spring  of  1816  J.  P.  showed  much 
uneasiness  in  regard  to  the  future,  putting 
her  household  eifects  in  order,  as  though  for  a 
long  journey  or  death.  It  was  a  surprise  to 
her  husband,  as  they  had  a  family  of  children, 
some  of  them  quite  small,  and  she  could  give 
no  reason  for  her  feelings. 

At  a  Monthly  Meeting  held  in  the  Sixth 
Month,  Sarah  Wilson,  a  minister,  laid  a  concern 
before  their  friends  to  visit  Baltimore,  Virginia, 
and  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meetings.  Jane 
Peirce  believed  it  to  be  her  duty  to  accompany 
her,  and  they  were  liberated  for  the  service. 

Ihis  was  the  first  intimation  that  such  a 
service  was  required  of  her,  nor  did  she  know 
of  the  concern  of  S.  W.  until  she  opened  it  in 
the  meeting. 

While  on  this  visit  they  were  much  surpr'sed 
at  the  appearance  of  Friends  in  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  especially  in  the  dress  of  the 
women,  they  wearing  calico  with  large  figures. 
At  one  of  the  meetings  which  they  attended  a 
woman  thus  arrayed,  with  a  large  sundown  tied 
with  yellow  ribbon  under  her  chin,  came  in  and 
took  her  seat  in  the  gallery.  The  man  Friend 
who  accompanied  them  looked  over  the  Meeting 
(as  he  afterward  told  them)  and  the  query  arose 
in  his  mind,  "Can  these  dry  bones  live?"  As 
it  came  and  went  he  was  much  surprised  to  see 
the  woman  with  the  sundown,  untie  the  ribbon 
take  it  off  and  after  laying  it  down,  she  began 
with,  "Can  these  dry  bones  live?  Yes,  they 
can  live,  and  the  same  spirit  of  the  living  Cod, 
that  breathed  into  the  dry  bones  in  the  valley 
of  Salt,  and  made  them  a  living  army,  can  make 
us  living  witnesses  for  Christ  and  His  glorious 
Gospel,"  and  she  enlarged  on  it  in  a  remarkable 
manner. 

While  on  this  visit  Jane  Peirce  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  Mildred  Ratcliff,  a  minister  in 
Virginia,  which  ripened  into  a  friendship,  that 
lasted  during  their  lives,  and  when  in  Phila- 
delphia she  always  made  her  home  at  my  grand- 
father's. Mildred  was  one  of  those  eld  fashioned 
Friends  who  enjoyed  a  smoke,  a  very  common 
thing  in  those  days  for  men  and  women  in  the 
south  to  indulge  in.  While  I  can  recall  but 
three  women  Friends  who  smoked,  i.  e.  my  grand- 
mother; Elizabeth  Pittfield,  a  minister  of  North 
Meeting,  and  Sarah  Folwell,  yet  it  was  a  very 
common  practice  among  men  Friends,  and  I 
can  well  remember  at  my  father's  who  enter- 
tained many  Friends  during  Yearly  Meeting, 
thar,  pipes  and  tobacco  were  as  regularly  fur- 
pies  and  custards,  and  after  their 


meals  the  old  Friends  would  go  upstairs  to 
their  smoking-room  and  indulge  in  the  noxious 
weed  for  an  hour.  It  would  seem  very  strange 
to  us  to  see  good  people  do  it  uow.  On  one 
occasion  when  Mildred  Ratcliff  was  at  my 
grandfather's  after  dinner  grandmother  in- 
vited her  to  smoke  She  said  "no,  Jane,  I  have 
given  it  up."  "What!"  said  grand-mother, 
"given  up  smoking?"  "Yes,  Jane,  I  have 
given  up  smoking.  I  had  a  remarkable  dream 
some  time  ago.  I  dreamed  that  the  judgment 
day  had  come,and  a  vast  multitude  stood  before 
a  man  who  sat  by  a  large  gate  with  a  great 
book  in  his  hand,  and  as  each  one's  name  was 
called  the  book  was  examined  and  judgment 
passed  upon  them.  When  my  turn  came  I  went 
up,  and  to  the  inquiry  for  my  name,  I  answered, 
'Mildred  Ratcliff.'  After  looking  through  the 
book,  he  locked  up,  and  said  'I  find  no  such 
name  in  this  book.'  I  trembled  violently  and 
said  'oh!  do  look  again.'  He  did  so,  and  after 
going  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  book,  he  said, 
'I  have  found  it,  Mildred  Ratcliff,  but  so  be- 
grimed with  tobacco  smoke  that  I  can  scarcely 
make  it  out. '  In  my  joy  I  awoke,  but  so  fright- 
ened that  I  resolved  never  to  smoke  again." 
Her  decision  did  not  effect  my  grandmother, 
who  continued  the  habit  till  the  day  of  her 
death,  which  occurred  very  suddenly  on  Fifth 
Month  4th,  1846.  It  was  First-day.  She  was 
at  meeting  in  the  morning,  and  after  eating 
her  dinner  lit  her  pipe  and  took  her  seat  on  a 
low  chair  by  the  large  open  chimney,  as  was 
her  custom  after  each  meal.  After  finishing 
her  smoke  she  went  to  lie  down,  grandfather 
had  preceded  her,  and  said  it  was  hot  long  when 
he  heard  a  groan,  he  turned  and  spoke  to  her, 
but  receiving  no  reply  called  his  daughter,  who 
immediately  sent  for  the  Doctor;  but  when  he 
came,  though  only  a  half  square  off,  life  was 
extinct. 

I  have  given  this  account  of  the  death  of 
my  grandmother,  to  note  a  remarkable  sermon 
delivered  by  Sybil  Jones,  a  minister  of  New 
England  Yearly  Meeting,  on  a  religious  visit 
to  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  At  the  Select 
Quarterly  Meeting,  held  at  Arch  Street  Meet- 
ing-house the  day  preceding  grandmother's 
death,  she  arose  with,  "Set  thine  house  in  order 
for  thou  shalt  die  and  not  live.''  She  dwelt  on 
the  uncertainty  of  life,  saying,  "the  hand  of 
death  is  in  our  midst,  and  so  near  is  the  Friend 
to  me,  that  I  could  lay  my  hand  upon  her." 
Grandmother  was  sitting  in  the  gallery  within 
two  or  three  of  her.  The  meeting  was  brought 
into  great  solemnity,  and  the  subsequent  event 
made  it  long  to  be  remembered. 

The  recording  of  my  grandmother's  death, 
brings  to  mind  the  sudden  death  of  her  sister, 
Abigail  Pyle,  which  I  have  heard  my  dear 
mother  relate,  she  having  been  named  for  her. 

An  indiscrete  second  marriage  of  the  father 
of  Jane  and  Abigail  Pyle,  when  they  were 
quite  young,  caused  their  removal  from  their 
father's  house.  Jane  going  to  live  with  a 
married  sister,  and  Abigail  with  another.  They 
lived  a  long  distance  apart,  and  met  only  at 
Quarterly  Meeting.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
Abigail  related  to  her  sister  Jane  a  remarkable 
dream  she  lately  had.  She  said,  "I  dreamed 
that  I  was  called  to  stand  before  the  judge  of 
all  the  earth,  who  after  looking  into  a  book, 
looked  up  and  with  a  most  benign  smile  said, 
'I  find  nothing  against  thee! '  " 

They  returned  to  their  houses,  and  a  few 


days  after,  as  Jane  was  coming  in  from 
garden,  where  she  was  gathering  someth 
for  dinner,  she  was  arrested  by  a  feeling 
great  solemnity,  attended  with  language  s 
ilar  to  this,  "Art  thou  prepared  to  endure  gr 
aflliction  ? ' '  The  solemn  feeling  accompany 
was  so  great,  that  she  involuntarily  drop] 
what  she  had  gathered,  and  going  into 
house,  looked  at  the  clock.  It  was  elev 
Some  hours  after  a  messenger  arrived  to  infc 
them,  that  Abigail  while  in  the  act  of  draw 
water  from  the  well,  had  been  struck  by 
handle  of  the  windlass  on  her  temple,  and 
stantly  killed  at  precisely  eleven  o'clock. 

Thomas  Scattergood  was  an  eminent  n 
ister,  belonging  to  North  Meeting,  in  the  ei 
part  of  the  last  Century.  One  First-day  mc 
ing  he  purposed  going  to  Haverford  Meeti 
As  he  was  crossing  Market  Street  bridge 
felt  a  stop  in  his  mind,  and  an  intimation  t 
it  was  required  of  him  to  return  to  his  c 
meeting.  He  put  it  by,  crossed  the  bri( 
turned  into  the  Lancaster  Turnpike,  and  ' 
proceeding  out  it,  when  the  impression  to 
turn  to  his  own  meeting  came  with  increa 
force.  He  again  attempted  to  put  it  ofl',  v, 
the  excuse  that  his  meeting  began  at  10  o'clo 
and  Haverford  at  11,  and  to  go  back  wo 
make  him  too  late.  But  the  intimation  to 
turn  was  too  strong  for  fiim,  and  turning 
horse  around,  he  made  for  his  own  Meeti 
Arriving  there,  he  fastened  his  horse  to  a  pi, 
and  with  saddlebags  under  his  arm  went  i 
the  Meeting-house,  and  took  his  seat  in 
gallery.  After  sitting  a  short  time  he  ar 
with  the  words  "What  a  fool  I  am,  to  sit  i 
Quaker  Meeting!  This  is  the  language 
some  one  now  present,  and  to  him  I  bring 
message;  'The  fool  hath  said  in  his  ht 
there  is  no  God.'  He  then  opened  up  i 
remarkable  manner  the  sin  of  infidelity,  c 
ing  with  a  loving  invitation  to  "Come,  t< 
and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good." 

It  appears  that  a  man  of  some  promine 
who  lived  within  a  few  squares  of  the  " 
Keys  Alley  Meeting-house,"  as  it   was  t 
called  (being  in  what  is  now  called  New  Stn 
between  Front  and  Second  Streets,  below  V  ( 
Street,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the 
Meeting-house,    corner   of   Sixth   and    N( 
Streets)  and  well  known  for  his  infidel  viep 
related  to  his  wife  at  the  breakfast  table 
morning  a  singular  dream  he  had  had  the  ni 
before.     He  said  he  thought  he  was  walk  j 
along  Second  Street,  and  seeing  a  concoi 
of  people  moving  along  he  followed  them ;  t 
turned  into  Keys  Alley,  and  then  to  the  Qua^i 
Meeting  House.    He  went  in  and  after  sitl 
sometime  in  silence,  the  side  door  opened 
a  little  old  man  with  saddlebags  under  his 
came  in,  and  going  up  into  the  raised  S( 
took  his  seat,  putting  the  bags  under  the  S' 
He  soon   arose,    and   preached   the  most 
markable  sermon   he  ever  listened   to. 
wife  rather  ridiculed  it,  saying  it  was  on 
dream,  and  not  worth  noticing;  but  seeinj|il 
had  made  a  great  impression  upon  her  husb;  " 
she  advised  him  to  go,  saying  it  will  do  yoik 
harm.     It  was  his  practice  to  take  a  wall 
First-day  morning;  he  went  as  usual  and 
feet  were  led  to  Second  Street.     Seeing  lie 
Friends  going  to  their  Meeting-house  he 
lowed,  went  in  and  took  his  seat,  and  after  It- 
ting  sometime  in  silence,  and  no  old  man  apf « 
ing  with  saddle-bags,  he  said  to  himself  "fl  it 
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fool  1  am,  to  sit  in  a  Quaker  Meeting,"  The 
jrds  had  hardly  passed  through  hit;  mind, 
aen  Thos.  Scattergood  entered  as  narrated 
ove.  At  the  close  of  the  Meeting  he  came 
Thomas  Scattergood  and  told  him  about  his 
earn,  and  how  he  came  to  be  there.  T.  S. 
rited  him  to  call  at  his  house,  which  he  did, 
d  a  friendship  sprung  up  between  them,  re- 
Iting  in  the  man  becoming  a  humble  Chris- 


The  above  incident  reminds  us  of  the  lines 
Poet. 

"God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way, 
His  wonders  to  perform." 


Slumbering  Saints. —A  traveling  evan- 
list  has  the  following  to  say  regarding  a 
ry  common  and  very  careless  oversight : 
'I  have  a  peculiar  way  of  reading  papers 
len  they  fall  into  my  hands.  I  first  ex- 
lined  that  little  piece  of  paper  pasted  on 
Central  with   letters  and  figures  on  it.     I 

and  that  it  read  thus:  'J.  J.  L. ,  'Z'3d  Oct. 

1  looked  at  it,  and  turned  it  about,  and 
ally  I  put  my  finger  near  to  it.  The  deacon 
is  silent,  and  the  others  did  not  seem  to 
£6  in  the  situation.  I  said,  mildly,  'Deacon, 
1  you  not  tell  me  that  there  were  no  slum- 
ring  saints  in  this  part  of  the  earth?'  'I 
I,  yes,  I  did;  and  these  other  brethren  con- 
it.'  I  then  added,  'Deacon,  you  are  one 
arself.'  He  then  asked  why  I  said  so,  and  I 
jn  pointed  to  his  mark  on  the  paper.  He 
confused,  and  I  was  glad  of  it.    Said  I, 

0  you  ever  pay  your  just  debts?'  He  said 
it  he  did  not  owe  fifty  dollars.  I  then  asked 
B  whether  the  paper  had  ever  been  of  any 
lue  to  him  and  his  family.  He  assured  me 
it  they  put  a  high  value  upon  it.  I  then 
ntly  said,  'It  takes  money  to  publish  a  paper, 
d  you  have  been  getting  it  for  more  than 
Id  years,  at  some  one's  expense,  for  it  took 
imey  to  send  it  to  you.'  The  others  present 
lind  themselves  in  the  same  situation,  and 
Hured  the  elder  that  they  were  awakened  to 
Isir  duty,  and  would  forward  the  money 
pmptly."    ^ 

jWe  are  all  sensible  what  a  stately  seat  it  is; 
Is  heavens  adorned  with  so  many  glorious  lu- 
Inaries;  and  the  earth  with  groves,  plains, 
[lleys,  hills,  fountains,  ponds,  lakes,  and  riv- 
\i;  and  variety  of  fruits  and  creatures  for 
bd,  pleasure  and  profit;  in  short,  how  noble 

1  house  He  keeps,  and  the  plenty,  and  variety, 
|d  excellency  of  his  table;  his  orders,  sea- 
Ins,  and  suitableness  of  every  time  and  thing. 
lit  we  must  be  as  sensible,  or  at  least  ought 
I  be,  what  careless  and  idle  servants  we  are. 
Id  how  short  and  disproportionable  our  be- 
jvior  is  to  his  bounty  and  goodness;  how  long 
i)  bears,  how  often  He  reprieves  and  forgives 
l;  who,  notwithstanding  our  breach  of  prom- 
iss,  and  repeated  neglects,  has  not  yet  been 
lovoked  to  break  up  house,  and  send  us  to 
lift  for  ourselves.  Should  not  this  great 
i'Odness  raise  a  due  sense  in  us  of  our  undu- 
I'ulness,  and  a  resolution  to  alter  our  course, 
id  mend  our  manners;  that  we  may  be  for 
e  future  more  worthy  communicants  at  our 
ister's  good  and  great  table?  Especially 
lice  it  is  not  more  certain  that  we  deserve 
\i  displeasure,  than  that  we  shall  feel  it,  if 
a  continue  to  be  unprofitable  servants. 


The  Delay  of  God. 

He  is  not  slack  as  men  count  slackness,  but 
is  long  suffering. 

Judge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense 
But  trust  Him  for  his  grace. 
In  the  multitude  of  ignorant  prayers  this  one 
tops  them  all:  "Lord,  how  long?"  The  heathen 
chief  said,  "If  these  things  are  true,  why  are 
you  so  late  in  coming?"  How  can  we  prove 
our  right  to  ask,  "How  long?" 

Two  things  belong  to  God.  He  is  holy  and 
He  is  hidden.  Secret  things  belong  to  Him, 
but  things  revealed  belong  to  us  and  to  our 
children.  Go  back  to  the  lath  of  Genesis. 
Learn  to  take  off  our  shoes.  Thus  early  did 
He  reveal  his  promise  and  conceal  his  reasons. 
Look  at  the  scene:  the  childless  man,  the 
vision  of  God,  the  banishment  of  fear,  the 
power  of  the  .judge,  the  promise  of  a  good  old 
age,  the  stretch  of  four  hundred  years,  the 
reason  for  the  long  delay,  ''for  the  iniquity 
of  the  Amorites  is  not  yet  full."  Who  shall 
measure  the  speed  of  God?  Who  shall  dare 
to  call  Him  slow  who  said,  "They  shall  atflict 
them  four  hundred  years." 

What  do  you  mean  by  delay?  If  three  mil- 
lions of  people  had  to  be  transferred  to-day 
from  Egypt  to  Palestine  what  would  men  do? 
They  would  advertise  for  contracts  to  move 
the  whole,  and  impose  heavy  fines  for  non-ful- 
filment as  to  time,  speed,  etc.  But  the  Lord 
did  the  whole  business,  and  how  did  He  do  it? 
'Forty  years  long  was  1  grieved  with  this 
generation  and  said,  It  is  a  people  that  do  err 
in  their  hearts,  for  they  have  not  known  my 
ways;  unto  whom  I  sware  they  shall  not  enter 
into  my  rest." 

Man  could  make  the  transfer  in  forty  days, 
for  the  land  was  near.  The  Lord  took  forty 
years.  Man  measures  time  by  the  clock,  God 
measures  by  character.     How  prodigal  of  time? 

It  is  amazing  how  these  accusations  of  delay 
rise  up  in  the  hearts  of  the  good,  and  stand  in 
front  of  the  Moft  High.  Martha  and  Mary 
said,  "Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here  my 
brother  had  not  died,"  and  yet  in  sovereign 
holiness  the  Master  said,  "I  am  glad  for  your 
sakes  that  I  was  not  there." 

H.  T.  Miller. 
Beamsville,  Ont. 


It's  too  often  the  Case.— That  you  spend 
too  much  time  criticizing  and  too  little  time 
helping. 

That  you  content  yourself  with  giving  advice 
instead  of  lending  a  helping  hand. 

That  you  grumble  at  the  wrongs  that  abound 
on  all  sides  and  fail  to  make  an  effort  at  right- 
ing them. 

That  you  yearn  for  reforms  without  giving 
any  assistance  to  those  who  are  striving  ear- 
nestly to  bring  them  about. 

That  you  waste  a  lot  of  time  denouncing 
politics  as  "dirty  business"  and  neglect  to 
take  a  hand  in  purifying  {t.  —  Tlie  Commoner. 


In  such  controversies,  it  is  but  too  common 
for  some  to  say,  "Both  are  to  blame,"  to  ex- 
cuse their  own  unconcernedness,  which  is  a 
base  neutrality.  Others  will  cry,  "They  are 
both  alike;"  thereby  involving  the  injured 
with  the  guilty,  to  mince  the  matter  for  the 
faulty,  or  cover  their  own  injustice  to  the 
wronged  party. 


Malpractice  in  Revival. 

All  men  have  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  may  be  called  the  religious  instinct.  For 
that  reason,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
more  persons  can  be  touched  by  persons  of 
strong  religious  conviction.  Herein  lies  the 
hope  of  saving  men.  Religion  is  not  something 
foreign  to  their  nature.  Men  at  their  best  are 
truly  religious.  A  man  is  true  to  himself  when 
he  follows  his  religious  instinct,  educates, 
develops  and  trains  it. 

But  just  because  religion  is  one  of  the  deep- 
est instincts  of  the  human  heart,  just  because 
man's  highest  interests  are  wrapped  up  in  what 
we  call  his  religion,  for  that  reason  it  is  all  the 
more  important  that  we  should  never  trifle  with 
him  here.  If  anywhere  we  should  deal  with  a 
man  fairly,  honestly,  sincerely,  without  de- 
ception, we  should  do  so  when  we  set  before 
hira  the  claims  of  Jesus  Christ  as  his  Saviour 
and  Lord. 

It  is,  for  instance,  a  little  thing  simply  to 
touch  a  man's  religious  emotion,  to  get  him 
momentarily  to  think  he  wants  to  be  saved,  to 
get  him  to  rise  in  a  meeting,  to  hold  up  a  hand, 
to  sign  a  card,  to  ask  for  a  prayer.  But  if  we 
get  him  to  do  nothing  more,  if  we  do  nothing 
more  for  him  than  that,  we  have  done  him 
little  good,  and  may  have  done  him  harm. 
Men  are  not  saved  simply  because  for  a  moment 
they  think  they  want  to  be  saved.  To  stir  up 
any  emotion,  and  fail  to  give  it  permanent 
value  by  causing  it  to  materialize  in  an  act,  to 
stimulate  any  instinct  without  giving  it  real 
practice  and  satisfaction,  is  malpractice,  wh  ch 
results  in  dulling  the  instinct  and  weakening 
the  function.  For  that  reason  many  people, 
having  been  so  frequently  revived,  without 
being  led  into  a  constant  religious  life  and 
practice,  are  gospel  hardened,  and  are  practical 
infidels. 

Religion  is  a  very  real,  a  very  practical,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  very  serious  matter.  We 
here  deal  with  facts,  no  less  facts  because  they 
are  spiritual  facts.  Religion  is  not  without 
law.  Men  cannot  be  religious  in  an  easy,  hap- 
hazard, magical  way.  One  does  not  become 
religious  by  chance.  One  does  not  catch  re- 
ligion as  one  does  a  disease,  by  contagion.  Man 
no  more  becomes  religious  without  faithful- 
ness than  a  man  becomes  educated  or  cultured 
without  any  effort  on  his  part.  In  that  sense 
"Jesus  has  not  paid  it  all."  A  man  cannot  get 
"a  ticket  into  heaven."  No  man  can  be  saved 
except  through  Christ.  That  is  true.  What 
Jesus  has  done  for  us  is  of  inestimable  value. 
But  let  us  never  deceive  men  by  telling  them 
that  He  has  bought  our  salvation  and  can  hand 
it  over  to  us  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  commodity. 
Without  kno.vledge  of  the  mind  and  spirit  of 
Jesus,  without  obedience  and  loyalty  to  Him, 
without  repentance  and  a  life  of  faithful  ser- 
vice, no  man  can  be  saved. 

And  we  who  are  Christians  owe  it  to  our- 
.selves,  to  our  fellow-men,  to  Christ  and  the 
truth,  to  state  to  those  we  would  convert  the 
simple,  plain,  unconditional  demands  laid  on 
those  who  would  achieve  the  gift  of  everlasting 
life  held  out  to  those  who  live  according  to 
the  life  and  spirit  of  Jesus.  Let  no  one  be 
so  foolish  as  to  try  to  make  the  way  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  easy.  The  way  is  simple,  but 
it  is  straight  and  narrow.  It  is  difficult,  just 
because  it  leads  to  real  joy  and  life  eternal. 
—Reformed  Church  Messenger. 
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A  BLESSING  OF  PAUSE. 

'  Therefore  will  the  Lord  wait,  that  He  may  be  gracious 
unto  you.  .  .  .  Blessed  are  all  they  that  wait  for  Him." 
I  have  no  time  to  wait,  I  said, 

My  life  is  full  of  tasks, 
I  grudge  a  moment  from  my  work 

To  give  the  help  one  asks; 
My  burdened  heart  and  weary  brain 

Have  scarcely  time  for  prayer, 
I  am  a  servant  all  day  long 

And  wanted  everywhere. 
Not  half  is  done  I  ought  to  do. 

And  the  time  is  very  late — 
Lord,  give  Thy  blessing  while  I  work. 

And  bid  me  not  to  wait. 

Through  weary  days  I  struggled  on, 
But  the  light  was  faint  for  me, 

How  could  I  do  the  finest  work 
With  eyes  too  tired  to  see? 

I  lost  my  place,  mislaid  my  tools, 
And  I  lost  heart  the  most : 

Was  it  worth  while  to  strive,  and  toil. 
And  fail — at  such  a  cost? 

At  last  I  cast  my  burdens  down- 
Lord,  do  Thy  will,  I  said — 

Then  a  great  peace  came  over  me, 
And  I  was  not  afraid. 

My  Lord  had  waited  patiently 

Through  the  long  time.     And  He 
Was  kind,  and  very  merciful, 

And  gracious  unto  me. 
I  did  not  even  try  to  work, 

I  sought  not  any  quest; 
He  laid  his  hand  on  heart  and  head. 

And  I  was  glad  to  rest; 
For  all  the  rush  and  haste  were  gone, 

And  I  was  stilled  at  length, 
Then,  rising,  took  ray  work  again, 

And  a  new  gift  of  strength. 

— Marianne  Farningham. 


Loyal  Obedience. 

One  cold  night  a  gatekeeper  at  a  railroad 
station  was  making  every  passenger  show  his 
ticket  before  passing  through  to  the  train, 
which  provoked  considerable  grumbling  and 
protesting.  Major  Whittle,  who  was  on  the 
platform,  said  to  him,  "You  are  a  very  un- 
popular man  to-night."  "I  only  care  to  be 
popular  with  one  man,"  was  the  reply,  "and 
that  is  the  superintendent. "  He  might  have 
pleased  the  passengers,  disobeyed  orders,  and 
lost  his  position.  He  was  too  wise  for  that; 
his  business  was  to  please  one  man —  the  man 
who  hired  him,  gave  him  his  orders,  and  re- 
warded him  for  faithfulness,  and  who,  if  the 
occasion  for  such  a  course  ever  arose,  could 
discharge  him  for  any  act  of  disobedience,  or 
for  neglecting  the  interests  of  which  he  was 
an  employee. 

And  so  it  happens  that  the  servant  of  Christ 
is  often  bound  to  make  himself  unpopular. 
There  are  those  who  would  be  glad  to  have  him 
relax  the  strictness  of  his  rules,  and  grant  to 
himself  some  indulgence,  which  his  Master 
forbids.  But  if  he  tries  to  be  popular  with 
the  world,  he  will  lose  popularity  with  the 
Lord.  He  will  make  friends,  but  he  will  lose 
the  one  Friend  who  is  above  all  others.  He 
will  win  plaudits,  but  he  will  not  hear  the 
gracious  words,  "Well  done!" — The  Christian 
Herald. 

It  is  not  enough  that  a  thing  be  right,  if  it 
be  not  fit  to  be  done.  If  not  prudent,  though 
just,  it  is  not  advisable.  He  that  loses  by 
getting,  had  better  lose  than  get. 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Indian  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting. 

(Continued  from  page  407.) 

They  also  alluded  to  the  importance  of  strict 
honesty  and  faithfulness  as  Dubiic  officials  in 
acting  for  the  whole  nation.  Their  Address 
concluded  with  the  following  paragraphs: 

"There  is  another  subject  which  we  feel  it 
best  to  mention  at  this  time.  Great  use  ap- 
pears to  be  made  of  intoxicating  drinks  in 
Salamanca  Are  you  exerting  all  your  in- 
fluence to  discourage  it?  Do  you  not  have  it 
in  your  power  to  restrict  the  number  of  places 
where  it  is  offered  for  sale,  by  refusing  to  lease 
lots  to  persons  who  sell  it?  We  believe  your 
influence  on  this  subject  is  great,  and  we  desire 
that  this  great  evil  may  be  diminished  in  every 
way  that  is  proper.  We  hope  you  will  bear 
this  subject  in  mind.  Allow  us  also  to  say 
that  the  individual  example  of  persons  in  your 
position  is  very  great  among  the  Indians,  and 
that  a  giving  way  to  the  use  of  these  drinks  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  cause  them  to  be  evil  spoken  of, 
and  weakens  that  character  which  it  is  very 
desirable  to  maintain  before  the  community. 
Many  eyes  are  upon  you,  both  of  the  white 
people  and  Indians,  and  we  desire  that  by  look- 
ing unto  the  Great  Spirit,  and  seeking  counsel 
from  Him,  you  may  be  directed  aright  in  your 
movements,  and  may  be  able  to  act  with  true 
wisdom  under  the  difficult  circumstances  in 
which  you  are  placed." 

In  1880,  Aaron  P.  and  Eunice  Dewees  who 
had  very  acceptably  discharged  the  duties  of 
Superintendent  and  matron  for  seven  years 
felt  themselves  released  from  further  service. 
In  reviewing  bis  connection  with  this  concern, 
A.  P.  Dewees  remarked  that  no  seven  years  of 
his  life  had  been  spent  more  to  his  own  satis- 
faction. George  W.  and  Abigail  B.  i\Iott  of 
Coal  Creek,  Iowa,  were  appointed  in  their  place. 
These  Friends  had  previously  spent  a  short  time 
in  care  of  the  Institution,  having  left  it  in  1873. 

In  the  Twelfth  Month  of  this  year  a  com- 
munication was  recieved  from  one  of  the 
Friends  at  the  School,  stating  that  an  Indian 
woman  of  middle  age  who  had  formerly  been 
a  scholar  there,  and  afterwards  a  teacher 
among  her  people  had  expressed  her  desire  to 
become  a  member  of  our  Religious  Society: 
having  as  she  said  no  satisfaction  in  many  of 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  used  in  worship  by 
those  with  whom  she  was  associated,  and  that 
she  had  sometimes  spoken  against  them  to  her 
fellow  members,  from  whom  she  now  felt  best 
satisfied  to  withdraw:  and  believed  it  would 
be  a  great  strenglh  to  her  if  she  could  become 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

After  giving  this  subject  careful  attention 
the  Committee  believed  it  right  to  represent 
the  case  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  their  Report 
made  in  1882,  which  the  same  year  adopted  a 
rule  of  discipline  by  which  individuals  circum- 
stanced as  she  was  could  become  members  of 
the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 
This  person,  Cynthia  Gordon,  was  afterwards 
received  a  member  of  that,  meeting.  She  was 
for  some  years  a  valued  helper  at  Tunesassa, 
after  her  death  in  1898  an  account  of  her  life 
and  character  was  published  in  The  Friend, 
vol.  Ixxi.,  page  297. 

In  the  Report  made  in  1881  the  Committee 
remark:   "The  Friends  at  the  Institution  are 


united  in  the  opinion  that  at  present  much 
the  labor  bestowed  upon  the  girls  is  lost  fn 
unsuitable  marriages,  and  the  lapsing  of  ma 
of  them  into  their  old  ways.  The  present  bui 
ings  are  arranged  mainly  with  a  view  of  : 
commodating  girls,  but  three  to  five  boys  bei 
admitted."  Although  it  did  not  appear 
though  steps  could  be  taken  at  that  time 
accomplish  this  object,  it  was  not  lost  sight 
and  the  way  opened  a  few  years  later  to  caij 
it  into  effect.  It  was  however  concluded 
endeavor  to  obtain  a  Friend  who  could  assi 
in  the  care  of  the  boys  out  of  school  to  res; 
with  his  family  in  the  tenant  house  near  1 
school  building,  believing  that  such  assistai 
as  he  could  render  would  materially  aid 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  care-takers  e 
preparing  the  way  for  training  a  greater  nu 
ber  of  boys  in  school,  and  in  the  proper  meth( 
of  farming.. 

In  the  Report  of  1881,  it  was  also  stai 
"The  Indians  are  evidently  becoming  more; 
quainted  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  t 
manner  in  which  the  recitations  have  been  m; 
by  the  children  at  the  Institution  is  enco 
aging,  they  appearing  in  good  measure  to  r« 
understandingly.  Since  the  visit  among  the 
a  number  of  copies  of  the  Bible  and  Testame 
and  some  other  religious  books,  have  been  s^ 
to  individuals,  and  there  is  an  open  field 
useful  books  to  supply  with  reading  those  v 
are  able  to  read  English  works.  They  a 
observe  that  the  number  of  those  who  att( 
places  of  worship  appears  to  be  increasing, 

In  the  Eighth  Month  1878  an  import 
meeting  of  the  Six  Nations  took  place  to  c 
sider  a  proposed  transfer  of  the  business 
the  Indian  Bureau  at  Washington  from 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  War  Depa 
ment.  The  views  of  these  Indians  on  this  s 
ject  had  been  invited  by  the  Governme 
Although  this  is  a  matter  in  which  the  Soci 
of  Friends  had  no  part,  yet  as  a  matter 
history  and  as  showing  the  views  upon  a  s 
ject  so  closely  affecting  their  interests  it  n 
be  well  to  notice  it  m  this  connection.  ' 
proposed  transfer  was  not  made. 

The  account  is  taken  from  an  article  p 
lished  in  "The  Chatauqua  Farmer,"  Itstat 
"The  venerable  Counsellor  Isaac  Half  town 
tie  Allegheny  Reservation  was  chosen  Chi 
man  of  lihe  council,  John  Kennedy  acted  as 
terpreter,  and  displayed  a  good  deal  of  gi 
sense  in  the  execution  of  his  task.  He 
Silverheels,  native  missionary,  also  acted 
interpreter,  and  opened  council  with  praye 

"In  Council  all  were  grave.  They  seemec 
feel  that  a  solemn  crisis  was  upon  them.  Ti 
seemed  to  think  the  proposed  change  portem 
evil  to  them.  The  black  astect  of  the  V 
Department  cast  a  deep  and  melancholy  shac 
upon  their  souls,  and  they  spoke  like  men  ar  • 
ing  vital  issues.  Their  speeches  were  no  ( 
specimens  of  oratory. 

"The  speakers  were  calm,  argumentati  i, 
pathetic  and  irresistible.  Only  one  sentim  I 
was  in  them,  and  that  was  disapprobation  1 
the  measure.  The  strong  orators  were  Shan  i, 
Dr.  Poodry,  of  the  Tonawandas,  and  Lafc  e 
of  the  Onondagas.  A  number  of  young  rn 
spoke  well.  In  fact  we  were  astonished  at  e 
ease  and  facility  with  which  they  all  co  i 
command  language  and  the  dignity  with  wb  h 
they  could  areue  in  public." 

The  conclusions  of  this  Council  were   :■ 
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jased  in  a  protest  of  the  "President  and 
linsellors  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians, 

Ebering  2338  Senecas;  chiefs  of  the  Tona- 
da  band  of  Seneca,  numbering  579  Senecas ; 
fsof  the  491  Onondagas;  chiefs  of  the  411 
'laroras;  and  chiefs  of  the  182  Cayugas  in 
I  New  York  Indian  Agency." 
'he  closing  paragraphs  of  this  forcible  docu- 
iit  are  as  follows:  "We  very  much  fear 
It  the  proposed  change  would  prove  dis- 
irous  to  the  red  man,  that  as  a  step  in  the 
ik  it  would  at  best  be  a  hazardous  and  dan- 
«ous  experiment.  We  are  unatile  to  see  that 
I  good  to  our  race  would  be  likely  to  result 
(oa  it.  We  regard  it  with  intense  aversion 
('ra  ght  with  evil,  injustice  and  cruelty. 
i'We  therefore  most  respectfully  and  ear- 
ftly  pray  that  the  Honorable  members  of 
tigress,  representatives  of  the  great  and 
i^erful  nation,  now  occupying  nearly  all  the 
lis  between  the  two  oceans,  but  recently 
lied  and  in  possession  of  the  red  men,  will 
(efully  consider  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings 
jore  taking  final  action  upon  it,  to  the  end 
ijt  no  injustice  be  done. 
I'ln  this  frank  expression  of  our  opinions 
I  desires,  we  have  not  been  advised  or  in- 
(nced  by  any  oificer  or  person  in  the  Indian 
ifice. ' ' 

|ly  visits  at  the  homes  of  the  Indians  on  the 
|ervation,  the  Friends  residing  at  Tunesassa, 
(6  often  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
iculties  surrounding  the  respective  families, 
i  at  times  administering  to  their  relief,  or 
isting  them  in  other  directions:  and  there 
leason  to  believe  that  these  visits  have  at 
ps  been  very  helpful.  The  labors  of  Ebe- 
jar  Worth  in  this  direction  were  especially 
liable  and  the  advice  and  sympathy  mani- 
ied  by  him  still  render  his  memory  gratelul 
J.ome  of  the  middle  aged  and  older  residents 
Ihe  Allegheny  Reservation.  A  memorandum 
(been  preserved  of  a  visit  paid  by  two  mem- 
H  of  the  (.lommittee  in  1880,  which  may  be 
Interest,  as  follows: 

jCalleii  at  George  Loff's  who  is  lying  very 
ii:  and  not  likely  to  recover;  but  he  appears 
lie  in  a  very  comfortable  frame  of  mind; 
}ng  that  he  felt  prepared  to  leave  the  world. 
It  on  first  being  taken  sick,  it  was  a  great 
[1  to  think  of  leaving  his  wife  who  had  been 
l/kind  and  faithful  to  him,  but  he  believed 
I  Heavenly  Father  would  give  her  strength 
nurse  him  the  remainder  of  his  time  here, 
I  be  with  her  when  he  was  gone.  He  desired 
It  the  young  people  might  begin  earlier  to 
hk  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  for  they  do  not 
(in  soon  enough. 

He  wanted  to  say  to  us  that  he  was  in  the 
i;lice  of  worshipping  our  Heavenly  Father 
try  dav  and  every  night;  and  since  he  had 
in  unable  to  work,  and  had  taken  to  his  bed, 
dad  many  opportunities  of  worshipping  his 
livenly  Father,  or  to  that  import.     It  was 

ecious  opportunity.   He  came  from  Canada, 
( is  about  27  years  of  age." 
Q  1881  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from 
•imanca  along  the  Allegheny  River  towards 

•  City  in  I'enna.  was  actively  carried  on. 
'3  new  road  runs  through  the  Re.-ervation 
(n  Salamanca  for  a  distance  of  perhaps  12 
Us:  In  the  Ninth  Month  of  this  year  the 
kerintendent  at  the  School  writes:     "Work 

•  regressing  on  the  new  railroad  about  one 
<dred  rods  from  our  house,  and  we  already 


see  the  demoralizing  effects  it  is  producing 
upon  the  Indians,  many  of  whom  are  employed 
in  clearing  up  the  ground  ready  for  grading, 
and  the  proceeds  of  their  labor  is  freely  spent 
at  the  liquor  shops  and  boarding  houses  which 
have  been  increased  in  consequence  of  the  new 
railroad." 

For  many  years  previous  to  this  time  the 
subject  of  allotting  the  Allegheny  and  Catta- 
raugus Reservations  had  claimed  the  attention 
of  the  Indians  residing  upon  them  and  had 
frequently  been  alluded  to  in  conversation  with 
members  of  the  Committee,  and  also  publicly. 
In  1880  and  1881  the  matter  was  brought 
forcibly  to  their  consideration  by  the  intro- 
duction into  Congress  of  bills  providing  for  the 
allotment  of  the  lands  of  the  Indians  through- 
out the  United  States  (excepting  the  five  civi- 
lized tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory)  and  for  the 
purchase  of  the  surplus  lands  which  might  re- 
main after  the  allotment  had  been  made:  These 
bills  also  provided  that  the  allotment  should 
not  be  carried  into  eft'ect  as  respects  the  lands 
of  any  tribe,  until  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of 
the  male  members  of  it  should  have  been  ob- 
tained. Early  after  the  opening  of  Congress 
(on  the  22nd  of  Twelfth  Month)  1881,  resolu- 
tions and  a  remonstrance  were  adopted  by  the 
Seneca  Council  against  the  passage  of  such 
an  Act,  and  a  delegation  was  appointed  to 
present  it  at  Washington. 

This  remonstrance  mentioned  under  seven 
distinct  heads  their  reasons  for  thus  objecting 
to  this  measure,  so  far  as  it  would  att'ect  them, 
the  chief  of  which  was  the  fear  that  if  they 
ceased  to  hold  their  lands  in  common,  the 
Ogden  Land  Company  would  dispossess  them. 
Their  objections  were  referred  for  consider- 
ation to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
who  recommended  under  date  of  Second  Month 
14th,  1882  "That  in  view  of  the  tenure  by 
which  they  hold  their  lands,  and  the  anxiety 
on  their  part  lest  they  should  lose  the  same 
that  the  bill  should  be  amended  so  as  to  ex- 
clude the  lands  of  the  Seneca  or  New  York 
Indians  in  the  state  of  New  York  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Act. ' '  This  recommendation 
was  adopted:  and  the  bill  was  altered  accord- 
ingly, and  was  subsequently  enacted.  The 
Committee  in  their  report  in  1882  referring 
to  this  action  remark.  "It  now  appears  likely 
that  the  beneficial  results  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  separate  holding  of  their  lands, 
will  not  be  secured  to  them  without  carefully 
prepared  additional  legislation." 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  in  this  year 
Benjamin  Casler  who  was  then  acting  as  their 
Agent,  in  his  report  to  the  Indian  Commis- 
sioner referred  to  these  apprehensions  and 
suggested  that  if  certain  questions  which  he 
named  were  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  and  an  authoritative 
opinion  thereon  was  given,  the  minds  of  the 
Indians  would  be  very  much  relieved,  and  the 
way  might  be  made  clear  for  definite  and  united 
action  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  allotment 
of  their  lands  to  be  held  in  severalty,  and  the 
conferring  upon  then^he  responsibilities  and 
[irivileges  of  citizenship. 

He  also  gave  his  own  judgment  in  regard  to 
the  effect  which  an  allotment  of  their  lands  at 
that  time  would  have  as  follows:  "Many  of  the 
more  advanced  (Indians)  would  undoubtedly 
preserve  their  lands  should  they  be  allotted  to 
them  in  severalty,  and  would  do  well.     But  a 


large  proportion  of  the  Indians  are  regardless 
of  the  future,  and  live  only  for  the  present 
moment.  These  would  sell  their  lands  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  would  soon  squander 
the  proceeds,  and  would  then  become  a  burden 
upon  the  charities  of  their  more  thrifty  neigh- 
bors, or  upon  the  poor  authorities  of  the  State. 
In  my  opinion  action  upon  this  subject  should 
not  be  had  without  great  care." 

The  recommendation  to  obtain  an  authori- 
tative opinion  from  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  questions  of  title  in- 
volved in  such  an  allotment  was  also  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Commissioner  by  a  com- 
munication addressed  to  him  by  two  members 
of  the  Committee,  but  without  producing  any 
result  so  far  as  is  known.  The  subject  was 
much  discussed  among  the  Indians  at  this  time, 
but  there  was  not  sufficient  unanimity  on  their 
part  to  warrant  any  action.  One  of  their 
valued  friends  Laura  M.  Wright,  the  widow  of 
Asher  Wright,  who  had  lived  among  the  Indians 
on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  for  probably 
thirty  years  and  had  acquired  their  language, 
was  of  the  judgment  "that  if  the  land  was 
divided  the  Indians  would  be  in  great  danger  of 
losing  it,  unless  it  was  very  carefully  guarded. 
She  considered  that  though  the  claim  of  the 
Ogden  Land  Company  had  been  a  very  annoying 
one,  yet  it  had  served  for  a  protection  to  them, 
and  that  without  it  they  might  not  have  had 
any  of  their  land  now." 

(To  be  contlniiea.) 

What  a  Christian  is. 

We  cannot  be  too  careful  in  emphasizing  this, 
that  Christian  life  is  neither  human  imitation 
of  Christ,  nor  correct  intellectual  positions 
concerning  Christ,  neither  is  it  a  cult  or  a 
system  of  thought.  Neither  is  the  nature  of 
the  Christian  life  that  of  holding  the  truth 
about  Christ;  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  person 
to  believe  most  sincerely  in  his  Deity,  and  in 
the  fact  of  His  atoning  work,  and,  moreover, 
in  the  necessity  for  regeneration,  and  yet 
never  be  a  Christian;  and  yet  never  be  sub- 
mitted to  his  lordship,  never  to  have  personal 
share  in  the  work  of  his  atonement,  never  to 
be  born  again.  Nothing  short  of  the  coming 
into  the  life  of  the  individual  of  Christ  Him- 
self constitutes  a  Christian.  If  Jesus  Christ 
is  external  to  your  life,  are  you  a  Christian? 
But  if  internal,  dwelling  within,  Lord  of  the 
life,  then  you  are  a  Christian. 

The  Spirit  of  God  communicates  to  the  indi- 
vidual soul  the  very  Christ-life  itself.  In  that 
moment  when  the  soul  submits  to  the  claim  of 
Christ,  Christ  is  formed  within  by  the  Holy 
Spirit;  directly  there  is  submission  to  Him  as 
the  absolute  Lord  of  life,  and  trust  reposed  in 
Him  for  the  putting  away  of  sin,  and  for  the 
communication  of  life,  then  by  a  process  utterly 
beyond  the  explanation  ot  men,  the  Spirit 
communicates  Christ's  life,  and  Christ  begins 
to  live  and  reign  and  work  in  the  soul  of  the 
submitted  and  trusting  one.  There  can  be  no 
simulation  of  this  life  of  Chiist.  It  must  be 
Christ  in  us.  Holiness  is  not  it.  It  is  He. — 
./.  CampheU  Morgan. 

Let  us  to-day,  therefore,  hear  his  voice, 
and  not  harden  our  hearts,  who  speaks  to  us 
many  ways:  in  the  scriptures,  in  our  hearts, 
by  his  servants  and  providences:  and  the  sum 
of  all  is  holiness  and  charity. 
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Science  and  Industry. 

Georgia  has  held  the  lead  in  the  production 
of  peaches  for  the  Eastern  market  since  1902, 
and  for  years  to  come  is  likely  to  be  the  lead- 
ing peach  State  in  the  Union.  She  has  more 
than  7,660,000  trees. 

The  size  of  the  Atlantic  waves  have  been 
carefully  measured  for  the  Washington  Hydro- 
graphic  Bureau.  In  height  the  waves  usually 
average  thirty  feet,  but  in  rough  weather  they 
attain  from  forty  to  forty-eight  feet. 

The  Susquehanna  River  basin  is  the  largest 
and  most  important  drainage  area  commer- 
cially in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  although 
it  is  not  the  most  important  as  regards  water 
power.  The  headwaters  of  this  river  system 
are  on  the  elevated  plateau  which  separates 
the  waters  that  flow  southward  and  eastward 
into  the  Atlantic  streams  from  those  flowing 
northward  and  westward  into  the  Mississippi, 
St.  Lawrence,  and  Great  Lakes. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  power  resources 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  basin,  one  of  the 
largest  draining  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  are 
so  little  developed,  the  description  of  water 
powers  makes  one  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey's 
free  publication  on  the  whole  basin  of  that 

river.  

A  medical  authority  has  recently  uttered  a 
warning  against  the  habit  of  sitting  with  one 
knee  crossed  over  the  other,  says  Harper's 
Weekly.  "  This  apparently  harmless  habit,  it 
seems,  is  likely  to  cause  sciatica,  lameness, 
chronic  numbness,  ascending  paralysis,  cramps, 
varicose  veins,  and  other  evils.  The  reason  is 
simple:  The  back  of  the  knee,  it  is  explained, 
as  well  as  the  front  of  the  elbow  and  wrist, 
the  groin  and  arm-pit,  contains  nerves  and 
blood-vessels  which  are  less  adequately  pro- 
tected than  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The 
space  behind  the  knee  contains  two  large 
nerves,  a  large  artery,  and  numerous  veins  and 
lymphatic  glands.  It  is  the  pressure  on  these 
nerves  and  vessels  which  is  apt  to  give  rise  to 
the  various  troubles   against  which  we   are 

warned."  

An  Erratic  Volcano.— On  Sixth  Month 
16th,  1810,  according  to  the  London  Standard, 
the  Sabrina,  a  British  sloop  of  war,  observed 
smoke  arising  from  the  sea  near  St.  Michael's, 
off  the  Azores,  and  made  for  it,  believing  that 
a  naval  engagement  was  in  progress.  Her 
crew  found,  however,  that  great  tongues  of 
flame  were  issuing  along  with  the  smoke  and 
that  they  had  cleared  for  action  to  fight  a 
volcano. 

Forty-eight  hours  later  an  island  made  its 
appearance,  having  risen  from  a  depth  of  forty 
fathoms  in  that  period,  and  in  another  day  it 
was  fifty-one  feet  above  the  surface,  with  a 
length  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  By 
Seventh  Month  4th  the  Sahrina's  people  were 
able  to  land  on  this  new  shore,  which  was 
then  three  hundred  feet  high,  with  a  circum- 
ference of  fully  a  mile,  with  a  stream  six 
yards  wide  running  from  the  centre  to  the  sea. 
They  took  formal  possession  of  it  for  the 
king  of  England,  hoisting  the  union  jack  on 
its  most  conspicuous  point,  but  by  degrees 
the  island  sank  until  about  the  middle  of 
Tenth  Month  it  vanished  below  the  surface, 
with  the  union  jack  still  on  it,  like  a  battle- 


ship sinking  with  colors  flying  after  a  fatal 
engagement. 

Dr.  Virchow,  the  eminent  man  of  science, 
had  been  sharply  criticising  Prince  Bismarck, 
who  was  then  chancellor. 

At  the  end  of  a  particularly  severe  attack 
Bismarck  felt  himself  personally  affronted  and 
sent  seconds  to  Virchow  with  a  challenge  to 
fight  a  duel. 

The  man  of  science  was  found  in  his  labora- 
tory, hard  at  work  at  experiments  which  had 
for  their  object  the  discovery  of  a  means  of 
destroying  trichinae,  which  were  making  great 
ravages  in  Germany. 

"Ah,"  said  the  doctor,  "a  challenge  from 
Prince  Bismarck,  eh!  Well,  well!  As  I  am 
the  challenged  party,  I  suppose  I  ^  have  the 
choice  of  weapons.     Here  they  are!" 

He  held  up  two  large  sausages,  which  seemed 
to  be  exactly  alike. 

"  One  of  these  sausages,"  he  said,  "is  filled 
with  trichinae;  it  is  deadly.  The  other  is  per- 
fectly wholesome.  Externally  they  can't  be 
told  apart.  Let  his  excellency  do  me  the  honor 
to  choose  whichever  of  these  he  wishes  and  eat 
it,  and  I  will  eat  the  other." 

Though  the  proposition  was  as  reasonable  as 
any  dueling  proposition  could  be,  Prince  Bis 
marck's  representative  refused  it.  No  duel 
was  fought,  and  no  one  accused  Virchow  of 
cowardice. 


History  op  Sheep.— Of  all  domesticated 
animals  the  sheep  has  from  time  immemorial 
been  most  closely  associated  with  mankind, 
writes  R.  Henry  Rew  in  Outmg.  An  erudite 
author  sixty  years  ago,  having  laboriously  col- 
lated an  assortment  of  allusions  to  sheep  made 
by  sacred  and  profane  writers,  concluded  that 
"  the  history  of  these  animals  is  so  interwoven 
with  the  history  of  man  that  they  never  existed 
in  a  wild  state  at  all.  Biblical  history  from 
the  time  of  Abel  is  full  of  allusions  to  the  flocks 
which  formed  the  chief  possessions  to  the  Jew- 
ish people  and  their  neighbors.  The  spoils  of 
war  and  the  tribute  of  vassal  kings  largely 
consisted  of  sheep.  Thus  we  read  that  Mesha, 
king  of  Moab,  was  a  sheep  master  and  ren- 
dered unto  the  king  of  Israel  a  hundred  thous- 
and lambs  and  a  hundred  thousand  rams  with 
the  wool.  Moses  after  his  victory  overjihe 
Midianites  obtained  as  loot  no  less  than  675,- 
000  sheep,  and  long  before  the  Christian  era 
sheep  were  cultivated  in  Western  Europe. 

Spain  and  Italy  possessed  them  from  an  un- 
known period,  although  long  after  Rome  was 
founded  the  inhabitants  had  not  learned  to 
shear  the  fleece,  and  until  the  time  of  Pliny 
the  practice  of  plucking  it  from  the  skin  was 
not  wholly  abandoned,  so  long  had  the  humble 
shepherds  of  Syria  preceded  in  their  knowledge 
of  necessary  arts  the  future  conquerors  of 
their  country. 

Science  Making  apples  without  Cores. 
favoi 

idBiean  part  in  making 
up  the  total  of  the  year's  exports.  Now  a 
Western  horticultural  genius  has  succeeded  in 
producing  a  coreless  apple,  and  arrangements 
have  already  been  made  to  propagate  it  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  great  commercial  apple 
orchards  of  the  West.  There  are  now  2,  LOO 
of  the  trees  available  for  propagation,  but  it 


The  American  apple  is  favorably  known  all  the 
world  over  and  plays  nAean  part  ' 


is  estimated  that  in  1906  the  growers  will 
able  to  put  2,500,000  young  trees  on  the  n 
ket.     It  is  claimed  that  the  tree  is  hardy 
suitable  for  any  climate  where  the  old-st 
apple  will  grow. 

The  tree  is  described  as  blossomless, 
only  thing  resembling  a  blossom  being  a 
cluster  of  tiny  green  leaves  which  grow  arot 
the  newly-formed  apple  and  shelter  it. 
devoid  of  blossoms,  it  is  claimed  that  the  fr 
offers  no  effective  hiding-place  in  which    b 
codlin  moth  may  lay  eggs.     Moreover,  thfe 
is  nothing  to  fear  from  frosts.  | 

The  color  of  the  new  apple  is  red,  dotted  w|i 
yellow  on  the  skin.  As  with  the  seedless  oran  '. 
so  with  the  seedless  apple,  a  slightly  hardei'i 
substance  makes  its  appearance  at  the  na 
end.     But  this  can  be  removed  by  culture. 

Apple  culture  is  more  important  even  tl  i 
orange  culture.  In  the  United  States  th  i 
are  200,000,000  apple  trees  in  bearing,  fn 
which  250,000,000  bushels  of  fruit  are  annu;  \ 
harvested.  In  ten  years  these  trees  will  gi\ ; 
yield  of  400,000,000  bushels.  At  the  pres 
time  the  apple  consumption  of  the  United  Stf 
is  eighty  pounds  per  head  of  the  population  : 
year.  By  bushel  measure  the  American  af  i 
crop  is  four  times  greater  than  the  entire  wti 
yield  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  ' 

Largest  Irrigation  work  in  America '- 
The  greatest  irrigation  project  in  Amer 
excelled  only  by  one  in  India  and  one  in  Eg; 
is  at  Calgary,  in  the  eastern  shadow  of 
Canadian  Rockies,  writes  Mark  Sullivan  in 
Boston  Transcript.  I  expected  to  see  an  arm 
men  with  shovels,  and  saw  not  one  shovel, 
stead,  three  colossal  steam  giants,  with  n 
strous  arms  which  dipped  down,  took  a  h 
bite  out  of  the  earth,  rose  slowly  and  drop 
the  dirt  to  one  side.  Dipping  and  biting,  tl 
three  machines  advance  just  above  100  fe 
day,  leaving  in  their  wake  a  ditch  which  is 
size  of  a  small  river,  sixty  feet  wide  and  f 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  deep.  This  ditch  be, 
at  the  river  and  crawls  in  a  curving  cour 
score  of  miles  into  the  country. 

The  biggest  irrigation  ditch  on  the  contii 
is  simplicity  itself.  There  is  nothing  con 
cated  about  an  irrigation  plant.  It's  jusl^ 
old-fashioned  mill-race  on  a  big  scale 
tap  the  river  at  a  high  level,  run  your  d  : 
along  that  level,  with  just  the  slightest  (^ 
that  will  make  water  flow  at  all.  Then  i 
the  big  ditch  you  run  smaller  lateral  ditc  i 
and  from  these  still  smaller  ones,  till_e|i 
few  acres  has  its  little  rivulet.  The  ditc 
Calgary  will  supply  an  area  of  about  15(  i 
50  miles,  and  water  nearly  2,000,000  acrj- 
more  territory  than  is  included  in  some  Eas 
States.  When  the  work  is  done— but,  i 
irrigation  will  do  for  a  semi-arid  country]! 
old  story.  And  yet,  just  the  elements  ' 
may  bear  re-telling. 

Farming  witfe  irrigation  is  as  different  p 
the  ordinary  farming  as  hothouse  gardepii 
from  raising  wheat.     Farming  with  irrigi 
comes  very  close  to  being  an  operatic 
chemistry.     You  have  your  sunlight,  you 
your  soil,  in  fixed  quantities  and  of  ki » 
chemical  constituents.     You  add  your  v  ;i 
in  quantities  as  needed.     And  if  you  wish  ( 
can  put  fertilizing  elements,  salts  of  po  i 
in  your  water,  and  then  farming  is  a  matt  ' 
chemistry  indeed. 


Seventh  Mo.  S,  1905 
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Every  Occasion  a  Great  Occasion. 

I  know  a  man  whose  accomplishments  have 
en  the  marvel  of  all  who  know  him,  who  in 
i  boyhood  made  this  resolution:  "Let  every 
casion  be  a  great  occasion,  for  you  can  not 
1  when  fate  may  be  takine  your  measure  for 
arger  place." 

He  was  a  poor  boy,  without  friends,  in  a 
ange  city,  but  this  motto  always  stared 
n  in  the  face:  "Make  every  occasion  a  great 
lasion."  If  he  was  doing  an  errand,  these 
rds  kept  running  in  his  mind:  "I  must  get 
;  of  this  errand  all  there  is  in  it.  I  must 
,ract  every  possibility  from  it,  for  some- 
ng  higher.  Somebody  may  be  watching  me, 
!  may  say  to  himself:  'I  will  keep  my  eye 
that  boy.  I  like  the  way  he  does  things. 
is  prompt,  manly,  polite,  courteous,  oblig- 
,  accurate.  There  is  the  making  of  a  man 
that  boy."' 

f  he  was  at  school,  he  kept  thinking:  "I 
3t  not  skip  the  hard  problems,  for  they  may 
!  up  in  my  manhood,  and  testify  against  my 
;hfulness  as  a  boy,  and  may  defeat  me.  I 
3t  see  an  opportunity  in  every  lesson  to 
tivate  a  habit  of  conquering,  a  habit  of 
roughness,  faithfulness  and  accuracy.  My 
eher  may  be  watching  me,  and  when  I  start 
my  career,  the  teacher  or  scholars  may  tell 
ers  about  my  record  at  school." 
Vhen  he  attended  a  meeting  at  a  debating 
iety,  this  motto  kept  running  in  his  head: 
ake  this  occasion  a  great  occasion. "  He  had 
1  how  Lincoln  and  Vice-President  Wilson 
le  the  debating  society  a  stepping-stone  to 
ething  higher.  He  said  to  himself :  "It  is 
reat  thing  to  learn  to  think  on  my  feet, 
to  be  able  to  express  myself  before  an 
ience;  and  no  matter  if  I  am  bashful,  and 
pie  do  laugh  at  me.  What  if  I  should  break 
n— I  get  experience  which  will  help  me  in 
career." 

0  through  life,  whatever  he  undertook,  and 
!rever  he  was,  this  motto  was  ever  prodding 
;on  to  do  his  best.    If  he  was  at  a  reception, 

dinner,  in  a  parlor,  or  a  guest  in  a  home 
nust  make  that  occasion  a  marked  occasion 
[leing  as  bright  as  possible,  by  keeping  his 

1  open  and  his  ears  open,  and  learning 
•ything  he  could  and  expressing  himself  at 
■y  opportunity  wiih  ease  and  elegance.  He 
,t  use  the  best  language  possible,  otherwise 
jvould  form  slipshod  habits,  which  might 
ay  him  at  some  fatal  moment  when  he  was 
;3g  to  make  a  good  impression. 

'hen  he  traveled,  this  motto  inspired  him 
rink  in  every  bit  of  knowledge  possible,  to 
10  object  of  interest  pass,  and  to  permit 
xperience  to  go  without  extracting  from 
■erything  it  had  for  him. 
le  result  was,  that  although  his  early  edu- 
)n  was  sadly  neglected,  he  became  a  strong 
interesting  character,  broad,  widely-read, 
!in  of  rich  experiences  and  well-rounded 
|COmplete  manhood.— 6'ucrWs. 


A  Needed  Lesson. 

A  boy  was  sitting  on  the  steps  of  a  house. 
He  had  a  broom  in  one  hand  and  a  large  piece 
of  bread  and  butter  in  the  other.  While  he 
was  eating  he  saw  a  poor  little  dog  not  far 
from  him.  He  called  out  to  him,  "Come  here, 
poor  fellow!"  Seeing  the  boy  eating  he  came 
near.  The  boy  held  out  to  him  a  piece  of  bread 
and  butter.  As  the  dog  stretched  out  his  head 
to  take  it,  the  boy  drew  back  his  hand  and  hit 
him  a  hard  rap  on  the  nose. 

A  man  who  was  looking  from  a  window  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street  saw  what  the  boy 
had  done.  Opening  the  street  door,  he  called 
out  to  him  to  come  over,  at  the  same  time 
holding  a  sixpence  between  his  finger  and 
thumb.  "Would  you  like  this'"  said  the 
man.  "Yes,  if  you  please,  sir,"  said  the 
boy,  smiling.  Just  at  that  moment  he  got  so 
severe  a  rap  on  the  knuckles  from  a  cane 
which  the  man  had  behind  him  that  he  roared 
with  pain.  "What  did  you  do  that  for?" 
said  he,  rubbing  his  hand.  "I  didn't  ask  you 
for  the  sixpence."  "What  did  you  hurt  that 
dog  for  just  now?"  asked  the  man.  "He 
didn't  ask  you  for  the  bread  and  butter.  As 
you  served  him,  I  have  served  you.  Now,  re- 
member hereafter,  dogs  can  feel  as  well  as 
boys." — Boston  Budget. 


E  should  make  more  haste  to  right  our 
hbor,  than  we  do  to  wrong  him;  and  in- 
i  of  being  vindictive,  we  should  leave  him 
idge  of  his  own  satisfaction. 

thou    hast  done  an   injury   to  another, 
»  own  it  than  defend  it.     One  way  thou 
forgiveness;  the  other,  thou  doublest 
vrong  and  reckoning. 


Strength  of  Birds.— Birds  can  eat  and 
digest  from  ten  to  thirty  times  as  much  food 
in  proportion  to  their  size  as  men  can.  If  a 
man  could  eat  as  much  in  proportion  to  his 
size  as  a  sparrow  is  able  to  consume,  he  would 
need  a  whole  sheep  for  dinner,  a  couple  of 
dozen  chickens  for  breakfast,  and  six  turkeys 
for  his  evening  meal.  A  tree  sparrow  has  been 
known  to  eat  700  grass  seeds  in  a  day.  Rela- 
tive to  the  bird's  size,  these  seeds  were  as  big 
as  an  ordinary  lunch  basket  would  be  to  a  full 
grown  man. 

A  bird's  strength  is  equally  amazing.  A 
white-tailed  eagle  weighing  twelve  pounds, 
with  a  wing-spread  of  six  feet,  has  been  known 
to  pounce  on  a  pig  weighing  forty-two  pounds, 
raise  it  to  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet  and  fly 
otf  with  it.  The  bird  had  covered  a  distance 
of  half  a  mile  before  the  pig's  owner  succeeded 
in  shooting  the  thief. 

Birds  can  do  work  far  harder  than  human 
beings.  A  pair  of  house  martins,  when  nest- 
ing, will  feed  their  young  ones  in  twenty  sec- 
onds—that is,  each  bird,  male  and  female, 
makes  ninety  journeys  to  and  fro  in  an  hour,' 
or  about  1,000  a  day.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  on  each  journey  the  bird  has  the  added 
work  of  catching  the  worm. 

Even  so  tiny  a  bird  as  the  wren  has  been 
count|^  io  make  ilO  trips  to  and  from  its  nest 
withiW4;-!)  minutes;  and  the  prey  it  carried 
home  consisted  of  larger,  heavier,  and  harder 
to  find  instcts  than  were  caught  by  the  spar- 
rows. Among  them  were  twenty  good-sized 
catterpillars,  ten  grasshoppers,  seven  -piders, 
'  -en  worms  and  nioce  than  one  fat  chrysalis. 


Items  Concerning  tlie  Society. 

"By  the  death  of  Juseph  S.  Elkinton,"  says  the 
British  Friend,  "  Philadelphia  has  lost  one  of  its 
best  known  Friends,  and  one  of  its  truest  hearts. 
His  interpretation  of  Quakerism  may  have  seemed 
to  some  of  us  to  be  narrow,  but  his  whole  life  was 
full  of  good  deeds,  among  which  his  long  and  faith- 
ful efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Doukhobors  will  not  be 
forgotten.  The  funeral  was  held  at  Arch  Street 
Meeting-house  on  the  20th  ult." 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  College  Park  Asso- 
ciation of  Friends  at  San  Jose,  California,  an  in- 
teresting letter  was  read  from  Tong  Sing  Kow,  the 
"  Chinese  (Quaker,"  who  was  brought  up  as  a  boy 
by  Wilhelmina  Jones,  and  who  is  now  a  Mandarin 
in  China.  He  writes  warmly  of  the  teaching  among 
Friends  which  "shaped  and  modelled  the  thoughts 
and  aspirations"  of  his  life,  protests  against  the 
cruelties  inflicted  by  Russians  upon  the  Chinese, 
and  expresses  regret  that  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing for  temporal  wants  has  so  far  prevented  him 
from  undertaking  mission  work  among  his  own 
people. 

The  third  number  of  "  The  First  Publishers  of 
Truth  "  has  reached  us,  edited  by  Norman  Penney 
for  the  Friends'  Historical  Society  of  London. 
This  number  includes  the  original  and  quaint  re- 
citals of  the  first  entrance  of  Truth  as  professed 
by  Friends  in  the  counties  of  Norwich,  Northamp- 
tonshire, Wellingborough,  Northumberland,  Oxford- 
shire, Somersetshire,  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire, 
Westmoreland;  and  how  the  first  Friends  in  differ- 
ent places  fared  in  jails  and  persecutions;  and  many 
interesting  glimpses  of  the  doings  and  personal 
characteristics  of  the  early  messengers  of  Truth, 
now  first  published.  Price  75  cents  per  number! 
Obtainable  through  the  American  Friend  Office 
No.  1010  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


V,v.  reserved,  but  not  sour;  grave,  but  not 
formal;  bold,  but  not  rash;  humble,  but  not 
servile;  patient,  not  insensible;  constant,  not 
obstinate;  cheerful,  not  light;  rather  sweet, 
than  familiar;  familiar,  than  intimate;  and  in- 
timate with  very  few,  and  upon  very  good 
grounds. 


Notes  in  General. 

t  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  in  America 
$26,000,000  of  people  unaffiliated  with  any  church. 

The  Non-Christian  World  has  one  ordained  mis- 
sionary to  lS3,67.j  people.  The  United  States  has 
one  ordained  minister  to  546  people. 

It  is  announced  that  Pope  Pius  X.  will  soon  issue 
an  encyclical  letter  addressed  to  all  the  bishops  of 
the  world,  in  which  the  conditions  of  the  tillers  of 
the  soil  will  be  discussed. 

The  recent  English  "mission"  in  Tibet  found 
many  beautiful  books  in  the  monasteries,  with 
covers  of  rare  woods  beautifully  carved  and  gilded. 
The  books  were  printed  in  gold  and  the  pages  were 
held  in  place  with  golden  rings. 

"The  Chukcii  That  is  i.\  Thy  House.'— C.  Sil- 
vester Home,  M.  A.,  says:  "  I  am  all  for  the  human 
church,  the  true  church  of  humanity,  the  family 
church,  the  home  church.  The  creed  of  that  is 
that  a  man  has  a  body  as  well  as  a  suul  to  be  cared 
for." 

A  common  order  of  public  worship  has  been  es- 
tablished by  the  Methodist  Church,  to  be  followed 
in  all  the  churches.  This  new  order  is  made  a  part 
of  the  discipline,  and  will  appear  in  the  new 
hymnal.  John  Wesley  followed  the  order  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Francis  H.  Willard,  a  native  Alaskan  missionary, 
has  recently  died  in  Sitka.  She  was  regarded  as 
the  foremost  woman  of  her  race.  She  was  rescued 
when  ten  years  of  age  from  heathenism  by  the  first 
missionary  sent  to  .'Maska  and  was  sent  East  to  be 
educated.  She  took  up  the  work  of  interpreter, 
teacher  and  missionary,  and  exerted  an  influence 
that  was  a  help  and  blessing  to  all  who  knew  her. 
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It  is  reported  that  there  have  been  more  than 
one  thousand  applicants  for  the  pulpit  of  Lafayette 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  in  Brooklyn  since  it 
was  left  by  its  pastor,  David  Gregg,  the  author  of 
the  noted  discourse  on  "  The  Quakers  as  Makers  of 
America."  The  letters  are  still  coming,  not  only 
from  this  country  but  from  Canada,  Mexico,  Ha- 
waii, England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales.  The 
salary  attached  to  this  pulpit  is  $10,000. 

The  power  of  the  Gospel  upon  many  of  the  na- 
tives of  our  island  dependencies,  who  are  now 
hearing  it  for  the  first  time,  is  being  shown  by 
their  eager  attendance  at  public  worship.  John 
Willis  Baer,  who  has  travelled  over  Porto  Rico, 
declares  that  more  people  are  to  be  found  in  the 
few  Protestant  churches  of  the  island  every  Sab- 
bath than  in  all  the  Catholic  Churches.  There 
was  but  one  Protestant  church  in  the  island  when 
our  army  left  it  five  years  ago. 

The  son  of  a  Mohammedan  Afghan  robber  chief 
has  left  his  father's  castle,  crossed  the  frontier, 
and  made  public  profession  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
at  the  mission  in  the  bigoted  Mohammedan  city  of 
Peshawar.  He  has  done  this  at  the  imminent  risk 
of  being  shot  by  his  angry  father,  and  he  is  him- 
self still  little  more  than  a  half-tamed  savage, 
liable  to  lose  control  of  himself  when  anything 
stirs  his  wrath.  Yet  there  he  is  to-day  trying 
hard  to  be  humble,  gentle,  and  Christlike. 

The  petitions  to  Rome  for  the  beatification  of 
Pope  Pius  IX  are  multiplying.  The  matter  is 
pushed  by  the  Abbe  Maignen,  the  one  who  was  so 
active  against  Americanism.  He  is  bringing  three 
or  four  thousand  signatures  every  week,  and  is 
now  well  into  his  second  hundred  thousand,  mostly 
from  France.  "So  far  as  we  can  see,"  says  the 
Independent,  "  the  chief  glory  of  Pius  IX  is  that  he 
secured  Infallibility  and  proclaimed  the  Syllabus 
of  Errors.  We  are  not  surprised  that  the  United 
States  spends  no  enthusiasm  as  yet." 


The  announced  appointment  of  fifty  new  instruct- 
ors for  Princeton  University,  under  the  designa- 
tion of  "  preceptors,"  whose  business  it  shall  be  to 
come  into  close  personal  touch  with  the  students 
individually  and  in  small  groups,  for  the  purpose 
of  instruction,  deserves  to  be  watched  with  much 
interest.  The  expense  of  this  added  instruction 
must  be  nearly  or  quite  $100,000,  which  is  the  in- 
terest on  two  millions  of  endowment.  This  ought 
greatly  to  help  scholarship  and  introduces  some  of 
the  excellences  of  the  Oxford  coach  system. 

The  striking  feature  of  the  summer  religious 
movement  thus  far  is  the  uniform  tendency  to  get 
out  of  doors.  Tents  are  being  pressed  into  ser- 
vice. Congregations  in  half  a  dozen  cities,  just 
reporting,  are  abandoning  church  buildings  alto- 
gether, and  are  substituting  canvas  for  them.  The 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia  has 
just  inaugurated  another  season  out-of-doors,  al- 
though it  has  one  of  the  finest  edifices  in  the  whole 
city.  In  New  York,  Bishop  Potter  has  planned  to 
take  a  great  number  of  people  each  First-day  from 
the  lower  East  Side  to  the  Cathedral,  close  on 
Morningside  Heights.  Here  is  to  be  held,  not  in 
the  cathedral  crypt,  nor  yet  in  the  airy  synod  hall, 
but  out  of  doors,  under  the  trees,  a  First-day  af- 
ternoon religious  service.  The  preacher  is  to  have 
place  on  the  steps,  and  the  people  are  to  have  seats 
on  the  grass.  At  several  summer  conference  re- 
sorts old  forms  of  auditorium  are  this  year  to  give 
way  to  tents.  It  appears  likely  to  be^n  out-of- 
door  season  for  religious  gatherings  of  many  kinds. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  died 

unexpectedly  at  hia  home  near  Newbury,  N.  H.,  on  the 

let  inst.    The  interment  takes  place  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A  proclamation  issued  by  the  President  in  regard  to  it  on 
the  3rd  inst. 

Secretary  Taft,  in  a  recent  address  at  Yale  College, 
commented  severely  upon  the  administration  of  the  crim- 
inal laws  in  this  country.  He  stated:  "  I  grieve  for  my 
country  to  say  that  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
law  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union  (there  may  be  one  or 
two  exceptions)  is  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization.  We  are 
now  reaching  an  age  when  we  cannot  plead  youth,  sparse 
civilization,  newness  of  country  as  a  cause  for  laxity  in 
the  enforcement  of  law."  This  laxity  he  attributed  mainly 
to  our  system  of  trial  by  jury,  in  which  the  feelings  of 
jurors  are  allowed  to  be  influenced  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  guilty  are  often  not  punished,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
the  law  incites  to  the  infliction  in  many  cases  of  lynching. 
He  further  said;  "Every  man  of  affairs  who  has  studied 
the  subject  at  all  knows  that  if  men  who  commit  crime 
were  promptly  arrested  and  convicted  there  would  be  no 
mob  for  the  purpose  of  lynching.  Nothing  but  a  radical 
improvement  in  our  administration  of  criminal  law  will 
prevent  the  growth  in  the  number  of  lynchings  in  the 
United  States  that  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  every 
lover  of  his  country." 

Paul  Morton  has  relinquished  his  office  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Charles  J.  Bona- 
parte, of  Baltimore. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  of  the  26th  ultimo  says: 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Milton  D.  Purdy  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  prosecution  of  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka  and  Santa  Fe  and  other  railroads  for  giving  rebates. 
Fourteen  railroad  companies  have  been  mentioned  as 
those  against  whom  actions  will  be  instituted,  including 
the  Pennsylvania,  Michigan  Central,  and  several  others 
having  connections  with  Chicago. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  has  promised  to  give  ten  million 
dollars  to  the  General  Education  Board  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  a  higher  system  of  education  in  the  United 
States. 

Governor  Hoch,  of  Kansas,  before  the  State  Undertak- 
ers' Association,  lately  declared  against  the  display  of 
black  after  a  death  has  taken  place,  which,  he  said,  is  the 
emblem  of  darkness  and  despair.  He  thought  that  the 
wearing  of  a  large  black  veil  is  not  the  proper  sign  of 
sorrow  for  one  who  thinks  that  death  does  not  end  all 
and  there  is  an  immortality  beyond  the  grave.  White 
should  be  used  because  it  is  the  emblem  of  sunshine,  hope 
justice,  light  and  heaven,  and  not  of  darkness  of  despair. 

A  despatch  from  Watkinsville,  Ga.,  of  the  29th  ultimo 
says:  A  mob  entered  the  jail  at  Watkinsville  at  2  o'clock 
this  morning  and  seized  nine  prisoners,  eight  of  whom 
were  shot  to  death.  The  ninth  escaped  only  by  being 
thought  dead  by  the  mob.  There  were  about  fifty  to 
seventy-five  men  in  the  mob.  All  were  heavily  masked, 
and  no  one  knows  whence  they  came  or  to  what  point 
they  returned.  One  of  those  killed  was  a  white  man,  and 
seven  were  negroes. 

A  decision  has  lately  been  confirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  that  a  tax  upon  franchises  is 
legal.  It  is  said  that  in  New  York  City  an  annual  income 
of  five  to  six  million  dollars  may  be  expected  from  this 
tax  on  corporations  in  consequence  of  this  decision.  The 
Court  says:  "  A  franchise,  though  intangible,  is  none  the 
less  property  and  oftentimes  property  of  great  value. 
Indeed,  growing  out  of  the  conditions  of  modern  business, 
a  large  proportion  of  valuable  property  is  to  be  found  in 
intangible  things  like  franchises.  .  .  .  To  ignore  this 
intangible  property  or  to  hold  that  it  is  not  subject  to 
taxation  at  its  accepted  value  is  to  eliminate  from  the 
reach  of  the  taxing  power  a  large  portion  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country." 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  woven 
paper  fabrics  into  use  for  garments,  etc.  In  Saxony  nar- 
row strips  of  paper  are  spun  by  a  patented  process.  Cot- 
ton and  paper  have  also  been  spun  together  so-  that  the 
paper  envelops  the  cotton.  Paper  and  woole^#H\3  have 
also  been  spun  together  for  making  heavier  Stdwarmer 
cloth.  Sufficient  cloth  for  a  suit  for  a  labori'n^nan,  it 
is  stated,  can  be  made  at  a  cost  of  about  $2.50.  The 
new  material  is  called  xylotin. 

Foreign. —  Russia  and  Japan  have  each  named  two 
peace  plenipotentiaries  with  full  powers  and  others,  it  is 
stated,  are  under  cja|ideration.  Heavy  rains  in  Man- 
churia, rendering  roaos  difficult  if  not  impassable,  have 
compelled  a  cessation  of  ho^Bkies.  Negotiations  for  an 
armistice,  it  is  now  reporteflHR  in  progress. 

A  mutiny  occurred  on  the  Russian  battleship  Kniaz 
Potcmkine  in  the  Blask  Sea  on  the  28th  ult.,  in  which  the 
captain  and  some  of  the  oflicors  were  njurdered.  It  is 
stated  that  all  thejn^oMlUe  gTSek  Sej/i  fleet  has  been 
dismantled  at  Seba^^^l.'fllfcGovifl-nm^t  evidently  fear- 
ing a  general  revcj^^  allJRieftjrtps,  and  preferring  to 
abandon  the  armament  rather  than  leave  so  powerful  a 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  Rioting  and  violence 
in  Odessa  followed.    Martial  law  was  declared  and  the 


revolt  quelled.  Similar  outbreaks  at  Cronstadt  nea  i| 
Petersburg,  and  at  Libau  on  the  Baltic  Sea  were  h 
pressed  after  several  hours  of  fighting.  I 

Martial  law  has  been  proclaimed  in  the  governmen  b 
Sabastopol  and  Nicholaiefl',  adjoining  the  governmetio 
Kherzon,  in  which  is  Odessa  and  Erivan,  a  govern:  o 
of  Transcaucasia,  where  grave  disorders  have  occu  i 

The  recent  withdrawal  of  Norway  from  its  union  t, 
Sweden  was  under  consideration  on  the  27th  ult.  b':i 
Riksdag  at  Stockholm,  and  was  finally  referred  to  a  n 
mittee  consisting  of  members  of  both  the  Senate  |i 
House.  In  commenting  upon  it  Premier  Ramstedt  fi 
"Sweden  has  two  alternatives— one,  that  of  force ji 
the  other  to  reluctantly  accept  dissolution.  NO|d 
openly  advocates  force,  but  some  persons  advoos 
procedure  which  would  ultimately  lead  to  war.  Thft 
ject  of  war  would  be  to  compel  Norway  to  retraeit 
action,  but  anger  must  not  blind  us  to  our  own  i  ii 
ests,  and  our  interests  are  against  forcing  Norway  it 
any  kind  of  a  union.  A  conquered  Norway,  while  ilB 
I  advantage,  would  forever  be  a  source  of  danger,  li 
to  this  the  horrors  of  war  and  their  enfeebling  resu - 
all  arguments  against  the  employment  of  force.  II  o 
force,  then  it  is  best  to  assist  in  the  dissolution  oi  h 
union  without  harsher  conditions  than  the  future  s;  'i 
of  the  peninsula  demands."  ; 

A  despatch  from  Pekin  of  the  27th  ult.  says  :  The  ^  Ji 
tion  of  Chinese  exclusion  from  the  United  States  cont  ]is 
chiefly  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Chinese.  Thru 
tent  and  depth  of  the  feeling  manifested  astonisheflM 
eigners,  and  is  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the  growjc 
a  national  sentiment  of  public  spirit  which  five  yeartg 
would  have  been  inconceivable.  The  chief  obsta(|i 
the  exclusion  of  coolies  from  Hawaii  and  the  Philipiia 
It  is  urged  that  there  is  no  conceivable  objection  tljli 
landing  of  coolies  in  Hawaii,  where  they  do  not  coi,»l 
with  American  labor,  while  Chinese  immigration  hasjm 
been  established  in  the  Philippines.  These  point  :b 
Chinese  regard  as  essential,  but  it  is  thought  un  el 
that  they  will  be  conceded  by  the  American  Govern  In 
The  Chinese  deplore  the  risking  of  American  good'il 
but  claim  to  have  legitimate  grievances.  In  the  i 111 
time,  the  boycott  of  goods  from  the  United  States bi 
tinues,  and  the  anti-.\merican  campaign  is  increasill 


vigor, 


The  American  minister  has  applied  to  the  1 


f  Foreign  Affairs  to  check  the  movement,  and  ViM 
Yuan,  of  Chili  province,  has  issued  a  proclamation  cfli 
subject,  but  its  efficacy  is  considered  doubtful.         i 

The  mining  town  of  Guanajuato,  situated  in  a  fe 
gorge  in  the  mountainous  port  of  Mexico  is  reports  t 
have  been  greatly  damaged  by  a  recent  flood,  and  pi 
several  hundred  persons  have  perished.  . 

RECEIPTS.  I 

Unlessottierwlse  specltied,  two  dollars  have  beei[e- 

celved  from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  79.  | 

Abram  Stratton,  Phila.;  Anna  T.  Griffith,  Pa.;  Gb 

Abbott,  N.  J.,  $6  for  himself,  George  Abbott,  Ji»ii 

Henry  A.  Lippincott;  George  P.  Stokes,  N.  J.;  Dal  . 

Brown,  G't'n. 

^^Remiltances  received  after  Third-day  noon  win 
appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week.  \ 

Friends'   Library,  142  N.  16th  St.,  Ph '■ - 

During  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Months  the  LibrarK' 
be  open  on  Fifth-day  mornings  from  9  A.  M.  to  1.  Pj- 


Died,  at  her  home  in  Winona,  Ohio,  Fourth  Mont,rti 
1905,  Hannah  Wuinery,  in  her  eighty-first  yeaj 
life-long  Friend,  she  was  endowed  with  a  kind  and  3e 
ful  disposition.  Her  last  illness  of  two  months'  dnfic 
was  borne  with  true  Christian  resignation.  Her  sihil 
and  friends  have  the  consoling  evidence  of  a  peSfi 
close. 

,  at  his  residence  in  Colerain,  Ohio,  Sixth  iml 

7th,  1905,  Israel  Steer,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  i  b 
age;  a  member  and  elder  of  Short  Creek  Monthly  ,M 
ing  of  Priends.  Through  a  long  and  useful  life,  h(|>oi 
a  living  testimonv  to  the  doctrines  and  principles  Mtl 
Society,  and,  beiiSendowed  with  sound  judgment  'i 
retentive  memory,  his  value  in  the  councils  of  the  cfol 
as  well  as  in  the  deciding  of  matters  of  importance  |th 
community  in  which  he  resided,  was  early  recogsei 
He,  with  remarkable  patience  through  years  ofi'ioi 
entire  helplessness,  accompanied  with  difficulty  of  |t9i 
ance,  maintained  his  integrity  to  the  end.  And  ihi 
bodily  powers  weakened,  his  faith  and  strength  'tti 
merits  and  mercy  of  his  Saviour  increased,  thus  si  no 
that  he  was  well  grounded  in  the  faith  once  delive  I  ' 
the  saints,  and  reviving  in  the  hearts  of  those  who,!" 
and  witnessed  the  dying  testimony,  the  language  'U 
me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  J  c 
like  his." 


iiiiiiiili^^ 


